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atarrh (Or. hatarreo , ‘I flow 
clown’), a disease of great fre- 
quency in temperate latitudes, 
especially in changeable moist 
climates in the winter season. 
From its well-known connec- 
tion with sudden falls of tem- 
perature, and other epidemic or 
atmospheric causes (see Influ- 
enza ), as also from the chill often experienced at the 
commencement of the disease, it is popularly called 
a cold — a term, however, perhaps somewhat less 
definite in its meaning than catarrh, which word 
is usually restricted to the case of a cold affecting 
the chest, and attended with discharge of mucus | 
by coughing. A ‘cold in the head 5 is termed, in 
strict scientific language, Coryza : we shall, how- 
ever, keep both forms in view in the present article. 
Catarrh, or cold, commonly begins with a feeling 
of chilliness, which may or may not be attribut- 
able to externaUcauses. " Sometimes this is absent, 
there being only a sense of languor and indisposi- 
tion; not unfrequently there is no sensation of an 
unusual kind, until a stuffing is experienced in the 
nostrils, or severe headache, or hoarseness with 
cough, or oppression of the breathing. It most 
commonly attacks the nostrils first, and afterwards 
the • air- passages leading to the chest. But the 
mucous membranes of the eyes and mouth are often 
affected, as well as those of the nose, throat, and 
lungs ; and the disease may begin in any of these 
situations, and either spread to them all or leave 
one or more unaffected. When it habitually 
attacks the chest, without running through its 
ordinary course as indicated above, there is often 
some special cause of delicacy in the lungs, or 
some constitutional tendency towards Consumption 
(q.v.). The affected mucous membrane is at first 
abnormally red and swollen, and its secretion 
diminished. But it soon begins to pour out a 
discharge, at first watery, but afterwards glairy 
and of a yellowish colour, or purulent. The early 
stages of the disease are attended by considerable 
105 . 


irritation of the surfaces affected, and probably no 
one of the little miseries of life is more prostrating 
and discouraging for the time than a bad cold in 
the head. The tendency of catarrh to attack the 
chest, and thus to pass into Bronchitis (q.v.) or 
Pneumonia (q.v.), or to lay the foundation of 
tubercular disease, constitutes almost its only 
danger. 

The treatment of a cold is commonly a simple 
matter, so far as the particular attack is concerned. 
But so many colds disappear in a little time with- 
out any special treatment that few persons, unless 
in delicate health, are willing to subject them- 
selves to the confinement which is necessary to 
give any form of treatment a chance of success. 
In the earliest stage a warm hip or foot bath, and 
a large opiate ( hover's powder especially) at bed- 
time, if billowed by confinement to the house, and, 
in severe cases, to bed or to the sofa for a day or 
two, light farinaceous diet, and, if the stomach 
and bowels are at all loaded, a dose or two of 
some gentle laxative, will generally cut short the 
disease. In some persons it yields readily and 
quickly to spirit of camphor, five drops on a lump 
of sugar every half-hour ; hut in others no effect 
is produced. Free bathing of the nose with 
hot water may relieve the irritability and dis- 
charge. In most cases frequent sipping of warm 
soothing drinks — gruel, barley-water,* black-currant 
tea, &c. — is grateful to the patient ; sometimes ice 
[rives more relief. Some persons cure their colds 
by entire abstinence from food, and as much as 
possible from drink ; others by spirit of mindererus 
and paregoric ; some even profess to carry out the 
popular maxim, ‘stuff* a cold, and starve a fever,’ 
and maintain that a good dinner and a tumbler of 
whisky or brandy toddy are the best specifics. 
That colds get well under all these methods need 
not be denied ; but multiplied experience has 
shown that * stuffing a cold ’ at its commencement 
is l>y no means to be commended. In the later 
stages, however, a more liberal diet than at first, 
and in some cases even a moderate allowance of 
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stimulants, affords considerable relief from the 
feeling of depression that remains for a time on 
the subsidence of a catarrh. The tendency to this 
disease, when habitual, and when not dependent 
on any form of constitutional disorder requiring 
special means for its cure, is best met by the daily 
use of the cold bath, with frequent exercise in the 
open air, and proper ventilation of the sleeping- 
apartment ; also by friction of the skin, and by 
clothing which, without being oppressive, is com- 
fortably warm. Exposure to draughts or sudden 
chills when the surface is perspiring is to be 
avoided ; but a close confined air habitually 
breathed in a workshop or bedroom is a fruitful 
predisposing cause of the disease. 

Catarrh or catarrhal inflammation is also used 
in modern pathology of an inflammation with the 
characters above described in any mucous mem- 
brane whatever ; we have, for example, catarrh 
of the stomach, intestines, bladder, A'c. 

Clatarrhinf' Old-World monkeys, with a 
narrow partition between the nostrils, with a 
dental formula 31 alb and including two distinct 
sets of forms, (a) the lower ‘dog-like’ apes (Cyno- 
morpha), and (b) the higher ‘man-liKe’ forms 
( Anthropomorphfi). See Apk, Anthropoid Apk, 
Monkey. 

Catawba* a name of wines, both still and 
sparkling, produced in various parts of the United 
States from the Catawba grape, the fruit of a 
variety of the Vitis Labniscn, a North American 
and Asiatic species, from which have been derived 
most of the cultivated North American varieties of 
the vine. It is often said that it was ‘ first found 
growing on the hanks of the Catawba liiver’ (in 
! North and South Carolina); but it is on record 
j that it was named by Major Adlum, who found 
1 it growing wild near Washington, D.C., about 
1 825. Catawba wines are of various grades, the j 
best being of very decided value. The vine is 
extremely prolific, the fruit being large, of a deep 
coppery reu, and very sweet. The Catawba grape 
does best on southern slopes, and on limestone 
soils. Its slight musky aroma pervades the wines 
made from it, and causes some connoisseurs to 
reject all but the very choicest of the vintage from 
the catalogue of first -class wines. 

Cat-bird {Turd us or Galeoscoptes earolincnsis ), 
an American thrush, of the same group as the 
mocking-bird, which it resembles in its vocal 
powers. Its name refers to its mew-like cry 
when disturbed. It feeds on many kinds of 
fruit and berries, also on worms and insects ; 
builds a large nest of dry twigs, weeds, &c., with- 
out any attempt at concealment, in a hush or 
tree, often in the immediate vicinity of human 
habitations, and show's extraordinary boldness in 
the defence of its young. It is a bird of passage, 
making its way northw’ard in spring through 
Georgia and Carolina as far as Massachusetts. 
In winter it migrates southwards, and strayed 
specimens have been seen as great rarities on the 
continental coast of the North Sea. 

Catcll, a species of musical composition peculiar 
to England, wuitten generally in three or four 
parts, and in the canon form. It was origin- 
ally synonymous with the Round (q.v.), but the 
name has been appropriated to a species of it to 
which an absurd or humorous effect is given by 
the successive entries of the parts, interrupting 
or distorting the sense of the words into a new r 
and unexpected meaning. They abounded in the 
Restoration period, when, as may he surmised, 
they often had a more than questionable coarse- 
ness. Hayes, Webbe, and Callcott, towards the 
end of last century, w r ere fertile composers in this 
form. The * Catcn Club ’ was founded in 1761. 
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Catcll fly, the name of the genus Silene, of 
which many species produce a sticky secretion on 
the calyx, the joints of the stem, tire., which pre- 
vents the .access of ants and oth<ir creeping insects 
to the honey, so preserving it for the bees or other 
flying insects by which alone # cross fertilisation is ^ 
eflectcd. Other Caryophyllacea*, notably Lychnis * 
Viscariity possess the same means of defence. I he 
Nottingham Catchfly is Silent ■ nutans. The un- 
related Dinner a muscipula is also sometimes called 
the Carolina Catchfly. See Dionasa. 

Catchpoll, a sheriff’s officer or bailin', who had 
power to arrest. From catch ami poll, ‘ the head ; ’ 
not as is suggested by the spelling catchpole from 
pole : though in various places a long pole was •in 
use for catching or holding criminals by the neck, 
having at the end of it an iron collar with a 
V-shaped opening, occasionally armed with spikes 
on the inside. 

Catcall, Lk, or Catkau-Cambresis, a town « 
in the French department of Nord, on the Selle, . 

14 miles KSE. of Cambrai. Fop. (1886) 9(^0^ 
Here in 1559 the treaty of Oateau-Cambresis was 
concluded between Henry II. of France* and Philip 
II. of Spain. 

Catechism, any compendious system of teach- 
ing drawn up in the form of question and answer. 

It is derived, through low' Latin, from a Creek 
word kateched , which means to resound, or sound 
ir^jto ones ears; to instruct hv word of mouth. 
Persons undef^oing instruction in the principles of 
Christianity were hence called Catechumens (q.v.). 

Catechisms have long formed one of the principal 
means employed for popiflar instruction in the 
truths and duties of the Christian religion. The 
composition of the first catechisms was, in all 
probability, suggested by the ordinary oral in- 
struction of catechumens, and was intended for 
the help both of teachers and pupils.^ It appears 
to have been in the 8th and 9th centuries that the 
first regular catechisms were compiled, of which 
that by Kero, a monk of St Gall, that of Notker 
Labeo of St Gall, and that ascribed to Otfried of 
Weissenburg in Alsace, are among the most noted. 

At later periods the use of catechisms prevailed 
chiefly among the opponents of the hierarchy, as 
among the Waldenses, the Albigenses, the Wyclif- 
ites, and, above all, among the Bohemian Brethren. 

The term catechism appears to have been first em- 
ployed in its present sense among the latter. At 
an early period in the history of the Reformation 
the Reformers began to avail themselves of this 
method of popular instruction, and their catechisms 
became important instruments in that great religi- 
ous movement. After Luther published in 15*20 
his primer of religion, entitled A Short Form 
of the Ten Commandments , the Creed , and the 
Lord's Prayer , several catechisms were prepared 
by leading Protestant theologians, that of Brenz 
( 1527-28) being the most notable. In 1525 Justus 
Jonas and John Agricola had been intrusted w ith 
the preparation of a catechism, and Luther’s visita- 
tion of the Saxon churches in 1528 led to his pre- 
paring his Larger and Smaller Catechisms ( 1529), 
which found a place among the standards of the 
Lutheran churches. The Larger he meant to he 
for teachers, the Smaller for the people. The 
latter has been constantly reprinted, and is very 
extensively used at the present day. A number of 
catechisms w ere published also by the theologians 
of the Reformed churches. The most notew orthy 
are the Geneva and Heidelberg catechisms, anil 
those of (Ecolnmpadius (Basel, 1526), Leo Judie 
(Zurich, 1534), and Bullinger (Zurich, 1555). The 
Geneva catechisms, Larger ami Smaller, were 
the work of Calvin. The latter was published 
in French in 1536 (Lat. ed. 1538); the former 
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appeared in French in 1541 or '1542 ( Lat. ed. 1545), 
was speedily translated into various languages, and 
became an acknowledged standard of the Reformed 
churches, not only in Switzerland hut in the Low 
Countries, in France, and in Hungary. The First 
Book of Discipline of the Scottish Church (1560) 
directs that the children he taught this catechism 
— ‘ which catechism is the most perfect that ever 
yet was used in the kirk 1 — every 4 Sunday ’ after- 
noon in* the presence of the people. The Church of 
Geneva has set aside the authority of Calvin’s cate- 
chisms. The Heidelberg or Palatinate Catechism 
is of greater importance, however, than any other 
as a standard of the Swiss Reformed churches. It 
was comj died by the Heidelberg theologians, Caspar 
Olevianus and Zaeharias Crsinus, at the request of 
the Elector Frederic III. of the Palatinate; it was 
published in 1503, was approved by several synods, 
ami recognised as a symbolical book by the Synod 
of Dort in 1019, and has been translated into all 
the languages of Europe. It is the standard of the 
# Dutch and German Reformed churches of America. 
A tercentenary edition of this catechism was 
published in German, Latin, and English at New 
York in 1803. — King James said at the Hampton 
Court Conference that in Scotland ‘every one who 
was the son of a good man’ thought himself com- 
petent to write a catechism. The catechisms of 
the Scottish Reformation must have been numerous. 
The most popular, until it was superseded by the 
Westminster Catechism, was John Craig’s Smaller 
Catechism ( Edin. 1591*; edited by 1 # . G Law, 1883). 
— The doctrines of the Socinians .are embodied in 
the greater and smaller Racovian Catechisms 
(Polish ed. Racow, 1605; Latin ed. 1009). Besides 
a catechism of 1060, in the form of a conversation 
between father and son, said to have been written 
by George Fox, the Quakers have that of Robert 
Barclay (1073), in which the answers are in the 
language qf the Bible, the distinctive peculiarities 
of the sect being involved in the questions. 

In the Church of Rome there were several 
catechisms published in Germany and elsewhere 
before the Tridentine settlement of doctrine. A 
Scottish catechism, known as Archbishop Hamil- 
ton’s, was issued by authority of a provincial 
council in 1552, and was ordered to be read in 
church by the parish priests. But in 1563 the 
Council of Trent in its twenty-fourth session 
determined to compose .and prescribe for the whole 
church an authorised form of catechism, which the 
bishops were to have translated into the vulgar 
tongue, and expounded to the people by the 
curates. The work was, however, not carried 
through by the council itself, and Pius IV. in- 
trusted its completion to a commission of four 
theologians. Eminent scholars were also appointed 
to perfect its latinity, and when linished m 1504 
it was once again submitted to a new commission 
under Cardinal Sirletus. It finally appeared in 
1566 under the title Catechism us Homan us ex dccrcto 
Coneilii Tridentin i Pii V. Poutinax jttssa edit us. 
Irfform it is not catechetical, and it is addressed, 
not to the people, but to the curates as a guide to 
them in their instructions. It possesses very high 
authority, but is ill adapted for popular use. For 
lay teacfiing it has fallen into desuetude, and has 
been superseded by various catechisms of more 
private origin. The most popular of these were 
prepared by the Jesuit Peter Canisius. His larger 
work, entitled Summa Doctrinic et Institutionis 
Christiana ?, was published in 1554, and the shorter 
(1556) reached more than 400 editions, and was 
used in the schools of all countries. In the 
present day, as a general rule, each diocese pos- 
sesses a catechism of its own approved by the 
bishop. In England the short 4 Penny Catechism ’ 
is used by authority of all the bishops in concert. 


The catechism called the Orthodox Confession 
of the Catholic and Apostolic Eastern Church , 
was prepared about 1640 by Peter Mogilas, 
metropolitan of Kief, and received symbolical 
authority from a synod at Jerusalem in 1672. 
It is often called the Larger Russian Catechism, 
to distinguish it from the Smaller Catechism pre- 
pared by order of Peter the (beat in 1723. These 
were practically superseded by the catechisms of 
Platon, metropolitan of Moscow (first published in 
1762), and of Philaret, also metropolitan of Moscow, 
which has since 1839 been in general use in the 
schools and churches of Russia. — Besides these cate- 
chisms, which have a historic interest, or are of 
importance from their symbolical character, there 
have appeared at all periods, since the Reforma- 
tion, many others, both Protestant and Roman 
Catholic, some doctrinal, some controversial, some 
devoted to particular subjects, as the sacraments, 
or to particular purposes, as the preparation of can- 
didates for admission to the Lord’s Supper, some 
adapted to the mental capacity of very young 
children, &c. The opinion, however, has become 
prevalent, that doctrinal abstracts are not the 
best form in which religion can he presented to 
the young, and the use of catechisms lias accord- 
ingly been in some measure relinquished in favour 
of other methods of instruction. 

The catechism of the Church of England with 
which we are most familiar is the smaller one 
published in the Book of Common Prayer. It is 
in two parts : the first contains and explains the 
Baptismal Covenant, the Creed, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the Lord’s Prayer; the second 
explains the two sacraments, Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper. It is not known with absolute 
certainty who was the author of the first part ; 

f irobably Cranmer and Ridley bad the principal 
land in framing the questions and answers. It 
was originally put forth in the reign of Edward VI., 
and condemned as heretical in the reign of Mary, 
and underwent several modifications from 1549 to 
1661. It must not be confounded with Cranmer’s 
Catechism (1548), which was a larger work, differ- 
ently arranged, and probably translated chiefly from 
the Latin catechism of Justus Jonas. This first part 
of the church catechism was formerly spoken of as 
the Shorter Catechism. There was a larger church 
catechism compiled also in the reign of Edward 
VI. by Poynet, Bishop of Winchester, and pub- 
lished, together with the 42 Articles, in 1553, and it 
corresponds in some degree with the smaller work 
above described. It was afterwards revised and 
enlarged by Dean Nowell, and published in 1570; 
and, though never officially promulgated by the 
church, it has some authority from having been 
approved by the lower house of Convocation. At 
the Hampton Court Conference (1604),- the Shorter 
Catechism was considered too short, and Nowell’s 
larger one ‘ too long for novices to learn by heart ; ’ 
accordingly, at James L’s suggestion, an addition 
was made to the former of that explanation of the 
two sacraments which now forms the second part of 
the church catechism. This is attributed to Dean 
Overall. The whole is a work much esteemed by 
all sections of the church as remarkable for its 
simplicity, truth, and catholicity. It, however, 
states sacramental doctrine in a way that is not 
very acceptable to the extreme Low Church party. 
Hence, the Prayer-book put forth by the Omreh 
of Ireland, while leaving the catechism otherwise 
untouched, ingeniously interpolates an additional 
question and answer (based on Article XXVII].), 
which, in the opinion of many, tends to modify the 
ideas suggested by the catechism concerning Holy 
Communion. Modifications occur, too, in the 
Catechism of the American Episcopal Church. 
The rubrics in the Common Prayer-book enjoin 
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the teaching of the catechism in the church on 
Sundays and holidays after the second lesson at 
Evening Prayer; and the 59th canon contains a 
like injunction, imposing penalties on the clergy 
who neglect this. The custom of catechising in 
the church had fallen into almost universal disuse, 
but in many parishes it has been revived with 
excellent results. 

The Larger and Shorter Catechisms, which, with 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, constitute 
the standards or symbolical books of the Presby- 
terian churches throughout the British empire and 
the United States or America, were compiled by 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster (q.v.): 
the Shorter Catechism * to be a directory for 
catechising such as are of weaker capacity;’ the 
Larger, ‘for catechising such as have made some 
proficiency in the knowledge of the Christian 
religion.’ The Larger Catechism was presented to 
the English House of Commons on 22d October 
1647 ; the Shorter on the 25th November 1647— 
and both, with proofs added, on or before the 
14th April 1648 ; and in July 1648 both received 
the sanction of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland — the General Assembly, in 
the act approving of the Larger Catechism", de- 
claring it to be *a rich treasure for increasing 
knowledge among the people of God,’ and that 
‘they bless the Lord that so excellent a catechism 
has been prepared.' The Shorter Catechism has, 


€a'tecllll, a substance employed in tanning 
and dyeing and medicinally as an astringent. The 
catechu of commerce is obtained chfotly from two 
East Indian trees ( Acacia Catechu and A. S timet). 
The former is common in most parts of India, and 
also in tropical East Africa, and the latter grows in 
Southern India, Bengal, and Gujerat. Catechu is 
known in India by the name kdt or kut. Cutch is 
another form of onfe or other of these names, and 
is a common commercial name. The trees* are cut 
down when they are about a foot in diameter, 
and according to some accounts only the heart- 
! wood is used, but other reports say that the 
1 whole of the woody part of the trunk is utilised. 
The catechu is obtained by cutting it into smalj 
chips, and boiling it in water, straining the 
liquid from time to time, and adding fresh sup- 
plies of chips, till the extract is of sufficient con- 
sistence to be poured into clay moulds; or when 
of the thickness of tar, it is allowed to harden for 
two days, so that it will not run, and is formed into 
balls about the size of oranges, which are placed on 
husks of rice or on leaves, and appear in commerce 
enveloped in them. Catechu is of a dark-brown 
colour, hard and brittle, and when broken has a 
shining surface. It possesses an astringent taste, 
but no odour. It is a very permanent colour, and 
is employed in the dyeing of blacks, browns, fawns, 
drabs, \-c. Ordinary commercial catechu or cutch 
is composed of catechu-tannic acid, which is soluble 


however, been far more generally used for the . in cold water, and eatechin or catechu ic acid, which 
impose of instruction than the Larger, which has ’ is nearly insolhble in cold abut soluble in boilm. 


l>oeii generally felt to be too minute in its state- 
ments, and too burdensome to the memory to be 
employed as a catechism. Even the Shorter Cate- 
chism is regarded by many, who substantially 
adhere to its doctrine, as carrying the statement 
of dogmatic theology beyond what is proper for 
elementary instruction, whilst it has been long 
felt to be unsuitable for the very young and the 
very ignorant, and its use is now almost always 
j) receded by that of catechisms more adapted to 
their capacity. Its influence, however, has been 


water. The latter can be separated in the state 
of minute, aeieular, colourless crystals. It is often 
adulterated with earthy sulfctances, but its ready 
solubility in water and alcohol should at once show 
the presence of such by leaving them behind in an 
insoluble state. Areca or Palm Catechu, sometimes 
called Ceylon Catechu, differs wholly from the 
above. It is got from the ripe nuts of the Betel 
palm, which yield, by boiling, a b*lack, very 
astringent extract, resembling true catechu, but 
of inferior quality. This substance is rarely 


y great iii forming the religious opinions, ami J exported from India (see Areca, Betel). — Gaiubir 


in exercising and training the intellectual faculties, 
wherever Presbyterianism has prevailed ; for it has 
been, and still is, in almost universal use among 
Presbyterians speaking the English language, and 
to a considerable extent among Independents or 
Congregationalists both in Britain and America. 
In Holland also, a translation of it has been much 
used. It is very generallv regarded, bv those 
whose doctrinal views are in accordance with it, 
as an admirable eompend of Christian doctrine ami 
duty. ‘The older I grow,’ said Carlyle — ‘and I 
now stand upon the brink of eternity — the more 
comes back to me the first sentence in the cate- 
chism which I learned when a child, and the fuller 
and deeper its meaning becomes : “ What is the 
chief end of man? — To glorify God, and to enjoy 
Him for ever.” '—Catechisms without number had 
been issued by Puritan divines in England between 
1600 and 1645. A large proportion of the members 
of the Westminster Assembly had previously pub- 
lished catechisms of their own. The authorship of 
the Assembly’s Catechisms has been the subject 
of much debate, or at least the authorship of the 
first drafts of them ; it being admitted that they 
were prepared with great care by committees of 
tlie Assembly. But the probability appears to he, 
that their authorship is to be ascribed entirely to 
these committees ; and that, like the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, they are thus the result of 
the joint labours of many. See Ehrenfeuchter, 
Gesehichtc des Kettechismus ( 1857 ) ; Niemeyer, Col- 
lectio Confession wm (1840) ; SchafFs History of the 
Creeds of Christendom (3 vols. New* York, 1876; 
Lond. 1877). 


(q.v. ) may he regarded as a kind of catechu. Terra 
j Japonica , or Japan Earthy is an old name for 
catechu, not quite disused, given in mistake as to 
its nature and origin. About 6000 tons of catechu 
or cutch are annually imported into Great Britain 
from India. 

Catecllll'ineilS (Gr. katechomnenoiy persons 
undergoing a course of instruction ; see Catechism ), 
the appellation given, in the early Christian church, 
to those converted Jews and heathens who hail not 
yet received baptism, but were undergoing a course 
of training and instruction preparatory to it. They 
had a place assigned them in the congregation, but 
were not permitted to he present at the dispensa- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, which from the end of tlie 
2d century was regarded as a sacred mystery. The 
name Catechumens first occurs as the designation 
of a separate hotly in the time of Tertullian, and 
their distribution into different classes or grades 
according to their proficiency, is first referred to 
bv Origen. The most famous catechetical school 
of the early church was that of Alexandria, which 
had Panta*nus, Clement, Origen, Dionysius and 
others among its teachers. The only extant speci- 
mens of the ancient catechetical teaching (which 
was not necessarily by question and answer) are 
tw'enty-three lectures by Cyril of Jerusalem (348), 
and Augustine’s Do catevhizandis Iiudibus . — The 
term Catechumens was afterwards employed to 
designate young members of the Christian church 
who were receiving instruction to prepare them 
for confirmation or for the Lord’s Supper, and it 
is still often used in this sense. See DisciPLINA 
Arcani. 
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Categories, in philosophy, the highest classes 
under which Objects of knowledge can be syste- 
matically arranged, understood as an attempt "at a 
comprehensive classification of all that exists. The 
name has come down to us from Aristotle, in whose 
1 system the categories are ten in numbers Sub- 
stance, quantity, quality, relation* place, time , situ- 
ation, possession , action, and suffering. From the 
point of view of logic, these may ne reduced to two : 
substance and attribute ; of metaphysics, to being 
and accident. The Cartesians had the three cate- 
gories— substance, attribute, and mode ; Leibnitz— 
substance, quantity, quality, action or passion, and 
relation ; and Locke— substance, mode, and rela- 
tion. J. S. Mill classifies all existences or describ- 
able things as follows : ( 1 ) Feelings, or states of 
consciousness, the most comprehensive experience 
that the human mind can attain to, since even the 
external world is only known as conceived by our 
minds ; (2) the minds which experience those" feel- 
# ings; (3) the bodies, or external objects, which' are 
supposed to excite all that class of feelings that we 
denominate sensations ; (4) the successions and co- 
existences, the likenesses and unlikenesses, between 
feelings or states of consciousness. Although those 
relations are considered by us to subsist between 
the bodies, or tilings, external to our minds, we are 
driven in the last resort to consider them as really 
subsisting between the states of each one's owii 
individual mind. 

The categories of Kant are coifceived under a 
totally different point of view. The Root-notions of 
the understanding ( Siamnihegriffe firs Vcrstandcs), 
they are the specific forms of the a priori or formal 
element in rational cognition — forms inherent in the 
understanding, under which the mind embraces the 
objects of actual experience. The Kantian philo- 
sophy supposes that human knowledge is partly 
made up of the sensations of outward things— 
colour, sound, touch —and partly of mental ele- 
ments or functions existing prior to all experience of 
the actual world. (This is the point of difference 
between the school of Locke, who rejected all innate 
ideas, conceptions, or forms, ami the school of Kant. 
No such question was raised under the Aristotelian 
categories.) Kant’s categories are as follows: (1) 
Quantity, including unity, multitude, totality; (2) 
Quality, including reality, negation, limitation ; 
(3) Relation, including substance and accident, 
cause and effect, action and reaction; (4) Modality, 
which includes possibility, existence, necessity. 
These indicate the elements of our knowledge a 
priori; and though they are the necessary con- 
ditions under which alone experiences can he real- 
ised to the mind, are merely subjective forms of its 
own activity, distinct from and inapplicable to the 
world of non men a— the thing in itself — that lies out- 
side and beyond. Fichte based the whole system of 
the categories of reality on the affirmation of itself 
by the Ego — the primitive function of self-conscious- 
ness. Hegel carried this further, and showed that 
this primitive function supplied the principle needed 
to harmonise and unify the objective and subjective 
elements in thought. Thought and being are ulti- 
mately identical, and the categories are thus merely 
definite aspects or determinations {Bestimniunyrn ) 
of the universal of thought, which is identical with 
reality or actual existence. 

Ca'tcnary. Tile catenary is the curve formed 
by a flexible homogeneous cord hanging freely be- 
tween two points of support, and acted on by no 
other force than gravity, the name being suggested 
by Lat. catena, ‘ a chain. ’ The catenary possesses 
several remarkable properties, one of which is, that 
its centre of Gravity (q.v.) is lower than that of any 
curve of equal perimeter, and with the same fixed 
points for its extremities. Tt is of importance for 
the theory of suspension Bridges (q.v.). 


Cateni pora, a genus of fossil tabulate corals 
peculiar to Palaeozoic strata, confined in Britain to 
the Silurian measures. See Coral. 

Cateran (Gaelic and Irish, ceatharnach, ( a 
soldier ’ ), originally an Irish or Highland soldier, a 
kem ; usually, however, a Highland reiver or free- 
booter. See Clan, Highlands. 

Caterpillar, the larval stage of butterflies and 
moths (Lepidoptera), and the representative in this 
special order of the grab, maggot, or larva phase in 
tlielife-history of many insects. 

General Structure .— The caterpillar, so familiar 
in its external appearance, has usually 12 body- 
rings, not including the head, is provided with 
strong biting jaws, strikingly contrasted with the 
mouth organs of the adult, has three pairs of five- 
jointed clawed legs on the region corresponding to 
the thorax, and usually five rudimentary stumps or 
pro-legs on the abdomen. These unjointed append- 
ages are borne on the sixth to the ninth, and on the 
twelfth segments of the body; some of them may he 
absent ; in the majority of cases they are adapted 
for clambering. The body may be naked or covered 
with hairs, bristles, and spines, which, in caterpillars 



Fig. 1. 

a, Chocrncomjxt tersa, showing eve-like spots; b, young cater- 
pillar of Ddlcphilit Kuphorbide (after Weistnann ). Cf. tig. 5. 

living an exposed life, are usually brightly coloured. 
The large head is divided by a median line, and 
beat's six eye-spots on each side, a pair of short three- 
iointed feelers, strong upper jaws or mandibles, 

I besides jointed palps on tne two successive pairs of 
mouth appendages. Two well-developed spinning 
organs open on the second pair of maxilhe forming 
the lower lip or labium. On each side, on the first 
ring, and on the fourth to the eleventh, there are 
nine pairs of stigmata or openings into the respira- 
tory air- tubes. Hatschek has observed the appear- 
ance of three pairs of stigmata on the jaw-segments 
of the head. The colours are familiarly bright in 
many instances, and may have their seat in the 
cuticle or in the skin below, or very frequently in 
deeper regions of the body. A metallic sheen is 
sometimes superadded. The surface is often beau- 
tifully marked longitudinally, or transversely, or 
with ring-spots and eye-spots. Odoriferous and 
other glands frequently occur on* the skin, and 
arc in some cases (Dicranura, Orgyia) eversible. 
The internal anatomy of the caterpillar, though 
essentially resembling that of the adult, differs in 
some striking features. Thus while the larva has 
11 to 12 separate nerve ganglia in the ventral 
chain, the adult insect has usually only two 
separate ganglia in the thorax, and five in the 
abdomen. The digestive system is comparatively 
short and simple ; the circulatory anil respiratory 
systems much like those of the adult ; a few aquatic 
caterpillars have gill-like appendages. 

History. —The caterpillar develops like any 
other larva from the segmented egg and differen- 
tiating embryo; its life is usually more or less 
active and voracious ; it undergoes several moult- 
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ings or ecdi/ses ; begins to develop some of the adult 
structures, and falls into a quiescent pupa, chry- 
salis, or aurelia stage. The pupa is usually (except 
in butterflies) insheathed in a silken cocoon, may 
fixed or free, suspended by one thread or more 
to leaf or branch, or hidden away underground. 
Among butterflies, the uninsheathed pupa may be 
fastened head downwards by a single silken rope 
fastened t-o the tail end (pupw snspomv), or head 
upwards with an extra suspensor round the body 
(sK.sriticttv). The intimate structural changes asso- 
ciated with the remarkable alteration in liahit of 
life have not yet been fully followed. One of the 
most important features is the appearance on the 
caterpillar of what are known as * imagiiial discs,’ 
which appear to arise from the skin, and give 
origin to the limbs and wings of the adult 
insect. Tn the quiescent pupa stage very im- 
portant changes goon, amounting to more or less 
of a remaking of the entire body ; hut it is not 
possible within the present limits to describe the 
changes undergone by the digestive, nervous, and 
other systems, or the very marked transformation 
of the mouth appendages. The cocoon in which 
the pupa becomes the perfect insect may he alto- 
gether absent, or very slight, or strikingly compact 
and protective. Some firm cocoons open very 
neatly from the inside by valvular lips, anu in other 
cases the moth is known to soften the walls of its 
prison by means of some secretion. The gilded 
colour of some pupa* (chrysalids indeed), so mineral - 
like in appearance, not improbably arose, it has 
been suggested, in hot dry countries, and luid a 
protective value among dry rocks. It lias been 
shown experimentally to arise as a direct con- 
sequence of bright surroundings. The cocoon 
occasionally consists solely, or almost solely, of 
the hairs of the larva ; in some eases leaves, 
wood, earth, &e. are used in construction; in 
most moths it is spun. The work of spinning the 
usual cocoon is carried on almost ceaselessly, some- 
times for four or live days, and Trouvelot calculates 
that the larva of Polyphemus in distributing its 
silk must have moved its head to and fro about 
2o4,000 times. 

A very primitive insect type is represented bv 
a widely distributed genus I'eripatus (q.v.), which 
remains permanently at a sort of caterpillar level, 
and serves to connect jointed-footed animals or 
arthropods with worm-like forms. The caterpillar 
may be interpreted as in part a recapitulation 
of this historical stage in the evolution of insects. 



Fig. 2. — Peripatus : 

Survival of ancestral insects (from Moseley). 

The caterpillar thus represents the prolongation of 
an ancestral and embryonic stage, while many of its 
characters have arisen as secondary adaptations to 
its peculiar mode of life. Between each moult there 
is a period of quiescence, and this becomes greatly 
prolonged in that all-important moult in which the 
mouth organs of the larva are modified into those of 
the adult. Free life at a period so momentous would 
evidently be disadvantageous even if it were pos- 
sible. The pupa, furthermore, may come to have 
a secondary importance other than that of simply 
being an exhausted quiescence at the final moult- 
ing ; it may come to be of vital moment as a pro- 
tective phase, by means of which the insect sur- 
vives the cold of winter or the drought of the 
dry season. In one ease (Cossus) the preparatory 
stages may be prolonged for three years. From 


k another point of view the life-history may become 
more intelligible — viz. from the sid& of Its physi- 
, | ology. In the embryonic development the young 
form is built up at the expense of its endow- 
* | meat of food-capital. The first chapter is one 
j of passivity and living on past gains. When 
! these are exhausted, and the embryonic processes 
i : completed, the larva emerges, hungry, voracious, 
i [ active. In its ravages and moulting s it exhibits 
alternate minor rhythms of activity and passivity. 
Finally having laid up a store of food-capital in the 
: - recesses of its 4 fatty body,’ it falls asleep into the 
i more emphasised quiescence of the pupa stage. 

! During tuis phase of fasting and passivity, and 
of life sustained by past miins, moment mis changes, 
associated with gradual loss of weight, take place, 
and the final debut is made by the appearance of 
the active, frugal, sexually -mature, comparatively 
short-lived adult. It is not yet possible to ration- 
alise the details of the life-history, hut in the 
alternations of activity and passivity common to 
all living organisms, and here more marked tlutn * 
in any other case, the solution must he sought. 

Protection and Colour . — Caterpillars are evi- 
dently enough tempting juicy morsels to birds and 
other insect-eating animals ; their slow movements 
render them liable to ready capture, and, as 
j Wallace has pointed out, their soft-walled tense 
| structure is ‘extremely dangerous, for a slight 
wound entails great loss of blood, while a moderate 
j injury must prove fatal.’ it is therefore not sur- 
prising to find that caterpillars, in common with 
the larva* of other insects, have found out, or have 
become the subjects of, various devices for evading 
their enemies. The more conspicuous forms almost 
always possess some unpleasant attribute in taste 
or smell, either in the tissues generally or in special 
glands. Weismann notes how a curious lashing 
about of the tail may preserve one form, and how 
the juices of another attract a protective body- 
guard of ants. Others are so uncanny in the dis- 
position of their hair-tufts and colour, or in the 

to thix mode of Fig. 3.— Terrifying attitude of larva 
defence. Thus of Dicranura cm via (after Foul 

others are in ton), 

their colour and 

markings so like the plants on which thev feed, 
or the ground on which they crawl, that they 
avoid detection, and this protective resemblance 
is often not merely general and superficial, but 
detailed and exact. Thus some wnen iixed as 
pupa* to the stems of plants, are almost indistin- 
guishable from knobs or stunted twigs. In the 
tw ig-like attitude the supporting thread is some- 
times dispensed with. Others are like little splin- 
ters of wood, or the curled margins of withered 
leaves. The hairs and fleshy tubercles may prevent 
the casting of a sharp shadow*. Nor is the ‘mimicry * 
confined to resembling the parts of plants, but' ft 
palatable insect may probably save itself by approxi- 
mating in colour to one that is distasteful. Mr 
Bates observed a large caterpillar deceptively like 
a small venomous snake. Protective resemblance 
may be further abetted by unpalatable taste or 
unpleasant smell. Some forms hide during the 
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day ; others feign death when caught. In more 
than one species (Dicranura) the larva spurts out 
formic acid. 

Darwin had been impressed with the colours of 
caterpillars, which, occurring as 
they do on larva*, could not he 
referred to the action of sexual 
selection. Though, as an excep- 
tion, a male caterpillar may be 
much brighter than the female, 
the two sexes are all but invari- 
ably the same, and no sexuality 
^ // or st ' xua l choice is yet devet- 

xyjjTJ/ oped. Wallace attacked the 
problem, and maintained that 
the conspicuous forms were dis- 
tasteful to birds and reptiles, 
and that the conspicuous colours 
were advantageous reminders of 
unpalatableness. To this Poul- 
ton has added the necessary 
caution, that animals forced by 
hunger will eat the distasteful 
beauties, and come to like them. 

For a most interesting series 
of studies on the colour and 
markings of caterpillars, the 
reader should consult Pro- 
fessor Weismann’s Studies in 
the Theory of Descent , and the valuable editorial 
notes of the translator, Professor ^Meldola. The 
whole burden of Weismanns work is to show that 
in the marking and yolouring (of the Sphiiighhe 
in particular) no action of an impelling? vital force 
can be recognised, but that ‘the origination and 
perfection of these characters depend entirely on 
the known factors of natural selection and correla- 
tion,’ though of course natural selection can only 
operate on the variations possible to the physical 
constitution and conditions of the organism. In 
tracing the presumed historical evolution of the 
Sphingidie, which is more or less fully recapitu- 
lated in the individual development, he starts (1) 
from concealed or subterranean, white or yellow, 
forms, with a horn on the tail and with bristles, but 
without markings* (2) in adaptation to life on 
linear plants like grasses, longitudinal markings 
are evolved and confirmed by natural selection ; 


log. 4. -Hawthorn 
twig with at- 
tached twig-like 
larva (a) of 
Iinmia Cradte- 
f/ata (after Poul- 
ton ). 




Fig. r>. 

a, Caterpillar of Sphinx Convolvuli; b, larva of Macroglossa 
Stellataruvi, showing lines and spots (alter Wcismann). 

(3) these are succeeded by oblique stripes, spread- 
ing from one segment to another, evolved by 
natural selection and correlation, and followed by 
the disappearance of the longitudinal lines which 
spoil tlie effect; (4) on the second last segment 
ring-spots then appear, and tend to spread to other 
rings ; these are deceptively like the berries of the 
food-plant at one time, or have a terrifying eye- 


like appearance afterwards, and are often signals 
of distastefulness. 

Poulton made a long scries .of experiments of 
a most interesting nature on the subtle rela- 
tions between Lepidopterous larva 1 and their 
surroundings. The colours and markings have 
a double source: (1) pigments derived from 
the food-plants; (2) pigments proper to the 
larva*. A larva may l>e coloured from cither or 
both of these sources ; all greens seem due to the 
chlorophyll, and most yellows to the xanthophyll 
of plants ; other colours to the proper pigments 
of the 'larva*. The derived pigments are more 
frequently the basis of general resemblances to 
surroundings, the true pigments of special and 
detailed likeness. Poulton arranges the causes of 
colour in larva*, in the presumed historic order of 
their employment, thus : ( 1 ) Ready-made colour 
in the internal tissues and organs, in the digestive 
tract, fat, and dorsal blood-vessel; (2) derived 
pigments which have passed through the walls of 
the digestive tract into the blood or the tissue 
under the cuticle; (3) true pigment in the cuticle 
and in the layer immediately oelow ( the hypodcr- 
mis). Hut the point of most general interest is the 
relation between the colour of the larva* and that 
of their food-plants. Within the same species the 
colours mav vary to suit the colour of the feeding- 
ground. Abundant instances of this are recorded 
in Meldola’s notes to Weismann’s Studies. 
McLachlan noted for instance that the larva* of 
E uni the via ubsynthiata were yellowish on the 
yellow ragweed {Scneeio jacobcvu), reddish on the 
purplish centaury ( Ccntaurea niyru ), and white 
on the mayweed ( Matricaria ). Poulton has the 
credit of analysing this interesting relation. He 
has shown that the influence of the food-plant 
must act throughout a long period of larval life, 
that the effects probably accumulate during suc- 
cessive generations, and that the result cannot he 
referred to the direct influence of the material 
eaten. The interpretation is rendered particularly 
difficult ‘by the gradual working of the process, 
often incomplete in a single life, by the excessively 
complex and diverse result, and bv the special 
character of the stimulus, for it is onYy part of the 
environment which produces any effect.’ In the 
case of the larva of Smerinthus ocelbttns , Poulton 
has shown that the colour relation is adjustable 
within the limits of a single life, and that the pre- 
dominant colour of the plant is the inciting stimu- 
lus. The colour adaptation is not- in this case at 
any rate due to the gradual working of natural 
selection, but to relatively immediate power 
enabling the larva to suit itself to its conditions. 
Hut the influence, though in one sense direct, is a 
very subtle one. Poul ton’s investigations show 

( 1 ) that larva* have certain hereditarily trans- 
mitted tendencies towards certain colours; (2) 
that the colour of the leaf, and not the substance 
eaten, is the agent which influences the larval 
colours; (3) that the influence is an intricate 
nervous one, ‘making itself felt by affecting the 
absorption and production of pigments rather than 
their modification when formed;’ and (4) that 
individual variations are comparatively unimport- 
ant, though it is ouite possible that variation 
began somewhat uselessly m the pigments in the 
blood, \e., and were afterwards ‘rendered effica- 
cious bv co-ordination with the environment. * 
Some of Mr Poulton ’s most lieautiful recent ex- 
periments (1887) are those which show how the 
golden surroundings of a gilt-lined box favour the 
production of golden pupa*. The above naturalist, 
to whose observations this article is so much in- 
debted, has done more than any one else to 
penetrate into the physiological conditions of 
caterpillar colour, but much still remains to be 
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done in elucidating the idle of colour in the con- 
stitution of these and other animals. 

General Life. — As already noted, most cater- 
pillars lead an active life, some roving only at 
night, others also in the daytime. Young larva* 
have been observed to seek the light. Their move- 
ments are guided by an appreciation of the force of 
gravitation ; they usually crawl upwards ; and they 
always know their food-plant wnen they come to 
it. Their frequent falls from, for them, considerable 
heights, are oroken, it has been suggested, by the 
springy hairs with which they are so often covered. 
Many of them seem to have an insatiable hunger, 
and eat straight on. Their ravages among vege- 
tables and other plants are only too well known. 
Some forms are carnivorous, and Mr Poulton has 
suggested that this might arise from cannibalism 
induced by scarcity ot food, as his observations 
vividly indicate. While older larva* will appar- 
ently rather starve than take to a new food-plant, 
it has been conclusively shown that the newly 
hatched larva is not so fastidious, hut ‘is free to 
form special relations with occasional or rare food- 
plants. Trouvelot’s experiments on the larva* of 
Polyphemus showed that a caterpillar, fifty-six 
days old, had consumed not less than one hundred 
and twenty oak leaves, weighing in all three- 
fourths of a pound, and had drunk not less than 
half an ounce of water. The food would weigh 
86,000 times the original weight of the larva. ‘ Of 
this, about one- fourth of a pound becomes ex- 
crementitious matter; 207 grains are assimilated, 
and over five ounces evaporated.’ A few larva* 
(Nymphula, &c.) arc aquatic, many bore in wood, 
leaves, and soft vegetable substances, others are 
largely subterranean. 

The caterpillars of some of the silkworm sub- 
order (Bom by cina) live together within a common 
pouch-like cradle, and others move in file-like 
processions (sec Army WORM). Migrating cater- 
pillars (Noctua) have been described, which move 
m search of food in vast armies, marching straight 
on over everything, until a fit pasturage is found. 
In one case (quoted hv Kirby and Spence from the 
Charleston Courier, May 1842) the passage of such 
a host is said to have made the ground black for 
days ; in another instance reported from America, 
they stopped a heavy train going at the rate of 10 
or 12 miles an hour. 

Comparatively few caterpillars reach maturity 
(happily for the sake of the plants in the next 
season ) ; many are destroyed by the weather, 
many by hungry birds, reptiles, and other animals, 
and many by insect pests of the families Iclineu- 
moniihe (see Ichneumon-fly) and Tachinaria*. 
The ichneumon -Hies pierce the caterpillars, and 
make them the receptacles of their eggs ami the 
edible cradles of their larva*. 

As typical injurious caterpillars may he noticed, 

( 1 ) on vegetables, those of the cabbage-moths (e.g. 
Mamestra brassica? , and several species of Pieris 
or Pontia), the turnip-moths {Noctua segetnm , 
Ccrostoma xylostella ), the silver Y-moth ( Plusia 
gamma), the carrot-moths ( Depressaria), the hop- 
moths (Dasychira, Hepialus, Pyralis), the pea- 
moth ( Grapholitha pisana), the death's-head 
{Sphinxatropos) ; (2) on trees, those of the goat- 
moth ( Cossus ligniperda), the wood leopard -moth 
{Zeuzera wsculi), the buff-tip moth ( Pygara 
buccphala), the lackey-moth ( Bombyx (clis-io- 
campa) neustria), &c. Sec Miss Ormerod’s Injuri- 
ous Insects. 

The devastations of caterpillars are to some 
extent compensated for by the fertilising work 
of the adults, and by the silk of the silkworms. 
But apart from their destructiveness and utility, 
they are full of interest and of scientific puzzles. 
Old Swammerdam saw in their metamorphosis 


‘the resurrection painted before our eyes, while 
moralists and poets have often delighted in point- 
ing out the analogies suggested l»y the crawl- 
ing immature caterpillar, with fault promise of its 
future, hv the seeming death and eollin-like cocoon 
of the chrysalids, by the new birth, glory, and 
heaven want flight of the perfected forms. 

Literature. — Balfour, Embryo! wig , voJ. i. ; Kirby and 
Spence, Introduction to Entomology : Lubbock, letanior* 
phones of Insects (‘Nature’ series) ; Packard, Guide to the 
Study of Insects ; Poulton, Transactions of Entomological 
Society (1885-6-7), British Association Report (1887), 
Proceedings of Zoological Society (1887); Wallace, Pro- 
ceedings of Entomological Society (1867); Weismann 
(translated by Meldola), Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82); Wilson, Lame of British L< gidoptera and 
their Food Plants (London, 1880). 

Catcshy, Mark, naturalist, horn about 1679, 
probably in London, travelled in North America in 
1710-19 and 1722-26, and published Natural His- 
tory of Carolina, Florida, and the Bahama Islands 
(2 vols. 1731 43), Ilortus Jiritanno-Amcricanus, and* 
a work on the fishes, reptiles, and insects of flie 
Isle of Providence. German translations of the 
first and last appeared at Nuremberg. He died in 
London, 23d December 1749. 

Catesby, Robert, horn in 1573, was a 
Northamptonshire Catholic of good fortune and 
lineage, being sixth in descent from Richard III.'s 
Catesby, who was hanged three days after J>os- 
wortli. Robei^, however, had suffered much as a 
recusant both by fines anti imprisonment, when 
in 1604 he engaged in the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). 
He was shot dead in the/dcfence of Holbeachc 
House, 8th November 1605. 

Cat-fish, in Britain, is usually a name for the 
’VYolf-lish (q.v.). — In America the name is com- 
monly applied to a very different fish, one of the 
genus Pimelodus and family Silurida*. Sixteen 
species occur in the lakes and rivers of North 
America. The skin is naked, and the head has 
eight fleshy barbules. The Common Cat-fish ( P. 
atrarins), or Horned Pout, is one of the commonest 
river fishes of the United States, especially in the 
east and north. It is from 7 to 9 inches in length, 
and is a very important food fish, though its flesh, 
like that of all the cat-fishes, is insipid. Like all 
its congeners it prefers muddy bottoms, and is 
sluggish in its movements. The Great Lake Cat- 
fish ( P. nigricans) is from 2 to 4 feet long, weighs 
from 6 to 30 pounds, and is found in lakes Erie 
and Ontario. 

Uatgllt is employed in the fabrication of the 
strings of violins, liarps, guitars, and other musical 
instruments ; as also in the cords jised by clock- 
makers, in the bows of archers, and in whipcord. 
It is generally prepared from the intestines of the 
sheep, rarely from those of the horse, ass, or mule, 
and not those of the cat. The first stage in the 
operation is the thorough cleansing of the in- 
testines from adherent feculent and fatty matters ; 
after which they are steeped in water for several 
days, so as to loosen the external membrane, which 
can then be removed by scraping with a blunt 
knife. The material which is thus scraped off is 
employed for the cords of battledoors and rackets, 
and also as thread in sewing t he ends of intestines 
together. The scraped intestines are then steeped 
in water, and scraped again, when the large in- 
testines are cut oft and placed in tubs with" salt, 
to preserve them for the sausage-maker; and the 
smaller intestines are steeped in water, thereafter 
treated with a dilute solution of alkali (4 oz. potash, 

4 oz. carbonate of potash, and 3 to 4 gallons of 
water, with occasionally a little alum), and are 
lastly drawn through a perforated brass thimble, 
and assorted into their respective sizes. In order 
to destroy any adherent matter which would lead 
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to putrefaction, and the consequent development 
of offensive od<*irs, it is customary to subject the 
catgut to the fumes of burning sulphur— i.e. sul- 
phurous acid, which acts as an Antiseptic (q.v.), 
tind arrests decomposition. The best strings come 
• from Italy, and arc used for musical instruments. 
These are known as Homan .strings, but they are 
made in several Italian towns, the most valuable 
coming from Naples. About 10 per cent, of the 
violin strings manufactured are false— i.e. they 
produce two sounds. Cut strings for musical 
instruments become useless after being kept a few 
years. Cord for clock makers is made from the 
smallest of the intestines, and occasionally from 
larger ones, which have been split longitudinally 
into several lengths. The catgut obtained from 
the intestines of horses, asses, and mules is prin- 
cipally made in France, and is employed in the 
same way as leather belts for driving lathes and 
other small machines. 

0 a genus of Celastracem, often reckoned i 

unfler Celastrus. O. edulis, Arabian Tea, the Khfit 
of the Arabs, is a shrub highly valued by them on 
account of its leaves, which arc chewed or infused j 
like codec or tea, to which its properties seem I 
essentially similar. It is cultivated along with I 
coffee. | 

iatliari (Or., ‘pure’), or CATHAKISTS, a name 
assumed by a widely diffused Gnostic sect of the 
middle ages, which took its rise most probably 
among the Slavs in Southern Macedonia, and spread 
over the whole of Southern and Western Europe. 
In Thrace it found a kmdred sect in the Paulicians 
( <|. v. ), who had been transported thither about 
970, and they were there known as Bogomili 
( q. v. ). In the second half of the Pith century 
they wore in great strength in Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Slavonia, and divided into two branches, 
distinguished as the Albanensians (the more ex- 
treme section), and the Concorezensians (named 
from Goriza in Albania). It is remarkable that 
the name Btdgari, by which they were known to 
the returning French crusaders, is the origin of the 
low French word Bongrc, just as the German word 
for ‘heretic’ ( Kctzcr ) is derived from Cazzari, 
the Lombard form of Cathari. In Italy the heresy 
first appeared at Turin alxrnt 1035, ami existed 
down to the 14th century. Tts adherents were called 
Patarini , from Pataria, a street in Milan frequented 
by rag-gatherers, where they held their secret 
meetings in 1058. The Cathari reached their 
greatest numbers in Southern France, where they 
were commonly called Albigenses (q.v.) or Pobli- 
cants, the latter term being a corruption of Pauli- 
cians, with wlTom they were confounded. After 
tlie great Albigensian wars, they were gradually 
rooted out by the Inquisition, and after the first 
half of the ' 14th century they disappear from 
history. The Cathari based their teaching on the 
New Testament and an apocryphal ‘ \ ision of 
Isaiah’ and ‘Gospel of John.’ The only extant 
Catharist writing is a short ritual in the Romance 
language of the 13th-century troubadours (printed 
at Jena in 1852 by Professor Cunitz from the MS. 
at Lyons). All the Cathari held more or less 
Maniclnvan views, and practised a rigid asceticism. 
Deliverance from evil was only to be attained by 
renunciation of the (material) world, including 
marriage, property, and the use of animal food. 
They distinguished between the great mass of their 
Crcdentcs or 4 Believers,’ and the Perfect t, who had 
received the Baptism of the Spirit by the laying on 
of hands, called Consolanientnm, because iu it the 
Comforter was imparted. These ‘ pure ’ ones, esti- 
mated at only 4000 in all Europe about the year 
1240, formed the Catharist Church— the ‘only true 
and pure church on earth.’ Their worship was 



extremely simple, and their church government was 
by bishops (each with two assistants, the Filins 
Major and the Filins Minor) and deacons. See 
C. Schmidt, Histoire et Doctrine de la. Scetc des 
( at /ones (2 vols. Paris, 1849); Lombard, Panliciens, 
Bidgarcs et Bonsdiomnics (1879). 

Catharine, the name of several Christian 
saints : ( 1 ) St Catharine proper, a virgin of 

royal descent in Alexandria, who publicly con- 
fessed the gospel at a sacrificial 
feast appointed by the Emperor 
Maximinus, and was therefore put 
to death, after they had vainly 
attempted to torture her on toothed 
wheels, 307 A. I>. Hence the name 
of ‘Catharine wheel.’ No less than 
fifty heathen philosophers sent by the em- 
peror to convert her in prison were themselves 
converted by her winning eloquence ; whence she is 
the patroness of philosophers and learned schools. 
Having steadily rejected all oilers of earthly mar- 
riage, she was taken in vision to heaven, when 
the Virgin presented her to her sou, and Christ 
plighted his troth to her with a ring. This subject 
lias been a favourite one with many artists (i s 
signifying the union of the redeemed soul with 
Christ) ; the Christ being usually represented as an 
infant. It has been suggested that the attributes 
of the unhistorieal St Catharine seem to have been 
derived from those of the actual Hypatia ( u. v. ), 
a heathen who suffered death at the lianas of 
Christian fanatics. St Catharines festival falls on 
25th November.- (2) St Catharine of Sienna, one of 
the most famous saints of Italy, was the daughter 
of a dyer in Sienna, and was born there in 1347. 
While yet a child she practised extraordinary 
mortifications, and devoted herself to perpetual 
virginity. She became a Dominican, ami therefore 
afterwards a patron saint of the Dominicans. Her 
enthusiasm converted the most hardened sinners, 
and she was able to prevail upon l*ope Gregory XI. 
for the sake of the church to return from Avignon 
to Borne. She was favoured, it was said, with 
extraordinary tokens of favour by Christ, whose 
Stigmata (o.v.) were imprinted upon her body. 
She wrote devotional pieces, letters, and poems, 
a recent edition of which is Tomasseo’s (4 vols. 
Florence, 1860). Her festival falls on 30th April. 
See Orane's History of St Catharine of Sienna (2d 
ed. 2 vols. 1887). — St Catharine of Bologna (1413- 
63; festival 9th March) and St Catharine of Sweden 
(died 1381, festival 22d March) are of less note. 

Catharine de’ Medici, the wife of one king of 
France, and the mother of three, was the daughter 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, Duke of Crbino, and was 
born at Florence in 1519. In her fourteenth year 
she was brought to France, and married to Henry, 
the second son of Francis I. The marriage was a 
part of the political schemes of her unde, Hope 
(’lenient VII. , but as he died soon after, she found 
herself friendless and neglected at the French court. 
In these circumstances she conducted herself with 
a submission which seemed even to indicate a want 
of proper spirit, but which gained her the favour 
of the old king, and in some measure also of her 
husband. The accession of the latter to the throne 
of France, however, made very little difference in 
her situation. It was not till the accession of her 
eldest son, Francis 11., in 1559, that she found 
some scope for her ambition. The Guises at this 
time possessed a power which seemed dangerous to 
that of the throne, ami Catharine entered into 
a secret alliance with the Huguenots to oppose 
them. On the death of Francis II. in 1560, and 
accession of her second son, Charles IX., the govern- 
ment fell entirely into her hands. Caring little for 
religion in itself, although she was very prone to 
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superstition, she disliked the Protestants, chiefly 
because their principles were opposed to the abso- 
lute despotism which she desired to maintain. \ et 
s\\e to rally tlie, Protestant tenders around. 

t\\e throne in order to serve as a counterpoise to 
the Guises. This attempt bavin# failed, and the 
civil war which ensued having ended in the peace 
of Amhoise, highly favourable to the Protestants, 
she became alarmed at the increase of their power, 
and entered into a secret treaty with Spain tor the 
extirpation of heretics ; and subsequently into a 
plot with the Guises, which resulted in the fearful 
massacre of St Bartholomew's Day. This event 
brought the whole power of the state into the 
hands of the queen-mother, who boasted of the 
deed to Roman Catholic governments, and excused 
it to Protestant ones, for she now managed all the 
correspondence of the court. About this time she 
succeeded, hv gold and intrigues, in getting her 
third son, afterwards Henry I If., elected to the 
Polish throne. Hut her arbitrary and tyrannical 
administration roused the opposition of a Roman 
Catholic party, at the head or which was her own 
fourth son, the Duke of Alenyon. It was very 
generally believed that she was privy to the machina- 
tions that led to his death. M hen, after the death 
of Charles IX., Henry III. returned from Poland to 
be king of France, his mother still ruled the court, 
and had the principal share in all the intrigues, 
treacheries, and political transactions of that 
wretched time. Having betrayed all who trusted 
them, she and her son found themselves at last for- 
saken and abhorred by all. The League and the 
Guises had no more confidence in them than had 
the Protestants and Henry of Navarre. Vexation 
on this account preyed on the proud heart of the 
queen-mother in her last days ; and amidst the 
confusion and strife of parties, she died at Blois 
on /3th January 1589, unheeded and unlamented. 
Catharine de’ Medici may fairly he regarded as a 
representative woman of an age when the first prin- 
ciples of human conduct were hopelessly con- 
founded by religious strife and the intrigues and 
corruptions of courts. Virtue had given place 
to luxury, extravagance, cunning sensuality, and 
cruelty. She was only a prominent example of 
qualities which the prevailing conditions of the 
time tended to develop. See Reuniont’s Jugrnd 
Cafrrinas de Medici (Berlin, 1854), T. A. Trollope’s 
Girlhood of Catharine de ’ Medici ( 1 856 ), ( ’apefigue's 
( 'at fieri nr dr Midiris (Paris, 1856), and La Fer- 
riere’s Lcttrcsdc Catherine dc MCI iris (2 vols. Paris, 
1880-85). 

Catharine I., wife of Peter the Great, and 
Empress of Russia. She was a peasant's daughter, 
and her original name was Martha Skavrouska. 
The date of her birth is about 1680. Being 
left an orphan, she was brought up chiefly by a 
Lutheran pastor, Gluck, in Marion burg, Livonia. 
In 1702 she married a Swedish dragoon, hut Marien- 
burg being taken by the Russians in the same year, 
she was made prisoner, and became the mistress of 
Prince MerischikotF. She then attracted the notice 
of Peter the Great. In 1703 she went over to the 
Greek Church, and took the name of Cutharina 
Alexievna. After being for some years the em- 
peror's mistress, she was privately married to him 
in 1707 ; and the marriage was publicly avowed in 
1711. When Peter the Great and his army seemed 
entirely in the power of the Turkish army on the 
Pruth in 1711, Catharine, according to the common 
account, managed by skilful bribery to procure the 
deliverance of the Russians. Catliarine was now 
received into greater favour than ever, and was 
solemnly crowned in 1712. The story, however, 
does not rest on sufficient evidence. At any rate 
Catharine continued to enjoy her high position till 
the death of Peter in 1725. The new party con- 


conieil in nromotinfr the reforms of Veter tho (ireftt 
supported Catharine's claim to he las successor, and 
she was acknowledged Empress and sole llulev O 
i AW the Russia*. Vuder Me.uschiholl s direction, 
the alVairs of government went on well enough tor 
a time ; but the empress ere long began to yield to < 
the influence of a number of favourites, addicted 
herself to drunkenness, and lived such a life as 
could not fail to hurry her to the grave. .She dieil 
17th May 1727. See Pktkk. 

Catharine II,, Empress of Russia, was born 
i at Stettin in 1729. Her father, the Prince of Anhalt- 
Zerhst, was a Prussian field-marshal, and governor 
of Stettin. She received the name of Sophia 
Augusta ; but the Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
having selected her for the wife of her nephew and 
I intended successor, Peter, she parsed from the 
| Lutheran to the Greek Gliuroh, and took (like 
! the Empress Catharine 1.) the name of Catharina 
Alexievna. In 1745 her marriage took place. 
She soon quarrelled with her husband, an«^ 
both of them lived a life of unrestrained vfbe. 
Among his attendants was a Count Soltikotf, with 
whom her intimacy soon became scandalous; and 
Soltikotf was sent on an embassy abroad. But the 
young Polish count, Stanislaus Poniatowski, almost 
immediately supplied bis place. After the death of 
the Empress Elizabeth in 1761, Peter III. ascended 
the Russian throne; but the conjugal differences 
became continually wider. Catharine was banished 
! to a separate •abode ; and Jbe empeior seemed to 
' entertain the design of divorcing her, declaring her 
only son, Paul, illegitimate, and marrying his 
mistress, Elizabeth WoronJoff. The popular dis- 
' like to Peter, however, rapidly increased ; and at 
, length, he being dethroned by a conspiracy, 

| Catharine was made empress. A few days after- 
wards Peter was murdered (July 1762). What 
participation his wife had in his murder has never 
been well ascertained. 

I Catharine now exerted herself to please the 
people, and among other things, made a great 
show of regard for the outward forms of the Greek 
Church, although her principles were, in reality, 
those prevalent among the French philosophers of 
: the 18th century. The government of the country 
was carried on with great energy; and her reign 
was remarkable for the rapid increase of the 
dominions and power of Russia. Not long after 
her accession to the throne her influence secured 
the election of her former favourite, Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, to the throne of Poland. In her own 
empire, however, discontentment was seriously 
manifested, the hopes of the disaffected being 
centred in the young prince Ivan, .who was forth- 
with murdered in the castle of Schlusselburg. 
From that time the internal politics of Russia con- 
sisted chiefly of court intrigues for the humiliation 
of one favourite and the exaltation of another. 
The revolt of the Cossack Pugatchcff in 1773, 
thongh for a time it looked serious, only served to 
fortify her throne. The first partition of Poland in 
1772, and the Turkish war which terminated in the 
peace of Kainardji in 1774, vastly increased the 
empire. In 1787 she made a progress in her southern 
provinces through nourishing towns, villages, ami 
festive scenes ; hut the whole was a sham", having 
been got up for the occasion by Potemkin to impress 
Catharine with the prosperity of her empire. The 
Turkish war which terminated in the peace of Jassy 
in 1792 had similar results, and also the war with 
Sweden, which terminated in 1790. The second 
and third partitions of Poland, and the incorpora- 
tion of Courland with Russia, completed the 
triumphs of Catharine’s reign. She also began a 
war with Persia, and cherished a scheme for the 
overthrow of the British power in India; but a 
stroke of apoplexy cut her oil’, 17th November 1796. 
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She was ft woman of great ability, but she had in a 
large measure tlte vices of the time ami station in \ 
w\uc\v s\\e WveA Wev gaWawtnes were \wW\ \\Wxa\ 
and systematic. vs\\e always bad a paramour who 
dwelt in her palace, and might be regarded as tilling 
•an acknowledged office of state, with large revenues 
and fixed privileges. Of these Potemkin (q.v.) is 
best remembered. Yet distinguished authors Hat- 
tyred her and she invited to her court some of the 
literati and philosophers of France. She professed 
the desire to model her rule on the enlightened 
theories of these men, and she did effect some real 
improvements ; but Russia was not yet in a con- 
dition to profit much from liberal opinions, and the 
character of the empress was not elevated enough 
for a government on high and just principles. 

Catharine Archipelago. See Aleutian 
Islands. 

Catharine Howard. See Howard. 
Catharine of Aragon. Queen of England, 

tfie«first wife of Henry VIII., and fourth daughter 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of 
Castile and Aragon, was born December 1485. 
She occupies a prominent place in English history, 
not tor what she herself was, but for what she was 
tlm occasion of —the Reformation. Married on 14th 
November 1501, when scarcely sixteen, to Arthur 
(1480 1502), Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII., 
she was left a widow on 2d April, and on 25th 
June was betrothed to l^r brother-in-law Henry, as 
yet a boy of only eleven years old. The pope’s 
dispensation enabling syeh near relatives to marry 
was obtained in 1504, ami the marriage took place 
in June 1500, seven weeks after Henry’s accession 
to the crown as Henry VIII. Between 1510 and 
1518 she bore him five children, one only of whom, 
the Princess Mary, survived ; but, though Henry 
was very far from being a model husband, and 
though lie had conceived a passion for Anne Holey n 
(q.v.)as early as 1522, he appears to have treated 
Queen Catharine with all due respect, until 1527. 
H<* now expressed doubts as to the legality of his 
marriage, and set about obtaining a divorce, which, 
all other means failing, was at length pronounced 
by Cranmer in May 1533 (see Henry VIII.). 
Queen Catharine, who hail offered a dignified pass- 
ive resistance to all the proceedings, did not quit 
the kingdom, but took up her residence first at 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, and afterwards at Kim- 
bolton Castle, Huntingdonshire, where she led an 
austere religious life until, on 7th January 1536, 
she died, by poison said rumour, but most likely of 
cancer of the heart. Queen Catharine's personal 
character was unimpeachable, and her disposition 
sweet and gentle. 

Catharine of Braganza. See Charles II. 
Catharine Parr. See Parr. 

Cathartics (Or. kathairo, * I purify’), a name 
originally for all medicines supposed to purify the 
system from the matter of disease (materies morlu), 
which was generally presumed by the ancients to 
exist in all eases of fever and acute disease, and to 
require to be separated or thrown off by the differ- 
ent excretions of the body. Ultimately the term 
cathartics became limited in its signification to 
remedies acting on the bowels, which are popularly 
called Purgatives (q.v.)— a mere translation of the 
Greek word. £ee also Constipation. 

Cathay is the name by which the Chinese em- 
pire was commonly known in Europe during 
medieval times — in connection with Marco Polo’s j 
travels, for example ; and Kitai is still the Russian 
name for China. Cathay, originally Khitai, is 
derived from the Khitan , the earliest of the northern 
races known to have conquered China (possibly 
akin to the Tunguses), who disappeared about i 


the beginning of the 12th century. See CHINA: I 
and Yule, Cathay and the livad Thither (Hakluyt ( 
Society, \ 

Cathcart, William Sen aw, first Earl Path- 
cart, n British general and diplomatist, son of the 
ninth Baron Cathcart of Cathcart, Renfrewshire, 
was horn September 17, 1755. Educated at Eton 
and Glasgow, and admitted an advocate in 1773, 
when he succeeded his father, he next year entered 
the army, took a prominent part in the American 
war, and fought with distinction in Flanders and 
North Germany. In 1803 he was made commander- 
in-chief in Ireland. In 1805 he was engaged on a 
diplomatic mission to Russia; in 1S07 commanded 
the land-forces co-operating with the fleet in the 
attack on Copenhagen, and, for his services, was 
made a British peer, with the title of viscount, and 
received a vote of thanks from both Houses of 
Parliament. Sent in 1812 as ambassador to St 
Petersburg, he accompanied the Czar Alexander in 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814, and was present at 
the congresses of Chatillon and Vienna. In 1814 
he was raised to the rank of earl ; and he died June 
17, 1843. — His eldest son and successor, Charles 
Murray, long known as Lord Greenock, was l)orii 
! in 1783, served in Spain and at Waterloo, after- 
I wards acted in Canada, and was made a general. 

: He died Jtith July 1859. — A younger son, Sir 
George Cathcart, was born in 1794. Educated 
at Eton and Edinburgh, lie entered the army in 
1810, served with the Russians in the campaigns of 
1812 and 1813, and as aide-de-camp to the Duke of 
Wellington, was present at Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo. After helping to suppress the Canadian re- 
hellion of 1835, ami after holding the post of deputy - 
i lieutenant of the Tower for five years, in 1852 he 
was made governor at the Cape, with command of 
the forces, and brought to a successful end the 
! harassing Kaffir war. He returned to England in 
1854 in time to be sent out to the Crimea as general 
of division. His bravery here was conspicuous, 
j especially in the battle of Inkerinann (November 
| 5), where the odds were so terribly against the 
British, and where he fell, shot through the heart. 

, He was buried on the spot where he fell, which in 
his honour was named Cathcart s Hill. Cathcart 
was the author of a very valuable work entitled 
. Commentaries on the War in Jiussia and tier many 
, in 1SIJ-1J ( Loud. 1850). See vul. v. of Kinglake’s 
! Invasion of the Crimea. 

Cathedral, from a Greek word euthedra , 
j signifying a seat. Thus, ‘to speak e.r eathcdrft ,’ 
is to speak as from a seat of authority. The 
cathedral citv is the seat of the bishop of the 
! diocese, and liis throne is placed in the cathedral 
1 church, which is the parish church of the whole 
j diocese. The diocese was, in fact, anciently called 
I paroehia , until the application of this name to 
the smaller portions into which it was divided. 

: Cathedrals vary in rank with the dignity of the see 
to which they belong, and may he episcopal, archi- 
episcopal, metropolitan, or patriarchal. Aneienth 
only a cathedral was styled matrix ceelesia , hut now 
this title is applied to all churches, even parochial 
. only, which have other churches or chapels depend- 
ent” on them. When two cathedrals are found in 
the same town (as is sometimes the case), they are 
called ‘eon -cathedrals.' In the Roman Church the 
establishment, suppression, or union of cathedrals 
is reserved to the pope alone. A cathedral town 
has generally been understood to he entitled to 
the honours of a city, even although the town he 
not a borough incorporate ; but in the case of Man- 
chester the claim was disallowed by a court of law. 
The distinction lndween cathedral and collegiate 
churches consists principally in the see of the 
bishop being at the former. The governing body 
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of a cathedral is called tiie dean and chapter— i.e. 
tiie dean and canons who meet for corporate pur- 
poses in the chapter-house of the cathedral. The 
property of the cathedral vests in this body. In 
England they elect the bishop of the diocese on the 
issue of a contjr if Hire from the crown, hut as the 
person to he elected is always named, and they 
may be compelled by a mandamus to elect that 
person and no other, the election is merely a form. 

The bishop is ‘visitor 'of tiie dean and chapter, 
and the metropolitan is visitor of all cathedrals 
within his province ; while the crown holds that 
office during the vacancy of the archbishopric. In 
England, all cathedrals are distinguished as being 
either of the old or the new foundation. The 
cathedrals of the old foundation are those which 
have from the first been served by secular canons : 
those of the new foundation were originally 
monastic churches, and served by monks. These 
were dissolved at the Reformation, being then 
re founded on the footing of the secular churches. 
Ry the Act of 1840, all members of cathedrals, 
except the dean, are styled canons. Their s rat 
in the cathedral is called their stall. They are 
no longer called prebendaries in most cathedrals, 
hut this title is retained in the cathedrals of York, 
London, Wells, Chichester, Exeter, Hereford, 
Lichfield, St Davids, and St Asaph. In two 
cathedrals, Lincoln and Salisbury, both titles are 
used simultaneously, and the holders are styled 
‘canons and prebendaries.' In all these eases, 
however, the prebendaries rank below the canons 
residentiary, and save for their slender prebends, 
are on almost the same footing as the ‘ honorary 
canons’ of recent institution, who have no share in 
the cathedral revenues or government. At St 
Davids the first ‘ cursal prebend’ vests in the 
crown, and the sovereign is senior prebendary of 
that- cathedral. The French kings enjoyed similar 
privileges in six chapters, and the Herman emperor 
was c.v officio canon of St Peter's at Rome. Canons 
must reside three months in each year. The Act of 
1840 allows to the canons of Durham, Manchester, 
St Paul's, and Westminster, an income of t‘l(MM) 

i >er annum ; to those of every other cathedral in 
England, t’oOO. The bishop was always considered 
of common right to have the patronage of canonries, 
hut formerly there were exceptions. Now, the 
appointment to all canonries is vested either in 
the bishop or in the crown. Where the bishop is 
patron , lie ‘collates,’ and tbe dean and chapter 
‘ induct,' ' by placing the new canon in a stall in the 
church. The crown appoints by letters-patent, and 
the canon is installed without collation. Honorary 
canons have no emoluments, but rank after the 
canons .residentiary. Minor canons, of whom there 
are from two to six in each cathedral, perform the 
daily choral services. The cathedral service is the 
usual Church of England service intoned, with an 
anthem and the psalms chanted. For the general 
plan of cathedral buildings, see Clirnni. The 
34 English and Welsh cathedrals are noticed under 
their respective cities. A pro-cathedral is a church 
that temporarily serves as a cathedral. See Dean 
Houlburn’s Cathedral System (1871 ). 

€atll< k lineau, Jainji:ks, leader of the Yendeaus 
in their obstinate resistance to the French Republic, 
was horn of humble parentage at Pin-en-Mauge, 
Lower Anjou, in 1 7-50. Ilut a poor linen-merchant 
at the outbreak of the Revolution in the spring of 
1793, he put himself at the head of a handful of 
stubborn recruits, ami soon became famous for the 
courage and success of his exploit*, the greatest of 
which was the storming of Cholet. Spite of his 
own modesty, the supreme command was forced 
upon him after the victory of Saumur. He immedi- 
ately determined to make an attack upon Nantes, 
and" managed to penetrate into the town, but was 
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I mortal !v W<1M1<I0<I l>v ,1 nmsUct-bnll. ami hw troops 
! immciliiili'ly .lisperse.1. He «:* earned to N* 
i Floront, where lie died twelve days later, .Inly I I, 

| 1793. (’athelineau was a man of great simplicity 
| ami honesty of character, and bis piety ^ucli 
that lie was called the Saint of Anjou. • 

Catherine. See Catiiakink. 

| Ca theter (Hr. hdhinni , ‘I thrust into ) was a 
! name applied indifferently to all instruments for 
! passing along mucous canals. In modern times, 
however, it lias generally been reserved for tubular 
rods through which lluids or air may pass, and 
is now restricted to those used for emptying the 
urinary bladder, and those used for injecting air 
or fluids into the Eustachian tube (Eustachian 
1 ('at betcr). The catheter for the former purpose 
is a very old surgical instrument. The ancients 
made theirs of copper, which accumulated ver- 
| digris. I 11 the 9th century silver v as substituted 
i by the Arabian surgeons as a cleanlier metal, and 
j is still used by all who are not obliged, for ecoi^om- 
| ieal reasons," to have their catheters made of 
Herman silver or pewter. The urinary catheter 
for the male varies in length from 10 to 11 inches ; 
the female catheter need not be more than 4 or 5 
inches. The form is a matter of less importance, 
hut most surgeons prefer an instrument straight to 
i within the last few inches of its length ; the latter 
I should be curved into the segment of a small circle. 
Others, howgver, use a double curve, ami indeed 
nearly every surgeon lias^i peculiar fancy in this 
respect. Flexible catheters are made of gum 
elastic (see Rot'(ilK), wlrt-li may be used either 
alone or supported on a wire. Many other materials 
have been proposed, but vulcanised india-rubber is 
the only one generally in use. The Eustachian 
catheter is generally made of metal or vulcanite, (i 
, or 7 inches in length, with the last inch or less 
slightly curved. It is introduced into the Eus- 
tachian tube along the floor of the nose, and air 
or fluid, as may be necessary, forced along it by 
j an india-rubber bag which can be attached to it. 

1 See E.w; ( Diseases of). 
j Cathode. Sec A noth:. 

I Catholic and Apostolic Church is the 

! only name recognised by those often termed ‘ Irving- 
ites' — a name which they repudiate as implying 
; that they are sectarians and followers of a man. 
i In the winter of 1S29 30 the Rev. PM ward Irving 
j (ij.v.), then a minister of the Scotch Church, 
Regent Square, London, delivered a series of 
j lectures on spiritual gifts, in which he maintained 
| that those which we are in the habit, of calling 
‘extraordinary’ or ‘miraculous’ were not meant 
to be confined to the primitive church, hut to be 
continued through the whole period of the present 
dispensation. About the same time, as if to con- 
i linn the views of the great preacher, there occurred 
at Fort-Hlasgnw, in the west of Scotland, and else- 
where, certain strange phenomena. It was alleged 
that miraculous acts of healing had happened, and 
that the gift of tongues bad returned. After 
! what seemed to be a sufficient investigation on the 
! part of some of the members of Mr Irving's church, 

| it, was concluded that the manifestations were 
I genuine. Similar manifestations shortly after 
! occurred in bis own church, which were also pro- 
nounced to be genuine. They were held to be of 
; two kinds : 1st, speaking in tongues, and 2d, pro- 
phesying. As the former We no resemblance to 
any language with which men were conversant, it 
was believed to be strictly an ‘ unknown tongue,’ 
the Holy Ghost ‘using tbe tongue of man as a sign 
in a manner which neither his own intellect could 
dictate, nor that of any other man comprehend.’ 
Tiie latter, ‘ prophesying,’ consisted chiefly of ‘ex- 
Imitations to holiness, light upon Scripture, open* 
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f J fly's of pngdiecy, and explanation . > of symbols. ‘ //i 

1831 Irving was deposed from his office for heresy 
by the Church %>f Scotland, fmt meanwhile the 
truths of which lie was so eminent an exponent 
had been assuming* a more definite shape. He died 
in 1834. It was not till July 18.T> (hat the Catholic 
•and Apostolic Church took definite ecclesiastical 
shape. "With this organisation Irvin*? had no con- 
cern, nor had he anticipated it. 

The organisation comprises a fourfold ministry 
( Ezek. i. and Eph. iv.) -1st, ‘Apostle;’ 2«1, 
‘Prophet;’ 3d, ‘Evangelist;’ and 4th, ‘Pastor.’ 
The apostles are invested with spiritual preroga- 
tives; they alone can minister the Holy Ghost by 
tlu^ laying on of liamls, directly or by delegation ; 
through them the mysteries of Cod are unfolded to 
the church ; and they decide on matters of order and 
discipline. Nothin# that occurs in any church in 
the way of ‘ prophetic utterance’ can be authorita- 
tively explained save by them; and the various 
‘angels of the churches’ are bound to lain# all 
such utterances under their cognisance. The fune- 
tfbn»of the ‘prophet’ has boon already indicated. 
The work of an ‘evangelist’ consists in declaring 
the truths of the gospel, and bringing home to 
the church generally the principles taught by 
apostles. The office of the ‘pastor’ is that of 
ministering to the help and comfort of the vari- 
ous members of the Hock. The ‘angel’ of the 
Catholic Apostolic congregation corresponds in a 
limited sense to the bishop of other Christian 
denominations ; but he lyis only the rank of angel- 
pastor in the universal church. The ministers of 
each full congregation comprise an angel, with a 
four-fold ministry (counting of elders, prophets, 
evangelists, and pastors), and a ministry of deacons 
to give diaconal instruction and to take charge of 
temporal matters. The ministry is supported by 
tithes, the people giving a tenth of their income 
for the support of the priesthood. The ordinary 
affairs of the church are managed by the angel in 
a council of deacons, or if needful, of priests and 
deacons. The whole organisation is based on the 
types of the Mosaic tabernacle, in which the con- 
stitution of the Christian church is held to have 
been shadowed forth. 

The congregation of this communion do not arro- 
gate to themselves the title of the Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church. There is but one church built on 
the foundation of the apostles and prophets; the 
members of it throughout the world are not bap- 
tised into any section — Creek, Homan, Protestant, 
established, or noil-established— but into tin* Eter- 
nal Trinity. A community of them holding the 
views above indicated regard themselves as a 
congregation of ^lie Catholic and Apostolic Church 
assembling at a given place. 

The Catholic and Apostolic Church does not differ 
from other Christian bodies in regard to the com- 
mon doctrines of the Christian religion ; it only 
accepts, in what it considers to be a fuller and more 
real sense, the phenomena of Christian life. It 
believes that the wonder, mystery, and miracle 
of the apostolic times were not accidental, but 
are essential to the divinely instituted church 
of Clod, and expressive of its supernatural life, 
whereby a people are preparing for the second 
advent * of Christ, the hope of which is held in 
instant expectation. It is held that the end of 
this dispensation has two phases— the gathering of 
a iirst-miits, and the subsequent great harvest, 
of which it is the earnest. The doctrine of Symbol- 
ism is lirmly maintained, of which the most marked 
feature regards the mystical presence of the Lord 
under the elements of bread and wine, duly con- 
secrated by the words of the institution and the 
presence of the Holy Cl host. Both transubstantia- 
tion and consubstaiitiation are repudiated. There 


, are services daily af 6 o’clock A. M. .and f> J».M. ; 

| prayers at 9 A.M. and 3 i\m. ; the litany every 
Wednesday and Friday ; and the eiieharist is cele- 
' brated every Lord's Day, or, where there are clergy 
| enough, daily. The liturgy, dating from 1842, is 
mainly based on those of the Greek, Homan and 
Anglican liturgies, with additional prayers. Lights 
land incense are used; and the vestments (sur- 
| plice. alb, cope, chasuble, ami stole) are similar 
| to those of the Homan communion. The Catholic 
| ami Apostolic. Church has established itself not 
i only in the United Kingdom and its colonies, but 
I on t lie Continent and in the United States. 

See the Liturgy of the Dirine Offices, and The 
| Purpose of (rod in Creation and Redemption (6th 
i ed. 1S8S). Miller’s History and Doctrines of 
| Jrrinyism (1878) is not authoritative, but contains 
| much matter of interest. 

Catholic Church. The term catholic liter- 
ally signifies ‘universal.’ The phrase Catholic 
I Church is therefore equivalent to ‘universal church,’ 
I and cannot properly be applied to any particular sect 
| or body, such as the Homan, Anglican, Genevan, 
Heformed, Lutheran, or Presbyterian, all of which 
| form merely portions more or less pure of the 
| ‘ church universal. ’ It occurs for the first time in the 
: pseudo- Ignatian Epistle to the Smyrmeans. It was 
| first employed from about 160 a.i>. to mark the 
difference between the orthodox ‘universal’ Cliris- 
| tian church ami the various sects of the Gnostic 
j heretics ; though, afterwards, it served also to 
' distinguish the all -embracing Christian church 
| from the religious exclusiveness of the pre-Christian 
| ages, in which the church was restricted to a single 
nation. The formal principle of the Catholic 
Church is thus expressed in the famous canon of 
1 Viucentius of Lcnnum (434 A.n.), ‘ Quod uhique, 
j quod semper, quod ah omnibus creditum est’ — 

I i.e. the marks of the Catholic Church are uni- 
j ccrstdity , antiouity , and unity. The name has been 
retained by tin; Church of Home, which claims 
to be the visible successor of the primitive one; 
and although Protestant divines have been careful 
to deny its applicability to a church which they 
consider essentially changed by the corrupt accre- 
tions of centuries, yet the term Catholic is still used 
by the populace of almost every Protestant country 
as synonymous with Homan Catholic, so that from 
their minds all conception of the literal meaning 
of the word has vanished. For an account of the 
Church of Home, see article Human Catholic 
Chtroh. 

Catholic* Creditor, ill the law of Scotland, 
is one whose debt, is secured over several or the 
whole subjects belonging to the debtor- e.g. over 
two or more heritable estates. Questions of diffi- 
culty arise where one of these subjects is also 
burdened with other securities, but the other is 
burdened only with the catholic security. In such 
circumstances the catholic creditor is bound so to 
exercise bis right as not unnecessarily to injure the 
securities of the other creditors. Thus, if be draw 
bis whole debt from that subject on which there 
are other burdens postponed to his security, he must 
assign to the postponed creditors his security over 
the unburdened subject. 

Catholic Emancipation. After tlu? He 
formation, both in England and in Scotland, 
Homan Catholics were subjected to many penal 
regulations and restrictions. As late as 1780 the 
law of England — which was actually enforced 
in 1764-6.5— made it felony in a foreign Catholic 
priest, and high treason in one who was a native 
of the kingdom, to teach the doctrines or perform 
divine service according to the rites of his church. 
Catholics were debarred from acquiring land by 
purchase. Persons educated abroad in the Catholic 
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faith were declared incapable of succeeding to real 
property, and their estates were forfeited to the 
next Protestant heir. A son or other nearest rela- 
tion being a Protestant, was empowered to take 
possession of the estate of his Catholic father or 
other kinsman during his life. A Catholic was 
disqualified from undertaking the guardianship 
even of Catholic children. Catholics were excluded 
from the legal profession, and it was presumed 
that a Protestant lawyer who married a Catholic 
had adopted the faith of his wife. It was a capital 
offence for a Catholic priest to celebrate a marriage 
between a Protestant and Catholic. Such was the 
state of the law, not only in England but in Ireland, 
where the large majority of the population adhered 
to the old faith. In Scotland, also, Catholics were 
prohibited from purchasing or taking by succession 
landed property. The inexpediency and irrational- 
ity of imposing fetters of this description on persons 
not suspected of disloyalty, and from whom danger 
was no longer apprehended, began about 1778 to 
occupy the attention of liberal-minded statesmen ; 
and in 1780 Sir George Saville introduced a bill for 
the repeal of some of the most severe disqualifica- 
tions in the case of such Catholics as would submit 
to a proposed test. This test included an oath of 
allegiance to the sovereign, and abjuration of the 
Pretender, a declaration of disbelief in the several 
doctrines, that it is lawful to put individuals to 
death on pretence of their being heretics ; that no 
faith is to he kept with heretics ; that princes ex- 
communicated may he deposed or put to death ; 
and that the pope is entitled to any temporal juris- 
diction within the realm. The hill, from the opera- 
tion of which Scotland was exempted, eventually 
passed into law. An attempt which had been 
made at the same time to obtain a like measure of 
relief for the Catholics of Scotland, was defeated by 
an outburst of religious fanaticism. The populace 
of Edinburgh, stirred up by a body called ‘The 
Committee for the Protestant Interest,’ attacked 
and set tire to the Catholic chapel and the 
houses of the clergy and of such persons as were 
suspected to be favourable to Catholic relief. The 
frenzy spread to England, where a * Protestant 
Association ’ had been formed to oppose the resolu- 
tions of the legislature (see Gordon, Lord 
George). In 1791 a hill was passed affording 
further relief to such Catholics as would sign a 
protest against the temporal power of the pope, 
and his authority to release from civil obligations; 
and in the following year, by the statute 33 Geo. 
TIL chap. 44, the most highly penal of the restric- 
tions hearing on the Scottish Catholics were re- 
moved without opposition, a form of oath and 
declaration being prescribed, on taking which they 
could freely purchase or inherit landed property. 

Endeavours were made at the same time by the 
Irish parliament to get rid of the more important 
disqualifications, and place Ireland on an equality 
in point of religious freedom with England. In 
1780 Grattan carried his resolution that the king 
and parliament of Ireland could alone make laws 
that would hind the Irish, and separation from 
England was urged as the alternative with repeal 
of the disqualifying statutes. The agitation cul- 
minated in the Irish rebellion of 1798 ; the union of 
1800 followed, which was partly carried by means 
of virtual pledges given by Pitt— -pledges which 
Pitt was unable to redeem owing to the king’s 
scruples about his coronation oath, and Pitt re- 
signed. Meantime, in England, Catholics con- 
tinued subject to many minor disabilities which 
the above-mentioned acts failed to remove. They 
were excluded from sitting in parliament, and 
from enjoying numerous offices, franchises, and 
civil rights, by the requirement of signing the 
declaration against transubstantiation, the invoca- 


tion of saints, and the sacrifice of the mass. In 
the early part of this century many measures 
were proposed for the removal ol these disqualifi- 
cations, and in 1813 and succeeding years one 
hill after another for this end was thrown out. 
Fox, Grenville, Canning, Castlereagh, and Runlet t 
were among those who made efforts in the di roe-* 
lion ol‘ emancipation. Meanwhile, the agitation 
on the subject among the Catholics tliemscUes 
greatly increased, and in 18*24 it assumed an organ- 
ised shape by the formation of the ‘ Roman Catho- 
lic Association’ in Ireland, with its systematic 
collections for the ‘Catholic rent.’ The Duke of 
Wellington, who for a long time felt great repug- 
nance to admit the Catholic claims, was at Jast 
brought to the conviction that the security of the 
empire would he imperilled by furl her resisting 
them, and in 1829 a measure was introduced by the 
duke's ministry for Catholic emancipation. An 
act having been first passed for tlm suppresrion 
of the Roman Catholic Association winch had 
already voted its own dissolution— the celebrated 
Roman Catholic Relief Rill was introduced fly 
Peel in the House of Commons on the 5th of 
March, and after passing both Houses, received the 
royal assent on the 13th April. R> this act (10 
Geo. IV. chap. 7) an oath is substituted for the 
oaths of allegiance, supremacy, and abjuration, 
on taking which Catholics may sit and vote in 
either House of Parliament, and he admitted to 
most other offices from which they were before 
excluded. They, however continue to he excluded 
from the offices of Guardian and dust ice or Regent 
of the United Kingdom,, Lord Chancellor, Lord 
Keeper, or Lord Commissioner of the Great Seal of 
Great Britain or Ireland, and Lord High Commis- 
sioner to the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland. As members of corporations they could 
not vote in the disposal of church property or 
patronage. Rut the public use of their insignia of 
office, and of episcopal titles and names, was denied 
them ; the extension of nionachism was prohibited ; 
and it was enacted that the number of .Jesuits 
should not he increased, and that they should 
henceforth he subject to registration. By t he 
Acts 7 and H, and 9 and 10 Viet., most of the acts 
still in force against Catholics were removed ; 30 
and 31 Viet, removed a still remaining disability, 
the office of Chancellor of Ireland being thrown 
open ; though a Catholic priest may not sit in the 
House of Commons. For the prohibition (ulti- 
mately repealed ) against the assumption of ecclesias- 
tical titles in respect of places in the United King- 
dom, see Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption 
Act. See also O'Connell, Adjuration, Allegi- 
ance ; and the History of Cut hoi jp E/iifninpation, 
by W. d. Amherst, S.d. (2 vols. I88(i). 

Catholic Epistles, the name given, according 
to Clemons Alexandrians and Origen, to certain 
epistles addressed not to particular churches or 
individuals, hut either to the church universal or 
to a large and indefinite circle of readers. Origin- 
ally the Catholic Epistles comprised only the first 
epistle of John and the first of Peter, hut at least 
as early as the 3d century, and especially after the 
time of Eusebius, they included also the Epistles 
of James, of Jude, the 2d of Peter, and the 2d and 
3d of John. These seven thus constituted the 
Catholic Epistles, although the genuineness and 
authenticity of the last -mentioned five were not 
universally acknowledged; hut -the designation 
commended itself as supplying a convenient dis- 
tinction of these letters from the fourteen bearing 
the name of Paul ; and this very incorporation with 
epistles whose canonicity was not questioned, natu- 
rally had the effect of confirming their authority, 
so that in a short time the entire seven cam e to he 
considered a portion of the canon. 
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Catholics, Old. See Old Catholics. 

Catliolikos is the title of the head of the 
Armenian Church. See Aume.ni A. 

Catili'na, LcCics Sergius, the Roman con- 
spirator, was born about the year 108 u.C. of an 
# ancient patrician but impoverished family. Ilis 
youth was stained with profligacy and crime, 
lie attached himself to the party of Sulla, and 
revelled, iii the bloodshed and confusion that dis- 
graced its triumph. His body was capable of 
enduring any labour or fatigue, and his mind was 
masterful, resolute, and remorseless. Despite his 
infamies he was elected pr;«*tor in the year OS K.U., 
and next year governor of Africa, hut was dis- 
qualified a* a candidate for the consulship in 00 by 
charges of maladministration in his province. Dis- 
appointed Ihus in his ambition, and burdened with 
debts, lie saw no hope for himself but in the 
chances of a political revolution, and therefore 
entered into a conspiracy, including many other 
young Roman nobles, in morals and circumstances 
Ifrkt* himself. The plot, however, was revealed to 
( fleero by Fulvia, mistress of one of the con- 
spirators. Operations were to commence with the 
assassination of Cicero in the Campus Martius, but 
the latter was kept aware of every step of the 
conspiracy, and contrived to frustrate the whole 
design. In the night of November 0 (03 H.C. ), 
Catiline assembled his confederates, and explained 
to them a new plan for assassinating Cicero ; for 
bringing up the Tuscan army (which lie had 
seduced from its allegifftico ), under Manlius, from 
the encampment at Fa*sube ; for setting lire to 
Rome, and putting to Veath the hostile senators 
and citizens. In the course of a few hours, every- 
thing was made known to Cicero. Accordingly, 
when the chosen assassins came to the house of the 
consul, on pretence of a visit, they were immedi- 
ately repulsed. Two days later, Catiline with his 
usual reckless audacity, appeared in the senate, 
when Cicero - -who had received intelligence that 
the insurrection had already broken out in Etruria 
— commenced the celebrated invective beginning : 
Quo usque tandem ahuiere, Catilina , patient ia 
nostra ? ( ‘ How long now, Catiline, will you abuse 
our patience ? ’) The conspirator wan confounded, 
not by the keenness of Cicero’s attack, hut by the 
minute knowledge he displayed of the plot. His 
attempt at a reply was miserable, and was drowned 
in cries of execration. With curses on his lips, he 
rushed out of the senate, and escaped from Rome 
during the night. Catiline and Manlius were now 
denounced as traitors, and an army under the 
consul Antonius was sent against them. The 
conspirators who remained in Rome, of whom the 
chief were Lenflilus and Cethegus, were at once 
arrested. After a great debate in the senate 
(December 5), in which Ca*sar and Cato took a 
leading part on opposite sides, the conspirators 
were condemned to death. The sentence was 
executed that night in prison. The insurrections in 
several parts of Italy were meanwhile suppressed ; 
many who had resorted to Catiline's camp in 
Etruria deserted when they heard what had taken 
place in Rome* aUd his intention to proceed into 
Gaul was frnstlttt^ ; the beginning of January 
he Pistoja ) into Etruria, 

iMider Antonius, 
^fcich he fought 
he was 
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Catilinarium of Sallust is perhaps the greatest 
masterpiece in any literature of a history in 
miniature. 

Cat Island. See Bahamas. 

Catkin amentum). Although the vegetative 
growth of all inflorescences tends to he more or less 
shortened and compressed in consequence of their 
reproductive purpose, we have this peculiarly mani- 
fested in the catkin, which is a crowded spike or 
tuft of small unisexual flowers with reduced scale- 
like bracts. Examples are found in the willow, 
hazel, oak, birch, alder, Ac. (q.v.). In some, 
as in the hazel and oak, the male flowers only are 
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1, Shoot of Birch in spring, bearing large terminal Male 

(b) ami Female {a) Catkins. 2, Shoot of Rircli in 
; autumn with ripe Female Catkin. 3, Female Catkin 
! of Willow. 

ifi catkins, the female catkin of the flower being 
reduced to a few brown scales, while the female 
flowers of the oak are solitary, each on its own 
branchlet. Male catkins fall ofl‘ after shedding 
their pollen, and even during life an* frequently 
weak and pendulous, like the stamens of grasses, 
but these consequences of extremely reduced vege- 
tative life become no doubt also of advantage at 
first in developing, and later in scattering, the 
pollen. 

Ratlin, George, one of the first authorities on 
the habits of the North American Indians, was 
born in Pennsylvania in 17DG. He was bred to the 
law, but soon turned to drawing and painting, 
which be bad taught himself. In 183*2 he went to 
the Far West to study the native Indians, and spent 
the next eight years among them, everywhere 
painting portraits of individuals (not less than 470 
lull length ) and pictures illustrative of life and 
manners, which are now in the National Museum 
at Washington. Catlin next travelled (1852 57) 
in South and Central America, and lived in Europe 
until 1871. At London in 1841 he published bis 
learned and amply illustrated Manners, Customs , 
and Condition of the North American Indians , ami 
in 1844 The North American Portfolio. He died at 
Jersey City, December 23, 1872. Other books are 
Notes of Eight Years in Europe ( 1848) ; The Breath 
of Life, or Mal-Rcspiration (1861), on the benefit of 
peeping one’s mouth always closed. 

Cat min t, or CATNEP ( Ncn'eta Cataria ), a 
labiate herb, very common in North America, of 
l^hjch the peculiar fragrance is very attractive to 
C&ts, much in the same way as valerian. 
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Cato, Dionysius, is the name prefixed to a little 
volume of moral precepts in verse, which was a 
great favourite during the middle ages, hut the 
author of which is unknown. Its usual title is 
Dtony.su Catania Di stir ha dr Moribus ad Filium. 


(‘For the rest, 1 vote that Carthage must he de- 
stroyed'). Cato died in the year 149, at the age 
of 85. lie had been twice married, and in his 
eightieth year his second wife bore him a son, the 
grandfather of Cato of Ctiea. * Cato treated his 


It begins with a preface addressed by the supposed slaves with old-fashioned harshness and cruelty 
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author to his son, after which come fifty-six injunc- 
tions of rather a simple character, such as par- 
intern ama. Next follow 164 moral precepts, each 
expressed in two dactylic hexameters, the whole 
monotheistic in tone without being distinctly Chris- 
tian. The book was early translated into most of 
the western languages. An English version by 
Benedict Burgh was jointed by Caxton before 1479. 
A good edition is Hauthals (Berlin, 1869). 

Cato, Marcus IVmcius, frequently surnamed 
Censor ins or Cmsor, also Sapiens ( ‘ the wise ’), and 
afterwards Pkiscus or Major— to distinguish him 
from his great-grandson, Cato of Ctiea — was born 
at Tusculum in *234 B.c. He was brought up on 
his father's farm in the Sabine country, and here he 
learned to love the simple and severe manners of 
his Roman forefathers. He made his first campaign 
in his seventeenth year, distinguished himself at 
the capture of Tarentum (209), at the defeat of 
Hasdrubal on the Metaurus (207), and in the later 
years of the second Punic war. At the same time 
lie had been making himself a reputation as an 
orator and statesman. He became qmestor in 204, 
anil served under the pro-consul Scipio Afrieanus in 
Sicily and Africa, denouncing his commander's 
luxury and extravagance on his return to Rome. 
He was untile in 199, and pnetor the following 
year, when he obtained Sardinia as his province. 
So high was his reputation for capacity and virtue, 
that in 195, although his family tiad hitherto been 
unknown, he was raised to the consulship. Spain 
fell to him as his province, and here he showed such 
vigour and military genius in crushing a formidable 
insurrection, that in the following year he was 
honoured by a triumph. In 191 lie served in the 
campaign against Antioehus, ami to him the great 
victory won at Thermopyla* was mainly due. He 
now turned himself strenuously to civil affairs, and 
strove with all his might to stem the tide of Creek 


and in his old age became greedy of gain, although , 
it cannot be said that his avarice impaired his 
honesty. He wrote several works, of which only 
the J)r Jlr llnstica (ed. by lveil, Ueij\ 1882), a 
kind of collection of the rules of good husbandry, 
has come down to us. There exist but a few frag- 
ments of his Orifpncs , a summary of the Roman 
annals. These are reprinted by Jordan (Loip. 
I860). Of his speeches, which were read with 
approval by Cicero, none remain. We possess fiis 
life as written by Cornelius Nepos, Plutarch, and 
Aurelius Victor. 

Cato, Marcus Porcius, named Cato the 
Younger, or Cato Cticknsis (from the place of 
his death), was born 95 B.c. Having lost, during 
! childhood, both parents, he was educated in the 
house of liis uncle, M. Livius Drusus, and, evefi ifi 
j his boyhood, gave proofs of his decision and strength 
| of character. In the year 7‘2 B.c. he served with 
j distinction in the campaign against Spartacus, hut 
! without finding satisfaction in military life, though 
| he proved himself a good soldier. From Maee- 
I donia, where he was military tribune in 67, lie went 
I to Pergamus in search of the Stoic philosopher, 

| Athenodorus. He brought him back to bis camp, 

| and induced* him to proceed with him to Rome, 
where he spent the time partly in philosophical 
i studies, anti partly in forepsic discussions. Resir- 
; oils of honestly qualifying himself for the quaestor ■- 
j shij), he commenced to study all the financial 
| questions connected with it. Immediately after 
| his election he introduced, in spite of violent 
I opposition from those interested, a rigorous reform 
; into the treasury offices. He quitted the qmestor- 
; ship at the appointed time amid general applause. 

I In 63 B.c. he was elected tribune, and also dt»- 
; liverod his famous speech on the conspiracy of 
I Catiline, in which he denounced Cicsar as an 
| accomplice of that political desperado, and deter- 


froni .Rtolia victorious, on the ground that he was 
too indulgent to his soldiers, that lie cherished 
literary tastes, and even kept poets in his camp. 
These rude prejudices of Cato were not acceptable 
to the senate, and his opposition was fruitless. In 
184 Cato was elected censor, and discharged so 
rigorously the duties of his office that the epithet 
Cm son us , formerly applied to all persons in the 
same station, became Ins permanent surname. He 
repaired the watercourses, paved the reservoirs, 
cleansed the drains, raised the rents paid by the 
publicans for the farming of the taxes," and 
diminished the contract prices paid by the state to 
the undertakers of public works. More question- 
able reforms were those in regard to the price of 
slaves, dress, furniture, equipage, and the like. 
Good and had innovations he opposed with equal 
animosity and intolerance, and his despotism in 
enforcing his own idea of decency may be illustrated 
from the fact that he degraded Manilius, a man of 
prietorian rank, for having kissed his wife in bis 
daughter’s presence in open day. 

In the year 175 Cato was sent to Carthage to 
arbitrate between the Carthaginians and King 
Masinissa, and was so impressed by the dangerous 
power of Carthage that ever afterwards lie ended 


ing urn in 11 uence or unbridled greatness, and not 
discerning that an imperial genius— like that of 
Cicsar— was the only thing that could remedy 
t he evils of that overgrown monster, the Roman 
Republic, he commenced a career of what now 
a ppears to us blind pragmatical opposition to the 
three most powerful men in Rome— Crassus, Pom- 
pey, and Cicsar. Cato was a noble but strait-laced 
theorist, who lacked the intuition into circum- 
stances which belongs to men Jike Cicsar and 
Cromwell. His first opposition to Pompey was 
successful ; but bis opposition to Ca sar's consulate 
for the year 59 not only failed, but even served to 
hasten the formation of the first triumvirate be- 
tween Cicsar, Pompey, and Crassus. He was after- 
wards forced to side with Pompey, who had with- 
drawn from his connection with Cicsar, and become 
reconciled to the aristocracy. After the battle of 
Pharsalia (48), Cato intended to join Pompey, 1 nit 
hearing the news of his death, escaped into Africa, 
where he was elected commander by the partisans 
of Pompey, but resigned the post in favour of 
Metellus Scipio, and undertook the defence of 
Ctiea. Here, when be had tidings of Ciesar's 
decisive victory over Scipio at Tliopsus (40), Cato 
finding that his troops were wholly intimidated* 
advised the Roman senators and knights to escajie 
from Utica, and make terms with the victor, but; 
prohibited all intercessions on bis own behalf. * lie 


every speech in the senate-house-whateyer the resolved to die rather than surrender, and ‘ after 
immediate subject might be— with the well-known spending the night in reading Plato’s Vhwd 'o com 
W’ords : Ceterum censeo Carthayinem csscdelcndam ’ mitted suicide by stabbing himself in the breast. 
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His example was more fruitful in results than the 
achievements of his life, for he became the typical 
example of the stoic that kindled to imitation the 
imaginations of fhe noblest Romans for two cen- 
turies under the empire. 

i Cat-o'-nine-tails* See Flogging. 

Catoptrics is that division of geometrical 
optics which treats of the phenomena of light 
incident fipon the surfaces of oodies, and reflected 
therefrom. See Optics. 

Cato Street Conspiracy, a plot formed in 
London in 1820 by a handful of crazy ruffians for 
the murder of Lord Castlereagh ancl the other 
ministers of the crown, so called from the place of 
meeting in Cato Street, Edgeware Road. As usual 
the plot was revealed beforehand to the police by 
one of the gang, and accordingly the conspirators 
were seized, after a short scufile, in a stable in 
Cato Street. Arthur Thistlewood, the ringleader, 
and four of his dupes, were hanged, while five more 
% e$e transported for life. 

Catrail (also known as the Piets' Work or Piets' 
Work Ditch ) is the name applied to the remains of 
a large earthwork, about 50 miles in length, which, 
beginning at Torwoodlee Hill, near the .junction of 
the (Jala Water with the Tweed, runs with a semi- 
circular sweep southward through the counties of 
Selkirk and Roxburgh to a point under Peel Fell, 
in the Cheviot*. The earthwork consisted of a 
deep ditch, with a ramj^irt on each side, and varied 
in breadth from 20 to 20 feet. The cultivation of 
land and other causes li^ive resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the ramparts in ^nany places. The Catrail 
was first described by (Jordon in his Itinera riant 
Septentrionale (1726), and since then has been the 
subject of much speculation among antiquaries. 
For a full description of the Catrail, see paper in 
Transactions of the Berwickshire Naturalists Club 
for 1880, by James Smail, F.S.A. An account of 
the various theories which have been promulgated 
regarding the Catrail will be found in Blackwood' a 
Magazine for 1888. 

Cats, Jacob, a Dutch statesman and poet, was 
born at Brouwershaven, in Zeeland, in 1577, and 
after studying law at Leyden and Orleans, finally 
settled at Middelburg. He rose to high offices in 
the state, and was twice sent as ambassador to 
England, first in 1627, and again in 1052, while 
Cromwell was at the head of affairs. From this 
time till his death, September 1660, he lived in 
retirement at his villa near the Hague. Here he 
wrote his autobiography, which, however, was not 
published until 1709. As a poet, ‘Father Cats’ 
enjoyed the highest popularity. His poems are 
characterised by simplicity, rich fancy, clearness, 
homely vigour, and purity of style, and by their 
excellent moral tendency ; while throughout are 
richly scattered those shrewd maxims and worldly- 
wise axioms which have been so dear to his prac- 
tical countrymen. The most highly prized of his 
productions were the Honied yk , and the Tron wring 
(a series of romantic stories relating to remarkable 
marriages), and the Spiegel van den Ondcn cn 
Nicuwen Tyd. His works were first collected in a 
folio volume in 1658. A late edition is that by 
Wolterink (Dordrecht, 1878-82). 

Cat’s-cye, a beautiful variety of chalcedonic 
quartz receiving its name from the resemblance 
which the reflection of light from it, especially 
when cut en caboehon , or in a convex form, is 
supposed to exhibit to the light that seems to 
emanate from the interior of the eye of a cat. It 
has a sort of pearly appearance, and is chatoyant \ 
or characterised by a fine play of light, which is 
supposed to result from the parallel arrangement of 
fine fibres of some foreign substance, such as ami- 
106 
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anthus, or of minute hollow tubules similarly 
arranged. It is of various colours, and is obtained 
chiefly from India and Ceylon, but occurs also in 
the Harz. A chatoyant variety of felspar has been 
sometimes confounded with cat’s-eye. 

Catskill, a village of New York, U.S., on the 
Hudson, 84 miles SSE. of Albany by rail. Pop. 4320. 

Catskill Mountains, a group of mountains 
in the state of New York, U.K., west of the 
Hudson River, and south of the Mohawk. They 
belong to the Appalachian system, and are con- 
tinuous northward with the Helderbergs, south- 
ward with the Shawangunks, south-westward with 
the Delaware Mountains, and westward with a 
high plateau which occupies much of the region of 
the southern half of Western New York, and apart 
of the northern counties of Pennsyl vania. The 
Catskills proper cover about 5(XX) sq. m., chiefly in 
Greene Countv, N.Y. Some peaks reach nearly 
4000 feet in 'height. The mountains generally 
have steep and often precipitous ascents, and their 
summits are broad and rocky. The deep valleys 
or ‘ cloves ’ of this region, with almost perpendicular 
walls, form a remarkable scenic feature. What is 
known as ‘the Catskill red sandstone’ is regarded 
by most geologists as the very latest formed of the 
Devonian strata of North America. The moun- 
tains are well wooded, and afford many summer- 
resorts for the people of the larger cities. See 
Hearing's Land of Rip Van Winkle (1885). 
Cat’s-tail. Hee Bulrush. 

Cat’s-tail Grass. See Timothy Grass. 

Cattaro, a strongly fortified port in the Aus- 
trian crown-land of Dalmatia, lies at the head 
of the Gulf of Cattaro, 40 miles HE. of Ragusa, 
under the steep Montenegrin hills. Cattaro has 
a cathedral, a naval school, and a population of 
3000, chiefly engaged in the Montenegrin trade. 
At one time the capital of a small republic, the 
town in 1420 joined the republic of Venice, ami 
after varied fortunes was handed over to Austria in 
1814 by the treaty of Vienna. — The Gulf of Cattaro, 
an inlet of the Adriatic, consists of three basins or 
lakes, connected by straits of about half a mile in 
breadth. Its length is 19 miles, and its depth from 
15 to 20 fathoms. 

Kattegat, or Kattegat, the bay or arm of the 
sea between the east coast of Jutland and the west 
coast of Sweden, to the north of the Danish islands. 
It is connected with the Baltic Sea by the Great 
and Little Belt (q.v.), and by the Sound ; and the 
Skager Rack (q.v.) connects it with the North Sea. 
The length of the Cattegat is about 150 miles, ami 
its greatest breadth 85 miles. Its greatest depth is 
36 fathoms, but it has numerous sand-banks ; and 
navigation is rendered more dangerous by its strong 
currents and violent storms. The Danish shores are 
low, with stretches of sand or reefs, but the Swedish 
shore is very steep and rocky. 

Cattermole, George, water-colour painter and 
book -illustrator, was born at Dicklel>orough, Nor- 
folk, 8th August 1800. He began life as a topo- 
graphical draftsman. At the age of sixteen ho was 
engaged upon Britton’s English Cathedrals , and 
in 1830 he visited Scotland to obtain materials for 
his fine series of illustrations to the Waverley 
Novels. He was soon known as a brilliant designer, 
and was largely employed by the publishers, con- 
tributing to tlie annuals, his best work of this 
class being the illustrations to his brother, the Rev. 
C. Cattermole’s Historical A nnual , dealing with the 
period of the Civil War. In 1822 lie was elected an 
associate exhibitor, and in 1833 a member, of the 
Water-colour Society, to whose exhibitions he con- 
tributed ‘ Sir Walter Raleigh witnessing the Execu 
tion of the Earl of Essex* (1839), ‘Old English 
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Hospitality ’ (1839), ‘The Castle Chapel’ (1840), 
‘The Assassination of the Regent Murray’ (1843), 
‘ Cellini defending the Castle of St Angelo’ ( 1845), 
and others of his best water-colours, examples of 
which may be studied in the South Kensington 
Museum. He retired from the society in 1850, and 
turned his attention to oil-painting, exhibiting 4 A 
Terrible Secret,’ a work in this medium, in the 
Royal Academy of 1863. He died at Claphain 
Common, 24th July 1868. As an artist he was dis- 
tinguished by great versatility, and by considerable 
power of grouping and composition. lie was learned 
m costume, and his works show much dramatic 
feeling. He gained a first-class gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition of 1855, and was a member of the 
Royal Academy at Amsterdam, and of the Belgian 
Society of Water-colour Painters. 

CattJ, or Chatti, a German people, erroneously 
included by Cicsar under the name Suevi (q.v.), 
who inhabited a country pretty nearly corresj end- 
ing to the present Hesse. They took part in the 
general rising of the Germans under Arminius ; 
and during the reign of Marcus Aurelius, in the end 
of the 2d century, they made incursions into Homan 
( Jermany and Rlnetia. In the 3d century their name 
began to give place to that of the Franks (q.v.). 

Oattlfi Tn the United Kingdom there are 
twelve native breeds of cattle. England claims 
exactly one-half of these — namely, the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, Devon, Norfolk and Suffolk Red Foiled, 
Sussex, and Longhorn breeds. There are two or 
three varieties of cattle in Wales, but for practical 
purposes they may be reckoned as one breed. Four 
distinct breeds have arisen in Scotland, these being 
the Polled Aberdeen -Angus, Galloway, Ayrshire, 
and West Highland breeds. The remaining one 
is the native breed of Ireland, the hardy little 
Kerry, regarded as one of the purest and truest 
existing representatives of the ancient Bos lonrji- 
fron. y. In addition to these twelve native races, 
other two very useful breeds, the Jersey ami 
Guernsey, have become domiciled in the British 
Isles, and there are also a few of the famous 
Dutch milking cows scattered over the country. 
These various races, with an almost endless 
variety of crosses between two or more of them, 
make up the entire cattle stock of the United 
Kingdom, which, according to the official agricul- 
tural returns, numbered 10,598,677 head in 1887. 

The Shorthorn, is by far the most numerous and 
most widely diffused. It has not inaptly been 
titled the ‘Cosmopolitan Shorthorn.’ It has found 
a home in almost every county in the United King- 
dom. The county of burham is generally regarded 
as the ‘cradle’ of shorthorns; indeed, they have 
often been spoken of both at home and abroad as 
the ‘Durham breed.’ But the valuable race of 
native cattle from which the improved shorthorn 


Fig. 1.— Shorthorn Bull and Cow. 

was raised abounded freely in adjoining counties 
as far back as reliable history enables us to trace 
their career. Early in the 19th century they were 
also known as ‘Tees water’ cattle, the first famous 
shorthorns having come from the valley of the Tees. 


The brothers Charles and Robert Colling were the 
first to begin the systematic improvement of the 
breed. In those days the ‘rank and file’ of short- 
horn cattle were large, high-staifding cattle, good 
milkers, hut rough in form ami slow in fattening. 
The Colling* would seem to have at once directed 
themselves to the improvement of the native cattle 
where they were most defective, and they were 
successful in establishing a stock of cattle of a 
decidedly more profitable character — wider in the 
rib, more symmetrical in the frame, shorter in the 
leg, slightly smaller in size, heavier in flesh, and 
more speedy in maturing and fattening. It has 
been said, Imt not established beyond contention, 
that in effecting this improvement the Colling* 
made use of an infusion of blood from some of the 
other smaller breeds. It is more likely that 
they relied upon ‘selection’ in breeding- — the 
mating of animals of the shorthorn breed which 
most nearly approached to their ideal character, 
and fixing the type by pursuing wliut is desig- 
nated as ‘in-and-in’ breeding— i.e. mating animate 
which are closely related to each other, a system 
that is known to assist greatly in stamping or 
fixing peculiar features and characteristics upon 
races of stock. The success of the rollings was 
speedy and complete, for the fame of their cattle 
spread so rapidly that even earlier than 1810, the 
year of the ‘first great public, sale of shorthorns,’ 
they had sold cows and hulls at £100 each, nnd 
had hired hulls for use to other breeders at pre- 
miums of from £50 to £ 1TK) a year. At Charles 
Coiling* historical sale at Ketton in 1 Si 0, 29 cows 
and heifers realised an average of £140, 4s. 7d. ; 
ami 18 hulls £169, 8s. each. Eight years later, 
at Robert Colling’a sale at Barmpton, in a time 
of great depression, an average of £128, 9s. lOd. 
was obtained for 61 animals. The sensational 
event of the memorable sale at Ketton was the 
purchase of the celebrated bull ‘Comet’ at the 
fabulous price of 1000 guineas. 

The importance and interest attaching to the 
operations of these two great pioneer breeders will at 
once he understood when it is mentioned that there 
is not at the present day a well-bred living short- 
horn in whose pedigree Colling blood does not figure 
prominently. Colling’* successors were, on the 
one hand, Thomas Bates; on the other, the 
Booth family, whose representatives then were 
Thomas and John Booth. At the Ketton sale 
(1810) Thomas Bates purchased the two-year- 
old heifer ‘Young Duchess’ for 183 guineas. 
Thomas Bootli bought the hull-calf ‘ Albion ’ for 60 
guineas; and at the Barmpton sale (1818) his 
brother, John Bootli, secured the yearling bull 
‘ Pilot’ for 270 guineas. With tlufse purchases the 
shorthorn breed drifted into two great channels, 
which by degrees absorbed the main current of the 
race, so that for many years the terms ‘ Booth ’ ami 
‘ Bates ’ shorthorns have been as applicable in 
relation to the bovine world as Whig and Tory to 
the political. These two strains of Bates and 
Booth, as has been seen, had one common origin in 
Col ling’s blood, hut in course of time they developed 
distinctive shapes ami characteristics which in the 
Purer representatives are still well maintained. 
Mr Robert Brace, than whom there is no higher 
authority, thus describes the characteristics of 
‘ Booth ’ and 4 Bates,’ speaking in the first place of 
4 Rates ’ cattle : 4 They are higher standing, better 
milking, and perhaps gayer looking cattle than 
the Booths. They have as a rule more upright 
shoulders, flatter foreribs, opener sides, with long 
hindquarters less fully packed with flesh than the 
rival strain. As a rale their’ heads are clean cut 
and pretty wide, while the hulls have long arched 
muscular necks and keen tempers. The prevail- 
ing colours in this strain of blood are, generally 
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speaking, deeper than in the other, l*>ing reds and 
rich roans. T)*e Booth cattle are wider, deeper, and 
perhaps less pretty. Their shoulders are more laid 
back, their foreribs and flanks deeper and better 
filled. They are more a beef than a milk breed, 
with well-packed quarters and thick loins. The 
sires remind one more of a fat Smithfiehl ox, and 
they move without that courage and dash so 
peculiar to the “ Duke’s” and other highly valued 
strains of the Bates tribes.’ But while those are 
the two great divisions of the breed, there are a 
great many excellent shorthorns of mixed breeding 
which do not show any decided leaning either to 
the one or the other. The prevailing colour of 
shorthorns is roan of varying shades, but many are 
red, and some white. There is a dislike to red and 
white in distinct spots as a colour, and quite an 
unreasonable objection to white. 

In precocity, production of meat, and general 
utility, the shorthorn is unsurpassed. Other varieties 
may excel it in special points for peculiar pnrjHises 
•orjn certain limited districts, hut tor a combination 
of all the more useful properties of domestic cattle 
and adaptability to varying conditions of soil and 
climate, there is no equal to the shorthorn. The 
facility with which the shorthorn adapts itself to 
changes of soil, climate, and treatment is quite 
remarkable, ami this combined with the valuable 

S roperty which it also possesses in an unequalled 
egree — suitability for crossing with and improving 
other and inferior classes of cattle— has spread the 
improved shorthorn fat and wide, not onlv in its 
own native land, but in countries l>eyond the seas. 
In North and South •America, the continent of 
Europe, Australia, New Zealand, and other parts, 
the shorthorn has been extensively introduced. In 
all these countries, as at home, it has been one of 
the most active and effective agents in improving 
the native races of cattle and in increasing the pro- 
duction of high-class beef. Many breeders of short- 
horn cattle have cultivated the fattenhig to the 
detriment of the milking properties. Still, while it 
is quite common to meet with a very light milker 
amongst shorthorn cows, there is a large section of 
the breed which possesses dairying properties of the 
highest order, (food shorthorn cows give from 700 
to 1000 gallons of milk in twelve months. At the 
London Christmas Fat Stock Show in Deceml>er 
1887 the class of shorthorn steers under two years 
old (averaging 672 days) gave an average live- 
weight of 1396 lb. ; steers over two and under 
three years of age (averaging 988 days), 1870 lb. ; 
and steers over three years old (averaging 1321 
days), 2116 lb. each. 

Hereford cattle display strongly fixed and pecu- 
liarly distinctive characteristics both in outward 
features and general attributes. The improved 
breed traces directly from the stock of cattle 
which were found by the earliest writers on agri- 
cultural topics existing in the county of Here- 
ford and adjoining districts— the same aboriginal 
variety from which have descended the Devon 
and Sussex breeds. The improvement of the 
Hereford would seem to have been begun by the 
Tomkins family far hack in the 18th century, and 
was taken up in a systematic manner by Benjamin 
Tomkins about 1766, and carried on by him with 
much energy and success until his death in 1815. 
His herd was continued by bis daughters till 1819 
(one year lat$r than the Barmpton sale of short- 
horns), when it was dispersed «>y public auction. 
Twenty-eight breeding animals realised an average 
of £149 per head ; four adult bulls having brought as 
much as £267, 15s. each ; and two hull-calves £181, 
2s. 6d. each. From that time the fortunes of the 
breed fell ipto other hands, and never for a moment 
have the Hereford stock-owners wavered in their 
loyalty to their line old breed of cattle. There is 


little doubt that infusions of foreign blood con- 
tributed to some extent to the building up of the 
modern Hereford. In the 17th century cattle had 
been imported into Hereford from Flanders by 
Lord Scudamore, and in later times there had been 
introductions of stock from various parts of 
England and Wales. The dominant ingredient, 
however, is the aboriginal race of the county, and 
selection in breeding and careful management have 
}>een the principal agencies hv which the breed has 
been brought to the high "standard it has now 
attained. The modem typical Hereford is red in 
colour, with white face amt white marks in the top 



Fig. 2.— Hereford Bull and Cow. 


line of the neck, hack over the crops, as well as in 
the chest and bottom lino all the way backwards. 
The ‘ white face * is indeed the * tribal badge ’ of 
the Hereford, and with their wide and graceful 
horns they are singularly handsome in outward 
appearance. Formerly there were gray -faced or 
spotted Hereford* ; and even yet there is in exist- 
ence a strain of Hereford* known as ‘smoky-faced 
Montgomeries.’ The Herefords are similar in size 
to the shorthorn ; usually broad alonj* the hack 
and heavily fleshed, but occasionally light in the 
thighs and deficient in internal fat. Their highest 
property lies in their value as grazing cattle; and 
this has led to the extensive employment of 
Hereford hulls in breeding cattle for the rolling 
prairie-ranches of the western states of America. 
They are hardy cattle, with a rank coat of hair 
and thick mellow hide, and they are excellent 
‘ foragers ’ — all points of special importance in 
ranclie cattle. It is pre-eminently a beef-produc- 
ing breed ; matures early and yields meat of 
the finest quality. As a rule the cows are deficient 
as milkers, for this property has never been 
cultivated as it ought to have been. The average 
live- weight of two-year-old Hereford steers ( averag- 
ing 634 davs) at the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show in tlecemher 1887 was 1390 lh. ; of steers 
over and under three years (averaging 938 days), 
1742 lh. ; and of steers over three years (averaging 
1310 days), 2041 lh. There n,rc a few excellent 
herds of* Hereford* in Ireland, and they have been 
exported in large numbers to foreign countries, 
notably North and South America, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Devon cattle are deep red in colour, and have 
frequently a white spot on the belly just in front of 
the udder, with wide round loins, smaller in size 
than the two breeds just mentioned. It is noted 
for the almost perfect formation of the shoulder, 
which is laid into the body with remarkable 
neatness. The breed has still its headquarters 
in Devon and Somerset, where it has held undis- 
puted sway for hundreds of years. It won the 
admiration of Arthur Young, who gives interesting 
information regarding the breed in his report dated 
1776. Here also there was one 1 master mind at 
work on the improvement of the breed. Mr 
Qnartly of Midland is described by Young as the 
most celebrated of breeders in North Devon ; and 
the greatest of our early writers on agriculture 
gives a most minute account of the scheme of 
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breeding which was pursued by Mr Quartly and his 
brother, ‘the clergyman who interests himself 
much in live-stock.’" The ideal animal which the 
Quartlys kept before them and bred up to exactly 
corresponds to the typical Devon of to-day; and 
there is no doubt that their sound and systematic 
method of breeding imprinted an indelible stamp 
upon the race through which the blood of their 
stock has freely permeated. In former times, when 
cattle were beasts of burden, the Devons were 
greatly esteemed for their agility and hardiness. 
Now that the yoke has fallen upon other shoulders, 
the ‘Rubies of the West,’ as the plump little 
Devons have been called by their admirers, arc 
holding a high position as beef-producers. The 
quality of their meat is excelled by none ; and 
while they are small in size, they give a good 
return for the food they consume. Garrard, writing 
in 1800, attributed the excellence of Devon cattle 
mainly to the mildness of the climate and high dry 
ground, calcareous soil, and sweet pasture where 
they were hred ; hut he considered it might he also 
to some extent due to an admixture of liner blood 
from the still warmer continent of Europe. There 
may have been some slight foundation for this 
latter suggestion ; but it is undeniable that the 
main forces and features now existing in Devon 
cattle are distinctively native to the south-west 
of England. This idea is strengthened by the 
recollection of the estimate of Devon cattle formed 
by Bakewell, who declared that they could not he 
improved by any cross. From the first ami greatest 
of all our early improvers of farm live-stock this 
testimony is weighty. The dairy properties of the 
breed are not of a high order, the yield of milk is 
comparatively small, but its quality is exception- 
ally rich. Some rare specimens of the breed have 
reached 19 cwt. live-weight at four years old, hut 
the average is much below that. At the London 
Christmas Fat Stock Show in December 1887 the 
class of two-year-old Devon steers (averaging 081 
days) gave an average live- weight of 123.) lb. ; 
steers over two and under three years old ( averag- 
ing 996 days), 1489 lb. ; ami steers over three years 
(averaging 1320 days), 1734 lh. each. 

The Med Polled cattle of Norfolk and Suffolk 
are supposed to bear a close affinity to the polled 
breeds of Scotland through the circumstance that 
formerly Scotch cattle were freely transported to he 
fattened on the Norfolk pastures. Be this as it 
may, the red polled breed has been sufficiently 
long associated with Norfolk and Suffolk to enable 
these counties to claim them as natives. Marshall 
in his Political Economy of Norfolk , published 
in 1782, tells us that the native cattle or Norfolk 
were ‘a small, hardy thriving race, fattening as 
freely at three years old as cattle in general do at 
four or five. They are small boned, short legged, 
round barrelled, well loined ; the favourite colour 
a blood-red with a white or mottled face.’ Arthur 
Young, writing in 1794, says the Suffolk breed of 
cattle ‘is universally polled, that is, without horns ; 
the size small ; few rise when fattened to above 
60 stone ( 14 lb. ) ; the milk veins remarkably large ; 
cows upon good land give a great quantity’ of rich 
milk.’ These are the progenitors of tlm modern 
red polls, and all the good features of the old breed 
have been retained and developed. The cattle 
are now relatively larger, still blood-red in colour, 
but with no white face, good meat- producers, and, 
taken as a whole, perhaps the best of all the 
native English breeds from a dairying point of 
view. Individual shorthorn cows will be found to 
exceed them in yield of milk, but red ] silled cows 
are distinguished for high average milking pro- 
perties. The breed has found much favour in the 
United. States of America and elsewhere abroad. 
Its uniformity of colour, absence of horns, and 


usefulness both as beef and milk producers have 
won for it many hearty admirers in America. 

Sussex cattle are also uniformly red in colour, 
with strong spreading horns, larger in size than 
the Devons, heavy meat-producers, but deficient 
in dairying properties. Marshall is probably right 
in stating ( 1796-98) that the Sussex, Devon, Here- 
ford, North Wales, and Gloucestershire* cattle had 
all sprung from the same aboriginal stock ; and that 
in fact they were ‘ varieties arising from ’soils and 
management of the native breeds of this island.’ 
Formerly Sussex cows were highly esteemed for 
their milking properties, hut in the rage for beef- 
production these have unfortunately been destroyed. 
Sussex cattle mature early, grow to groat weights, 
and in late years they have been improving in 
quality. They have also found supporters in 
foreign countries, chiefly in the United States of 
America. Young Sussex steers (averaging 669 
days) at the London Christmas Fat Stock Show in 
1887 reached an average live-weight of 1436 lb., 
and three- vcar-old steers (averaging 1349 da^ ),* 
2030 lb. each. 

Loui/horn cattle are now in few hands ; so few 
indeed that the breed may be said to b<* approach- 
ing extinction. They are big, rough, ungainly 
cattle, with long drooping horns which are often 
so shaped as to make it difficult for the animals to 
graze short pasture. The cows give a fair quantity 
of very rich milk, and the bullocks grow and fatten 
to great weights. But for general utility they are 
being ousted by smaller, finer, and more rapidly 
maturing varieties. Peculiar interest attaches to 
this breed from the fact that it was upon it that 
the past great improver* of farm live-stock, Robert 
Bakewell (q.v.) of Dishley, tried his earliest experi- 
ments. The improvement of live-stock upon scien- 
tific principles dates from 17.65, when Bakewell 
began his great work with longhorns. These cattle 
were at one. time widely diffused through England, 
and also obtained a footing in Ireland, hut were 
many years ago supplanted by shorthorns, Here- 
fords, Devons, or other varieties. 

Welsh cattle present considerable variety of 
type and character, yet there is all through a 
noticeable family likeness, arising of course in 
tlieir common origin in the aboriginal cattle of the 
principality. They are black in colour, with long 
horns, hardy in constitution, good milkers, slow in 
maturing, but able to subsist and thrive upon 
scanty fare. In late years they have been con- 
siderably improved, especially m tlieir fattening 
properties. They vary greatly in size, but many of 
them attain great weights at from three to four 
years old. The average live-weight of Welsh steers 
at the London Christmas Fat Sto£k Show in 1887 
was 2111 lh. each, their average having been 1286 
days. 

Amongst the four Scotch breeds of cattle the 
Polled Aberdeen- Annus is well entitled to pre- 
cedence. Descended directly from the ancient 
polled cattle of Angus (Forfarshire) and Buchan 
(in Aberdeenshire)— two varieties of the same type, 
known in the former as 4 Doddies,’ and in the latter 
as ‘ Handies ’ — this valuable beef-producing breed 
has made great strides in public favour since 1878, 
when, with live plump black polls the late Mr 
William M‘Combie (1805-80) of Tillyfour carried 
off the champion prize for the best group of ‘ meat- 
making ’ cattle at the Paris Exhibition, where no 
fewer than sixty different varieties of cattle were 
represented, including the best of the English 
breeds. That remarkable triumph lias been” fol- 
lowed by great achievements at home, the breed 
having in 1881, 1885, ami 1887 won the £100 Cham- 
pion Plate at the London Christmas Fat Stock 
Show, llie improvement of the breed was begun 
before the advent of the 19th century, and all 
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through its breeders have been careful to preserve 
and cultivate ity exceptionally high properties in the 

{ jroduction of meat of the choicest quality. In this 
ies the chief excellence of the breed, and in these 
times tin* characteristic is one of great value. This 
property in the northern polls, combined with the 
sound system of feeding pursued in Scotland, has 
secured ‘ prime Scotch ’ beef the highest favour and 
longest price in the London market. At one time 


Fig. .‘{.—rolled Aberdcen-Angus Bull and Cow. 

tliejcows of this breed gave a bountiful yield of rich 
milk, but owing to the breeders’ attention having so 
long been mainly directed to the cultivation of the 
fattening properties, they are now only moderate 
milkers. In recent years the breed has improved 
considerably in early maturity, ami at the London 
Fat Stock Show in December 1887 iUsurpassed all 
other breeds in this infyortant property. At that 
show the class of polled Aberdeen- Angus steers 
under two years (averaging 667 days in age) gave 
an average live-weight of 1475 lb. ; and steers over 
two and under three years (averaging 984 days), 
1874 1b. Black is the prevailing colour, hut occa- 
sionally a red calf is dropped. 

The Galloway breed, which takes its name from 
the south-west of Scotland, where it has existed it 
is believed for centuries, has an undeniable claim 
to an ancient lineage. I ts 
origin is lost in the mists of 
bygone ages, but enough 
of its history is known to 
insure for this breed a 
high position amongst the 
native races of British 
cattle. Black and horn- 
less like the polled Aber- 
deen- Angus breed, Gallo- 
way cattle differ substan- 
tially from the former, not 
only'in outward features, 
pig. 4.— Galloway Bull but also in their inherent 
• properties. They are 

similar in size, more snaggy and muscular in 
appearance, having a thicker hide and ranker 
coat of hair, but they do not mature so quickly, 
and are not so well suited for rapid house-feeding 
as the northern polls. But the Galloways are 
excellent grazing cattle, and for this property 
they have been highly esteemed for many genera- 
tions, both in England and Scotland. In recent 
years they have been exported in large numbers to 
America, where they have been found admirably 
adapted for ranching purposes. They are exceed- 
ingly robust and hardy, and have surpassed several 
of the other finer varieties on the ranches df the 
western states pf America, where the cattle have 
to accomplish a great (leal of walking in finding 
food and water. 

From a dairy-farmers point of view, the Ayn 
shire is the most valuable of all the British 
breeds of cattle. Its origin is uncertain, but it is 
considered more than probable that its progenitors 
were of Dutch extraction. Be this as it may, it 
was well established as a famous dairy breed in I 


the south-west of Scotland before the close of the 
18th century. The prevailing colours are brown 
and white, but some are almost entirely white, 
others are almost a whole brown. They are wide, 
low-set cattle, with fine horns curving upwards. 
They are second-rate cattle as beef -producers, hut 
as profitable general dairy cattle they are unsur- 
passed. A fairly good Ayrshire cow will give 600 
gallons of milk in a year, "a very large quantity for 
her moderate size. 

There is no more handsome animal of the 
bovine species than a genuine representative 
of the f Vest Highland breed. Almost as large 
in size as the shorthorn, and quite as well 
proportioned in the frame, the West Highlander 
gains in appearance by his rank shaggy coat of 
hair, long, spreading, gracefully turned horns, and 
hardy, muscular, and deliantgait. With the Wild 
White cattle of 
Chillingham and 
the tiny little 
Kerry of Ireland, 
the West Highland 
is regarded as the 
finest existing re- 
presentative of the 
ancient cattle of 
Britain. The 
breed presents con- 
siderable variety 
in size and colour. 

Dun or yellow of 
various shades is Fig. 5.— West Highland Cow. 
the prevailing 

colour, hut many are black or brindled. They 
mature slowly, lmt their beef is much esteemed for 
its quality and flavour. They are unequalled for 
hardiness, and can he kept with advantage where 
no other breed would subsist. The cattle of 
Orkney and Shetland differ considerably from the 
varieties on the mainland, hut they are as a rule 
of an inferior character and small in size. 

The Kern/ is (lie .smallest of all the recognised 
varieties of British cattle. The breed has its head- 
quarters in the bleak hills and upland pastures of 
the county from which it takes its name, and having 
been much neglected by Irish farmers, it forms 
only a very small proportion of the cattle stock of 
Ireland, which now mainly consists of crosses 
between the improved shorthorn and ‘old Irish 
cows,’ which were of mixed -bred nondescript 
character. Kerry cattle are very hardy, and the 
attributes of the Kerry cow have thus been truth- 
fully described by Youatt : 1 Truly the poor mans 
cow, living everywhere, hardy, yielding for her 
size abundance of milk of good quality, and fatten- 
ing rapidly when required.’ Black is the prevail- 
ing colour, and their horns are upturned and often 
peculiarly * cocked.’ There is a sub- variety called 
the ‘Dexter Kerry,’ shorter in the leg, thicker in 
body, and heavier in the flesh than the Kerry 
proper. 

The extension of dairy-farming in the United 
Kingdom, and the somewhat meagre milking pro- 

f >erties of the greater proportion of British cattle, 
lave led to the importation of large numbers of 
Channel Island cattle. These — often indiscrimin- 
ately called Alderney cattle— comprise the Jersey 
and Guernsey breeds, supposed to he from one 
common origiu, hut known to have been bred in 
purity in the respective islands of these names for 
upwards of a hundred years. They are both essen- 
tially dairy breeds, giving an abundant yield of rich 
highly-coloured milk. The Jersey is the smaller 
of the two, and is docile, delicate, and of graceful 
deer-like form. In the production of beef it is of 
little value. The Guernsey is not only larger, but 
also hardier and more generally useful. When in 
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full milk, whole herds of Jersey cows give an aver- 
age of 9} lb. of butter each cow per week, an excep- 
tional cow occasionally giving as much as 16 lb. of 
butter in one week. 
Good Jersey cows yield 
from 500 to 700 gallons 
of milk, and from 300 
to 350 lb. of butter in 
twelvemonths. Guern- 
sey cows have exceeded 
800 gallons of milk in a 
year, and the noted cow 
‘ Select,’ when six years 
old, gave 22} lb. of 
butter in seven days, 
this quantity being ob- 
tained from 19 quarts 
of milk per day. In America still higher records 
have been obtained. 

Tt lias been stated that the improvement of 
cattle-breeding on scientilic principles was begun 
by Bakewell in 1755. Almost continuously since 
then the good work has been prosecuted with 
energy and success, and for many years the British 
Isles nave been regarded as the origin and head- 
quarters of almost all the most valuable varieties 
of farm live-stock. For generations foreign 
countries have freely resorted to these islands 
for improved live-stock, ami this export trade 
goes on as briskly and as extensively as ever. 
The United States of America have in particular 
drawn very largely upon British herds, ami a 
great stimulus to this trade with the United 
States has been given by the extension of the 
ranching system. Vast areas of grazing land in 
the western states and territories have been 
acquired by syndicates for the breeding and rear- 
ing of cattle ; and with the view of improving 
the stock of native cattle, large numbers of well- 
bred bulls of the leading British varieties, either 
imported from the United Kingdom or descended 
from imported stock, have been sent to the West 
for use on ranches. 

The cattle of the United States and Canada 
present almost endless variety of form and 
character. This is what might be expected 
when it is remembered that they are descended 
from importations of cattle from Spain, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, France, and England, 
Scotland, ami Ireland. About the year 1525, 
some six years after the discovery of ’Mexico by 
the Spaniard Cortes, cattle were introduced into 
that country from Spain, ami in the abundant 
pasturage of the Mexican territory they increased 
rapidly, spreading with the enterprising Spanish 
settlers into Texas, California, and other parts of 
the Far West. Exactly a hundred years later 
the Dutch settlers in Sew York brought cattle 
thither from Holland, and a few years earlier 
small importations of cattle had been made from 
the West India Islands into Virginia. The earliest 
of these arrivals in Virginia are assigned to 1610 
and 1611, hut that colony was broken up in 1622 
by the Indians, who massacred 347 men, women, 
ainl children, and, it is presumed, also destroyed 
their cattle. In 1624 — four years after the land- 
ing of the English Fly mouth colony there — cattle 
were introduced into Massachusetts from England, 
and many other importations followed during the 
next few years. The Swedes brought cattle into 
Delaware in 1627, and in 1631 and two following 
years Danish emigrants introduced cattle from 
their native country into New Hampshire. Eng- 
lish emigrants settled in Maryland in 1633, m 
North and South Carolina in 1660 and 1670, and 
in Pennsylvania in 1682, and took with them, or 
had sent after them, large numbers of English 
cattle. The French colonists brought cattle into 


Quebec as early as 1608 ; and towards the close of 
the 17th century fresh importations of European 
cattle poured into the great American continent, 
it so happens, however, that while importations of 
cattle were made from all the countries named, 
and perhaps from others also, the existing cattle 
stock of America — leaving out the Mexican, now 
more commonly called Texan, cattle, which, are 
still a race by themselves— are largely of British 
origin. In the earlier importations, again exclud- 
ing Mexico, British cattle preponderated ; and just 
as the English language has submerged all others 
in the gradual development of the American conti- 
nent, so has British blood become the dominating 
element in the main bulk of the cattle stock l>f 
the country. There is no authentic information as 
to the character of the cattle lirst introduced into 
America, but all the leading breeds of the British 
isles, as well as the chief milking breeds of the 
European continent, are now strongly represented 
in North America. There, as at home, the English 
shorthorn predominates, ami there are also stryng 
representations of the Hereford, Polled Aherdcen- 
Angus, Galloway, Devon, Norfolk ami Suffolk Red 
Polls, Jersey aiid Dutch breeds. The cattle of 
America are being speedily improved, chiefly by 
the use of well-bred bulls, either imported from 
the British Isles or bred from imported cattle. 
Still, the majority of them are of an inferior 
character — quite unworthy of the rich country 
which they occupy. The Texan cattle still retain 
the rough coarse character which distinguished 
their Spanish ancestors. Improvement amongst 
the Texan cattle is proceeding very slowly. 

The cattle of Australia, which are small, slow- 
growing, and of inferior quality as beef-producers, 
have also been greatly improved by the introduc- 
tion of British stock, chiefly of the Shorthorn, 
Hereford, and Polled Aberdeen- Angus breeds. 

In the Management of cattle there is perhaps even 
greater variation than in the character of the cattle 
themselves. A full description of the various 
methods of management would itself occupy a 
moderate volume. It must suffice here to mention 
two or three leading features in cattle economy. 
In the British Isles the ox is no longer a beast 
of burden, save in a very few localities. The 
yoke lias fallen upon the horse, except where 
noth have been relieved by the steam-engine. 
The two main purposes for which cattle are now 
reared are the production of milk ami butcher- 
meat. Pertain breeds, as already indicated, are 

i peculiarly adapted for milk-production, such as the 
lersey and Guernsey ami Ayrshire cattle ; others, 
notably the shorthorn and red-polled breeds, are 
distinguished for the combination # of both milking 
ami fattening properties of the highest order ; while 
others again, such as the Polled Aberdeen- Angus, 
the Hereford and Devon, &•«., display remarkable 
aptitude to fatten, and yield meat of the choicest 
quality. The former of course selects the breed 
best adapted to the locality in which he lives, and 
to the purposes he has in view. As a rule cattle of 
all kinds, whether dairying or fattening, spend the 
summer on the pasture fields; ami it is only in 
exceptional cases, either where there is a deficiency 
of grass, or where it is desired to force the growth, 
fattening, or milking of the animals, that any food 
beyond what they can pick up for themselves is 
given to cattle on the fields. Oil-cake, cotton- 
cake, and bruised grain— partly imported, mostly 
home grown— are the principal auxiliary foods on 
pasture. Where a careful system of management 
prevails, the cattle are put into comfortable houses 
overnight as soon as the chill autumnal evenings 
set iu ; and throughout the winter they are kept 
almost entirely in the houses, store-cattle getting 
out now and again about mid-day when the weather 
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is favourable. As winter food, turnips and straw 
or hay preponderate, but in the improved practice of 
recent years snmller quantities of roots and more of 
the concentrated /oods, such as cake and grain, are 
being given to cattle. Silage is fast becoming an 
important article of food for cattle. Now cattle 
are fattened off at from eighteen to thirty months 
old, instead of from three to five years, as prior to 
1850. The essence of the feeders art is to produce 
the maximum quantity of first-class meat in the 
shortest possible time and at the lowest possible 
cost ; and in the struggle after this the maturing 
and fattening properties of cattle have l>een greatly 
accelerated. The young or ‘baby-beef,’ as it has 
been called, is more tender and perhaps more palat- 
able than the substantial ‘ rounds ’ of the slow- 
growing live-year-old beeves of ‘fifty years ago;’ 
but it is questionable if it is either so wholesome or 
so strength -giving. He that as it may, the popular 
taste is entirely in favour of the 4 baby-beef and 
what the public desire the feeder must endeavour to 
supply. 

{since 1 880 there has been considerable growth in 
dairy-farming throughout the British Isles. When 
it is mentioned, however, that in 1887 butter to the 
value of £8,017,000, and cheese to the value of 
£4,509,000, were imported into the United Kingdom, 
it will lx; seen that there is room for still further 
extension. The system of management on dairy- 
farms varies according to the locality and objects 
of the farmer. Where the milk can he conveniently 
disposed of or despatched to towns, attention is given 
mainly to milk-selling, which is the least trouble- 
some, and perhaps also the most profitable system of 
dairying. In other cas%s butter is the staple pro- 
duce of the dairy ; in other parts again, cheese- 
making is the prevailing feature. The consumption 
of milk as human food has vastly increased in recent 
years. The rate of consumption keeps on growing, 
and ingenious facilities are devised for bringing 
fresh milk from distant dairies— -dairies from 50 to 
60 miles distant — into towns every morning. As 
would he expected, the calves bred on dairy-farms 
get little of their mothers’ milk. They are reared 
principally on ‘ milk substitutes,’ either prepared 
at home or by firms who make the production of 
cattle foods their sole or chief business. Linseed 
in various forms is very extensively used in calf- 
roaring. 

Cattle are very variously used, and are the only 
or the chief beasts of draught in many countries, os 
Cape Colony and large part of America. In India 
also horned cattle are the only beasts used for 
ploughing, and are chiefly valued as draught 
animals. A famous breed was formed for military 

} imposes ; and yi the Central Provinces there is a 
ligh-class breed of trotting bullocks. The best 
ghee of India is obtained from the milk not of cows 
but of buffaloes. In China, no use whatever is 
made of cow’s milk, though human milk is some- 
times given to old people as a restorative. Nearer 
home, in Italy even, milk and butter are hut little 
used, and cows are in request mainly for rearing 
calves. The large Italian breed can do little more 
than feed their young; and milch cows, if wanted, 
are brought from Switzerland. In Italy ami some 
other countries, cattle are all stall-fed, vine, elm, 
and oak leaves forming an important part of their 
food. 

Wild Cattle . — In various parts of the world, 
species occur of cattle more or less wild, which are 
certainly different from any of the domesticated 
European breeds. Such are the Banteng ( Bos 
bantenq ), the Gaur Ox (2>\ gaums), the Zebu 
(B. indicus). But besides these extra-European 
wild cattle, there are abundant remains of three 
virtually extinct European species, from which the 
domesticated breeds are believed to have gradually 
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originated. These are B. primiqcmm , B. longi- 
frons , B. frontosus. The first became virtually 
extinct within historic times, is known as the 
Ur in the Nibelungenlied, was domesticated in 
Switzerland in the Neolithic period, was common 
in Britain and on the Continent in the time of 
Ciesar, seems to have persisted in Poland till the 
17th century, and still survives in a semi- wild 
stage, ‘though much degenerated in size,’ in Chil- 
lingham Park in the north of Nortlmmlierland. In 
1692 the Hock numbered hut 28 ; in 1875, 62 in all. 
At Cadzow near Hamilton is another herd, differing 
somewhat from those of Chillingham, hut presumed 
to be also representatives of a detachment of the 
wild cattle that roamed the Caledonian Forest. 
Other herds are still found at Chartley ( Stafford - 
shire), Somerford (Cheshire), and Kilmory (Argyll- 
shire) ; whilst that at Gishurn ( Yorkshire) became 
extinct in 1859, and that of Lyme (Cheshire) 
dwindled from 34 head in 1850 to 4 in 1875. 
Though the interesting survivals preserved at 
Chillingham ‘are less altered from the true nrimi- 
genius type than any other known breed,’ there is 
some reason to suppose from their white colour and 
some other features that they are descended from 
a partially domesticated ancestry. As to other 
descendants of B. primigrnius , which have diverged 
further from the primitive type, it is generally 
supposed that the Podolian cattle of South ltussia, 
Hungary, &c., the larger breeds in Friesland, 
Holland, ami other parts of the Continent, and 
the Pembroke breed in England, are to be referred 
hack to the same source. 

B. long if runs or bravhyceros was a smaller animal 
with short body. It was domesticated in Switzer- 
land in the Neolithic period ; it was early intro- 
duced into Britain (vast quantities of its hones 
having been found in remains of a lake-dwelling at 
Croyland); and it has its probable descendants in 
some of the mountain breeds of Switzerland, the 
Tyrol, and Bavaria (e.g. the Appenzell cattle), and, 
according to Owen, m some of the Welsh and 
Highland cattle. 

B. frontosus is found along with the latter 
snecies, to which it is closely allied. It occurs in 
the peat- mosses of Scandinavia, and also in Ire- 
land. It is regarded as the probable ancestor of 
the Norwegian mountain cattle, of the Bern cattle, 
and, according to Owen and others, of some of the 
Scotch Highland varieties. In regard to many of 
these pedigrees, dogmatic statement is quite im- 
possible, ami much difference of opinion obtains. 
The most divergent opinion is that of Wiickens, 
who maintains that some of the European domestic 
breeds are descended from the European bison. 

Darwin’s Animals and Plants under Domestication , 
voL i., inay be conveniently consulted for facts and refer- 
ences. See the articles Bovidas, Breed, Bull-fight, 
Gaur, Musk Ox, Kanching, Yak, Zebu, &c. The 
diseases of cattle are discussed under their own heads — 
Cattle-plague, Plkuro-pneumonia, Toot and Mouth 
Disease, Anthrax, Black Quarter, &c. ; the law 
thereof under Contagious Diseases. See G. Flem- 
ing’s Animal Plagues (1871-82). For the management 
of the Dairy, see that head, as also Butter, Cheese, and 
Milk ; on cattle generally, see Pringle’s Live Stock of the 
Farm; Wallace’s Farm Live Stock of Great Britain; 
Stephen’s Book of the Farm (new oi by Macdonald); 
and Allen’s American Cattle (New York). For Wild 
Cattle, see Wiickens, Rinderrassen Mittel-Europas 
(Vienna, 1876); J. A. Smith, Ancient Cattle of Scotland 
(1873) ; and Harting, Extinct British Animals (1880). 
Cattle, in English Law. See Chattel. 
Cattle-plague (Ger. Rinderpest ; Lat. Typhus 
Boris Contuqiosus ). This is a specific malignant and 
contagious fever indigenous to the Asiatic steppes 
of liussia, India, Persia, China, Burma, Ceylon, 
&c. ; never occurring in Britain but as a result 
of direct or indirect communication with imported 
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cattle, or with hides and offal which have been 
exposed to the contagion ; and is hitherto unknown 
in America, Australia, and New Zealand. It is 
essentially a disease of the bovine family (ox, 
aurochs, and zebu), but may be communicated 
to the sheep, goat, deer, camel, giraffe, antelope, 
gazelle, and even the peccary. 

Records of fatal plagues in cattle have been 
handed down from very early dates, but the 
descriptions are so meagre that it is possible only 
to surmise their nature. It is probable that one 
of the plagues of Egypt was a form of anthrax, 
hut in the reign of Nero (69 A.n.) Columella 
describes a disease which resembles cattle-plague. 
He says : 4 The fever is present when tears are 
trickling down the face, when the head is carried 
low and heavily, and the eyes are closed ; when 
the saliva flows from the mouth, when the respira- 
tion is shorter than in health, and seemingly em- 
barrassed or sometimes accompanied by groaning.’ 
About 400 A. 1 >. Vegetius Renatus describes, under 
the term Malleus, a disease which might have been 
cattle-plague. In 809 10 A.l>., during the wars of 
Charlemagne, occurred a great outbreak of eat tie- 
plague, which spread over nearly the whole of 
Europe, and particularly Britain. In 1348-49 a 
plague broke out amongst the cattle in England, 
just after the black death had destroyed thousands 
of human beings ; it seems to have been similar to 
cattle-plague. Even in those days the stamping- 
out system was understood, as the diseased cattle 
were slaughtered, and infected herds, and the 
herdsmen attending them, were kept from coming 
into contact with sound animals. 

In 1480 another outbreak occurred which com- 
mitted great devastation. It cannot be stated 
positively that these outbreaks were cattle-plague, 
as the symptoms have not been clearly banded 
down, but there is evidence to prove that out- 
breaks occurring in 1715, in 1745, and which con- 
tinued until 1757, were those of the veritable 
plague. That of 1745 was brought from Holland 
either by two white calves, or l>v a parcel of dis- 
tempered hides brought from Zealand. The disease 
broke out near London, continued for twelve years, 
and was only suppressed by most vigorous measures. 
It again made its appearance in 1865, and was 
introduced by 331 cattle shipped at Revel, and 
landed at Hull. Amongst these were 13 Russian 
cattle, the remainder of 46 which bad been 
brought from St Petersburg ami its neighbour- 
hood. The cargo arrived on ‘29th May, and a lot 
of 146 were disposed of at Hull on the 30th. The 
remaining 175 were sent to London. Amongst 
them were 330 sheep which were sold at Hull to 
the butchers and killed, and all the 175 cattle 
except 20 were sold for killing, but the remaining 
20 were sent to Gosport. From this source the 
disease spread rapidly, and by the end of July it 
appeared in Aberdeenshire, brought by 4 calves 
sent to Huntly from the south. By the beginning 
of November the plague was present in 30 counties 
in England, 17 in Scotland, and 1 in Wales ; and 
on December 30 the disease had appeared on 7443 
farms or in cattle-sheds in England, 2065 in Scot- 
land, and 245 in Wales ; total— 9753 centres of 
infection. The total number of cattle on farms, in 
sheds, or other places where the disease had been 
officially reported to exist, was — England, 110,647 ; 
Scotland, 44,527; Wales, 4536; total, 159,710. 
Ami the number of healthy animals in contact 
and slaughtered were — England, 10,636; Scotland, 
6578; Wales, 152; total, 17,366. The number 
attacked were — England, 48,964; Scotland, 22,298; 
Wales, 2287 ; total, 73,549. Out of this number 
7045 recovered, 41,491 died, 13,931 were killed, and 
11,082 remained diseased at this date. The plague 
continued to spread and to commit great liavoc, 
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until an Order in Council was issued making it 
eominilsory to slaughter ami liurv all diseased 
cattle, as well as those which had %vvn m contact 
with them. The beneficial effect Jjf tins order was 
soon made apparent, as the disease gradually 

diminished and eventually died out. 

Had the restrictions upon cattle trafhc been 
removed, there would have been another visitation 
in 1872, for in July of that year, animals affected 
with the disease were sent to Deptford, ‘Hull, and 
Leith, hut owing to its swift recognition, were not 
allowed to land in Scotland. From Hull, however, 
it spread to Bridlington, Poeklington, and two 
other parishes in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
but through the activity of the authorities was 
prevented from spreading further. 

Sheep do not readily take the disease when kept 
in fields with affected eattle, but if kept together 
in close sheds, they take the disease in a short 

time. . 

Symptoms .—-' The virus absorbed into the blood 
gives rise to elevation of temperature ( fever \ 
which precedes all other symptoms, and occur? in 
from 36 to 48 hours after an animal has been 
inoculated. It. will he thus seen that the period of 
latency— incubation - is very short. Two days 
after this elevation of temperature, the mucous 
membrane of the mouth, as well as that of the 
vagina in the cow, assumes a salmon colour, and 
is covered with an eruption. Even at this time 
the pulse is hut little affected, hut on the fourth 
day from th£ first rise of* temperature there are 
marked signs of illness ; the constitution is 
thoroughly invaded, and now ensue the drooping 
head, hanging ears, distressed look, with rigors 
ami twitching of the muscles, failing pulse, op- 
pressed breathing, diarrhoea, fetid breath, dis- 
charge from the eves, nose, and mouth, and con- 
stant moan so characteristic of this dreadful 
malady; death usually occurs on the seventh day 
from the first perceptible elevation of temperature, 
but the third or fourth after the illness is apparent 
to ordinary observers. 

The Virus. — It. is now supposed that the disease 
is due to micrococci found by Klebs in 1872, and 
by Scunner in 1874, in the lymphatic glands and 
blood. The micrococci, which will grow rapidly in 
beef-broth and other special preparations, form 
zooghca and chains ; calves inoculated with them 
die from the plague in seven days. By repeated 
cultivations the virus loses its potency ; inoculated 
into sheep it secures their immunity from the 
disease. 

No medicinal treatment has as yet been found 
beneficial in this disease. Almost every remedy 
was tried in 1865, ami although there were 
recoveries, no one attributed these to any remedies. 
The disease is much milder in cattle indigenous to 
those countries where it has its home and origin, 
and there the mortality is not great; but this mild 
type propagates the disease in its most virulent 
form when introduced amongst cattle of other 
countries. 

Cattoliea, a town of Sicily, with sulphur- 
works, 14 miles N\V. of Girgenti. Pop. 6591. 

Catullus, Gaius Valerius, the greatest lyric 
poet of ancient Ttaly, and one of the greatest poets 
of all ages, was horn at Verona either in 87 or, 
more probably, in 84 li.C. Few of the incidents in 
his life are known to us, and the Mates assigned 
to these are in most cases only conjectural. He 
appears to have belonged to the equestrian order, 
and his years were spent mainly at Rome, where 
he settled about 62 ti.c., and at nig villas, to which 
he was fond of retiring, at Tibur and Sirnrio. He 
began to write verses when a boy of sixteen or 
seventeen. 4 When my primrose youth was in its 
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pleasant spring,* lie says, ‘I plavcd enough at 
rhyming.’ In Rome he mingled with the best 
society, becoming intimate with the two Ciceros, 
the Metelli, Horjensius, and probably with Lu- 
cretius. And in Rome he met the indy whom, 
under the name of Los bin, he has sung in verses 
• which stand at the head of the lyric poetry of 
passion. It is almost certain that the Lesbia of 
Catullus was none other than Clodia, the sister 
of Cicero’s enemy, Publius Clodius Fulcher. One 
of the most beautiful and accomplished women of 
her time, she inspired Catullus with a passionate 
love of which the changing phases are mirrored in 
ft wonderful cycle of poems. There is lirst a time 
of* rapturous joy ; then come doubts, quarrels, and 
reconciliations, and in the end betrayal and de- 
spair. The final rupture seems to have happened 
in 57 IM.'., and in that year Catullus accompanied 
the proprietor Oaius Mem mius to his province of 
Bi thy nia. He returned to Rome disappointed in 
his hopes of enriching himself, and entered im- 
petuously into the contest which was then being 
wagbd between the senatorian and the democratic 
parties. Like Cicero and most of the men of 
letters ol his day, he espoused the cause of the 
senate. A lierv, unscrupulous partisan, he assailed 
his enemies with equal scurrility and wit, and 
directed one of his coarsest lampoons at the head 
of Julius Ctesar. His closing years were darkened 
by the loss of a favourite brother, on whose tomb 
in the Troad, which ho visited when returning 
from Bithynia, he wrot«v>one of the nfbst exquisite 
of all poems that breathe regret for the dead. He 
was himself cut oil’ in yearly life, for, though the 
exact date of his death* can only be conjectured, 
in all probability lie did not survive the year 
54 B.C. 

The extant works of Catullus comprise 110 
pieces, many of which are extremely brief, while 
the longest of them contains only some 4(X) lines. 
There is considerable variety, however, in this 
somewhat slender body of poetry. There are 
graceful, playful verses of society, and there are 
verses, struck out in the heat of party warfare, 
in which satiric wit sparkles through fesceunine 
raillery. There are elaborate descriptive and 
mythological pieces, such as the Coma. Berenices 
and the stately and richly-coloured Rclcus and 
Thetis , which appear to have been translated or 
ad ft) »ted from the Greek. There is the Ati/s, a 
strange poem, unlike any other work of a Latin 
writer in its wild imaginative power and in the 
magnificent sound and sweep of its gall iambic verse. 
And there is the crowning series of love-poems, in 
which the incarnation of burning passion in ex- 
quisite language, the mastery of verbal music, are 
carried to what is seemingly the highest attain- 
able point of perfection. In these ‘ Lesbia 
poems * there is no sign of the laborious art which 
produced the mosaic- work of the Horatian odes. 
They seem to have flowed forth— thought, feeling, 
phrase, and cadence combined in a perfect whole 
— at a single creative impulse. Tlieir author’s 
mastery of the Latin tongue was unerring and 
unbounded. In bis works it seems endowed with 
the elastic and radiant strength of the Greek. He 
revealed all it had of energy, sonority, and sweet- 
ness, of monumental dignity and laughing grace. 
He moulded it into lines wliich neither Lucretius 
nor Virgil has surpassed for majesty of rhythm ; he 
wove it into lyrics which for lightness of move- 
ment and caressing sweetness of cadence are 
unmatched in all the fields of Latin vepe. For 
breadth of vision, fertility of thought, insight into 
human character, we must turn to other writers 
than Catullus. For fire anti music and unlaboured 
felicity of phrase he has no superior among the 
lyric poets of all time. 
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The text of the works of Catullus, after having 
been lost for more than three hundred years, was 
discovered in the 14th century at Verona. The 
original manuscript was again lost, and until 
lately only one copy of it, which was preserved at 
St Germains, and is now in Paris, was believed to 
be in existence. A manuscript in the Bodleian 
Library, however, has been discovered by l)r 
Bahrens to he a sister copy of the St Germains 
manuscript. A commentary on Catullus was 
issued by Doering in 1788-92. The best editions 
are those of Mr Robinson Ellis (1866-67), and 
Biihren’s (Leip. 1876-85). Among the English 
verse translations may be mentioned those of 
Martin (1861), Cranstoim (1867), and Ellis (1867, 
and 1871). See R. Ellis’s edition, mentioned 
above, and its admirable commentary (1876); 
Munro’s Criticisms and Elucidations of Catullus 
(1878); and Sellar's Roman Rods of ike Republic 
(new ed. 1881 ). 

Caul), a town in the Prussian province of Hesse- 
Nassau, on the right hank of the Rhine, 30 miles 
WNW. of Wiesbaden by rail. Here Bluelier 
crossed the Rhine with his army, January 1, 1814 ; 
and here, too, till 1866, toll was levied by the Duke 
of Nassau— the only ruler who kept up this feudal 
privilege — from vessels navigating the Rhine. Caub 
lias underground slate-quarries; and opposite, on 
an island in the river, where Louis le Dcbomiaire 
died in 840, is a castle called the Pfalz, built in 
1326, which is said to have been resorted to for 
safety by the Countesses Palatine during childbed. 
In 1876 and 1879 Caub was the scene of two serious 
landslips. Pop. 2179. 

€auci)U a river of Colombia, in South America, 
which, after a northerly course of 600 miles, falls 
into the Magdalena. Its valley is one of the 
richest and most populous districts of the continent, 
and it gives name to the largest of the Colombian 
states, traversed by the Andean coast-range, and 
extending along the Pacific from Panama to 
Ecuador. Area, 260,000 sq. m. ; pop. (1887) stated 
at 435,690. It is rich in minerals, and possesses 
the most productive platinum mine in America. 
Capital, Popayun. 

Caucasus and the Caucasians. The great 
mountain-range of the Caucasus forms the back- 
bone of a well-marked geographical region, nearly 
corresponding with the Russian governor-general - 
whip or lieutenancy of Caucasia. The natural and 
administrative northern limit is the great Maniteh 
depression, extending from the Sea of Azov to the 
Caspian, anil including the basins of the Kuban 
and Terek rivers. The southern natural limit is 
along the basins of the Rion and Kur rivers. The 
Russian province comprises all the Russian terri- 
tory to the Turkish ana Persian frontiers, including 
also part of the Armenian highlands and the 
mountain masses adjoining them, now known by 
the infelicitous name of Little Caucasus, south of 
the Rion and Kur rivers. Little or Anti-Caucasus 
is connected with Caucasus proper by the narrow 
Mesk ridge crossing the Rion-Kur Valley between 
the headwaters of those streams. The Sea of Azov 
and the Caspian seem at one time to have been 
connected by the Maniteh depression ; south of 
which extend vast steppes of flat treeless land — 
fertile, but with little or no water. South of the 
steppe to the northern spurs of the mountains is 
luxuriant park land covered with magnificent 
grasses, ana also quite level. Beyond this rise the 
mountains in successive terraces. On the south 
side, towards the Rion and Kur, the mountain face 
is much steeper and more sudden. 

The Caucasus occupies the isthmus between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian, its general direction 
being from west-north-west to east-south-east. 
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From the peninsula of Taman on the Black Sea, to 
the peninsula of Apsheron on the Caspian, it 1ms a 
length of about 750 miles. The breadth, including 
the secondary ranges and spurs, is about 150 miles, 
but that of the higher Caucasus does not exceed 70 
miles. This range is sometimes treated as part of 
the boundary line between Europe and Asia, but 
the region is really Asiatic in character (see Asia). 
The higher and central part of the range is formed 
of parallel chains, not separated by deep and wide 
valleys, but remarkably connected by elevated 
plateaus, which are traversed by narrow fissures of 
extreme depth. The highest peaks are in the most 
central ridge or chain, at least six of them well 
over 16,000 feet, much exceeding the highest Alps. 
Mount Elburz attains an elevation of 18, 0(H) feet 
above the sea; Kazbek reaches a height of more 
than 16,500 feet ; and between these come Koshtan- 
tau and Dikh-tau. Here the line of perpetual snow 
is between 10,000 and 11,000 feet nigh; but the 
whole amount of perpetual snow is not great, nor 
are the glaciers very large or numerous. For more 
than 100 miles’ length of the main ridge there are 
no passes lower than 10,000 feet. The central 
chain, in its highest part at least, is granitic or 
even pure granite. On either side of the granitic 
axis are metamorphic rocks, such as mica-schists 
and talc-schists ; and beyond these, clay-slates and 
schists. The secondary parallel chains on both 
sides of the central ridge arc of limestone. The 
spurs and outlying mountains or hills are of less 
extent and importance than those of almost any 
other mountain-range of similar magnitude, sub- 
siding as they do until they are only about 200 
feet high along the shores of the Black Sea. Some 
parts are entirely destitute of wood, but other parts 
are very densely wooded, and the secondary ranges 
near the Black Sea exhibit most magnilicent forests 
of oak, beech, ash, maple, and walnut ; grain is 
cultivated in some parts to a height of 8000 feet, 
while in the lower valleys rice, tobacco, cotton, 
indigo, &c. are produced. As might be expected 
from the geographical situation of the Caucasus, 
the climate, though it is generally healthy, is very 
different on the northern and southern sides, the 
vine growing wild in great abundance on the south, 
which is not the case on the north. The south 
declivity of the mountains towards Georgia presents 
much exceedingly beautiful and romantic scenery. 

There are no active volcanoes in Mount Caucasus, 
hut every evidence of volcanic action. Elburz and 
Kazbek are both of volcanic origin. There are hot 
springs and mud volcanoes at each end of the 
range, and there are also famous petroleum wells 
in the peninsula of Apsheron ( see Baku ). Mineral 
springs also occur in many places, notably at Vla- 
dikavkaz. The bison, or aurochs, is found in the 
mountains ; bears, wolves, and jackals are among 
the carnivorous animals. Lead, iron, sulphur, 
coal, and copper are found. 

The waters of the Caucasus flow into four prin- 
cipal rivers— the Kuban and the Kion or Faz ( the 
Pnosis of the ancients), which How into the Black 
Sea ; and the Terek and the Kur, which How into 
the Caspian. Kuban and Terek are north, Kion 
and Kur or Kura smith of the mountains. The 
Russians have with great labour carried a military 
road through a valley somewhat wider than most 
of the Caucasian valleys. This is the tremendous 
iissure or ravine of the Dariel gorge about half- 
way from the Black Sea to the Caspian. The road 
passes over a height of about 8000 feet, and is 
protected by many forts. The only other road is 
by the Pass of Derbend, near the Caspian Sea. 
There is a railway from Baku l>y Tiflis to Poti and 
Batoum ; Vladikavkaz is the terminus of the rail- 
way from the north. 

Caucasian was the name adopted by Bluinen- 


baeh (q.v.) for one of his main ethnological divisions 
of mankind ; and as the Georgian skull he had was 
the finest in his collection, the Caucasian was taken 
as the finest type of the Indo-Eiirppeau stock. Sub- 
sequent ethnologists have, mainly on philological 
grounds, broken up the Caucasian variety of 
Blumenhach into two well-marked philological • 
groups, the Aryan (q.v.) and the Semitic peoples 
(q.v.). The name Caucasian was c learly a mis- 
nomer when it suggested affinity in blood or in 
language between uie very various races of the 
Caucasus, classified below, and Aryans or Semites ; 
and Prichard and others proposed actually to 
connect most of the Caucasus* peoples with the 
Mongolian races of Asia, Later anthropologists, 
finding the word convenient, use Caucasian or 
Caucasie for the Fair type of man as opposed to 
the Mongo lie' or Yellow type. But they dis- 
tinctly repudiate any suggestion of community 
of race or of language between the peoples so 
named ; and desire to indicate a physical fact and 
an anthropological type. See Ethnolouy; also 
Philolouy. * • 

The Caucasus has been called the Mountain of 
Languages from the multiplicity of tongues spoken 
in this narrow area — tongues many of them totally 
distinct from one another, and, with one exception, 
apparently unconnected with the languages of anv 
other part of the globe, or race of men ; though 
both Aryan and Turkoman affinities have been 
alleged itor Georgian, and Sayce has suggested 
that the anCient Hittites^ppv.), whose empire in 
Asia Minor rivalled that of the Assyrians, were 
of the same stock. There, are certain well-marked 
groups amongst them, Vithin which manifest 
affinity prevails. ( 1 ) The Southern division or 
Kartveli stock comprises the Georgians or Gnisi- 
ans, mainly in the upper and middle basin of the 
Kur; the Imeritians, west of the watershed be- 
tween the Kur and Bion ; the Mingrelians, farther 
west reaching to the Black Sea ; the Gurians, south 
of the ltion; the Laz, on the Turkish frontiers; and 
the Svans or Suanetians, between the Mingrelians 
and the higher Caucasus. (2) The Western 
division contains the Tclierkess or Circassian race, 
formerly on the left bank of the Kuban, north of 
Caucasus ; the Abkhasians in the narrow strip of 
land between the Caucasus and the Black Sea on 
the south ; and the Kabards, north and east of 
Elburz. (3) The Eastern division contains the 
Chechen/ or Tchetchens on the northern slopes of 
the Eastern Caucasus down to the Terek ; and the 
Lesghians farther east and south. It is doubtful 
whether the numerous small tribes called Lesghians 
have any affinity with the Tchetchens, or how far 
they are related to one another; only one, the 
Avars, have a written language, and they use 
Arabic characters. (4) The Ossetes or Ossetians in 
the centre of Caucasus, on both slopes about 
Kazbek, are unquestionably a race of the Aryan 
stock, and the language has affinity with the 
Persian branch; they call themselves Iran (prob- 
ably meaning A cyan). The Kartveli group may 
contain 850,000 persons ; the Western group, 
130,000 ; the Eastern, 520,000 ; the Ossetian, 
120,000. All the Caucasian languages are ex- 
tremely harsh. Some of them are partially in- 
flectional ; all save the Ossetian are substantially 
agglutinative. 

In various portions of this territory there are 
of course other intrusive elements of population of 
foreign race : Russian Slavs ; Tartars ; numerous 
Armenians; Kurds; Greeks ; Tats and other 
Iranians or Tajiks; and a German colony from 
Wurteinherg, east of Tiflis. Not merely do the 
inhabitants of the Caucasus differ widely in race, 
hut they represent great variety of stages of culture, 
from the indolent, music-loving Georgians to the 
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wild ami semi-barbarous Suanetians. Christianity 
is the faith of fome races, as the Georgians and 
Ossetes ; Mohammedanism of a fanatical type that 
of others, as tho I^sghians ; while primitive pagan 
superstitions seem largely to underlie both religious 
professions. One Kartvelian tribe, the Khevsurs, 
•has in some measure combined Christianity with 
Moslem usages. 

1 ho resistance which the Caucasian peoples for 
more th/ur half a century oil'ered to the anus of 
Russia attracted to them the attention of the 
world, But with the capture in 1859 of Shamyl, 
the prophet chief of the Lesghians, who for more 
than twenty years withstood the armies sent 
against him, the power of the Caucasians was 
shattered : by 1870 it was completely broken. The 
bulk of I lie Circassians migrated to Turkish terri- 
tories in Asia or Europe ; most of the Abkhasians 
have done the like. The ancient divisions of 
the country, Georgia, Imeritia, Svanetia, Mingrelia, 
Ac., were based on tribal distinctions. These have 
(^appeared from the Russian administrative 
system. According to tho latter, the main range 
of Caucasus divides the province into Ciscaucasia, 
north of the mountains, and Transcaucasia to the 
south of them ; the former comprising the govern- 
ments of Stavropol, Kuban, Terek ; the latter, 
those of Daghestan (really north of Caucasus), 
Sakatal, Titiis, Kuta'is, Sukhum, Black Sea, Elisa- 
betpol, Baku, and Erivan. Add Batoum and Kars 
(Russian Armenia), and the Transcaspian terri- 
tory, and then Caucasian the widest sense has an 
area of 308,000 sq. in., and a pop. of 0,290, 000. The 
chief town in Ciscaucasi^ is Vladikavkaz ; in Trans- 
caucasia, Titiis ; the two connected by the great 
military road through the Caucasus. The old 
capital of Georgia was Mtzkhet, a good specimen 
of a Georgian word. For Caucasus and Caucasia, 
sec the map of Russia, Vol. VIII., and the articles 
Circassians, Georgia, Imkritia, Transcau- 
casia, and, for the wars with Russia, SiiAMYL; 
also Ereshfield, Travels in Central Caucasus ( 1869) ; 
Cuninghame, Eastern Caucasus (1872); Bryce, 
Transcaucasia (1878); Pliillipps-Wolley, Savage 
Svanetia ( 1883) ; Dingelstedt on ‘Caucasian Idioms’ 
in Scottish Geographical Magazine ( 1888 ) ; Mourier, 
Contes et Llgcndes da Caumse (1888). 

Cauchy, Augustin Louis, mathematician, 
born in Paris, 21st August 1789, published in 1815 
a MC moire sur la Theorie des (Judes, which was 
afterwards made the basis of the undulatory theory 
of light. Between 1820 and 1830 he wrote several 
important treatises ; and at Prague, where he 
resided as tutor to the Comte de Chanibord, he pub- 
lished his Ml moire sur la Dispersion de la LmnUrc 
(1837). From /848 to 1852 he was professor of 
Astronomy at Paris, but refused the oath of alle- 
giance to Napoleon III., and lived in retirement till 
his death, 23d May 1857. A reissue of his works, 
in 20 vols. , was commenced by the Academy in 
1882. See his Life by Valson (2 vols. Paris, 1868). 

CAUCUS, a private meeting of politicians to 
agree upon candidates to be proposed lor an ensuing 
election, or to fix the business to be laid before a 
general meeting of their party. The term origin- 
ated in America, where the caucus has taken fast 
root, the ‘ticket,’ or list of candidates for federal, 
state, and municipal offices, being always decided 
upon by the party leaders ; but of late years the 
system lias been introduced into England, and 
adopted by the Radicals, especially in Birmingham, 
though the word is there used rather for the regu- 
larly constituted party organisation. In Notes and 
Queries for 1885 tJiere is a long discussion as to the 
origin of the word, which Sydney Smith used in 
1818, and John Adams in 1703. Professor Skeat is 
inclined to refer it to an Indian source, Captain 


John Smith (1609) having Cawcawwassoughes for 
the Indian councillors of Virginia, and Caucorouse 
for an Indian captain. 

Cauda-galli Grit, the basement subdivision 
of the Devonian system of North America. The 
name (lit. ‘cock’s tail’) is derived from the feathery 
forms of a common fossil, supposed to be a seaweed. 

Caudebcc, two places in tho French depart- 
ment of Seine- In fbrieure. Caudebec it's ElbeuJ\ 12 
miles S. by W. of Rouen , lias a pop. ( 1880 ) of 
11,038, and manufactures cloth. Caudebec-en- 
Caujc , a pretty antique village of 2200 inhabitants, 
Is on the Seine, 31 miles WNW. of Rouen. 

Caudine Forks ( Furculw Caudina ?), two 
high, narrow, and wooded mountain gorges near 
the town of Caudium, in ancient Sain mum, on the 
borders of Campania ; noted for the defeat of the 
Romans in the second Samnite war (321 B.C.). 
See Rome. 

Caul, a portion of the amnion or thin membrane 
enveloping the foetus, sometimes encompassing the 
head of a child when horn, mentioned here on ac- 
count of the extraordinary superstitions connected 
with it from very early ages almost down to the 
present day. It was the popular belief that chil- 
dren so born would turn out very fortunate, and 
that the caul brought fortune even to those who 
purchased it. This superstition was so common 
in the primitive church, that St Chrysostom 
inveighed against it in several of his homilies. In 
later times midwives sold the caul to advocates 
at high prices, as an especial means of making 
them eloquent, and to seamen, as an infallible 
preservative against drowning (cf. Dickens’s David 
Copperfield ). It was also supposed that the health 
of the person born with it could be told by the 
caul, which, if firm and crisp, betokened health, 
but if relaxed and flaccid, sickness or death ( Notes 
and Queries , 1884-80). During the 17th century 
cauls were often advertised in the newspapers for 
sale — from £10 to £30 being the prices asked ; 
and so recently as 8th May 1848, there was an 
advertisement in the Times of a caul to be sold, 
which ‘ was afloat with its late owner thirty years 
in all the perils of a seaman’s life, and the owner 
died at last at the place of his birth.’ The price 
asked was six guineas. 

€aulaiiicourt« Arm and de, Duke of Vicenza, 
a statesman of the French empire, born at Caulain- 
court (Aisne), in 1772, early distinguished himself 
as an officer, was made a general of division in 
1805, and shortly after created Duke of Vicenza. 
Faithful to the last to Napoleon, he was made 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1813, anil during 
the Hundred Days resumed the office, receiving 
a peerage of France, of which he was deprived after 
the restoration. He died in Paris, February 19, 
1827. See his Souvenirs ( 1837-40). 

Cauliflower, a variety of the common kale or 
cabbage. It was cultivated by the Greeks and 
Romans, but was little attended to in England till 
the end of the 17th century ; yet prior to the 
French Revolution cauliflower formed an article 
of export from England to Holland, whilst English 
cauliflower seed is still preferred on the Continent. 
The deformed inflorescence or heads of the cauli- 
flower only are used. Its cultivation for the supply 
of Co vent Garden and other markets occupies the 
attention of the market- gardeners of London, Corn- 
wall, Devonshire, and the Channel Islands to a 
very large extent during winter and spring. It is 
much more tender than Broccoli (q.v.), and the 
plants that are reared in August for the purpose 
of supplying the first crop of the following summer 
require to be protected under hand-glasses or frames 
during winter. They require to be freely exposed 
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to air in mild or comparatively mild weather, but 
severe frost must be prevented from entering the 
glasses or frames. From the middle of August to 
the 24th of that month, make two or three sowings 
at intervals of three or four days. The plants 
reared from these sowings are planted out, a cer- 
tain portion of the strongest under hand-glasses to 
furnish the earliest crop; and an abundant reserve 
of the smaller plants are planted a few inches apart 
in frames, to be planted out finally in the spring in 
the open ground. To succeed these a sowing may 
be made in a hotbed in January nr February ; and 
again in March and May, plants should be reared 
for suceessional crops, these later sowings being 
made in the open ground. The ground must be 
rich and the cultivation high to produce cauliflower 
of first- rate quality ; there is some risk, however, 
in having the ground too rich for the winter crop 
in the case of severe weather occurring ; if the 
plants are extra luxuriant, they will the more 
readily succumb to frost. 

Caulking, in wood shipbuilding, is the opera- 
tion of driving oakum or untwisted rone into the 
seams of the outside planks, or of the deck plank- 
ing, to render them watertight. The quantity 
thus driven in depends on the thickness of the 
planking; it varies from 1 to 13 double threads of 
oakum, with 1 or 2 single threads of spun yarn. 
The caulker first minis or reenis the seam — that is, 
drives a caulking-iron into it, to widen the seam as 
much as possible, and close any rents or fissures in 
the wood ; he then drives in a little spun yarn or 
white oakum with a wood mallet and a caulking- 
chisel, and afterwards a much larger quantity of 
black or coarse oakum. The fibres are driven in 
until they form a densely hard mass, which not 
only keeps out water, hut strengthens the plank- 
ing. The seam is finally coated or payed with hot 
pitch or resin. 

In iron or steel shipbuilding and boilermaking 
the term covers the operation of driving the edge 
of one thickness of plating firmly against the other 
thickness upon which it is superimposed, or to 
which it is adjacent, thus rendering the joints 
watertight. The tool employed is a specially 
formed chisel, struck by a metal hand-hammer ; 
but endeavours have been made to supplant tins 
by steam-driven machines, so far with but indiffer- 
ent success. 

€aillop'teris, a generic name for the stems of 
certain extinct tree-ferns, which range from the 
Devonian to the Permian system. They are 
hollow, and covered with markings similar to 
the leaf-scan* on recent tree-ferns. 

C'aiira, a considerable river of Venezuela, rises 
among the sierras of the southern frontier, and 
Hows NNW. to the Orinoco. On both sides 
stretches the territory of Caura (22,485 sq. m.), 
with immense forests of tonka beans. 

Cans, Caulx, or Cauls, Salomon de, en- 
gineer, horn at Dieppe in 1576, was a Protestant, 
and lived much in England and Germany. He was 
in the service of the Prince of Wales in 1612, and 
of the Elector Palatine, at Heidelberg, in 1614-20; 
but by 1623 he returned to France, and became 
engineer and architect to the king. He died in 
Paris, 6th June 1626. At Frankfort in 1615 
appeared his Raisons des Forces Mouvantes, &c., a 
work in which is described an apparatus for forcing 
up water bv a steam fountain, differing only in 
one detail from that of Della Porta (see Steam- 
engine). There is no reason to suppose that the 
apparatus ever was constructed; but on the strength 
of the description, Arago has claimed for De Caus 
the invention of the steam-engine. See the article 
De Caus in vol. xiv. of the Diet, of National 
Biography { 1888). 


Causality, or the theory of the relation be- 
tween cause and effect, is one of tfce most intricate 
and important questions of philosophical doctrine. 
All scientific investigation is •coupied with the 
search for the causes of given even Is, or for the 
effects of given causes, and with the generalisation 
of these into laws of nature. But the nature and 
ground of the relation between cause and effect are 
obscure and disputed. 

The difficulty of the question is largely increased 
by 1 lit? uncertain signification of the word cause. 
Thus the investigation into the cause of things, 
with which early Greek speculation was occupied, 
was really an inquiry for the ultimate constituent 
or element from which the variety of actfial 
existence had proceeded ; and from this inquiry 
the quest for a principle of change or development 
was only gradually distinguished. The first im- 
portant step in the direction of clear discussion 
was made m Aristotle’s doctrine of the ‘four 
causes : ’ the material cause, out of which a thing 
is fiamed ; the formal cause, or tin* essence m- 
idea of the thing ; the efficient or active cause, by 
means of which it took its present form ; and the 
final cause or purpose it subserves. These, it is 
to be observed, are not so much causes in the 
modern sense of the term, as principles which enter 
into the existence of everything. In modern 
science the meaning of the term is much more 
restricted, corresponding in some degree to what 
Aristotle colled the efficient cause. Thus both 
Bacon and Descartes wished to banish the notion 
of final cause from the scientific interpre- 
tation of nature ; and although, in Bacon’s own 
method, science was treated as an inquiry into 
the form or true nature of things (corresponding 
thus to Aristotle’s formal cause), this notion has 
had little influence. What Descartes sought, and 
what science still seeks, is the connection rather 
than the essence of things ; and its ideal is a 
mechanical interpretation of nature in terms of 
matter and motion. In modern science cause 
may therefore be said to mean the explanation 
of change. To some extent it corresponds with 
Aristotle’s efficient cause. But the notion of 
efficient cause has itself undergone a profound 
modification, which seems to have been carried 
out alongside of the formulating of the principle 
of the conservation of energy. The tendency iu 
science has been to replace the notion of power or 
efficiency by that of order or constant sequence. 
The genesis and justification of the notion of 
efficiency are matters of dispute : whether it is an 
a priori intuition, or derived from the conscious- 
ness of the voluntary direction of attention, or 
from the sensations of innervation ami muscular 
resistance. Both Berkeley and Hume directed a 
vigorous polemic against the doctrine of power 
expressed by Locke, as going beyond the observed 
facts of the motion of bodies, and Hume refused 
to see in mind any more than in matter anything 
else than a succession of impressions and ideas. 
Into the rights of this controversy it is impossible 
to enter here. But clearness of scientific state- 
ment has certainly been gained by the extrusion 
of the notion of power, and substitution for it of 
that of regular sequence. It is in following out 
this view of the physical as distinct from the 
efficient cause that the term comes to be defined 
as the aggregate of the conditions or antecedents 
necessary to the production of the eftect : meaning 
by necessary conditions those conditions without 
which the effect either would not have existed at 
all, or would have been different from what it is. 
In popular language, however, and even in most 
scientific inquiries, tlie^ term cause is restricted to 
the one or two conditions by the intervention of 
which amongst other more permanent conditions 




the effect is produced. Thus it is noticeable that 
'while the iornter or more complete definition 
corresponds with that expressly given in .1. S. 
Mill’s Logie, his inductive methods are entirely 
devoted to explaining inodes of discovering causes 
fc in the narrower or popular signification. 

It is in this meaning of the term that science 
investigates causes. In doing so, it goes on the 
presupposition that every event or change has a 
cause. This has been called the Law of Uni- 
versal Causation, and may be expressed by 
saying that the explanation of every event is 
to be found in antecedent conditions. Scientific 
investigation also presupposes the Law of the 
Uniformity of Nature, that the same conditions 
or cause will be followed (at all times and places) 
by the same effects. The grounds and mutual 
relation of these two assumptions form the chief 
subject of controversy in the philosophical theory 
of causality. It is to 1 Tunic that the credit is due 
of having drawn attention to the dilficulties in- 
vfdigMl in t he principle of causation, in such a way 
as to determine the whole course of subsequent 
philosophy. All reasoning about matters of fact, 
he shows all physical science, therefore —depends 
on the relation between cause and effect. Yet, 
between the cause and the effect there is no dis- 
coverable connection. 1 There appears not, through 
all nature, any one instance of connection which is 
conceivable by us. All events seem entirely loose 
and separate. One event follows anotjier ; Imt we 
never can observe any^ie between them. They 
seem conjoined, but never connected Hume’s own 
solution of the difficulty is found in the law of 
mental association. ‘The mind,’ lie says, ‘is 
carried by habit upon the appearance of one event 
to expect its usual attendant, and to believe that 
it will exist. This connection, therefore, which we 



the idea of power or necessary connection. Nothing 
further is in the case. . . . When we say, there- 
fore, that one object is connected with another, we 
mean only that they have acquired a connection in 
our thoughts, and give rise to this inference by 
which they liecame proofs of one another’s exist- 
ence : a conclusion which is somewhat extra- 
ordinary, but which seems founded on sufficient 
evidence.' The conclusion to which Hume is 
driven is thus that, while all reasoning about 
matters of fact is founded on the principle of 
causality i this principle has itself no other basis 

than the ^ 

•ton **; “ 
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It is characteristic of Mill’s doctrine Unit the 
principle of causality is made a consequence of the 
Law of the Uniformity of Nature: ‘the familiar 
truth that invariability of succession is found by 
observation to obtain between every fact in nature 
and some other fact which has preceded it. 1ms 
principle, which is assumed in every scientific in- 
duction, is itself held to he the generalisation of a 
wide and uncontradicted experience. 

A different position is given to the causal prin- 
ciple in Kant’s philosophy. The Scottish philoso- 


phers and others, as well 6S K j® * 
replies to Hume, contending ww ' , fj»y 

intuitive judgment antecedent to experience* * 

such a reply remains an arbitrary assertion until It J 
is shown how the causal judgment is connected 
with experience. In Kant’s Critique of Pure » 
Henson this connection is thoroughly investigated ; 
the refutation of Hume is only part or consequence 
of a complete inquiry into the relation of reason 
to experience. It was, however, largely Hume’s 
doctrine of causality that led to Kants new point 
of view, and to the" doctrine that experience is the 
product of the understanding, the realisation of its 
a priori forms. It is not the sequence of events in 
time, Kant holds, that gives rise to the principle of 
causality ; hut the pure notion of causality finds 
its realisation in this time-sequence, in which each 
event is determined by its antecedent. Kant’s 
doctrine, as thus stated, is in full harmony with 
the principles and methods of modern science ; 
asserting the principle that every change— i.e. each 
successive state —of the universe is the result of its 
preceding state, and at the same time leaving to 
empirical investigation the connection in experi- 
ence of any one definite thing with any other. 

The most important discussions of causality are 
those of Hume, Treatise of Human Nature , hook i. 
part iii., and Essay Of the Idea of Necessary 
Connection ; Kant, Critique of Pure Reason ; and 
.1. S. Mill, System of Logie , hook iii. chaps, iii. -v. 
There is also elaborate treatment of the subject in 
the works of Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. Dr 
Thomas Erown’s Inquiry into the Relation of 
Cause and Effect contains much acute analytical 
thinking. 

Cause €<H£bre, a convenient French term for 
a specially interesting and important legal trial, 
criminal or civil, such as the Douglas Cause 
(1709-71 ), the Died Scott case in the United 
States as to the possession of a negro (1856), the 
Ticlihorne case ( 1871 -74). There is a great French 
collection of Causes Celcbres ct interessantes (22 vols. 
1737-45), by (layot dc Pitaval, with modern con- 
tinuations. See Trials. 

Causerie, a name applied to a somewhat short 
and informal essay on any subject in a newspaper 
or magazine. More familiar in manner and slighter 
in structure than the formal essay as usually under- 
stood, it is an excellent medium for a writer whose 
personality interests the reader as much as the 
value of his thoughts. The name owes its literary 
currency mainly to the famous Canneries du Lunai 
~ * itje-JBenve ; hardly less valuable examples 
of the occasional essays in the later 
«thew Arnold. 

l(Gr., ‘burning’), in Medicine and in 
k the term applied to such substances 
8«WT0d»nK or disintegrating action on the 
^Sflesh. Lunar caustic (so called because 
_ jp was called tuna, 4 the moon,’ in the alchemists’ 
Mystical jargon) is nitrate of silver, and common 
caustic is potash. When used as a caustic in medi- 
cine, the Mth*tanco is fused and cast into moulds, 
which yield the caustic in small sticks the thick- 
ness of an ordinary lead pencil, or rather less.— - 
Caustic is also used in chemistry in an adjective 
sense -thus caustic lime, or pure lime, CaO, as 
distinguished from mild lime, or the carbonate of 
lime, CaUOj,, caustic magnesia, MgO, and mild 
magnesia, MgCO.„ caustic potash, caustic soda (for 
these, see Potash, Soda, Arc.). See Cattkry. 

Caustics* When the incident rays are parallel 
to the principal axis of a reflecting concave mirror, 
they converge, after reflection, to a single point, 
called the principal focus. In the case of parabolic 
mirrors this is rigorously true. For, as is easily 
seen from the fundamental property of the para- 
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bola, any my falling on the mirror parallel to the 
axis is reflected so as to pass crartly through the 
focus. For other mirrors it is approximately true 
only when the breadth of the mirror is very small 
in comparison with its radius of curvature. When 
the breadth of the mirror is large in comparison 
with its radius of curvature there is no definite 
image, even of a luminous point. In such cases 
the image is spread over what is called a Caustic, 
or sometimes a Catuca astir. 

An example of the caustic is given in the annexed 
figure for the simplest case— namely, that of rays 
falling directly on a concave spherical mirror, HA IV, 
from a point so distant as to be practically parallel. 

Two very near rays, 
P and Q, will after 
reflection intersect 
at <\ Hy finding 
in tins way all the 
points of intersection 
of the reflected rays, 
we get a continuous 
curve, HC FB', which 
is the section of the 
caustic surface hy 
a plane passing 
through its axis. 
The curve BCFB' varies of course with the form of 
the reflecting surface. In the case under considera- 
tion it is known as an epicycloid. 

The reader may see a catacaustic on the surface 
of tea in a tea cup half full hy holding the circular 
rim to the sun’s light. The space within the caustic 
curve is all brighter than that without, as it clearly 
should he, as all the light reilected affects that 
space, while no point without the curve is affected 
by more than the light reflected from half of the 
surface. The rainbow, it may he mentioned, forms 
one of the most interesting of the whole family of 
caustics. 

When a caustic is produced by refraction, it is 
sometimes called a lJiitnuistic. No such simple 
example can be given of the diacaustic curve as 
that above given of the catacaustic. It is only in 
the simplest cases that the curve takes a recognis- 
able form. In the case of refraction at a plane 
surface, it can l>e shown that the diacaustic curve 
is the evolute either of the hyperbola or ellipse, 
according as the refractive index of the medium is 
greater or less than unity. 



Cailterets, a fashionable French watering- 
place in the department of Hautes- Pyrenees, lies 
3250 feet above sea-level, in the valley of the 
Laverdan, 5 miles S. of Picrrefitte, the nearest 
railway station, and 42 SSE. of Pan. The 
stationary population was (1880) only 1468, but 
it is annually swelled in summer by 15,000 to 
20,000 visitors, for whose accommodation numer- 
ous sumptuous hotels and bathing-establishments 
have been built. It is a good centre and guide- 
station for ascents among the Pyrenees. The 
sulphurous springs, twenty-five in number, and 
varying in temperature from 60° to 131 u F., are 
the most abundant in the Pyrenees ( 330,000 gallons 
per day), and have been' known from ltoman 
times ; though their modern reputation dates from 
the 16th century, when Margaret, sister of Francis 
I., held her literary court and wrote much of her 
Heptamcron at Cauterets. 


Cautery (Gr. kaio, 4 I hum’), in Medicine, is 
used of any substance which burns the tissues. 
(The term ‘potential cautery,’ as applied to caustic 
substances, is becoming obsolete.) The actual 
cautery is an instrument with a head or blade of 
steel, iron, or platinum, which is heated in a fire or 
spirit-lamp. In the thcnno-ca liter y (or Poquelin's 
cautery, from its inventor), the bead or blade is 


made of hollow platinum, so arranged that a flame 
of benzole can be kept burning inAts interior. The 
gal rano-ra uteri/ consists essentially of a platinum 
wire which can l>e heated to afiy required degree 
by passing a strong galvanic .current through it. 
The cautery is used for three main purposes in, 
surgery : to produce counter-irritation over an in- 
flamed part (see Blister) (actual cautery); to 
check bleeding (actual or thermocautery ), by 
slowly destroying the tissues at the bleeding point 
or surface ; to perform operations, where the tissues 
to he divided are either very vascular (thermo- 
cautery), or very difficult of access (galvano- 
cautcry ). Sec Caustic. # 

Caution, in the Law of Scotland, like Guaranty 
(q.v.) in England, is an obligation undertaken by a 
second party, whereby he hinds himself, failing the 
primary ohligant, to fulfil his obligation, whether 
it be of a pecuniary nature or otherwise. Caution- 
ary obligations are thus essentially of an accessory 
nature, and cannot subsist apart from the principal 
obligation. The law of this subject is now lapgdty 
founded on the Mercantile Law Amendment Acts, 
1856, which assimilate the laws of England ami 
Scotland, and according to which the creditor 
may proceed at once against the cautioner, just 
as if he were a joint ohligant, without suing 
the primary debtor, unless the cautioner has 
expressly stipulated that this shall he done. 
The creditor, however, is in every case l>omid to 
use proper •precaution in^ retaining and making 
1 available securities. He is not, however, hound 
j to make, the same full disclosure of material 
facts as in insurance, imd therefore a cautioner 
! should make careful inquiry for himself. Caution- 
, ary obligations are generally gratuitous, being, 
for the most part, undertaken from motives of 
friendship ; but it is by no means uncommon for 
them to he entered into in consideration of a 
premium paid by the person guaranteed, or by 
those interested in his fortunes. Where a pre- 
mium is paid, the transaction becomes a mere 
insurance of solvency, honesty, or efficiency ; and 
associations of great public utility (see Guaran- 
tee) have been formed, both in England and 
Scotland, for the purpose of undertaking to 
guarantee the fidelity of persons employed either 
in public or private offices of trust. The* tendency 
of judicial decisions, both in England and Scotland, 
for many years past, has been to require greater 
strictness than formerly in the constitution of 
cautionary obligations ; ' and under the statutes 
already mentioned all such engagements must be 
in writing, subscribed by the person undertaking 
or making them, or by some person duly authorised 
by him, otherwise they shall have no effect. If a 
cautionary obligation is dependent on a condition, 
it will, of course, he ineffectual unless the condi- 
tion he complied with. The cautioner may, in 
general, plead every defence which was competent 
to the principal debtor, and the extinction of the 
primary obligation extinguishes the secondary one. 
The cautioner is discharged by any essential charge 
being made on the obligation of 'the debtor, or Tn 
respect of the person relied on, without his assent. 
The statute expressly provides that changes of 
partnership either of creditor or debtor will ex- 
tinguish the guarantee. If the creditor gives time 
— e.g. takes bills from the debtor of an unusual 
currency— that will also operate discharge. The 
discharge of one cautioner, moreover, unless con- 
sented to by the rest, is a discharge to all. The 
cautioner is entitled, on full payment, though not 
on payment hy a dividend, to an assignation of the 
debt and diligence, by which means he comes, in 
all respects, into the creditor’s place ; anti more- 
over, if the solvency or other conditions of the 
principal debtor should seem precarious, he may 
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adopt legal measures for his relief. Co-cautioners, 
or persons bomil together, whether their obliga- 
tions be embodied in one or several deeds, are 
entitled to mutual* relief. Hut where a co-cautioner 
obtains relief from the others, he must communicate 
# to. them the benefit of any deduction or ease which 
may have been allowed him in paying the debt. 

Letters of credit and recommendation raise much 
the same relation of parties as a formal cautionary 
obligation, but since 1856 a mere verbal introduc- 
tion cannot have that effect. For the forms and 
effects of ordinary mercantile guarantees, and for 
the forms of guarantee insurance of fidelity, see 
OyAItANTKE. For the Scottish cautionary obliga- 
tion in cash-credit bond, see Banking, TI. 713. 

Judicial Caution, in the Law of Scotland, is 
of two kinds — for appearance, and for payment. If 
a creditor makes oatti before a magistrate, that he 
believes his debtor to be meditating flight ( inviedi - 
tatione fttyte), he may obtain a warrant for his 
apprehension ; and should he succeed in proving 
tfce •alleged intention to flee, he may compel him 
to find caution to abide the judgment of a court 
( judieio sisti ). The cautioner, or surety, under- 
takes that the defender shall appear to answer any 
action that may be brought within six months. 
The old Bond of Presentation, by which in order to 
gain time the surety undertook to produce the 
debtor or pay the debt at a future (fate, is now 
superseded by the abolition of imprisonment for 
debt. There is also a form of judicial caution 
called judicatum solving iven in cases of general 
loosing of arrestment of ships, in which the surety 
becomes liable for the wlTole debt. The commonest 
form of judicial caution, however, is the security 
usually given in the Bill Chamber (q.v.), when a bill 
or bond is brought under suspension ; the security is 
for the principal sum and expenses, if the suspen- 
sion should be refused. Interdict is also frequently 
granted upon caution for the damages that may 
result from the interdict, should it turn out to have 
been wrongly obtained. 

Cauvery, See Kaveri. 

Cava del Tirreni, a town of Ttaly, in a lovely 
valley, 5J miles N\V. of Salerno by rail, with a 
cathedral, and manufactures of silk, woollens, 
cotton, and linen. Pop. 6339. About a mile dis- 
tant is the Benedictine monastery of the Trinity, 
celebrated for its archives. 

Cavagnari, Sin Louis, born in France in 1841, 
was educated at Christ's Hospital, London, and in 
1857 was naturalised as a British subject. He had 
seen twenty-one years’ military and political service 
in India, when on 3d September 1879 he was 
murdered at Kabul. See Afghanistan. 

Cavaignac, Louis Eugene, born in Paris, 15th 
Octol>er 180*2, was a son of General Jean Baptiste 
Cavaignae (176*2-1829), a member of the National 
Convention. Educated for the military profession, 
he first served in the Morea, and afterwards in 
Africa, whither he was sent in 183*2 into a kind of 
honourable exile, in consequence of a too free ex- 
pression of opinion in favour of republican institu- 
tions. Here he won great distinction by his energy, 
coolness, and intrepidity, was made chef de bataillon 
in 1837, and rose to the rank of brigade-general in 
1844. In 1848 he was appointed governor-general 
of Algeria, but in view of the impending revolu- 
tionary dangers, was called to Pans and assumed 
the office of Minister of War. He was appointed 
military dictator in order to suppress the formid- 
able insurrection of June, whicli he (pielled only 
after a most obstinate contest continued from 
the 23d to the 26th June. It is estimated that a 
greater number of Frenchmen fell in the struggle 
than in the bloodiest battles of the first Empire. 
Cavaignac’s clemency to the vanquished was equal 


to his generalship. His task being done, he 
resigned his power into the hands of the National 
Assembly, which appointed him President of the 
Council. As a candidate for the presidency of the 
republic, when Louis Napoleon was elected, ho 
received nearly a million and a half of votes out 
of 7,327,345. On the coup d'ttat of December 1851, 
Cavaignac was arrested, but released after a short 
detention ; and though he consistently refused to 
give in his adhesion to the Empire, he was per- 
mitted to reside in France without molestation. 
He died, 28th October 1857, at his country house 
near Tours. Cavaignac was an able soldier, a 
zealous republican, and in every way an honour- 
able man. See his Life by lieschamps (2 vols. 
Paris, 1870). 

Cavaillon (ancient C a belli o ), a town of the 
French department of Vaucluse, 18 miles SE. of 
Avignon by rail, with a cathedral, and some 
Roman remains. Pop. 5164. 

Cavalcanti' Guido, Italian poet, horn in 1230, 
was banished, for mercantile transactions with a 
Guelph, by the Ghihellines, a daughter of one of 
whose chiefs he had married, ami returned in 
broken health to Florence only to die there, about 
13(H). His works —sonnets, ballads, and canzoni — 
are remarkable alike from their language & depth 
of thought, although his epicurean phih^C . .by,, 
gained him, among his contemporaries, the repu. 
tion of an atheist. See Ereole, Guido Ca va lean n \ 
e le sue Rime (Milan, 1885). — Another of the name, 
Bartolommeo (1503-62), a noble and eloquent 
Florentine, led a revolt against tbe Medici, and 
was afterwards employed by Pope Paul 111. 

CavalcaselliN Giovanni Battista, Italian 
art writer, born *2‘2d January 18*20, at Legnago, 
early visited the art centres of Italy, and in 1846 
proceeded to Germany, where he met J. A. Crowe 
(q.v.), with whom he returned to Italy. Banished 
for his share in the revolution of 1848, he accom- 
panied Crowe to London, and there their first joint 
work, Early Flemish Painters ( 1857 ; 3d ed. 1879 J, 
was published. Cavaleaselle returned to Italy in 
1858, and in 1861 commenced with Crowe the History 
of Painting in Italy (Lond. 5 vols. 1864 71 ). Other 
joint works are Titian (1876) and Raphael (1883) ; 
Cavaleaselle’s independent writings are of less 
importance. He is head of the art department in 
the ministry of Public Instruction at Rome. 

Cavalier (Fr., from Lat. cabidlus , ‘a nag’), 
from ‘ horseman * acquired the meaning of ‘ knight’ 
or ‘gallant,’ in which sense it is used by Shake- 
speare {Henry V. t TIL 24), like carafe ro, in Henry 
/r., Part /L, V. iii. 6*2. In 1641 ‘ Cavaliers ’ was 
applied as a nickname to Charles’s partisans in 
opposition to the Roundheads, or friends of the 
Parliament ; and from a term of reproach it came 
to he adopted as a title of honour, until, after 1679, 
it was superseded by ‘Tory.’ For the ‘Cavalier 
Parliament’ (1661-79), see CHARLES 11. 

Cavalier, Jean, a journeyman baker, from 
Ribaute, near Anduze, who, horn in 1681, in 170*2 
became a famous leader of the Camisards (o.v.), 
withal a prophet and preacher. He surrendered 
to Villars in 1704, and ’ entered the service of 
Savoy ; but in 1711 we find him settled with a 
British pension in England, and he died at Chelsea, 
governor of Jersey, 17th May 1740. See a long 
article in vtd. ix. of the Diet of National Bio- 
graphy ( 1887 ). 

Cavalier© Servente. See Cicisbko. 

Cavalry is a general name for horse-soldiers or 
troopers trained to act in a body. In the Britisli 
army there are 31 regiments of European, and 30 of 
native Indian cavalry. The former comprise *2 
regiments of Life Guards (red), 1 of Horse Guards 
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( blue), and 7 of Dragoon Guards, classified as heavy 
cavalry ; 3 regiments of Dragoons, and 5 of Lancers, 
classified a« medium ; and 13 Hussar regiments or 
light cavalry — all carrying carbines and swords. 
The war strength of each is 1 lieutenant-colonel, 
1 major, 8 captains, 9 lieutenants, 7 sub- lieutenants, 
1 adjutant, 1 paymaster, 1 quartermaster, 1 medical 
officer, 1 veterinary surgeon, 75 non-commissioned 
officers, 8 farriers, 8 shoeing-smiths, 8 trumpeters, 
4 saddlers, 2 wheelers, 15 bandsmen, 480 troopers, 
and 22 drivers, 559 riding and 44 draught horses, 
and 11 wagons. 

The native Indian cavalry are all light, and some 
have the front ranks armed with lances, the rear 
with sabres. Bengal lias 19 regiments, each of 8 
troops, consisting of 10 European officers ( 1 in com- 
mand and 1 surgeon), 17 native officers, and 536 
native non-commissioned officers and troopers. 
Madras has 4 regiments of only 6 troops each, the 
same number of European, but 12 native officers 
and 396 of other ranks. Bombay has 7 regiments 
with the same organisation and numbers as Bengal, 
but only 518 native non-commissioned officers and 
troopers. Besides these regiments there is a troop 
of native cavalry at Aden, and one as a body-guard 
for each lieutenant-governor, and the governor- 
general of India. 

The auxiliary cavalry in Great Britain comprises 
39 regiments of Yeomanry, 2 of Volunteer Light 
Horse, and 1 of Volunteer Mounted Rifles, of various 
strengths. There is a cavalry depOt at Canterbury, 
and a school of instruction for auxiliary cavalry at 
Aldershot. 

After the American civil war, the United 
States’ cavalry was reduced to 10 regiments of 
936 privates each. The commissioned officers of 
a regiment consist of 1 colonel, 1 lieutenant- 
colonel, 3 majors, 12 captains, 14 first lieutenants, 
and 12 second lieutenants. 

History. — For the place of cavalry in the ancient 
armies, see Army. In the middle ages horsemen 
— knights, esquires, and their attendants— formed 
the most important part of the great armies ; hut 
after the disappearance of the Roman cohort with 
its 132 highly trained horsemen, the organisation 
of cavalry, as we now understand the word, was 
neglected until 1445, when Charles VII. of France 
grouped his men-at-arms into companies 100 strong. 
The method of fighting, from 1643 until Frederick 
the Great introduced the charge or shock tactics, 
was to advance to close quarters, fire pistols from 
the saddle, and then commence cutting with the 
sword. The value of dismounted cavalry able to 
act as infantry was then recognised, and dragoons 
armed with muskets were much in vogue until the 
beginning of the 19tli century. They then lost 
favour, and though all European nations continued 
to train their troopers to dismount and use their 
carbines to hold some important point until the 
arrival of infantry, it was taught that the sword 
was their proper weapon, anti the saddle their 
proper place. But Russia has lately armed all her 
cavalry, except the Cossacks, with long rifles, thus 
turning them into dragoons, and it is now generally 
felt that the dismounted service of cavalry must be 
developed to a greater extent than has hitherto 
been tlie case. Mounted infantry too, using their 
horses merely as a means of rapidly covering the 
ground, have been found so useful in the British 
army, that in 1887 a school for this arm was formed 
at Aldershot ; and it has been decided that a force 
900 strong shall accompany the cavalry division on 
active service. 

Formation. — A cavalry regiment in the field is 
divided into 4 squadrons, each of 2 troops. The 
men of each squadron when in line are 6 inches 
from knee to knee, and formed in two ranks, a horse’s 
length apart. The officers are at a similar distance 


in front, and the ‘ serrefiles,’ or supernumerary non- 
commissioned officers, in rear. Tlfeere is an interval 
of 12 yards between squadrons. The pace is, walk 
4 miles an hour, trot 8, gallop 12. The maximum 
distance covered by cavalry is 68 miles by day 
(6 A.M. to 10 p.M.) and 18 by night — 86 for the fv 
24 hours ; but after such a march there must be a 
rest all next day. For a continuous march 35 
miles a day, at 5 miles an hour, is a good rate. 

Duties on Service. — In large armies,* from one- 
eighth to one quarter of the whole force should be 
cavalry. Their duties are to cover the movements 
of their own army, and to find out those of the 
enemy — besides taxing part in the actual battles^by 
guarding the flanks, seizing all opportunities* of 
charging, completing success by an active pursuit, 
or covering < 1 efeat. The screening and reconnoitring 
duties are performed by the cavalry divisions, each 
of two or more brigades, one or two days’ inarch in 
front of the main body. The light Brigades (q.v.) 
are perhaps best for tlie actual scouting, but must 
be supported by heavy cavalry in order to meet*that 
of the enemy, which would otherwise have the 
advantage of greater weight in the charge. Each 
brigade of two or more regiments is accompanied 
by a battery of Horse Artillery. 

The battle of Mars la Tour in the Franco-German 
war of 1870, supplies the l>est examples of a cavalry 
fight on a large scale, and of a charge (that of 
Barby and Bredows’ brigades) directed against in- 
fantry. Tic action of the German cavalry through- 
out the same campaign illiiotrates the screening and 
reconnoitring duties of the arm. The capture of 
Cairo by the rapid advance of the British cavalry 
after the battle of Tel-el-Kebir (1882), shows its 
value after a successful engagement. 

Tactics. — Unless acting dismounted, cavalry must 
either attack or retire ; it cannot otherwise defend 
itsel f. Against cavalry it must therefore manoeuvre 
with its first line, so as to attack to the best advan- 
tage— i.c. against the adversary’s flank. Its second 
line following, cn echelon , in order to have a clear 
front, protects the flanks of the first from counter 
attack, and supports its movement, completing its 
victory, or covering its retreat. Horse artillery 
on the protected flank fire upon the enemy up to the 
host moment before the charge. A third portion, 
formed into a reserve, follows, and behind it the 
other two can rally after the charge, which, even 
when successful, creates great confusion. Cavalry 
attacks artillery in two bodies— one in line forma- 
tion charges the escort, and the other in extended 
order, the men a horse’s length apart, converges 
upon the guns. Infantry can defend itself from a 
cavalry charge, unless surprised by a flank attack, 
which would generally be delivered by compara- 
tively small bodies in successive lines, but sucli an 
opportunity rarely occurs on a modern battlefield. 

Uav'ail' an inland county in the south of Ulster. 

It lies in the narrowest part of Ireland, 18 miles 
from the Atlantic, and 20 from the Irish Sea. Area,' 
746 sq. m., of which less than a third is under crops. 
Bogs and hills, with many small lakes, are found in 
the north-west, where Cuilcagh attains a maximum 
altitude of 2188 feet. The chief rivers are the Erne, 
the Woodford, and the Annalee. The eastern half of 
Cavan rests on clay -slate and gray wacke ; the moun- 
tain district in the west is carboniferous formation. 

Of minerals, Cavan affords coal, iron, lead, and 
copper, with many mineral springs. , The climate is 
cola and damp; and the soil is poor, wet, and 
clayey, except along the streams. The chief crops 
are oats and potatoes, the cultivation of flax having 
greatly decreased since 1850. The farms are small. 
Agriculture forms the staple industry, but linen is 
manufactured to a considerable extent. The chief 
towns are Cavan, Cootehill, and Belturbet. Cavan 
returns two members to parliament. Pop. (1851) 
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^4,064; (1881) 129,176, of whom 104,328 were 
Catholics, and |8,990 Episcopalians.— Cavan, the 
county town, stands on a branch of the Annalee, 
83 miles NW. of* Dublin by rail. It has a court- 
house and a grammar-school; and the beautiful 
demesne of Lord Farnliam lies between Cavan and 

• Lough Oughter, which is about 5 miles west. Pop. 
(1881)3050. 

,€aVAtl‘JTUI* a short form of operatic air, of a 
Smooth and melodious character, differing from the 

• ordinary aria in consisting only of one part, and 
frequently appearing as part of a grand scena. 
Examples of cavatina are found in many well- 
known operas, as Sonnambula and Lcs Huguenots. 
Tne term is also often used for a complete air or 
song, such as the ‘Salve dimora ’ in Faust. 

Cave, or Cavern (Lat. cavus, ‘hollow’). The 
natural hollows which occur in and underneath 
rocks have originated in various ways — some being 
due to the chemical and mechanical action of 
water, others to dislocations and disruptions pro- 
duced by movements of the crust, or by superficial 
. rock-falls and landslips, while yet others are tunnels 
which now and again occur in or under thick sheets 
of lava. Caves formed by marine erosion are fre- 
quently met with along the coast line of Britain and 
other countries, FingaPs Cave at Staffa (q.v.) being 
a splendid example. They are not confined to any 
particular kind of rock— although, other things 
being equal, they are of course more easily formed 
in readily yielding rocks^frhan in more durable kinds. 
It is rather the character of their natural division- 
planes or beds and joinh than their composition 
ami texture that determines whether the rocks at 
the base of a sea-cliff’ shall be hollowed out or not 
by the action of the waves. If the rocks are thin- 
bedded and abundantly and regularly jointed, it is 
obvious that as soon as any portion is undermined 
by the sea, the overlying masses will immediately 
yield along their division-planes and topple down. 
If, on the other hand, the rocks are meagrely and 
irregularly jointed, and occur in massive beds, then 
they will not so readily collapse when undermined, 
and caves will tend to be formed. Caves which 
have had this origin are not uncommonly met with 
along the line of old sea-margins in many regions 
which have been elevated in recent geological 
times. Most frequently, however, the entrances 
to such caves are concealed by the rock-rubbish 
which has been detached from time to time by the 
action of the weather from the cliffs above. 
Caves of erosion are also formed by river-action 
at the base of crags and cliffs in many valleys. 
And now and again such hollows may be detected 
at various levels ki river-cliffs, as if they hod been 
formed during the gradual excavation of the ravines 
in w hich they occur. 

In Britain and other countries long occupied by 
man most of such river -cliff caves or rock-shelters 
have been artificially deepened and widened, and 
this to such an extent that it is often hard to 
say how much of the work can he attributed to 
nature. By far the most important caves, how- 
ever, are those which owe their origin to the 
action of underground water. But l»efore these are 
described, mention may be made of the hollows 
which occur now and again in and under lava- 
flows. Where lava has flowed over and solidified 
above a mass of snow 7 and ice, the subsequent 
melting of the latter will leave a hollow behind. 
Near the Casa Inglese, on the south-east side of the 
highest cone of Etna, a mass of ice of unknown 
extent and thickness, covered by lava, was seen 
by Lyell in 1828 and again in 1858. But this, 
it must be remembered, is at a height of 10,000 
feet above the sea. In lava itself, however, 
caves of considerable extent occur. Many of 
107 


these are simply great blisters or hollow's formed 
by the expansive pow’er of the highly heated 
vapours contained in the lava at the time of its 
eruption. Others again may have been caused by 
the sudden conversion into steam of the water of 
lakes or streams suddenly overwhelmed by a lava- 
flow 7 — the steam thus generated might either 
violently rupture the lava by its explosive force, or 
produce great tunnels and irregular cavities under 
tile liquid lava, already inclosed in its solid crust, 
by pressing it upwards. The extensive Fossa 
della Palomha .of Etna is supposed by some to have 
had such an origin. But probably the greater 
number of the larger caves under lava have been 
formed by the escape of the lava itself from its own 
solidified envelope. When lava pours out from a 
volcanic orifice it very rapidly coagulates above 
and below 7 , so that the liquid rock becomes im- 
prisoned in a hardened crust of its own material. 
The great pressure of the inclosed lava, how r ever, 
upon the crust at the terminal point of the flow 7 
suffices again and again to rupture it, and the lava 
then flow's out freely until it is again imprisoned in 
the same manner. In the case of very liquid lavas 
this escape is often completed in a perfect manner 
—and a long underground tunnel is left behind, 
from the roof of which depend long stalactites of 
black glassy lava. Extensive caves formed in this 
way — some of them measuring over 1(X) feet in 
width — occur in the Azores, tlie Canary Islands, 
Iceland, and other volcanic regions. 

Another class of caves embraces such hollow's 
as have originated during earthquakes or other 
movements in the crust of the earth. At such 
times* rocks are rent asunder, and when they fall 
rudely together irregular cavities are left between 
the disjointed masses, and similar results often 
take place when great landslips occur. But the 
most extensive caves and underground galleries 
have been excavated by the chemical and median- 
I icftl action of underground water. Sometimes 
these hollow's continue more or less persistently 
in one direction, but most usually they wind 
tortuously about, and often open into similar 
intricate galleries, which, in like manner, com- 
municate with lateral extensions of the same char- 
acter. There can he no doubt that caves of this 
kind are the channels of underground streams and 
rivers, and that they have been excavated, in the 
first place, by the chemical action of acidulated 
water making its way downwards from the surface 
along the natural division- planes of the rocks, 
until eventually space has been licked out for the 
passage of a subterranean stream. The cavities 
would then tend to be enlarged by the filing action 
of the sand and gravel wliich the underground 
stream anti its numerous feeders might sweep 
along. Many such underground watercourses are 
well known at the present day, and the direction 
of some of them can be traced by the sw allow'-holes, 
chasms, and ‘sinks,’ which indicate places wdiere 
the roofs of the cavities have given way, or have 
been pierced by the action of acidulated water. In 
certain regions almost all the drainage is thus con- 
ducted underground — rivers after flowing for a 
considerable distance at the surface suddenly dis- 
appear, and follow a hidden course, for it may be 
many miles, before they emerge again to the light 
of day. Sometimes, indeed, they never come to 
the surface again, hut enter the sea l»y subterranean 
channels. Should anything occur (such as earth- 
quakes, &c.) to interrupt such a system of under- 
ground drainage, and the streams and rivers be 
compelled into new 7 channels, the old subterranean 
courses will then become galleries more or less dry, 
which may be accessible by one or even by several 
openings. 

As it cannot be doubted that all such great 
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underground galleries owe their inception entirely 
to the chemical action of water seeking its way 
downwards from the surface, and following the 
lines of natural division-planes in the rocks, it is 
obvious that caves will be of most common occur- 
rence in regions where the rocks yield most readily 
to such chemical action. Among the more soluble 
rocks are rock-salt and gypsum, but these are only 
locally developed in sucYi quantities as to give rise 
on their removal to underground cavities of any 
extent. Calcareous rocks, more especially limestone, 
have not only an almost world-wide distribution, 
but they also occur in greater mass than either 
gypsum or rock-salt, and hence, although not so 
readily acted upon by water as the latter two, it is 
in limestones that nearly all the most renowned 
caves and subterranean galleries appear. 

Many caverns have a‘ calcareous incrustation 
lining their interior. Sometimes this deposit is 
ure white ; it is, however, more generally coloured 
y the impurities which the water, percolating 
downwards from the surface, has taken up from the 
superincumbent rocks. To the incrustations which 
are suspended from the roof like icicles, the name 
stalactites is given, while those rising from the floor 
are called stalagmites. The origin of these is as 
follows : Water which has percolated down from 
the surface always contains a certain proportion of 
carbonic acid — it is acidulated water — the acid 
being derived from the atmosphere and the decaying 
organic matter of the soil, &c. Water thus charged 
with carbonic acid has the power of dissolving 
limestone— i.o. it takes up a certain proportion 
of carbonate of lime and converts it into the soluble 
bicarbonate. Arrived at the roof of a cave it oozes 
out and is there subject to evaporation, the excess 
of carbonic acid is parted with, and a thin pellicle 
of carbonate of lime is deposited as an incrustation. 
When the drops fall to the floor they are subject 
there in the same way to evaporation, and are thus 
compelled to give up the remainder of the cal- 
careous matter held in solution. By this constant 
dropping and falling, icicle-like pendants grow 
downwards from the roof, while sheets, bosses, and 
domes gradually accumulate upon the floor — until, 
not infrequently, these stalagmites come at last to 
unite with the gradually lengthening stalactites , 
and so to form, as it were, pillars which look as if 
they had been placed to support the roof. See the 
articles on Adelsberg, Agtelek, Kent’s Cave, 
Mammoth Cave, &c. 

Bone-caves. — Caves are of interest to geologists 
not only because they testify to the potency of the 
chemical and mechanical action or underground 
water, but on account of the remarkable evidence 
they have yielded as to the contemporaneity of man 
with many extinct and no longer indigenous mam- 
mals. This evidence is furnished by the accum- 
ulations which so frequently cover the floors of 
caverns to a greater or less depth. The accumula- 
tions in question consist partly of clay, sand, gravel, 
and shingle, and partly of red earth and sheets of 
stalagmite. Some of these are doubtless the 
alluvial detritus carried forward by underground 
streams. This detritus often consists largely of 
angular, subangular, and water- worn fragments of 
limestone, which have doubtless been derived from 
the roof and walls of the underground galleries, 
but not infrequently the presence of other kinds 
of rock-fragments shows that no inconsiderable 
amount of material has been introduced from the 
outside by the streams as they plunged into their 
subterranean courses. Much debris also may have 
been swept in by heavy rain or flooded torrents 
washing clown through the sinks and swallow- holes 
that so frequently pierce the roofs of subterranean 
watercourses. These sinks often become pitfalls to 
unfortunate cattle in our own day, and m former 


times many animals may have been entrapped in 
the same way— for broken and ruVbed bones often 
occur, sometimes very abundantly, in the old torren- 
tial accumulations of deserted subterranean water- 
courses. When the galleries ceased to be traversed 
by streams, stalagmitic accretions would then begin 
to accumulate over the shingle and debris beds. 
In course of time .many of these subterranean 
hollows, becoming more or less accessible from the 
outside, were occupied by carnivorous animals, 
who carried thither their prey, and thus by and 
by accumulations of bones were formed, which 
the drip of water from above gradually inclosed 
in calcareous matter, and eventually covered 
up under a sheet of stalagmite. Now and again 
the caves were occupied^ for shorter or longer 
periods by man — his presence being still evidenced 
oy his implements and weapons, l)y charred and 
split bones, &c., and occasionally by portions of his 
own skeleton— and these relics, in like manner, 
subsequently became sealed up in a more or less 
thick accumulation of stalagmite. Some of these 
bone-caves contain the record of many physical 
changes. Thus, we have evidence to show that 
after having been the haunt of wild beasts or the 
abode of man for some indefinite but often pro- 
longed period, the cave again gave passage to a flow 
of water, and deposits of loam, clay, or gravel, &c. 
were laid tlown upon the stalagmitic pavement and 
bone- breccia. Or, as in some cases, the stalag- 
mite, together with bones covered by and inclosed 
within it, was broken up land partially or wholly 
removed. Then, at a subsequent date the stream 
once more deserted its channel, while carnivores or 
man again returned, and newer heaps of bones and 
stalagmite accumulated. Commingled with these 
stalagmites of the bone-caves tliere is almost 
always more or lews of a reddish earth or clay, 
which is the insoluble residue of the limestone from 
the dissolution of which the stalactites and stalag- 
mites are formed. Some of the more remarkable 
bone-caves which have yielded testimony as to the 
contemporaneity of man with extinct mammalia, 
are Kent’s Cave (o.v.) and Brixham Cave in Eng- 
land, the caves in tne valley of the Lesse in Belgium, 
the caves of Perigord and the Pyrenees in France, 
and the Kesserloch near Tlmingen in Switzerland. 
Bone-caves containing the remains of post-tertiary 
mammals are rare in North America ; those of Brazil 
have many bones of large rodents and edentates. 
For caves at Wick, in Scotland, still occupied by 
tinkers, see Sir Arthur Mitchell, The Past in the 
Present (1880). For accounts of special caves, see 
the British Association Reports (for Kent’s Cave) 
and the Philosophical Transactions (1822-73). 
For general descriptions, see Bmskland’s Reliquiae 
Diluoiance , Dupont’s V Homme pendant les Ages 
de la Pierre , Lartet’s and Christy’s Reliqniw Aqui- 
tanicce, Lubbock’s Prehistoric Times , Dawkins* 
Cave-hunting , J. Oeikie’s Prehistoric Europe. For 
further information as to the European cave- 
dwellers of prehistoric times, see Man, Flint 
Implements, Pleistocene. 

Artificial Caves. — The primitive inhabitants 
of most civilised countries and many primitive 
tribes at the present day have been troglodytes or 
cave-dwellers. In many countries where natural 
caves are either of rare occurrence or do not occur 
at all, certain rock- exposures have been artifici- 
ally excavated, and occupied either permanently 
as dwelling-places or occasionally’ as retreats in 
times of danger, while others have been used as 
cells, hermitages, or burial-places. Such caves are 
not uncommon in the cliffs of Scottish river ravines, 
as at Hawthornden near Edinburgh, and in the 
valley of the Jed, Roxburghshire. Caves of this 
kind occur usually in rocks that are readily dug 
into, such as soft sandstone. Now and again* 
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they have been ^excavated in conglomerate, as in 
the case of Holfne Noble’s Cave, Roxburghshire. 
In volcanic regions it is- the softer tufts or ashes 
that are usually* holed, as in the caves of the 
Canary Islands. There the Guanches have also 
excavated caves under the lavas, by simply raking 
•out the more or less loose scori.e and cinders which 
so commonly occur in that position. Vast areas in 
Central Cluna are covered with a coherent loam 
(of the same diameter as the Loess (q.v. ) of the 
valleys of the Rhine and Danube), in which dug- 
out dwelling-places are of common occurrence. 
And a similar deposit, exposed along the bluffs 
of* rivers in the far west of North America, has 
befen utilised by some of the early inhabitants in 
the same way. In Arizona, parts of Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah, and south-east California, the rocky 
precipitous walls of deep canons are in places 
riddled with human habitations, so as to look like 
honeycombs. The strata forming the walls of the 
canons have been eroded in different degrees, and 
li6>ri|ontal caves larger and smaller have been 
formed. The cliff* dwellings are often adobe or 
stone structures built on the ledges overhung by 
projecting rock masses ; smaller caves have served 
as dwellings, ami been partially completed by 
adobe walls. Some of these houses are at a height 
of 700 feet above the level of the valley, and are 
with difficulty accessible. They seem to have been 
made as places of refuge and defence by the same 
ancient races as left the pueblos or stone ruins in 
the valleys, like those oetupied by the Pueblos and 
Moqui Indians now. Some assume them to have 
been the ancestors of th# present Pueblos ; others 
that they were akin to the Aztecs. See Hayden in 
Stanford’s North America; Nadail lac’s Prehistoric 
America ( Eng. trans. 1885); and the U.S. Survey 
Reports since 1874. 

Hermitages, belonging to all ages, some of very 
simple, others of a more elaborate construction, 
have in like manner been excavated in rocks of 
very different kinds ; so that we are presented with 
every variety of artificial rock -excavation, from 
simple hollows scraped out of some soft yielding 
material to the richly ornamented grottoes and 
temples of Ellora, near Daulatabad, which are cut 
out in red granite. Ami so again in the matter of 
rock-tombs we meet with artificial grottoes of all 
kinds — from mere holes picked out without much 
trouble in loess, tuff’, sandstone, or other yielding 
substance, to the great rock-cut .sepulchres of 
Egypt, and the no less famous catacombs of Rome. 
Many caves have been doubtless partly natural, 
partly artificial — the cells of the monks of the 
Thebaid in Egypt, St Serf’s cave at Dysart, St 
Ninian’s at Whithorn. For the cave-dwellers known 
to the ancients, see Troglodytes, Petra. For 
the Indian cave-temples, see Elephanta, Ellora. 

Cave-animals.— Various caverns, l>oth of the 
Old and New World, are tenanted by animals which 
are usually more or less blind. From one point of 
view the eyes have degenerated from disuse and 
from the absence of the necessary light stimulus; 
from another point of view they have degenerated 
because no longer of use, and no longer maintained 
by that natural selection which through the struggle 
for existence is supposed by many to be necessary 
not only for the establishment, but for the main- 
tenance of organs. The fauna of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky has been most studied, and is 
catalogued with figures in Putnam and Packard’s 
description of that famous cavern. Leydig has 
made a special study of the highly developed tac- 
tile organs borne by some fishes frequenting German 
caves. Among the cave-animals may be noticed 
the amphibian Proteus (q.v.) with eyes in an em- 
bryonic state; various Blind Fish (q.v.), such as 
Amblyopsis (q.v.), Typhlichthys, &c. ; hundreds of 


blind insects, of which in some cases (Macluerites) 
only the females are blind ; blind spiders and myria- 
pods; many Crustaceans (Niphargus pnteanns , 
Titanethes albns, Crangonyx , A sell us sicboulii, &c.); 
a few univalves and other forms. 

It is noteworthy that the blindness may exist in 
various degrees, some being totally blind and others 
possessing rudimentary eyes. It is also to bo 
remembered that not all cave-animals are blind, 
but forms with well-developed organs of vision also 
occur. Fish, insects, spiders, myriapods, and crus- 
taceans with well-developed eyes have been recorded 
from various caves, and the explanation of this 
persistence of organs in such environment is still 
to find. See Degeneration, Environment, and 
Semper’s Natural Conditions of Existence as 
they affect Animal Life (International Science 
Series, 1881). 

Cave Bear, Hyasna, Lion, &c.— (1) Ursns 
spclwus , a fossil bear, like those now living, found 
very abundantly in the Pleistocene caves of Europe. 
(2) Ihjivna spclcea , once abundant in Britain and 
other narts of Europe, and very closely allied to 
j the H. crocuta now found in Africa. (3) Fells 
spelica , a fossil lion, very like the modern form, 
abundant in caves of England and Europe gener- 
ally. The prefix cave obviously refers to the fact 
that in caves the fossil remains of recent animals 
are well preserved and abundantly found. 

Cave, Edward, the founder of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, was born at Newton, Warwickshire, in 
1691 ; received some schooling at Rugby; and after 
many vicissitudes, became apprentice to a printer. 
Obtaining money enough to set up a small printing- 
office, in 1731 he started the Gentleman's Magazine , 
the earliest literary journal of the kind. Samuel 
Johnson became its parliamentary reporter in 1740; 
and with his hand in Johnson’s, Cave died on 10th 
January 1754. 

Cave, William, divine, born at Pick well, 
Leicestershire, in 1637, from Oakham school passed 
to St John’s College, Cambridge (1653), and was 
appointed to the vicarage of Islington (1662), to 
the rectory of Allhallows the Great, London (1679), 
and to the vicarage of Isleworth, Middlesex (1690). 
He died at Windsor, 4th July 1713. Among his 
twelve works on church history are Lives of the 
Apostles, J jives of the Fathers, ami Primitive Chris- 
tianity, which once were standard authorities. 

Caveat is a formal warning, entered in the 
books of a court or a public office, that no step shall 
be taken in a particular matter without notice to 
the person lodging the caveat, so that he may 
appear and object. Thus, caveats are frequently 
entered at the Patent Office to prevent tiie un- 
opposed granting of letters-patent ; or at the 
Probate Court to prevent the unopposed making up 
a title to the property of deceased persons ; or at the 
Admiralty Court to prevent the unopposed arrest- 
ment of a ship. The term is also used in ecclesi- 
astical practice in England ; although a caveat — 
e.g. against an institution to a particular benefice — 
has not now the high effect attributed to it by the 
Canon Law. In Scotland the term is confined to 
such notices as are placed in the Bill Chamber 
(the summary department of the Supreme Civil 
Court) or in the Sheriff Courts to prevent any 
interdict being granted without notice to the person 
interested. Such caveats require to be renewed 
every month. 

Cavedoiil, Giacomo, an Italian artist of the 
Caracci school, born in 1577 at Sassuola, assisted 
Guido Reni at Rome, and finally settled in Bologna, 
where many of his religious pictures are preserved. 
He died in poverty in 1660. 

Cavendish, the surname of the ducal House of 
Devonshire, a family directly descended from the 
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chief-justice Sir John Cavendish, who in 1381 was 
beheaded at Bury St Edmunds by Jack Straw’s 
followers; and from Sir William Cavendish of 
Cavendish, Suffolk ( circa 1505-57), a brother of 
Wolsey’s biographer. His third wife, the cele- 
brated ‘Bess of Hardwick,’ afterwards Countess of 
Shrewsbury, brought Chatsworth (q.v.) into the 
family ; and William, their second son, was in 1018 
made Earl of Devonshire. His great-grandson, 
William (1640-1707), was, under the last two 
Stuarts, a steadfast member of the Whig opposi- 
tion, Bussell's friend to the death, and an active 
promoter of the Habeas Corpus Act. He succeeded 
as fourth earl in 1684, and, for his services at the 
Kcvolution, was in 1694 raised to be Duke of 
Devonshire and Marquis of Hartington. His 
great-grandson, William (1720-64) succeeded as 
fourth duke in 1755, and was prime-minister from 
November 1756 to the following May. William, 
fifth duke (1748-1811), was a bit of a poet; but 
is less remembered than his beautiful duchess, 
whom Gainsl»orough and Reynolds painted. Wil- 
liam, sixth duke (1790-1858), was chiefly distin- 
guished by his sumptuous em bass v to St Petersburg 
(1826); and William, seventh tluke (born 1808), 
had inherited the earldom of Burlington in 1834, 
twenty-four years before he succeeded his cousin in 
the Devonshire title. 

His eldest son, the Right Hon. SPENCER COMP- 
TON Cavendish, Marquis of Hartington, was born 
23d July 1833, and was educated at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, graduating B.A. in 1854. lie entered 

i iarliament in 1857, being first returned for North 
Lancashire, then in 1869 for the Radnor boroughs, 
in 1880 for North-east Lancashire, and in 1885 
for the Rossendale division of that county. The 
representative of a great Whig house, he was chosen 
as early as 1859 to move the vote of want of confi- 
dence that overthrew the Derby government, and 
between 1863 and 1874 held office as a Lord of the 
Admiralty, Under secretary for War, War Secre- 
tary, Postmaster-general, and, from 1871, Chief - 
secretary for Ireland. Neither a bom statesman 
nor great orator, he had yet shown an ‘ infinite 
capacity for taking pains,’ when, in February 1875, 
on Mr Gladstone’s temporary abdication, he was 
chosen leader of the Liberal opposition. He led it 
admirably, and in the spring of 1880, on the down- 
fall of the Beaconsfield administration, was invited 
by the Queen to form a ministry. He rejected the 
otter, and served under Mr Gladstone, first as Secre- 
tary of State for India, and then as War Secretary 
from 1883 to 1885. But he wholly dissented from 
Mr Gladstone’s scheme of Irish Home Rule ; and 
since 1886, as head of the Liberal Unionists, he has 
firmly supported Lord Salisbury’s Conservative 
government. 

His younger brother, Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish, was born 30th November 1836, ami was also 
educated at Trinity, taking his B.A. in 1858. He 
sat in parliament as Liberal member for the 
northern division of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
from 1865 till the spring of 1882, when he succeeded 
Mr Forster as Chief-secretary for Ireland. I let ween 
seven and eight o’clock, on the evening of 6th May, 
having only that morning reached Dublin, he and 
Mr Burke, an unpopular subordinate, were stabbed 
to death in the Pnumix Park. Eight months later, 
twenty ‘ Irish Invincibles ’ were tried for the 
murder, and, Carey and two others having turned 
Queen’s evidence, five of the rest were hanged, 
three sentenced to penal servitude for life, and the 
remaining nine to various terms of imprisonment. 
Carey himself disappeared ; but in July news came 
from* the Cape that he had been shot dead by an 
Irishman named O’Donnell on board an emigrant 
ship. O’Donnell was brought back to London, 
and hanged. 


Cavendish, George, the biographer of Wolsey, 
was born about 1500, and became fWolsey’s gentle- 
man -usher at least as early as 1527. He remained 
in close attendance upon his great master till the 
end (November 28, 1530), after which he retired to 
his house at Glemsford, in Suffolk, where he lived 
quietly with his wife, a niece of Sir Thomas More, • 
till the close of his own life in 1561 or 1562. His 
affection for the great cardinal was most devoted — 
he had attached himself to his household, in 
Wolsey’s own words, ‘ abandoning his own country, 
wife, and children, his own house and family, his 
rest ami quietness, only to serve me. ’ He never 

laid aside his loyalty to his memory, but in the 
quiet meditation of after-years brooded over his 
fall, and from it learned for himself ‘ the blessed- 
ness of being little.’ Thirty years after lie wrote 
his Life of Cardinal Wolsey, one of the most in- 
teresting short biographies in the English language. 
Its pensive wisdom and simple sincerity reflect a 
pleasing picture of the gentle and refined nature of 
its author, and enable us to see intimately with o^r 
own eyes, but with singular clearness, the outlines 
of one of the grandest figures in our history. The 
book, written by a devout Catholic, full of regrets for 
the past, could* not well be printed in Elizabeth’s 
reign, but circulated pretty freely in manuscript 
copies, as many as twelve of which are still extant. 

It is almost certain that Shakespeare had read it 
before writing or collaborating in Henry VIII:, as 
all the redeeming features in the picture of the great 
cardinal, and the lesson *pf his fall as a solemn 
homily upon human ambition, are directly due to 
the tender and loyal ti^ich of Cavendish. The 
book was first printed imperfect, for party purposes, 
in 1641. The best edition is that of 8. W. Singer 
(2 vols. 1815), the text of which was reprinted 
with a good introduction in Professor Henry 
Morley’s ‘ Universal Library ’ (1886). 

Cavendish, Henry, natural philosopher, eldest 
son of Lord Charles Cavendish, and a grandson of 
the second Duke of Devonshire, was born at Nice, 
October 10, 1731. From a school at Hackney he 
passed in 1749 to Peterhouse, Cambridge, but 
quitted it three years later without a degree ; 
thereafter he devoted the whole of his long life 
to scientific investigations, a large fortune be- 
queathed him by an uncle enabling him to 
follow uninterruptedly his favourite pursuits. A 
silent, solitary man, lie hated so to meet strangers, 
that he had his library — a magnificent one — 
in London, four miles from his residence on Clap- 
ham Common, so that he might not encounter 
persons coming to consult it ; whilst his female 
domestics had orders .to keep out of his sight, on 
pain of dismissal. His dinner he^rdered daily by a 
note placed on the hall-table. He died, unmarried, 
at Clapham, 10th March 1810, leaving more than a 
million sterling to his relatives. As a philosopher, 
Cavendish is entitled to the highest rank. To him 
it may almost be said we owe the foundation of 

} >neumatic chemistry, for prior to his time it had 
lardly an existence. In 1760 he discovered the 
extreme levity of inflammable air, now known as 
hydrogen gas— a discovery which led to balloon 
experiments and projects for aerial navigation ; 
and later, he ascertained that water resulted from 
the union of two gases — a discovery which has 
erroneously been claimed for Watt (q.v.; see also 
Water). The famous Cavendish Experiment was 
an ingenious device for estimating the density of 
the Earth ( q. v. ). The accuracy and completeness of 
Cavendish's processes are remarkable. So high an 
authority as Sir Humphry Davy declared that they 
* were all of a finished nature, and though many of 
them were performed in the very infancy of chemi- 
cal science, yet their accuracy and their beauty 
have remained unimpaired.’ Cavendish also wrote 
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on astronomical instruments ; and Ms Electrical 
Researches ( 177F-81) were edited by Professor Clerk 
Maxwell (1879). See his Life by G. Wilson, form- 
ing vol. i. of the Cavendish Society’s Works (1846). 

Cavendish, Thomas, circumnavigator, was 
• born ^ about 1555 at Trimley St Martin, near 
Ipswich, and, after squandering his patrimony at 
court, shared in Grenville’s expedition to Virginia 
(1585). Oh 21st July of the following year he 
sailed from Plymouth with 122 men and three ships 
of 40, 60, and 140 tons, and, by Sierra Leone and 
Brazil, reached the Strait of Magellan, whose pass- 
age took seven weeks. During the nine months 
that he cruised in the Pacific, he burned three 
Spanish towns and thirteen ships; then, with a 
rich booty, but only * the largest of his three 
vessels, he returned by way of the Indian Archi- 
pelago and the Cape of Good Hope to England, 
10th September 1588. Elizabeth knighted him, and 
he took to his old mode of life, till in August 1591 
he sailed on a second expedition, intended to rival 
tlie # first. It ended in utter disaster, and in 1592 
Cavendish died broken-hearted off Ascension. 

Cavendish, William, Duke of Newcastle, son 
of Sir Charles Cavendish, and nephew of the first 
Earl of Devonshire, was born in 1592, and educated 
at St John’s College, Cambridge. His learning 
and winning address made him a favotiritq at the 
court of James I., who in 1610 created him Knight 
of the Bath, and in 1620 Viscounty Mansfield. 
Charles I., who was s^kndidly entertained by him 
at Welbeck and Bolso vermin 1628 created him Earl 
of Newcastle, and in 16:fc appointed him governor 
to his son, afterwards Charles II. H is support of 
the king during the contest with the parliament 
was munificent. He contributed £10,000 to the 
treasury, and raised a troop of 200 knights and 
gentlemen, who served at their own cost. As 
general of all the forces north of the Trent, he 
had power to issue declarations, confer knight- 
hood, coin money, and raise men ; and the last part 
of his commission he executed with great zeal. 
After the battle of Marston Moor (1644), Cavendish 
retired to the Continent, where he resided, at times 
in great poverty, till the Restoration. In 1665 he 
was created Duke of Newcastle ; and he died 25th 
December 1676. He was author of two works on 
horsemanship, and of several plays, not of a char- 
acter to increase any man’s reputation for intelli- 
gence. See his Life by his second wife ( 1667 ; 
new ed. by C. H. Firth, 1886). — She, Margaret 
Lucas (1624-74), the daughter of an Essex house, 
where 4 all the brothers were valiant, and all the 
sisters virtuous,’ had married him in 1645, and was 
herself tlffe author of a dozen folio volumes of 
poems, plays, letters, &c. 

Caviare, the salted roes (immature ovaries) of 
the common sturgeon ( A ripen sc r sturio) and other 
fishes of the same genus (see STURGEON). It is 
chiefly prepared in Russia, where, as in various 
other countries, it is a favourite delicacy, and is 
largely made in the United States ; though the 
nhmsn 4 CAviAro to the general. ’ shows that 


phrase ‘Caviare to the general,’ shows that 
the taste is an acquired one. The species of 
sturgeon from the roe of which it is chiefiy pre- 
pared inhabit the Caspian and Black seas and 
their tributary rivers. Among them are the Bie- 
laga, or Great Sturgeon {A. huso), the Osseter 
(A. guldenstddtii ), the Scherg or Sevruga {A. stel- 
l atm), and the Sterlet (A. ruthenus). The caviare 
made from the roe of the last-named species is 
esteemed particularly delicious. Astrakhan is a 
principal seat of the preparation of caviare. The 
eggs are more or less roughly separated from the 
connecting tissue, and, after salting, are packed in 
small barrels, or the roes may be salted in long 
troughs, and the eggs passed through a sieve into 


kegs. More than 400,000 lb. have been prepared 
in the Caspian fishery in a single year. 

Cavit<S a decayed seaport, of Luzon, one of the 
Philippines, 12 miles SW. of the capital. Pop. 
2500. 

Cavour, Count Camillo Benso di, the re- 
storer of Italian unity and nationality, was born at 
Turin, August 10, 1810. He was descended from 
one of the ancient noble families of Piedmont, and 
being the younger son was destined for a military 
career. At the military school he distinguished 
himself by his mathematical talent, and at an early 
age was appointed to a post in the engineers. 
But as his liberal opinions proved unfavourable to 
his stay in the army, he left it in 1831. His good 
sense, however, taught him that the deliverance of 
Italy could not be accomplished by secret conspiracy 
and spasmodic revolutionary outbreaks. There was 
nothing for him therefore but to retire into private 
life. Here he devoted himself to agriculture, intro- 
ducing great improvements in the cultivation of 
the family estates ; and his efforts generally to 
raise the economic condition of Piedmont were 
thorough and enlightened. But ho had a further 
end in view ; he saw that economic improvement 
must be the basis for a better social and political 
order. And he widened his knowledge of economic 
anti political questions by foreign travel, especially 
in France and England. Constitutionalism as 
established anti practised in England was on the 
whole the form of government lie most admired. 
During a residence in England he made himself 
intimately acquainted with the political organisa- 
tion of the country, and also with its industrial 
institutions ; knowledge of which he made good 
use on his return to his own country. 

In this way for sixteen years Cavour energetically 
laboured as a private gentleman. No opportunity 
presented itself for any effective influence in 
politics, and he wisely abstained. It was very 
different when the spirit of freedom and innova- 
tion once more awoke towards the revolutionary 

E ariod of 1848. In conjunction with Count Cesare 
albo, he in 1847 established a newspaper, II Risor - 
gimento , in which he advocated a representative 
system, somewhat after the pattern of the English 
constitution, as opposed alike to absolutism on 
the one hand, and mob rule on the other. On 
his suggestion, the king was petitioned for a consti- 
tution, which was m an ted m February 1848. In 
the Chamber of Deputies, during the stormy 
period which succeeded Charles Albert’s decla- 
ration of war against Austria in March, Cavour 
strenuously opposed the ultra-democrats, and 
counselled an alliance with England as the surest 
guarantee for the success of the Italian arms. In 
the Marquis d’Azeglio’s ministry, formed soon 
after the fatal battle of Novara, Cavour was suc- 
cessively Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Minister of Marine, and Minister of Finance. In 
1852 he was appointed to succeed D’Azeglio as 

i >remier. From this time until his resignation in 
859, in consequence of the conclusion of the peace 
of Villafranca, Cavour was the originator as well 
as the director of the Sardinian policy. Taking 
upon himself at different times, in addition to the 
premiership, the duties of the Ministers of Finance, 
Commerce, and Agriculture, and latterly of Home 
and Foreign Affairs, he greatly improved the 
financial condition of the country, introduced 
measures of free trade, consolidated constitu- 
tionalism, weakened clerical influence, and made 
Sardinia a power of some account in Europe. 

Hitherto the work of Cavour had been to reform 
Piedmont, and place its affairs on a sound basis. 
The Crimean war afforded him an opportunity to 
begin the task of restoring the unity and national 
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independence of Italy. It was through his advice 
and influence that Sardinia took part in the war, 
and as a result of this he managed to bring the 
Italian question before the Congress of Paris in 
1856. In 1858 Cavour had with the Emperor Napo- 
leon a secret meeting, at which the programme for 
driving Austria out of Italy was drawn up, and 
during the early part of 1859 there followed a 
diplomatic contest with Austria, which Cavour 
conducted with masterly tact and astuteness. The 
peace of Villafranca, coming after the successful 
war of 1859, and leaving Austria in possession of 
Venetia, was a bitter disappointment to Cavour. 
He resigned his office; yet lie had no reason for 
despair, as the power of Austria in the Italian 
peninsula was now really broken. On returning to 
office in 1860 he resumed his great undertaking, 
but by new methods. Popular feeling in central 
Italy declared itself in favour of union with the 
north, and thus Parma, Modena, and Tuscany 
came under the sway of Victor Emmanuel. It was 
the part of Cavour to guide oj union towards this 
end, gaining time for it while he negotiated with the 
great powers ; but he had to purchase the acquies- 
cence of Prance by the surrender of Nice and Savoy. 
He secretly encouraged the expedition of Garibaldi, 
which in i860 achieved the deliverance of Sicily 
and southern Italy. When a Sardinian army 
marched southwards and on the plains of Campania 
met the volunteers of Garibaldi, the unity of Italy 
was already an accomplished fact. In 1861 an 
Italian parliament was summoned, and Victor 
Emmanuel was declared king of Italy. For the 
completion of Italian unity only liome and Venetia 
were wanting ; with a little* patience they too 
could be won. 

Thus had Cavour achieved the task of his life. 
But it had not been accomplished without a fearful 
strain on his health. He had to manage the Sar- 
dinian parliament, to meet the artifices, protests, 
and reproaches of many of the great powers, to 
prevent revolutionary parties from upsetting the 
practical mission on which lie was engaged, and to 
direct a great popular and national movement 
towards a reasonable and attainable goal by 
methods involving the minimum of delay anil 
violence. For the real power of Sardinia was com- 
paratively limited, and a false step might have been 
serious. The constant strain was too much for him, 
and he died June 6, 1861, only a few months after 
the unity of Italy had been proclaimed. Tlie last 
words he was heard to utter were those so familiar 
as expressing an important feature of his policy : 
‘Brothers, brothers, the free church in the free 
state. ’ Cavour is admitted to be the beau ideal of a 
practical and constructive statesman, who, aiming 
at just and reasonable ends, seeks to achieve them 
by effectual and legitimate methods. He made 
a reformed Piedmont the basis for attaining the 
unity and regeneration of Italy. The ambition 
of Napoleon, the military gallantry of the king, the 
enthusiasm of Garibaldi, were all made to co- 
operate towards his plan for satisfying the national 
aspirations of Italy under a lasting constitutional 
rate. Through his early death much of the work 
necessary for a sound and healthy national life was 
left unfinished, yet the subsequent history of Italy 
proves that Cavour had built on a solid foundation. 
He deserves a place among the greatest statesmen 
of modern times. 

The title is taken from the small Piedmontese 
town of Cavour, 28 miles SW. of Turin. See I)e 
la Rive, Le Comte de Cavour , Ildeits ct Souvenirs 
(Paris, 1863; Eng. trans. of same date); Bianchi, 
La Politique de Cavour (Turin, 1885) ; his Lcttere , 
edited by Chiala (6 vols. 1883-87); also the bio- 
graphies of him by Massari (Turin, 1873) and 
Mazade (Paris, 1877 ; Eng. trans. of same date). 

€avy {Cavia), a genus of Rodents, best known 
by the domesticated species {Cavia cobaya), the 
common Guinea-pig (q.v.). 

Cawdor, a village in Nairnshire, 5J miles SW. 
of Naira. Cawdor Castle, near by, the seat of the 
Earl of Cawdor, was founded in 1454, but is one of 
the three places which tradition has assigned as 
the scene of King Duncan’s murder by Macbeth 
in 1040. A series of papers from the charter-room 
at Cawdor was editeu by Cosmo limes under the 
title of The Book of the Thanes of Cawdor ( 1859). 

See Campbell. 

€ftwk, a popular name for a massive variety 
of the mineral called Heavy Spar or Sulphate *of 
Baryta. See Baryta. 

Cawiiporc' ( Kanhpw *), a city of the North- 
western Provinces, on the right bank of the Ganges, 

42 miles SW. of Lucknow, 266 SE. of Delhi, and 

628 NW. of Calcutta. The river in front, varying, 
according to the season, from 500 yards in width to 
more than a mile, presents a large and motley 
assemblage of steam-vessels and native craft? the 
principal landing-place is the beautiful Sarsiya 
ghat. Cawnpore, at least as a place of note, is of 
recent origin, being indebted for its growth, besides 
its commercial facilities, partly to military and 
political considerations. In 1777, being then an 
appendage of Oudh, it was assigned by the nawal> 
as the station of a subsidiary force ; and in 1801 
it became, in name as well as in fact, British 
property. In 1881 its cant uiments, having accom- 
modation for 7000 troops, contained a population 
of 31,283, and the city \>f 120,161, giving a total 
of 151,444, of whom 113,354 were Hindus, and 
3194 Christians. At the outbreak of the mutiny 
in May 1857, Cawnpore contained about 1000 
Europeans, 560 of whom were women and children. 

The hasty, ill -chosen entrenchments into which 
they had thrown themselves, were speedily invested 
by overwhelming numbers of the mutineers, led on 
by the infamous Nana Sahib. For three weeks 
the few defenders held gallantly out ; but at last 
they surrendered on promise of a safe-conduct to 
Allahabad. The sepoys accompanied them to the 
hanks of the Ganges, and scarcely were they em- 
barked on the boats, when a. murderous lire Mas 
opened upon them, and only four men escaped. 

The women and children, 125 in number, were 
reserved for a crueller fate, and were carried back 
to Cawnpore. Hearing that Havelock was within 
two days’ march of the place, Nana Habib ad- 
vanced to meet him. He was driven hack, and, 
smarting under defeat, returned to Cawnpore, and 
gave orders for the instant massacre of his helpless 
prisoners, who, dead and dying, nvere ftist into a 
well. Havelock and his small army arrived on 

16th July, only to iind to their unutterable horror 
that they came too late to rescue the women and 
children. A memorial church, a Romanesque red- 
brick building, now marks the site of General 
Wheeler’s entrenchment; whilst the scene of the 
massacre is occupied by the memorial gardens. 

Over the well itself a mound” has been raised, its 
summit crowned by an octagonal Gothic inclosure, 
with Marochetti’s white marble angel in the centre. 

But Sir George Trevelyan’s Cawnpore ( 1865) is the 
best memorial of the tragedy. — The district of 
Cawnpore has an area of 2370 sq. m., and a popula- 
tion (1881) of 1,181,396. It is an alluvial plain of 
great fertility. The vine is cultivated, ana indigo 
grows wild. Besides its two mighty rivers, the 
Ganges and Jumna, and their navigable tributaries, 
the Ganges Canal traverses the country for 60 
miles, and there is ample communication by rail. 

Caxias, ( 1 ) a town of Brazil, in the province of 
Maranhilo, on the navigable Itapicura, 190 miles 
from its mouth, with an active trade in cotton. 
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Pop. 10,000. — m) An Italian agricultural colony 
in the Brazilial province of Kio Grande do Sul, 
founded in 1875. Pop. ( 1884) 13,680. 

Caxton* Wi£liam, the first English printer, 
was born in the Weald of Kent about 1422. He 
• was apprenticed in 1438 to Robert Large, a wealthy 
London mercer, who was Lord Mayor in 1439-40. 
On his master’s death in 1441, he went to Bruges ; 
lie prospered in business, and l>ecame in 1462 
governor of a chartered association of English 
merchants in the Low Countries. In 1471 he 
abandoned commerce and attached himself to the 
household of Margaret, Duchess of Burgundy, the 
sister of Edward IV. ; and apparently towards the 
end of 1476 he set up his wooden printing-press 
at the sign of the Red Pale in the Almonry at 
Westminster. The art of printing he had acquired 
during his sojourn in Bruges, doubtless from Colard 
Mansion, a well-known printer of that city ; and in 
1474 he put through the press at Bruges the first 
^ook printed in the English tongue, the Rccuycll 
I of the Ilistoryes of Troye , a translation of Raoul 
Lefevre’s work. The Game and Playc of the Chcssc 
was another of Caxton’s earliest publications ; but 
the Dictes and Sayings of the Philosophers , pub- 
lished in 1477,, is the first book widen can with 
certainty be maintained to have been printed in 
England. All the eight founts of type from which 
Caxton printed may lie called Black Letter. Of 
the ninety-nine known distinct productions of his 
press, no less than thirty -eight survive in unique 
copies or in fragments only. His books have no 
title-pages, although mfeny have prologues and 
colophons. Some have no points at all ; others 
the full-stop and colon alone. The semicolon 
never occurs ; the comma is usually marked by 
short ( | ) or by long ( | ) lines. The pages are not 
numbered and have no catchwords. (For Caxton’s 
imprint, see article Book.) Caxton enjoyed the 
patronage and friendship of some of the chief men 
of his time. He was diligent in the exercise of his 
craft or in translation till within a few hours of his 
death, which seems to have happened about the 
close of the year 1491. Gibbon denounces Cax ton’s 
choice of books, and complains that ‘ the world is 
not indebted to England for one first edition of a 
classic author; but it should be remembered that 
Caxton had to make his printing business pay, and 
that he could therefore supply only books for which 
there was a demand. Nor can it be said that a 
printer had no regard for pure literature who pro- 
duced editions of Chaucer, Lydgate, Gower, Sir 
Thomas Malory’s King Arthur , and translations 
of Cicero’s De Scnectute and / )e Amidtia. Caxton’s 
industry was marvellous. Ho was an accomplished 
linguist, and the translations which he executed 
himself fill more than 4500 printed pages, while the 
total produce of his press, exclusive of the books 
printed at Binges, reaches to above 18,000, nearly 
all of folio size. At the Osterley Park sale in 1885, 
no less than ten Caxtons were sold ; one of them, 
the Chcssc , bringing £1950. In 1877 the printer and 
his work were fittingly commemorated by a typo- 
graphical exhibition in London. See The Old Printer 
and the New Press , by Charles Knight ( 1854) ; Life 
and Typography of William Caxton (1861-63), by 
W. Blades ; and the Biography and Typography of 
Caxton (1877 ; 2d. ed. 1882), by the same author. 

Cayenne, a fortified seaport, capital of French 
Guiana, on an'island at the mouth of a river of the 
same name. A new town is connected with the 
older portion by the Place d’Armes, bordered with 
orange-trees. The harbour is the best on the coast, 
but insecure and shallow. Cayenne, though it is 
the entrepfit of all the trade of the colony, is chiefly 
known as a great French penal settlement (since 
1852). The climate is extremely unwholesome for 


Europeans, large numbers of the convicts having 
been carried oft by various malignant fevers. The 
French took possession of the island in 1604, and 
again, after it had been held by the English and 
Dutch, in 1677. The name of the capital is some- 
times used for the whole of French Guiana (q.v.). 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Cayenne Cherry. See Eugenia. 

Cayenne Pepper consists of the powder of 
the dried pods, and more especially of the dried 
seeds of species of Capsicum (q.v.). 

Cayes, or Aux Cayes, a seaport of Hayti, on 
the south-west coast, 95 miles \YSW. of Port-au- 
Prince. Pop. 8000. 

Cayley, Arthur, mathematician, was born at 
Richmond, Surrey, in 1821. He was educated at 
King’s College, London, and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated as senior wrangler and first 
Smith’s prizeman in 1842. He was called to the 
bar at Lincoln’s Inn in 1849, and established a 
practice as a conveyancer. In 1863 he was elected 
first Sadlerian Professor of pure Mathematics at 
Cambridge, and in 1875 to a fellowship of Trinity 
College. He has received honorary degrees from 
Oxford, Dublin, and Leyden. He was president of 
the Royal Astronomical Society (1872-73), and of 
the British Association at its Southport meeting in 
1883, where his address on the ultimate possibili- 
ties of mathematics attracted much attention. In 
1882 he gave a course of mathematical lectures at 
the Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, and in the 
same year received the Copley medal of the Royal 
Society. His chief book is an Elementary Treatise 
on Elliptic Functions (1876) ; a ten volume edition 
of his Mathematical Papers was begun in 1889. 

Caylus, Anne Claude Philippe de Tum- 
fcRES, Comte de, archaeologist, was born in Paris 
in 1692. After serving in the Spanish War of Suc- 
cession, lie travelled in Greece and the East, return- 
ing to Paris in 1717 to devote himself to the study 
of antiquities, and the promotion of the fine arts. 
If his industry sometimes outran his intelligence, 
it is still true that he did vast service to archae- 
ology. He died at Paris in 1765. His chief work 
is his licenc'd d' AntiquitCs t gyptiennes , ttrusques , 
qrecqucs , romaines , ct ganloiscs (7 vols. 1752-67). 
His copperplate engravings have had a longer life 
than lus stories of Eastern life. 

€ay'lliail, a local name loosely applied to 
various species of alligator — e.g. to Alligator 
mississippiensis , the single species of the United 
States, or more frequently to other species found 
in tropical or subtropical America. The name has 
also been used, to ail appearance unnecessarily, as 
the scientific title of a genus, and as such has been 
most frequently applied to A. palpebrosus and A. 
trigonatus. It "seems more reasonable to regard all 
the alligators as within the limits of a single genus. 
See Alligator. 

Caymans, three fertile coral islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, 165 miles NW. of Jamaica, of which 
they form a dependency. Discovered by Columbus, 
they were by him called Tortugas, from the 
abundance of turtle, still the staple production 
of the groun. Area, 225 sq. m. ; pop. 2400, 2000 
inhabiting tlie largest island, Grand Cayman. 

Cazalla de la Sierra,, a town of the Spanish 
province of Seville, 38 miles ENE. of Seville city, 
on the southern slope of the Sierra Morena, with 
important mines, and a trade in olives and wine. 
Pop. 8322. 

Cazeill'b^, the title of an African prince, whose 
territory, also called Cazembe, extends between 
the Moero and Bangweolo lakes, west of 30° E. 
long. The people are industrious and skilful hus- 
bandmen and smiths, and carry on a brisk trade 
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in slaves, ivory, and copper, with the Portuguese 
settlements on the Upper Zambesi. It was in 
the C&zemb^’s territory that Livingstone died in 
1873. 

€azorla 9 a town of Andalusia, Spain, 40 miles 
ENE. of Jaen. Pop. 6651. 

Ceano'thiis. See Ked Root. 

Ceartl* a province of Brazil, on the north coast, 
with an area of 40,240 sq. m., and (1885 ) 722,000 
inhabitants. The interior presents a succession of 
wooded hills and wide plateaus; cattle-raising is 
an important industry ; cotton, coffee, and sugar are 
largely grown ; and iron and gold are found. The 
capital, Ceard, had formerly only an open road- 
stead, but in 1888 extensive harbour improvements, 
with breakwater and viaduct, were nearing com- 
pletion. It is the terminus of a railway to Baturitd 
(90 miles), and has a large trade. Pop. 35,000. 
Cebadilla. See Sabadilla. 

€©'bes, a Theban, disciple and friend of Socrates, 
and reputed author of the Pin cur, or * votive 
tablet,’ a philosophical dialogue, representing 
allegorically the temptations of this life, and 
teaching that True Learning can alone make for 
happiness. In spite of its pure Attic, and its truly 
Soeratie tendency, modern criticism now assigns 
the work to the 2d century A. D. It was extremely 
popular in the middle ages, a sort of ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress ’ indeed ; and was translated into all the 
languages of Europe, as well as Arabic, which 
latter version, made possibly in the 9th century, is 
our sole record of the close of the dialogue. See 
Jerram’s Cebctis Tabula (Oxf. Clar. Press, 1878). 

€ebu, or Zebtt, is one of the Philippine Islands 
( q. v. ), the seventh in respect of area. 

iVblis (Ur., ‘an ape’ or ‘monkey’), a genus of 
South American monkeys, characterised by a round 
head and short muzzle, a facial angle of about 60 u , 
long thumbs, and a long prehensile tail entirely i 
covered with hair. The body is covered with short, j 
thick hair. Their voice is soft and pitiful. The \ 
species are numerous, all of very lively disposition t 
and gregarious arboreal habits, living in trees, i 
They feed chiefly on fruits, but also on insects, ] 
worms, and molluscs. Various species are often c 
seen in zoological gardens and menageries. They c 
are included under the popular designation Sapajou fc 
in its wider sense, and some of them are the a 
monkeys to which this name is sometimes more t 
strictly appropriated. The names Sajou and Sai ( 
or Cai are also given to some of them, and some c 
are called Capuchin (q.v.) Monkeys. One of the 
most common species in Guiana is the Weeper 1 


wings, of which the maggot is veinilion coloured, 
is often very destructive to crops of barley and 
spelt in Germany. The little maggots live in 
families between the stalk and the sheath of the 
leaf, abstracting the juice of the plant.— The 
Wheat-fly (q.v.) and the Hessian Fly ( q.v. ) belong ( 
to this genus. Some of the species of Uecidomyia 
deposit their eggs on the young buds of trees, winch 
the lame transform into galls. 

While forms like the Hessian fly are of great 
economic importance, another Ceeidomyia is, on 
account of its extraordinary inode of reproduction, of 
great scientific interest. According to Wagner, the 
female lays her eggs under tree-bark or the like ; 
these develop in winter into lame. The larvit*, 
still immature, become reproductive and partbeno- 
genetic. The ovaries rupture, the eggs fall into 
the body-cavity, where the stimulus offertilisation 
is somehow replaced, for the ova develop into 
larva*. These eat their parent larva, and after 
' finishing the viscera, leave the empty skin. The , 
nemesis of reproduction overtakes them also,, for * 
within them again, though likewise only larva*, a 
fresh batch of lame develops in similar fashion. 
After several generations of this immature and 
fatal reproduction, the final set of larva? meta- 
morphose in summer into sexual winged insects. 
See Reproduction. 

Cecil. See Burghley and Salisbury. 


Cecil. See Burghley and Salisbury. 

Cecilia, St, the patroness of music, especially 
church music, is said to li^ve suffered martyrdom 
in 230 A.D. Her heathen parents belonged to a 
noble Roman family, aiuM >e troth ed their daughter, 
already a secret convert to Christianity, to a heathen 
youth named Valerian, who also was soon con- 
verted, and ere long suffered martyrdom together 
with his brother Tiberius. Cecilia, when com- 
manded to sacrifice to idols, firmly refused, and 
was condemned to death. She was first thrown 
into a boiling bath, from which she emerged unhurt ; 
next the executioner struck three blows upon her 
neck with a sword, then fled in horror. Three 
days later his victim died of her wounds, and 
received the martyr’s crown. She was buried by 
Pope Urban in the catacombs of Callistus. As 
early as the 5th century, there is mention of a 
church dedicated to St Cecilia at Rome ; and in 
821, by order of the Pope Paschal, her bones 
were deposited there. St Cecilia is regarded as 
the inventor of the organ, and in the Roman 
Catholic Church her festival-day, November 22, is 
celebrated with splendid music. Some of our 
greatest poets, as Chaucer, Dryden, and Pope, have 
laid poetic tributes on the shrine of St Cecilia— the 


Monkey, or Weeper Sapajou (( 7 . aj>ella). Some of greatest is Dry den’s splendid <jde. The most 
the species are adorned with beards. The term famous paintings of St Cecilia are those of 
Cebidie is often used as a family designation for Kaphael at Bologna, Carlo Dolce in the Dresden 
all the broad-nosed New World Monkeys ( Platyr- Gallery, Domenichino in the Louvre, and Rubens 
“l 1 ” 1 / .Y l . prahensile tails, in contrast to the in the Berlin Museum. — Another St Cecilia was 
1 lthecidcP, in which the tail is not so adapted, bom in Africa, and suffered martyrdom by starva- 
In this family are included the Howling Monkeys tion under Diocletian. Her festival falls on the 
(Mycetes), the Snider Monkeys (Atcles), and 11th of February, 
other genera. See Monkeys. r 

« . Cecropia, a genus of Artocarpacere. C. 

tecta only la (Gr. kckidion, ‘a gall-nut, and peltata, the Trumpet-tree of the West Indies and 
myia, ‘any or ‘gnat’), a genus of dipterous ( two- South America, has a hollow stem and branches, 
winged) insects in the Tipularia (gnat and inos- exhibiting merely membraneous partitions at the 


quito) division. They have beautiful, delicate, 
downy wings, which have three nervures, and are 
horizontal when at rest ; antenna? as long as the 
body, with bead-like joints, and whorls of nairs at 
the Joints ; long legs, and the first joint of the 
tarsi very short. The species are numerous ; nearly 
thirty in Britain, and sixty in Europe. All are of 
small size, but some of them are very important on 
account of the ravages which their minute maggots 
effect in grain-crops. C. cercalis , sometimes called 
the Barley Midge, a brownish-red fly with silvery 


exhibiting merely membraneous partitions at the 
nodes. The branches, these partitions being re- 
moved, are made into water-pipes and wind- 
instruments. The wood is very light, and is used 
to make floats for nets, and by the Indians in 
kindling fires by friction against a harder piece of 
wood. The bast yields a cordage fibre, and the 
outer bark is astringent, the fruit resembles a rasp- 
berry, the buds furnish a potherb, while the juice 
hardens into caoutchouc. The leaves and fruit are 
largely consumed by sloths. The hollow stem is 
largely inhabited by ants. 
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Cecropg* * yelasgic hero, the first king of 
Attica, sometimfc represented as half man and 
half dragon. He divided Attica into twelve com- 
munities, founded* Athens, the citadel of which, 
at first called Cecropia, commemorated his name, 
instituted marriage and the worship of the gods, 
ind introduced agriculture, navigation, and com- 
merce. Late writers explained Cecrops as the leader 
of a colony from Sais in Egypt. 

Cedar* or Cedar of Leu a non, a tree much 
celebrated from the most ancient times for itsf 
beauty, its magnificence, and its longevity, as well 
as for the excellence and durability of its timber. 
It is often mentioned in Scripture ; it supplied the 
woodwork of Solomon’s temple ; and in the poetry 
of the Old Testament it is a frequent emblem of 
prosperity, strength, and stability. It belongs to 
the natural order Coniferie, and is* the Finns Ccdnts 
of the older botanists ; but is now ranked in the 
genus Cedrus under the name of C. Libani , in 
reference to its best-known habitat, Mount Leb- 
anon* It is found, however, on other mountains 
of Syria and Asia Minor, and also in Cyprus. 

Or the celebrated Cedars of Lebanon only a few 
now remain. Situated at the head of the Kedisha 
Valley at 0314 feet elevation, they consist of a grove 
of trees, 377 in number in 1875, live only being of 


liform appearance in graduated stages from base to 
summit of the tree. The leaves are about an inch 
long, arranged in clusters, persistent for about two 
years, at first bright green, but changing with age 
to a deeper tint, with a glaucous hue, which in 
some individual trees increases to an almost silvery 



Cedars of Lebanon. 

gigantic size, measuring 30 feet round. In age 
they may vary from 50 or 80 to 800 or 1000 years ; 
but as tliey have long ceased to add regularly yearly 
concentric rings of wood to their trunks, there are 
no reliable data by which to estimate the age of 
the few patriarchal cedars that yet remain on the 
Lebanon. Arabs of all creeds have a, traditional 
veneration for these trees ; and Maronites, Greeks, 
and Armenians annually celebrate mass on a 
homely altar of stone at their feet. 

The general aspect of the cedar is distinct and 
majestic in fillip developed trees. The trunk is 
massive,, but attains only a moderate height — 50 to 
80 feet— much branched ; the branches assume the 
proportions of timber, are horizontal, and spreading 
usually so as to exceed the total height. They 
are arranged in apparent whorls, or stages, and the 
branchlets springing from them in a flat fan-like 
fashion in great profusion and density impart a tabu- 



Branch of Cedar of Lebanon. 

whiteness that gives to them a strikingly venerable 
aspect. The cones are erect on the upper sides of 
the branches, from 3 to 5 inches long and 2 to 2£ 
inches broad, blunt at both ends. They require 
two years to reach maturity, and do not, as in the 
case of other allied conifers, drop from the branches, 
but when ripe the scales only along with the seeds 
drop to tlie ground, and leave the axis of the cone 
attached to the branch. 

The timber of the Lebanon cedar enjoyed a high 
reputation for durability in ancient times, which, 
however, is hardly supported by modern experience. 
The wood of trees that have been grown in Britain 
and other parts of Europe has proved light, soft, 
brittle, liable to warp, and far from durable, prob- 
ably owing to the immaturity of these compara- 
tively young, though well-developed, samples, and 
also perhaps to climatic influence. Tiie superior 
quality of the timber of the Lebanon trees is 
attested by Sir Joseph Hooker, who visited the 
famous cedar grove in 1860. 

The secretioiis of the cedar of Lebanon have long 
been celebrated for remarkable properties. The 
whitish resin ( Ccdria ) which it exudes, it is said 
the Egyptians used in embalming their dead. 
Ancient writings were kept in cabinets or boxes 
of cedar- wood, but it would appear to be rather 
dangerous to commit modem printed documents to 
such repositories. Mr Since, in My Garden, says : 
‘ The wood of the cedar contains a volatile essential 
oil, which lias the curious property of unsettling 
printers' ink and making it run. Some years ago 
a Bank of England note was ottered to the cashier 
with its printing disturbed. Inquiry was set on 
foot, and it was traced to several individuals, who 
satisfactorily explained its custody and possession. 
It was then brought to me, when I suggested that 
the detectives should inquire whether it had been 
kept in a cedar box ; it was then discovered that 
the last possessor had kept it in a new cedar box 
which she had recently bought, and thus the 
mystery was solved.’ In very ancient times, ccdar- 
oil, a kind of turpentine, was prepared from the 
wood, and was spread on books in order to their 
better preservation. The branches of the cedar, 
like those of the larch in warm countries, exude a 
sweet substance, which is known by the name of 
Cedar Manna. 

The botanist Belon brought a Lebanon cedar 
with him to France in 1549 : when it was intro- 
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duced into Britain is not exactly known. The dis- 
tinction of introducing it is ascribed with most 
evidence of accuracy to Evelyn, who in his Sylva 
(published 1(564) mentions having ‘received cones 
and seeds from the mountains of Libanus,’ while 
describing the l>eauties of the tree and speaking of 
its probable adaptability to the English climate. 
Aiton in Hart us Kcwensis makes 1683 the date 
of planting the celebrated Chelsea cedars, which 
are assumed by some to have l>een the first trees 
planted in England. There are many fine spcci* I 
mens of the Lebanon cedar in different parts of 
Britain, notably at Sion House, Goodwood, and 
Enfield in England, and at Hopetoun, Dalkeith, 
and Beaufort in Scotland. 

The Deodar, or Himalayan Cedar ( Ccdnts Deo- 
da ra ), a tree held in great veneration by the 
Hindus, and of which the name is properly D cm- 
dara (‘divine tree’), is common in the Himalaya 
mountains at elevations of 7000 to 12,000 feet, 
forming magnificent forests, and attaining a great 
size, a height sometimes of 150 feet, with a trunk 
30 feet or more in circumference, an ample head, 
and spreading branches. It and the cedar of 
Algiers ((?. Atlantic a or Africa net), found in the 
mountainous regions of the north of Africa, are 
but sub-species or varieties of the Cede ns Libani. 
The wood of the deodar is resinous, fragrant, com- 
pact, and very durable. It is susceptible of a 
tiigh polish, ami in its polished state lms been 
compared to brown agate. Owing to the abundance 
of resin, laths of it burn like candles. Its turpen- 
tine is very fluid, and although coarse, is much 
used in India for medical purposes ; and tar and 
pitch are obtained from the trunk. The deodar 
lias now become very common as an ornamental 
tree in Britain, although few specimens have yet 
attained a very considerable size. —The name 
cedar is often given to other coniferous trees 
besides the true cedars. Thus, the Siberian Stone 
I Pine, or Cembra Pine, is called the Siberian Cedar 
(see Pine), ami a species of fir [Abies rcligiosa) is 
the lied Cedar of California (see Fir). A species 
of Cypress (q.v.) is known as White Cedar, and 
another as the Cedar of Goa. Several of the trees 
which bear the name cedar are species of Juniper 
(q.v.), among which are the Virginian Cedar, or 
lied Cedar of North America, and the Bermuda 
Cedar — which yield the cedar-wood used for pencils 
— the Spanish ' Cedar of the south of Europe, &c. 
The name cedar is even given to trees which have 
no resemblance to the true cellars except in the 
resinous quality of the wood ; thus the Cedar-wood 
of Guiana is produced by Idea altissima y a tree of 
the natural order Amyndacea? (q.v.); the cedar of 
the West Indies (see next article) belongs to the 
natural order Cedrelacem ; and the name Bastard 
Cedar is given in India to a tree of the natural order 
By ttneriaceje ( q. v. ). 1 

Cedar , Barbadoes, is strictly speaking Juni- j 
perns barbadensis ; but a more important tree is ' 
that called Bastard Barbadoes Cedar ( Cedrcla 
odorata ), a tree of the order Cedrelacea* (q.v.). ] 

Its wood has an agreeable fragrance, and being ! 
soft and light, it is used for canoes and for shingles. 
Havannah cigar-boxes are very generally made of j 
it, and in France it is used in making black-lead [ 
pencils. * 

Cedar-bergen, a mountain -range in Cape , 
Colony, stretches north and south on the east side ( 
of Olifant River Valley, in Clanwilliam division, h 
and has plantations of Cape cedar ( Widdringtonia j 
jnniperoides ), which are now, however, being fast f 
destroyed. This is the only locality where this B 
species is found. Sneeuwkop (6335 feet) is the i 

highest point of the range. > 

Cedar Bird. See Waxwing. t 


Cedar Creek is a river of Virginia, U.S., 

; which gives name to a battle fowght 19th October 
1862, when the Federals under Sheridan defeated 
i the Confederates under Early. • 

Cedar Rapids, a town of Linn county, Iowa, 
on the Red Cedar River, 79 miles SW. of Dubuque* 
It is an important railway centre, and has several 
large flour- mills, carriage and machine works, and 
breweries. Pop. (1860) 1830 ; ( 1880) 10,104. 

• Cedilla (Sd., Fr. cidilh , It. zediglia; from 
zeta, the Greek name for z y because it lias taken 
the place of s in sucli words as lcezon y mod. leqon y 
a mark placed under the letter e (p ), especially in 
French, where it is desired to give c the sound of 
s before the vowels a , ©, n. 

Cedrate. See Citron. 

Cedrelacea*, a sub-order of Meliacea^ (q.v.), 
all tropical or subtropical trees or shrubs, with pin- 
nate leaves, mostly valuable for their timber — e.g. 
mahogany, satin-wood, toon, Barbadoes cedar, the 
yellow-wood of New South Wales, tV:c. The Jmrits 
of some species are febrifugal. See MAHOGANY, 
Cedar ( Barbadoes), cSrc. 

Cefalii, a town of Sicily, on the north coast, 
40 miles ESE. of Palermo. * It is situated at the 
foot of a lofty promontory (1235 feet), with old 
Greek and Saracenic remains. It has a cathedral, 
a port, and 12,714 inhabitants, chiefly engaged in 
marble-quarrying and fishing. 

Cegliet a town in Southern Italy, 21 miles NE. 
of Taranto. It has a trade in grain, oil, and fruit. 
Pop. 13,865. * 

Celling ( Fr. del ; Lat. caelum , ‘ heaven ’ ). This 
term seems to have been suggested by the use of 
arched coverings for churches, and even for rooms, 
which prevailed in the middle ages, and were 
frequently painted blue and decorated with stars. 
Arched ceilings among the Romans were known 
by the name of camera \ and were formed by semi- 
circular beams of wood, at small distances from 
each other, over which was placed a coating of 
lath and plaster. But the ceilings most commonly 
in use amongst the Romans were flat, the beams, 
as in modern times, having been at first visible, 
and afterwards covered with planks and plaster. 
Sometimes hollow spaces were left between the 
beams, which were frequently covered with gold 
ami ivory, or paintings or ‘ pa term ’ — large flowers 
— such, for instance, as are used in the panels of 
the vault of the Pantheon. The oldest flat 
ceiling in existence is believed to be that of Peter- 
borough Cathedral. Like that at St Albans Abbey, 
it is made of wood. Ceilings of churches in the 
middle ages were generally painted and gilded 
in the most brilliant manner ; and many existing 
ceilings still exhibit the traces of early decoration 
of this kind. In French churches the ceilings are 
generally vaulted, hut in England they are more 
usually of wood. The older ceilings generally 
follow the line of tho timbers of the roof, which, 
in the Early English and Decorated, are often 
arranged so as to give the shape of a barrel vault. 
In ceilings of this description there seldom are 
many ribs, often only a single one along the top. 

In the Perpendicular style, the ceiling often con- 
sists of a series of flat surfaces or cants, formed on 
the timbers of the roof. Though sometimes alto- 
gether destitute of ornament, they are more fre- 
quently enriched with ribs, dividing them into 
square panels, with Bosses ( q.v. ) or flowers at the 
intersections. Wooden ceilings are sometimes 
formed in imitation of stone-groining, with ribs 
and bosses, examples of which will be found at 
York, Winchester, and Lincoln. In the Eliza- 


bethan age ceilings were generally of plaster, but 
they were ornamented wiui ribs having bosses or 
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small pendants lat the intellections. It is not 
unusual for the ceiling immediately over the altar, 
or the roodloft, to be richly ornamented, whilst the 
rest is plain. Se£ Roof. 

CelakOY8ky 9 ( 1 ) Franz Ladislaus, Bohemian 
poet, bora in Strakonitz, 7th March 1799, died at 
Prague, professor of Slav Philosophy, 5th August 
1852. His principal works are Echoes of Russian 
and Bohemian Folk-songs (1833-40), and a cycle of 
love-songs and didactic and political poems ( 1840). 
He also translated the worts of Herder, Goethe, 
and Scott. — (2) Ladislaus, botanist, bom in 
Prague, 29th November 1834, was appointed pro- 
fessor of Botany there in 1880. Besides several 
monographs on particular genera, he lias published 
a general book on the Bohemian flora (3 parts, 
1807-75 ) and an elucidation of the Darwinian theory. 

Cel'amline is the popular name (and corrup- 
tion) of Chelidonium majus , a perennial papavera- 


lated ranunculaceous plant, which grows in abund- 
ant patches in fields and coppices, and brightens 
them in early spring with its plentiful golden 
flowers. Its tuberous roots and swollen separable 
buds give it additional botanical interest, while it 
is also noteworthy that these results of peculiarly 
vegetative habit are associated with a frequent 
imperfect maturity of the pollen. See Repro- 
duction. 

Celano, Lake of. See Fucino, Lake of. 
Celastracese* See Spindle-tree. 

Cclaya, a town in the Mexican state of Guana- 
juato, on the Rio Laja, about 150 miles by rail 
N\V. of the city of Mexico, has several fine plazas, 
handsome churches, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen cloths and saddlery. Pop. (1877), 
with district, 28,33(5. The burning of its bull-ring, 
on Easter Sunday 1888, caused considerable loss of 
life. 



Celandine ( Chelidonium majus) : 
a, a flower. 


ceous herb, which, although not uncommon in 
Britain, is doubtfully indigenous. I ts pretty foliage 

and umbels of 
small yellow 
flowers, which 
bloom from 
May to August, 
might alone 
attract atten- 
tion, but its 
ancient repute 
among herbal- 
ists is due to its 
yellow milky 
juice, which is 
very acrid and 
poisonous. Ex- 
ternally it was 
applied to warts 
and ulcers, and 
internally ad- 
ministered, it 
was supposed 
to lie a specific for jaundice, apparently on no 
better warrant, however, than that drawn from 
its colour by the ‘doctrine of signatures.’ Its old 
English name Swallow-wort, which appears to be 
almost a translation of the botanical one, seems 
founded oil a supposed association between the 
beginning and ending of its flowering time and 
the arrival and departure of the swallows.— It is, 
however, the Lesser Celandine which is more 
familiar to general readers, at least since Words- 
worth devoted no fewer than three poems to its 
honour. This is Ranunculus Ficarin , also known 
as the co mm on fig-wort or pile- wort, a quite unre- 



Lesser Celandine 
( Ranunculus Ficaria ). 


Celebes (in England usually pronounced 
Celebes ), the third largest and the central island 
of the Eastern Archipelago, from,l u 45' N. to 5° 37' 
S. lat., and from 118° 49' to 125° 5' E. long. ; about 
800 miles long by 200 broad ; total area estimated 
at 70,260 sq. m. It is practically a Dutch posses- 
sion, though there are numerous small native 
states. In configuration, it consists of a central 
nucleus whence radiate four long mountainous 
limbs, respectively E., NE., SE., and S., inclosing 
the three gulfs ofOorontalo, running in nearly 200 
miles, Tolo 150 miles, and Boni about 200 miles. 
The gulfs, as also the north and west coasts, are 
studded with islands, rocks and shoals, and larger 
outlying islands. Of the central nucleus and the 
two inner limbs little is known. The east end of 
the eastern peninsula ( north end of island ), Mina- 
liassa district, is subject to earthquakes, and 
contains 11 volcanoes, some of them active, such 
as Mount Sapoetan (5938 feet), and, farther east, 
Mount Klabat (6559 feet), which has now, however, 
long been quiescent, besides numerous hot springs 
anil sulphur lakes. The mountains of the south 
peninsula, essentially a limestone formation, seldom 
rise above 2000 feet. In the extreme south, how- 
ever, are Maros (4225 feet) and Bonthain ( 9994 feet). 
The uplands of the south peninsula are well wooded, 
hut its vegetation is much less luxuriant than that 
of the east peninsula. Between the. hills and coast 
of the south peninsula are extensive grassy plains, 
affording pasture for large herds of cattle, and for 
the horses for which the district is famous. 

Celebes is rich in lakes, among them, Passo, in 
the central nucleus, 35 miles by 25 miles, and Ton- 
ilano, nearly 2000 feet above the sea. There are 
numerous streams, but Celebes, no part of which is 
more than 50 miles from the sea, otters no space 
for the formation of large rivers. The Sadang, 
rising near lake Passo, Hows due south for nearly 
120 miles. 

Thanks to the elevation of the land and its sea- 
exposure, Celebes enjoys a comparatively cool and 
healthy climate. The vegetation includes rice, 
maize, coftee, sugar, tobacco, indigo, areca, betel, 
pepper, clove and nutmeg growing wild; the tree 
yielding macassar oil, oak, teak, cedar, ebony, 
sandalwood, bamboos ; also the upas. Minahassa, 
the most highly cultivated district, 60 by 20 miles, 
has coftee plantations, producing coftee of a re- 
markably line flavour, entirely in the hands of the 
government, and where alone" the 4 culture system ’ 
has been applied in its integrity since 1822. Many 
animals, birds, and insects are wholly peculiar to 
Celebes— a tailless baboon, two kinds of cuscus, the 
babiroussa, and Sapi-utan, three kinds of starlings, 
two magpies, &c. Gold is obtained from surface 
washings, principally in Minahassa and Gorontalo 
districts ; iron in the districts bordering the Gulf 
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of Tolo. Salt is also abundant. Tin and copper speaking parts. She retired froniVthe stage in 1874, 
are likewise worked. and died at Paris, 12th February 188 2. 


In 1883 the pop. of Celebes with adjacent islands 
was given as 926,132, inclusive of 6949 Chinese and 
2110 Europeans, but probably exclusive of the pop. 
of the two inner peninsulas. The Bugis (see Boni ) 
and Mangkassars of the south peninsula, tall, 
shapely, and comparatively fair, are the dominant 
native race, much disposed to trailing and seafaring. 
The 'Alfaros,’ a collective name for the other 
native tribes, are at a very low grade of culture. 
Celebes was first visited in 1525 by a Portuguese 
expedition from the Moluccas. In 1607 the Dutch 
began to trade with Celebes, and now claim the 
whole island, which they have divided into the 
residencies of Macassar and Menado, a third divi- 
sion round the north and west of the Gulf of Tolo 
being included in the residence of the Ternate. 
The total value of the exports in 1884 was £600,000, 
of which coffee formed nearly a half ; and the im- 
ports in the same year, £465,714. The women of 
Celebes weave the sarang, or national garment, 
which, together with variegated mats, is largely 
exported. A ‘ high-road ’ skirts the coast of the south 
peninsula from Mandale, 30 miles N. of Macassar, 
to Balang-Nifra, on the Gulf of Boni; elsewhere 
are only ordinary roads and footpaths. The chief 
town is Macassar, with a sea-frontage of nearly 2J 
miles. Menado, the capital of Minahassa district, 
and seat of a Dutch resident, is described as the 

i irettiest settlement in the whole of the Dutch East 
ndies, and has a pop. of 2500. See Laliure, L ite 
dc Celebes (Paris, 1879). 

t Celery {Apt mu), a widely distributed genus of 
Umbellifern*. The common celery (A. grctvcolcns ) 
is found wild in Britain and most parts of Europe, 
in ditches, brooks, &c. , especially near the sea and 
in saline soils, and is acrid and uneatable. In cul- 
tivation, however, abundant nutrition has greatly 
mollified its properties, and two principal forms 
have arisen — one in which an abundant develop- 
ment of parenchyma has taken place in the leaf- 
stalks ; the other in which it affects the root — while 
these again possess their sub- varieties. The former 
sort is the common celery of British gardens, where 
the familiar long blanched succulent stalks are 
produced by transplanting the seedlings into richly 
manured trenches, which are filled up as the plants 
grow, and finally raised into ridges over which little 
more than the tops of the leaves appear; and a 
supply is thus insured throughout the whole 
winter. The other form is the turnip-rooted 
celery, or celeriac, and is now largely cultivated 
on the Continent. Both forms are eaten uncooked 
alone, or in salads, or in soups, or as a boiled or 
stewed vegetable, and are pleasant and wholesome, 
although wdien used too ireely or frequently they 
are diuretic and aphrodisiac. Some authorities 
identify celery, instead of the closely related Parsley 
(q.v.)i as the Apium with which victors in the 
Isthmian and other games were crowned, and of 
which the Greeks were also wont to twine their 
sepulchral garlands. 

Celeste, Madame, dancer, was boni in Paris 
6th August 1814*(by her own account), more prob- 
ably three or four years earlier. A pupil at the 
Conservatoire, she early showed remarkable talent. 
She made her debut in 1827 at New York, and dur- 
ing her residence in America married one Elliott, 
who died early. At Liverpool in 1830 she played 
Fenella in Masaniello ; in 1831-33 she became 
extremely popular in London. Her second visit to 
America (1834-37) is said to have brought her 
£40,000. After her return she took part succes- 
sively in the management of the Theatre Koval, 
Liverpool, and the Adelphi and Lyceum in London. 
Her imperfect English long confined her to non- I 


I Celestine, a mineral bearing the same relation 
to Stron tia (q.v.) that heavy spar bears to baryta. 
It is essentially sulphate of strontia, Sr0S0 3 , with 
occasional admixture of sulphate of baryta, car* 
bonate of lime, oxide of iron, &c., in small pro- 
portions. It much resembles heavy spar, but is not 
quite equal to it in specific gravity ; is Usually blue, 
often of a very beautiful indigo-blue; sometimes 
colourless, more rarely reddish or yellowish. Its 
crystallisation is rhonn>ic, like that of heavy spar. 
Most beautiful specimens of crystallised celestine 
are found in Sicily. Celestine derives its name 
from its colour. It is the source from which nitrate 
of strontia, employed in the manufacture of fire- 
works, is derived. 

Celestine was the name of live popes, the first 
of whom filled St Peter’s chair in 422-432 (see 
Pope). The most notable was the Neapolitan 
Peter di Morrone, who after a long life of ascetic 
severities was much against his will elected p<?pe as 
Celestine V. in 1294, when he was nearly eighty 
years of age. He resigned his office after five 
months — ‘ the great refusal,’ for making which he 
is placed by Dante at the entrance of hell. He was 
imprisoned by his successor, Boniface VIII., and 
died in 1296. He was founder of the Celestines, 
and was canonised in 1313. 

Celestines, an order of hermits of St Damianus, 
founded by Peter di Mom<ne about 1254, and con- 
firmed as a monkish order by Urban IV. in 1264 
and by Gregory X. in 1274. They called them- 
selves Celestines when their founder ascended the 
papal chair. They follow the rule of St Benedict, 
wear a white garment with black hood and scapu- 
lary, and live a purely contemplative life. In the 
13th and 14th centuries the order spread rapidly 
through France, Italy, and Germany, but subse- 
| quently decayed, and is now almost extinct. The 
j French Celestines were secularised by order of Pope 
I Pius VI. in 1776-78; so also were the Neapolitan 
Celestines. 

Celibacy (from ccclebs , ‘unmarried’), a state 
opposed to the first and strongest natural law ( Gen. 
i. 28), has from a variety of causes come to be re- 
garded in certain religious systems as a condition 
of the most sublime self-sacrifice. The perpetual 
celibacy of the priests of Isis, and the chastity 
of the vestal virgins, are familiar instances. But 
nowhere was this sentiment so strongly and widely 
manifested as among the millions devoted to 
the religion of Buddha. The theories of oriental 
philosophers and the natural tendency of mystics 
did not fail to influence the early Christian churches, 
and led before long to the doctrine that virginity is 
a state in itself more excellent and more holy than 
the married life, and to the discipline which, in the 
Roman Church at least, imposed celibacy upon all 
priests and sacred ministers. The Old Testament 
is remarkably free from any tendency to exalt 
celibacy above matrimony. . But although texts 
may be quoted on either side, the germs of the 
doctrine in question may be discovered in the New 
Testament. St Paul affirms it to be ‘good for a 
man not to touch a woman,’ and wishes that all 
men were celibate like himself (1 Cor. vii. 1, 7). 
Christ himself speaks mysterious words in com- 
mendation of those who ‘have made themselves 
eunuchs for the kingdom of heaven’s sake;’ and 
the Lamb is followed on Mount Zion by 144,000 
virgins, ‘ first-fruits unto God and unto the Lamb ’ 
(Rev. xiv. 1-5). 

The apostolic writings, however, while they sug- 
gest the excellence of virginity in general, supply 
no ground for the law of clerical celibacy. In the 
first epistle to Timothy, the deacon us well as 
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the bishop is tkd he must be the husband of 
one wife, and rufc his household and his children 
well ; and * forbidding to marry ’ is reckoned 
among the ‘ doctnines of devils.’ But a remote 
sanction for the later discipline has been sought 
' for in the regulations of the Jewish priest* 
liood. The Mosaic law forbade priests to marry 
divorced women or harlots, and enjoined continence 
upon all when preparing to offer sacrifice. Jerome 
argues that the Christian priest should offer sacrifice 
daily, and should therefore be perpetually con- 
tinent; and Pope Siricius (385 a.d.) insists that 
marriage was permitted to the priest of the old law 
only because the sacerdotal order was then limited 
to the tribe of Levi, but now tliat the tribal restric- 
tion is removed, the license is abrogated also. 

The ecclesiastical legislation on celibacy was de- 
veloped gradually and unequally in the several 
parts of the church. In the 2d century it became a 
pious custom to make vows of chastity, and it was 
thought becoming in the higher clergy to renounce 
inatijinony ; and although there are examples of 
bishops and priests in the first three centuries living 
with their wives and begetting children, it has been 
confidently asserted that no instance can be quoted 
of a marriage contracted at this period after ordina- 
tion. The obligations of the marriage contract 
were, however, considered sacred ; and the Apostolic 
Canons impose the penalty of deposition on bishop, 
priest, or deacon, who should separate from his wife 
‘under the pretence of piety.’ At the end of the 
3d and beginning of th^th century, marriage after 
ordination was prohibited by formal legislation. A 
further and important stc^was taken in the year 
305 by the Spanish council of Elvira, which decreed 
that sacred ministers who were already married, 
should live in continence. At the. Council of Nicjca 
an attempt was made to impose this new rule upon 
the whole church, but it was frustrated by the 
opposition of a venerable monk, Paphnutius, him- 
self a celibate ; and the law to this day has never 
been accepted in the Eastern Church. In the West, 
however, a series of synodal enactments and papal 
decrees established or renewed the more rigorous 
rule. But in no matter of ecclesiastical discipline 
must the distinction between theory and practice 
be more carefully observed. The clergy everywhere 
resisted the law, and resisted with considerable 
success. St Patrick, who tells us that his father 
and grandfather were in holy orders, when laying 
down rules in one of his Irish synods for the con- 
duct of his clergy, directs that ‘ their wives should 
keep their heads covered.’ In the province of 
Milan, indeed, the marriage of priests continued to 
be perfectly legal. Discipline and usage varied in 
different countries, but it may be safely said that 
for many centuries the celibacy of the uncloistered 
clergy was little more than a pious fiction, until 
Hildebrand, afterwards Gregory VII., by his great 
influence and vigorous measures, secured a more 
strict observance of the rule. 

From the 12th century (first and second Lateran 
Councils) a great change took place in ecclesiastical 
law. The marriage of priests was now declared to 
be not only sinful but invalid. It became hence- 
forward difficult for any priest to justify his mar- 
riage on the plea that the prohibition of such 
marriage was abrogated by custom, or not bind- 
ing under supposed exceptional circumstances. 
The clerical consorts became no longer wives but 
concubines; and, further, the priest who went 
through the marriage ceremony was held to commit 
a far greater crime than if he had contented himself 
with simple fornication. Yet in spite of all this 
the law was to a large extent set at defiance. In 
many parts of Europe it was a common tiring for 
benefices to pass from father to soil Influential 
bishops obtained letters of legitimation for their 


children, and provided for them out of the property 
of the church. Avaricious princes and prelates 
made traffic of the concubinage of the lower clergy 
by levying a species of blackmail, under the name 
of fines, on the tacit understanding that th efocaria, 
or occupant of the priest’s hearth, should not be 
disturbed. At the time of the Council of Trent, 
the Emperor Charles, in the expectation that some 
relaxation would l>e made in the laws on the sub- 
ject, permitted in 1548, l>y the arrangement known 
as the Interim , married priests to retain their wives 
until the council should come to a decision. The 
Emperor Ferdinand a little later (15G2) urged upon 
the same council the abrogation of celibacy. But 
the Catholic reaction was too strong, and the 
council in November 1563 pronounced, 4 If any one 
shall say that clerks constituted in holy orders, or 
regulars who have solemnly professed chastity, are 
able to contract matrimony, or that, being' con- 
tracted, such matrimony is* valid ... let him lie 
anathema.’ 

It should be observed, however, that in the United 
Greek Church Kome tolerates a married clergy — 
i.e. a man already married may be ordained pnest, 
and continue to* live with his wife, though con- 
tinence is imposed upon him at certain times. It is 
the custom for the young candidate for orders to 
leave the seminary for a while to get a wife, and 
then return for ordination. If he should become 
a widower, he cannot of course marrv again, and 
no married priest can he made a bishop. The 
bishops are therefore, as a rule, taken from the 
monasteries. 

Since the Council of Trent, the observance of 
celibacy lias been comparatively well maintained. 
This is especially true of those countries where the 
Catholic community is mixed with or surrounded 
by Protestant neighbours, and watched by a vigi- 
lant press. Away from the high-roads of civilisa- 
tion, in Mexico, Brazil, and other parts, concubinage 
lias again become the rule, less openly perhaps, but 
quite as obstinately as in the middle ages. 

The moral loss or gain to the church from her dis- 
cipline in this matter is a question of controversy 
which from time to time has been raised within her 
own communion. But the attention paid by biolo- , 
gists to the hereditary transmission of human 
faculties and dispositions has recently exhibited 
the effects of celibacy in a new light. Mr Galton 
lias remarked that the Korn an Church has acted 
as if she * aimed at selecting the rudest por- 
tion of the community to be alone the parent of 
f uture generat ions. ’ The policy which attracts men 
and women of gentle natures fitted for deeds of 
charity, meditation, or study to the unfruitful life 
of the cloister and the priesthood, appears from 
this point of view to be ‘singularly unwise and 
suicidal,’ tending, as it must, though by impercep- 
tible degrees, to the deterioration of the race. To 
the enforcing of this discipline in Spain, for ex- 
ample (coupled with the cutting off of independent 
thinkers bv the Inquisition ), Mr Galton attributes 
much of the decadence of the country during the 
last three centuries. In France, where the most 
promising lads of the village are successively picked 
out by the parish priest for the bishop’s seminary, 
the process of elimination must in the long run tell 
upon the general character of the population. In 
small Catholic communities, again, where the 
priestly vocation is held in high esteem by the 
educated classes, anti where mixed marriages are 
discountenanced, a similar result cannot fail to 
occur. The controversial literature on the matter 
is abundant. The most complete treatment of the 
subject, from the historical {mint of view, will be 
found in Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, by Henry C. Lee (Philadelphia, 1867). 
See also Monachism. 
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Cell, a unit-mass of living matter, whether 
rounded off by itself, as in the simplest plants or 
animals and in the youngest stage of all organisms, 
or associated with other cells to form a higher 
unity. The great majority of the Protozoa and 
Protophyta are single cells, and all other organisms 
begin where the former leave off*. From the double 
unity resulting from the fusion of two sex-cells the 
higher plants and animals develop by repeated 
division, and they may be therefore always resolved 
into more or less close combinations of variously 



Fig. 1.— Dividing Egg-cell (after Gegenbaur). 


modified unit-masses. In most cases these in- 
dividualities of the simplest order are minute, and 
their separateness is not to be discerned with the 
unaided eye, but there are many instances among 
the simplest plants and animals, as well as in the 
component elements of higher forms, where the 
unit-masses are relatively giant-cells and quite 
visible without the use of the microscope. The 
giant Amoeba Pelomyxa , the common sun-ani- 
malcule Aetinosjdarrium , the Alga Botrydium , 
and some of the cells (e.g. bast) of plants may be 
noted as illustrations of cells with considerable 
dimensions. In the great majority of cases the 
body of the cell includes a well-defined centre or 
nucleus ; and the definition may therefore be 
extended in the statement that a cell is a nucleated 
unit-mass of living matter or protoplasm. 

I. History. — In the article Biology it has been 
pointed out that a more and more penetrating 
scrutiny alike of structure and of function led 
naturalists from organs to tissues, and from tissue 
to cell. Some of the steps in this gradually 
deepening analysis deserve fuller record. 

Discovery of Cells. — In the latter half of the 17th 
century the simple microscope afforded to Malpighi 
and Leeuwenhoek, to llooke and Grew, what 
was literally a vision of a new world. Tn 
applying their rough and simple instruments to the 
study of the structure of plants and animals they 
became pioneers in the investigation of the infinitely 
little. Leeuwenhoek (Phil. Trans. 1674) seems to 
have been the first to observe, what are now so 
familiar, single-celled organisms. In the 18th cen- 
tury Swammerdam and others continued with much 
enthusiasm to describe the minute intricacies 
which their ‘new eyes’ revealed; Fontana (1784) 
observed the kernel of the cell — the nucleus — ami 
some of the elements of the tissues ; but the founda- 
tion of scientific histology was not laid until the 
appearance in 1801 of the Anatomie Gtntrale of 
Bichftt. In this epoch-making work organs were 
resolved into their component tissues, and their 
functions were interpreted as the sum -total of the 
properties of their constituent elements. Such a 
conclusion was the utmost that could be reached 
with the appliances then at command. 

Early in this century, however, an improvement 
in the appliances of observation furnished a fulcrum 
for a new advance. Fraunhofer discovered the 
principle of achromatic lenses (see Lens, Micro- 
scope); these were combined into the compound 
microscope, and a new era liegan. ‘ Fibres ’ and 
‘globules,’ ‘lamina*,’ ‘nuclei,’ and even ‘cells’ 
were described. In 1831 Robert Brown emphasised 
the normal presence of the nucleus discovered by 
Fontana, and made the first important advances in 
the study of the vegetable cell. Isolated discoveries, 


such as that of the nucleolus byfValentm (1836), 
occurred in rapid succession dufing those years. 
Dujardin in 1835 described the sarcode or living 
matter of the Protozoan Foramipifera and of some 
other cells, and thus emphasised, as Rfisel von 
Rosenhof had done many years before (1755) in 
regard to the 4 Proteus animalcule’ or Amoeba, the* 
most important element to be considered in form- 
ing a true conception of the cell. The. importance 
of Ills description, of which he was apparently him- 
self unconscious, had for some time the same fate 
as that of his predecessor of almost a century 
before. Observations had in fact to accumulate 
liefore any generalisation became possible. The 
first definite steps towards a co-ordination *of 
results was probably that of Johannes Mfiller, who 
in 1835 pointed out the resemblance between the 
cells of the vertebrate notochord and the elements 
observed in plants. The cellular nature of the 
epidermis and the presence of nuclei therein was 
next ascertained, and similar discoveries were made 
in regard to several other tissues. Up to # 1838 
there was in fact a period of research in which cells 
were observed rather than understood. 

Establishment of the Cell-theory . — As early as 
1826 Turpin had maintained that plants were 
formed by an agglomeration of cells. Professor 
M‘ Kendrick well points out, what one would of 
course expect, that for some years before 1838 
botanists were beginning generally to recognise 
the cellular composition and origin of plants. The 
conclusion 1 known as the ell- theory f was doubt- 
less vaguely present in many minds. Tts definite 
statement was still awtfhting. In 1838, however, 
Sohleiden proved that a nucleated cell is the only 
original component of a plant embryo, and that the 
development of all tissues might be referred to such 
cells. In the following year Schwann published 
at Berlin his famous ftiicroscopic Invest iaations on 
the Accordance in the Structure and Urov'th of 
Plants and Animals (Trans. Sydenham Society, 
1847). In this classic work it was shown that all 
organisms, plants and animals alike, are made up 
of cells, anti spring from cells. In composition and 
in origin there is unity. The generalisation 
familiarly known as the cell-theory was thus 
clearly established, and though now a common- 
place and postulate . of histology, it may fairly be 
described in Agassiz’s words as ‘ the greatest dis- 
covery in the natural sciences in modern times.’ 
Following up the generalisations of Schwann and 
Schleiden, come a host of researches by which the 
essential advance contained in the ‘cell-theory’ was 
more and more fully confirmed. Cells were not 
only observed, their import w as recognised. 

New Conception of the Cell. — When the cell-theory 
was established, the general conception of the cell 
was far from being either accurate or complete. It 
was usually described as a vesicle closed by a solid 
membrane, containing a liquid in which float a 
nucleus and granular bodies. It was also the 
general opinion that such cells originated within a 
structureless ground substance. In two ways 
these notions were speedily corrected. On the one 
hand as regards the origin .of cells, Prevost and 
Dumas (1824), Martin Barry (1838-9), Reichert 
(1840), Henle( 1841 ), Kolliker( 1840 ),Rernak( 1852), 
showed that in the case of the egg-cell, and in the 
growth of tissues, each new cell arose by division 
from a predecessor. This important conclusion 
was most firmly established by Gbodsir in 1845, 
and Virchow in 1858, who proved that in all cases, 
normal and pathological alike, cells arose from pre- 
existing cells, a fact expressed in the axiom omnia 
ccllula e cellula . In the second place it gradually 
became apparent that too mucli importance had 
been attached to the cell-wall and too little to the 
contained substance. Referring details to the 
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article ProtoplIsm, we may note some of the 
important steps.! Dujardin (1835) described the 
* sarcode * of Protozoa and other cells ; Purkinje 
(1839) emphasised the analogy between the 
‘ protoplasm * of the animal embryo and the , 
‘cambium* of plant-cells; Von Mold (1846) em- ‘ 
^hasised in the clearest way the importance of the 
protoplasm in the vegetable cell; Eeker (1849) 
compared the contractile substance of muscles with 
that of the amoeba ; Domlers also referred the con- 
tractility from the cell-wall to the contained 
material ; Cohn suspected ' that the ‘ sarcode * . of 
animal and the ‘ protoplasm ’ of plant-cells must be 
‘ in the highest degree analogous substance ; ’ and 
so •throughout another decade did botanists and 
zoologists unite in laying stress rather on the 
living matter than on the wall of the cell, and in 
hinting at the existence of one living substance as 
the physical basis alike of plants and animals. 
This view found at length definite expression in 
1861, when Max Schultze defined the modern con- 
ception of the cell as a unit-mass of nucleated 
protoplasm. Since then the ‘ protoplasmic move- 
ment’ has dominated research, and we think not 
so much of the cell-containing protoplasm as of the 
protoplasm which constitutes and gives form to the 
cell. 

II. Structure of the Cell . — While it is impossible 
to isolate the static from the dynamic aspects of 
the cell, it will be convenient to discuss the two 
separately, and to consider the cell at rest and 
dead, apart from the ^11 active and •alive. In 
other words, the form, structure, or morphology 
may be studied for literaryVdearness apart from the 
functions, life, and physiology. 

(a) General Form.— The typical and primitive 
form of the cell is spherical. This is illustrated by 
many of the simplest plants and animals which live 
freely, and by young cells such as ova. But the 
typical form is hi many, indeed in most cases, lost ; 
and the forms assumed are as diverse as the 
internal and external • conditions of life. The cell 
may be irregular and protean, as in Anuebie, white 
blood-corpuscles, and many young eggs ; or 
squeezed into rectangular shape, as in much of the 
substance of a leaf; or flattened into thinness, as in 
the outer lining of the lips ; or oval and pointed, as 
in swiftly moving Infusorians and Bacteria ; or 
much branched, as in multipolar ganglion cells of 
animals or the latex-containing cells of some plants. 
The typical spherical and self-contained form is 
that which would naturally be assumed by a com- 
plex coherent substance situated in a medium 
different from itself. The other hums are responses 
to internal and external conditions. Under the 
heading Ccll-cycle below it will be shown how the 
relative activity and passivity of the cell naturally 
expresses itself in such extremes as a long-drawn- 
out Infusorian and a rounded-off* (iregarine, or in a 
highly nourished ovum and a mobile spermatozoon. 
Further, cells, like entire animals, often show a 
tendency to become two-ended, to have poles very 
different from one another. Just as an animal may 
have a highly nourished head and a scantily 
nourished tailj so a cell may become distinctly 
bipolar in form. In other cases the cell is altogether 
plastic, expressing every impulse of internal change 
and every impact of external influence in some 
modification of form. Or the state of nutrition of 
the living matter may cause alteration in the 
adhesion of thrf substance all over, or in particular 
places, and thus condition an outflowing, regular 
or irregular, in given directions. Furthermore, ex- 
ternal pressure and limitation of growth may 
square off the cell into a parallelogram, or restrict 
it to grow like a bast fibre in length alone and not 
in breadth. In fact the conditions are most mani- 
fold, and the resultant forms likewise. i 


{b) General Substance of the Cell . — The cell is 
much more than a mass of highly complex chemical 
substance : it has an organised structure. ( 1 ) The 
protoplasm or living matter in the strictest sense 
is generally supposed to be an intimate mixture of 
complex and highly unstable chemical compounds. 
Inspection under a microscope of such cells as 
amcebm, white blood -corpuscles, ova, simple algnp, 
or such as are readily seen in thin slices of growing 
plant- shoots, in root-hairs, and transparent parts, 
will at once furnish an impression of the general 
aspect of the substance of the cell. Not all that 
one sees can of course deserve the name of proto- 
plasm, for apart from definite inclosures like starch- 
grains and fat-globules, much of the remaining 
slightly clouded substance is hardly to be strictly 


called protoplasm, but rather represents steps in 
the ceaseless making and unmaking which form 
the fundamental rhythm of life. Keeping the 
definite inclosures ami products for the moment 
aside, we may briefly notice in general outline 
what has been with most conclusiveness observed 
as to the structure of the general cell-substance or 
‘cytoplasm* as it is now frequently termed. All 
observers agree that the structure is far removed 
from the homogeneous, though there is much dif- 
ference of opinion as to the nature of the hetero- 
geneity. In a large number of cases at least the 
substance of the cell has been resolved into two 
distinct portions— the one an intricate network, 
knotted and interlaced in a manner baffling descrip- 
tion ; the other a clear substance, tilling up the 
interstices or meshes of the living net. Leydig, 
Frommann, and Heitzmann have been peculiarly 
successful in unravelling this knotted structure in 
animal cells, and much the same has been recorded 
by Stras burger and Schmitz as observable in some 
plants. The reticulate structure is certainly more 
doubtful in regard to vegetable cells, and even in 
some animal cells what some have described as a 
network others have deemed only a minutely 
bubbled emulsion. 

But besides the real substance of the cell there 
are to be seen products of various kinds formed 
from the living matter. The cell maybe packed 
with starch, or laden with fat, or expanded with 
mucus ; it may contain colouring matter in various 
forms, as in the familiar chlorophyll bodies of many 
plant-cells ; its structure may include, as in some 
Protozoa, definitely formed fibrils or yet firmer for- 
mations of chitin and the like ; and again there are 
concretions of retained waste and reserve products, 
sometimes in the form of crystals. Not to be over- 
looked either is the fine * dust-cloud * of minute 
granules which are seen suspended in the clearer 
matrix, and which apparently represent aggrega- 
tions of diverse chemical substances formed in the 
building up and breaking down of the protoplasm. 
As the outside of any mass is bound to be in differ- 
ent conditions from the inside, it is natural to find 
the appearance of distinct physical and chemical 
zones m the cell -substance. Thus in many Protozoa 
the outer portion, needlessly termed ‘ectoplasm,* is 
often denser and more refractive than the more 
fluid and internal stratum of the ‘endoplasm.’ Or 
this may go further, and we may have a sweated- 
ott* limiting cuticle, or a definitely organised wall 
of cellulose in vegetable cells. The cuticle may 
be further substantiated with secretions of horny, 
flinty, limy, and other material. Even within 
the cell a stratified structure may be frequently 
observed, and Berthold and others have recently 
emphasised the existence of such concentric layers, 
eacn characterised by its own special set of de- 
posits. 

Worthy of notice, too, are the various kinds of 
bubbles or vacuoles which occur in the cell-sub- 
stance. These may be simply indefinite spaces, 
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containing some liquid not protoplasm, and includ- 
ing salts and other substances in solution. In many 
Protozoa they are ‘food-vacuoles,’ formed by the 


Fig. 2. 

A, Embryonic cells from growing point of n root ; B, oldor cells 
becoming vacuolated. (After Sachs.) 

bubbles of water engulfed along with the food- 
particles, round which the protoplasm, shrinking 
from contact, often forms a definite contour. In 
other cases they are more permanent, and represent 
minute reservoirs of secreted substance, cisterns of 
by-products in the vital manufacture of the cell. 
Finally they may be seats of special activity, where, 

S erliaps, under the stimulus of irritant waste-pro- 
ucts, the protoplasm exhibits spasmodic contrac- 
tions and expansions, and forms the so-called ‘ con- 
tractile vacuoles, 5 which in alternate dilatation and 
bursting often seem to serve to remove fluid from 
the Jiving matter to the exterior. 

(r) Nucleus . — In the great majority of cells a 
central body of definite composition ami structure 
is present which appears to he essential to the life 
and reproduction of the unit-mass. In many cases 
the nucleus is well concealed, hut as more skilful 
staining has revealed its presence in many cells 
which used to he described as non-nucleated, it is 
rash to conclude too certainly as to its absence in 
any particular case. Thus 'some of the Monera, 
which were formerly defined as the simplest of 
simple animal organisms without even a nuclei, 
have been shown to possess them, and the line of 
division separating Protozoa into Monera and 
Endoplastica has therefore been removed. Fur- 
thermore, the researches of Gruber have shown that 
in some of the higher Protozoa (ciliated Infusorians) 
where the nucleus seems entirely absent, dex- 
terous staining prove its diffused presence in 
the form of numerous granules which take on the 
characteristic midear uye. Vet in some cases, 
such as the young spores of some Protozoa, 
the greatest caVe lias not yet been successful in 
proving the presence of the nucleus. In contrast 
with these cases, many cells exist in which the 
nucleus is represented not hv one, hut by many 
bodies— the so-called polynuclear state. A further 
reserve requires to he made, that it is to a large 
extent an hypothesis that all such definite central 
inclosures should he slumped together under the 
one title of nucleus. It is rather probable that in 
this, as in other organic structures, we have to do 
with various degrees of development and definite- 
ness. 

In the form also of the nucleus numerous modi- 
fications occur. In the majority of cases, indeed, 
it is more or less spherical, hut it may he elongated, 
curved, horseshoe-shaped, necklace-like, and even 
branched. In the young stages of some ova it is 
like the entire cell, somewhat plastic, and is pulled 
in and out in anurhoid movements. In special con- 
ditions, furthermore, the nucleus may exhibit 
peculiar deformations. It is in fact a peculiarly 
sensitive and all-important part of the cell, suffering 
with it in degeneration, changing with it in growth 
and division. 

In position the nucleus is typically central, where 
as the presiding genius of the cell it shares and 
perhaps controls the general protoplasmic life. But 
it frequently suffers displacement both of a passive 


and active nature. In accordant with the growth 
of the cell it may occupy a position distinctly 
nearer one of the poles. Accumulations of fat or 
mucus may push it passively to the side. Or it may 
actively cliange, in response to hidden forces of 
attraction between it and the surrounding proto- 
plasm, in the case of some ova exhibiting a peculiar 
rotation, or else distinctly shifting its ground from 
the centre towards the periphery. 

Structure. — In many cases, as Leydig especially 
has shown, the nucleus seems to lie in a nest of its 
own, in a clear space within the surrounding cell- 
substance. Nor is it in many cases at least de- 
finitely insulated from the surrounding protoplasm, 
hut is moored to the latter by strands which lihve 
intimate relations with both. As of the entire cell, 
so of the nucleus it must he said that in the great 
majority of cases it is very far from being homo- 
geneous. Accordingto Hertwig, Schleicher, Schmitz, 
Brass, and others, homogeneous nuclei may indeed 
occur, hut if they do they are rare, and it must 
always he remembered that the nucleus h$.s its 
history, and may he less complex at one time than 
it is at another. To Flemming ( 1882) above all is 
due the credit of having elucidated the complexity 
of the nucleus, and the labyrinthine structure to 
which he showed the clue, and to which Frommann 
(1867) had many years previously directed special 
attention, has been studied and restudied by scores 
of expert histologists during the last six years 
(1888). JVhile their results disagree abundantly 
on minor points, two conclusions stand out clearly 
— ( 1 ) that the nucleus lias a structure like that of 
the general cell, consisting of firmer framework 
and of more fluid intermediate substance, and (2) 
that apart from detailed difference there is through- 
out the world of cells a marvellous unity of struc- 
ture and process, in the nucleus in repose and in 
the nucleus in action. 

In the nucleus the following parts have to he dis- 
tinguished : ( 1 ) The readily stained firmer thread- 
work, (2) an intermediate clear substance filling 
up the interstices, ( 3 ) definite and usually globular 
formations known as nucleoli, (4) various granules, 
and (5) a limiting membrane or nuclear wall. 
These may he briefly touched upon in order. 

( 1 ) The Nuclear Framework (reticulum, trabecu- 
lar framework, &c.).— A mere statement of the 
different descriptions given of this important part 
of the nucleus would carry us far beyond the limits 
of this article. The most marked difference of 
opinion is this, that some describe the framework 
as distinctly of the nature of a network, while 
others are as emphatic in calling it a much-coiled 
hand. A third party unite both views, and re- 
garding the nucleus as variable, describe a reti- 
culum at one time and a coiled filament at another. 
Thus, according to Flemming, Pfitzner, Iletzius, 
Ley dig, Van Beiicden, &o., the nuclear framework 
is typically a reticulum ; according to Btrasburger, 
Balhiani, and Korschelt, a twisted ribbon is the 
only or most frequent form ; according to Brass 
and Kabl, both types may equally occur. A further 
complication has been emphasised by Zacharias, 
Pfitzner, Camoy, and others — this, namely, that 
besides the readily stained tlireadwork noted above 
(the so-called chromatin), whether this be in the 
form of a reticulum ( Pfitzner) or of a coiled ribbon 
( Camoy ), there exists another— not readily stained 
— framework of achromatin. TMb had indeed been 
recognised though not insisted on by the first series 
of investigators. To sum up, it is now generally 
allowed that the framework or tlireadwork of the 
nucleus may exist as a network or as a coil, and 
that it is in a sense double, consisting of readily 
stainable chromatin on the one hand, and unstain- 
ahle achromatin on the other. It need hardly he 
added that as there is considerable diversity of 
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opinion as to whether given nuclei have a netted or 
coiled framework, there is yet greater variety in 
the mimjjber description and figuring. According 
to Flemming the network is quite disorderly, hut 
Rauber, Leydig, and others have described distinct 



Fig. 3.— (After Carnoy) : 

A, and typical nucleus: «, slight membrane; b, radiating 
protoplasmic network; c, wall of nucleus; d, plasma of 
nucleus ; e, nuclear coil. 

B, Nucleus at rest, showing network. 

C, Nucleus before division, showing coiled filament . 

radial structure ; according to some the nuclear coil 
is endless, while others describe it as divided into 
portions ; and when we descend to such subtleties 
of observation as the intimate structiye of the 
threadwork or the relations between chromatin 
and achronmtin, the diversity is so great that it 
seems desirable here to leave such minutue un- 
touched. 

(2) The Intermediate Nuclear Substance.— Be- 
sides the nuclear elements of definite form, what- 
ever that form may precisely be, all investigators 
describe an intermediate substance of variable 
consistence, usually semi-liquid, amorphous and 
structureless, but with line granules. It is a clear 
unstainable ‘plasma’ Idling up the chinks, but 
nothing definite is known as to its composition. 
(3) The nucleolus which lies within the nucleus 
varies greatly in size and position, and more than one 
are very generally present. Flemming has defined 
them as ‘ portions of the nuclear substance, distinct 
in structure from network and plasma, definitely 
limited and smoothed, always rounded in outline, 
usually suspended in the network, but often inde- 
pendent of it.’ But when the minute structure 
and the relation of nucleoli to nuclear framework 
are inquired into, or the question of physiological 
r61e raised, very great diversity of opinion is found 
to obtain. (4) Bodies different in appearance from 
nucleoli may occur inside the nucleus, but of these 
little is known. (5) The wall which bounds the 
nucleus seems to be a true integral part of the 
latter, but disappears at the beginning of division. 

( d) The Cell- wall. — In the older conception of 
the cell, which was practically that of a closed 
hag, the wall of the cell figured very prominently. 
But Nageli showed (1845) that some vegetable 
cells were destitute of walls, Leydig (1857) de- 
fined the cell in respect to its substance, Sehultze 
and others described naked Protozoa, and the 
progress of the ‘protoplasmic movement’ led to 
the abandonment of the position that the wall was 
a necessary or important part of the cell. In 
many cells, indeed, a limiting layer is very clearly 
present, and a sneatli or cyst is especially charac- 
teristic of passive cells. Plant-cells are almost 
always distinguished by the possession of a limit- 
ing wall, of definite chemical composition, consist- 
ing of what is known as cellulose. An analogous 
wall occasionally occurs round animal cells. In 
the latter, however, the membrane is usually a 
comparatively slight thing, and may arise (1) 
108 ‘ _____ 


from an aggregation of the threads and knots of 
the framework; (2) as a cuticle or capsule formed 
from the matrix or ground substance; (3) from a 
combination of both these elements. Leydig has 
shown that in a very wide series of animal cells 
the membrane, such as it is, is penetrated by small 
hut definite pores. It is very important further 
to remember that both in plants and animals the 
cells are in a great number of cases connected with 
one another by intercellular bridges of protoplasm, 
and are in nowise to be thought of as closed bags. 
The cell-wall of plants, which, be it again noted, 
is a definite chemical substance, grows in extent 
and thickness by an intricate organic process, in 
the course, of which new infinitesimal elements 
form apparently as intercalations between the old. 
The growth is in verv many cases far from uni- 
form ; pits, ridges, ami manifold kinds of sculptur- 
ing thus appear, and give rise to numerous detailed 
variations. The formation of new boundaries when 
a cell divides is a question of much difficulty ; hut 
in plant, and apparently in some animal cells, the 
formation of a 4 cellular plate ’ is one of the last 
events in the dividing process. 

III. Physiology of the Cell. — When the entire 
organism is simply a cell, as in most of the Proto- 
zoa and Protophyta, all the vital processes which 
in higher forms have their seat in special sets of 
cells, known as tissues and organs, are of course 
discharged by the unit-mass. Thus a unicellular 
organism like the Aimeba takes in energy as food 
in nutrition, works it up into living matter in 
digestion and assimilation, and expends it again 
in contraction ami locomotion. As in any higher 
organism the oxygen required for the chemical 
breaking up of the protoplasmic molecules, the 
air for the vital flame, is taken in by the absorp- 
tion known as respiration, and the waste carbonic 
acid gas is in an essentially similar way got rid 
of. Further, more solid ‘ashes’ of the vital com- 
bustion are formed in the Amoeba and in other 
actively living cells, and may pass out in excre- 
tion along with the refuse of unusable food- 
material. The absence of a circulating fluid, of 
digestive glands, nerves, sense-organs, lungs, 
kidneys, and the like, does not m any way 
restrict the vital functions of a unicellular organ- 
ism. All goes on as usual, only with greater 
chemical complexity, since all the different pro- 
cesses have but a unit-mass of protoplasm in 
which they occur. The physiology of independent 
cells, instead of being very simple, must oe very 
complex, just because structure or differentiation 
is all hut absent. It is, however, possible to ex- 
press the manifold processes in a comparatively 
simple way by remembering what Claude Bernard 
was one of the first clearly to emphasise, that 
vital processes must be really only twofold— 
building up and breaking down of living matter. 
On the one hand the protoplasm or real living 
matter is being by a series of chemical processes 
built up or constructed ; on the other hand, in 
activity it is breaking down or being destroyed. 
The income of food or energy is, at the expense 
of the cellular organism, gradually raised into 
more and more complex and unstable compounds, 
until the genuine most complex and more un- 
stable living matter itself is reached. On the 
opposite side, with liberation of energy in the 
form of work, this living matter breaks down 
into simpler and simpler compounds, until only 
the work, the waste products, and heat remain as 
the equivalent of the income of energy or, food on 
the other side of the life-equation. On the one 
hand there are constructive processes, on the other, 
destructive ; chemical synthesis and chemical dis- 
solution is another expression of the contrast; 
while the two sets of processes are in more modern 
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But only a few cells, comparatively speaking, 
live a free and independent life. The majority are 
component elements in higher unities. In these 
the original many-sidedness of function is more or 
less lost, or at any rate in abeyance, and that 
exactly in proportion to their degree of subordina- 
tion. Even in individual cells there is a tendency, 
obviously within narrow limits, towards differen- 
tiation — that is, to the restriction and specialisa- 
tion of certain parts for certain functions. But 
when the cells form elements of a larger whole, 
the division of labour finds full effect. From 
position and other conditions the cells cease to l>e 
uniform or metaphorically many-sided. Certain 
sets predominate m contractility, others in irrita- 
bility, others in secretion, others again in storage, 
trad so on. In such cases one function predominates 
over the others, which .are subordinate or only 
dormant possibilities. Thus arise muscle-cells, 
nerve-cells, glandular cells, fat-cells, and the like. 
Compared with Amoeba*, those cells must have a 
simpler physiology ; they may have gained in com- 
plexity of structure, but have lost in manifoldness 
of function. The aggregation of similar cells, 
usually with one predominant habit or function, 
results in the formation of tissues, and the dis- 
cussion of the different sets may well l>e referred to 
the article Histology. 

I One general physiological fact may, however, 
be referred to which will greatly assist in under- 
standing the life both of independent cells and 
of those which form the elements of tissues. A 
survey of the unit-organisms, both among plants 
and animals, reveals the existence of three well- 
marked phases. Some cells are emphatically 
active, equipped with motile lashes (cilia or 
flagella), and obviously liberal in their expendi- 
ture of energy. Others are just the reverse of 
this, emphatically passive, wrapped up in them- ! 
selves and without motile processes, obviously 1 
economical iii their expenditure, conservative of 1 
their income. A third set form a mean between ( 
these two extremes, are neither encysted like the j 
latter nor lashed like the former, but furnished * 
with the relatively slow-moving processes charae- 1 
teristic of Amoeba*, and living in a via media be- 
tween activity and passivity. These three types < 
may be termed respectively ciliated, encysted, and 
amoeboid, or active, passive, and moderate. That 
these types generally correspond to the three 
great divisions of the Protozoa shows that they 
represent the three main possibilities of cellular 
life. Now in the very simplest forms all the three 
phases occur in one life-history ; no step has, as it 
were, been taken in any one of the three direc- 
tions ; the primitive cells are in a state of physio- j 
logical indifference. What has happened in the \ 
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Fig. 4.— Phases of Cell-life. (After Geddes.) 
Development of passive or resting, intermediate (amoeboid), and 
active (motile) states. 

higher classes of Protozoa — Infusorians, Ore- 
garinids, Rliizopods— is that one phase has been 


adoption of one line of cell-life excludes the othew; 
they may in fact occur as temporary stages, or Iks 
pathological deviations. 

But while simple observation is sufficient to 
establish the existence of a cycle of phases in 
the life of primitive cellular organisms, such as 
Protomyxa, and the existence of three main lines 
of specialisation among the Protozoa, the import- 
ance of this conception of a ‘cell-cycle* becomes 
increased and justified when the facts are con- 
sidered physiologically. If we start from a simple 
cell, such as an Amoeba, it is evident enough, from 
what has been already said as to the twofold 
nature of all vital processes, that the principal 
physiological possibilities are the three phases 
above indicated. On the one hand, with pre- 
ponderance of income over expenditure, of con- 
structive over destructive changes* of anabolism 
over katabolism, the cell must tend to become 
larger in size, more weighted with stored material, 
more sluggish or passive in habit, and more 
rounded in form. But if the reverse take place, 
the cell will tend to become less bulky, more 
active or locomotor in habit , and more elongated 







Fig. 5.— Protomyxa : 

1, encysted ; 2, dividing; 3, spores escaping as ciliated bodies, 
passing into 4, anneboid state ; 5, ‘plasmodium ’ forming from 
lusion of amoeboid cells. 

in form. The sweated -oil' cyst of the former, 
the motile processes of the latter, are expres- 
sions of exactly opposite constitutions and condi- 
tions. A third physiological possibility remains, 
that namely of continuing in a position of average 
equilibrium between income and expenditure, be- 
tween anabolism and katabolism, in a middle way 
between the fitful fever of extreme ciliated activity 
and the sluggish sleep of encysted passivity. 

Now if we take these two facts — the existence 
of a primitive cycle through which cells tend to 
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Fig. 0.— The Cycle of Cell -life : 
a , encysted ; b, ciliated ; c, amoeboid ; d, plasmodial. 

pass, and the existence of three main physiological 
possibilities which lie behind the cycle— we are iu 
a better position to understand both the changes 
exhibited in normal and pathological conditions 
by individual .cells, and the various forms of cells 
as they occur in the tissues of the higher organisms. 
Thus lashed cells such as those of the windpipe of 
mammals, the skin of many lower worms, the 
inside of a Hydra, the male elements of most 
animals and many lower plants, emphasise one 
phase in the cycle, and it is not surprising to 
find that in certain conditions they may sink 
down into the amoeboid type.. Or again, the 
amoeboid character of young ova, preceding the 
more passive and encysted condition of the mature 
cells, is in view of the ‘ cell-cycle * a most natural 
procedure. In many cases artificial stimulus of 
various kinds has been shown to make cells 
pass from one phase to another of the primitive 
life- cycle theoretically possible to all. In the 
same way the preponderance of cellulose in cells 
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encysted is a rijhtural character of the passive 
plants, an ff the inslie&thed cells of many animal 
tissues may be similarly expressed as an exhibition 
Qf the same passite phase. But it is enough here 
to point out the possibility of classifying and in- 
terpreting the various cells composing the tissues 
of nigher organisms in terms of an original life- 
cycle, or deeper still in terms of those twofold pro- 
toplasmic possibilities which lie behind all forms 
and phases whether of cells, tissues, or organisms 
themselves. This conception of a cell-cycle is due 
to Geddes (see Bibliography at end of article). 

Cell -division . — When the vital processes are so 
related that income and upbuilding exceed ex- 
penditure and dissolution, the cell must obviously 
accumulate capital and increase in size. In some 
cases the cell may expand into relatively gigantic 
proportions, as in the alga Botrydium and in 
many eggs. Growth, however, brings a nemesis 
with it, this namely, that the mass to be kept alive 
increases more rapidly than the surface through 
which the vital processes are accomplished. In 
spherical cells the former increases as the cube, 
the latter as the square of the radius. The bigger 
the cell gets, the more difficult do its conditions 
of life become. The supplies of food and oxygen. 



Fig. 7. 

A, Life-history of unicellular plant ( Protococcus) : 1, encysted ; 2, 
quitting its cell ; 3, ciliated ; 4, quiescent ; 5 and 6, dividing. 

B, Life-history of Arnuiba : 1, encysted ; 2, escaping ; 3, free ; 
4, dividing ; B, free half with vacuole v, nucleus n, and food- 
particles/; 6, encysting anew. 4 ami 6 may also represent 
the union of two Amcebie (conjugation). 

the means of accomplishing purification and the 
like, cannot keep pace witli the growth of the 
living mass if the surface increase only at a 
much less rapid rate. A limit of growth is thus 
reached. The cell must stop growing, or go on 
growing at an increasing risk, or in some way 
restore the balance between mass and surface. 
This last course is the one most frequently 
exhibited — the cell divides. However this may 
be effected, the result is in all cases the same 
' — namely, the reduction of mass, and corre- 
sponding increase of surface. Like other organ- 
isms, ' the cell-organism reproduces at its limit 
of growth. This rationale of cell-division, due 
especially to Herbert Spencer, is obviously clearest 
in reference to free-living cells like Protozoa, 
Protophyta, blood-corpuscles, reproductive cells, 

. and the like, but the general principle holds good 
throughout. 

It is evident, however, that such considerations 
as the above go to justify rather than to explain 
cell-division. They show why the cell ought to 
divide, not how it does. The real mechanism of 
the process is still a riddle. In its very simplest 
expressions, indeed, the riddle may be partly read. 
In a 'simple and primitive Protozoon like Schizo - 

? enes y the protoplasm seems literally to break, 
rregular fissures appear, as well they might if a 
condition of unstable vital equilibrium lias been i 


reached, and portions of the subst&hce are cleft 
apart from the main mass. From such a case 
to the separation of multiple buds, which are 
little more than overflowings of too large a 
cell, or to the commoner occurrence of simple 
budding, is no great step. The difficulty begins, 
however, when we consider the ordinary cell- 
division, which appears in most cases as a deliber- 
ate and orderly process, including a well-defined 
series of. nuclear changes. As to the mechanics 
of this process only a few suggestions of moment 
have been made. Thus Plainer points out that 
the explanation must be in terms either (1) of 
chemical processes influencing the cellular sub- 
stance, or (2) of protoplasmic movement due to 
the above or to external influences, or (3) of 
unknown molecular and attractive forces. He 
himself finds the condition of nuclear division to be 
in part a streaming movement of the protoplasm, 
such as is familiar, in many Protozoa, ahd would 
regard the division of the protoplasm as a purely 
mechanical process. In his studies on protoplasmic 
mechanics, Berthokl has also attacked this in- 
tricate problem, but more in relation to the nature 
of the dividing partitions than with reference to 
the forces at work. Professor Van Beneden, who 
has done so much in working out the details of 
cell-division in the ovum, has in a recent paper 
(1887) expressed himself as follows in regard to 
the deeper problem : ‘All the internal movements 
which are associated with the cellular division 
have their immediate cause in the contractility of 
the fibres of the reticular protoplasm which form 
two antagonistic groups.* All that one can at 
present conclude is that the process represents, as 
above noticed, a physiological necessity, and that 
it takes place in connection with very intricate 
physical and chemical changes within the cell. 

Modes of Cell -division . — After abstracting the 
rare occurrence of almost mechanical ruptures 
and of overflow buds, various modes of orderly 
division remain to be noticed, (a) The cell may 
give off a bud, usually smaller than itself. With 
this a portion of the nucleus is usually associated, 
as in many Protozoa ; or the processes may occur 
apart from demonstrable nucleus, as in the common 
yeast-plant. (6) Division into two is by far the 
most frequent mode of multiplication, and occurs'" - 
all hut universally. In a small minority of cases 
the division is accomplished without any intricate 
nuclear change, the cell being in an apparently 
simple way divided into two, with half of the 
nucleus iti each daughter-cell. Such divisions are 
said to he ‘direct.* In most cases the nucleus, 
apparently taking the initiative, undergoes a strik- 
ing series of orderly changes before the division is 
perfect. This is the commonly observed condition, 
and such divisions are termed ‘ indirect. * (c) But in 
many cases the division occurs in a very different 
way, being not single but multiple. From one 
cell more than two daughter-cells arise simultane- 
ously, and that not by external cleavage, but by 
internal multiplication. Such a mode or multipli- 
cation is termed endogenous division or ‘free’ cell- 
formation, and is well seen in many Fungi and 
Algie. It may he compared with the ordinary 
process by defining it as division taking place in 
limited space and time, since the daughter-cells 
arise within the mother-cell, and simultaneously,* 
not successively. It is, in mariy cases at least, pre- 
ceded by the rapid division of the nuclei, to form 
centres round each of which protoplasmic material 
then becomes aggregated. In a few cases, Arnold 
has described a peculiar breaking up of the nucleus 
which he called fragmentation. 

Karyokincsis . — One of the most beautiful results 
of recent histology is the demonstration of the 
general unity of process which obtains in the 
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division of alfkinds of cells. Whether the subject 
of investigation be the pollen-cells of a plant, the 
skin of a tadpole, the .developing ovum, or the 
growth of a tumour, the same process of ordinary 
indirect division may be observed to take place 
along essentially similar lines. This, though but 
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| Fig. 8. —Stages of Transverse Division : 

I 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, in the epidermis of a tadpole; 1', 2’, 3', 4', 5', in 

I the epidermis of lily. ( After Macfarlane. ) 

a natural consequence of common descent and 
similar conditions, is not without its marvel when 
the complexity of the process (see below) receives 
due consideration. Even in detail there is in 
structural as well as in physiological changes a 
deep-seated unity of process. But while the 
essential similarity of all cases of simple ‘ indirect ’ 
division must be allowed, it is only fair to recog- 
nise that in minor details very manifold variations 
occur. Even in those Protozoa where the nuclear 
changes of division have been followed, consider- 
able diversity of detail obtains ; nor, within a single 
genus do the ova of two different species of thread- 
worm (A scar/s) divide in exactly t lie same fashion. 
But neglecting at present the detailed divergences, 
whether these occur normally and constantly, or as 
they often do atypically and arbitrarily, it is 
necessary now to notice the general steps usually 
observed "in cell -division. 

We have already described the nucleus as con- 
sisting of a readily stainable ( chromatin ) network 
or ribbon, and of another substance ( so-called 
arhromatin) which does not stain so deeply. As 
a preliminary to division, the nucleus loses its 
definite boundary, and the chromatin threads no 
longer exhibit the regular disposition they. have 
when at rest. The threads form an irregular 
wreath, and as the loops break, their arrangement 
is comparable to a star in which the open ends of 
the loops are directed outwards, and the closed ends 
lie in the centre. By subsequent movement this 
position is reversed, the loops gather into two 
groups, which lie with their open ends towards one 
another in the middle. Meanwhile, the aehromatin 
elements also exhibit regular arrangement, forming 
fine streaks stretching from the centre towards the 
poles, and exhibiting an appearance which is often 
compared to a striated spindle. At the two poles 
of the cell the granules of the general protoplasm 


Fig. 9 . —Typical Division of Nucleus. 

(From Haddon, after Flemming.) 

are also aggregated into a couple of star-like 
figures. The chromatin loops now diverge farther 
and farther from the centre, till they reach a posi- 
tion at the respective poles. A double chromatin 
star may then tie observed, one at each pole, not to 


b be in any way confused with urjfcubstantial polar 
3 stars previously mentioned. Soon after this stage 
3 is reached, the real cell-division occurs. The pro- 
r toplasm constricts across the nfiddle of the cell, 

) and the division is accomplished. In plant-cells, 
b and apparently in some animal cells also, the 0 
division of the protoplasm is accompanied by the 
formation of a cellular plate, which bounds the 
open surfaces of the two daughter-cells. With or 
without cellular plate, the result is the formation 
of two daughter-cells, each with half of the original 
nucleus. But this is not all, the half nucleus 
formed after the above fashion has to he recon- 
structed into the original resting form. A series t of 
retrogressive stages occur, in the course of which 
the nucleus passes from star to wreath, and from 
wreath into the typical network or twisted coil. 
In some cases the steps of reconstruction seem to 
, correspond very closely to the various steps of the 
antecedent upbreaking. 

Death . — It seems tolerably certain, as Weis- 
mann and others have suggested, that the uaieSl- 
lular Protozoa are in the great majority of cases 
practically immortal. These simple organisms have 
no ‘ body 5 to keep up, in their functions they appear 
to be continually self-recuperative, and except 
from entirely abnormal conditions such cells prob- 
ably never die. The pool in which they live may 
dry up for ever, or other animals may swallow and 
digest them, but such casualties are very different 
from natural death. They may indeed lose their 
individuality l»y doubling division, or the whole 
cell may break up into/ spores, but where there is 
nothing to be buried we can hardly speak of death. 

It seems in fact justifiable to say that death began 
with the formation of a many-celled body. Even 
there, a certain amount of immortality may be 
claimed for the reproductive cells, which, becoming 
separate from the parent organism, proceed to 
divide into a body which will of course eventually 
die, but also into reproductive cells, which, as some 
of them at least will form again fresh organisms 
and reproductive cells, may be said to be links in 
a continuous and immortal cellular chain. But 
leaving aside the really immortal Protozoa, and the 
logically immortal successful reproductive elements, 
it must be allowed that cells, like organisms, die. 
And that not only with the body as a whole, but 
by themselves. Certain superficial cells are con- 
stantly being brushed off and replaced bv others ; 
the red blood-corpuscles break up in the fluid ; 
others become hardened in death into the 
‘ mummified ’ cells of supporting and epidermic 
structures ; others surrender themselves into mucus 
or in the ejection of lassoes as in the Ccelenterates ; 
others practically die away into fat and reserve 
products, or may in manifold ways degenerate. 
Many surfaces, esjiecially in secreting regions of 
the body, exhibit continual death of cells, and 
regeneration by the division of the survivors. 

IV. Modem Aspect of the Study of the Cell . — 
With the improvement df appliances and the per- 
fecting of staining methods, the study of the cell 
has within late years become at Cnee more accurate 
and more complex. On the one hand, the labours 
of the early histologists are being amplified and 
corroborated with ceaseless industry. The forms 
of cells in different animals and tissues, the 
minutiae of their structure, the processes observed in 
their multiplication, are being each year more and 
more perfectly investigated. On the other hand, 
the emphasis which has been laid on the pro- 
toplasm is finding expression in numerous attempts 


investigations as those which seek to disclose the 
mechanics of cell-division and ovum -segmentation, 
the conditions of cellular equilibrium and change, 
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or the chemistry of the. various parts, mark the 

• limit and high-water mark of cellular biology. 

Practical Study. SI o gain a preliminary acquaint- 
ance with the cell* the student should examine with 
a good microscope— ( 1 ) Free cells as seen in unicel- 
lular plants, such as yeast, green mould, simple 

• algre, or^ in pollen grains, &c. ; in unicellular 
animals like Amoeba, Paranwccium , Vorticella; in 
the elements of the blood ; in the ova of animals, as 
found in spawn of frog, &e. (2) Simple vegetable 
tissues bjA seen in root-hairs, transparent leaves, 
epidermis of plants, and common fresh -water alga* 
like Spirogyra; simple animal tissues readily ob- 
tained from frog,, earthworm, Hydra, and the like. 
For research in details of structures, staining and 
section-cutting must be resorted to. 

Literature.— {!) For history, see Biology, Histology, 
Morphology, Protoplasm ; M ‘Kendrick, On the Modern 
Cell-theory (1888); Drysdale, Protoplasmic Theory of 
Life (1874). 

(2) For structure of cell and process of division, con- 
sult first modern text-books of histology, such as those of 
Brass, Fol, Frey, Klein (English), Leydig, Ranvier, 
and Stohr. For recent researches, see Journal of Royal 
Microscopical Society. As one research is rapidly super- 
seding another, detailed references need not be given. 
For general bibliography, see Professor M'Kendrick’s paper 
(above); for nucleus, Van Bambeke, Etat actuel de nos 
Con naissances s ur la Structure du Noyau (Gand, 1885); 
for cell-division, Waldeyer, * Uber Karyokinese,’ Archie . 
/. Anat. u. Physiol. (1887) ; for the vegetable cell in par- 
ticular, Zimmermann, ‘ Dio Morphologic und Physiologie 
der Pflanzenzelle,’ Schenck^ Handbueh d. Botanik ( 1887). 
See also Professor Carnoys cell journal, La Cellule. The 
Memoirs, which will always %>e classic in the history of 
cell-lore, both in themselves and on account of the 
stimulus which they supplied, will be found in the follow- 
ing and those to which they chiefly refer : Van Beneden, 
Recherches sur la Maturation de VCEuf, Ac. (1883); 
Flemming, Zell-substanz, Kern und Zell- the il any (1882) ; 
and later papers in Archiv. f. mikr. Anatomic; From- 
mann, Unters. uber Struktur , Lebensei'scheinunycn und 
Reaktionen thierischer und pjlanzticher Zdlen (1884); 
O. and R Hertw'ig, Beitrdge zur Morphologic der Zdlen 
(1875-88); Leydig, Zelle und Gcwebc (1885), and pre- 
vious works; Strasburger, Zcllbilduw) und Zell-thiiluvg 
(Jena, 3d. ed. 1880). 

(3) For general physiology, consult first Foster’s Physi- 
ology, chap, i., then general works on physiology of 
plants and animals— e.g. Sachs’ Text-book of Botany and 
Lectures on the Physiology of Plants, also Vines’ similar 
work (1887), Hermann’s Handbueh der Physiologic , kc. 
Further, Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Biology ; P. 
Geddes, ‘Restatement of the Cell- theory,’ Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin. ( 1883 ) ; M. Foster’s article ‘ Physiology,’ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica ; Berthold, Studien Uber Protoplasma- 
mechanik (Leip. 1886); Schwarz, Die Morphologische 
und chemische Zusammensetzung des Protoplasmas (Bres- 
lau, 1887) ; and the article Protoplasm. 

Celle* See Zell. 

Cellini* Benvenuto, a celebrated Italian gold- 
smith, sculptor, and engraver, and the author of 
one of the most interesting autobiographies ever 
written, was born in 1500 in Florence, a city which 
he was forced to quit in early life through having 
taken part in ‘an affray.’ He then travelled to 
Rome, where his skill as an artist in metal-work 
gained him the favour of the highest nobles and 
relates. So anxious were his patrons to secure 
is services that they allowed him the utmost 
license of conduct. By his own account he was as 
expert with sword and dagger as with his gold- 
smith’s tools, ajid he had apparently no scruple in 
murdering or maiming any who endeavoured to 
thwart him. He states that at the siege of Rome 
in 1527 it was he who killed the Constable Bourbon, 
and that he afterwards shot down the Prince of 
Orange before the castle of St Angelo. He stood 
for a time high in favour with Pope Clement VII., 
but was eventually flung into prison for the murder 
of a rival goldsmith. In 1534 he was pardoned 
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and set free by Paul III., who wished him to 
engrave dies in the mint ; soon afterwards, having 
spoken contemptuously of the pope’s artistic tastes, 
he was cast into an oubliette of the castle of St 
Angelo. He escaped through his knowledge of the 
castle’s vaults, but was immediately recaptured, 
and was only saved from the pope’s vengeance by 
the intercession of Cardinal d’Este, For some years 
he lived alternately in Rome and Florence, Mantua 
and Naples. In 1537 he went to the court of Francis 
I. of France, by wrhom he was honourably received, 
and for whom lie executed a golden spice-box, the 
design of which, he tells us, was so exquisite that 
the king 4 uttered a loud outcry of astonishment on 
seeing it,’ and 4 could not satiate his eves .with 

B on it. ’ In Paris he became involved in a 
t. Having lost his case, he had recourse, as 
usual, to his dagger. 4 1 attacked,’ he says, 4 the 
plaintiff w T ho had sued me, and one evening I 
wounded him in the legs and arms so severely 
(taking care, however, not to kill him) that I 
deprived him of the use of both his legs.’ This act 
w'ent unpunished. Having given offence, however, 
to the reigning favourite at the French court, 
Cellini returned to Florence, where he worked 
under the patronage of Cosmo de’ Medici, and 
where he executed his most successful piece of 
sculpture, the famous bronze 4 Perseus w ith the 
heau of Medusa’ of the Loggia de’ Lanzi. He 
began to write his autobiography in 1558, and died 
at Florence in 1571. 

Cellini was a man of versatile fancy, passion- 
ately devoted to his art, and his technical skill was 
supreme. But his designs were often feeble and 
tasteless, and he seems to have had no sound know- 
ledge of human anatomy. He has, on the whole, 
been somewhat overrated as an artist, and has been 
credited with the production of many beautiful 
cups and vases (such as the 4 Cellini vase’ in the 
British Museum) which were really the work of 
German silversmiths in the 16th century. But he 
has not been, and could not easily be, overrated as 
an author. His autobiography is a work of extra- 
ordinary interest. 4 From tne pages of this book,’ 
says Mr Symonds, ‘the Genius of the Renaissance, 
incarnate in a single personality, leans forth and 
speaks to us.’ Though lie had not the faculty 
of self-criticism, Cellini was a shrewd judge of 
others, anti had a remarkable talent for portraying 
character. His book gives a faithful anti a wonder- 
fully vivid picture of Italian society in the 16th 
century. The animation of the narrative and the 
racy vigour of the style could hardly be surpassed. 
The keen insight and unblhshing frankness of the 
writer make Ins work as fascinating to the student 
of human character as it is invaluable to the 
historian of the Renaissance. Cellini reveals all 
the evil and all the strength of his nature, his 
vindictiveness, braggartism, and self- worship, no 
less than his fiery energy and powerful intellect, 
his splendid self-reliance and passionate love of art. 
He is the most candid of autobiographers, and he is 
as ignorant of shame as he is cantlid. An admirable 
translation of his work by Mr J. A. Symonds has 
been published (1887). See also the magnificent 
monograph by Eugene Plon (1882). 

Cellular Plants. It was formerly attempted 
by De Candolle and others to unite all the lowest 
plants destitute of vascular tissue (see Cell, and 
Histology, Vegetable) under the general title 
Cellular es, as opposed to the Vasculare .v, including 
all the higher plants. Although this classification 
is long disused, the term 4 cellular plants ’ is often 
familiarly employed to distinguish the Fungi, 
Alga*, Lichens, Characeae, Liverworts, and Mosses 
(q.v.) from the higher or vascular cryptogams— 
Ferns, Horsetails, Lycopodiaceae and Sefaginellea*, 
and Isoeteoe. See Thallophytes, Vegetable 
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Kingdom. For cellular tissue, see also Cell, 
and Histology, Vegetable. 

Celluloid. or Park esin e. This substance was 
first inaile by Mr A. Parkes of Birmingham in 1855 
or 1856. It chiefly consists of a dried solution of 
gun-cotton (pyroxylin), or of what is nearly the 
same thing, and oil. A variety of it can be made 
with pyroxylin and camphor. It resembles ivory, 
horn, tortoiseshell, and hardened india-rubber, as 
regards certain properties. 

The pyroxylin is prepared by treating Cellulose 
(q.v.) from such vegetable materials as cotton or 
flax waste, rags, paper-makers* half-stuff, or paper 
itself* with a mixture of one part of strong nitric 
acid and four parts of strong sulphuric acid. It is 
convenient to call the product so obtained pyroxy- 
lin, although the two things are not quite identical. 
The distillate obtained by distilling wood naphtha 
with chloride of lime is used as a solvent for 
the pyroxylin, but other solvents, such as nitro- 
benzol or aniline, and some camphor are added with 
advantage. When the excess of solvent is removed 
from the pyroxylin, it is mixed with a considerable 
quantity of castor-oil or cotton-seed oil, and made 
ill to a dough or paste between heated rollers. For 
a hard compound the quantity of oil should be less 
than the pyroxylin, for a soft one it should be 
greater. Cfiloride of sulphur is sometimes added to 
the oil. When articles made of celluloid are in a 
partially manufactured state, they are soaked in 
bisulphide of carbon or chloride of lime to remove 
any trace of solvent, which would render them apt 
to shrink if allowed to remain. Celluloid is of a 
somewhat combustible nature unless the substances 
used to colour it are such as will neutralise this, or 
unless some non-combustible chemical, tungstate 
of soda for example, is added to it. 

Pnqwrties and Uses . — Celluloid has many valuable 
properties. It is buff or pale brown in colour, but 
it can be made as white as ivory, which it much 
resembles, or manufactured in a transparent state. 
It can be moulded or pressed into any form, and 
turned, planed, dr carved. Neither the atmosphere 
nor water affects it. It is elastic and can be united 
by its own cement. In a plastic condition celluloid 
can be spread on textile fabrics, or it may be made 
as hard as ivory, for which it is largely useeb as a 
substitute. Billiard-balls, piano-keys, and combs 
are made of it, the latter two articles extensively. 
It can be coloured to represent amber, tortoiseshell, 
or malachite. In imitation of red coral it has been 
a good deal used for jewelry. Like vulcanite, 
which it excels in durability but exceeds in price, 
it has very numerous applications. We need only 
mention brush-backs, knife-handles, buttons, nap- 
kin-rings, card-cases, thimbles, and dolls. It is 
useful for optical instruments and for some surgical 
instruments. One of the most recent applications 
I of it is for shirt fronts and collar. The man ufacture 
/ of celluloid, although an English invention , has been 
' most largely developed in the United States , where 
it is mostly, if not entirely, made by one firm, the 
Celluloid Manufacturing Co., Newark, New Jersey. 

It is also made in France. 

Cellulose is the substance secreted by the 
living protoplasm of a vegetable cell to form its 
.investing membrane or cell- wall. (See Cell, and 
Histology, Vegetable, for account of its mode 
of formation, its ligneous, corky and colloid change, 
its mode of arrangement and union in cell-walls, 
&c. ). It is obtained in a pure state by treating any 
unaltered cellular tissue with alkalies and acids to 
remove mineral matter and protoplasm, and suc- 
cessive washings with water, alcohol, and ether to 
remove soluble substances. Cotton-pith or vege- 
table-ivory, although much contrasted in histologi- 
cal properties, are alike remarkably pure cellulose ; 


in bast the proportion of associated mineral matter 
becomes much more considerable. 1 Cellulose has the 
chemical composition C 0 H XO () 0 , and spec. grav. 1*52. 
Among its familiar natural modifications gum is 
an isomer, and starch-dextrin and grape-sugar are 
all of similar ultimate composition, while its woody 
and corky modi 11 cations (lignin and suberin ) possess 1 
an increasing proportion of carbon. Iodine alone 
stains cellulose yellow or brown, but blue when 
strong sulphuric acid has been previously added. 
Strong hot sulphuric acid chars it, while brief im- 
mersion in the cold converts it into a tough and dense 
modification, well known in parchment paper, and 
prolonged treatment dissolves it altogether. Dex- 
trin may thus be prepared and next transmuted, 
by boiling the watery solution, into grape-sugar 
(see Dextrin, Glucose). By immersion in a 
mixture of strong nitric and sulphuric acid yve 
obtain Gun-cotton (q.v.), while dilute nitric acid 
or potash oxidises it into oxalic acid. Ammoniacal 
oxide of copper dissolves it without change, as is 
shown by its reprecipitation on dilution. Byjiert- 
ing in closed vessels under pressure a dense coal- 
like mass is formed, while in ordinary dry distilla- 
tion, gas, tar, and acetic acid are given off, pro- 
cesses which throw light on the formation of coal 
in nature and on the chemistry of gas-making. In 
natural decomposition cellulose turns yellow and 
brown with gradual formation of humus. See 
Soils. 

Although so constant and characteristic a pro- 
duct of vegetable life, the^ conditions and mode of 
its formation are still very obscure. From that cell- 
cycle or rhythm of charge between the passive and 
cellulose- walled state and an active and wall-less 
one, which is so characteristic of the lowest forms 
of life, and of which we find surviving traces 
(e.g. the rejuvenescence of the pollen grain) in the 
reproductive processes of even the highest .plants 
(see Cell), it would appear that there is some 
relation between this increased passivity and the 
formatiop of cellulose. And in this way arises the 
speculation that cellulose may be viewed essentially 
as a (mechanically coherent and thus useful) 
excretion, an incompletely utilised waste product 
corresponding to the carbonic acid and w r ater given 
off by the completer respiratory oxidation and larger 
evolution of energy of the active phase. Once 
formed by the plant, it may be again absorbed, as 
is w ell seen in the union of a row of cells into a con- 
tinuous vessel, or in the consumption of endosperm 
of a seed during germination. Many seeds, such 
as vegetable-ivory or date, have a great pro- 
portion of their reserve material in this form ; and 
this must he digested into glucose by the growing 
embryo, and again worked up into new protoplasm, 
w hich deposits cellulose as before. Like the plant 
itself, the similar digestive ferments of the animal 
might thus be naturally expected to digest cellu- 
lose ; and this is actually, to some extent, the case 
with the delicate young cell -walls of many green 
vegetables, as can be experimentally verified, even 
in man; while in herbivorous animals this power is 
much developed, and the nutritive utilisation of 
their fodder is thus increased to an important 
extent. 

The cysts of amceba? and other protozoa appear 
to be at least largely composed of cellulose, amt the 
external tunic of ascidians (see Tunicata) is of 
identical, or at least isomeric, composition. Cellu- 
lose has been described as a pathological product, 
even in brAin • tissue ; and Chitin (q.v.), a very char- . 
acteristic and in many respects comparable animal 
product, has t>een sometimes viewed as cellulose in 
association with a proteid substance. 

Celslns* Anders, the constructor of the centi- 
grade thermometer, was bom at Upsala in Sweden, 
27th November 1701. He was the grandson of 
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Magnus Celsius ( 1621-79), a professor of Astronomy 
and decipherer of the Uelsing runes, and the nephew 
of Olof Celsius (1670-1756), professor of Theology 
at Upsala, author of the Hierobotanicon, and an 
early friend and patron of the great Linmeus. 
Anders became in 1730 professor of Astronomy at 
• Upsala. Two years later he set out on a scientific 
tour, visiting the observatories of Nuremberg, Home, 
and Paris. . After his return he published liis De 
Observationibns pro figura tdluris determinanda in 
Gallia habitis (Upsala, 1738). In 1740 he had the 
satisfaction of seeing a splendid observatory erected 
at Upsala, and here he laboured till his death, 
25th April J 744. The Inscriptions of the Swedish 
Academy contain many papers by Celsius on as- 
tronomy and physics. It is, however, as the first 
constructor ( 1742 ) of the thermometer now chiefly 
used by scientific men, that he is best known. In 
it the space between the freezing-point and the 
boiling-point of water is divided into one hundred 
spaces, lienee Celsius’s thermometer is often called 
tte # centigrade or centesimal scale. See Ther- 
mometer. 

^ CelsnSf a Platonic philosopher, but tinged with 
Epicureanism, who lived in the 2d century after 
Christ, was a friend of Lucian, and wrote, about 
176-180, during the persecution of Marcus Aurelius, 
under the title Logos A lathes ( * true word ’ ), the first- 
notable polemic against Christianity. The book 
itself has perished ; out considerable fragments have 
been preserved as quotations {given by* Origen in 
his answer, Contra CcBitm , in eight books. In the 
fragments —which are veiy interesting, as showing 
the views of a heathen philosopher in regard to 
Christianity — Celsus, with great acuteness and wit, 
but without depth or earnestness of thought, prefers 
against the new religion charges of unphilosophi- 
calness and blind credulity ; and especially endea- 
vours to convict Christians of self-contradiction 
in their spiritual doctrine contrasted with their 
anthropomorphic representations of Deity ; in their 
religious arrogance contrasted with their confession 
of sinfulness ; and in their views of the necessity 
of redemption. He also reproaches Christians with 
their party divisions and ever-varying opinion, and 
ridicules them as worms in a corner who think 
they occupy the centre of the world. Celsus 
holds that the Supreme Clod can have no contact 
with the material world, the creation of which is 
the work of inferior deities or demons. He regards 
evil as an essential property of the material world ; 
he says : 4 There neither has been in former times, 
nor is there now, nor ever shall be, an increase or 
diminution of evil. The nature of the universe is 
ever identical, and the production of evil is not 
a variable quantity. ... It* is evident that those 
who sin by nature and by habit cannot be changed 
in any respect either by punishment or by pardon/ 
He charges Christians with having ‘remodelled 
“ The Gospel” from the “first writing ” three times, 
four times, and many times.’ However, as Origen 
remarked, almost everything of an historical kind to 
which Celsus refers is to be found in our Gospels, 
especially the Synoptics. SeeKeini, Celsus ’ Wahres 
Wort (1873) ; Aub6, La PoUmiquc Paten ne in Lcs 
Persecutions de realise (1878); Pdlagaud, Etude 
stir Cclse (1878) ; Froude’s Short Studies, vol. iv. ; 
and the article on Origen. 

Celsus* Aulus Cornelius, a Latin physician 
and writer, who probably flourished about 50 A.D., 
and wrote not only on medicine, but also on rhetoric, 
history, philosophy, the art of war, and agriculture. 
His style is succinct and clear, but full of Griecisius. 
The only great work of his which survives is the 
De Medicmd. The portions relating to surgery 
are exceedingly valuable, as giving an account of 
the opinions and observations of the Alexandrian 


school of medicine. Indeed, to Celsus, next to 
Hippocrates and Galen,* we mainly owe our know- 
ledge of the medicine of antiquity. Celsus’s works 
were translated into English m 1756. Next to the 
first edition (1478) the most important are those 
of Targa ( 1769 ) and Daremberg ( 1859 ). See Broca’s 
Conferences historiques ( 1865). 

Celt (Lat. ccltis (?), c a chisel’), a name hy 
which the axe-heads of the early inhabitants of 
Europe are known among British and French 
archaeologists. The Scandinavian archaeologists 
use the word ‘ axe ’ and not ‘ celt. ’ Its use is now 
considered pedantic, ancl it is fast becoming ob- 
solete. The word is generally believed to have 
originated from a misreading of Job, xix. 24, in the 
Vulgate, where Cclte, understood to mean ‘with a 
chisel,’ was read in place of Carte, ‘verily’ (cor- 
responding to the ‘for ever’ of the English Bible). 

Celtc or Ccltis is not elsewhere found in Latin. See 
Notes and Queries (1878), vol. ix. p. 463 ; vol. x. p. 

73. 

Celts are either of stone or of bronze . Stone 
celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 22 inches ; 
but the most common size is from 6 to 8 inches 
in length, and from 2 to 3£ inches in breadth. 
They are made of almost every kind of stone, and 
show considerable diversity of shape, almost all, 
however, having more or less resemblance to the 
mussel-shell. The ruder celts are generally of slate, 
shale, schist, or grit ; the finer, or flint, porphyry, 
greenstone, syenite, or agate. Many of the finer 
celts are beautifully shaped and highly polished. 
Some very remarkable examples of this class are in 
the National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh, 
and one found near St Andrews, in Scotland, is 
described by Sir David Brewster in the Philoso- 
phical Journal for 1823. The stone celt* was 
fastened into a handle of horn, bone, or wood. 

Bronze celts vary in length from about 1 inch to 8 
or 10 inches, the most common length being almiit 6 
inches. They show much greater diversity of 
shape than the stone celt. As many as four classes 
have been distinguished by arcweologists : (1) 

The flat wedge-shaped celt, most nearly resem- 
bling the common form of the stone celt. (2) The 
flanged celt, with the side edges more or less over- 
lapping, and a stop-ridge or elevation between the 
blade and the part which received the handle. 

(3) The flanged-edges celt, with side greatly over- 
lapping, with or without the stop-ridge, hut with a 
loop or ear upon one side. (4) The socketed celt, 
or the celt with a hollow to receive the handle, and 
generally with a loop or ear upon one side. They 
are sometimes ornamented with raised lines or 
circles formed in the mould in which they were 
cast. 

Both stone and bronze celts were probably used \ 
for many purposes, serving for chisels, adzes, aud \ 
axes, as well as for weapons of war, like the stone \ 
hatchets of the South Sea Islanders. See under \ 
Flint, Stone Age, and Bronze Age. \ 

Celtiberi, a brave and powerful people of 
ancient Spain, supposed to have sprung from a 
blending of the aboriginal Iberians with Celtic 
invaders from Gaul. They inhabited a large 
inland district of the peninsula, corresponding 
to the south-west half of Aragon, nearly the 
whole of Cuenca and Soria, and a great part of 
Burgos, but the name Celtiberia hod qften a wider 
signification, including the country as far south as 
the sources of the Guadalquivir. The Celtiberi 
were divided into four tribes, the chief the Arevacse 
and Lusones, and were unquestionably one of the 
bravest and noblest peoples in the peninsula. Their 
cavalry and infantry were equally excellent. For 
many * yearn they withstood the efforts of the I 
Romans to subdue them, and it was not till after 
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the death of Sertorius (72 b.c.) that they began to 
adopt the Roman language, dress, and manners. 
The chief cities were Legobriga, the capital; 
Bilbilis, the birthplace of Martial ; and Numantia, 
destroyed by Scipio Africanus after a desperate ten 
years’ resistance, J33 B.c. 

Celtic Ornament, a peculiar development of 
the system of iron-age decoration prevalent in the 
British Isles. Its history is divided into two 
periods by the introduction of Christianity, which 
engrafted on the older style a number of new ele- 
ments of decoration brought into the country with 
the manuscripts of the gospels and psalters, and 
supplied new forms for the display of these ele- 
ments, such as churches and crosses, shrines, bells, 
anil crosiers. In its pre-Christian stages, ranging 
approximately from two or three centuries before 
the Christian era to about the end of the 6th ! 
century A.D., it appears principally in connection ■ 
with the metal mountings of harness and horse- 
trappings, and on shields, sword -sheaths, mirrors, | 
armlets, and other articles of personal use and 
ornament. The material is usually bronze, but 
occasionally silver or gold. The principal charac- 
teristics of the pre-Christian style are its pre- 
ference for elliptical curves and divergent spirals ; 
its use of chased or engraved lines or dots as a 
diaper in the spaces of the general design in 
contrast with other spaces left plain ; its use of 
rcpouss6 work, sometimes in very high relief, at 
other times in low relief on thin plates riveted 
on in their places in the general design ; the 
production of peculiar patterns often in excess- j 
ively high relief in the casting; and the employ- 
ment o t champ-lcvd enamels of red, yellow, blue, 
and green, ami settings of coloured vitreous pastes. 
One of the finest examples of such settings occurs 
in the decoration of an oval shield of bronze, from 
the bed of the Thames, ornamented with Celtic 
patterns in relief, enriched by twenty -seven set- 
tings of red enamel, kept in their j daces by small j 
cruciform ornaments of bronze riveted in the centre 1 
of each. There are to be seen in the National } 
Museums of London, Edinburgh, and Dublin 


i lacing band might be replaced by an elongated 
animal form with its feet, its tail, and its top-knot 
drawn out to interlace with each other, and "With 
the corresponding parts of other lacertine forms, 
the whole forming a diaper of quaintly expressed 
and complicated construction. The fretwork was # 
also elaborated with much ingenuity into most 
complicated patterns, a special feature of the style 
being its partiality for diagonal frets and patterns 
produced by combinations of oblique lines, indirect 
contrast to the fretwork of Creek and Roman art, 
which was essentially rectangular. The elliptical 
curves and divergent spirals of the older style, 
which had received their only expression in the 
solid forms proper to metal-work, were found to be 
equally capable of adaptation to the purposes of 
the illuminator, and by a similar process of com- 
I lunation and elaboration they also produced 
patterns and diapers of inexhaustible variety and 
beauty. A special feature of Celtic decoration 
was its tendency to divide the surface to be 
decorated into a series of panels, each of whish 
was treated as a separate whole. The finest 
examples of Celtic ornament are unquestionably 
to be found in the grandly illuminated pages of 
manuscript copies or the Cospels, from the 7th 
to the 9th century. Of these the most famous for 
the elaborate nature of their ornament and the 
beauty of their colouring are the Book of Kells 
in Trinity College, Dublin, and the Lindisfarne 
Gospels in the British Museum. Of enamelled 
metal- work in this period ere may be mentioned 
the Ardagh Chalice, perhaps the most elaborate 
and beautiful of .all the "products of Celtic art, the 
Lismore Crosier, and the Monymusk Shrine. Ex- 
amples of filigree- work, and chasing or engraving 
in gold and silver of the highest excellence are 
found in the Tara Brooch, the Ardagh Brooches, 
the Rogart Brooches, and the Hunterston Brooch, 
the Shrine of St Patrick’s Bell, the Shrine of 
St Manchan, and the Cross of Cong. The approx- 
imate dates of the metal-work of the highest excel- 
lence range from the 10th to the 12th century. 
For sculpture in stone it is only necessary to refer 


enamelled shields, sword -sheaths, and ornaments generally to the incised slabs and sculptured crosses 
of horse- trappings in bronze, of great beauty of Scotland and Ireland, ranging from the 9th to 
and excellence both of design and workmanship, the 12th centuries, the special characteristics of 
and other articles in bronze, silver, or gold, orna- their decoration being the same as those of the 
mented in repousst work or in relief, with or manuscripts and metal work already mentioned, 
without enamel as an enrichment, found in many illustrations, see Brooch, Cross, Scui.r- 

parts of England, Scotland, anil Ireland, in pagan TIT RED Stones. See further Kemble’s Horn 
grave-mounds, in crannogs or lake-dwellings, in Fv rales, edited by Latham and Franks (1863); 
earth-houses, in the beds of lakes and rivers, or in Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian and 
casual deposits under the soil for concealment. In Pagan Timps (1881-83); Westwood’s Palceo- 
a work entitled Hone Fc rales, Mr Franks of the graphia Sacra Pktoria (1845), and Facsimiles of 
British Museum lias figured in colours many of the f/(e Miniatures and Ornaments of Anglo-Saxon and 
best of these remarkable products of the earliest Irish Man n scripts (1868); 0 Neill s Fine Arts 
known process of diamp4cv6 enamelling, and ad- of Ancient Ireland (1863), and Sculptured Crosses 
duced evidence to show that it ami this peculiar of Ancient Ireland (1857); Stuart’s Sculptured 
style of Celtic ornament which accompanies it Stones of Scotland (Spalding Club, 1856 and 1867) ; 
were of indigenous origin, and at this early and JMiss Stokes’s Early Christian Art in Ireland 
period peculiar to the British Tsles. The re- (1887). 

markable development of Celtic ornament which Ccltis. See Nettle-tree. 
succeeded the introduction of Christianity was 

characterised by the association of interlaced Celts* The Celtic nations of antiquity had no 
work and fretwork with the elliptical curves comprehensive name. Those of the Continent were 
and divergent spirals which up to that time called Galli by the Romans, and less usually Cclta\ 
had been the principal elements of Celtic design. The Creek equivalents for these terms were Galatai 
To these were occasionally added a step-like or Cal at re, and Keltoi or Celti. But neither Creeks 
pattern, and diapers of the Z and 1 shaped patterns nor Romans regarded the British Isles as belonging 
sometimes se<?n m Chinese decoration. The inter- to the Celtic world. They were situated outside 
laced work was elaborated with excessive care into it, and lay over against it in the sea; still it 
patterns, presenting an infinite variety of combina- was known to men like Julius C.Tsar that certain 
tions pleasing to the eye, and capable of being portions of Britain were inhabited by Celts in the 
harmoniously treated in colours. It was some- sense of Galli or Belga*. 

times a simple ribbon-like band, which might be Celtic ethnology involves many difficult questions, 
plain, or divided in the middle, or divided into and we shall speak of them in this article mostly 
three by lines close to the margin; or the inter- according to the more palpable distinctions of speech; J 
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and in order to proceed as much as possible from the 
known to the unknown, we begin by classifying 
their idioms. These, whether dead or still spoken, 
belong to the Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages, and those of them spoken in modem times 
divide theinselves into two groups — viz. Goidelic 
# and Brythonic. (1) The Goidelic group embraces 
the dialects termed Gaelic, that is to say, Irish 
Gaelic, or Irish as it is now more frequently and 
briefly called ; Manx Gaelic, or the Gaelic dialect 
not yet extinct in the Isle of Man ; and Scotch 
Gaelic, or the Gaelic spoken in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland. In ordinary Scotch and English 
parlance this is what is understood by the word 
Gdelic when it is used without any qualification. 
In order to resist one of the delusions to which 
charlatans are always leading the unwary, it is 
right to say that the words Gael and Gaelic, have 
nothing to do with Galli. Gael is the simplified 
English spelling of a word which is now written 
in Scotch and Irish Gaelic G aid heal, with an 
evtuiiscent dh ; but the most ancient form known 
of it was Goulet, whence the adjective Goidelic, 
which lias been resorted to by Celtic scholars as 
applicable equally to all three Gaelic subdivisions 
of the Celtic group here in question. The Celtic 
languages of this group are sometimes also called 
Erse, which is a term derived from the Scotch form 
of the adjective Irish; this was Ersch or Yrisch, 
the longer and shorter forms of which appear, used 
without any distinction, by Kennedy in Uis answer 
to the poet Dunbar, when the latter had called 
Kennedy an * Ersch brybour bail’d ’ and an * Ersch 
katherane,’ in reference to his alleged extinc- 
tion from the Irish Scots of Galloway and Carrie k. 
Kennedy’s reply contains the following line (see 
Murray’s Dialect of the Southern Comities of Scot- 
land, 1873, pp. 43-44) : 

Thou luvis nane Er incite, elf, I undirstoml, 
and he goes on to add 

Thy fore fader maid Ersche and Erschmcn thin. 

(2) The Brythonic group embraces the following 
languages : Welsh, Breton, anti Cornish, which has 
been extinct now for about a century. Two of 
these belong to Great Britain, and one, the Breton 
or Armoric, to Little Britain on the other side 
of the English Channel. These three might be 
collectively termed British or Britannic, but t hat 
both these adjectives have connotations which 
would be misleading, as they tend to confusion ; 
so here, also, a neutral form, Brythonic, is used, 
which is derived from Brython, one of the Welsh 
words for the Welsh anil the so-called Ancient 
Britons, whence their language is sometimes called 
Brythoneg in Welsh. This last was in Cornish 
Bret home, and in Breton Brczonek, meaning re- 
flectively the Celtic of Cornwall and of Brittany. 
Brython or Britto was the national name of all 
peoples of this branch, just as Goidel or Gael may 
be treated as the national name of the other 
branch. 

All this applies only to the neo-Celtic nations, or 
those among whom Celtic languages are or have 
been in use in modern times, anti a question of 
much greater difficulty presents itself when one 
attempts to classify likewise the continental Celts 
of ancient history. The reason for this is chiefly 
the fact that the linguistic data become more pre- 
carious as one goes back. Thus, for example, the 
language of the ruling people of ancient Gaul has 
been left us only in a very few inscriptions, so 
that our knowledge of it from that source has to 
be complemented by the study of Gaulish proper 
names, of which a considerable number is extant 
in Latin inscriptions and in the writings of Homan 
and Greek authors. Now, when we apply the 


test of some of the most palpable differences that 
are known to exist between the Goidelic and the 
Brythonic idioms to the remains of the Gaulish 
language, we find at once that it is to be ranked 
with the Brythonic dialects, and not with the 
Goidelic ones, and our Brythonic group becomes 
what may be more exactly described as a Gallo- 
Brythonic one. This further suggests the question 
whether there was no continental Celtic idiom 
which partook of the characteristics of the Goidelic 
branch. The probability is that there was; for 
one linds Sulpicius Severn*, an ecclesiastical writer 
of the 4th century, distinguishing between Celtic 
and Gallic or Gaulish, as if both were spoken in his 
time. (See Dialogue i. 26, in Mignes Pair. Lett. 
vol. xx. col. 201: *Tn vero, inquit Postumianus, 
vel Celtice, aut, si mavis, Galilee loquere, dum- 
modo jam Martinum loquaris.’) And the use 
of the two names Celtn* and Galli would seem 
to point to the same inference — viz. the exist- 
ence in Gaul of two Celtic peoples, the one, 
probably, superimposed on the other, as on a van- 
quished population, or driving it towards the 
south and west. Tlius, if the Celtic language 
which Sulpicius Severn* distinguished from Gaulish 
should be ranked with the Goidelic dialects, we 
should have alongside of a Gallo- Brythonic group 
another which might be called Celto-Brvtlionic 
were it not inconvenient to use the word* Celt and 
Celtic in two senses. For while the modern usage 
applies them indifferently to the \Giolc family, 
Sulpicius indicates a narrower sense; and so, in 
fact, had (Vesar done centuries before, when he 
wrote that one of the three peoples of Gaul was 
called Celtic in their own tongue. He states that 
these Celtic proper, so to say, were separated by 
the Garonne from the Aquitani, and by the Seine 
and the Marne from the Belgie. In other words, 
their country extended from the Garonne to the 
Seine and Marne, and other Homan writers give it 
the name of Celtica ; and Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus had heard of a river Celtus, from which 
Celtica was supposed to derive its name. From 
this narrower Celtica, in the sense which Homan 
writers gave it, one might form the adjective 
Celtican, to apply to its people, in order to avoid 
the confusion which must arise from calling them 
Celts, whilst using that word also of the whole 
family. 

In order to show the philological reasons for this 
classiii cation, it would he necessarv to go into a 
variety of details ; but let one of tliese suffice for 
the present. The Gallo- Brythonic dialects used p 
where the others would have qu. Take, for ex- 
ample, the early inscriptionai Irish for the genitive 
of the word for * son ’ ; it was minjvi, corresponding 
to a nominative which appears as mace or mac in 
the oldest manuscript Irish; and mac is still the 
word for ‘ hoy ’ or ‘ son ’ in all the Goidelic dialects. 
Now the early Brythonic form of this genitive 
would have been mapi, while in. the oldest manu- 
script Welsh we have map, and in later Welsh 
mAh, ‘boy’ or ‘son.’ From this word was formed 
another, malum, a ‘ boy ’ or ‘ youth;’ and this in its 
old form appears in Latin inscriptions as maponus 
in Homan inscriptions found in Britain in honour 
of the Celtic god Apollo Maponus, so called in 
reference to his youthfulness. Now from Gaul 
we have such names as Eporcdorior, Parisii, Pclro- 
eorii, and many others, with the consonant p ; but 
every now and then we have also ’names with 
qn, such as Sequana and Aquitani, together with 
several instances from Spain, where a people of the 
same Celtic branch as those of Celtica had also 
probably established themselves. 

So far, then, as one can get philological data to 
reason upon, it would seem that the west of Europe 
had in early times been subjected to two Celtic 
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invasions ; the one is represented by the Celts 
whose position, geographically speaking, is the 
farthest from the home of tiie Aryans. These 
would be the Celtieans of Caul and Spain, as 
compared with the Gallic tribes to the east of 
them towards the Rhine and the Alps ; the same 
relative position is also taken up by the Goidelic 
Celts of the British Islands, occupying, as we find 
them doing, the Isle of Man, Ireland, and the 
Scotch Highlands and Islands. The other, here 
represented by the Brythons, must have come 
later and driven out the Goidels, or subdued them, 
in the rest of this island. This may be supposed, 
also, to have been the case on the Continent, so 
that we have to regard the later comers, the Galli, 
as invaders and conquerors forming another Celtic 
population. In the eastern portions of Gaul they 
may have formed the bulk of the population, but 
in the rest of that country they probably only 
constituted a ruling .class of comparatively small 
importance in point of nnmliers. Such a state of 
things would adequately explain the great dearth 
of linguistic remains belonging to the older and 
subjugated people. Roman authors and other 
strangers would naturally speak most of the ruling 
classes, and information aliout the others must 
reach strangers through the medium of the Gallic 
rulers and their language, at anyrate, so far as 
concerns the time before Latin became the official 
tongue of all Gaul. A somewhat similar conclusion 
has been arrived at by studying the burials and 
megalithic monuments of France and the neigh- 
bouring lands to the cast of it. In Central and 
Western France menhirs, dolmens, and cromlechs 
prevail, while the eastern side of France shows 
the prevalence of mounds and barrows, which are 
here and there found penetrating* into the other 
domain, giving us a sort of rude sketch, as it were, 

| of an invasion advancing irregularly towards the 
| west. See M. Bertrands A rehCologic Critique ct 
Gaul (rise ; also K. von Becker’s Vers itch einer 
Lmung der Celtenfrane (1883), pr>. 114r-119. 

For reasons already indicated, the question of 
Celtic ethnology is a very difficult one , hut it is 
considerably more difficult than would appear from 
what has here been mentioned ; for besides two 
Celtic sets of invaders, there are also to be taken 
into account the non-Aryan races that previously 
occupied the countries to which the Celts came. 
These pre-Celtic populations probably survived in 
considerable numbers, and one of the e fleets of a 
second Celtic invasion may be supposed to have 
been to force the earlier Celtic settlers to amalga- 
mate with the ancient inhabitants, and to make 
common cause with them against the later Aryan 
hordes. So it may be expected that the language 
of the Goidelic Celts will prove to have absorbed 
a larger non-Aryan element than that of the 
Brythons. Similarly, one might take for granted 
that the physical type of the people speaking the 
Goidelic dialects should prove less purely Aryan ; 
but this feature is obscured by the fact of the 
counter-invasions which Wales and other western 
portions of Britain have undergone in historical 
times at the hands of Ireland. Lastly, it is right 
to add that in so far as the people, whose language 
is or has been Celtic, are Aryans, one might expect 
the type to he that of tall men, with more or less 
light nair and blue eyes ; on the other hand, the 
smaller men, with dark hair and black eyes, which 
it was the “fashion till lately to regard as the 
genuine and typical Celts, are probably not to he 
regarded as Celts at all, but as Ivernians or 
representatives of the pre-Celtic and non- Aryan 
race, whose hunting-ground the soil of the British 
Islands may l>e said to have been long before the 
first Aryan set foot in them. 

The Celtic languages and literatures will he found 


s under Brittany, Cornwall, Gaelic, Ireland, 
e Wales. See also Aryan, Ethnology, Phil- 
e ology, Druids. 

s Besides the works already mentioned, the following 
if should be consulted : MiillenhofTs Deutsche Altertums - , 
e kunde (Berlin, 1887); “Windisch’s article * Kelfcische 
c Sprachen’ in the AUgemeine Encyklopcedic der Wissen- 
j schaften und Kiinste , together with tho^ reviews on the 
same in the Revue Ueltique, vol vi. pp. 395-400; 
e Hiibner’s Insci'iptiones Briiannice Christianas (Berlin, 
6 1876) ; Brambach’s Corpus Inscrip. Rhenanarum ; and the 
e volumes of the Corpus Inscrip. Zartnartm^published by 
i the Berlin Academy, especially those for Britain (vii.), 

, Spain (ii), Gallia Narbonensis (xii.), Gallia Cisalpina 
3 (v.), and Illyricum (ill). . ^ 

, Cements* These may be roughly divided into 
b three classes : ( 1 ) The stone cements, including 
{ Roman and Portland cements, and ordinary mortar, 
t which are used in thickish layers for uniting stone 
r and brick work, and for protective coverings to 
1 buildings; (2) substances which form' binding 
f joints of much less but still appreciable thickness, 
i such as white lead, red lead, and putty; and f3) 
l cements which require to be used in extremely thin 
: coatings, such as glue, isinglass, and dissolved 
: caoutchouc. 

/ Ordinary Mortar is a mixture of slaked lime 
\ ( calcium hydroxide ) and sand, made into a paste 

\ with water. Generally one part of lime to three 
l or four parts of sand are used, but the proportions 
i vary according to the purity of the lime employed. 

I Very pure or fat lime, such as that made by burn- 
ing white chalk or white"*marble does not make 
1 so good a mortar as lhne obtained from less pure 
i limestones, which are by far the most abundant, 
i ,The more thoroughly the ingredients are inter- 
i mixed, the more complete will he the subsequent 
hardening of the mortar. As commonly laid in the 
joints of brick or stone work, mortar sets suffici- 
ently fast to allow building operations to proceed 
from day to day with occasional longer intervals, 
but it takes years— -perhaps in many cases cen- 
turies — to reach its maximum hardness. The 
setting and subsequent slow hardening of mortar 
are usually considered to he due, in the first in- 
stance, simply to the loss of water, and afterwards 
to the absorption by the lime of carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, the carbonate of lime thus formed 
binding together the sand and stone. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if this is an altogether satisfactory 
explanation. The mortar used in many medieval 
buildings is largely mixed with small pebbles. In 
a number of cases this has proved to be of a more 
durable nature than the stone used along with it. 

Puzzolancs or Pozznolana , a loosely coherent 
volcanic sail'd found at Pozzuoli, near Naples, has 
been long celebrated for its property of forming 
a hydraulic cement when mixed with ordinary 
lime. It is composed of silica, with a little 
magnesia and potash or soda, alumina, lime, and 
oxiue of iron. 

Roman Cement . — Certain natural mixtures of 
lime and clay are called cement-stones. The clays 
of some of the newer geological formations in tne 
south of England, for example, contain courses of 
septarian modules ( see Septaria ), which have been 
in great request for making the best kinds of 
Roman cement. They are concretions of impure 
calcareous matter, many of them having this 
analysis : Carbonate of lime, 66 ; silica, 18 ; alumina, 

7 ; and protoxide of iron, 6 ; or consist of these sub- 
stances in nearly that proportion. Cement-stones 
are carefully calcined in kilns, and afterwards 
ground and sifted. Good Roman cement should 
set in al>out 15 minutes,’ and this quick-setting 
property makes it valuable for work which requires 
to be executed between tides and for other purposes 
where the cement used must harden quickly. It is j 
at best of but medium strength. Some natural 
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cements are slow-setting, and these do not contain 
more than 22 per cent, of clay. They set under 
water when half their weight consists of clay. The 
proportion of sand used with Roman cement should 
not much exceed that of the cement. When em- 
ployed for external coatings of buildings it is apt 
to effloresce and become unsightly. 

Portland Cbwm^.-^This is considered by far the 
most important of the stone cements. It is an 
artificial ptbduct, named from its resemblance to 
Portlaad Stbpe, but is much more largely used 
than Roman cement In' the manufacture of Port- 
land cement on the banks of the Thames and the 
Medway by the wet process, tliree parts of white 
cli&k are mixed with one part of clay or mud from 
the lower reaches of these rivers. The two sub- 
stances, along with water, are placed in a ‘ wash 
mill ’ in which strong revolving knives or cutters 
reduce the whole to a creamy ‘slurry’ or slip. 
The slurry then passes by gravitation to backs or 
reservoirs. There it is allowed to settle for some 
week% when the superfluous water is removed by 
decantation. The mixture is next dried on heated 
iron plates or on the floor of a heated chamber, 
and tnen burned in kilns. Finally it is ground to 
a fine powder. Modifications of the wet process 
by which the large reservoirs are dispensed with 
have been introduced in recent yearN. In other 
parts of the country Portland cement is manu- 
factured by the dry process from the hard lime- 
stones of other formations than the elifjk, along 
with clay or shale. These limestones are crushed 
small, mixed in the propel* proportion with clay 
or shale, then roughly burned, and ground to 
powder. This powder slightly moistened is passed 
through a pug-mill, and then made into bricks, 
which are afterwards burned in kilns and reduced to 
powder. 

Since Portland cement is hardly ever employed 
in the pure or neat state, its strength is perhaps 
best tested when it is mixed with an equal weignt 
of sand. The best cement so mixed and moulded 
in the state of a stiff mortar, into any convenient 
shape, when tested after the lapse of seven days, 
during six of which it is customary to keep it 
immersed in water, exceeds in tensile strength 
200 lb. per square inch, and in crushing strength, 
tested by lj-inch cubes, 1000 lb. for the same area. 
Its strength in the unmixed state is much greater. 
Much of the Portland cement made is, however, 
little more than half as strong as the best kind. 
Roman cement of good quality mixed to the same 
extent with sand as the above, and tested under the 
same conditions, has on au average a tensile strength 
of 30 lb., and a crushing strength of 200 lb. in each 
case per square inch. Portland cement is slow in 
setting compared with most varieties of Roman 
cement. Both Portland and Roman cement form 
hydraulic mortars— that is, they set under water. 
No mortar will do this which contains less than 
10 per cent, of silica. 

Till close on 1840 Portland cement was hardly 
known, but the use of it has extended rapidly, 
especially in recent years. Its most important 
application is in the construction of docks and 
harbours, many of which are partly or wholly 
built of it, mixed with sand and broken stones, in 
the form of a concrete. In this .state, or simply 
mixed with sand, it is also much employed for 
other purposes .where strength and durability are 
required. Owing to the nature of some of the 
extensive engineering works in which Portland 
cement is largely used, it is plainly of great con- 
sequence that its properties should be thoroughly 
understood* Numerous failures with it have taken 
place. The chemical investigation into the case 
of the Aberdeen docks in 1887 distinctly showed 
the deleterious action of sea- water upon this sub- 


stance. But it is also known that objects made of 
unmixed Portland cement from the works of some 
of the best makers will sometimes keep good for 
nearly twenty years, and then crumble to nieces 
even when not exposed out of doors at all. Of 
course explanations of these failures are forth- 
coming. They are generally attributed to careless- 
ness in the manufacture of the cement, or in the 
selection of the materials for it. But if they occur, 
as they have done, with cements that have stood 
very well the ordinary mechanical tests, haw can 
any cement of this kind be entirely depended upon 
for durability ? Twenty, thirty, or even fifty years 
is far too short a time to test the lasting property 
of a building material of this nature. The use of 
Portland cement in pavements and for architectural 
ornaments is not attended with much risk, and 
for such purposes it is very suitable. The capital 
employed in the manufacture in Great Britain is 
probably near two millions sterling. For American 
cements, see Rosendale. 

Scott's Selenic Cement consists of burnt limestone 
mixed with about 5 per cent, of sulphate of lime 
in the form of plaster of Paris, and ground to 
powder. The presence of the sulphate arrests the 
slaking action of the lime, causes the cement, to 
set more quickly, and admits of more sand being 
used with it than ordinary lime does. This cement 
has been a good deal used for plastering, and to 
some extent also for mortar. 

Plaster of Paris (see ALABASTER and GVPSUM). 
— This material is used for cementing marble and 
alabaster in much the same way as mortar is in 
brick -work. It is also employed for uniting the 
separately moulded pieces of any large object cast 
in the same material. Sometimes it is selected 
for fixing metal founts to glass. 

Keen vs Cement is made by saturating plaster of 
Paris in small lumps with alum and recalcining 
it. It then forms a hard plaster for the projecting 
portions of halls and rooms, such as pilasters, 
columns, and skirtings. It is capable of taking 
a high polish. 

Parian or Keating's Cement somewhat resembles 
Keene’s. In its manufacture borax as well as 
alum is added to the plaster of Paris. 

Martin's Cement is another kind, with plaster of 
Paris for its basis, but instead of Wax, carbonate 
of potash is added, and sometimes hydrochloric 
acid as well. With the exception of Scott’s, these 
plaster of Paris cements are only used in plastering 
or other internal work — not for mortars. 

Mastic Cement , consisting of a mixture of burnt 
clay or limestone in a powdered state, with boiled 
oil and litharge, was more in use formerly than 
now ; but though expensive, it is an excellent 
material for preventing the admission of rain-water 
at certain joints about buildings, such as where 
wood and stone work come together at windows. 
It was also used for covering external mouldings. 

Must or Iron Cement. — Joints in iron -work, such 
as those for hot-water pipes, are filled up with a 
cement of iron borings or turnings, mixed with 
at least 2 per cent, of sal-ammoniac. Sometimes 
sulphur in powder is added. The iron oxidises 
and forms a firm joint. 

Sulphur Cement . — For jointing earthenware 
pipes, and occasionally for fixing bars of iron 
into stone, a cement is made of sulphur, resin, and 
brick-dust. It is a cheap but not a strong cement 
where metal is concerned. 

Water-glass Cements.— For furnaces one kind 
consists of burnt and unlmrnt fireclay made 
plastic with silicate of soda or water-glass. 
Another cement, capable of standing a high neat, 
is formed of asbestos powder made into a paste 
with silicate of soda. The same silicate mixed 
with ground glass makes an acid-proof cement. 
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White and Red haul Cements. — Either white 
lea<l or red lead by itself, or a mixture of both, is 
much in request as a cement for the joints of slate 
or glass cisterns, such as aquariums. These are also 
employed for the joints of gas-pipes, for cementing 
metal mounts to glass tubes, and other chemical 
and electrical purposes. White and red lead 
cements are made up with boiled linseed-oil, and 
sometimes gold size is added. Mixed white and 
red lead make a very hard and firm cement. A 
cement of these two substances and ground plum- 
bago in equal parts, mixed with ou, is said to 
stand a great heat in steam-joints. 

Shell-lac Cements.— An excellent cement is made 
by digesting 4 oz. of the finest shell-lac in 3 oz. of 
methylated spirit in a warm place. It should be 
made into a consistency like thick syrup. This 
makes a firm cement for mending pieces of glass, 
china, ornamental stones, and ivory. It is not 
soluble in water. A cheaper, but 'still very 
serviceable cement can be formed by dissolving 
shell -lac in wood naphtha. For some purposes 
shell-lac itself is used as cement by simply melting 
it. 

Marine Glue is a mixture of shell-lac in a solution 
of india-rubber. It is made into thin sheets, and 
melted when required for use in shipbuilding, &c. 

Gelatin and I si nglass Cemen ts . — F isu - gl tie, 
gelatin, or Isinglass (q.v.), made up witli dilute 
acetic acid and other bodies into a jelly or thick 
liquid, produces a cement slightly varying in its 
nature, for mending china, glass, ivory, bone, and 
other substances. Fouike’s cement and liquid 
fish-glue are cements of this class. These can l»e 
obtained in a convenient form for use in hardware 
or druggists’ shops. They are more or less soluble 
in water, so that articles mcmled»with them must 
be quickly washed. Cement of mixed glue and 
glycerine, sometimes with tannin added, is occa- 
sionally used for leather and cloth. 

Armenian or Diamond Cement. — The following 
is the reputed formula for preparing the cement 
used by the Armenian jewellers for attaching 
diamonds, &c., without any metallic setting : 

‘ Dissolve live or six bits of gum-mastic, each the 
size of a largo pea, in as much rectified spirit of 
wine as will suffice to render it liquid ; and in 
I another vessel dissolve as much isinglass, previously 
a little softened in water — though none of the 
water must he used — in French brandy, or good 
rum, as will make a 2-ounee phial of very strong 
glue, adding two very small bits of galbanum or 
ammoniacum, which must be rubbed or ground 
till they are dissolved. Then mix the whole with 
a sufficient heat. Keep the glue in a phial closely 
stopped, and when it is to be used, set the phial in 
boiling water.* 

Elastic Cements. — One part of caoutchouc dis- 
solved in 3 parts of chloroform ; also, 5 parts of 
caoutchouc in 3 parts of chloroform, with 1 part of 
powdered gum-mastic added. Benzole is sometimes 
used instead of chloroform as the solvent. Another 
elastic cement can be made by a mixture of gutta- 
percha and caoutchouc dissolved in bisulphide of 
carbon. The solvents of these cements must not 
be exposed to any but a gentle heat. 

Resin Cements. — There are a great number of 
cements partly formed of ordinary resin. One 
kind consists of resin 4, beeswax 1, and whiting 
1 part. The proportions of these ingredients in 
the same order for another are 15, 1, and 4. 
Another is made from resin 4, and plaster of Paris 
1 part. These cements are used to fix pieces of 
stone, glass, See. to handles when grinding them. 

[ Besin, pitch, beeswax, and plaster of Paris or 
brick-dust are made, up in various proportions into 
cements. 

Cutlers' Cement , used for fixing knives and forfcs 


in handles, is made of equal weights of resin and 
brick-dust melted together; or, for a superior 
quality, 4 parts of resin, 1 of beeswax, and 1 of 
brick-just. • 

Copal varnish, mastic varnish, Canada balsam, 
and gold size are each useful occasionally for 
cementing substances like two pieces of glass 
together. % , 

Cement-Stone, a somewhat argillaceous and 
ferruginous limestone, generally compact, which is 
occasionally employed for making hydraulic mortar 
or cement. The Cement-stone Series is the name 
of a group of strata occurring in the Carboniferous 
System of Scotland. See Carboniferous System. 

Cemetery (from the Greek koimetenon , liter- 
ally ‘ a sleeping-place ’) may mean any graveyard, 
or other place of deposit for the dead ; but it has 
lately acquired a special meaning, applicable to 
those extensive ornamental burial-grounds which 
have recently come into use as tne practice of 
burying within and around churches was gradually 
abandoned (see Burial). The line burial-grounds 
of the Turks, extending over large tracts adorned 
by cedars and other trees, may have suggested the 
plan to western Europeans. Those round Con- 
stantinople are famous, and are dense forests of 
cypresses. A Moslem grave is never reopened, and 
a cypress is usually planted after every interment. 
Of western cities, Paris took the lead in this 
respect i® Britain, and there arc now no consider- 
able towns near which tl*n*e is not at least one 
cemetery, and the legislation mentioned under the 
head of Burial has rendered their establishment, 
to a certain extent, a legal necessity. There was 
at first a natural feeling of regret at the prospect of 
deserting places of deposit for the dead so hallowed 
by ancient use and recent associations as the 
church and the churchyard. On the other hand, 
the new places of interment began to become 
attractive in virtue of their trees and flowers, 
natural scenery, and works of monumental art. 
The new’ cemeteries are in many instances cheerful 
open places, and in them the place of rest for the 
dead lias rather tended to improve than to under- 
mine the health of the living. One of the first 
and most celebrated of modern European ceme- 
teries is that of P6re la Chaise (q.v.), near Paris, 
the arrangements of which have been generally 
followed in the cemeteries of London and other 
English cities. It w r as laid out in 1804, and is now 
within the enceinte of the city. The Campo Santo of 
Pisa ( 1228-83 ), the pantheon of the Pisans, has been* 
the model of many Italian cemeteries. It is an 
oblong court, surrounded by lofty arcades of marble, 
and adorned with famous frescoes and works of art. 
In the centre is a mass of earth brought from the 
Holy Land. The Genoese Campo Santo contains 
an enormous wealth of sculpture. One Neapoli- 
tan cemetery (the Campo Santo Vceehio) differs 
widely from most others. It contains 366 deep 
pits, one of which is opened each day, and in 
it all the interments of the day take place. At 
night a funeral service is performed, and the 
pit is filled with earth and lime, not to be re- 
opened till the year after. The Sicilian catacombs 
are also a kind of cemetery. Kensal Green Ceme- 
tery dates from 1832; other well-known London 
cemeteries are those of Highgate and Woking 
(1855), near Guildford, 7000 acres,, in area, with a 
crematory. The Dean Cemetery at* Edinburgh, 
and the Necropolis of Glasgow, are notable ; that 
of Glasnevin, outside of Dublin, is the most 
celebrated in Ireland. English cemeteries are 
usually divided into tw r o portions — one conse- 
crated for the burials of members of the Estab- 
lished Church, over wdiose remains tlie funeral 
service is read, and one unconsecrated, for the 
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burials of dissenters. In the United States great 
pains are bestowed on the adornment of cemeteries. 
The most famous are Mount Auburn, near Boston, 
Greenwood in Brooklyn, and Laurel Hill, near 
Philadelphia. Spe Burial. 

# Cenci. Beatrice, ‘the beautiful parricide/ was 
the daughter of Francesco Cenci, a Roman noble- 
man of colossal wealth. According to Muratori 
(Annales, lib. x.), Francesco was twice married, 
Beatrice being the youngest of twelve children by 
the first wife. After liis second marriage, he 
- treated the clrildten of his first wife in a revolting 
manner, and was even accused of hiring bandits to 
mqrder two of his sons on their return from Spain. 
The beauty of Beatrice inspired • him with the 
horrible ana incestuous desire to possess her person ; 
with mingled lust and hate he persecuted her from 
*day to day, until circumstances enabled him to 
consummate' his brutality. The unfortunate girl 
besought the help of her relatives, and of Pope 
Clement VII. (Aldobrandini), but did not receive 
it j whereupon, in company with her step-mother 
and her brother, Giacomo, she planned the murder 
of her unnatural parent, into whose brain two 
hired assassins drove a largo nail (9th September 
1598). The crime was discovered, and both she 
ami Giacomo were put to the torture ; Giacomo 
confessed, but Beatrice persisted in the declaration 
that she was innocent. All, however, were con- 
demned and beheaded (10th September 1599). 
Such is Muratori’s narrative. Others allege that 
Beatrice was the innocent victim of an infernal 
plot. The results, howeve* of Bertolotti’s investi- 
gations ( Francesco Cenci c In sun Fumiglia , 1877), 
based on original documents and contemporary 
notices, go far to deprive the story of the Cenci 
tragedy of the romantic elements on which Shelley’s 
powerful tragedy mainly turns. Francesco, it 
would appear, was profligate, but no monster : 
Beatrice at the time she murdered her father was 
not sixteen, but twenty-one years of age, was far 
from beautiful, and was probably the mother of 
an illegitimate son. And Jlertolotti further shows 
that the sweet and mournful countenance which 
forms one of the treasures of the Barberini Palace 
in Rome cannot possibly be a portrait of Beatrice 
by Guido, who never painted in Rome till some 
nine years after Beatrice’s death. See an article 
in the Edinburgh lie vie tv for January 1879. 

Cents. See Mont Cenis. 

Ccnobites. See Monachism. 

Cenomanian, the name given by French geo- 
logists to the Lower Chalk and Upper Greensand 
of English geologists. 

Cenotaph (Gr. h cnotafion; haws , ‘empty/ 
and tufos, ‘ a tomb ’ ), a monument which does not 
contain the remains of the deceased. They were 
originally erected for those whose bones could not 
be found, as for those who had perished at sea. 
Latterly the name was applied to tombs built by 
a man during his lifetime for himself and the 
members of Ins family. The memorials in West- 
minster Abbey to Franklin and Gordon are ceno- 
taphs. 

Censer (Fr. tncensoir , from Lat. ineendo t ‘I 
burn’), a vase, or other sacred vessel, used for 
burning Incense ( q. v. ). Censers were used in the 
Hebrew servicq of the temple. The ordinary 
censer, called also a thurible (Lat. thur ibul um , 
from thus, ‘frankincense’), used in Catholic ser % 
vices, is a metallic vessel for holding burning char- 
coal, of brass or latten, silver, silver-plated, or 
even of gold. It is shaped like a vase or cup, 
has a movable cover, usually perforated, and is 
suspended by chains (generally four in number) so 
as to be swung to and fro for tlie readier dispersion 


of the smoke of the incense, which is thrown upon 
the live charcoal. 

Censors* the name of two Homan officers of 
state of high dignity, whose duties related to the 
official registration of the citizens (census), the 
superintendence of public morals ( regimen morum), 
and arrangements for the collection of the public 
revenue and the execution of public works. They 
were elected in the comitia ccnturiata , presided 
over by a consul. The term of office at firat lasted 
five years, but was shortly afterwards limited to 
eighteen months. The censorship was regarded as 
the highest dignity in the state, except the dictator- 
ship. It was a sacred and irresponsible magis- 
tracy, whose powers were vast and undefined, and 
whose decisions were received with solemn rever- 
ence. The census or registration was taken in the 
Campus Martius, in a building called Villa Pit blivet. 
It was a complete catalogue of *tlie citizens of 
Rome, stating m detail the age of each, the amount 
of his property, and the number of Ins children. 
Next the censors drew up a list of the equites, 
entitled to have a horse at the public expense, 
and made up the roll of senators, supplying the 
vacancies. The regimen mar tun was tlie most 
dreaded and absolute of their powers. It grew 
naturally out of the exercise of tlie previous duty, 
which compelled them to exclude unworthy persons 
from the lists of citizens. Gradually the super- 
intendence of the censor extended from the public 
to the private life of citizens. They could inflict 
disgrace ( ignominia ) on any one whose conduct 
did not square with their notions of rectitude or 
duty. For instance, if a man neglected the cul- 
tivation of his lields, or carried on a disreputable 
trade, or refused to marry, or treated his family 
either too kindly or too harshly, or was extrava- 
gant, or guilty of bribery, cowardice, &c., be might 
be degraded, according to bis rank, or otherwise 
punished. The administration of the finances of 
the state included the regulation of the tributum 
or property-tax ; of the vcctigalia , such as the 
tithes paid for the public lands, salt-works, mines, 
customs, &c., which were usually leased out to 
speculators for live years ; the preparation of the 
state budget, &c. The office ot censor continued 
to be filled by patricians till 351 B.C., when Censor 
Marcius Rutilus, a plebeian, was elected. Twelve 
years later it was enacted that one of the censors 
(there were always two) must be a plebeian. In 
131 li. C. both censors for the first time were 
plebeians. 

Censorship of Press. See Press. 

Census means the counting of the people. The 
word is a Latin one, and was applied to the 
functions which the Roman Censors (q.v.) per- 
formed of periodically enumerating the people, nut 
no records of these enumerations remain, and indeed 
we have but a few scattered notices of them. In 
Greece a census was established by Solon at Athens 
for the double purpose of facilitating taxation and 
classifying the citizens. Religious prejudice pre- 
vented any censuses being taken during the 
middle ages, and it was not till the 18th century 
that the necessity for obtaining correct informa- 
tion as to the population of European countries over- 
came this feeling. The first country to undertake 
a census on a scientific basis was Sweden in 
1749; in France an enumeration was made in 
17(X), but tlie first reliable was not taken till 
1801. In America the first census was taken 
in 1790, and in England in 1801. Censuses are 
now taken in Austria, ^Belgium, Italy, Norway 
and Sweden, Russia, Switzerland, the United 
States of America, India, ami most of the 
British colonies, every ten years ; in France 
and Germany every five years ; iu Spain at irreg- 
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ular intervals, the next after that of 1860 having 
been in 1877. The International Statistical Con- 
gress, which consists of 'eminent statisticians from 
all countries, lias done much to improve the taking 
of censuses, and now several countries, such as 
Austria, Belgium, Italy, Prussia, Russia, and 
Switzerland, have statistical bureaus for the pur- 
pose, amongst other things, of controlling the taking 
of the periodical census. In a few countries in- 
formation as to the religion of the population, and 
in some cases additional particulars, are obtained, 
such as the census of ‘useful domestic animals’ 
in Norway. 

In the United Kingdom the practice is for 
parliament to pass special acts directing the tak- 
ing of each census. These acts provide' that 
the registrars of births and deaths shall be the 
officers through whom the census is to be taken by 
enumerators, of whom at the census of 1881 there 
were upwards of 30,000 employed in England alone. 
All the registrars’ districts are so subdivided that 
no enumerator has more houses than he can con- 
veniently visit in one day. The enumerators have 
to deliver schedules at all houses, requiring par- 
ticulars concerning every person who is alive at 
midnight preceding the census day, and on the 
census day to collect them. Account has also to 
be taken of all persons not dwelling in houses 
wherever found, and of persons travelling, and 
persons in ships, barges, &c. The enumerators are 
authorised to require the information necessary for 
the census, and persons refusing to answer or 
wilfully giving false answers to the questions are 
rendered liable to penalties. The particulars to he 
required in each census are specified in the act 
directing it to he taken. The Census Act, 1880, 
required that the census of the following year 
should show ‘the name, sex, age, rank, pro- 
fession or occupation, condition as to marriage, 
relation to head of family, and birthplace of every 
living person who abode in every house on the 
night of Sunday the 3d of April 1881, and also 
whether any were blind or deaf and dumb, or 
imbecile or lunatic.’ When the schedules have 
been collected they are transmitted to the census 
office, where the work of tabulation, which takes 
about two years, is carried out. The census when 
finished is presented to parliament in the form of 
several bulky volumes. Hardly any two countries 
agree as to the subjects on which information is 
demanded ; thus some census schedules contain 
inquiries as to whether there are in the household 
infirm persons, blind, deaf and dumb, idiots, 
insane persons, persons who have been convicted 
of crime ; how many languages are spoken by the 
persons entered ; how many are at school ; how 
many exercise the franchise ; how many rooms and 
windows there are in the house, and so on. In 1851 
an attempt was made to obtain religious statistics 
of the United Kingdom ; since that year the census 
shows the religious statistics of Ireland only. 

The census of the United States aims at giving a 
specially full conspectus of the condition of the 
people, and is illustrated by a large number of maps 
bearing ou almost every branch of the census in- 
quiries. Thus there are maps showing the pre- 
valence of certain diseases; others the area occu- 
pied by various crops. The United States census of 
1880 extends to 22 volumes. Its compilation took 
an exceedingly long time, the delay being mainly 
due to congress having failed to make the neces- 
sary appropriations of money for the purpose. The 
hill prepared for the taking of the census of 1890 
proposes a limitation of t£e scope of the inquiry as 
com pared with the censuses of previous years. 

Cent and fentime ( Eat. centum, ‘a hun- 
dred’), names of coins. The Dutch cent is a 
copper coin, the 100th part of the guilder ( Is. 8d.) ; 


the United States cent is a bronze coin, the 100th 
part of the dollar, or nearly one halfpenny English, 
and the Canadian cent has the same value. The 
centime, the 100th part of the#French franc, and 
of the value of ,’oth of an English penny, has been 
adopted in Belgium, and, under other names, m 
Greece, Italy, and Switzerland ; and the Spanish 
real (2Jd. ) also is divided into 100 centimes. The 
cental in the United States, legalised in 1878, is 
100 lb. avoirdupois (cf. Centner). See Decimal 
System. 

Ceiltaurea, apahvarctic genus of Composite 4 , 
containing about two hundred species, all herba- 
ceous annual and perennial, of which live or gix 
are nat ives of Britain. The species most familiar, 
on account of its beauty, is the blue C. cyan us (see 
Corn- flower), which is sometimes sown as an 
annua] ; while its larger perennial ally, C. man- 
tana, with white or purple ray florets, is a familiar 
denizen of old-fashioned gardens; C. amcncana is 
a showy lilac-purple annual (3 or 4 feet); while 
the oriental Sweet Sultan {C. moschataf alid 
Yellow Sultan ( C . amberboa) are also not uncom- 
mon ; the latter two being often sold under the 
name of Amberboa. Among perennials, the large, 
downy C. babylonica, with yellow flowers, is often 
cultivated ; also C. ragmina and C. candidissima , 
of which the silver- white pinnate leaves furnish an 
admired contrast to bright-coloured bedding-plants. 
Several species ( C. calcitrapa, See.) bear the name 
of Star-tkistle, from their spiny involucre. Some 
are common wayside weedfc, often troublesome in 
pastures, notably C. nigra, the Common or Black 
Knapweed, also called Horse Knot in Scotland ; 
and the closely allied C. Scabiosa. The tlowers or 
roots of several species were formerly used in 
dyeing, and the astringent roots employed by 
herbalists. 

Cen'taurs (‘bull-killers’), a wild race of men 
who inhabited, in early times, the forests and 
mountains of Thessaly, and whose chief occupation 
was hull-hunting. lJomer, the first who mentions 
them, describes them merely as savage, gigantic, 
and covered with hair. They do not appear as 
monsters, half-man and half-horse, until the age of 
Pindar. The most ancient account of the Hippo- 
centaurs, sometimes* considered as distinct, hut 
more often confounded with the Centaurs, is that 
they were the offspring of Magnesian mares and 
Centaurus, himself the offspring of Ixion and a 
cloud. The Centaurs are celebrated in Greek 
mythology on account of their struggles with the 
Lapithic (q.v.), and with Hercules. The most 
famous was Chiron, the teacher of Achilles and 
other heroes. In works of art the Centaurs were 
represented as men from the head to the loins, with 
the rest of the body that of a horse. It is worth 
mentioning that the Mexicans, who had no native 
horses, when they first saw the Spaniards on 
horseback, believed that the horse and man 
together made but one animal. 

Centaury ( Erythrwa ), a pretty little annual, 
genus of Gentianacea 4 , with pmk or rose coloured 
flowers. They possess the tonic and other medi- 
cinal virtues of gentian, and the Common Centaury 
{E. Ccntaurium ) has especially been esteemed in 
medicine since the days of Dioscorides and Galen ; 
and although no longer in the pharmacopeia, its 
flower- tops are still sometimes gathered and dried 
by country-people in England and the Conti- 
nent ; while the allied Sctobatia ungularis enjoys 
similar repute in the United States and Canada. 
The Yellow Centaury is Chlora perfoliata; hut 
plants belonging to the wholly distinct composite 
germs Ceiltaurea (q.v.) are also sometimes called 
Centaury. 

Centenarian. See Longevity. 
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Centenary, consisting of a hundred ( Lat. 
centum ), a period of a hundred years, is now usually 
employed to signify a commemoration of an event, 
as the" birth ( sometimes the death ) of a great man. 
The centenary of Burns's birth was celebrated in 
1851) ; the />/ centenary of Pope in 1888 ; the ter- 
centenary of Shakespeare in 18(54. The centenary of 
American Independence was celebrated by a Cen- 
tennial Exhibition in 1876 ; the oclo -centenary of 
the Bologna University in 1888. 

Onterillg, the framework upon which an 
arch or vault of stone, brick, or iron is supported 
during its construction. The simplest form of 
centering is that used by masons ami bricklayers 
foi* the arches of common windows and doors. 
This is merely a deal-board of the required shape, 
upon the curved edge of which the bricks or stones 
of the arch are supported until they are keyed 
in. In building bridges or other structures where 
arches of great span are to be constructed, the 
centering is usually made of framed timbers, or 
timings and iron combined. The arrangement of 
the timbers should be such that the strain upon 
each shall be mainly a thrust in the direction of its 
length, for if the strain were transverse, a compara- 
tively slight force would snap it, and if a longi- 
tudinal pull, the whole structure would be no 
stronger than the joints holding the pieces of 
timber together. In arches of great span, a longi- 
tudinal pulling strain is almost inevitable in some 
parts, as a beam of great length woultl bend to 
some extent under a thrusting strain. In such 
cases great skill and car^ are demanded in the 
designing and construction of the joints. As an 
arch is built from the piers towards the keystone, 
the weight upon the haunches during construction 
tends to push the crown upwards, and therefore the 
problem of designing a framed (rentering involves 
the resistance of this tendency, as well as the sup- 
porting of the weight of the materials. Occasion- 
ally, when a very great span is required, and the 
navigation will permit, piers arc built on the bed 
of the river, or piles are driven into it, to support 
the centering directly, simplifying it, and at the 
same time facilitating a more rigid disposition than 
in centering supported only from the sides. See 
article Bridge for descriptions and illustrations 
of three types of centering : ( 1 ) that for the bridge 
over the Dec at Chester, Vol. II., page 437, sup- 
ported directly from the bed of the river ; also 
the centering for the Ballochmyle Bridge; (2) 
inclined struts in pairs supported from the sides, 
as Rennie’s centering for Waterloo Bridge, page 
438; (3) trussed wooden girders supported from 
the sides, as Rennie’s centering for London Bridge, 
page 438. 

Cupolas, like those of the Piintheon and St 
Peters at Rome, St Paul’s in London, or the flat 
domes of the Turkish mosques, require very effec- 
tive centerings. 

Centigrade. See Celsius and Thermometer. 

Centipede* a general name for the members of 
one of the orders of the class Myriapoda. Popu- 
larly they are sometimes called Galley-worms, 
technically Chilopoda. Like the Millipedes, which 
form the most important neighbour order, the 
Centipedes are segmented animals bearing jointed 
appendages, having a well-defined head furnished 
with feelers and jaws, and breathing by means of 
air-tubes or tradhea?. 

Structure, — The Centipede is like a primitive 
insect in its general structure. — {a ) Externals . — 
The body is divided into well-marked rings, but 
the region behind the distinct head is practically 
uniform, and not divisible into thorax and abdomen. 
Just behftid the head a few rings appear to be 
fused. The number of rings varies from twelve 


to, more than twelve times as many. In counting 
the rings the ventral surface should be looked to, 
for the dorsal shields often overlap. The rings are 
flattened from above downwards, and each bears 
a pair of appendages. Dorsal l ( v and ventrally the 
skin is hard and horny. Glands occur in various 
positions, {b) Apnauhiyvs.~*Y he head, which is 
covered by a flat sliield above, bears (1) a pair of 
antenmc, usually of considerable length, and con- 
sisting of from twelve to over one hundred joints ; 
(2) a pair of small, strong, toothed, and bristly 
mandibles; (3) a pair of under-jaws, usually with 
palps. The next appendages are limb-like, and are 
followed by a modified pair of legs, the basal pieces 
of which generally meet in the middle line, while 
the strong joints terminate in a sharp claw, at which 
a poison-gland opens. These appendages are obvi- 
ously of use for seizing and killing the prey. The 
legs of the other segments are usually seven- jointed, 
sometimes bear spurs and glands, and are generally 
(flawed. The last pair differ in size and form from 
the rest, and are turned backwards, (c) Internal 
Anatom tf. — The large brain is connected as usual 
with a ventral chain of ganglia. Compound eyes 
occur in one family, simple eyes in many, while 
the feelers, certain bristles, and portions of the 
skin are also sensory. In some cases there is a 
(Special well-delinod sense-organ of undecided func- 
tion in front of the head, or on one of the jaws. 
The alimentary canal is straight, and has asso- 
ciated with it salivary and digestive glands, and 
excretory (Malpighian) tubules. The heart is 
represented by a chambered dorsal vessel. Trachea? 
or air-tubes open on the sides of the body, some- 
times on each ring, often on alternate segments, 
ramify throughout the tissues, and are connected 
together on each side by a longitudinal stem. 
The reproductive organs are usually tubular, and 
open on the last ring of the body. A distinct penis 
is sometimes present. 

Life and Habit. — Centipedes are darkness-loving 
animals, nocturnal in their food -hunting, lurking 
under stones or among rotten wood and the like 
during the day. Their powers of vision are very 
poorly developed, and most of the sensory work is 
tactile. Only in one family (Scutigerida*) are there 
compound eyes, in most forms only simple eyes, in 
many none at all. The recent researches of Plateau 
and others have shown that these creatures can 
distinguish light from darkness, but do not need 
eyes to do this; species with eyes do not apparently 
get on much better than those without them ; 
those with eyes seem to perceive bright objects 
reflecting much white light, and in some cases con- 
spicuous movements, but probably in no case the 
forms of objects. Moving actively about at nights, 
feeling their way by means of their antenna', which 
function as a blind man’s staff, they light upon in- 
sects, worms, and other small animals, which they 
seize and kill with their poison -bearing appendages. 
They are all voracious carnivorous forms, not 
vegetarian like the Millipedes. Some forms can 
run with some rapidity, and wriggle about in 
curious serpent-like fashion. 

Development. — In some cases the males are said 
to deposit their reproductive elements in packets 
( spermatophores ) fixed by a web to the ground. 
In most cases copulation probably occurs. Scolo- 
pendra is viviparous, the others lay eggs. The 
eggs develop into larvie, which are either minia- 
ture adults ( Scolonendrida* and Geophilidm), or 
differ from the full-grown forms in having only 
seven pairs of legs ( Scutigerida* and Lithobiida* ). 

Classification and Forms of Interest. — The order 
of Centipedes is one of tfte three or four divisions 
of Myriapods (q.v.), and, like the class, generally 
represents a somewhat low grade of development 
among animals breathing by air-tubes. The most 
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evolved centipede in a very uniform and old- 
fashioned animal when compared with any normal 
insect or spider. In the order itself we distinguish 
four families— (1) Scutigerida*, (2) Litliobiidie, (3) 
Scolopendriihe, ( 4) Geophilidie. The tint of these 
includes curious forms with compound eyes, very 
long feelers, eight shields along the hack, and 
iifteen pairs of very long legs. The feelers and 
the last pair of legs are longer than the body ; 
there are external generative appendages. In 
Scutigera, anil apparently in some other centi- 
pedes, there are peculiar ‘lung-like’ dorsal aggre- 
gations of air-tubes opening on the back, and 
perhaps the beginning of the ‘ pulmonary cham- 
bers ’of some arachnids. Scutigera is represented 
by about a score of species, widely distributed in 
warm countries, and common in houses. In Litho- 
biiihe, as in the two other families, simple eyes 
alone are present; there are fifteen pairs of legs, 
antennie measuring a third or more of the body 
length, and fifteen dorsal shields. The genus 
Lithobius includes over one hundred species — L. 
forjicatm s* (of a reddish-brown colour, and about 
an inch long) is very common throughout Europe 
and America; our most familiar British species, 
L. w uta bills, also verv common, has the habit 
of feigning death. The bite occasions consider- 
able irritation, like that due to nettle- stings, 



Giant Centipede ( Scolopendm yiyas ). 


The Scolopendrhhe have over a score of legs, 
short many-jointed antenna 1 , not more than 
one-fifth of the total length of the body ; and 
simple eylvs, not over four pairs in number, or 
altogether absent. About one hundred species are 
known, distributed over sixteen genera. They are 
especially at home in warm countries, where they 
often attain large size, the Seolopendra gigas t for 
instance, being sometimes a foot long. The poison- 
ous bite of some of the larger forms is really 
dangerous to man. Seolopendra is the most im- 
portant genus. Lastly, the < leophilida* are very 
long, worm-like centipedes, of somewhat sluggish 
hahit, with 31 to 173 pairs of legs, short feelers, 
and no eyes. Some 22 species and 9 genera 
have been recorded, especially abundant in warm 
climates. Geophilus electric us and another species, 
G . longicomis , both found in Britain, shine in 
the dark. This is probably due to a viscid fluid 
excreted all over the ventral surface. Himan- 
tarium, found round the Mediterranean, is the 
largest form of Geophiliihe. Well-developed spin- 
ning glands are seen in this family, and tlieir 
secretion cements together ova and spermatozoa. 

Distribution. — The centipedes are world- wide, 
hut abound especially in warm regions. Some- 
what unsatisfactory fossil remains have been ob- 
tained from the American ( ’arboniferous strata; 
better preserved possible centipedes have been got 
from the Solenhofen strata, but it cannot yet be 
said with certainty that centipedes are known 
before Tertiary times. 


Practical Import.— T\w centipedes have some 
direct practical importance as voracious devourers 
of injurious insects, larva*, snails, and the like, 
while some of the large tropica] forms are known 
in a somewhat different connection as animals 
able to give a painful and poisonous bite. In his 
Personal Narrative , Humboldt says he saw Indiai? 
children draw large centipedes out of the ground 
and eat them. 

Literature. — Newport, Monograph of tho class Myria- 
poda, order Chilopoda (Trans. Linmean Society, vol. 
xix. 1845); Haase, Schlemens Chilopwlen (1880-81); 
Latzel, Die Myrinpoden Ocsterreichs (1880-84). 

Ceiltlivre, Susannah, an English dramatic 
authoress, was the daughter of a Lincolnshire 
gentleman named Freeman, of Holbeach, and born 
(say some authorities) in Ireland about 1007. 
Iler early history is obscure ; hut such were her wit 
and beauty that on her arrival in London, though 
a destitute orphan, and only sixteen years of age, 
she won the lieart of a nephew of Sir Stephen 
Fox, who died shortly after their marriage. ( Her 
second husband, an oflicer named Carroll, lost his 
life in a duel. Left in extreme poverty, his widow 
endeavoured to support herself by writing for the 
stage, ami after producing a tragedy called The 
Perjured Unsbana (performed first in 1700), made 
her appearance on the stage at Bath. She after- 
wards married (1700) Joseph Centlivre, head- 
cook to (Juenn Anne, with whom she lived happily 
until the time of her death, December 1, 1723. 
Her plays — The Busybody (with ‘Marplot’ for 
leading character, 1709 k and A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife (1717) — are lively in their plots, and have 
kept their place on the stage. Nineteen in all, 
they were collected in 3 vols. 1701, with a 
biography, and reprinted 1872. 

Centner is, with metallurgists, a weight of 
100 1b., and it often has this value in commerce. 
The German centner is however 50 kilogrammes or 
1 10 j lh. avoirdupois. The cental of the United 
States is 100 lh. f 

Cento, a town of Central Italy, 16 miles N. by 
W. of Bologna, on a fertile plain near the lieno. 
It is the birthplace of the famous painter Guercino 
(q.v.) of Cento. Pop. 4973. 

Cento, a name applied to literary trivialities 
in the form of poems manufactured by putting 
together distinct verses or passages of one author, 
or of several authors, so as to make a new mean- 
ing. After the decay of genuine poetry among 
the Greeks, this worthless verse-manufacture came 
into vogue, as is proved by the Ilomerocrntones 
(ed. by Teucher, Leip. 1793), a patchwork of lines 
taken from Homer and forming a consecutive 
history of the fate and redemption of man. It was 
much more common, however, among the Komans 
in the later times of the Empire, when Virgil M as 
frequently abused in this fashion, as in the Cento 
Nuptialis of Ausonius, and especially in the Cento 
Vergilianus , constructed in the 4th century by Proha 
Ealconia, wife of the Proconsul Adellius, and giving, 
in Virgil’s misplaced words, an epitome of sacred 
history. The cento Mas a favourite recreation in 
the middle ages. In the 12th century a monk at 
Tegernsee, named Metellus, contrived to make a 
cento of spiritual hymns out of Horace and Vir«dl. 
See Delepierre, tableau de la Litteraturc *dii 
Ccnton (1873), 

Central America, a name Applied to that 
part of the American continent which lies betM’een 
the isthmuses of Tehuantepec and Panama, hut 
by some extended to embrace Mexico. It includes 
the republics of Guatemala, Honduras, San Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Bica ; Belize; a 
small part of the Colombian state of Panama; 
and the Mexican state of Chiapa and peninsula 
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of Yucatan. See under separate articles ; also 
America. ( 

Central City. the name of several villages 
and hamlets in the United States, and of the 
capital of (Jilpin county, Colorado, 40 miles W. of 
Denver by rail, with quartz-mills and rich gold 
•mines, and (1880) 2620 inhabitants; also of a 
mining town of Lawrence county, Dakota, in the 
Black Hills,. 280 miles S\V. of* Bismarck, with 
some twenty quartz- mills for gold, and a pop. of 
about 4000. 

Central India is the official term for a group 
of feudatory states in India, which fall into nine 
political agencies, but are all under the super- 
vision of the governor-general’s agent. The region 
in .which these states lie is to the north of the 
British ‘Central Provinces’ of India, and touches 
the North-vest Provinces, ltajputana, Khandesh 
in the Bombay Province, and Clmtia- Nagpur in 
Bengal. The total area is about 75,000 s<j. in. ; 
pop. (1881) 0,261,907. The nine subordinate 
aunties comprised in the Central India Agency 
are the Indore, Bhil or Bhopawar, Deputy Bid!, 
Western Malwa, Bhopal, (Jwalior, China, Bundel- 
khand, and Baghelkiiand agencies. The intru- 
sion of two British districts, those of .Tliansi and 
Lalitpur, belonging to the North-west Provinces, 
separate these nine agencies into two divisions — 
native Bundelkhand and Baghelkiiand on the 
east, and Central India proper or Malwa on the 
west ; but the whole country lies between the 
Nerbudda, the Cange*? and the Chambftl rivers, 
and is mostly fertile and \>*dl tilled. The Malwa 
western division is mainly a tableland 2000 feet 
above the sea ; but its rich black soil produces 
line wheat and much opium. The climate of 
Malwa is on the whole mild and equable ; but 
the northern part of Central India is torrid, ami 
unhealthy during the rainy season. The mineral 
wealth of Central India is great : iron, coal, 
copper, and lime are plentiful, and diamonds are 
found in some parts of Bundelkhand. The in- 
habitants are very diverse in origin, comprising 
Mahrattas (the ruling race), Rajputs, Bundelas, 
Baghelas, Jats, Kols, and hill -tribes such as the 
Clouds (414,000) and Bhils (217,000). The popu- 
lation is mainly Hindu in religion, only 510,718 
being Mohammedans. The agent to the governor- 
general of India, whose headquarters are at 
Indore, has very high and very various duties 
and powers. He is the adviser of all the native 
chiefs, and their guardian during minority ; exer- 
cises the functions of a court of appeal ; lias at 
his command large bodies of troops; as ‘opium- 
agent ’ supervises the opium-tax throughout the 
agency ; and lie is of course the medium of com- 
munication between the imperial government and 
the native authorities. The principal states and 
agencies have separate articles. See Indore, 
Baohelkhand, At. The Central Provinces (q.v.) 
are a British commissionership. 

Centralisation, a term which has come 
into general use for expressing a tendency to 
administer by the sovereign or the central govern- 
ment matters which -would otherwise be under 
local management. The centralising tendency has 
been a feature in most of the great states recorded 
in history, though not in all of them. The oriental 
empires admitted of a large degree of local in- 
dependence anfong the subject peoples. The 
Roman empire was one of the most remarkable 
instances of centralisation the world has ever seen. 
That empire grew out of the subjugation of all 
the states round the Mediterranean by the city 
of Rome, and the control of it passed by the in- 
evitable tendency of events into the hands of a 
single chief, whose power rested on the army, and 
109 


who centred in himself all the great functions of 
government. In the later days of the empire the 
1 tendency increased, until the* system broke down 
with the power that wielded it. Amid the chaos 
that followed the downfall of Rome various systems 
arose for the restoration of order, political or 
religious, or both. Of these the greatest is still 
the Papacy ; the greatest in bygone history was 
the empire of Charlemagne. In those times of 
struggle, the natural method was centralisation 
based on military supremacy. 

Modern attempts to found a great monarchy in 
Europe on the model of the Roman empire have 
failed. There have grown up instead a group of 
powerful states, in the history of which the central- 
ising tendency is strongly marked. Centralisation 
was necessary, for in the great struggles which 
have incessantly been going on, success or even self- 
preservation could be seem ed only through a strong 
organisation repressing internal division, ami 
through large and efficient armies. As an adequate 
revenue was required for these objects, there was 
further involved a strong control by the central 
power of the economic and industrial functions of 
the state. Thus it will he seen that centralisation 
is more or less inevitable in the struggle for exist- 
ence on the European continent. The most notable 
examples of the opposite tendency at present are 
apparent in the colonial empire of (ireat Britain, 
ami in the United States, where we find extensive 
groups of self-governing communities with only a 
limited measure of control by the central govern- 
ment. Such control is most limited of all in the 
British colonies. 

On the other hand, in the French commune 
and in the Russian mir we see, under govern- 
ments otherwise strongly centralised, a form of 
local activity which had been long extinct in 
Britain. Tlie municipal reform of 1835 has done 
much to revive local action in the town life of 
England. The aim of the reform of local govern- 
ment begun in 1888 is to revive, extend, and 
systematise local responsibility and freedom of 
action, particularly in rural districts. It is now re- 
cognised that efficiency in the central government 
can lie best secured by transferring local interests 
to local management by decentralisation. A wise 
decentralisation may be subservient to an effective 
centralisation, a principle which holds good also on 
the European continent. No absolute rules can, 
however, be laid down for marking off the re- 
spective provinces of the central ami local powers. 
Each country must solve the problem in its own 
way, as its interests and circumstances require. 

Central Provinces* a chief-commissioner- 
ship of India, lying between 17° 50' and 24° 27' N. 
lat., and between 76° and 85° 15' E. long., and em- 
bracing 18 British districts and 15 native states. 
Area, 113,279 sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 11,548,511. The 
surface is very broken, straggling ranges of hills 
cropping up even in the level portions. In the north 
extend the Vindhyan and Satpura (2000 feet) 
tablelands, with the Nerbudda between ; south of 
these stretches the great Nagpur plain, with the 
Chatisgarh plain to the east, and a wild forest- 
region beyond, reaching almost to the (lodavari. 
Besides the two mentioned, tlie chief rivers of the 
province are the Wardha and Wainganga; all four 
are rapid streams, with their crystal waters leaping 
from point to point, and rushing headlong through 
the narrow mountain-gorges of their upper course. 
The climate is hot and dry, except during the 
south-west monsoon, from June to September, 
when 41 of the mean annual 45 inches of rain fall. 
Wheat is grown cliieHy in the Nerbudda valley, 
rice in the Nagpur plain ; these are the princi- 
pal crops, hut oil -seeds, cotton, and tobacco are 
also raised. The only manufactures of note are 
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weaving and the smelting and working of iron ores. 
Iron is abundant, especially in the south, and there 
are also large coalfields, but the coal is of a very 
inferior quality. There is considerable trade, but 
its progress is retarded by the want of means of 
communication ; this drawback, however, is being 
removed, roads are being made, and the railway 
system steadily pushed forward. Of the popula- 
tion, three-fourths are Hindus, and one-seventh 
belong to the so-called aboriginal or non-Aryan 
tribes, who have found a refuge in the Satpura 
plateau, and still adhere to their primitive faiths 
<see Gonds). From these hill-tribes the Hindus 
throughout the province have contracted beliefs 
and habits which they have grafted upon the 
usual worship of their sect ; adoration of trie dead, 
worship of tne goddess of smallpox, and belief in 
witchcraft are universal. The population is almost 
entirely rural, only 0 per cent, residing in the 52 
towns of alxive 5000 inhabitants, of which three 
— Nagpur, Jublmlpore, and Kainpti— have over 
50,000 inhabitants. Central India (q.v.) is a term 
of quite distinct meaning. 

Centre and Central Forces.— Centre of 
Inertia (Mass).— 
If hi-i and m 9 be the 
/ masses of two par- 

‘ tides placed at the 

points Aj and A 2 , 
and if the right line 
A, A., be divided in 


u 3 


Fig. 1. 

the point B x is called the centre of inertia , or 
centre of mass, of the two particles. If m, A be a 
third mass at A 3 , and if BjA s he divided in B.„ so 
that 

(»h + = w 3 A 3 B 2 , 

B.> is called the centre of inertia of the three 
particles. In general, if there be any number of 
particles, a continuation of the above process will 
enable us to find their centre of inertia. Every 
body may be supposed to be made up of a multitude 
of particles connected by cohesion. From this it 
is obvious that the centre of inertia is a definite 
point for every piece of matter. 

In general, the determination of the centre of 
inertia requires the use of the integral calculus. 
In the case of some bodies, such as those 
which have a simple geometrical form and are 
of uniform density, elementary mathematical 
methods will generally be sufficient. Any straight 
line or plane that divides a homogeneous body 
symmetrically must contain its centre of in- 
ertia. For the particles of the body may be 
arranged in pairs of equal mass and at equal dis- 
tances from the straight line or plane ; and, since 
the centre of inertia of each pair lies in the line or 

f d&ne, the centre of inertia 01 the whole must also 
ie in the same line or plane. For example, the 
centre of inertia of a uniform thin straight rod is 
its middle point ; that of a uniform thin rod bent in 
the form of a parallelogram, the point of intersec- 
tion of its diagonals ; that of a lamina, uniform in 
thickness and density and in form a circle, ellipse, 
or parallelogram, its centre of figure ; that of a uni- 
form spherical shell, its centre ; that of a homogene- 
ous sphere, its centre ; that of a parallelepiped the 
intersection of its diagonals; that of a circular 
cylinder with parallel ends, the middle point of its 
axis. 

An important case is that of a uniformly thin 
triangular plate. Let ABC be the plate. Bisect 
AB in P and join CP. Let the triangle be divided 
by right lines parallel to AB into an indefinitely 
great number of indefinitely narrow strips. The 
centre of inertia of each strip is its midtue point. 



But all the middle points lie on CP. The centre of 
.inertia of the whole plate must therefore lie on CP. 
r Again, if BC be 
bisected in Q, and 
AQ be joined, the 
centre or inertia of 
the whole plate must 
lie in AQ. The cen- 
tre of inertia must 
therefore be O, the 
point of intersection 
of CP and AQ. It 
is easily proved by 
elementary geo- 
metry that OP = one- third of CP. Hence, the 
centre of inertia of a triangular plate is obtained 
by joining a vertex to the middle point of the 
opposite side and taking the point two-thirds of 
this line measured from the vertex. By a similar 
method the centre of inertia of other plane figures 
may be obtained. 

Centre of Gravity.— I f a body he sufficiently 
small, relatively to the earth, the weights of ifs par- 
ticles may he considered as constituting a system of 
parallel forces acting on the body. Now, the mag- 
nitude of the weight of a particle is proportional to 
its mass. Hence, the line of action of the result- 
ant of the parallel forces will approximately pass 
through the centre of inertia. For this reason 
such bodies are said to have a centre of gravity. 
Strictly speaking, there is no such point of 
necessity for every hotly, since the directions of the 
forces acting on the body are not accurately 
parallel. Hence, it is only approximately that we 
can say of a body that it has a centre of gravity. 
On the other hand, every piece of matter has, as ‘is 
shown above, a centre of inertia. For all heavy 
bodies of moderate dimensions it is, however, suf- 
ficiently accurate to assume that the centre of 
inertia and gravity coincide. For example, the 
centre of gravity of a uniform homogeneous cylinder 
with parallel ends is the middle point of its axis, 
that of a uniformly thin circular lamina its centre, 
and so on. 

The centre of gravity of a body of moderate 
dimensions may he approximately determined by 
suspending it by a single cord in two different 
positions, and finding the single point in the body 
which, in both positions, is intersected by the axis 
of the cord. 

The term centre of gravity is also used in 
a stricter sense than the one just explained. 
Thus, if a body attracts and is attracted by all 
other gravitating matter as if its whole mass 
were concentrated in one point, it is said to have a 
true centre of gravity at tliat point, and the body 
itself is called a centrobaric body. A spherical 
shell of uniform gravitating matter attracts an ex- 
ternal particle as if its whole mass were condensed 
at its centre. Such a Ixxly has a true centre of 
gravity. When such a point exists, it necessarily 
coincides witli the centre of inertia. 

Centre of Oscillation.— A heavy particle 
suspended from a point by a light inextensible 
string constitutes what is called a simple or mathe- 
matical pendulum. For such a pendulum it is 
easily proved that the time of an oscillation from 
side to side of the vertical is proportional to the 
square root of its length for any small arc of vibra- 
tion. A simple pendulum is, however, a thing of 
theory, as in all physical problems' we have to deal 
with a rigid mass, and not a particle, oscillating 
about a horizontal axis. In a pendulum of this 
kind the time of oscillation will not vary as the 
square root of the length of the string, for it is 
obvious that those particles of the body which are 
nearest the point of suspension will have a tend- 
ency to vibrate more rapidly than those more 
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remote. The former are therefore retarded by the 
latter, while the latter are accelerated by the 
former. There is thus one particle which will be 
accelerated and retarded to an equal amount, and 
' which Will therefore move as if it were a simple 
pendulum unconnected with the rest of the boav. 
The point in, the body occupied by this particle 
is called the centre of oscillation . 

As all the particles of the body are rigidly con- 
nected, they all vibrate in the same time. Hence 
it follows that the time of vibration of the rigid 
body .will be the same as that of a simple pendulum, 
called the equivalent or isochronous simple pendu- 
lum, whose length is equal to the distance between 
ther centres of suspension and oscillation. 

The determination of the centre of oscillation of a 
body requires the aid of the calculus. It may be 
stated, however, .that it is always farther from the 
axis of suspension than the centre of inertia, and is 
always in the line joining the centres of suspension 
and oscillation. Let A be the centre of sus- 

• pension, B the centre of inertia, and C the 
centre of oscillation, and let AB be equal to A, 
and k be the radius of gyration of the body 
about an axis through B parallel to the fixed 

B axis, then it is easily shown that 

(A* + *•) 

C AL-- A 

Fig. 3. From this there follows the important pro- 
position that the centres of oscillation and 
suspension are convertil^e, a proposition wtiich was 
taken advantage of by Kater for the practical 
determination of the fore! of gravity at any 
station. 

Centre of Percussion.— If a body receive a 
blow which makes it begin to rotate about a fixed 
axis without causing any pressure on the axis, the 
point in which the direction of the blow intersects 
the plane in which the fixed axis and the centre of 
inertia lie is called the centre of percussion. That 
such a point must exist is easily shown by suspend- 
ing a straight rod by a long string attached to one 
end, and striking it with a hammer in different 
points. If the rod is struck near the top the foot 
will move in one direction, and if the blow be 
applied near the foot the top will move in the 
opposite direction. It is thus evident that there 
must be some point which does not move at all at 
the instant oi the blow. If a line through this 
point be regarded as an axis of rotation, the point 
at which the body was struck is the centre of per- 
cussion, since no pressure is produced on the axis. 
It is easily proved by means of higher mathematics 
that the centre of percussion with respect to any 
axis is the same point as the centre of oscillation. 

From what has been said it is obvious that in 
order that no jar may bo felt on the hand a cricket 
ball must be hit in the centre of percussion of the 
bat with respect to an axis through the hand. 

There are, it may be mentioned, many positions 
which the axis may have in which there will be no 
centre of percussion. For example, there is no 
centre of percussion when the axis is a principal 
axis through the centre of inertia. 

Centre of Pressure.— When a plane surface 
is immersed in a fluid at rest, and held in any 
position, the pressures at different points of the 
surface are perpendicular to the surface. These 
pressures may therefore be looked upon as con- 
stituting a system of parallel forces whose resultant 
is the whole pressure. The point at which this 
resultant acts is called the centre of pressure , and 
may be defined as the point at which the direction of 
the single force which is equivalent to the fluid 
pressures on the plane surface meets the surface. 
The resultant action of fluids on a curved surface is 
not always reducible to a single force. The defini- 


tion given above is, therefore, limited to plane 
^surfaces. In the case of a heavy fluid it is clear 
that the centre of pressure of a horizontal area 
corresponds with the centre of gravity. When, 
however, the plane is inclined at any angle to the 
surface of the fluid, the pressure is not the same at 
all points, being greater as the depth increases; 
since in the same liquid, the pressure varies with 
the depth. In general, the centre of pressure will 
be below the centre of gravity. The determination 
of the centre of pressure requires the use of the 
integral calculus, but special cases may be treated 
by ordinary algebra. In the case of a parallelogram, 
one edge of which is in the surface of the fluid, the 
centre of pressure is at a distance of one-third up 
the middle line from the base. In the case of a 
triangle, having one side in the surface of the fluid, 
the centre of pressure is at the middle point of the 
median corresponding to the vertex immersed; 
while in the case of a triangle, with its apex in the 
surface, and the base horizontal, the centre of 
pressure is on the median corresponding to the 
vertex and at a distance of three-fourths of the 
median from the vertex. 

Centre of Buoyancy. — The pressures which 
act on every point of a surface immersed in a fluid 
can be resolved into horizontal and vertical com- 
ponents. The former balance one another. The 
resultant pressure must therefore be vertical ; and, 
as the pressure increases with the depth, it is clear 
that the upward pressures must be greater than the 
downward. Hence the resultant pressure on an 
immersed body must be a force acting vertically 
upwards. Now it is easily shown that the magni- 
tude of this pressure is equal to the weight of the 
fluid displaced. The point in the displaced fluid 
at which the resultant vertical pressure may be 
supposed to act is called the centre of buoyancy , or 
centre of displacement. Hence, we see that when a 
body floats in a fluid, it is kept at rest by two 
forces, the weight of the body acting downwards 
through its centre of gravity, and the weight of the 
fluid acting vertically upwards through its centre 
of gravity, or centre of buoyancy. The relative 
positions of the centre of gravity and the centre of 
buoyancy have an important bearing on the safety 
of ships at sea. If the centre of buoyancy be 
above the centre of gravity, the equilibrium is 
stable; in other words, if the ship is displaced, it 
will tend to return to its original position. If, on 
the other hand, the centre of buoyancy be below 
the centre of gravity, the equilibrium will generally 
be unstable, although a body may float m stable 
equilibrium even if the centre of buoyancy be 
below the centre of gravity, as will be explained 
under the head Mktacentkk. 

Central Forces. — Central forces are forces 
whose action is to cause a moving body to tend 
towards a lixed point called the centre of force. 
By Newton’s first law of motion we know that 
‘every body continues in its state of rest or of 
uniform motion in a straight line, except in so far 
as it is compelled by forces to change that state.’ 
From this we learn that, if the speed of a body 
changes, or if the line of motion be not straight, 
whether the speed be unaltered or not, some force 
must be acting. In the latter case the forces acting 
are called central forces. The doctrine of central 
forces considers the paths which bodies will describe 
round centres of force, and the varying velocity 
with which they will pass along these paths. It 
investigates the law of the force in order that a 
given curve may be described, and many other 
problems which can only be solved by mathematical 
methods. Gravity affords the simplest illustration 
of a central force. If a stone be slung from a string, 
gravity deflects it from the rectilinear path which 
it would otherwise pursue, and makes it move in a 
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curve called a parabola. Again, the moon is held 
i in her orbit round the earth by the action of 
gravity, which is constantly preventing her from 
going off in the line of the tangent to her path at 
any instant. 

In connection with this subject we have to make 
some remarks on what is called centrifuged force. 
We have seen that force must always lie applied to 
make a body move in a curved path. Such a force 
is called a centrifugal force, the old erroneous 
notion l>eing that bodies have a tendency to Hy 
outwards from the centre about which they are 
revolving. The use of the term will, however, cause 
no inconvenience, provided we interpret it merely 
as indicating that, to keep a body moving in a 
curve instead of in its natural straight line, a force 
directed towards the centre of curvature is always 
required. 

Many familiar illustrations of the action of the 
so-called centrifugal force will occur to the reader. 
A ball fastened to the end of a string, and whirled 
round, will, if the motion is sufficiently rapid, at 
last break the string, and iiy off in a tangential 
path. This is due to the fact that the cohesion of 
the particles of the string are no longer able to 
supply the force necessary to keep the ball moving 
in its circular path. For a similar reason a fly- 
wheel or a grindstone bursts when it is made to 
rotate too rapidly. It is found that at a curve on 
a railway it is the outer of the two rails which is 
most worn. This is due to the fact that the outer 
rail has to supply the force necessary to keep the 
trains moving in' curved paths. A glass of water 
may be whirled so rapidly that, even when the 
mouth is downwards, the excess of the centrifugal 
force over the weight of the water is sufficient to 
prevent the water from falling out. The cen- 
trifugal force increases with the velocity. As a 
matter of fact, it can be shown that when a body 
moves in a circle of radius r, with velocity r, its 

centrifugal force is By means of this formula 

it can be proved that about ? J f> th of its weight is 
required merely to keep a body on the earth’s 
surface at the equator. B.V this amount the weight 
of a body is diminished. Now 289 is equal to 17*. 
Hence it follows that if the earth were to rotate 
seventeen times as fast as it does now, the 
attraction of gravitation would only just be able at 
the equator to keep bodies from Hying off its surface. 

If the rotating bony be plastic, it will swell out in 
all directions perpendicular to the axis of rotation, 
and assume tne form of an oblate spheroid. For 
the same reason the earth itself has assumed 
the form of an oblate spheroid, a result which is 
seen on a greater scale in the case of Jupiter and 
Saturn on account of their larger size and more 
rapid rotation. 

Centrifugal, a machine. See Clarification. 
Centrifugal and Centripetal are terms 
used in Botany to designate two different kinds of 
leaf development or inflorescence, the former term 
being applied when the development proceeds from 
the apex towards the base of the .axis or leaf, and 
the latter when it is from the base upwards towards 
the apex. See Leaf, Inflorescence. 

Centrifugal Force. See Centre. 
Centripetal Force. See Centre. 
Ceiltlim'viri (‘a hundred men’), a college of 
justice in ancient Home, which had jurisdiction in 
civil cases. It has been supposed that the body 
was originally made up of three delegates from each 
of the thirty-five tribes. There were 180 members 
in the time of Augustus, and under the emperors it 
increased in importance, as it became tne only 
scene left for the display of judicial eloquence and 
of legal knowledge. 


Centurion (Lat. centurio, from centum , 1 a 
hundred’), a Homan officer commanding a century 
or company of foot-soldiers. There were sixty 
centurions in a Legion (q.v.). . # 

Ceorl, a word which occurs frequently in the 
laws before the Norman Conquest under somewhaj 
varying senses, but substantially meaning an ordi- 
nary freeman not of noble birth. His position 
gradually sank in social status until it hardly 
differed from that of the serf, save that the ceorl had 
the right of choosing his own blaster in accordance 
with the law of Athelstan, which required every 
landless man to find himself a lord. He still 
remained 4 law- worthy,’ and paid his wer-gild of 
two hundred shillings ; but part of his freedom ft ad 
disappeared, and ultimately his condition developed 
into the complete w'llenage characteristic of feudal- 
ism. On the other hand, ceorls who possessed land 
often contrived to force their way into a higher 
social class, that of the thegns , a kind of nobility 
of service who may be roughly put as equivalent to 
the blights of the period after the Conquest. • A 
ceorl with 5 hides (BOO acres) of land was ‘ thegn- 
worthy.’ The name ceorl does not . occur in 
Domesday — the very degradation of the meaning 
of the word churl in modern usage is but a part of 
the historical degradation of the social class which 
it denoted. 

Feos (sometimes called by the Italianised name 
of Zen or Tziu ), one of the Cyclades, in the Aegean 
Sea, 14 -miles off the Attic coast. It is 13 miles 
long, 8 broad, and 39 sq. fii. in area. The central 
and culminating point is Mount Elias, 1863 feet 
high. It is fairly fertile, raising fruit, wine, honey, 
and valonia. The population is 4311, of whom 4295 
belong to the capital, Zea or Ceos. In ancient 
[ times Ceos was noted as the birthplace of the poets 
Simonides and Bacchylides, and the physician 
Erasistratus ; and the Cean laws were famous for 
their excellence. 

Ceplialaspis, a genus of fossil Ganoid fishes, 
of which six species have been described, two 
belonging to the Upper Silurian, and four to the 
Devonian measures. The head was protected by 
a large ganoid plate, sculptured externally with 
circular radiating markings. The shield was pro- 
duced into a horn at each posterior corner, and bore 
a median and posterior dorsal spine. Agassiz 
gave the name ceplialaspis (‘buckler-headed’) from 
this extraordinary covering, which has very much 
the appearance of, and was formerly supposed to 
be, the cephalic shield of an Asaphus or Trilobite.* 
The body was covered with rhomboidal enamelled 
scales, and furnished with dorsal and pectoral fins : 
it terminated in a large unsyinmetrical tail. In a 
graphic description of this fossil in his Old lied 
Sandstone , Miller thus sketches the general appear- 
ance of the animal : 4 Has the reader ever seen a 
saddler’s cutting-knife — a tool with a crescent- 
shaped blade, and the handle fixed transversely in 
the centre of its concave side? In general outline, 
the ceplialaspis resembles this tool ; the crescent- 
shaped blade representing the head, the transverse 
handle the body.’ The endo-skeleton was mainly 
cartilaginous, retaining the notochord through life. 
The flexible body, assisted by the large tail and 
the fins, would give the ceplialaspis the power of 
moving rapidly through the water. Being a pre- 
daceous fisn, it must have been a formidable enemy 
to its associates in the Palaeozoic Aeas, for, besides 
its power of rapid motion, the sharp margin of its 
shield probably did the work of a vigorously hurled 
javelin, as in the sword-fish. Pteraspis, Asterolepis 
(20 to 30 feet in length), Hcaphaspis, Auchenaspis, 
and a number of other genera, are united in the 
same family as Ceplialaspis. See Kay Lankester, 

A Monograph of the Fishes of the . Old Fed Sand - 
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stone in Britain , part 1 . * Cephalaspidfe (Lond. 
1868-70); R. H. Traquair, The Ganoids of the 
British Carboniferous System ( Palaxmt. Society, 
Lond. 1877). 

Cephnlodlscus, one of the most curious and 
Interesting organisms dredged by the Challenger 
expedition. It was found in the Strait of Magellan, 
was first supposed to be a compound Ascidian, was 


modified to form a funnel through which water is 
squirted. Two or four gills are present in the usual 


monographed (1887) by Professor M‘ In tosh as one 
of the rolyzoa (section Aspidophora), but is re- 
garded by Mr Harmer as closely allied to that mar- 


vellous vertebrate-like worm, Jialanoglossus (q.v.). 
The organisms form a spreading seaweed -like 
brownish colony, measuring in some cases 9 inches 
by 6, and including a great number of little indi- 
viduals, protected by a i Membranous, flexible invest- 
ment or house. Each individual resembles Balano- 
glossus (and also in part backboned animals) in 
many important points, such as (a) the presence of 
gill-slits; (6) the existence of a notochord as a 
dorsal outgrowth from the gut, growing forwards 
into file anterior region or proboscis; and (c) the 
possession of a dorsal central nervous system, most 
richly developed in the middle region (or collar), 
but extending on to the proboscis. As another 
apparent connecting link between invertebrates 
and vertebrates, Cephalodiscus is of the greatest 
zoological interest. See zoology of the voyage of 
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H.M.S. Challenger , Part lxii. ; Report on Cephalo- 
discus , by Professor W. G. M‘Intosh and Mr S. F. 
Harmer. 

Ceplialoilia (Homeric, Same or Samos), the 
largest of the seven Ionian Islands (q.v.), lies 
opposite the entrance of the Gulf of Lepanto or 
Corinth. It is irregular in shape, with a maximum 
length of 30 miles, and an area of 302 sq. m. Pop. 
(1879) 80,543. The surface is mountainous, in one 
point attaining 5310 feet ; the soil for the most part 
thin, and water scarce. The inhabitants, however, 
have planted vineyards wherever the grape will 
grow, and currants and olive-oil are also produced 
for export. The capital is Argostoli (q.v.). 

Cephalo'poda ( Ur. , 4 head-footed ’), the highest 
class of molluscs, and in some respects the highest 
invertebrates. They are usually large animals, 
exclusively marine, with well-developed head- 
region, but (as the quaint name suggests) with the 
4 foot * or ventral surface grown round the mouth, 
and split up into ‘arms,’ which ( with one excep- 
tion) bear suckers. Another part of the foot is 


Cuttle-fish ( Sepia officinalis), swimming and at rest. 

mantle-cavity. While the ancient forms lived in 
shells, the Pearly Nautilus alone remains in this 
state, the shell being in all other cases internal and 
degenerate. The eyes are peculiarly large, and 
their ferocious aspect has earned for many common 
forms the title of 4 devil-fish.’ The mouth in the 
midst of the ‘arms’ is equipped with parrot-like 
teeth, and with a rasping ribbon on the tongue. The 
central nervous system, with its closely associated 
ganglia, is surrounded by a protective cartilagin- 
ous sheath, analogous, though in no way homolo- 
gous, with a vertebrate brain-box. The sexes are 
separate. The structure and life of these animals 
will he discussed under the more familiar title 
Cuttlefish ; only the general characters, classifica- 
tion, and distribution are here noticed. 

Classification , — The Cephalopoda include two 
distinct orders, one represented by the 1 ’early 
Nautilus, the other by all the other living forms, 
which are a«jain divided into Octopoda and I)eca- 
poda, according to the number of the ‘arms.’ 

PlIlRAM'HlATA. TRTRAfiKANCHIATA. 

Two gills, kiduoyn, auricles. Four gills, kidneys, auricles. 

Eight or ten sucker-bearing Numerous, without suckers, 
arms. 

Shell rudimentary or absent, Shell well developed, external, 
never external, in one case chambered, 
chambered. 

An ink-bag. No ink-tug. 

A completely closed funnel. A split funnel. 

Distribution . — Most species occur in warm and 
temperate seas, but those found in the colder waters 
seem much more prolific. The Tetrabranchiata are 
the older forms, and begin in the Silurian, whereas 
the Dibranchiata first appear in Triassic times. 
The Ammonites (q.v.) are the most familiar re- 
presentatives of the former, the Belemnites (q.v.) 
of the latter. 

See especially Cuttlefish, Nautilus, Belemnite, 
Ammonite; also Calamaky, Octopus, Sepia, Sgnn; 
Owen, Memoir of the Pearly Nautilus ( 1832) ; Ferussao 
and D’Orbigny, Histoire naturelle des Ctplialopodes (2 
vols. Paris, 1835-48); Hoyle, Challenger Report on 
Cephalopoda. 

Ccplialoptera* a name formerly used for a 
genus of rays. See Ray. 

Cepllissus, one of the two rivers which water 
the Athenian plain. It rises on the western slope 
of Mount Pentelicus and the southern side of 
Mount Pames, and Hows past Athens on the west 
into the Saronic Gulf near i’lialerum. 
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Cepola* See Bandfish. 

Ceram' (Serang), the largest island of the 
southern Moluccas, lies NE. of Amtoyna, to which 
Dutch residency it belongs, and is divided into 
Great and Little Ceram by the Isthmus of Tamno. 
Area, 6605 sq. m. ; pop. 195,000. The island is 
one of the least explored in the archipelago, and 
comparatively little is known of the interior, 
which is, moreover, but scantily populated, the 
great mass of the people, mostly native Alfuros 
and immigrant Malays, inhabiting the coast 
villages. Much of the* island is very fertile. A 
mountain-chain runs through the country, reach- 
ing in Nusa Keli some 11,000 feet. The chief 
exports are sago, iron, timber, earthenware, birds 
of Paradise, dried fish, edible nests, &c. 

Ceramics ( Or. leramos , ‘ potter’s clay ’ ), a term 
used to designate the department of plastic art 
which comprises all objects made of clay, such as 
vases, cups, bassi-rilievi, cornices, and the like. See 
Pottery. 

Cerastes, or Horned Viper, a genus of 
serpents of the family Viperidie, distinguished by a 
broad depressed heart-shaped head, the scales of 
which are similar to those of the back, and partic- 
ularly remarkable for the development of one of 
the scales of each eyelid into a spine or horn, often 
of considerable length. The tail is very distinct 



Horned Viper ( Cerastes vnhjaris ). 

from the body. This genus is exclusively African, 
and very venomous. There is probably only one 
snecies, Cerastes (vgyptiacus or com at us , the Homed 
Viper of the north of Africa, called Cerastes by 
the ancients, the name being derived from the 
Greek her as, ‘ a horn.’ It was correctly described 
by the traveller Bruce, but his description was for 
some time regarded with incredulity. 

Cerate (Lat. Cera, ‘wax’), a compound of wax 
with other oily and medicinal substances in such 
proportions as to have the consistence of an Oint- 
ment (q.v.). Simple cerate is made by melting 
together 6 parts of olive-oil, 3 of white wax, and 1 
of spermaceti. 

CeratiteS, a genus of Ammonites (q.v.) 
peculiar to, and characteristic of, the Trias. 

Cerat'odllS, the Queensland mud-fish, one of 
the remarkable sub-class of double breathers or 
Dipnoi. The name was originally used for the 
fossil possessors of certain tooth-plates found in the 
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Triassic and Jurassic strata, and to this genus the 
Queensland survivor, which has similar dental 
arrangements, was referred when discovered in 1870. 
Barra munda is the local name. The fish may 
occasionally attain a length of six feet, has a later- 


ally compressed hotly with large scales, and pos- 
sesses very unfish-like limbs with a central jointed 
axis and lateral pieces. It lives in muddy water 
often containing much decaying vegetable matter. 
In this medium it does not find the gill-respiration 
sufficient, and comes to the surface to take gulps of. 
air into the swimming-bladder, which functions as 
alung. It eats leaves and other parts of plants. 
At nights Ceratodus sometimes leaves the water, 
and moves along the river- hank. The expulsion 
of air from its air-bladder or lung is supposed to 
account for a grunting noise then often heard. 
In the dry season it buries itself in the mud. 



The flesh is much esteemed, and compared with 
salmon. This interesting animal will he discussed, 
in its more technical relations, along with its 
neighbour genera — Lepidosiren and Protopterus— - 
under the title Mud-FISHES. 

Ceratonia. See Cakob. 

€er'berilS, in Greek Mythology* the many- 
headed dog — according^ to Hesiod, the offspring of 
Typhoon and Echidna — who guarded the portal of 
the infernal regions. Later writers describe him as 
only three-headed, with the tail and mane composed 
of serpents, though the poets sometimes encumber 
him with a hundred heads. Orpheus charmed him 
hy the magic of his lyre, and Hercules overcame 
him hy strength and dragged him to the upper 
world. 

Ccrca'rla, the technical name applied to an 
embryonic form of many flukes. In all the two- 
suckered flat parasitic worms (the Distomeie 
division of Trematodes) the development is indirect 
or circuitous. The eggs develop into embryos, 
which, instead of growing into adults, produce 
asexually one or more sets of intermediate forms. 
The final form, produced more or less directly from 
the embryo, is called a cercaria, and drows up into 
the adult fluke. It differs from the adult in having 
only rudiments of reproductive organs, in possessing 
eye-spots, and in being (except in one genus) 
equipped with a very movable tail. It is ( 1 ) horn 
within some host, such as a water-snail ; (2) leaves 
this and swims freely in the water; (3) becomes 
sluggish, and enters a second host, or Axes itself on 
some foreign body. Tn this state it loses its tail 
and encansules itself, and does not experience any 
further change till (4) it or its host is eaten by a 
vertebrate, within which the cercaria becomes "an 
adult and sexual fluke. From the latter the em- 
bryos which eventually enter the first-mentioned 
host arise. Sometimes the life-history is simpler, 
but in all cases the cercaria is the form produced 
(generally indirectly) by the original embryo, and 
developing into the "adult. See Fluke. 

Cercis. See Judas’ Tree. 

Cercopithe'cus (Or., 1 tail-ape’), a .genus of 
Monkeys (q.v.). 

Cere. See Bill. 

Cerealia, or Cereal Grasses, so named 
from Ceres (q.v.), are the plants which produce 
grain or corn ; in strictness, all the species of 
grasses ( Graminere ) cultivated for the sake of their 
seed as an article of food. They are also called 
Corn-plants or Bread -plants; but in this wide 
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popular sense the term cereal ceases to have any 
botanical limits, and includes plants of wholly 
distinct orders, notably Buckwheat (natural 
order, Polygonafcea* ), and Quinoa (Chenopodi- 
acefft), &c. ; even the Lotus of the Nile, the Vic- 
• toria regia , and other species of water-lilies might 
thus be added to the list. 

' The cereals proper do not belong to any particular 
tribe of the great order of grasses, but the employ- 
ment of particular species as bread -plants seems to 
have been determined chiefly by the superior size of 
the seed, or by the facility of procuring it in suffi- 
cient quantity, and of freeing it from its unedible 
envelopes. The most extensively cultivated grains 
are Wheat (Triticum), Barley (Hordeum), Iiye 
(Secale), Oats (A vena), Rico (Oryza), Maize or 
Indian Corn (Zea), different kinds of Millet 
(Setaria, Panicum, Paspalum, Pennisetum, and 
Pcmcillaria), and Durra or Guinea Corn ( Sorghum 
or Andropogon). These have all been cultivated 
from time immemorial, and there is great uncer- 
tainty as to the number of species to which the many 
existing varieties belong ; their original forms anil 
native countries often cannot confidently be deter- 
mined. Barley, oats, and rye are the grains of the 
coldest regions, the cultivation of the former two 
extending even within the arctic circle. Wheat is 
next to these, and in the warmer regions of the 
temperate zone its cultivation is associated with 
that of maize and rice, which are extensively culti- 
vated within the tropics. The millets«bolong to 
warm climates, and durra is tropical or sub-tropical. 
Rice is the food of a greattu* number of the human 
race than any other kind of grain. See CORN, 
Barley, Maize, Millet, Rice, Wheat, and 
other separate articles. 

Cerebration, Unconscious. There can be 
no doubt that molecular changes in the cerebrum 
accompany all our conscious mental processes. The 
doctrine of unconscious cerebration as stated by 
Carpenter, Laycock, and others, holds that similar 
changes may go on in the cerebrum without any 
consciousness on our part, until the fully elaborated 
mental result is presented. It is an every-day 
experience that after one has been in vain trying to 
recall some name or incident, it will suddenly Hash 
into the mind when one is thinking of some entirely 
different subject. According to Carpenter the cere- 
brum put in action by our consciousness has gone 
on working automatically but unconsciously, until 
the processes accompanying the mental operation 
of remembering the name or incident have been 
completed. This is the physiological statement 
corresponding to the psychological doctrine that the 
mind may undergo modifications without being 
conscious of the process until the new combination 
is presented to consciousness. See Consciousn ess, 
Mind. 

Cerebro-spinal Fluid is a clear, almost 
colourless, slightly alkaline fluid, closely resem- 
bling lymph in its composition, but containing less 
albumen. It is contained partly within the ventric- 
ular system of the brain, and in part in the loose 
connective tissue (subarachnoid mesh work), which 
lies between the Arachnoid and Pia Mater (q.v.), 
being continued from this latter situation along 
the lymphatic sheaths, which closely invest all 
the blood-vessels in the substance of the brain 
and spinal cord. The spaces which contain it com- 
municate with the lymphatics of the head and of 
the nerves, and with the venous sinuses in the 
dura mater. Its main function, l>esides that of 
removing waste products, is to equalise the pressure 
within tne skull. As the blood pressure increases 
that of the cerebro-spinal fluid diminishes, and vice 
versd. As the brain atrophies it is replaced bv a 
proportionate increase in the fluid. In some dis- 


eases, such as acute and chronic Hydrocephalus 
(q.v.), it is greatly increased, and then it becomes 
a cause of atrophy of the brain. Its value as a 
w r ater-cusliion in diminishing the violence of shock 
from external iniury has been already referred to 
at Brain. Cerebro-spinal means pertaining to the 
brain and spinal cord together, to the cerebro- 
spinal system. For Cerebro-spinal Meningitis, see 
Meningitis. 

Cerebrum, See Brain. 

Ceremonies Master of the, an officer at 
court, instituted by James I. for the reception of 
ambassadors and dignitaries. The same name came 
to be used for the supreme authority on etiquette 
at public assemblies at Bath and elsewhere; Beau 
Nash (q.v.) being the most memorable. 

Cereopsis (Gr., * wax-face’), a genus of birds 
of the family Anatube, to which the New Holland 
goose ( C» name hull undue) belongs. This bird has 
been known since the southern shores of Australia 
were first visited bv navigators. There, and on the 
adjacent islands, they were found in great abund- 
ance ; and so little were they acquainted with the 
danger to be apprehended from man, that the 
earlier navigators easily supplied themselves with 
fresh provisions by knocking them down with 
sticks. The flight is slow and heavy, and the 
bird is naturally becoming less abundant. The cere 
(see Bill) is remarkably large, whence the name. 

Ceres, the Roman name of the great Greek 
goddess Demeter, the protectress of agriculture and 
the fruits of the earth. Her worship was borrowed 
by the Romans from Sicily. Her first temple in 
Rome was vowed by the dictator A. Postumius 
Albinus (496H.C.), to avert a famine with which 
the city was threatened. A great festival, with 
games, the Cerealia, was instituted in her honour, 
and her worship acquired great importance in the 
city. The decrees of the senate were deposited 
in her temple for the inspection of the tribunes 
of the people. See Demeter. 

Ceres, one of the Planetoids (q.v.), anti the 
first of them that was discovered. It was first seen 
by Piazzi at Palermo, January 1, 1801, ami is 
sometimes visible to the naked eye, looking like a 
star between the seventh and eiglith magnitudes. 

CereilS, a large genus of Oactucea* (q.v.), con- 
taining many of the most imposing forms of the 
order, both as respects vegetation and flowering. 
C. gigantens reaches a height of GO feet, often un- 
branched, its tall pillars giving an extraordinary 
character to the landscape of New Mexico, while 
the allied C. peruvianas (36 feet) takes its place in 
Peru. Others have thin snake-like branches ( C. 
flu golli for mis), while the short obconieal C. senilis 
is covered with long silky hairs. Many have 
splendid flowers, and of these C. speeiosissimus with 
scarlet or purplish flowers is often cultivated, while 
C. grand i floras is the well-known night-flowering 
cactus. The fruits are often much esteemed. For 
• illustration, see Cactus. 

! Cerigntola, a town of Italy, 22 miles SE. of 
Foggift by rail, with manufactures of linen, and a 
trade in almonds and cotton. The Spaniards’ deci- 
sive victory over the French here in 1503 established 
Spain s supremacy in Naples. Pop. 22,659. 

Ceri'gO, the southernmost of the seven Ionian 
Islands (q.v.), now officially known again bv its old 
Greek name of Cythera , is separated from the coast 
of Morea by a narrow strait. Area, 107 sq. ni. ; 
pop. (1879) 13,259. It is mostly barren and moun- 
tainous in some parts ; but corn, wine, and olives 
and fruits are raised. Capsali is the capital. In 
ancient times the island was sacred to Venus, as 
the land that received the goddess when she arose 
from the sea. 
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Cerinthus, a heretic who lived at the close of 
the apostolic age, but of whom we have nothing 
better than uncertain and confused accounts. He 
is said to have been a native of Alexandria. He 

S ed from Egypt into Asia Minor, and lived in 
esus contemporaneously (according to the 
belief of the church) with the aged apostle John. 
It is related by Iremvus, on the authority of 
Polycarp, that John held the heretic in such 
detestation that, on a certain occasion, when he 
encountered Cerinthus in the baths of Ephesus, he 
immediately left the baths, saying to those about 
him : ‘Let us fly, lest the bath fall on us, since 
Cerinthus is within, the enemy of the truth.’ It is 
also said by Irenauis that the Gospel by St John 
was written in direct opposition to the tenets of 
Cerinthus. He held that the world was not made 
by the highest God, but by some angel or power far 
removed from and ignorant of the Supreme Being. 
He is also said to have held coarse and sensual 
millenarian views, to have believed the Jewish 
ceremonial law to be in part binding upon 
Christians, and to have taught that the Divine 
Spirit was first united with the man Jesus in his 
baptism by John. Cerinthus being, so far as is 
known, the oldest teacher of Judaico- Gnostic prin- 
ciples, and, according to Neander, ‘ the intermedi- 
ate link between the Judaising and Gnostic sects, 5 
there would naturally be a greater incongruity and 
want of harmony in his system than in the later 
developments of Gnosticism (q.v.). 

Ccritllilim, a genus of Prosobranchiate Gas- 
teropods, and type of a large family, Cerithiadm. j 
The shell is rough, naked, spiral, elongated, with 
many coils, and with an oval ooliciue aperture which 
has a short canal in front. The species of this 
family are numerous (140), most of them marine, 
but many inhabiting estuaries and brackish 
rather than salt water ; some are found in lakes 
and rivers. A few belong to temperate climates, 
but most of them are tropical, and in mangrove 
swamps they particularly abound. The fossil 
species are very numerous, and almost all limited 
to the Tertiary formations. C. rnlgatum , over six 
inches in height, is often seen in Italian markets. 

CerilllKl (sym. Ce, eq. 92) is a rare metal 
found in cerite and a few other minerals. It 
is a white metal, lias not lieen obtained in any 
quantity, is not therefore employed in any manu- 
facture, and forms two basic oxides and a numerous 
class of salts. The nitrate and oxalate of cerium 
have been employed in the vomiting of pregnancy, 
their action being somewhat similar to that of the 
sulmitrate of bismuth. Cerium biscuits are biscuits 
containing a small proportion of the oxalate, and 
they form a very convenient medium for the 
administration of "the salt. Cerite or Ochrbitc is 
the silicate of cerium, and is found as a mineral 
in gneiss, near Kiddarhytta, in Wes tman land in 
Sweden. 

Cerox'ylon. Sec Wax Palm. 

Cerre'to, a cathedral city of South Italy, on a 
slope of the Apennines, 14 miles NNW. of Bene* 
vento. Pop. 5129. 

Cerro de Pasco, the capital of the Peruvian 
department of Junin, stands at an elevation of 
14,276 feet, 138 miles NE. of Lima. Near it are 
some of the richest silver-mines on the continent. 
The climate is cheerless and inclement. Pop. 7000, 
mostly Indians and half-breeds. 

Cerro Gordo, a plateau in Mexico, the most 
easterly on the route from Vera Cruz to the capital. 
Here, on 18th April 1847, the Americans totally 
defeated the Mexicans. 

Cerro Largo, a department in the NE. of 
Uruguay, well watered, with large savannahs and 


forests. Area, 6735 sq. m. ; pop. (1884 ) 3&000, 
chiefly engaged in cattle-raising. Capital, Cerro 
Largo or Melo ; pop. 5000. 

Certaldo, a town of Centril Italy, T9 miles 
SW. of Florence (37 by rail). It is noteworthy 
as the residence of Boccaccio, who was born ana# 
died here. His house is still standing, much as it 
was in the poet’s time. Pop. 2500. 

Certtliidae. a family of birds, generally placed 
in the great order Insessores or Passeres. They are 
best known by their most typical representatives 
the Creepers (q.v.). They are widely distributed 
birds, absent however from the Ethiopian and 
neo-tropical regions, and the family includes twelve 
genera and about fifty species. They are expert 
climbers, and feed on insects. 

Certificate, in the law of England and of the 
United States, is a written statement by a person 
having a public, or official status concerning some 
matter within his knowledge and authority. There 
j are a great many classes of such certificates-j-e*g. 
i certificate of charge upon land ; certificate of the 
chief-clerk in Chancery proceedings, which is practi- 
cally a report of what the clerk has done ; certificate 
of discharge of a debtor in liquidation ; certificate 
of incorporation under the Companies Acts; certifi- 
i cate of mortgage on ships under the Merchant 
Shipping Acts; certificate of naturalisation. In 
the United States, the word is commonly applied to 
any formal statement made by a public servant in 
the execution of his duty, as^by a collector of taxes, 
a postmaster, &c. See Character. 

Certification, in tfie law of Scotland, signifies 
the judicial assurance given to a party of the 
course to be followed by the judge in case lie 
disobeys the will of a summons, or other writ or 
order of the court. Reiterated contumacy on the 
part of the defender was at one time punished with 
confiscation of his property (1449, chap. 29), but 
now certification merely means that if he fails to 
appear in the usual manner, the judge will decern, 
or pronounce judgment against him. 

Certiorari is the writ by which, since the 
abolition of imprisonment for debt and the cqii- 
sequent disuse of the better known writ habeas 
corpus, causes are removed from inferior courts of 
record into the High Court of Justice. This is a 
matter of considerable importance to the commer- 
cial public. Such removal is either before or after 
judgment in the inferior court. Before judgment 
certiorari is competent as tort, in all cases 
except where the sum sued for is less than £5. 
Either party can remove the cause, but, where the 
sum is less than £20, the defendant must give his 
sureties for the debt and costs. The removal must 
be within six weeks after appearance of defendant. 

In the superior court the plaintiff must make a 
fresh statement of claim. The certiorari is obeyed 
by sending up the original record. Under the 
Judicature Acts there is a further power of removal 
when any defence or counter-claim is set up which 
is beyond the jurisdiction of the inferior court. In 
the county courts, where the action on contract is 
above £20, or on tort above £5, the defendant lias 
a general right to certiorari on security for costs. 
Where the discretion of the superior court is 
appealed to, such considerations as the difficulty 
of legal points, the improbability of obtaining an 


of legal points, the improbability of obtaining an 
impartial jury, are important. After judgment, 
certiorari is often applied for by the successful 
plaintiff for purposes of execution, where the 
person or effects of the defendant cannot he found 
in the jurisdiction of the inferior court. Certiorari 
may also be obtained as of right by the crown to 
remove an indictment in a criminal cause to the 
Queen’s Bench Division or the Central Criminal 
Court. This writ used also to be of right to private 
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prosecutors, but since the institution of the Court 
of Criminal Appeal it is necessary to show cause, 
as in a civil case from the county courts, and to 
give security. * 

In the United States, certiorari is generally pro- 
vided for by statute, but where no such provision is 
made, or no other mode of review of the proceedings 
of an inferior court has been provided by statute, 
any superior Court exercising common law jurisdic- 
tion has an inherent right to issue this writ. It is 
used in both civil and criminal cases to bring the 
whole record of the inferior tribunal before a 
superior court, to determine whether the former 
ha& proceeded within its jurisdiction, anti also to 
enable substantial justice to he done whenever an 
inferior tribunal has failed to proceed according to 
the requirements of the law. it is used as an 
original process to remove a cause, anti change 
venue, only where the superior court is satisfied 
that an impartial trial will not otherwise he had. 

Ctegto'sa di Pavi a, a celebrated Carthusian 
monastery, 5 miles N. of Pavia, was founded in 
1396 by Giovanni Galeazzo Visconti, first Duke of 
Milan, in atonement for the murder of his uncle. 
The church is a splendid structure in the form of a 
Latin cross, the ground-plan being 252 feet long 
by 177 feet broad. The richly sculptured facade, 
designed by Borgognonc, was commenced in 1473. 
The building is made up of various styles, but the 
Pointed prevails in the interior, which is decorated 
with frescoes, painting^, &c., and contains a gor- 
geous high -altar, the mausoleum of the founder, 
and several monuments. After the battle of Pavia 
(1525), Francis T. was for three days a prisoner at 
the Certosa, which, since the dissolution of the 
monasteries, has been constituted a national 
monument. The name certosa is a form of Car- 
thusian ( q. v. ), and is used of other monasteries 
of the order, as that to the south of Florence. 

Ceril'llieil is ear-wax, the yellow waxy matter 
which is secreted by certain glands lying in the 
passage that leads from the external opening of the 
ear to the membrane of the tympanum. Jt lubri- 
cates the passage and entangles particles of dust 
and small insects, preventing them from getting 
farther in. See Ear. 

Cervantes Saavedra, Miguel de, the 
author of Don Quixote, was born at Alcala de 
Henares in 1547. His birthday is unknown, but 
he was baptised on the 9th of October. He was a 
descendant of a family that traced its origin back 
to the 10th century through a line of Castilian 
nobles, of whom one was the renowned warrior 
Nuflo Alfonso, whose grandson took the surname 
of Cervantes from the old castle of San Servando, 
or Cervantes, near Toledo. It was home with 
■honour by many church dignitaries, soldiers, and 
magistrates of the 14th and 15th centuries, but at 
the birth of the man who gave it immortality it 
had ceased to be one of the prominent names of 
Spain. The name of Saavedra came into the poet’s 
branch of the family by marriage in the 15th 
century. Of Cervantes personally we know little 
or nothing beyond what lie himself tells us, but of 
the events of "his life there is a tolerably complete 
record. The story of his having studied at Sala- 
manca is improbable; all we know of his edu- 
cation is that Juan Lopez de Hoy os, a professor 
of belles-lettres* at Madrid, calls him his ‘dearly 
beloved pupil.* The first known productions of 
liis pen appeared in 1569 in a collection of pieces 
on the death of the queen, edited by the pro- 
fessor. Early in the same year lie passed over into 
Italy in the service of Cardinal Giulio Acquaviva, 
but shortly afterwards enlisted as a soldier under 
the command, it would appear, of Marc Antony 
Colonna. At the battle of Lepanto lie was in 


the thick of the fight, and received three severe 
gunshot wounds, by one of which his left hand and 
arm were permanently disabled. After having seen 
some further service "against the Turks in Tunis, 
lie was returning to Spain in 1575 with letters 
of recommendation to tne king from Don John of 
Austria and the Viceroy of Sicily, when the galley 
he sailed in was captured by Algerine corsairs, 
and with his brother Rodrigo and several others 
he was carried into Algiers. He remained in 
captivity five years, during which he made four 
daring attempts to escape, and lived in almost 
d&ily expectation of death or torture. It was not 
for himself alone that he sought freedom. No 
nobler story of unselfish heroism lias ever been 
told than that in the depositions of bis fellow 
captives at Algiers, where they testify to his self- 
devotion, his dauntless spirit, and his generosity, 
and with touching earnestness strive to give ex- 
pression to their own gratitude, love, and admira- 
tion. In 1580 lie was ransomed by the charity 
of the Redeinptorist Fathers and the devotion 
of his family, which reduced itself to poverty 
to provide the sum required ; and rejoining his 
old regiment in Portugal, he served in the expe- 
dition to the Azores under the Marquis of Santa 
Cruz. The story of a liaison with a Portuguese 
lady is an invention of the biographers to account 
for a certain Isabel de Saavedra mentioned in 
an official document of 1605 as his natural 
daughter. There is no other evidence of her 
existence, and if this is to be relied upon she 
was lHirii after his marriage, and nearly two years 
after liis return from Portugal. At the "close 
of the war he retired from military life and* 
turned liis attention to literature. His first work 
was the Galatea, a pastoral romance of the same 
class as the Diana of Montemayor and the Filida 
of liis friend Montalvo. It was printed at Alcahi 
in 1585 — not, as is commonly said, Madrid, 1584. 
While it was passing through the press he married, 
and for two or three years strove to gain a liveli- 
hood by writing for the stage. He produced between 
twenty and thirty plays, of which two only, the 
Nnnatncia and the Trato de Artjel , have survived ; 
but from his own account it is plain that, though 
not ill received, they failed to attract, and that 
Ik; was driven to seek some other employment. 
In 1587 he migrated to Seville, where he obtained 
the post of deputy-purveyor to the fleet. In 1594 
lie was appointed a collector of revenues for the 
kingdom of Granada ; but in 1597, failing to make 
up the sum due to the treasury, be was sent to 
prison at Seville. lie was released, however, on 
giving security for the balance, but not reinstated ; 
nor can the government be charged with undue 
harshness, for though no stain attaches to his 
integrity, it is clear that as a business-like official 
he was" not faultless. He remained some time 
longer at Seville, but nothing is known of liis 
movements from 1599 to 1603. Local tradition 
maintains that he wrote Don Quixote in prison 
at Argamasilla in La Mancha ; but it lias nothing 
to support it save the fact that Argamasilla is 
Don Quixote’s village. In 1603 he was living at 
Valladolid ; in September 1604 leave was granted 
to print the first part of Don Quixote , and early 
in January 1605 tne lx>ok came out at Madrid. 
It is commonly asserted that its reception was cold ; 
but the truth" is that it leaped into popularity at 
once. Within a month two pirated editions were 
in the press at Lisbon ; by the autumn five editions 
had been published ; and Don Quixote and Sancho 
Panza paraded the streets as familiar characters 
in the pageants at Valladolid that spring. By a 
minority, however, it was not . welcomed. Lope 
de Vega wrote sneeringly of it and its author 
months before it was printed — for it had a pre- 
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vious circulation* in manuscript— and lie and liis 
brother-dramatists showed how bitterly they re- 
sented the criticism in chapter 48. Cervantes was 
slow in taking advantage of his popularity. In- 
stead of giving his readers the sequel they asked 
for, he busied himself with writing for the stage 
and composing short tales, or * exemplary novels ’ 
as lie called them. The Vinge del Farnaso, a 
poem of over 3000 lines in terza rima , reviewing 
the poetry and poets of the day, was another of 
his productions at this time. In 1613 he published 
1 his twelve No veins, and promised his readers the 
second part of Don Quixote ‘ shortly. ’ Ihit in 1014 
a writer, under the pseudonym "of Alonso Fer- 
nandez de Avellaneda, brought out a spurious 
second part, with an insulting preface, full of 
coarse personal abuse of Cervantes. It was the 
work of a dull plagiarist, an imitator insensible 
to the merits of his model ; but it served as the 
spur Cervantes needed to urge him to the com- 
pletion of the genuine second part, which was sent 
to* the press early in 1615, and published at the 
end of the year. It was not too soon ; his health 
was already failing, and he died at Madrid on the 
23d of April 1616. His last labours were given 
to things more important in his eyes than Don 
Quixote. While it was in the press lie revised 
and published his rejected comedies and inter- 
ludes, and but a short time before his death he 
iinished his romance of Persilcs and Sigisniunda. 
There are few pieces of his writing more charac- 
teristic of the man than the last two that ever 
came from his pen — written, indeed, upon bis very 
deathbed — the address to the reader and the dedi-' 
cation to the Conde dc Lemos, whose generosity 
had relieved him from the pressure of poverty ; 
and, like every glimpse of himself that his pages 
give us, they make us wish that we knew more 
of one so full of wisdom, patience, and charity, so 
bright and so brave. 

It is in right of Don Quixote that the name of 
Cervantes has a place here ; lmt his minor works 
entitle him to an honourable one in the history of 
Spanish literature. His novels are the best of 
their kind — a kind Spain excelled in ; and though 
the Galatea is doubtless inferior to the Diana, its 
greatest fault is that, like the Diana, it belongs 
to a radically insipid species of romance. The 
title of poet is commonly denied him ; but if a 
good deal of his poetry is weak, there is much 
that only a poet could have written, and not even 
Garcilaso had a liner sense of melody or a truer 
touch in verse. It would be unjust to judge of 
his dramatic powei's by the comedies printed in 
1615. They were nothing more than a desperate 
attempt to gain a footing on the stage by a con- 
cession to the popular taste. To found a great 
national drama worthy of his country was the 
ambition of his life, and the first step was to 
obtain a hearing. The tragedy of Numancia, 
with all its defects the most powerful and original 
drama in the language, is a better measure of 
Cervantes as a dramatist. And if it is impossible 
to accept his own estimate of the Fee sties and 
Sigismunda, no reader will deny its invention and 
grace of style. His minor works all show signs 
of the author’s care ; Don Quixote, on the other 
hand, is the most carelessly written of all great 
books. Cervantes, it is plain, did not look upon 
it in that light. He was very proud of its popu- 
larity ; but all he ever claims for it is that it will 
amuse, and that it did the state some service in 
laughing chivalry romances out of fashion. He 
wrote it by fits and starts ; lie neglected it for his 
other works ; he sent it to the printers without 
revision, and made merry over their blunders and 
his own oversights. But it may be that we owe 
more to this carelessness than we think. One of 


the marvels of this marvellous book is its perennial 
youth. After well-nigh three centuries it is as 
fresh and full of life as when it came from La 
Cuesta’s press. In his other works Cervantes 
studied recognised models and consulted the tastes 
of the day; in Don Quixote he followed the lead 
of life* own genius alone, and wrote only as instinct 
prompted him. Written in a desultory fashion, it 
liad time to grow and ripen under his hand ; Don 
Quixote and Sancho, outlines at first, became by 
degrees flesh and blood realities to his mind, anti 
beings that he loved ; and the book — the second part 
especially — served him as a kind of commonplace- 
l>ook to which he turned to when he was in Jhe 
mood, making it the depository of his thoughts 
and record of the experience and observation of a 
stirring life. We need not commit the disloyalty 
of doubting his word when he says that all he 
sought was to cure his countrymen of their, passion 
for chivalry romances. He had motive enough in 
the magnitude of the evil, and his was only c one 
of scores of voices lifted up against it ; *nor is 
there anything extraordinary in a champion of 
true chivalry, as he was, resenting a mockery that 
made it contemptible. But the genius of Cer- 
vantes was essentially discursive, and many other 
offenders and offences were comprehended in the 
indictment that he brought against the romances 
of chivalry and their readers. 

The only complete edition of Cervantes’ works 
is that Kivadenevra (in 12 vols. large 8vo, 
Madrid, 1863-64). Editioflk of the selected works 
are those of Ibarra (<6 vols. small 8vo, Madrid, 
1803-5 ), Bossange (10 vols. 12mo, Paris, 1826), 
and vol. i. of the liibliotcea dc A a tores Espa Holes 
(Madrid, 1846). Of Don Quixote in the original 
about 150 editions are known, and more than 
double that number of editions in other languages. 
The first worthy of the book was Tonson’s (London, 
1738, in 4 vols. 4to); other notable ones are the Aca- 
demy edition (4 vols. 4to, Madrid 1780); Bowie’s 
(6 vols. 4to, Salisbury and Lond. 1781); Pellicer’s 
( 5 vols. 8vo, Madrid, 1797-98) ; Clemencin’s (6 vols. 
4to, Madrid, 1833 39), with exhaustive commentary 
and notes ; Hartzenbusch’s, in vols. iii.-vi. of 
the complete works, and also in 4 vols. small 
8 vo. 1863, a beautiful pocket edition printed 
at Argamasilla, in the house which was, accord- 
ing to local tradition, the prison of Cervantes ; in 
these last the editor has in many instances restored 
the text of the first edition, lmt in many also 
recklessly tampered with it. F. Lopez Eabra’s 
(2 vols. 4to, Barcelona, 1871-74) is an admirable 
reproduction by photography of the first edition. 
The claim of Sen or Ortego’s edition (Palencia, 
1884) to give corrections made by Cervantes him- 
self cannot be seriously maintained. There are 
translations in fourteen languages. The oldest is 
the English by Shelton, made in 1608 and printed 
1612 (second part, 1620), a vigorous but rude and 
inaccurate version. Other English translations are 
those of Phillips (1689), Motteux (1702), Jervas 
(commonly called Jarvis, 1742), Smollett (1755), 
A. J. Dufiield (3 vols. 8vo, 1881), John Ormsby (4 
vols. 8vo, 1885), and H. E. Watts (5 vols. 4to, 1888 
ct sea.). In French there are nine versions, besides 
abridgments : the oldest is Oudin’s ( printed inl616), 
the best Viardot’s (1836). In German there are no 
less than thirteen, from the earliest in 1621 to the 
latest and best by Ludwig Braunfels in 1883-84. 
There are as many as ten Russian versions, but 
most of these are from the French, or abridgments. 
Franciosini’s Italian version appeared as early as 
1622, and has been followed by two others ; and 
there are versions in Dutch, Danish, Polish, Portu- 
guese, Swedish, Hungarian, Bohemian, Servian, 
and Greek. The best Life of Cervantes is by 
Navarrete; but there is also a good one by D. 
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Geronimo Moran attached to the edition de luxe 
of Don Quixote , in 3 vols. imp. 4to, Madrid, 1863. 

Uervet'ri (from Cmre Vet us) , a village of Italy, 
19 miles WNW. of Rome, on the site of the ancient 
Cfvre or A aylla , formerly one of the most important 
Cities of Etruria. Conquered and degraded hv the 
Romans in 363 b.c., it experienced but a brief 
renewal of prosperity under the empire as a water- 
ing-place (the warm Bagni del Sasso, still used), 
and finally fell into decay in the 13th century. 
Many Etruscan remains have been found near by. 

Cer'vida? and Cervus. See Deer. 
jftervin, Mont. See Matterhorn. 
Ccsalpino. See Cassalpinus. 
Cesarewitch. See Czar. 

Ce'sari, Giuseppe (sometimes called Arpino), 
an Italian painter, born at Arpino about 1568, 
was greatly honoured by no less than five popes, 
and died at Rome, 3d »Iuly 1640: His works- in 
fr#*c<* and oil— display lively imagination, and 
great tact in execution. 

Oesarotti, Melchiork, an excellent Italian 
poet, was born 15th May 1730, at Padua, where he 
tilled the Greek and Hebrew chairs. He gained 
a reputation by his translation of Macpherson’s 
Oman (1763). The versification of this work, like 
that of his free translation of the Iliad , under the 
title of La Morte di Eitorr, was admired by Allieri, 
and Cesarotti unquestionably threw freslP life into 
Italian literature. H^also wrote on the philosophy 
of language and of taste.* His Lingue (8 vols. 
1785) and Jlagionamento nulla Fi/osojra del Gusto 
are his best works. He died 3d November 1808. 

Ccsc'lKU a town of Central Italy, 1*2 miles SE. of 
Eorli by rail, with a cathedral and a trade in silk, 
wine, hemp, ami sulphur. Cesena gave birth to 
two popes — Pius VI. and VII. Pop. ( 1881 ) 11,435. 
Here Murat defeated the Austrians, 30th March 1815. 

Ces'nola* Count Luiui Palma di, arelueolo- 
gist, was born near Turin, June ‘29, 183*2. He served 
with the Sardinian contingent in the Crimean war, 
went to New York in 1860, and served as a volunteer 
in the civil war. Appointed American consul at 
Cyprus in 1865, he commenced a series of excava- 
tions which he continued for about ten years with 
the most remarkable success. Ilis splendid collec- 
tion of statues and figures, lamps, vases, inscrip- 
tions* and other antiquities, was opened in New 
York in 187*2 as the ‘ Cesnola Collection of Cyprian 
Antiquities.’ Doubts expressed in 1879 as to the 
authenticity of part of the collection were proved to 
lie groundless. His chief work is Cyprus, its ancient 
Cities , Tombs , and Temples (1877). 

Ces'pede.s, Paulo de, Spanish painter, born 
at Gorelova in 1536, studied at Home under Michael 
Angelo and Raphael, and in 1577 became a pre- 
bendary at Cordova, where lie established a school 
of art, and was also active as an architect, 
painter, and writer. He died 26th July 1608. 

Cess (short for assess ). See Land-tax. 

Cessio Boiiorillll (Lat. ‘cession or surrender 
of goods’), a process, which the law of Scotland 
borrowed from that of Rome, and which also 
appears in most of the continental systems. On 
making a surrender of estate to his creditors, the 
debtor was granted a judicial protection from im- 
prisonment in respect of all debts then due by him. 
As, however, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1880, except in the case of 
rates and taxes due, cessio as a process for the 
protection or liberation from imprisonment of in- 
solvent debtors is now practically obsolete. The 
Act of 1880, however, introduced a new process of 
cessio, resembling sequestration, and really a cheap 
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anil summary method of distributing a small estate 
among the creditors. The petition must lie pre- 
sented in the sheriff-court either by a creditor or 
bv the notour bankrupt himself. Notice is given 
in the Gazette , there is a meeting of creditors, the 
debtor is publicly examined, the sheriff grouts a 
decree appointing a trustee and ordering the debtor 
to convey all his estate (except working tools, 
alimentary funds, and future acquisitions) to the 
trustee, who then ranks the various claims on the 
estate, subject to an appeal to the sheriff. A most 
important change was introduced by the Bank- 
ruptcy ami Cessio Act, 1881, which provides for the 
first time that the debtor under a cessio may 
obtain a statutory discharge, but only if be pays 
5s. per ,£1, or satisfies the sheriff that failure to pay 
such a dividend is not due to his fault. The pro- 
cess of cessio must be distinguished in some of its 
effects from the English and American assignment 
for the benefit of creditors under insolvent statutes. 
See Bankruptcy, Insolvency, Sequestration ; 
Goudyon Bankruptcy (1886). 

Cesspool. See Sewacje. 

Cestoid Worms ( Cestoda ), an order of flat 
worms ( Plathelininthos), of internal parasitic 
habit, and generally known as Tapeworms (q.v.). 
The adult consists of an asexual * head,’ attached 
by books or suckers or both to the host, and 
budding oft’ a long chain of fiat sexual, hermaphro- 
dite ‘joints,’ which become mature at a certain 
distance from the ‘ bead,’ have a measure of in- 
dividuality and independence, and are eventually 
expelled. There is no alimentary canal nor vas- 
cular system ; the nervous system is usually com- 
plex, but of a low order ; there is a well -developed 
excretory system of branching tubes. The repro- 
ductive organs of the ‘joints’ arc usually very 
complex. The liberated ‘joints’ or ‘proglottides’ 
break: up, and set free embryos, which find their 
way into other hosts, and undergoing considerable 
change become bladder- worms, develop a bead, or 
in some cases heads, and only become sexual when 
their host is in twn eaten by the original species 
in which the tapeworm nourished. There is thus 
an alternation of generations between the asexual 
bladder-worm and the sexual tapeworm. The order 
includes about 25 genera and 5(X) species, mostly 
parasitic in vertebrates. The genus Tienia (tape- 
worm) includes more than half the known species. 
The Cestodes are linked to the flukes or Trematodes 
by forms like Amphilina, Caryophylheus, and Arch- 
igetes, which have no ‘joints,’ and a single repro- 
ductive system ; and there is a well-marked series 
from these up to the most specialised Tienia. 
Echineibothrium, Phyllobothrium, Anthobothrium, 
Acantliobothrium, Tetrarhyncbus, Ligula (q.v.), 
Bothriocephalus (q.v.), are the important genera 
besides Tienia. See Tapeworms ; also Bladder- 
worm, Parasitism, and Leuckart’s Parasites of 
Man . 

festracioil, a genus of sharks, regarded as 
constituting a distinct family, Cestraciontidie, al- 
though not more than four species are known as 
now existing. It is characterised by having two 
dorsal fins and one anal, the first dorsal situated 
over the space between the pectorals and ventrals ; 
a spine forming the front of each dorsal ; a short 
wide tail, with its upper lobe strongly notched 
beneath ; the mouth at the fore end of the snout ; 
spiracles distinctly visible, rather behind the eyes ; 
and small gill -openings. The front of the mouth 
is armed with obtuse angular teeth, whilst the 
margins and inner surface of the jaws are covered 
with pavement-like teeth, presenting a general 
continuity of surface, as in skates,' and disposed 
in rounded oblique scrolls — the former evidently 
adapted to the seizing of food, the latter to the 
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crushing and bruising of it They are of obvious 
use with a diet of liard-shelled crustaceans and 



Upper Jaw of Port- Jackson Shark ( Cestracion. philippi). 

molluscs. The front teeth are sharp iii the young 
forms. The egg-case has two curious spiral ridges 
surrounding it. The Port- Jackson 

f Shark, or ‘Nurse’ ( C. philimd) of 
the Australian seas, and tlie Cat 
Shark of Japan and China ( C. 
zebra ), seem to differ chiefly in the 
patterns of colour. None exceed 
five feet in length. The Cestra- 
riontida? are particularly interest- 
ing to geologists, for the oldest 
fossil sharks belong in great part to 
this family. ‘The remains are 
found even in the Pahvozoic strata ; 
they become more numerous in the 
Carboniferous series ; they are very 
numerous in the Lias and Chalk 
Outside view of formations ; but there they cease 
Egg-case of almost entirely, the strata of the 
Ce * tracio n Tertiary series con taining scarcely 
philippi. any of them.’ In modern times the 
species are reduced, as we have 
seen, to four at most, and other types of shark 
have become more prevalent. The fossil forms 
were abundant, also much larger, and the cestra- 
eions thus furnish a particularly good illustration 
of a decadent family. 

Cestui que Trust, a person for whom another 
is a trustee. The term is Norman-French, and 
means in English law, and also in the United 
States, exactly what Beneficiary (q.v.) means in 
Scots law. 

Cestus ((Jr. l est os, ‘embroidered’), a girdle 
worn by (2 reek and Homan women, but at what 
part of the body is somewhat uncertain. It was 
worn apparently between the cingulum , which was 
a sash or girdle over the tunic just under the 
bosom, and the zone, worn mostly by young un- 
married women lower down the body, just above 
the hips. According to Winckelmann, the cestus 
was itself worn round the loins ; according to 
Heyne and Visconti, immediately under the bosom. 
The cestus of Aphrodite was covered with such 
alluring representations of the joys of love that she 
who wore it was irresistible. It was borrowed by 
Hera when she desired to win the love of Zeus. 
— Cestus, or more correctly, Cestus, the boxing 
gauntlets worn by the ancient prize-fighters, which 
consisted of leather thongs bound round the hands 
and wrists. They sometimes reached as high up as 
the elbows, and were armed with lead or metal 
bosses to increase the force of the blow. 

Cetacea, an order of mammals, of aquatic 
habit and fish-like form. The head is large, the 
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neck indistinct ; there is generally a median dorsal 
fin, and the tail has lateral flukes ; the fore-limbs 
are reduced to paddles, the hind -limbs are at most 
represented by slight internal traces ; the skin is 
smooth, and, with the occasional exception of a 
few bristles near the mouth, hairless ; there’ is A 
thick layer of fat or blubber under the skin which 
serves instead of hair as a heat-retainer. The eve 
is small, there is no external ear,* the nostrils 
are situated vertically. The bones are spongy 
and oily, the neck vertebra* are compressed and 
often fused, there is no union to form a sacrum. 
The skull is peculiarly modified, the brain-case 
being high, and the front part prolonged into more 
or less of a snout. There are no collar-bones ; 
the bones of the arm are flattened and stiff; the 
joints of the second and third fingers are always 
above the normal number; the whole arm forms a 
flipper ; the hip-girdle and hind-leg are degenerate. 
In one group teeth are absent except in the foetus, 
and are replaced by ‘ whalebone ’ growths from jhe 
palate ; in no case is there more than one ‘set of 
teeth. The stomach has several chambers ; the 
intestine is simple. The liver is less divided than 
usual, and there is no gall-bladder. The blood- 
vessels form wonderful networks ( retia mirabilia ). 
The top of the windpipe is prolonged forwards so 
as to form, when embraced by the soft palate, a 
continuous air-passage from nostrils to lungs. 
The brain is large. The placenta is ‘ non -deciduate 
and diffuse.’ The teats are two in number, and 
lie beside the female genital aperture ; the milk 
is squeezed into the nicmth of the sucking young. 

The Cetacea are widely distributed uTall seas 
and in some large rivers. They swim powerfully, 
and the tail works up and down, not sideways. 
They rise to the surface to breathe, and do not 
spout sea- water from their blowholes. The expira- 
tion is periodic and violent, and the forcibly ex- 
pelled air being laden with water, vapour may 
condense in a pillar of fine spray, or the ascending 
column may carry uv> some surface sea-water along 
with it, but it must lie recognised that the process 
is simply that of ordinary expiration in peculiar 
conditions. They are mostly inoffensive, generally 
social in habit, vary from *4 to 60 feet in lengtli, 
and feed gn jelly-fish, crustaceans, pteropods, 
cuttlefish, fishes, aiid in one genus (Urea) on seals 
and on other whales. 

Two very distinct series have to be distinguished 
— ( a ) the Toothed Whales or Odontoceti, arid (6) 
the Baleen Whales or Mystacoceti. The former 
include Sperm Whales (Physeter), the Bottlenose 
( Hvperoodon ), the genus Platanista and its allies, 
and the great family of Dolphins (q.v.). The 
latter sub-order includes the Right Whale ( Bahena), 
the ‘Humpbacks’ (Mcgaptera), and the Rorquals 
(Bahenoptera). 

In the Eocene, Cetacea are represented by primi- 
tive, less specialised forms, known as Zeuglodons, 
but the remains are, as one would expect, some- 
what fragmentary, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them very uncertain. In Miocene and Plio- 
cene strata still more fragmentary cetacean remains 
have been found, and are grouped together in the 
genus Squalodon. 

There is much doubt and dispute in regard to the 
origin and affinities of Cetacea. They are related 
by some to Carnivores, but the researches of Pro- 
fessor Flower have made it more probable that they 
have much closer affinities with Ungulates. He 
regards it as not unlikely that the whole group had 
a Fresh-water origin. Fuller details must oe sought 
under the article Whale. See Flower’s article 
4 Mammalia,’ Ency. Brit . 

Ceteosatiriis ( ketos, ‘whale;’ sauros, ‘lizard’), 
a large dinosauriaii reptile belonging to the 
Jurassic System (q.v.). According to Professor 
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than 10 feet in height and of a hulk m proportion. 
It appears to haye frequented the marshes and 
river-sides of the period, and to have been a vege- 
table-feeder. The word is also spelt Cetiomurus. 

• Cetewayo* See Zulus. 

Cetinje (also spelt Cettignc ), capital of Monte- 
negro, lies in a rocky valley 2093 feet alwve sea- 
level, and 17 miles E. of Cattaro, with which it is 
connected by a carriage road. It is the residence of 
the prince, and of an archimandrite, and consists of 
an unpretentious palace, a few private houses, an 
abbey, gaol, arsenal, theatre ( which serves also for 
tilt state library and national museum ), hospital, 
theological, seminary, gymnasium, anti a girl’s liigli- 
school, maintained at the charge of the Empress of 
Russia. Behind the palace is an elm, under which 
the prince delivers judgments. Pop. 1200. 

Cetotolitcs, a name given by Owen to fossil 
cetacean ear-hones, which occur in great abund- 
ance in the Red Crag of Suffolk (see Pliocene). 
They are rubbed and water-worn, and have 
evidently been washed out of some earlier strata, 
which remain yet unrecognised. The extent of 
these earlier strata must have been very great, 
seeing that the crag beds now extend over a large 
district in Essex and Suffolk, and att<ain a thick- 
ness in some places of not less than 40 feet. 
Professor Henslow in 1843 drew the attention of 
agricultural chemists to this deposit as a source of 
materials for manures and since then superphos- 
phate manures have been n^mufactured from it to 
the value of many thousand pounds annually ; a 
striking example of the valuable practical results 
which frequently How from a purely scientific dis- 
covery. 

Cette, an important seaport town of France, in 
the department of Herault, is built on a neck of 
land between the lagoon of Thau and the Mediter- 
ranean, 23 miles SW. of Montpellier. The space 
inclosed by the piers and breakwater forming the 
harbour can accommodate about 400 vessels ; and 
the harbour is defended by forts. A broad deep 
canal, lined with excellent quays, connects the port 
with the Lake of Thau, and so with the (’anal du 
Midi and the Rhone, thus giving to Cette an ex- 
tensive inland traffic ; it has likewise an active 
foreign commerce. The principal trade is in wine, 
brandy, salt, dried fruits, fish, dyestuffs, per- 
fumery, and verdigris. Cette has shipbuilding 
yards, salt-works, glass-works, factories for the 
manufacture of syrups and grape-sugar, &c. It 
in a resort for sea-bathing, and has extensive 
fisheries. Colbert founded it in 1666. Pop. (1872) 
25,181 ; (1886) 36,762. 

Ce'llta, a fortified port belonging to Spain, on 
the coast of Morocco, opposite Gibraltar. The 
town occupies the site of the Roman colony of Ad 
Scptem F nitres, so called from the seven hills rising 
here in a group, of which the most prominent are 
Montes Almina and Hacho ; on the latter, the 
ancient A byla (one of the Pillars of Hercules), is a 
strong fort, and on the former, among beautiful 
gardens, lies the New Town. Ceuta contains a 
cathedral, a hospital, and convents, but is chiefly 
of importance as a military and convict station. 
The harbour is small, and exposed to the north, 
but bos a lighthouse and some small trade. 
The mixed population number about 9700. The 
place was a nourishing mart under the Arabs, who 
corrupted its Roman name to Scbtah; there the 
first paper manufactory in the Western world is 
said to nave been established by an Arab who had 
brought the industry from China. In 1415 it was 
captured by the Portuguese, and annexed to 
Portugal ; it fell to Spain in 1580. It has resisted 


several sieges by the Moors (1694-1720 and 1732), 
and is still the most important of the four African 
Presidios (q.v.). 

Cevadilla. See Sabadilla. 

Cffvemies (ancient Cebenna ), the chief moun- 
tain-range in the south of France. With its con- 
tinuations and offsets, it forms the watershed 
between the river-systems of the Rhone and the 
Loire and Garonne. Its general direction is from 
north-east, to south-west, commencing at the 
southern extremity of the Lyonnais Mountains, 
and extending under different local names as far as 
the Canal du Midi, which divides it from the 
northern slopes of the Pyrenees. The Cevennes 
extend for over 150 miles, through or into nine 
departments. The central mass lying in Lozere 
and Ardfeche, where Mont Lozfere attains 5584 feet, 
and Mont Mezone (the culminating point of the 
chain ) 5754 feet. The average height is from 3000 
to 4000 feet. The mountains consist chiefly of 
primary rocks, covered with tertiary formations, 
which in many places are interrupted by volcanic 
rocks. For the religious wars of which the Cevennes 
have been the arena, see Alwuensks, Cam is Aims, 
Waldensks ; and for a vivid description of the 
scenery and the peasantry, Mr R. L. Stevenson’s 
Tntre/s V'ith a Donkey in the Ccrcnnes (1879). 

Ceylanite. See Spinel. 

Ceylon (the Taprobane of the Greeks and 
Romans, and tin* Se rend lb of the Arabian. Night's ), 
an island and British crown colony in the Indian 
Ocean, to the south-east of India, from which it is 
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separated by the Gulf of Manaar and Palk Strait* 
32 to 120 miles broad. It lies between 5° 55' and 
9° 51' N. lat., and 79° 42' and 81° 55' E. long- 
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Extreme length from north to south, from Point 
Palmyra to Dondera Head, 266 miles; greatest 
width, from Colombo to Sangemankande, 140 miles. 
Area, 24,702 sq. m., of which more than one-fifth 
is under cultivation. 

Physical Features. — In natural scenery Ceylon 
can vie with any part of the world ; and as it rises 
from the ocean, clothed with the rich luxuriance of 
a tropical vegetation, it seems to the voyager like 
some enchanted island of Eastern story. Its hills, 
‘draped with forests of perennial green/ tower 
grandly from height to height, till they are lost in 
clouds and mist. Near at hand, a sea of sapphire 
blue dashes against the battlemented rocks that 
occur at isolated points, and the yellow strands are 
shaded by groves of noble palms. In shape Ceylon 
resembles a pear, but its inhabitants more poetically 
compare it to one of their elongated pearls. Un- 
dulating plains cover about four parts of the island, 
and the fifth is occupied by the mountain-zone of 
the central south, which has an elevation of from 
6000 to 8000 feet above the sea-level. Pedrotalla- 
galla, the highest mountain in the range, attains 
the height of 8260 feet ; the celebrated mountain of 
Adam’s Peak, 7420 feet; and the tableland of 
Nuwara-Eliya, 6210 feet. 

Uvoloyy. — The mountain -system is mainly com- 
posed of metaniorphic rocks, chiefly gneiss, fre- 
quently broken up oy intrusive granite. With the 
exception of some local beds of dolomitic limestone, 
the gneiss is everywhere the surface rock, and the 
soil is composed of its disintegrated materials. 
The northern part of the island is rising ; and the 
immense masses of corals continually increasing, 
retain the debris brought from the Indian continent 
by the currents of the sea, and thus form a flat, 
ever-increasing madrepore plain. 

Metals and Precious Stones. — Iron can be obtained 
in great quantities, and anthracite and rich veins 
of plumbago exist on the southern range of hills. 
(*old has recently been found. The ye ms of 
Ceylon have been celebrated from time immemorial. 
Sapphires, rubies, the oriental topaz, garnets, 
amethysts, cinnamon stone, and cat s-eye are the 
principal gems and precious stones of the island. 
The declared value or the precious stones exported 
is about £10,000 annually ; but as large numbers 
are purchased by passengers calling at Colombo 
and by native merchants for sale in Southern India, 
the actual value is doubtless very far in excess of 
the sum named. The pearl- fisheries of Ceylon were 
known at a very remote date in the commercial 
history of the world. Under the Portuguese and 
Dutch governments, and now under the British 
government, the pearl-fisheries form a monopoly, 
and are under the inspection of an officer, who 
reports when a sufficient number of pearl-yielding 
oysters have reached maturity, and when the pro- 
spect of a successful fishing is thus probalde. 
The fishings are intermittent and occur at irreg- 
ular dates. In 1863 the value of pearls obtained 
was £56,000; in 1874, it was £10, (MX); in 1877, 
£19,000; in 1879-80, £29,500; in 1881, £59,800; 
in 1887, £39,000; and in the intermediate periods 
between these dates there was practically no fishing 
at all. 

ifr<wtf.—-The most important river in Ceylon is 
the Mahavila-ganga. It has its source in the 
vicinity of Adam’s Peak, and after draining more 
than 4000 so. m., it separates into several branches, 
and enters the ocean near Trincomalee. The south 
side of the island is watered by ten rivers of con- 
siderable size. 

Harbours. — dalle, at the southern extremity of 
Ceylon, and Trincomalee on the eastern coast, are 
the only natural harbours capable of containing 
ships of large draught. The construction of a J 
breakwater at Colombo, the capital of the island, I 


which provides safe anchorage for ships of any size 
in all weather, has concentrated the commerce of 
the island there, and has also attracted from Galle 
the mail and passenger steamers from Europe, 
India, Australia, and China, which used to coal 
and tranship at Galle. At Trincomalee are the 
naval stores and dockyard, and the harbour is the 
finest in eastern waters. 

In climate , Ceylon has a great advantage over 
the mainland of India, and as an island enjoys a 
more equable temperature. The average for the 
year in Colombo (q.v.) is 80° in ordinary seasons. 
April is the hottest month ; and in May the south- 
west monsoon commences amid a deluge of rain, 
and continues the prevailing wind till October, 
when the north-east monsoon sets in : 80 inches is 
the average annual fall of rain, though in an 
exceptional year 120 inches have been registered. 
The beautiful tableland of Nuwara-Eliya was first 
visited by Europeans in 1826, and is now used as 
a sanatorium. Here the thermometer in the shade 
never rises above 70°, while the average is 62° ; iJie 
nights are cool and refreshing. The north 6f the 
island, including the peninsula of Jaffna, the 
plains of Nuwara-Kalawa, and the Wanny, may be 
reckoned as a third climatic division. Here the 
annual fall of rain does not exceed 30 inches, and 
irrigation is largely employed in agriculture. 

Flora . — The general notanica! features of Ceylon 
are in many respects similar to those of Southern 
Tmlia. A very large number of the species of plants 
is, however, peculiar to the island. Alxmt 800 species 
(nearly 30 per cent, of the whole number found in 
Ceylon) are endemic— 'that is, found nowhere else 
in the world. The tree- vegetation of the forests 
is almost wholly composed of such endemic species, 
and not a few of endemic genera. The affinities 
and near alliances of these are with the plants of 
the Malay Islands and Peninsula. Hence, to 
speak more correctly, the flora of Ceylon partakes 
of an Indian as well as a Malayan character, but 
is identical with neither. As may be expected 
from the climatic peculiarities of the country 
the flora is greatly diversified. In the south-west 
mountainous parts of the island, with the excep- 
tion of some grassy tracts called patanas and the 
plantations of tea, coffee, and cinchona, the slopes 
and summits are forest-clad. The trees are ever- 
green, with thick coriaceous leaves, growing closely 
together and forming dark jungles. The under- 
growth is largely made up of gregarious plants 
known as NUu, species of the genus Strobilanthes, 
which only flower at regular intervals of five, 
six, or seven years. Tree-ferns, often 25 feet in 
height, scarlet-flowering rhododendrons, numerous 
tufted bamboos, melastoinads, and orchids are 
found in mountain forests. In the low country 
the vegetation is marked by the prevalence of 
palms, the cocoa-nut being pre-eminent. The 
beautiful areca-palm, the feathery jaggery or 
kitul, and the lordly talipat are the glories of 
Ceylon lowland vegetation. In the recesses of 
low-country forests the trees ate high and closely 
packed. Amongst the timl>er- trees the most 
valuable are the calamamler, satin-wood, and 

a Two very interesting and peculiarly 
sr tree-ferns grow in the liot steamy forests 
of Ceylon, as also the most admired of Ceylon 
orchids. Dcndrobium Maccarthiw. There has been 
extensive cutting down of forest in the mountains 
of Ceylon to establish plantation^, and the low- 
lands have suffered no less severely by the indolent 
and improvident practice of native cultivation. 
As a consequence numerous foreign weeds, such 
as the lantana, white weed, and Spanish needle, 
have established themselves to the exclusion of 
native vegetation in the hills; while in the low- 
lands coarse grasses and worthless scrub have 
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covered * the country. The orchids of Ceylon of the native communities, are met with in every 
number about 150 species. With the excep- province as enterprising traders, and are generally 
tion of about a dozen Dendrobiums, Elias, and believed to be of Arab descent. The ‘ burghers * 
Saccolabiums, and the lovely W ana-nnah, there of Ceylon ore people of European descent, who 
are few of a strikihg character. The ferns num- have become naturalised. Those of Portuguese 
ber about 270 species. Among the, latter is an extraction hold the lowest place, and are mostly 
anomalous variety which bears spores on the tradesmen and artisans; hut the Dutch burghers 
upper instead of on the under side of the frond, frequently fill responsible posts, and are employed 
One of the handsomest native trees of Ceylon is in the government offices. There is 1 abides a 
the Muruta ( Lagerstroemia Flos- regime). To this remarkable tribe of outcasts— the Veddahs— hardly 
might be added the Saraca indica , and the lovely removed from the wild animals of the forest, anti 
Na ( Mesua ferrea), or iron wood. In the forests believed to be descended from the Yakkhos, the 
climbing-plants and epiphytes of prodigious size aboriginal inhabitants of the country. They 
and striking appearance cover the trees with a occupy a district in the eastern part of tne island, 
ma*s of parasitical foliage of extraordinary growth, and have there preserved their ancient customs 
In the north of Ceylon the dry forest-region is and manner of living unaltered for more than 
remarkable for its valuable timber- trees, such as 2000 years. 

the Pain, Halmilla or Trincomalee wood, ami Religion. — The Singhalese are devoted to llud- 
ebony. The characteristic 'palm of the north and dhism (q.v.), which is the prevailing religion of 
of the peninsula of Jaffna is the Palmyra ( Boras - the island. Its sacred books are identical with 
sasjlaocllifonnis). those of Burma and Siam, and both record the 

Ffinna. — In Ceylon, quadrumanous animals are doctrines of Gautama in the Pali language; the 
represented by the Lons gracilis and live species deviations are in matters of practice. The Mala- 
of monkeys. Sixteen species of hats exist in bar kings adulterated Buddhism to a considerable 
Ceylon, including the flying-fox. Of the larger extent with Brahmanism, introducing the worship 
carnivora, the bear and leopard; and of the of Hindu deities into the Buddhist temples, and 
smaller, the palm-cat and the glossy genette (the this continues more or less to ho the case. More 
civet of Europeans) may be mentioned. The than once have the Buddhists of Ceylon sought to 
tiger is not met with in Ceylon. Deer, buffaloes, restore the purity of their faith — at one time send- 
and the humped ox of India are plentiful ; the ing deputies to Siam, at another to Burma, with 
little musk-deer is less than 2 feet in length. The this object in view. The Burman or Amarapura 
elephant, which is for the most part tusfclcss, is sect have long been the reformers of Singhalese 
emphatically lord of tITe forests of Ceylon. The Buddhism, and maintain no very friendly relations 
wild boar is also found. Whales are captured off the with the party who, supported by the priests of 
coast. Three hundred and twenty species of birds Siam, sanction the worship of Hindu deities and 
are found. The song of the robin and long- tailed the employment of the priesthood in secular 
thrush, and the flute-like voice of the oriole, occupations, uphold caste, and restrict tho sacred 
are heard over the whole mountain-zone and books. Caste was acknowledged by the Singhal- 
far down into the neighbouring plains. Eagles, ese prior to the introduction of Buddhism, which 
the beautiful peregrine falcon, owls, swallows, in principle is opposed to it; but so firmly was it 
kingfishers, sun-birds, bulbuls, crows, parroquets, rooted that it still endures, though more as a 
pigeons, pea fowl, jungle-fowl, and many others social than a sacred institution. Gautama Buddha 
of the feathered tribe, might be mentioned did is said to have visited Ceylon three different times 
space permit. Myriads of aquatic birds and to preach his doctrine, and his Sri-pada , or sacred 
waders, amongst which the flamingo is conspicu- footstep, on the summit of Adam’s Peak (q.v.), 
ous, cover the lakes and lagoons. The crocodile still commands the homage of the faithful. Bud- 
is the largest reptile in the island; tortoises and dhism was not, however, permanently introduced 
lizards are also found. There are a few species of into Ceylon till 307 Ji.C. The influence of the 
venomous snakes, and of these the tiepolonga and priests gradually increased, ami, by the piety of 
the cobra da capello are the most deadly. the Singhalese kings, monasteries were richly 

Inhabitants. — The Singhalese ( Sinhalese , also endowed, and at the present day no less than one- 
spelt Cingalese, ), the most numerous of the natives third of the cultivated land of the island is com- 
oi Ceylon, are supposed to be the descendants of puted to belong to the priesthood, and is exempt 
those colonists from the valley of the Ganges who from taxation. The priests of Ceylon are divided 
first settled in the island 543 B.C., and speak an into two orders; any member is at liberty to lay 
Aryan language closely allied to the Pali (q.v.). aside his ascetic character, and return to a secular 
The dress of Hie men, who have delicate features life. The most celebrated Buddhistic relic in 
and slender limbs, looks singularly effeminate, and Ceylon is the l)alada > or sacred tooth of Gautama, 
consists of a coniboy or waist-cloth, very much at Kandy, which is guarded with iealous care, 
resembling a petticoat ; their long hair, turned and preserved in an elegant shrine ; out it is well 
back from the forehead, is confined with combs, known that the original relic was destroyed by 
and earrings are wgrn by way of ornament. Poly- the Portuguese, and the present substitute is a 
andry still lingers in the interior of Ceylon ; but piece of discoloured ivory, bearing no resemblance 
this and many other customs repugnant to Chris- to a human tooth. Brahmanism or Hinduism (q.v.) 
tianity are disappearing under the influence of is the faith of the Tamils or Malabars, but the Moor- 
edueation, of which the Singhalese readily avail men are Mohammedans. After the expulsion of 
themselves. The Kandyans, or Highlanders, are a the Dutch Christians, Protestant missions to the 
more sturdy race, and maintained their independ- natives of Ceylon were commenced by the Baptists 
ence for three centuries after the conquest of the in 1813. The Wesleyan Methodists followed in 
low country by European settlers. The Malabars, 1814, the Americans in 1816, the Church of Eng- 
or Tamils, have? sprung from those early invaders land in 1818, and Christian instruction has made 
of Ceylon who from time to time swept across some progress amongst the native populations, 
from Southern Hindustan, and contended with Schools, collegiate institutions, and female semin- 
the Singhalese kings for the sovereignty of the aries, under the direction of the missionaries, are 
island. They have formed the chief population in successful operation ; and there is a government 
of Jaffna for full 2000 years, and constitutionally system of education. 

excel the Singhalese and Kandyans. The Moor- Ancient Buildings.— In all Buddhist countries 
men, who are the most energetic and intelligent the sacred buildings present, with certain modihca- 
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tions, the same general cliaracter (see articles 
Buddhism, Burma, &c.); and in Ceylon we 
find the three classes represented by the dagoba, 
or relic-shrine, the temple proper, and the vihara 
or monastery. Tlie labour bestowed on these edi- 
fices in the early ages of the Singhalese monarchy 
is truly Astonishing. In the north of the islamt, 
ruined cities buried for ages in the depths of the 
forest have been discovered, revealing monuments 
that in dimensions may almost compare with the 
pyramids of Egypt. The most remarkable of 
these vestiges ot an early civilisation is Pollanar- 
rua, the ancient capital of Ceylon ; and here is 
the celebrated Gal-wihara , a rock-hewn temple. 



Entranco to the Temple of Dam bul a. 


The cave-temple of Dambula was built 100 B.c., 
and is the most celebrated in the island. The 
bell-shaped tapering dago has of Ceylon, as relic- 
shrines, answer to the pagodas of liurma — which 
they very much resemble — and the topes of 
Afghanistan. The ruins of the Jaytawanaraiua 
dagoba still reach the height of *249 feet; its 
diameter is 360 feet; and from base to pinnacle 



The Ambustella Dagoba, Mihintala. 


it is covered with trees of the largest size. The 
Ambustella of Mihintala is another remarkable 
dagoba. A very* famous object in connection with 
Buddhism in Ceylon is the sacred Bo-tree (q.v.) 
of Anuradhapura. Amongst the antiquities of 
Ceylon must Ibe mentioned those wonderful monu- 
ments of the former greatness of the Singhalese 


people— the ruined tanks, with which scarcely any- 
thing of a similar kind, whether ancient or modern, 
can he compared. Thirty colossal reservoirs, 
and about 700 smaller tanks, still exist, though 
for the most part in ruins. The restoration of 
these magnificent works of irrigation has been 
for some time carried on by the government. In 
February 1888 the largest and most important 
tank in Ceylon, that of Kalawewa, was, after four 
years of labour, completely restored: It was built 
460 a.d. to supply Anuradhapura with water, but 
has been ruinous for centuries. Now again it con- 
tains an area of seven square miles of water 20 feet 
deep, and supplies smaller tanks more than 50 
miles distant. # 

The history of Ceylon may be conveniently 
divided into ancient and modern, and the latter 
into the Portuguese, Dutch, and British periods. 
The most famous of the Singhalese books is the 
MitMvansa , a metrical chronicle in the Pali lan- 
guage, extending from the earliest period to 432 A. D. , 
and continued to 1756. The story begins with the 
invasion of Wiiayo (543 b.c.), son of a petty^nflian 
sovereign in the country watered by the Canges. 
He subdued the Yakkhos, the aboriginal inhabit- 
ants ; founded a dynasty that held undivided 
sovereignty in Ceylon for nearly eight centuries ; 
and bestowed on bis kingdom his patrimonial name 
of Sihala (whence Singhalese, Ceylon). In the 
reign of King Devenipiatissa (307 B.c.), Buddhism 
was established as the national religion, and his 
reign was further remarkable by the planting of 
the sacred Bo-tree, 288 B.C. ; and now commenced 
the erection of those ^stupendous buildings already 
noticed. The next important epoch in Singhalese 
history is the usurpation of theMalabars (237 B.C.), 
foreign mercenaries from the Coromandel coast, to 
whom the native sovereigns had intrusted the 
| defence of the island. In 1071 A.D. a native 
| dynasty was re-established in the person of Wijayo 
Balm, which, for 100 years, delivered the country 
from the dominion ot the Malabars. Prakrama 
Balm commenced a reign in 1153, the most re- 
nowned in the records of Ceylon. He devoted 
himself to religion and agriculture, and besides 
many notable religious edifices, lie caused no less 
than 1470 tanks to be constructed, subsequently 
known as the ‘seas of Prakrama.’ Thirty years 
aftc*r the death of this monarch, the Malabars 
landed with a large army, and speedily conquered 
the whole island. In 1235 a native dynasty re- 
covered a part of the kingdom. During the reign 
of Dharma Prakrama IX. the Portuguese first 
visited Ceylon (1505) ; hut it was in 1517 that they 
first formed a permanent settlement at Colombo 
for trading purposes. Their encroachments soon 
met with fierce resistance from the patriotic Kan- 
dyans. ‘ Amity, commerce, and religion,’ was tlie 
Portuguese motto ; but their rule in Ceylon is a 
sad story of rapacity, bigotry, and cruelty. They 
were at last driven from the island by the Dutcli 
in 1658, after a contest of twenty yearn, when the 
fanatical zeal of Uoman Catholic sovereigns for 
the propagation of the faith was replaced by the 
earnest toil of the Dutch traders to intrench their 
trading monopolies. But the purely military 
tenure of the Dutch was destined to give place 
to the colonisation of the British. It was during 
the great European war succeeding tlie French 
Revolution that the English gained possession of 
the island. On the 1st August 1795 an expedition 
under Colonel James Stuart landed at Trincomalee, 
which was speedily captured, and finally the garri- 
son of Colombo surrendered on the 16th February 
1796. By this capitulation, all the Dutch settle- 
ments and strongholds in Ceylon were ceded to the 
English; though the island was not formally an- 
nexed to the British crown till the Peace of Amiens, 
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27th March 1802. The native sovereigns, however, 
continued in the possession of their mountain ter- 
ritory ; hut at length the Kandyan king, Wikrama 
Raja Singha, after perpetrating the most frightful 
atrocities pn his own people, seized and murdered 
. pertain native merchants, British subjects, trading 
to Kandy. War followed, January 1815 ; Kandy 
was taken, and the tyrant sent a captive to the 
fortress of Vellore. On the 2d March 1815, a 
treatv was concluded with the native chiefs, by 
which the king was formally deposed, and his 
territories annexed to the British crown. 

After the settlement of the Kandyan provinces, 
* attention was drawn to the hill country of Ceylon 
' as J a probable field for the profitable investment of 
British capital and energy, and among other agri- 
’ cultural enterprises the cultivation of coffee was 
entered upon. The condition of soil and climate 
; proved favourable, and the abolition of slavery in 
the West Indies, and the consequent labour iliffi- 
’fculties, caused a rush towards Ceylon, and the 
ardli under coffee cultivation rapidly extended. 
The enterprise, though subject to all the vicissi- 
' tndes incidental to tropical agriculture, steadily 
grew, and coffee soon became the staple export 
from the island ; and the revenue directly and in- 
: directly derived from it enabled successive gover- 
! nora to bridge rivers, to make roads and railways, 
and to restore many of the ancient irrigation works 
which, in the period antecedent to British rule, 
had fallen into disrepair. In 18(i9, however, a 
fungus ( Hemikia msttth'ix) attacked the leaves of 
the coffee-trees, and the energy of the tree which 
had hitherto produced fruit was now required for 
the . constant reproduction of leaf. Everything 
which practice or science could suggest was tried 
to mitigate or overcome the pest, hut in spite of 
all efforts it steadily increased in virulence, and the 
coffee- planters were obliged to turn their attention 
to other products of the soil. 

Cinchona, cacao, cardamoms, and many other 
products were introduced with varying success, 
but it soon became plain that Ceylon was capable 
of becoming a great tea-producing country, and tea 
has become the chief factor in restoring the finan- 
cial equilibrium. 

Cinnamon and cocoa-nut cultivation are chiefly 
in the hands of natives ; tea, cinchona, cacao, 
and cardamom cultivation in the hands of Euro- 
peans; and the export table shows how through 
the energy of the planters new products have to a 
great extent replaced coffee. 

Coffee. Cinchona Bark. Tea. 
cwt. lb. lb. 

Year ending 30th Sept. 1873 995,493 

h ,, „ 1878 020,292 173,497 3,615 

n .. h 1883 260,053 6,925,960 1,622,882 

u „ „ 1887 180,429 14,389,184 12,013,886 

Between 1883 and 1887 the export of cacao rose 
, from 3588 to 16,638 lb., and of cardamoms from 
21,655 to 321,560 lb. Between 1873 and 1887 
the export of cinnamon rose from 1,2G5,757 to 
2,299,844 lb. Between 1873 and 1883, that of 
cocoa-nut oil, from 163,274 to 306,209 cwt, ; 
of coir yarn from 56,921 to 98,697 cwt. ; of plum- 
bago from 168,627 to 279,057 cwt. ; while that 
of ebony fell from 46,635 to 18,273 cwt. Minor 
exports are oils, fibres, and dyes. 

Ceylon is the largest and most important of what 
are known as the crown colonies of the British 
empire. The government is administered by a 
governor aided by executive and legislative coun- 
cils (the former consisting of five members, the 
latter of fifteen, partially elective), and municipal 
councils. Local boards and village tribunals give 
a measure of self-government to the people. The 
population of Ceylon, 2,763,984 at the census of 
1881, has risen to about 3,000,000, of whom 
110 


it 

2,000,000 are Singhalese, 750,000 Tamil immi- 
grants and settlers, 200,000 Moormen ( Mohamme- 
dans of Arab descent), 5500 Europeans, 20,000 
Eurasian descendants of Portuguese and Dutch, 
2500 Veddahs, 22,000 mixed races. 

The revenue, which in 1882 was 12,161,570 
rupees, was in 1886, 12,682,548 rupees; but owing 
to the depreciation of the rupee, the value in 
pounds sterling was £1,140,147 in 1882, and 
£1,004,035 in 1886. The total annual trade is about 
£10,000,000. There are 2500 miles of metalled 
roads ; 185 miles of railways ; and 120,000 scholars 
in the government schools, and those of the various 
religious denominations. See Ceylon, by Sir James 
Emerson Tennont (2 vols. 1859) ; Captain Suckling’s 
Ceylon (2 vols. 1876); The Colonial Office List for 
the current year; Ceylon in the Jubilee Year , by 
John Ferguson (1887). 

Ceyx. See Kingfisher. 

Cezimbra, a coast town of Portugal, about 18 
miles S. of Lisbon. Pop. 6815. 

€habas. Francois, a great French Egyptolo- 
gist, was born January 2, 1817, at Bnaneon. 
Though at first engaged in commerce, ho found 
time to Income a learned linguist, but it was not 
till 1851 that lie gave himself up to the study of 
hieroglyphics. The first results of his studies 
appeared in 1856, followed by a series of invaluable 
books and papers, elucidative chiefly of two im- 
portant periods of ancient Egyptian history— the 
conquest of the country by tlie Hyksos, and the 
time of their expulsion. Among the more import- 
ant of his many books are —Les Pasteurs en Egypt? 
(1868), Histuirc tic la XIX . Dynastic ct special!' went 
dcs Temps de VExode ( 1873), and Etudes sur V Anti - 
quite historimie d'aprh les Sources tqyptienncs (2d 
ed. 1873). From 1873 to 1877 he edited L'Egypto- 
logic. He died at Versailles, May 17, 1882. 

Chabasite. See Zeolite. 

Chablis, a town in the French department of 
Yonne, 12 miles E. of Auxerre. It gives name to 
an esteemed white Burgundy ( q. v. ) wine. Pop. 
2363. 

Chaco, El Gran. See Gran Chaco. 

Chaconne (Fr.), an obsolete dance, probably 
Spanish ( eharona , from Basque ehocuna , ‘pretty’). 
Tiie movement is slow, ami the music, a series of 
variations on a ground bass, mostly eight bars in 
length, appears in sonatas as well as in ballets. 

Chad, Lake. See Tsad. 

Chad, St ( Ceadda ), was born in Northumbria, 
became a pupil of St Aidan, spent part of bis youth 
in Ireland, and in 666 became Bishop of York. 
Doubt having been cast on the validity of his con- 
secration, lie withdrew in 669, but was immediately 
made Bishop of Mercia, fixing the see at Lichfield 
(q.v.). He died in 672, after a life eminent for 
humility and sanctity. 

Chadwick, Edwin, C.B., a social reformer, 
l>orn in the vicinity of Manchester, 24th January 
1801, studied law, and was called to the bar in 1830. 
He attracted the notice of Jeremy Bentham by an 
article on Life Assurances. He early devoted his 
attention to questions of social, sanitary, and polit- 
ical science, and was by Lord Grey’s government 
appointed an assistant-commissioner to inquire 
into the operation of the poor-laws. His report, 
published in 1833, commanded great attention, and 
laid the foundation of the later systems of govern- 
ment inspection. On the organisation of the new 
Poor-law Board, Chadwick was appointed secretary. 
In connection with this Board, and the General 
Board of Health, Chadwick for twenty years was 
energetic in improving the administration of poor- 
law funds and the sanitary condition of the country. 
His report on interments in towns (1843) laid the 
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foundation of later legislation on the subject. He 
served on commissions as to the employment of 
children in factories, on preventable diseases, and 
on education. On a change being made in the 
Board of Health in 1854, Chadwick retired with a 
pension. He afterwards took great interest in 
promoting competitive examinations for govern- 
ment offices, and indeed in almost all questions of 
social economy. He was an active member of the 
Social Science Association. Some of his papers 
appear in the Transactions of the Statistical Society 
and of the British Association. See Chadwick's 
Work and Works on Health and Social Reform , by 
Richardson (2 vols. 1885). 

Chseronea, a town in ancient Bicotia, near the 
river Cephissus, memorable for the disastrous defeat 
of the Athenians here by Philip of Maeedon, 338 B.C. 
This defeat struck a death-blow to the liberties of 
Greece, and broke the heart of Isocrates ; it was 
the ‘ dishonest victory ’ that ‘ killed with report that 
old man eloquent. ’ A colossal marble lion, together 
with the hones of 260 Greeks, was dug up here in 
1880. Here also Sulla defeated the generals of 
Mithridates in 86 B.c. The famous Plutarch was 
a native of Ohjeronea. 

€liu*t Oder Ilia* a remarkable primitive gas- 
teropod, which in some respects serves as a con- 
necting link between the worm and snail type. See 
Chiton. 

Chwtodon, a typical genus of a family of bony 
fishes, known as Squamipennes. The body is 
much compressed sideways, and consequently high ; 
the scales are more or less smooth, and cover portions 
of the dorsal and anal fins in such a fashion that 
the boundary between fins and body is indistinct. 



Clnetodon setifer. 


The mouth is generally small in front of the snout, 
and the slender teeth are arranged in bands. The 
lower rays of the pectoral fins arc branched, and 
the hind iins are situated far forward on the thorax. 
The Squamipennes, or as some would call them, the 
Chivtodontimc, are tropical fishes, abounding near 
coral reefs, and well suited in the beauty of their 
colouring to such brilliant surroundings. They 
feed on small animals, are never very large, and 
but little used for fowl. Oha'todon itself is a large 
genus, with some 70 beautiful species from the 
tropical Atlantic and Indo- Pacific. It has one 
dorsal tin, and a moderately long snout. In Chelmo 
the snout is longer, and is used to draw animals 
from their crevices. It often gets false credit for 
catching insects by spouting water. Heniochus is 
another pretty genus with horns on its head. 
Holacanthus, one species of which is called the 
‘Emperor of Japan * by the Dutch, is yet more 
brilliantly adorned, and Pomacanthus is peculiarly 
variable m its colouring. The Atlantic species of 
Ephippus {E. faber ) is peculiar in the pathological- 
like enlargement of some of the bones at the back 
of the head. The Archer-fish (q.v. ) is an allied 
genus. See Gunther, Study of Fishes ( 1880). 


Chsetopods (Gr., ‘bristle-footed’), a class of 
worms including familiar types like the Earth- 
worm, the Fisherman’s Lobworm, and the Sea- 
mouse. They are often included 1 under the title of 
Annelids or ringed worms. ( The body consists of 
numerous more or less similar joints; and the 
locomotor organs are furnished with or represented 
by bristles. The class is split into two main 
orders of Oligochreta and Folychoeta, of which 
the latter is much the larger. The Oligochaeta 
have very rudimentary locomotor structures, 
which are in fact reduced to bristles ; they are 
fresh-water or subterranean in habit ; the familiar 
earthworm (Lumbricus) and certain river qpd 
pond worms (e.g. Tubifex and Nais) are com- 
mon representatives. The Polychmta are, with 
three or four exceptions, marine ; the bristles, which 
are numerous, are fixed in special locomotor out- 
growths ; and many other characters, such as the 
>ossession of antcnna\ gills, &c., distinguish them 
rom the earthworm order, and aro in obvious asso- 
ciation with their very different habits. Many of 
them, described as errant, lead a free life, and are 
carnivorous in their diet. The common Nereis, or 
Alitta, and the Sea-mouse (Aphrodite) are good 
examples. A large number, however, are sedentary 
in habit, vegetarian in diet, and often inhabit tubes. 
The lobworm (Arenicola), the common Serpula, 
and Terebella are characteristic types. To the two 
main orders of Chmtopods above mentioned, the 
parasitic Myzostomata causing ‘galls’ on feather- 
stars ((-rinoids), and the primitive aberrant Sacco- 
cirrus must be added. Polygordius is another 
common marine worm which, along with a few 
others, is usually regarded as a survival of the 
ancestral Cluetopods or Annelids. See Earth- 
worm, Lobworm, Sea-mouse, Worms, &c. 

Chafer, a common name for beetles or coleop- 
terous insects, especially for those which, either m 
the perfect or larval state, are destructive of plants, 
particularly of the wood, bark, or roots of trees. 
The word is seldom used alone, but generally as 
part of a name, with some prefix ; thus, we have 
Cock-chafer, Rose-chafer, Baric-chafer, &c. Kdfer is 
the German word for ‘ beetle.’ 

Chaffinch (Fringilla adebs ), one of the com- 
monest British birds, a species of Finch (q.v.), and 
probably that to which the name Finch, now so 
extended in its signification, originally belonged. 
Fink, the German form of the name, and pink and 
twink , still used in England as popular names, 
have some resemblance m sound to the common 
call-note of the chaffinch. The whole length of 
the bird is about six inches. The tail is very 
slightly forked. The beak is almost equal in 
breadth and height. The male, in summer, lias the 
top of the head and nape of the neck bluish-gray ; 
the back, chestnut ; the wings almost black, with 
two conspicuous white bars ; the tail nearly black. 
The lower surface is reddish. The colours of the 
female are much duller than those of the male. 
The chaffinch is a very widely distributed species, 
being found in almost all parts of Europe, in 
some parts of Asia, in the north of Africa, and as 
far west as the Azores. In the colder northern 
countries it is migratory ; in more southern 
regions it is stationary. Linnaeus gave it the 
specific name coelebs , from observing that the 
flocks seen during winter in Sweden consisted 
chiefly of males, the females having, as he sup- 
posed, sought a milder climate. A partial separa- 
tion of the sexes is observed also in the great 
winter-flocks in Britain, but it is only partial; 
and Yarrell thinks that the young males of the 
previous season, which resemble the females in 
plumage, are associated with them, and have been 
mistaken for them. The flocks seen in Britain in 
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winter are believed to be augmented by migration 
from Scandinavia. The eggs are usually four or 
five in number, of pale purplish buff colour, spar- 
ingly streaked and spotted with reddish brown. 
The chaffinch feeds in great part on insects, and 
does much service in summer by destroying aphides 
and caterpillars ; but eats also seeds, and is some- 
times persecuted, because in spring it pulls up ami 
eats young turnips and radishes when in the seed- 
leaf. It is particularly fond of the seeds of beeches 
and conifers. Great numbers of chaffinches are 
killed for the table in Italy. In Germany this 
bird was formerly in the highest esteem as a song- 
bird. Its notes are very clear and loud, but some 
- individuals greatly excel the ordinary multitude of 
their species. — The common Scotch name of the 
chaffinch is Shtlfa. 

Chagny* an important railway junction and 
commercial centre in the French department of 
Sadne-et-Loire, on the Canal dn Centro, 32 miles S. 
ofJDiion. As the key of the roads to the Loire 
district, it has been strongly fortified. Pop. 4291. 

Chagres, a town of the United States of Colom- 
bia, on the N. coast of the Isthmus of Panama, 
situated at the mouth of the Chagres River. It is a 
poor place, with a harbour for vessels drawing from 
10 to 12 feet of water. The river of the same name 
rises about 10 miles NE. of Panama, makes an 
immense bend round to the NE., and enters the 
Caribbean Sea. Though towards its mouth it 
varies in depth from to 30 feet, it is* yet, by 
reason at once of its rapidity and its falls, but little 
available for navigation. Tfle route of the Panama 
Canal (q.v.) is by the valley of the Chagres for 
part of its course ; and the canal crosses the river 
repeatedly. 

CTiaillil, Paul du. See Du Chaillu. 

Chain, in Surveying (called Gunter's Chain, 
from its inventor, Edmund Gunter, q.v.), is a mea- 
sure of 22 yards long, composed of 100 iron links, 
each of which is thus 7 92 inches long. As an 
acre contains 4840 square yards, 10 square chains 
,(22 x 22 x 10 = 4840 square yards) or 100,000 
square links make an acre. 

Chain Cable, See Cable. 

Chain-mail, or Chain-armour, much used in 
Europe in the 12th and 13th centuries, and still 

used in India 
ami the inte- 
rior of the 
Asiatic conti- 
nent, consists 
of hammered 
iron links, con- 
nected together 
by riveted 
links so that 
Piece of Chain-armour. each link em- 

braces four 

others, and worked into the form of a garment. 
Such armour was much more flexible and con- 
venient to the wearer than that which was formed 
of steel or brass plates, but was less fitted to bear 
the thrust of a lance. See Armour. 

Chain-plates, on shipboard (wood vessels), 
are iron plates 1 jolted below the channels to serve 
as attachments for the dead-eyes, through which 
the standing rigging or shrouds and back stays are 
rove and secured. In most of the modern iron-steel 
vessels rigging-screws take the place of the older 
dead-eyes, the chain-plates to which they are 
attached consisting simply of flat palms, having 
an eye projection, riveted to the insicle of the sheer 
or top strake of shell plating. 

Chains. Chain-making being a distinct trade 
of itself, thoroughly reliable chains can only be 
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made by men trained to the work, although 
some of the very small sizes of common chains 
are made by women, boys, and girls. Chains 
are of two generally distinct kinds— short-1 ink 
or unstudded (frequently called close-link) chain, 
and stud -link or stayed chain. The former usually 
embraces the smaller sizes of chain up to 1^ inches, 
and the latter comprises ships' cables and other 
heavy chains. Short-link chain is made in the 
following manner : The end of the bar from which 
the link is to l>e made is heated, then cut to 
gauge, and while still hot is bent into U-form ; the 
free ends are then heated to a white heat and flat- 
tened or scarphed by a hammer, and in this state 
they are brought together and welded so as to form 
the other end of the link. The flattening or scarph- 
ing of the two ends and the closing of them being 
all done in one heat, the scarphed ends are again 
heated to welding-point, and the link is placed in a 
suitable recess under a hollow-faced tool, worked 
mechanically, which strikes the roughened weld 
and ultimately finishes it off as smooth as the other 
end of the link. The result is the finished link, 
and when the first has been completed, another 
piece of iron is bent in the same way and threaded 
or rove through it, and another link formed and 
finished in the same manner as the first. In this 
way each successive link is added until the required 
length of chain is made. 

The foregoing illustrates the way in which 
chains generally arc made, but as a rule, links 
of chains of 1-inch diameter and over are welded 
at the side instead of at the cml, and a stud 
or stay-pin is welded across from side to Hide of 
the link. The larger sizes of chains and chain- 
cables are made by men, and the expert workman 
when employed making first-class chains of all 
descriptions gets an extra price for his skill and 
labour. Common (not to say inferior) chains, 
however, are too often welcomed by bargain-loving 
users if they can at all be made to pass the statu- 
tory tests. Chains which stand certain of the 
standard tests may he found totally unequal to 
meet certain others, and superior and inferior parts 
arc r often purposely mingled in one chain by dis- 
honest makers to cheapen production and defeat 
the system of testing. The iron used for very 
superior chains is selected not only for its tensile 
strength and welding properties, but for its ductility , 
as high tensile strength is not infrequently possessed 
by a hard brittle iron, liable to snap upon the appli- 
cation of a sudden jerk, and therefore totally un- 
suited for chains. The system of testing cables 
followed by Lloyds* Register Society well exem- 
plifies what should be adopted in the cose of all 
chains. Every 15-fathom length is subject to a 
fair standard strain, sufficient to detect bad work- 
manship, by pulling asunder or opening any defec- 
tive welds, yet not so severe as to injure the nature 
of the material by crystallising it — a result invari- 
ably produced by overstraining. This standard 
test, however, not being the extreme limit of strain 
which the chain ought to bear in actual use at sea, 
a few links are required to be cut out at random 
from any part of each 15-fathom length, and sub- 
mitted to a so-called breaking strain of 50 per cent, 
in excess of the standard test. If these trial pieces 
are found to withstand this extra strain satisfac- 
torily, they are then assumed to represent a fair 
average of the strength of that particular length to 
which they belong. This operation being gone 
through with satisfactory results in each length of 
cable, the whole is tlien passed, and certified 
accordingly. Any unsatisfactory lengths are con- 
demned, marked, and sent back to the manufac- 
turer. 

In Ids treatise on Chain Cables and Chains , Mr 
T. W. Trail, surveyor-in-chief to the Board of 
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Trade, says: ‘Since the Act of 1871, which came 
into operation in the early part of 1878, until the 
latter part of 1888, a period of about eleven years, 
nearly 165,000 tons of chain have been certified 
to, in accordance with the act of parliament, as 
having duly withstood the statutory tests, repre- 
senting about 3,199,000 fathoms of chain, and for 
which it is computed that from about two and a 
quarter million to about two and a half million 
pounds sterling have been paid.’ 

Clinill-stftOt, an obsolete artillery projectile, 
consisting of two balls connected by a* short chain, 
formerly used to destroy the rigging of ships, &c. 


cedony are sometimes found inclosing a little water 
in the interior, which gives them a very beautiful 
appearance ; but the water easily escapes, and to 
prevent this, rings or other ornaments made of such 
stones are kept in distilled water when not worn. 
The ancients set a very high value on these e n+ 
hf /if rites ((Jr. en, ‘in,’ and hydor , ‘water’). See 
Jaspkk. 

Clialccd'onyx (or, erroneously, Cuhcdonyx ), a 
name given to agates formed of cacholong, or a 
white opaque chalcedony, alternating with a grayish 
translucent chalcedony. 

€hal<*li!liuitl, the Indian name of a green- 


As case-shot and shrapnel shell answer the same coloured stone, taken from a quarry near Santa lie, 
purpose, its use has been discontinued. and by some regarded as a species of turquoise, by 

Clialaza. The first lavor of albumen deposited others identified with Jade (q.v.). It was valued 
upon the yolk of an egg as it descends the bird’s above gold by the ancient Mexicans, who fashioned 
oviduct, is peculiarly viscous, and thus becomes it into heads and ornaments. 

twisted into two strands which keep the yolk in f?liall ( i<li<l«t% a small family of short- ton guetl 
the middle of the more fluid albumen. * These lizards, restricted to America. Chalcides ( C . 
cords are also called chiditzcv. flmrsrcns) occurs in tropical America, jfc^turo- 

Clialce'doil, a city of ancient Bithynia, at the dactylus is an allied Brazilian genus. The same 
entrance of the Euxine, opposite to Byzantium. It title is applied to a family of insects. See Chalcis. 
was founded 684 n.r. by a colony from Megara, and €ltalcis« the capital of the Greek island of 
soon became a place of considerable trade and im- Eulxea, on the Euripus, a strait separating the 
portanec. Taken by the Persians, it finally merged island from Iheotia, and here only 120 feet wide, 
into the Roman empire, under which it was made Chalcis is a place of very great antiquity, and it 
a free city. Chosroes, the Persian, captured it in soon became a great trade centre, sending out 
616 A.D., after which it declined, until it was colonies to Macedonia, where the peninsula of 
finally demolished by the Turks, who used its Chalcidice commemorated its name, as well as to 
ruins to build mosques and other edifices at Con- Campania ( C inner ), South Italy, and Sicily. Sue* 
stantinojde. Chalcedon was the birthplace of the cessively Athenian, ]\tacedonian, and Roman, it 
philosopher Xenocrates. was a place of great military importance, nearly 

The council of Chalcedon was the fourth cecumeni- nine miles in circumference, and had many fine 
cal council, and was assembled (451 A.D. ) by the temples, theatres, and other public buildings, 
emperor Marcian for the purpose of drawing up a Aristotle died here. In the middle ages it was 
form of doctrine in regard to the nature of Christ prosperous under the Venetians, who Held it for 
which should equally avoid the errors of the Nes- nearly three centuries, until its conquest by the 
torians ( q. v. ) and Monophysites ( q. v. ). Six hundred Turks in 1470. Pop., ( 1879 ) 6877. 
bishops, almost all of the Eastern Church, were Chalcis, a typical genus of a large family of 
present. The doctrine declared to be orthodox Hymenopterous insects, not unlike small wasps, 
was, that in Christ there were two natures, which The family (Chalcididm or Pteromalini) lias this 
could not be intermixed (this clause was directed great importance that the larva* of its members are 
^gainst the Monophysites), and which also were not parasitic in the egfes, larva*, or pupce of other insects, 
in entire separation (this was directed against the and as some of the latter arc very destructive to 
Nestorians ), but which were so conjoined, that their plants, their parasites are animals to be thankful 
union destroyed neither the peculiarity of each for. Thus forms so different as the cabbage butter- 
nature, nor the oneness of Christ s person. fly and the destructive Hessian fly have their attend- 

Chalced ony (often misspelled Calcedony ), a ant Pteromalini. Many of the so-called gall* wasps 
beautiful mineral of the quartz family, consisting ( Cvniphhe ) which cause many of the commonest 
of quartz with some admixture of opal. It derives galls— for instance on the oak, dr the curious bunches 
its name from Chalcedon in Bithynia, near which it on rose and briar bushes — are preyed upon by Chal- 
is found in considerable abundance, and has been cididoe. Some of the hosts of these Chalcidac* are 
known by the same name from ancient times. It themselves parasitic, and thus we have parasites 
never occurs in crystals, but usually in mammillary, within parasites, or double parasitism, there being 
botiyoidal, or staiactitic forms, lining or entirely in this case no honour among thieves. Altogether 
filling the cavities of rocks, and more particularly over 2000 species of Chalcidiiue are known. 
old igneous rocks , such as the basalt-rocks of Scot- Chaldsca. See Babylonia ; for Chaldee, see 
/ land , the Fartie Isles , Iceland, &c. It constitutes Aramjsa. 

/ the whole or the principal part of many agates. It Chalder, an old Scotch dry measure, con- 
u generally translucent, sometimes semi trans- taining 16 bolls. See Boll and Fiabs. 
f parent, has a somewhat waxy lustre, and is m Chaldron (Lat. caldarivm, ‘a vessel- for warm 
’ ***>?«*% win* <‘ r white, sometimes ol( } drv lneas ,„ e luse d in selling coal, 

reddish white, sometimes nulk white, less frequently d co " taining 3fl * heaped bushels (= 254 cwt.). 
gray, blue, green, yellow, brown, or even bhwk. c ^ bv we jg| l( , 

^at^o^i^nfuch'u^l'Tn^iew^rv ^foTbro^’hes Chalet is the French Swiss name for the wooden 
necklaces ^and ornaments of all sorts the largest hut of the Swiss herdsmen on the mountains ; but 
pieces being sometimes made into little boxes, cujw?, also extended to 

&e. It was much used by the ancients, and many and to picturesque and ornate villas built m uni 
beautiful engraved specimens appear in antiquarian tion of them. 

collections. Chalcedonies with disseminated spots Chalcurs, Bay of, an inlet of the Gulf of bt 
of brown and red were once very highly prized, and Lawrence, between Gasp6, a district of Quebec, 
were called St igmites or St Stephen's stones. Petri- and New Brunswick, having a depth of 00 wiles 
fied plants are sometimes found in chalcedony, in from east to west, and a width varying from 12 to 
wliicn they appear to have been incased whilst it 20. It is deep and well sheltered, and much i 
was in course of formation. Specimens of dial- frequented for its mackerel fisheries. 
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Chalfont St Giles, a village of Buckingham- 
shire, 16 miles SE. of Aylesbury. Milton's cottage 
(1665) still stands here. 

Chalgrove, a village 13 miles SE. of Oxford, 
the scene of a skirmish in the Civil War between 
•Prince Ruperts cavalry and a parliamentary force 
under Hampden, in which that patriot received his 
death-wound, June 18, 1643. 

Chalice (Lat. calix, ‘a cup’). The name has 
long been applied only to the cups used for the 
administration of the wine in the holy communion. 
Anciently made of glass, precious stone, horn, and 

other substances, 
chalices have for 
many centuries 
been formed of 
silver, or some- 
times gold, occa- 
sionally enriched 
with jewels. 
Their fashion has 
followed the art 
of the times, 
the hemispherical 
bowl and plain 
circular foot of 
Romanesque or 
Norman days 
giving way to a 
conical bowl and 
hexagoilal foot in 
the Perpendicu- 
lar period, and 
these in turn to 
more modern 
shapes, seldom of 
such beauty and excellence as those of Gothic 
design; * Before the Reformation a crucifix or 
other sacred device always occupied one side of 
the foot. The chalice was usually accompanied 
by a paten, which might serve as a cover to the 
bowl, as well as for carrying the wafer or bread. 
In medieval times a chalice of tin or pewter, if not 
of silver, was placed in the coffin of ecclesiastics at 
burial. The chalice is the emblem of St John the 
Evangelist. Old chalices are much sought after by 
collectors. The glass * Luck of EdenlialT, ’ preserved 
in the family of Musgrave, near Penrith, is 
apparently an old chalice. The use of the mixed 
chalice, the mingling of water with the wine used 
in the Lord’s Supper, and in the Roman rite, has 
been matter of controversy in the Church of Eng- 
land. The chalice veil or corporal© was a covering 
for the chalice. 

Chalk, a soft earthy variety of limestone or 
carbonate of lime, forming great strata, and claim- 
ing the attention of the geologist even more than of 
the mineralogist { see Cretaceous System ). It is 
generally of a yellowish-white colour, but some- 
times snow-white. It is easily broken, and has an 
earthy fracture, is rough and very meagre to the 
touch, and adheres slightly to the tongue. It 
generally contains a little silica, alumina, or mag- 
nesia, sometimes all of these. Although often very 
soft and earthy, it is sometimes so compact that it 
can be used as a building-stone ; and it is used for 
this purpose either in a rough state, or sawn into 
blocks or proper shape and size. It is burned into 
quicklime, and nearly all the houses in London are 
cemented with mortar so procured. The siliceous 
particles being separated by pounding and diffusing 
in water, it becomes whiting, of which the domestic 
uses are familiar to every one. Carpenters and 
others use it for making marks, which are easily 
effaced : the blackboard and piece of chalk are now 
common equally in the lecture-rooms of universities 
and in the humblest village-schools. Chalk, per- 


fectly purified, is mixed With 
matters, such as turmeric, litui 
green, to form pastel colours < 
but vegetable colours which contain an acid 8X0 
changed by it (see Crayon). The Vienna white 
of artists is simply purified chalk. In a perfectly 
purified state it is administered as a medicine to 
correct acidity in the stomach. Chalk is also 
extensively used as a manure. See Lime, Manure. 

Black Chalk is a mineral quite different from 
common chalk, and apparently receives its name 
from resembling it in meagreness to the touch, in 
soiling the lingers, and in being used for drawing, 
writing, &c. It is also called Drawing-slate, it is 
of a slaty structure, of a bluish or grayish-black 
colour, easily cut and broken, and makes a per- 
fectly black mark on paper. It is used for draw- 
ing and as a black colour in painting. It becomes 
red by exposure to heat. It is essentially a kind of 
Clay (((.v.), and derives its colour from carbon, 
which it contains. It is found associated with 
schists, &c. in Spain, France, Italy, &e., also in the 
coal formation in Scotland. — Brian^oN Chalk and 
French Chalk are popular names for Soapstone 
( q. v. ). — Red Chalk is ochry red clay-iron orc t 
consisting of clay and much peroxide of iron. It is 
of a brownish-red colour, and a somewhat slaty 
structure, the cross fracture earthy. The coarser 
varieties are used chiefly by carpenters for making 
marks on wood ; the finer, by painters. It occurs 
in thin beds in clay-slate and graywacke-slate in 
some parts of Germany. 

Chalking the Door, a mode of warning 
tenants to remove from burghal tenements, long 
known and still in use in Scotland. It is thus 
described by Hunter in his work on Landlord 
and Tenant : ‘ A burgh-officer, in presence of 
witnesses, chalks the most patent door forty 
days before Whitsunday, having made out an exe- 
cution of ‘ chalking, 7 in which his name must be 
inserted, and which must be subscribed by himself 
and two witnesses. This ceremony now proceeds 
I simply on the verbal order of the proprietor. The 
execution of chalking is a warrant under which 
decree of removal will be pronounced by the burgh 
court, in virtue of which the tenant may be ejected 
on the expiration of a charge of six days. See 
Ejectment. 

Challenger Expedition, a circumnavigat- 
ing scientific exploration of the open sea sent out 
by the British government in 1872-76— earlier 
expeditions being those of the Lightning ( 1868 ) and 
Porcupine (1870). In 1872 the Challenger , a cor- 
vette of 2306 tons, was completely fitted out and 
furnished with every scientific appliance for ex- 
amining the sea from surface to Bottom— natural 
history work-room, chemical laboratory, aquarium, 
&c. The ship was given in charge to a naval 
surveying stair under Captain Nares; and to a 
scientific staff, with Professor (afterwards Sir) 
Wy ville Thomson at their head, for the purpose of 
sounding the depths, mapping the basins, and 
determining the physical and biological conditions 
of the Atlantic, the Southern and the Pacific 
Oceans. With this new commission, the Challenger 
weighed anchor at Sheerness on the 7th December 
1872, and on the evening of the 24th May 1876 she 
dropped anchor at Spithead, having in these three 
anil a half years cruised over 68,900 nautical miles, 
and made investigations at 362 stations, at each of 
which were determined the depth of channel ; the 
bottom, surface, and intermediate temperatures, 
currents, and fauna; and the atmospheric and 
meteorological conditions. The route was by 
Madeira, the Canaries, the West Indies, Nova 
Scotia, Bermudas, Azores, Cape Verd, Fernando 
Noronha, Bahia, Tristan dAcunha, Cape of 



Chalice (1459) at Nettlecoiftbe, 
County Somerset. 

(From Cripps’s Old English Plate.) 
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Good Hope, Kerguelen, Melbourne, the Chinese 
Sea, Hong Kong, Japan, Valparaiso, Magellan’s 
Strait, Monte video, Vigo, and Portsmouth. 
Between the Admiralty Isles and Japan the 
Challenger made her deepest sounding, on the 23d 
March 1875, 4575 fathoms (equal to a reversed 
Himalaya), the deepest sounding on record except 
two. See the copious j Reports on the Scientific 
Ilea nits of the Voyage of H.m.S. Challenger , edited 
by Sir Wyville Thomson and Dr John Murray, 
which mark an era in deep-sea exploration. They 
fall into a Narrative (2 vols. 1882-85), Zoology 
(30 vols. 1880-89), Physics and Chemistry (3 vols. 
1884-89), Botany (2 vols. 1885-86). To these in- 
valuable reports many articles in the present work 
are indebted for materials and illustrations. See 
also the works of Sir C. Wyville Thomson, H. M. 
Moseley, Spry, Lord George Campbell, Wild ; and 
the articles in this work on Atlantic Ocean, 
Pacific Ocean, Sounding, and especially Sea. 

ChalliS, James, astronomer, born at Braintree 
in Essex, 12th December 1803, graduated senior 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman at Cambridge 
in 1825, was ordained in 1830, and in 1836 became 
professor of Astronomv at Cambridge, where he died 
3d December 1882. fie was also till 1861 director 
of the Cambridge Observatory, and published a 
number of works, including 12 vols. of astronomical 
observations (1832-64). In August 1846, whilst 
carefully preparing to test Adams’ results, lie twice 
unconsciously noted the position of the planet 
Neptune before its discovery at Berlin on 23d 
September. See Adams (J. C.). 

Clialloiier, Rich akd, a learned Homan Catholic 
prelate, born at Lewes in Sussex, September 29, 
1691. Becoming a Roman Catholic, he was sent 
in 1704 to the English College at Douay, where 
he became a professor, and remained until 1730. 
In that year he was sent to labour in London, and 
here he served as a missionary priest until 1741, 
when he was raised to the episcopal dignity as 
Bishop of Debra and coadjutor of Bishop Petre, 
whom he succeeded as Vicar Apostolic of the 
London district in 1758. During the * No Popery * 
riots of 1780 he was secreted near Highgate, and lie 
died in London, January 12, 1781. Of Challoner’s 
numerous controversial treatises, the best known 
is his Catholic Christian Instructed , an answer to 
Conyers Middleton’s Letters from Home. His 
Garden of the Soul is still the most popular prayer- 
book with English Catholics, and his revision of the 
Douay version of the Bible (5 vols. 1750) is sub- 
stantially the Bible used by them. Of his histori- 
cal works the most valuable are his memoirs of 
missionary priests and other Catholics of both 
sexes who suffered death or imprisonment in Eng- 
land on account of their religion, from the year 1577 
till the end of the reign of Charles IT. (2 vols. 
1741), and his Britannia Saneta (2 vols. 1745), a 
collection of the lives of British and Irish saints. 

Chalmers, Alexander, an industrious bio- 
grapher and miscellanoiu writer, was liora at 
Aberdeen in 1759. After a course of study at his 
native university, he abandoned a projected 
medical career, and repaired to London, where lie 
soon became an active writer for the press and the 
busiest of booksellers’ hacks. He died in London, 
10th December 1834. His editions of Burns, 
Beattie, Fielding, Gibbon, Bolingbroke, Shake- 
speare, Johnson, and Boswell’s Johnson are now of 
no importance ; but that of The British Essayists , 
in 45 vols. , is still esteemed as accurate and handy. 
His prefaces to * Walker’s ’ Classics (45 vols.), and 
his enlarged edition of Johnson’s Collection of the 
Poets ( 21 vols.), contain much honest work. But 
his reputation depends mainly on the General 
Biographical Dictionary (32 vols. 1812-14). 

Chalmers, George, Scottish antiquary, was 
born in 1742 at Fochabers in Elginshire, and was 
educated there and at King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Having afterwards studied law 4 at Edinburgh, in 
1763 he went to North America, where lie practised 
as a lawyer at Baltimore till the breaking out o^ 
the war of independence. Then returning to 
Britain, he settled in London (1775), and was 
appointed clerk to the Board of Trade iiv 1786. 
The duties of this office he continued to discharge 
with diligence and ability till his death on 31st 
May 1825. Of his thirty- three works the chief is 
Caledonia; an Account , Historical and Typo- 
graphical, of North Britain {vote, i.-iii. 1807-24). 

In 1888-89 it was reprinted at Paisley in 7 volS. , 
comprising the matter prepared for the unpublished 

4th vol., and furnished with a much-needed index. 
Among his other Publications are A Collection of 
Treaties between Great Britain and other Powers 
(2 vols. 1790); Lives of Defoe, Paine, Ruddiman, 
and Mary, Queen of Scots ; and editions of Allan 
Ramsay and Lyndsay. r «* 

Chalmers, George Paul, R.S.A., was bom at 
Montrose in 1833 (not 1836). He served as errand- 
boy to a surgeon, and apprentice to a ship-chandler; 
but he was resolved to become an artist, and in 1853 
he came to Edinburgh, and studied under Scott 
Lauder. His ‘Favourite Air,’ attracted attention 
in 1854, and in 1867 he was elected an A.R.S.A., 
in 1871 an R.S.A. His untimely death at Edin- 
burgh (20th February 1878) was duo to injuries 
received some days before Atlier from violence or 
bv misadventure. His- works are distinguished by 
admirable breadth, effective concentration of light- 
ing, freedom of handling, and rich and powerful 
colouring. He executed some important portraits. 

His landscapes, mainly of his later years, include 
‘ End of the Harvest’ (1873) and * Running Water ’ 
(1875). He is represented in the National Gallery 
of Scotland by ‘The Legend,’ a large unfinished 
subject-picture, which, like ‘Prayer’ (1871), has 
been etched by Rajon. See his Memoir (1879). 

Chalmers, Thomas, D.D., LL.D., was bom at 
Anstruther, in Fife, 17th March 1780, educated 
at the university of St Andrews (from 1791 ), and at 
the age of nineteen licensed to preach the gospel. 

In 1803 he was ordained minister of the parish 
of Kilmany, in Fifesliire, about 9 miles from St 
Andrews. At this period his attention was almost 
entirely absorbed by mathematics and natural 
philosophy. He carried on mathematical and 
chemistry classes in St Andrews during the winter 
of 1803-1804, and by his enthusiasm and lucidity of 
exposition obtained for himself a high reputation 
as a teacher. In 1808 he published an Inquiry into 
the Extent and Stability of National Resources. 
Shortly after this, domestic calamities and severe 
illness rendered him keenly susceptible of re- 
ligious impressions. Having to prepare an article 
on Christianity for Brewster's Eaintnuyh Encyclo- 
paedia , he commenced a thorough study of the 
evidences, and rose from his investigations con- 
vinced that Christianity was the truth, and the 
Bible the veritable 4 word of God.’ Then the great 
genius of the man broke forth like sunshine. 

He grew earnest, devout, and faithful to his 
pastoral duties. In July 1815 he was translated to 
the Tron Church and parish, Glasgow, where his 
magnificent oratory toolc the city by storm. His 
Astronomical Discourses (1817) and Commercial 
Discourses (1820) had a widely extended popu- 
larity. In 1817 lie visited London, where nis 
preaching excited as great a sensation as at home. 

But Chalmers’ energies could not be exhausted by 
mere oratory. Discovering that his parish was in a 
state of great ignorance and immorality, he began 
to devise a scheme for overtaking and checking 
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the alarming evil. It seemed to him that the 
only means oy which this could be accomplished 
was by 4 revivifying, remodelling, and extending 
the old parochial economy of Scotland,’ which haa 
proved so fruitful of good in the rural parishes. In 
order to wrestle more closely with the ignorance 
•and vice of Glasgow, Chalmers in 1819 became 
minister of St John’s parish, of whose 2000 
families, mostly workpeoj»le, more than 800 had 
no connection with any Christian church. Chalmers 
broke up his parish into 25 districts, each of 
which he placed under separate management, 
and established two day schools, and between 
40 and 50 local Sabbath schools, for the instruc- 
tion of the children of the ‘ poorer and neglected 
classes,’ more than 1000 of whom attended. 
In many other ways lie sought to elevate and 
purify the lives of his parishioners. While in Glas- 
gow, Chalmers had matured his opinions rela- 
tive to the best method of providing tor the poor. 
He disliked the English system of a 4 compulsory 
asiesgment,’ and preferred the old Scotch method 
of voluntary contributions at the church -door, 
administered by elders. The management of the 
poor in the parish of St John’s was intrusted to his 
care by the authorities as an experiment, and in 
four years he reduced the pauper expenditure from 
£1400 to £280 per annum. Edward Irving was for 
two years his assistant. Hut such herculean 
toils began to undermine his constitution, and in 
1823 he accepted the offer of the Moral Philosophy 
chair in St Amlrews^where he wrote his treatise 
on the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesi- 
astical Endowments (1827 ).* In the following year 
he was transferred to the chair of Theology in 
Edinburgh, and in 1832 he published a work on 
political economy. In 1833 appeared his Bridge- 
water treatise, On the Adaptation of External 
Nature to the Moral and Intellectual Constitution 
of Man. It was received with great favour, and 
obtained for the author many literary • honours ; 
in 1834 he was elected by the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh first a fellow and then a vice-president, and 
by the French Institute a corresponding member, 
while in 1835 the university of Oxford conferred 
on him the degree of D.C.L. In 1834 he was 
appointed convener of the Church-extension Com- 
mittee ; and after seven years of enthusiastic 
labour, he announced that upwards of £300,000 
hail been collected from the nation, and 220 new 
churches built. Meanwhile, however, troubles 
were springing up in the bosom of the church 
itself. The Evangelical party had become pre- 
dominant in the General Assembly ; the struggles 
in regard to patronage between them and the 
‘Moderate’ or ‘Erastian’ party became keener 
and more frequent, until the decision of the civil 
courts in .the famous Auchterarder and Strath- 
bogie cases brought matters to a crisis ; and on 
the 18th of May 1843 Chalmers, followed by 470 
clergymen, left the church of his fathers, rather 
than sacrifice those principles which he believed 
essential to the purity, honour, and independence 
of the church (see Free Church). The rapid 
formation and organisation of the Free Church 
were greatly owing to his indefatigable exertions. 
Chalmers was elected principal of the Free Church 
College, and spent the close of his life in the 
zealous performance of his duties there, and in 
completing his Institutes of Theology. He died 
suddenly at Morningside, Edinburgh, May 30, 1847. 

The works of Chalmers extend to 34 vols. ( 9 of 
which include liis posthumous works). They con- 
tain valuable and, in some cases, original con- 
tributions to the sciences of natural theology', 
Christian apologetics, and social economy ; while 
on minor topics, such as the church-establishment 
question, they exhibit both novelty and ingenuity 


of argument. As a religious orator Chalmers was 
unique and unrivalled. There have been few men 
in whom such gifts of intellect, feeling, and imagin- 
ation were so harmoniously combined with the 
shrewdest common -sense and the highest admini- 
strative ability. Never did Scotland produce a 
greater or more lovable soul, one more gentle, 
guileless, and genial-hearted, or yet more fervid 
from the strength of a resolute will, before whose 
impetus difficulties were dashed aside os by a 
torrent. There have been loftier and more purely 
original minds in Scotland than Chalmers’s, but 
there lias never been a truer one, nor a heart 
whose Christian faith and piety were more intense, 
sincere, and humane. See his Memoirs , by his son- 
in-law, Dr W. Hanna (4 vols. 1849-52), and a 
Selection from the Correspondence of the late Thomas 
Chalmers (1853); also A Biographical Notice by 
Dean Ramsay (1850), and ah Essay by Dr John 
Brown in his Horce Subsccivw . 

ChAIoiis-siir-HVariie, the capital of the 
French department of Marne, on the right hank of 
the river Marne, 107 miles E. of Paris by rail. An 
old place, with timber houses and many spired 
churches, it has an interesting cathedral, dating 
chiefly from the 13th century, a handsome hotel- 
de-vifle (1772), and a fine public park, though the 
Germans cut down its immemorial elms for fuel. 
It still does a considerable trade in Champagne 
wine ; hut its manufacture of the worsted cloth 
known as ‘shalloon’ (Chaucer’s chalons) is a thing 
of the past, and the population has dwindled from 
60, 000 in the 13th century to 23,636 in 1886. Near 
CliAlons, which takes its name from the Catalauni 
of Latin writers, the Romans and Goths in 451 
A.D. defeated Attila(q.v.) and his host of Huns. 
In 1856 Napoleon III. formed the celebrated camp 
of CliAlons, 16^ miles to the north-east of the town. 
Hence, during the Franco- Prussian war, on the 
night of August 21, 1870, MacMahon withdrew his 
troops, and next day the town was occupied by 
the Germans. 

Cll&lon-sur-Sadnc (ancient Cabi lloman), a 
town in the French department of Sa6ne-et-Loire, . 
84£ miles by rail N. of Lyons. Lying on the right 
bank of the SaAne, at the point where that river 
is joined by the Canal du Centre, uniting it with 
the Loire, CliAlon has an extensive traffic with the 
central districts of France, as well as with the 
Mediterranean and Atlantic. Fine quays and 
houses line the river; and the chief building is 
the church of St Vincent, 14th to 15th century. 
The industries are copper and iron founding, 
machinery and shipbuilding, and the manufacture 
of glass, paper, and chemicals. Pop. ( 1872) 20,055 ; 
(1886)22,208. 

Chalyba k u$ 9 Heinrich Moritz, philosopher, 
bom at Pfaffroda in Saxony, 3d July 1796, spent 
some years in teaching, and was appointed in 1839 
professor of Philosophy in the university of Kiel. 
He was dismissed, however, in 1852, owing to his 
Germanic sympathies, and died at Dresden, 22d 
September 1862. His chief work is his System dcr 
speculative n Ethik (1850); and his review of the 
historical development of speculative philosophy 
has been translated into English by Tulk(1854) 
and Edersheim (1860). 

Chalybeate Waters are those which contain 
a considerable portion of iron in solution. See 
Mineral Waters. 

Chalybite, an iron ore. See Iron. 

Cham, the pseudonym assumed by the carica- 
turist, Amcdee de Noe (Cham being the French 
for Ham , the son of Noah), son of the Comte 
de Noe by an English mother, and born at 
Paris in 1819. He studied art under Delaroche, 
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and soon acquired a great reputation as a skilful 
and witty delineator of the humorous side of 
Parisian life. In 1843 began his famous connection 
with the Charivari , in which paper and in the 
Journal des Ptlerinages he continued to delight 
his fellow-citizens until close upon his death on 
6th September 1879. He was profoundly sceptical, 
but not unkindly, and obtained, as Edmond About 
pointed out, the success of an homme d' esprit. His 
masterpieces were chiefly social rather than politi- 
cal, and among his skits may be mentioned Proud - 
homana , Bagneurs et Buveurs d'Eau , Souvenirs de 
Garrison , and V Exposition de Londres. Several 
good collections of his comic illustrations have been 
made — for instance, Uuuze Annies Coniiqucs ( 1880), 
with an introduction by L. Halevy, and Les 
Folks Parisicnncs ( 1883), with an introduction by 
Gerbme. In Sala’s Paris herself again ( 1882) are a 
good many specimens of Cham’s art. 

Chama, a genus of bivalve molluscs, the only 
surviving type of a family which was once ex- 
tremely numerous and abundant, especially in the 
Jurassic and Chalk times. The genus is represented 
by about half a hundred living forms, restricted to 
warmer waiters, and especially common about coral 
reefs. The general appearance is somewhat clam- 
like, the valves are unequal, of considerable thick- 
ness, and covered with leaf or scale-like outgrowths. 
They are very passive animals, usually fixed, with 
the mantle margins fused together, with very small 
foot and respiratory apertures, with well-developed 
hinge and an external ligament, and often of a 
bright colour. Some forty fossil species are 
known from Cretaceous and Tertiary strata, and 
the genus is of interest as the sole survivor of a 
once much larger family. 

Cliainade. See Parsley. 

f'haillflPleoil (Cr. ehamailebn , ‘ground lion’), 
a large genus of lizards, forming a very distinct 
family. Among the most distinctive features may 
be noted the soft tuberculated skin, with its power 
of changing colour ; the coiled tail, adapted for 
curling round the branches of trees ; the division 
of the toes of fore and hind feet into two bundles ; 
the absence of an external ear-drum or tympanic 
membrane ; the long worm-like insect-catching 
tongue, capable of extremely rapid protrusion. 
Even more remarkably distinctive, however, are 
certain peculiarities in the skeleton, and especially 
in the skull, which separate the chamadeons from 
all other lizards. 

Description. — The body is flattened, and bears a 
toothed crest of skin along the back. The head is 


united group) occurs in the hind -feet. The digits 
are tipped by long sharp claws. The long coin- 
pressed tail is curled ventralwards. The mouth- 
aperture is small, but the tongi&e extremely long. 
It is the most active part of the animal, is cup- 
shaped at the end, covered with a viscid secre- 
tion, and very efficient in insect-catching. The 
large lateral eyes, with circular lids leaving only a 
small aperture, are very active, and can be rapidly 
turned in all directions, a possibility which to some 
extent compensates for the stiffness of the head. 
The skin is soft, loose, and shagreen-like, the scales 
being very small. The glandular pores common 
on the thighs and near the anus of lizards are 
absent. 

Among the internal peculiarities may be noted 
the largeness of the lungs, which admit of being 
greatly distended, so as to puff out the body 
into marked plumpness. They appear to be con- 
nected with surrounding air-spaces. The habit 
the chanueleon has of thus blowing itself out, 
taken along with its power of fasting, gave origin 
to the ancient supposition that it fed on air/ The 
skeletal peculiarities are numerous. The chame- 
leons differ from all lizards except the Ampliis- 
bcenas ( q. v. ), in having no ‘ columella ’ or epiptery- 
goid skull- bone, and no interorbital septum, and 
from all other forms in the fact that the pterygoid 
and quadrate bones’are not united. The latter is 
firmly fused to the skull, and the parietals are also 
peculiar in their firm attachments. The teeth are 
confined 'to a ridge along tli£, summit of the jaws. 
The vertebne are hollow in front ; the breastbone 
is small, and only a fo\v anterior ribs reach it ; as 
in the geckos, many of the posterior ribs are united 
ventrafiy by hoops across the abdomen ; there 
are no clavicles ; the scapula and coracoid of the 
shoulder-girdle and the ilia of the hip-girdle are 
peculiarly long and narrow. 

Life and Habit. — Except as regards tongue and 
eyes, the chamadeons are very sluggish. They are 
strictly arboreal lizards, moving very slowly, in 
perfect silence, and waiting rather than hunting 
for their insect prey. At a distance of several 
inches, about half as long as the body in some 
cases, they can most unerringly catch the uncon- 
scious insect. Probably the most familiar fact 
about chamadeons is their power of changing 
colour. Under the thin outer skin there arc two 
layers of pigment-containing cells, the outer bright 
yellow, the inner brown to black. Under nerve 
control the disposition and expansion of the pig- 
ment-containing cells vary, and this produces 
change of colour. The change depends much more 
on internal emotions, expressing themselves in 
nervous stimulus and inhibition, than on external 
physical influences. The change appears to be 
rather emotional than protective. Most chame- 
leons are oviparous, amt lay 30 to 40 thin-shelled 
eggs, which are deposited in an excavated hollow 
ami covered over with earth and leaves. Moseley 
has described a South African species which brings 
I forth its young alive. 

Species and Distribution. — The genus Chamadeo 
is a large one, and some naturalists split it up. 
Chamadeons are especially at home in the Ethiopian 
region, but may occur beyond its limits. The com- 
monest of the numerous species is C. vulgaris , 
which is abundant in Africa, and is also found 
in South Europe (Andalusia). The predominant 
colour varies m different species. Many males 
are adorned with horns on tne head. One form, 
distinguished as a distinct genus ( Rhampholeon ), 
has a tail too short for clasping purposes, but this 
loss is made up for by accessory structures on the 
feet. The enamadeon was well described by 
Aristotle, but in later days became the subject of 
numerous ridiculous fables. It was also in repute 
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triangular, surmounted by a ridge. The animal 
stanils unusually high upon its legs. The fore feet 
are divided into three united internal digits and 
two external ; the reverse ( and the digits, corre- 
sponding to our great and second toes, form one 
bundle, and the other three — external — another 
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for supposed medicinal virtues. See Lizard; 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the Vertebrates ; St George 
Mivart in Nature , vol. xxiv. ; Krukenberg’s Ver- 
gleichend- Physiol. % Studicn , i. 3 (1880), for colour 
change. 

Chamse rops, a genus of palms, remarkable 
for its wide range into northern climates through- 
out the world, and of which one species, C. hmnuis , 
is the only palm truly indigenous to Europe. This 
species, the common Fan-palm, is widely distributed 
through Southern Europe, extending as far north 
as Nice. This palm is so tolerant of a cold 
climate, that a specimen has lived in the open air 
in the Botanic Garden of Edinburgh for more than 
fifty years, with the protection of matting in veiy 
severe winters. It forms dense furze-like thickets 
from the suckers which arise from its creeping roots, 
but when these are not allowed to grow, its stem 
may reach a height of 20 feet or more. In Algeria 
it is troublesome to agriculturists, but its growth 
is increasingly becoming of profit on account of the 
exaellfnt fibre yielded by its stem. This the Arabs 
mix with camel’s hair and make into hut-covers, 
&c. ; cordage and sailcloth, paper and pasteboard, 
are also prepared from it, and it also finds many 
uses under the title of vegetable or African horse- 
hair. The leaves are also used in paper- making, 
and furnish a convenient thatching material. This 
species is sometimes called palmetto in Europe. 
The true Palmetto (q.v.) is C. ( Saba l ) palmetto of 
Florida and Carolina (see also Brazilian JIrasm). 
In China and Japan (A cxcclsa and C. Fort uni are 
specially prominent; both gan be grown in the 
open air in the south of England. 

Chamalari, a peak (23,944 feet) of the Hima- 
layas, between Tibet and Bhutan, 140 miles E. of 
Mount Everest. 

Chamba, one of the Punjab Hill States, imme- 
diately SE. of Cashmere, with an estimated area 
of 3180 sci. m. Pop. (1881) 115,773, nearly all 
Hindus, it is shut in on nearly all sides by lofty 
hills, and traversed by two ranges of snowy peaks 
and glaciers, with fertile valleys to the south and 
w'est. The banks of the Ravi and Chenab, two of 
the five great Punjab rivers, are clothed with 
mighty forests, leased to the British government, 
which takes £10,000 to £20,000 worth of timber 
from them every year. Agriculture and grazing 
are the leading industries ; iron, copper, and slate 
are plentiful ; and the mountains teem with game. 
The principality came into the hands of the British 
in 1846, who in 1847 assigned it to the present 
line of rajahs ; an annual tribute is paid, reduced, 
since the establishment of a British sanatorium 
and two cantonments among the hills, to £500. 

Cbambal, a principal tributary of the Jumna 
River, rises in the Vindhya Range, 2019 feet above 
sea-level, flows in a north-easterly direction, and 
after a course of 650 miles falls into the Jumna 
40 miles below the town of Etawah. In heavy 
rains its volume is greater than that of the Jumna. 

Chamber, of a firearm, is the name given to 
that part of the bore which contains the powder, 
when its diameter is not the same as the Calibre 
( q. v. ) of the gun. Formerly, chambers were always 
smaller in diameter than the bore, to prevent any 
air-space behind the projectile, but now* that much 
heavier charges are fired, they are made larger. 
They tend to woaken the gun, but enable a shorter 
cartridge to bo used, and so prevent the dangerous 
w’ave action which would be set up in a Jong one. 
See Cannon, Ri flkd Arms. 

Chamberlain, an officer appointed by a king 
or nobleman, or by a corporation, to perform 
domestic and ceremonial duties. The Lord 
Chamberlain has been one of the principal officers 


of state from at least the 13th century, and in 1406 
parliament declared that he should always lie a 
member of the council ex officio . Though he has 
long ceased to have any share in the responsi- 
bilities of government, the Chamberlain is still 
an officer of very high standing in the royal 
household. He has control over all the officers 
and servants ‘above stairs,’ except those of the 
bedchamber, over the establishment attached to 
the Chapel Royal, the physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries of the household. The chamberlain 
has further the oversight of the royal musicians, 
comedians, trumpeters, messengers, v\c. When the 
office of Keeper of the Great Wardrobe w T as 
al>olished in 1782, the duties of providing the state 
robes of the royal family, the household, and 
officers of state, devolved on the Lord Chamberlain. 
All theatres in towns in which a royal palace is 
situated require to be licensed by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and no new’ play can be performed 
anyw’here without his license. His duties as 
licenser of theatres ami plays are defined by acts 
passed in 1751 and 1843 (see Plays, Licensing 
of). All persons desiring to be presented at 
levees or drawdng-rooms require to send their cards 
to the Lord Chamberlain, and it is his duty to see 
that the persons thus applying are entitled by 
station and character to be presented to the sove- 
reign. The Chamberlain also issues invitations 
to royal balls, parties, and receptions. In accord- 
ance with ancient custom the Lord Chamberlain 
is still a member of the Privy -council. His salary 
is £2000 a year, but his tenure of office depends 
on that of the political party to which he belongs. 

The Vice- chamberlain is the deputy and assistant 
of the Lord Chamberlain, and in his absence 
exercises the full authority which lieloims to his 
principal. His office existed in the time of Richard 
II. He is also dependent on the administration, 
and is usually a member of the Privy-council. His 
salary is £924 per annum. 

Chamberlain, The Lord Great, is a heredi- 
tary officer of great antiquity, and formerly of 
great importance. He has the government ot the 
palace at Westminster, and upon solemn occasions 
the keys of Westminster Hall and of the Court of 
Requests are delivered to him. At these times the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod, the Yeoman 
Usher, and the door-keepers are under his orders. 
At coronations, state trials, banquets, and the like, 
the fitting- up of the Hall devolves on him. When 
the King goes to parliament, the Lord Great 
Chamberlain delivers the sw r ord of state to any 
member of the administration whom he chooses, 
to be borne before His Majesty, he himself walk- 
ing on his right hand. During the sitting of 
parliament he lias charge of the House of Lords, 
and issues tickets of admission on the open- 
ing or prorogation of parliament. Some fees and 
perquisites belong to him. This office w r as con- 
ferred by Henry I. in 1101 on Alberic de Vere. 
Mary, daughter of John de Vere, sixteenth Earl 
of Oxford, married Peregrine Bertie, the ‘brave 
Lord Willoughby ’ (1555-1601); and on the death 
of their last male descendant in 1779, the honour, 
after much litigation, w r as adjudged to belong con- 
jointly to his sisters and co-heiresses — e.g. the Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby and the Marchioness of 
Cholmondeley, by whose descendants or their 
deputies its duties have since been discharged 
alternately. 

Chamberlain, The Right Hon. Joseph, M. P. , 
is the eldest son of the late Mr Joseph Chamberlain, 
and was bom in London in July 1836. He w r as 
educated at University College School, and entered 
his father’s screw factory at Birmingham (the 
name of the firm being Nettlefold), from which, 
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however, he retired in 1874. Mr Chamberlain had 
by this time acquired considerable celebrity as a 
Radical politician. In 1868 he was appointed a 
member of the Birmingham Town-council ; was 
Mayor of Birmingham from 1873 to 1876, and chair- 
man of the Birmingham School-board from 1874 to 
1876. After unsuccessfully contesting Sheilield 
against Mr Roebuck in 1874, he was returned for 
Birmingham without opposition in June 1876. He 
soon made his mark in parliament, and on the 
return of the Liberals to power in 1880 he was 
appointed President of the Board of Trade, with 
a seat in the cabinet. To Mr Chamberlain’s exer- 
tions was due the passing of the Bankruptcy Bill, 
but his efforts to amend the Merchant Shipping 
Acts were unsuccessful. Meanwhile his influence 
was increasing rapidly outside the House ; he came 
to be regarded as the leader of the extreme Radical 
party, and enunciated schemes for the regeneration 
of the masses which were based on the doctrines 
of the * restitution ’ of land and the ‘ ransom ’ of 
property. During the last hours of Mr Gladstone’s 
government he was understood to be opposed to the 
renewal of the Irish Crimes Act ; ami during the 
general election of 1886 he was most severe in his 
strictures on the moderate Liberals, and produced 
an ‘ unauthorised ’ programme (in opposition to that 
of Mr Gladstone), which included the readjustment 
of taxation, free schools, and the creation of allot- 
ments by compulsory purchase. He was returned 
free of expense by the western division of Birming- 
ham. On February 1, 1886, lie became President 
of the Local Government Board, but resigned on 
March 26 because of his strong objections to Mr 
Gladstone's Home Rule measures for Ireland ; and 
after the * Round Table ’ conference had failed to 
reunite the Liberal party he assumed an attitude 
of uncompromising hostility to his old leader’s new 
policy. His visit to Ulster in the autumn of 1887 
did much to strengthen the U nionist cause there. 
Shortly afterwards he went to America, having 
been appointed by Lord Salisbury one of the British 
High Commissioners to settle die fishery disputes 
between the United States and Canada. lie suc- 
ceeded in concluding a provisional arrangement 
ending the ratification or rejection of the treaty 
y the American Senate. lie has contributed 
several political articles to the Fortnightly Review, 
and a selection of his speeches has been published, 
with an introduction by Mr II. W. Lucy. 

(chamber Music is music Specially fitted for 
performance in a room, as distinguished from con- 
cert or church music or opera. The name applies 
more particularly to instrumental music tor a 
single instrument or a small combination, up to 
the septett or octett. 

Chamber of (Commerce, a body of mer- 
chants, traders, bankers, and others, associated for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of its own 
members, of the town or district to which the 
society belongs, and of the community generally, 
in so far as these have reference to trade and 
merchandise. Of the means for the accomplish- 
ment of these objects the following may be men- 
tioned as the most prominent : ( 1 ) Representing 
and urging on the legislature the views of their 
members m mercantile affairs; (2) aiding in the 
preparation of legislative measures having refer- 
ence to trade, such, for example, as the Bank- 
rupt and Limited Liability Acts; (3) collecting 
statistics bearing upon the staple trade of the 
district; (4) acting in some places as a sort of 
court of arbitration in mercantile questions ; ( 5 ) 
attaining by combination advantages in trade 
which might be beyond the reach of individual 
enterprise. 

The oldest chamber of commerce is that of 


Marseilles, which dates from the end of the 14th 
or commencement of the 15th century. It shared 
in the municipal jurisdiction and in the admini- 
stration of justice in mercantile questions. It 
was several times suppressed and re-established, 
and it was not till 1650 that it received its ulti- 
mate organisation. The chamber of Dunkirk was 
established in 1700. The same year a council- 
general of commerce was instituted qt Paris, which, 
in addition to six councillors of state, consisted of 
twelve merchants or traders, delegated by the prin- 
cipal commercial towns of the country, an arrange- 
ment which led within the next few years to the 
formation of chambers of commerce everywhere in 
Franco. We thus find that the chamber at Lyons 
was instituted in 1702, those of Rouen and Toulouse 
in 1703, of Montpellier in 1704, of Bordeaux in 
1705, &c. These chambers were all suppressed by 
a decree of the National Assembly in 1791, but 
they were re-established by a consular edict in 
1802. Their organisation w as modified in 1832, in 
1851, and in 1852. The members of these ( bo4ies 
are now elected by the chief merchants of each 
town chosen for that puipose by the prefect. The 
number of this elective body cannot be less than 
9 nor more than 21. They hold office for six years, 
one-third of their number being renewed every two 
years. The functions now assigned to these cham- 
bers in France are- -to give to the government 
advice and information on industrial and com- 
mercial^ subjects ; to suggest the means of increas- 
ing the industry and commerce of their respective 
districts, or of improving commercial legislation 
and taxation ; to suggest the execution of works 
requisite for the public service, or W'hich may tend 
to the increase of trade or commerce, such as the 
construction of harbours, the deepening of rivers, 
the formation of railways, and the like. On these 
and similar subjects the advice of the chambers, 
when not volunteered, is demanded by the govern- 
ment. In most of the other countries of conti- 
nental Europe there are similar institutions. 

The oldest chamber of commerce in Great Britain 
is believed to be that of Glasgow, wdiich was 
instituted 1st January 1783, and obtained a royal 
charter, registered at Edinburgh on the 31st of 
the same month. That of Edinburgh was insti- 
tuted in 1785, and incorporated by royal charter 
in 1786. The Edinburgh Chamber of Commerce 
was the first public body which petitioned for 
the alxdition of the Com Laws, and the adoption 
of free-trade principles ; and it stood almost alone 
in tbe United Kingdom in advocating the Suez 
Canal project. It also originated the movement 
which resulted in placing the telegraph service 
in connection with the Post-office. Between 
five and six hundred of the bankers, merchants, 
and ship-owner** of Edinburgh and Leith con- 
stitute the chamber. The London Chamber of 
Commerce (1882) mav now be regarded as the most 
important in the United Kingdom. The main 
branches of commercial enterprise are dealt with 
by separate departments of the chamber, while 
by public lectures and the frequent publica- 
tion of detailed reports it maintains com- 
munication with chambers of commerce throughout 
the country, and serves when necessary to unite 
and concentrate their action in the promotion of 
reforms in our mercantile system and in the 
development of the commercial resources of the 
empire. The Manchester chamber, so famous 
for its exertions in the cause of free trade, was not 
established till 1820, and for many years it con- 
tinued to be the only institution of the kind in 
England. Its members number over 900. In Hull 
there has been a chamber of commerce since 1837, 
but those of Liverpool, Leeds, and Bradford, not- 
withstanding the great trading and manufacturing 
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interests of these towns, were not established till 
1830; in which year also a similar institution 
was established in South Australia. The Liver- 
pool Chamber of •Commerce numbers 550. The 
annual income of the Manchester chamber is up- 
wards of £1400, contributed entirely by the sub- 
scriptions, ranging from £1, Is. for individual 
members, to £10, 10s. for large linns. There are 
* now similar chambers in all the great mercantile 
towns of Great Britain and Ireland, and in 1860 
there was established an 4 Association of Chambers 
of Commerce of the United Kingdom,’ which meets 
in annual conference for the promotion of commerce. 
The Chamber of Commerce of New York, organised 
in f768, was incorporated by a royal charter m 1770, 
afterwards superseded by charter granted by the 
state government. Its aims are similar to those in 
Britain, and it comprises some 800 members, who 
have established a court of arbitration for differ- 
ences amongst members. Like bodies have been 
formed in other large American cities. In Canada 
thef Dominion Board of Trade consists of the 
Chambers of Commerce, or Boards of Trade, as 
they are indifferently called, of the most important 
cities of the Dominion. 

Chambers are private rooms attached to most 
of the English courts, in which the judges, c w more 
frequently the masters and chief clerks, transact a 
large amount of judicial business. In fact nearly 
all business which is begun by what is technically 
called a Summons in England goes to chambers — 
e.g. all such incidental matters as the recovery of 
documents, examination of witnesses about to go 
abroad, investigation of accounts, settling of deeds 
between parties. A decree of the court which 
directs further procedure is carried out by a 
summons to proceed in chambers. Counsel attend 
in chambers only in important matters. In 
Scotland a good deal of this business takes the form 
of a remit to an accountant or other man of business, 
a judicial reference, a commission to examine 
witnesses, but all initiated by a motion in court. 

Chamber-counsel , a barrister or advocate who 
gives opinions in his own chambers, but does not, 
or rarely does, plead in court. 

Chambers*, Epiihaim, ail amiable but frugal 
and free-thinking encyclopaedist, was born about 
1680 at Kendal, and began life as an appren- 
tice to a globe-maker in London, where he con- 
ceived the idea of a cyclopaedia that should surpass 
Harris’s Lexicon Technician (1704). It appeared in 
2 folio vols. in 1728, and reached a 6th edition in 
1750, Chambers having died meanwhile on 15th 
May 1750. A French translation gave rise to the 
more famous Encyclopedic of Diderot and D’ Alem- 
bert ; itself expanded into Rees's Encyclopaedia. 
Dr Johnson told Boswell that he had partly formed 
his style upon Chambers’s Proposal for his Dic- 
tionary. See Encyclopedia. 

Chambers, Silt William, architect, was bom 
of a Scotch family at Stockholm in 1726, but was 
brought up in England. At first a sailor, he soon 
turned to the study of architecture in Italy and at 
Paris. He rose rapidly, and as early as 1757 was 
employed by Augusta, Princess-dowager of W ales, 
to construct the well-known semi-Roman and 
oriental buildings in Kew Gardens. The king of 
Sweden made him a knight of the Polar Star. 
Somerset House (1776) was his design, which 
Fergusson pronounces ‘the greatest architectural 
work of the reign of George III.’ His 'Treatise of 
Ciml Architecture (1759) was successful, but his 
absurdly pretentious and ignorant Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardenina ( 1772) justly covered him 
with ridicule. Chambers enjoyed the friendship 
of Johnson, Reynolds, and Garrick, and died in 
London, March 8, 1796. 


Chambers, William, publisher, was born 16th 
April 1800 at Peebles, bis father being a cotton 
manufacturer there. The boy got a fair elementary 
education ; but owing to the father’s misfortunes, 
bis schooling terminated with his thirteenth year. 
Hence bis education for life-work was mainly due 
to the habit, very early acquired and long main- 
tained, of miscellaneous and extensive reading. 
The household migrated to Edinburgh in 1813, and 
next year William was apprenticed to a bookseller. 
His five years up, lie started business in a humble 
way for himself (May 1819), to bookselling after- 
wards adding printing. Between 1825 and 1830 lie 
wrote the Book of Scotland , and in conjunction 
with bis brother Robert, a Gazetteer of Scotland. 
His experience gained as a liookseller and printer 
was next utilised in his attempt ‘to take advan- 
tage of the universal appetite for instruction 
which at present exists,’ and to ‘supply that appe- 
tite with food of the best kind,’ which resulted in 
the founding of Chambers's Edinburgh Journal 
on 4th February 1832. This was about six weeks 
in advance of the Penny Magazine , and it may be 
considered the pioneer of that class of cheap and 
|M>pular periodicals of a wholesome kind now so 
generally diffused. At the end of the fourteenth 
number lie united with bis brother Koliert in found- 
ing the business of William A’ Robert Chambers, 
in which they were associated in writing, edit- 
ing, printing, and publishing. W. & R. Chambers 
issued a series or works designed for popular 
instruction, including besides the Jourifttl, Infor- 
mation for the People , 2 vols. ; the ‘ Educational 
Course ’ series ; Cyclopaedia of English Literature , 

2 vols. ; Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining 
Tracts , 20 vols. ; Papers for the People , 12 vols. ; 
and the present Encyclopaedia, 10 vols. (1859-1868 ; 
new edition, 1888-92). In 1841) William acquired 
the estate of Glenormiston, Peeblesshire, and in 
1859 founded and endowed an institution in his 
native town for purposes of social improvement. 
Twice elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, William 
occupied that office for four years (1865-69), 
during which he promoted several important public 
acts, including one for the improvement of the 
older part of the city, which has resulted in a great 
diminution of the death-rate. (The death-rate 
of the city in 1865-75 was 26*26 i»er 1000; in 
1875-85, only 19*94.) He also carried out at his 
own cost a thorough restoration of St Giles’ 
Cathedral. He died 20th May 1883, having shortly 
before received the offer of a baronetcy. He was 
made LL.I). of Edinburgh in 1872. A statue lias 
been erected to liis memory in Edinburgh. Besides 
many contributions to the Journal , he was author 
and editor of various volumes, and wrote The 
Youths' Companion and Counsellor , History of 
Peeblesshire (1864), A die Gilroy , Stories of liemark- 
ablc Persons , Stories of Old Families , ami Histori- 
cal Sketch of St Giles' Cathedral ( 1879). 

Robert Chambers, l>orn in Peebles, 10th July 
1802, took to Latin and books at an early age, ami 
began business as a bookseller in Edinburgh in 
1818. His leisure hours were devoted to literary 
composition, the impulse to which, liis brother says, 
came upon him like an inspiration at nineteen years 
of age. In 1824 he published the Traditions of 
Edinburgh , the writing of which procured him 
the friendship of Sir Walter Scott, who furnished 
some memoranda for the work. Between 1822 
and 1834 be wrote in all twenty-five volumes, 
many of them of great literary interest and per- 
manent historical value. He had already won 
reputation as an author when he joined his brother 
after the success of the Journal in 1832 ; and this 
success was materially promoted by his essays, and 
by his versatility and elegance as a writer, his 
diligence in collecting and working up stray | 
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material, and his perception of what was suited to 
the popular taste in history, poetry, science and 
arts. In 1844 he published anonymously the 
remarkable work, Vestiges of Creation , which pre- 
pared the way for Darwin s great work, The Origin 
of Species. The authorship, positively ascribed to 
him in the A the me urn of 2d December 1854, was 
first acknowledged in Mr Ireland’s introduction to 
the 12th ed. (1884). He received the degree of 
LL.D. from St Andrews in 1863. The labour in 
preparing the Book of Dags (2 vols. 1863) broke his 
liealth, and he died at St Andrews, 17th March 
1871. Other works by Robert are Popular Rhymes 
of Scotland , a valuable contribution to folklore 
(1847), History of the Rebellions in Scotland , Lite 
of James /., Scottish Ballads and Songs (3 vols. 
1829), Dictionary of Eminent Scotsmen , Ancient Sea 
Margins (1838), The Life and Works of Robert 
Burns (4 vols. 1851), Domestic Annals of Scotland 
(3 vols. 1859-61), and Songs of Scotland prior to 
Burns (1862). His Select Writings (7 vols.) were 

ublished in 1847. —His son Robert Chambers, 

orn in 1832, became head of the firm in 1883, ami 
conducted the Journal till his death, March 23, 
1888,— See \V. Chambers’s Memoir of William and 
Robert Chambers (1872; 13th ed., with supple- 
mentary chapter, 1884). 

Cliaillbersblirg, capital of Franklin county, 
Pennsylvania, in a pleasant valley 52 miles WSW. 
of Harrisburg by rail, has several manufactories, 
breweries foundries, and machine-shops. A large 
part of the borough was burned by the Confederates 
ml864. Pop. (1880) 6877. 

Chambertill, a famous red Burgundy, obtained 
from a vineyard (62 acres) of that name in the 
French department of Cote-d’Or, 7 miles S. of Dijon 
by rail. 

€liaillb« ; ry 9 capital of the former duchy and 
present French department of Savoy, beautifully 
situated between two ridges of hills, amid gardens 
and country seats, 370 miles SE. of Paris by rail. 
The scenery around, with the river Laisse flowing 
through the valley, is exceedingly fine. The town 
itself, however, is dull and uninteresting, with 
narrow and gloomy streets winding between high 
well-built houses. Notable edifices are the small 
cathedral, the palace of justice, and the old castle 
of the Dukes of Savoy, restored early in the present 
century. ChambCry has manufactures of clocks, 
silk-gauze, soap, hats, paper, and a trade in silk, 
wine, coal, &c. Pop. ( 1886) 19,664. From 1525 to 
1713 ChambCry was under the dominion of France, 
and again from the Revolution to 1815, when it was 
restored to the House of Savoy ; but in 1860, by the 
cession of Savoy, it came again under the rule of 
F ranee. 

i'hambeze, the farthest liead-stream of the 
Congo, rises in the highlands south of Tan- 
ganyika, about 9° 40' S. Tat., and 33° 15' E. long. 
Its tributaries are large, and form a considerable 
stream, which flows south-west to Lake liangweolo 
(q.v.). 

Chambord, a celebrated chfiteau in the French 
department of Loir-et-Cher, stands 12 miles E. of 
Blois, in the midst of a walled, sandy park of 13,000 
acres. Commenced by Francis I. in 1526, it is a 
huge Renaissance pile, with numberless turrets, 
chimneys, gables, and cupolas, and with four round 
towel’s, each 63 feet in diameter. There are no 
fewer than 440 rooms. Chambord, the 4 Versailles 
of Touraine,’ was a residence of the French kings 
down to Louis XV., who conferred it on Marshal 
Saxe ; and here in 1670 Molifcre gave the first re- 
presentation of his Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Among 
its various occupants were Diane de Poitiers, Stanis- 
laus of Poland, and Marshal Berthier, upon whom 
it was bestowed by Napoleon in 1809. It was 


bought from his widow in 1821 for 1,542,000 francs, 
and presented to the future Comte de Chambord, 
who spent large sums on its restoration. He left 
it to his wife, and, after her, to t her nephews, by a 
will which was more than once disputed, but recog- 
nised by the state as valid. See La Question <fe 
Chambord , by J. B. C. Arnauld (1887). 

Chambord* Henri Charles DieudonniS, 
Comte de, was born in Paris, 29th September 1820, 
seven months after the assassination of his father, 
the Due de Beni («. v. ). On the day of his baptism 
with water brought by Clifiteaubriand from the 
Jordan, the ‘Child of Miracle’ was presented by 
the Legitimists with the chateau of Chambord ; 
lienee in 1844 lie dropped the title of Due de Bor- 
deaux for that by which lie was most usually 
known. When Charles X. abdicated at the 
July revolution of 1830, he did so in favour of 
his little grandson ; but the people insisted on 
the ‘citizen king,’ and the elder Bourbons were 
driven into exile. They fixed their court succes- 
sively at Holyrood, Prague, and Gorz, whftre u the 
old king died in 1836, and the young count was 
trained in clerical and absolutist ideas oy his aunt, 
the Duchesse d’AngoulCnie, and his tutor, the Due 
de Damas. A good, dull, timid soul, whom D’Orsay 
likeired to ‘ a palace with no room furnished but 
the chapel,’ ‘Henry V.’ hail three times a chance 
of regaining the crown of his ancestors — in 1848, 
1870, and 1873, on which last occasion, three 
month?* after Thiers's overthrow, he paid an incog- 
nito visit to Versailles. Effch time he fooled away 
his opportunities, always vanishing just when Ins 
presence was indispensable, and ever protesting 
that he would ‘never abandon the white flag of 
Joan of Arc.’ A fall from his horse (1841) hail 
lamed him for life; his marriage (1846) with the 
Princess of Modena (1817-86) brought him no suc- 
cessor ; and in keeping up a stately mimic court, 
in stag-hunting from a pnaeton, in issuing mani- 
festoes, in visiting innumerable churches, and in 
much travelling, lie passed forty years of blameless 
inertia. His death, after long suflering, at his castle 
of Frohsdorf, in Lower Austria, 24th August 1883, 
was a relief at once to himself and to his adherents. 
The Comte de Paris inherited his claims. See 
Bourbon ; and the Comte de Falloux’ Mtmoires 
dim Royaliste (2 vols, Paris, 1888). 

Chambre Ardente (‘the fiery chamber’), a 
name given at different times in France to an extra- 
ordinary court of justice, probably on account of 
the severity of the punishments which it awarded, 
the most common being that of death by fire. In 
the year 1535, Francis I. established an Inquisitorial 
Tribunal and a Chambre Ardente. Both were in- 
tended for the extirpation of heresy. The former 
searched out cases of heresy, and instructed the 
processes ; while the latter both pronounced and 
executed the final judgment. Under Henri II., 
the activity of the Chambre Ardente received a 
new impulse. In 1679 Louis XIV. employed a 
Chambre Ardente to investigate the numerous 
reports of poisoning cases which the trial of the 
Marchioness Brinvilliers (q.v.) caused to be circu- 
lated. Many persons of the first rank were exam- 
ined on suspicion, but no one was executed except 
the pretended sorcerer, Voisin (1680). 

Chambre Intronvable (Fr., ‘the chamber 
the like of which is not to be found again ’ ) was the 
name given to that Chamber of Deputies in France 
which met after the second return of Louis XVIII. 
(July 1815), and which, by its fanatical royalty, 
began to throw the country and society anew into 
Commotion. The name was given to it by the king 
in his gratitude ( though some think even he spoke 
ironically ) ; bu^ it soon came to be used sarcasti- 
cally for any ultra-royalist assembly. 
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Chameleon* See Chameleon. 

Chamfer* In Architecture, an angle which is 
slightly pared off is said to be chamfered ; a large 
chamfer, as in a Wall at the window opening, is 
called a splay. The chamfer is sometimes made 
slightly concave, in which case it is called a hollow 
chamfer. Chamfers, in Gothic architecture, have 
frequently ornamental terminations of various 
kinds. The term chamfer is applied to wood- 
work as well as stone. 

Chamforty Nicolas, a famous writer of maxims 
and anecdotes, was born in Auvergne in 1741. He 
was of illegitimate birth, and was educated at one 
of ihe Pans colleges, where he obtained a scholar- 
ship. Having distinguished himself in the prize 
competitions of the Academy, he gained an entrance 
into the highest literary circles in Paris, and for 
some years lived literally * by his wit, if not by his 
wits.’ At one time Madame Ilelvetius gave him 
free lodgings at Sfevres, and he was afterwards 
ma^e independent by a pension bestowed on him 
by a nfcw forgotten man of letters named Chabanon. 
At the Revolution he espoused the popular side, 
and was hailed in the clubs as ‘La Rochefoucauld - 
Chamfort.’ After a time, however, certain incisive 
witticisms— such as, ‘Be my brother or I will kill 
you,’ — drew down on him the anger of the Jacobin 
leaders. Threatened with arrest, he tried to commit 
suicide, wounded himself horribly, and died after 
several days* suffering, 13th April 1794. His writings 
include tales, dramas, and Hoyes on MoWfcre and 
La Fontaine — all of little or no worth —a brilliant 
collection of maxims, and amevcn more admirable 
collection of anecdotes. Many of his sayings are 
among the sharpest and bitterest ever penned — 
the utterances of a reluctant but sincere cynic, 
whose insight into human weakness was unusually 
keen. He has never been excelled as a writer (if 
anecdotes ; his work under this head contains a 
series of portraits in miniature, drawn with the 
hand of a master, of the Parisian society of his 
day. Augnis edited his works (5 vols. 1824-25). 

('haulier, Frederic, an English novelist, born 
in 1796, entered the navy in 1809, and retiring in 
1833, was promoted to be captain in 1856. He 
had settled near Waltham Abbey, and turned his 
attention to literary pursuits. JVlarryats success 
in depicting sea-life led Chamier to try the same 
field, in which he was not without success, though 
in invention and humour he falls short of his model. 
His best romances, now almost forgotten, are Life 
of a Sailor (1832), Ben Brace (1836), The A ret hum 
(1837), Jack Adams (1838), and Tom Bowline 
(1841). He also wrote a continuation of James’s 
Naval History (1837), and a somewhat prejudiced 
Review of the French Revolution of 18JS (1849). 
He died ist November 1870. 

Chamisso, A delbert von, one of th e most 
celebrated of German lyric poets, was born in 1781, 
at the chateau of Boncourt, in Champagne. The 
French Revolution driving his parents to settle in 
Prussia in 1790, he became in 1796 a page of the 
queen, and two years later entered the Prussian 
service. But when the campaign of 1 806 broke out 
he returned to France, for though no admirer of 
Napoleon, he would not fight against his native 
land. At this time he was thrown into the circle 
of Madame de Stael at Coppet, and there began 
that study of natural science which he afterwards 
pursued at . Berlin. In 1815-18 he accompanied a 
Russian exploring expedition round the world as 
naturalist (see Coral) ; and on his return was 
appointed custodian of the Botanical Garden of 
Berlin. In 1835 he was elected to the Academy of 
Science ; and, after a happy domestic life, he died 
at Berlin, 21st August 1838, universally loved and 
honoured. He wrote several works on natural 


history,' but his fame rests partly on his poetical 
productions, still more on his quaint and humorous 
fiction called Peter Schlcmihl ( 1813), the story of the 
man who lost his shadow, which has been translated 
into almost all the languages of Europe. The char- 
acter of his poetry is wiki and gloomy, and he is 
fond of rugged and horrible subjects. In his politi- 
cal songs he succeeds well in humour and irony; 
nor is he deficient in deep and genuine feeling. 
Indeed, several of his ballads and romances are 
masterpieces in their way. Ilis collected works 
have been edited bv Hitzig (6th ed. 4 vols. 1874). 
See his Life by Fulda ( Leip. 1881 ). 

Chamois ( Antilope or Bitpicapra , Ger. Gemse ), 
a goat-like species or genus of Antelope (q.v.j. 
It inhabits the Alps and other high mountains of 
Central and Southern Europe, such as the Pyrenees, 
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the Carpathians, and the mountains of Greece ; it is 
also found on some of the Mediterranean islands, 
and on the Caucasus, Taurus, and other mountains 
of the west of Asia. In Europe it is now most 
numerous on the Bavarian and Ktyrian Alps. The 
chamois is about the size of a large goat, but the 
neck is longer in proportion, and the body shorter ; 
the horns on botn sexes are seldom more than six 
or seven inches long, black, rising nearly straight up 
from the forehead, and so bent hack at the tip as to 
form a hook. A peculiar gland opens at the base 
of each horn. The summer colour is reddish brown, 
with a darker dorsal band, and a yellowish ventral 
surface ; the winter colour is a darker brown, hut 
white below. A dark brown band runs from the 
eye along each cheek. The rest of the head is pale 
yellow. The short tail is black. 

The usual summer-resort of the chamois is in the 
higher regions of the mountains, not far from the 
snow-line, and it is often to he seen lying on the 
snow. In winter it descends to the higher forests. 
The aromatic and bitter plants of the mountain- 
pastures are its favourite food. Young twigs of 
rhododendron, willow, juniper, &c. are greedily 
devoured. It is— like the ruminants generally — 
very fond of salt, and often licks stones for the 
saltpetre which forms on them. The chamois is 
gregarious : flocks of one hundred used sometimes 
to be seen ; but in the Swiss Alps, where the num- 
bers have been much reduced by hunting, the flocks 
generally consist only of a few (4 to 20) individuals. 
Old mates often live solitarily. The female hears 
one or rarely two young at a birth, in the month of 
March or April. "The general cry of the chamois 
is a goat-like bleat. 

It is an animal of extraordinary agility, and flocks 
may often be observed sporting in a remarkable 
manner among the rocky heights. It can leap oyer 
ravines 16 to 18 feet broad ; a wall 14 feet high 
presents no hindrance to it ; and it passes readily 
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up or down precipices which almost no other quad- 
ruped could attempt. The hunting of the chamois 
is attended with great hardship and much danger. 
The lmntor sometimes goes out on the adventurous 
chase alone ; but more frequently several go out 
together, dividing into parties, of which one drives 
and the other shoots. The scent, sight, and hearing 
of the chamois are extremely keen. When a Hock 
is feeding, one is always on the watch, and by a 
sort of whistle, announces apprehended danger. 
The flesh is highly esteemed. The skin is made 
into leather, and from it the original shammoy or 
shammy leather (wash-leather), so much prized for 
softness and warmth, was obtained, although the 
name has now become common also to leather pre- 
pared from the skins of other animals (see Leather 
and Buff Leather). The horns are often used 
to adorn alpenstocks. Hairy balls or Concretions 
(q.v.) found in the stomach used to have a medic- 
inal reputation. When taken young the chamois 
is easily tamed, and its general disposition is gentle 
and peaceable. See Keller, Die Gemse ( Klagchfurt, 
1885). 

Chamomile. See Camomile. 

CliAllloilili, or Chamonix (Lat. Campus muni- 
tus , from the shelter of the mountains), a cele- 
brated valley and village among the French Alps, 
in the department of Upper Savoy, lying 53 miles 
ESE. of Geneva, at an elevation of about 3400 
feet above the level of the sea. The valley, hounded 
on the E. by the Col de Balme, is about 13 miles 
long and 2 broad, and is traversed by the Arve. 
On the north side lies Mont Bnjvent and the chain 
of the Aiguilles Rouges, and on the south, the 
giant group of Mont Blanc, from which enormous 
glaciers glide down, even in summer, almost to 
the bottom of the valley. The chief of these are 
the Glacier des Bossons, des Bois, de l’Argentibre, 
and du Tour ; the Glacier des Bois expands in its 
upper course into a great mountain-lake of ice 
called the Mer de Glace. The village of Chamouni 
owes its origin and its alternative name, Le Prieure, 
to the Benedictine convent founded here before 
1099. Until 1741, however, the valley was little 
sought ; the region was known, from the savageness 
of its inhabitants, by the name of Les Montagnes 
Maudites, or ‘accursed mountains.’ In that year 
it was visited by two Englishmen, Pococke and 
Wyndham, who described it in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, but it was only in 1787 that the 
attention of travellers was effectually called to it by 
the Genevese naturalist, De Saussure, and others. 
Since then the number of visitors has gradually 
increased ; now over 15,000 tourists are accommo- 
dated annually in the large hotels that have sprung 
up in the village, where an English chapel was 
opened in 1860. Grazing and such farming as the 
elevation allows arc carried on, but most of the 
people are in some fashion dependent on the 
strangers for their income. Here the best guides 
are to be found for the neighbouring Alps, and from 
this point Mont Blanc is usually ascended. At 
the article ' Alps there is a view of Chamouni, 
whose beauties have been celebrated by Byron, 
Coleridge, Shelley, Wordsworth, Lamartine, and 
Rnskin ( Noterynd Queries , July 23, 1887, p. 67). 
Pop. of village (T886 ) 576 ; of commune, 2450. 

€haillDat%or Chumpaka ( Midielia Champaca ), 
an Indian tree ( order Magnoliacea* ) possessing great 
beauty both of foliage and flowers, and venerated 
both by Brahmanists and Buddhists. Images of 
Buddha are made of its wood. Its yellow flowers 
and their sweet oppressive perfume are much cele- 
brated in the poetry of the Hindus. The timber 
of this and other species is useful and fragrant, 
and the bark and root are employed in native 
medicine. 


Champagne, a district and ancient province 
of France, surrounded by Luxemburg, Lorraine, 
Burgundy, lie de France, and Orldanais ; now 
forming the departments of Mamie, Haute-Marne, 
Aube, and Ardennes, and parts of Yonne, Aisne, 
Seine-et- Marne, and Meuse. It was popularly 
divided into. Upper and Lower Champagne and 
Brie Champenoise, and was fertile in its western, 
barren in its eastern part. Its chief towns were 
Troyes, Bar-sur-Anbe, Leon, and Rheims. The 
province was about 180 miles long by 150 broad, 
its surface presenting extensive plains with ranges 
of bills, especially in the north and east. 

In ancient times Champagne was known a 
part of Gallia Luydunensts , was subjugated by 
Ca\sar, and afterwards was annexed to the Kingdom 
established by the Franks. After the 11th century 
it had its own dukes, who were vassals of the 
French kings. By the marriage of Philip IV. with 
Joanna, heiress to the kingdom of Navarre, Cham- 
pagne, and Brie, Champagne in 1284 came to the 
French crown, and was incorporated in 1328.” 

Champagne Wine is the produce of vine- 
yards in the above-mentioned province of Cham- 
pagne. There are white and red champagnes; 
the white is either sparkling or still. Sparkling or 
effervescent [mousse ux) champagne is the result 
of a peculiar treatment during fermentation. 
In December the wine is racked off, and fined 
with isinglass, and in March it is bottled and 
tightly v.orkcd. To clear the wine of sediment, the 
bottles are placed in a sloping position with the 
necks downward, so* that the sediment may he 
deposited in the necks of the bottles. When this 
sediment lias been poured off, some portion of a 
liqueur (a solution of sugar-candy in cognac with 
flavouring essences ) is added to the wine, and every 
bottle is filled up with bright clarified wine, and 
securely re-eorked. The fermentation being incom- 
plete when the wine is bottled, the carbonic acid 
gas generated in a confined space exerts pressure 
on itself, and it thus remains as a liquid in the 
wine. When this pressure is removed it expands 
into gas, and thus communicates the sparkling 
property to champagne. The effervescence of the 
wine thus prepared bursts many bottles, in some 
cases 10 per cent. ; and in seasons of early and 
sudden heat, as many as 20 and 25 per cent, have 
been burst. Still or non-effervcscent champagne is 
first racked off in the March after the vintage. 
Creaming or slightly effervescent champagne ( demu 
mousseux) has more alcohol, but less carbonic acid 
gas than sparkling champagne. 

The best varieties of this wine are produced at 
Rheims and Epernay, and generally on a chalky 
soil. Among white champagues of the first class, 
the best are those of Sillery, which are of a fine 
amber hue, dry, spirituous, and possessing a superior 
bouquet ; those or Ay and Mareuil are less spiritu- 
ous, hut are sparkling, with a pleasant bouquet, 
Other white wines of first class are those of Haut- 
villiers, Dizy, and Pierry. 

The cellars in which the vintages are stored are 
cut out of the calcareous rock. The fact that the 
sale of champagne is very extensive and lucrative, 
has naturally given rise to adulterations. Spurious 
champagne is readily manufactured by simply 
charging other light wines with carbonic acid gas. 
The popular notions about gooseberry champagne 
have but small foundation, if any. Gooseberry- 
juice is far more costly than grape-juice, wherever 
the grape flourishes, and in this country there are 
no such great gooseberry plantations as would be 
required for a flourishing champagne industry, 
which would demand a few hundrecl tons of fruit 

{ >er annum. Recently, the German purveyors 
lave succeeded in preparing light wines — such as 
Rhenish, Main, Neckar, Meissner, and Naumburg 
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—so much like genuine champagne, as to deceive 
even the connoisseur. And much champagne is 
made on French methods in the United States, not 
only in California* but in some of the Atlantic 
states. Altogether, it is estimated that the French 
dfetrict produces 1,100,000 hectolitres (24,200,000 
gallons) of genuine champagne, of which, however, 
the finest growths make nut a small part. 

Champaign, a city of Illinois, 128 miles SSW. 
of Chicago by rail. It has furniture and wagon 
factories, a female seminary, and the Illinois In- 
dustrial University ( 1868). Pop. ( 1881 ) 5103. 

Champaran, a British Indian district in the 
NW. corner of Beliar, with an area of 3531 sq. m. 

Champarty, or Champerty ( a Norman-French 
word derived from vamp l' pars = the right of the 
feudal lord to take part of the produce of land cul- 
tivated by his tenants), means in English law a 
bargain whereby the one party is to assist the other 
in recovering property, and is to share in the pro- 
ceeds. # All such bargains are illegal, ami therefore 
null and void. More particularly an agreement to 
advance funds, or supply evidence, or professional 
assistance, for remuneration contingent on success, 
and proportional to, or to be paid out of property 
recovered, is illegal ; so is a purchase by a solicitor 
from his client of the subject matter of a pending 
suit; so is every such purchase, if the real object 
is only to enable the purchaser to maintain the 
suit. A man may, however, lawfully sell evidence, 
and may lawfully purchase an interest in pfoperty, 
though adverse claims exist which make litigation 
necessary for realising that irfterest. * The sale of 
a mere right to sue is bad, the right to complain of 
a fraud is not a marketable commodity. * Cham- 
party, as one form of Maintenance (q.v.), was made 
criminal by various old English statutes, but these 
are never enforced, and the Criminal Law Com- 
mission recommended their repeal. In Scotland 
there is no law against maintenance and champarty.* 
There is a common-law doctrine against what were 
in the Roman law called pacta do yuotd litis — i.e. 
purchases of litigations by professional men con- 
nected with the suit, who thus luul exceptional 
advantages in making such a contract. But this 
would not probably be held to strike against an 
agreement by a non-professional person to advance 
funds for litigation on terms depending on the 
result, provided the terms were not extortionate or 
unconscionable. A Scottish act of 1594 prohibits 
the purchases of pleas by advocates or agents. In 
both countries a solicitor can lawfully agree to 
charge nothing except in event of success ; and by 
recent statute, agreements for the division of 
profits between town and country agents are 
made legal. Although there are traces of the law 
of champarty in the United States, the American 
law resembles that of Scotland more than that of 
England. Contracts by solicitors for contingent 
fees, to the extent even of one-half the property in 
dispute, have been sustained. In general, however, 
the American la>v construes professional contracts 
as merely giving security for the true worth of the 
services rendered. 

Cliainpfleiiry, the assumed name of Jules 
Fleury-Husson, French author, born at Laou, 
10th September 1821. In a number of early pieces 
for the theatre, as well as later romances, he has 
achieved some , distinction as a realistic w'riter. 
Works of greater value, however, are those on the 
history of caricature, of literature, and of art, from 
1825 to 1840, and his Bibliographic Ciramiquc 
(1882). 

Champion (Low Lftt. campio, from Low Lat. 
campus , ‘a combat,’ whence also A.S. camp, ‘a 
fight’). In the judicial combats of the middle 
ages, it was allowed to women, children, and 


aged persons, except in cases of high treason 
or of parricide, to appear in the lists by a repre- 
sentative. Such a hired combatant was called 
a champion. Those who followed this profes- 
sion were generally of the lowest class, and were 
held disreputable (see Battle, Wager of). At 
a later period, in the age of chivalry', the won! 
champion came to have a more dignified accepta- 
tion, and signified a knight who entered the lists on 
behalf of an injured lady, of a child, or of any one 
incapable of self-defence (see Chivalry). In Eng- 
land, the crow'n had its champion, the Champion of 
England, who, mounted on horseback and armed 
to the teeth, challenged, at every coronation at 
Westminster, all who should deny the king to bo 
| the lawful sovereign. This office is said by Dugdale 
to have been conferred by William the Conqueror 
on Robert de Marmion, with the Lincolnshire 
manor of Scrivelshy ; and by reason of his tenure 
of that manor, the championship w'as claimed under 
Henry IV. by Thomas Dymoke. Henry Lionel 
Dyhioke, who died in 1875, w'as the nineteenth 
member of this family who held the office. But 
the ceremonies of the championship w'ero last exer- 
cised at the coronation of George IV. See a series 
of articles in Notes and, Queries ( 1887). 

Champlain', a beautiful lake separating the 
states of New York and Vermont, and penetrating, 
at its north end, about 6 miles into the Dominion 
of Canada. Lying 91 feet above sea-level, it is 110 
miles long, by from l to 15 broad, empties itself 
into the St Lawrence by the Richelieu River, and 
has communication by canal with the Hudson. 
The lake, now an important trade channel, was 
the scene of several incidents of the French and 
Indian revolutionary wars; and here a British 
flotilla was defeated by the Americans, 11th Sep- 
tember 1814. It was discovered by Champlain 
in 1609. 

Champlain, Samuel ok, French governor of 
Canada, and founder of Quebec, was born at 
Brouage in Saintongo in 1567, and in 1603 made 
his first voyage to Canada. In 1604-7 he was 
engaged in exploring the coasts, and on his third 
voyage in 1608 he founded Quebec. In 1612 be 
was appointed lieutenant of Canada (under an 
honorary governor) ; and the following years were 
occupied with attacks on the Troquois, explor- 
ations of the interior, and journeys to France, 
until 1629, when lie had to surrender to an English 
Heel, and was carried captive to England. Liber- 
ated in 1632, he returned to Canada in 1633, and 
died there in 1635. He published several works, 
reprinted at Quebec, in 4 vols. 1870. 

Chailiplalll Period, the name given bv Pro- 
fessor Dana to the period succeeding the glacial, 
and therefore to some extent equivalent to the post- 
glacial peiiod of English geologists. See Pleisto- 
cene. 

Champollion, Jean Francois, the founder 
of modern Egyptology, distinguished from his 
elder brother as ‘ Champollion the younger,’ 
was born December 23, 1791, at Figeac, in the 
French department of Lot. He was educated at 
Grenoble, and devoted himself from his boyhood 
to the study of oriental languages, especially 
Coptic. In 1807 he went to Paris to pursue these 
studies, and in 1816 he became professor of History 
at the Lyceum of Grenoble. He had already pub- 
lished (1811-14) the first two volumes of a large 
work entitled JSliZgyptc sons le$ Pharaons (3 vols.), 
in which lie reproduced, by means of Coptic docu- 
ments, the national geography of Egypt, when he 
was expelled from liis chair for Ins Bonapartist 
sympathies. Comparison of the monuments with 
the MSS. led him to the conviction that the three 
systems of Egyptian writing, the hieratic, demotic, 
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and Merofflyphic, were essentially one; and that 
the hieroglyphs were not signs for ideas, but for 
sounds. The first results of his labours were 
published in De V Venture hUratique des anciens 
Egypticns (1821) and his famous Lettre d M. 
Dacier (1822); and in his Precis du SysUme 
KUroglyphtque (1824 ; 2d ed. 1828) he established 
the conclusion that the hieroglyphs were partly 
phonetic or alphabetic characters. The final 
solution by which he arrived at the whole alphabet 
of twenty-five letters (see Hieroglyphics) was 
pronounced by Niebuhr to be the greatest discovery 
of the century. Champollion was sent by the king 
on a scientific mission to Italy in 1824-26, and in 
1826 was appointed conservator of the Egyptian 
collections ; and about the same time he published 
his Panthton Egypt ten ( 1823), with drawings of 
Egyptian deities from the papyrus-rolls and notes 
regarding their Egyptian designations, and his 
Lettres relatives an A Juste royal Egypt ten de Turin 
(2 vols. 1824-26). In 1828 -30 he accompanied a 
scientific expedition sent to Egypt by the king of 
France. On his return to Paris he was made a 
member of the Academic dcs Inscriptions (1830), 
and a new chair of Egyptology was founded for 
him in the College (le Prance. He died March 4, 
1832. The MSS. which he left unpublished, ex- 
tending to more than 2000 pages, were bought by 
the Royal Library at Paris for .50,000 francs. His 
posthumous works are Lettres eerites d'Egyptc et de 
Nubic (1833; new ed. 1867); Grammdirc Egypti- 
ans, his principal work (3 vols. 1836-41); Monu- 
ments de i Egypt e et de la. Nubie (5 vols. 1835-45) ; 
Diction naive Egypticn cn Venture hitroglyphique 
(1842-44); and Monuments de VEgyptc et de la 
Nubie (1844), the last work being afterwards con- 
tinued and completed under the superintendence of 
Rouge. 

C’kampollloit-Figcac, Jean Jacques, an 
arch.cologist, was horn 5th October 1778 at Figeac, 
in the department of Lot. After holding at 
O renoble the offices of librarian and professor of 
Greek, he was appointed in 1828 conservator of 
MSS. in the Royal Library in Paris ; but after the 
February revolution was* deposed from office by 
Carnot. * In 1848 he was appointed librarian of the 
palace of Fontainebleau. Resides the Antiquitts de 
Grenoble (1807) and Rcchcrchcs sur les patois de 
France (1809), his chief works include the Annates 
dcs Lag ides (2 vols. 1819; supplement, 1821), Les 
Tournois dn Roi Rad ( 1 827 -28 and numerous 
publications of French historical documents. After 
the death of bis younger and more celebrated 
brother, Champollion -Figeac prepared, with the 
help of his MSS., UEgypte ancicnne et mode me 
(1840) and JNcriture dCmotique egyptienne ( 1843), 
and published a Notice sur les manuscrits anto- 
grannes de Champollion le Janie (1842). Along 
with his son, Aim6 Champollion-Figeac, he wrote 
the text to Sil vest re’s PaUvographic universcllc (4 
vols. 1839-41 ). He died 9th May 1867. 

Chance (through the French from Low Lat. 
cadentia ), in its original and strict meaning, may 
be defined as that which determines the course of 
events, in the absence of law, ordinary causation, 
or providence. Strictly speaking, it is an idea 
which few would now l»e disposed to admit as 
corresponding to anything which really exists ; the 
religious mind excluding it as inconsistent with 
the belief in the divine government, and the philo- 
sophical mind rejecting it as inconsistent with a 
recognition of universal laws of causation. As a 
word, however, it has always been, and always 
will be popularly accepted ; and its use is correct 
so far as we overlook, or choose for the moment to 
thro>v out of view, the more universal connection 
of events, and regard them as their emergence, on 


a superficial view, appears to be determined. It 
is clear that chance, being only legitimate as an 
expression in popular parlance, is a term which 
is much too indefinite to admit of any kind of 
measurement. What is sometimes called the 
Doctrine of Chances is more properly the Thcom 
of Probabilities , and will be dealt with under the 
head of Probability. For games of chance, see 
Gaming. 

Chancel (Lat. cancellns , ‘a screen*). The 
chancel, choir, or eastern part of a church was 
often separated from the nave by a screen of 
lattice- work, so as to prevent general access thereto, 
though not to interrupt either sight or sound. ^As 
it was in this pari of the chancel that the service 
was always performed previous to the Reformation, 
the clergy were held to have a special right to it, 
in return for which its repairs in general still fall 
on the inipropriator, rector, or vicar, and not on the 
parish. The chief pew in the chancel belongs to the 
rector or impropriator, but the disposal of the seats 
in the church, with this exception, belongs to the 
ordinary, or, practically, to the churchwardens, to 
whom the authority of the ordinary is delegated. 
No monument, moreover, can be set up without 
the ordinary’s consent. And where the freehold of 
the chancel vests in a lay impropriator, nevertheless 
I the right of possession in it for public worship vests 
in the minister or churchwardens, so that they 
cannot be excluded from it, nor be charged with 
tresspass for making a door into it from the church- 
yard. The term chancel is usually confined to 
parish churches which have no aisles around the 
choir, or chapels behind it or around it ; and in this 
case the chancel and the choir have the same signi- 
fication. In small churches which have no con- 
structional chancel, the space within the altar rails 
is sometimes called by this name, but is more 
strictly stvled the ‘sanctuary.’ But in larger 
churches there are .sometimes chancels at the ends 
of the side aisles, and this whether the choir has the 
character of a choir in the larger sense, or of a 
chancel. See Church. 

Chancellor (Lat. cancellarins). It is said 
that the chief notary or scribe of the Roman 
emperor was called chancellor, either because be 
was intrusted with the power of obliterating, 
cancelling , or crossing out ( cancellarc , ‘to make 
lattice-work ’) such expressions in the edicts of the 
prince as seemed to him to be at variance with 
the laws, or otherwise erroneous; or (more prob- 
ably ) because he sat intra cancel los, within the 
lattice- work or railings (cancelli) which were erected 
to protect the emperor from the crowding of the 
people when he sat in judgment. Neither the title 
nor the office of chancellor is at all peculiar to 
England. The chancellor of France ( Chancelier de 
France) from a very early time was an officer of 
state of great power and dignity, under whom 
several other officers, bearing also the title of 
chancellor, were employed in the administration 
of justice and in the defence of the public order. 
The office was abolished at the Revolution ; and 
though it was restored by the Bourbons, many of 
the functions of the old chancellor were transferred 
the minister of justice, and have ever since been 
held by him. 

In most of the other countries of Europe there 
are officers of state who bear this or analogous 
titles, though their powers and duties are very 
various. In medieval Germany the archbishop and 
elector of Mainz was Arch-chancellor of the Holy 
Roman empire, and appointed a Vice-chancellor. 
The chief functionary m the Austrian empire lias 
often been termed chancellor ; and on the reconsti- 
tution of the German empire, Prince Bismarck was 
made ‘Chancellor of the Empire* ( Reichskanzler ). 
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The Russian minister of Foreign Affairs is some- 
times called Vice-chancellor. Besides these state- 
chancellors, there were officers in many other 
capacities to whom the title was given. Every 
hishop has his chancellor in the Church of Rome, 
and there are still chancellors of cathedrals, 
dioceses, universities, &c. 

Chancellor. Lord. It is usually said that 
the existence of the office in England, as in the 
other states of Europe, is to be ascribed to the 
influence which the constitution of the Roman 
empire had on the constitutions of the modem 
nations. This influence was exercised in no small 
measure through the medium of the church, the 
profession of the law being generally exercised by 
ecclesiastics; and it is for this reason, probably, 
that the hishop and the king are furnished with 
officers bearing the same title, and exercising 
analogous functions. Soon after the Norman Con- 
quest the English chancellor became a judicial 
officer of high rank (see Chancery), and a 
confidential adviser of the sovereign in state 
affairs. Being charged with the supervision of 
charters and other instruments, he obtained the 
custody of the great seal. The office of chan- 
cellor, or Keeper (q.v.), which in 1576 was 
declared to be exactly the same, is created with- 
out writ or patent, by the mere delivery of the 
great seal. The chancellor, if a haron, takes 
precedence of every temporal lord not a member 
of the royal family, and of all bishops except the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. To slay the chancellor 
is treason. The chancellor js a privv-councillor 
by his office, and prolocutor, or speaker of the 
House of Lords, by prescription. Though the 
form in which his tenure of office is terminated 
is by the resumption of the great seal by the 
sovereign, the chancellor is now always a cabinet 
minister, and resigns office with the party to which 
he is attached. He has the appointment of all 
justices of the peace throughout the kingdom, but 
this privilege he exercises generally on the recom- 
mendation of the lord-lieu tenants. But the most 
important, and, as it now seems, somewhat anom- 
alous branch of his patronage, arises out of his 
having been originally an ecclesiastic. Though the 
last bishop who held the office was John Williams, 
Archbishop of York, who was Lord Keeper from 1621 
to 1625, the chancellor still continues to be patron of 
a large number of crown livings (though in 1863 
about 300 were sold to augment the incomes of 
those sold and those retained ), and visitor of all 
hospitals and colleges of the king’s foundation. 
As representing the paternal character of the 
sovereign, again, the chancellor is the general 
protector of all infants, idiots, and lunatics, and 
nas the supervision of all charitable uses in the 
kingdom. His jurisdiction ‘in lunacy’ is com- 
mitted to him by special delegation from the 
sovereign. As regards his judicial patronage, the 
arrangement is, that the chancellor appoints in 
general all the judges of the superior courts, 
except the chief-justice, who is nominated by the 
prime-minister of the day. He also appoints the 
judges of the county courts, and various subordi- 
nate officers. All these functions the chancellor 
performs in addition to his extensive duties as a 
'judge in the House of Lords, the Privy-council, 
the Court of Appeal, and the Chancery Division 
of the High Court of Justice. Objection has 
often been taken to the combination of judicial 
and political offices in the same person, but the 
proposal to appoint a minister of justice has not 
yet found favour. The salary of the chancellor is 
£10,000 a year, and he lias an annuity of £5000 on 
retiring from office. 

Among the notable Lord Chancellors of England 
have been Cardinal Wolsey (1515), Sir Thomas 
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More (1529), Bishop Gardiner (1553), Sir Francis 
Bacon (1817), Hyde, Earl of Clarendon (1660), 
Ashley, Earl of Shaftesbury (1672), Lords Jeffreys 
(1685), Hard wicke (1737), Thurlow (1778), Eldon 
(1801, 1807), Erskine (1806), Lyndhurst (1827, 
1834, 1841), Brougham (1830), Camworth (1852, 
1865), Chelmsford (1858, 1866), Campbell (1859), 
Westbury (1861), Cairns (1868, 1874), Hatherley 
(1868), Selborne (1872, 1880), Halsbury (1885), Her- 
schell (1886), Halsbury again (1886). See Lord 
Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors ( 1845-47 ). 

The office of Chancellor of Scotland, which was 
analogous to that of England, was abolished at 
the Union, a keeper of the Great Seal (q.v.) being 
appointed. The English chancellor is descrilied 
as Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; but in Scotland he has scarcely any jurisdic- 
tion, and in Ireland there is a separate chancellor, 
whose powers and duties are similar to those of 
the English chancellor. 

Chancellor of a Cathedral is an officer who 
formerly had charge of the chapter library, custody 
of the common seal, superintendence of the choir 
practices, and headship of the cathedral schools ; 
sometimes being also visitor of all church schools in 
the diocese. Hence he was often styled Scholastic 
chs or Capischolius ( = Caput Scholai). These func- 
tions are now generally in abeyance. 

Chancellor of a* Diocese is, as legal adviser 
to the bishop, an ecclesiastical judge, uniting the 
functions of vicar-general and official principal, 
appointed to assist the bishop in questions of 
ecclesiastical law, ami hold his courts for him. By 
an act of Henry VIII. it is provided that he may 
be a layman, whether married or single, provided 
he be doctor of the civil law, lawfully create and 
made in some university. By the canons of 1603 
he must be a bachelor of law, at the least, or a 
master of arts. There are certain cases, however, 
in which the bishop must sit in person. 

For other Chancellors, see UNIVERSITY, Ex- 
chequer, Lancaster ( Duchy of). 

Chancellor, Richard, a daring English sea- 
man, who seems to have been brought up in the 
household of the father of Sir Philip Sidney, and 
was chosen in 1553 as captain of the Bonaventurs 
and ‘ pilot-general ’ of Sir Hugh Willoughby’s 
expedition in search of a North-east Passage to 
India. The ships were parted in a storm off the 
Lofoden Islands, and Chancellor, after waiting 
seven days at Vardohus, the rendezvous that 
had been agreed upon, proceeded alone into the 
White Sea, and travelled thence overland to the 
court at Moscow, where he was very hospitably 
treated, and was able to conclude a treaty 
giving freedom of trade to English ships. His 
interesting account of Russia was published in 
Hakluyt’s Navigations. Next spring Chancellor 
rejoined his ship and returned to England, where 
his hopeful reports led to the establishment soon 
after of the Muscovy Company. In the summer 
of 1555 he made a second voyage in the Bona - 
venture to the White Sea, and was at Moscow 
once more in the succeeding winter. In July 1556 
he set sail on his voyage homewards, but on 10th 
November was lost in the wreck of his ship in 
Al>erdour Bay off’ the Aberdeenshire coast. 

Chaiicellorsville, a post-station of Spottsyl- 
vania county, Virginia, near the south bank of the 
Rappahannock, 11 miles W. of Fredericksburg. In 
a desperate battle here, May 2 and 3, 1863, General 
Lee defeated the Federal forces under Hooker. 
The Confederates, however, suffered a severe loss 
in Stonewall Jackson (q.v.), who was accidentally 
wounded by his own men. 

Chance-medley and Chaud-medley are 

law expressions, which practically both mean the 
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tame thing, that a particular lromicide was justi- 
fiable because it was done in the hot blood caused 
by an unprovoked assault. The phrase has no 
reference to homicide by accident. See Man- 
slaughter, Sanctuary. 

Chancery, the office of a chancellor or ambas- 
sador ; a place in which writs, Ac. are prepared anil 
formally recorded. In England the Chancery was 
in early times the office in which writs and forms 
of process were prepared ; some of these forms being 
kept in the Hanaper or hamper, and some in the 
Petty Bag. When the chancellor became a judi- 
cial officer of the first rank, the Court of Chan- 
cery exercised a very wide jurisdiction. The 
court could not maintain its hold on criminal 
cases, or on civil cases in which the common -law 
courts could do adequate justice ; but the equit- 
able jurisdiction of the court was established, after 
a keen struggle with the common lawyers. The 
assistance of the chancellor, os ' keeper of the 
king’s conscience,* was invoked in cases where the 
common law might work injustice. A trustee, for 
example, was in law the owner of the trust pro- 
perty, but the Court of Chancery, which acted in 
personam , would compel him to render an account 
of his trust to the beneficial owner. This power to 
enforce equitable claims gave the court an adminis- 
trative jurisdiction which was used for the protec- 
tion of infants, married women, mortgagors, Ac. 
The prejudice of the common lawyers against the 
court was due to the fact that its extensive powers 
were exercised at the discretion of the chancellor, 
and not according to settled rules. So late as the 
time of Charles II., Shaftesbury was thought to be 
a gooil chancellor, though he was not a lawyer. A 
succession of eminent chancellors, from Lord Not- 
tingham to Lord Eldon, developed the rules of 
equity into a logical system. They did so, it must 
be admitted, at the expense of unfortunate suitors ; 
and the Court of Chancery became a byword for 
delay and expense. Some of the evils satirised, 
and somewhat exaggerated, by Dickens in Bleak 
House (1853) have been removed by modern 
legislation. 

The judges of the Court of Chancery were the 
Lord Chancellor, the Master of the Bolls (originally 
a subordinate officer, but afterwards an independ- 
ent judge), a Vice-chancellor added in 1813, and 
two more Vice-chancellors added in 1841, when the 
equity business of the Court of Exchequer was 
transferred. Two Lords Justices of Appeal were 
added in 1851. On the passing of the .Judicature 
Acts the inconvenient and indefensible distinction 
between courts of equity and law was abolished, 
and the judges of the Court of Chancery became 
members of the Court of Appeal, or of the Chancery 
Division of the High Court of Justice. 

Among the officers of the Court of Chancery were 
the Masters in Chancery, whose office is now 
abolished, their duties being for the most part 
assigned to the chief-clerks in the Chancery 
Division. The office of Accountant-general is also 
abolished, and Her Majesty’s Paymaster-general 
is charged with the duty of accounting for funds 
4 in Chancery ’ — i.e. for cash and stocks standing in 
the account of any cause or matter before the 
court. The Pay Office return for 1886 shows the 
following remarkable figures : Accounts open, 
39,944 ; Balance of stocks, Ac. (exclusive of foreign 
securities), £71,946,527 ; balance of cash, £3,931,0&. 
Under the Chancery Funds Act, 1872, unclaimed 
balances are transferred to the National Debt Com- 
missioners, but the Consolidated Fund is liable in 
respect of any claim on these balances under an 
order of the court. 

In various British colonies Courts of Chancery 
have been established, and the distinction between 
courts of law and equity has been preserved. But 


in the colonies and the United States, as in E 
. land, the ‘fusion of law and equity’ has bedj 
i effected by legislation. The anomalies of the om 
system have Been removed:* but many of 
distinctive doctrines and rules of the Court « 
Chancery remain. In several of the original 
thirteen states there are distinct Courts <jf 
Chancery, but in most of the United Stated 
equity powers have been conferred on the higher 
law-courts, and the principles of equity are 
administered therein. By the United Stated 
constitution and several Acts of Congress, equity 
powers commensurate with those of the Court of 
Chancery in England were conferred on the Federal 
Courts. 

The Chancery Office, in Scotland, is an office 
in the General Register House at Edinburgh, man- 
aged by a director, in which all royal charters of 
novodamus, patents of dignities, gifts of offices, re- 
missions, legitimations, presentations, commissions, 
and other writs appointed to pass the Great and 
Quarter Seals, are recorded. Prior to 1874m. great 
number of royal charters by progress passed through 
this office; and this is still (lone with regard to 
precepts from Chancery in favour of heirs in crown 
holdings. It is the duty of the director to keep a 
record of the decrees of service pronounced in favour 
of heirs by the Sheriff of Chancery, who holds a 
special court in Edinburgh for considering such 
petitions, and to send printed indexes of his record 
to thet sheriff-clerks in the various counties. The 
record kept by the director filso includes the decrees 
of service pronounce^ in the different sheriff-courts, 
and of these the director is bound to furnish 
extracts. See Great Seal. 

Chancre. See Syphilis. 

Chanda, chief town of a district of India, 
on the south-west frontier of the Central Pro- 
vinces, 90 miles S. of Nagpur. Its stone battle- 
mented walls are 5b miles round, and 15 to 20 feet 
high. Pop. (1881) 16,137. 

Chandausi, a town of the North-west Pro- 
vinces of India, 27 miles S. of Moradabad. Pop. I 
(1881) 27,521. 

Chailderi. a town of Central India, 105 miles S. 
of Gwalior. It is now an insignificant place, But 
its fort and many ruined buildings attest its 
strength and splendour in former times, when it 
is said to have contained 14,000 stone houses, 384 
markets, 360 caravanserais, and 12,000 mosques. 

Chandernagore (properly Chandan-nagar , 

4 city of sandalwood ’), a French city, with a scanty 
territory of about 3A sq. in., on the right bank 
of the Hugli, 22 miles above Calcutta by rail. 
Established in 1673, the place for a while rivalled 
Calcutta ; now, through tlie gradual silting up of 
the river, it has lost most of its commercial advan- 
tages, and has little external trade. It is the seat 
of a French sub- governor, with a few soldiers, and 
has a population of about 23,000, including some 
300 Europeans and Eurasians. The town was 
bombarded and captured by the English in 175V, 
restored in 1763, twice retaken, and finally restored 
to the French in 1816. 

Chandler, Richard, a learned classical arche- 
ologist, was born at Elson, Hants, in 1738, and edu- 
cated at Winchester and at Queen’s and Magdalen 
colleges, Oxford. His first important work was 
Marmora Oxonicnsia (1763), an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the Oxford marbles. .He afterwards trav- 
elled through Greece and Asia Minor, with Revett, 
architect, and Pars, a painter, at the expense of 
the Dilettanti Society, to examine and describe the 
antiquities. The materials collected were given to 
the world in the following publications : Ionian 
Antiquities (1769), Inscriptiones Antiques (1774), 
Travels in Asia Minor ( 1775), and Travels in Greece 
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(#776). Chandler was taiade D.D. in 1773, and 
afterwards held preferments in Hants and at Tile- 
hurst, near Reading, in Berks, where he died 9th 
February 1810. 

Ch and ler, Samuel, an English Nonconformist 
divine, born at Hungerford in 1693, became minister 
of a Presbyterian church at Peckham, and preached 
at tflie O id Jewry from 1726 until his death in 
17(to. He was an industrious writer, and pub- 
lished especially a large number of works relating 
to the deist controversy and to Catholicism. 

Chandor, a town in the province of Bombay, 
40 miles NE. of Nasik. Its tort, commanding an 
important pass on the route between Khandesh 
ana Bombay, crowns a hill 3994 feet high. It 
surrendered to the British in 1804, and was finally 
ceded by Holkar in 1818. Pop. 4892. 

Chandos, a great English family, descended 
from a follower of William the Conaueror, the last 
representative in the direct male line being Sir 
John Chandos (died 1428), whose sister married 
one Giles Brydges. Their descendant, Sir John 
Brydges, was lieutenant of the Tower under Queen 
Mary, and was created Baron Chandos in 1504. 
James Brydges (1673-1744), eighth Lord Chandos, 
sat in parliament for Hereford from 1698 to 1714, and 
was created Duke of Chandos in 1719. The lucra- 
tive post of paymaster of the forces abroad ( 1707- 
12) supplied means for building a palace at Canons, 
near Eugware, which cost £200,000, but was torn 
down at the duke’s death. Here Handel lived two 
years, wrote anthems for the chapel service, and 
produced ‘Esther.* In 1796* the title passed by 
marriage to the family of Grenville, the present 
dukes of Buckingham and Chandos. 

Chtindpur, a town of British India, in the 
North-west Provinces, 19 miles S. of Bijnaur. 
Pop. 11,182. 

Cliandragupta. See Sandkocottus. 

Changariiier, Nicolas Anne Th£odule, a 
French general, horn at Autuii in 1793, was edu- 
cated at Saint-Cyr, and went in 1830 to Algeria, 
where for eighteen years he saw all the active 
service there was to be seen. On the proclamation 
of- the Republic in 1848 lie acted as provisional 
governor-general of Algeria, out returned to Paris 
to take command of the garrisons of Paris and of 
the National Guard. He did much to check the 
outbreaks of the anarchist party during 1849. In 
the Legislative Assembly he held a sort of neutral 
position between the Orleanists and the Legitimists, 
whilst opposing the Bonapartist party. At the 
wup (Tdctt in December 1851, after being im- 

f risoned in Ham, he went into exile till the Franco- 
'russian Avar, when he ottered his services to 
Napoleon III. He was in Metz with Bazaine, 
ana, on its capitulation, retired to Brussels. He 
returned to France in 1871, entered the Assembly, 
and assisted M. Thiers in reorganising the army. 
He died at Versailles, February 14, 1877. 

€liailg-€how 9 a city of China, in the province 
of Fo-kien, 28 miles \V. by S. of Amoy. Pop. 
estimated at 1,000,000. 

Cliang-ChoWt a city of China, in the province 
of Kiang-su, about 50 miles E. by S. of Nanking. 
Pop. 360,000. 

Changeling* It was at one time a common 
belief that infants were sometimes taken from their 
cradles by fairies, who left instead their own 
weakly and starveling elves. The children so left 
were called changelings, and were marked by their 
peevishness, and their backwardness in learning to 
walk and speak. As it was supposed that the fairies 
had no power to change children who had been 
christened, infants were carefully watched nntil 
such time as that ceremony had been performed. 


This superstition is alluded to by Shakespeare, 
Spenser, and other poets, and is an essential part 
of the doctrine of fairy-lore almost everywhere. 
See Sikes*s British Goblins ( 1879). 

Chang-Sha* a city of China, capital of the 
province of Hu-nan, on the Heng-kiang, a tribu- 
tary of the Yang-tse. Pop. 300,000. 

Chank-shell ( Tsjanka ), the popular name of 
the shell of several species of TurbineUa, a genus 
of (Prosobranchiate) Gasteropod molluscs, natives 



Chunk-shell. 


of the East Indian seas. These shells (especially 
T. rapa and T. pyrum ) are obtained chiefly on the 
coasts of the south of India and Ceylon, and form a 
considerable article of trade to Calcutta. They are 
much used os ornaments by Hindu women. A 
chank-shell opening to the right Is rare, and is 
highly prized in Calcutta, so that a price of £50, 
or even £100, is sometimes paid for one. 

Channel, The English (La Manchc, ‘Sleeve,’ 
of the French, and the Mare Britan n ic urn of the 
Romans), is the narrow sea which, since the glacial 
period, separates England and France. On the 
east, it joins the North Sea at the Strait of Dover, 
where it is narrowest, being only 21 miles wide 
from Dover to Cape Gris-Nez. From this strait it 
runs west-south-west for 280 miles, and joins the 
Atlantic Ocean at the (’hops, with a breadth of 
100 miles between the Scilly Isles and LTshant Isle. 
With an average bread tli of 70 miles, it is 90 miles 
wide from Brighton to Havre ; 60 miles from Port- 
land Bill to Cape La Hague; 140 miles — its 
greatest breadth — from Sidmouth to St Malo; 
and 100 to 110 miles west of the latter line. It 
occupies 23,900 square geographical miles, and 
contains the Channel Isles, ITshant Isle, Isle of 
Wight, and many islets and rocks, especially oft* 
the coast of Brittany. It is shallowest at the 
Strait of Dover, where a chalk ridge at the depth 
of twelve to thirty fathoms joins England and 
France. West of this, the average depth of the 
central portion is thirty fathoms, with hollows 
from forty to sixty-two fathoms deep. The 
English coast-line of the Channel is 390 miles 
long, and the French coast-line is 570 miles long. 
Westerly winds prevail, and the current, though 
imperceptible, is always from west to east. The 
English Channel abounds in fish, of which the chief 
are pilchard, mackerel, and oysters. See Channel 
Tunnel. 

Channel Islands, The, a group of small 
islands off the NW. coast of France, which formed 
part of the old duchy of Normandy, and has 
remained subject to the British crown. The near- 
est points are about twelve miles from the French 
coast. The principal islands are four in number 
—Jersey, Alderney, Sark, and Guernsey (cj.v.); 
amongst the others being the Casquets, Burhou, 
Brecqhou, Jethou, Herm, the Minquiers, and the 
Chausseys. The total area is 75 so. in.; and the 
total population has dwindled slightly, from 90,739 
in 1851 to 87,702 in 1881. Originally a portion of 
the Continent, they were thinly peopled by the race 
—probably neolithic— who raised the cromleclis and 
other monuments of unhewn stone which are com- 
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jnon to Brittany and the islands. This population, 
which came to he represented by what may be 
termed the Celtiberian nationality, was gradu- 
ally isolated by the action of the tides ami mari- 
time currents. The Christian religion was intro- 
duced into the islands by missionaries from Ireland 
and from Brittany ; and the Gallo-Roman liier- 


or ‘ jurats,’ as they came to be called ; and the whole 
assembly was presided over by a bailiff, or lieutenant- 
governor appointed by the crown. There was also 
a lord -lieu tenant, comes , or governor, but he was 
often an absentee. In the process of time this 
latter post became chielly titular; the office q f 
lieutenant-governor was separated from that of 


Channel 

Islands 




archy was centred at l)ol. There is some evidence bailiff, though the two were occasionally held by 

the same person, and a regular system of judicial 

r ~~ do' 1 ~ &$ - i° u HI and executive administration came into action. 

£ »%4&Alderney/\>s agU9 "£r3 From the time of John to that of Henry VI., many 

: C **<*"*'*S r attempts were made by France to conquer the 

“T “ 1 o <v ** islands. Guernsey was held by the French for 

Channel ^ some yearn during the 14th century, though finally 

Islands ^ «$» reconquered by the English with help from Jen&v. 

I ^ / <g> H61 Jersey itself was conquered, and was held 

fc'n a - C ^ by a French governor for about six years, being 

^ finally liberated early in the reign of Edward IV. 
$ K y by Sir R. Harleston. Henry VH. carried his re- 

a1 kk '■ ■-*- ■ ^ pression of the aristocracy into the islands, 'where 

- v \\ “ e curtailed the feudal junsdictions and did some- 

J$y., ® thing for the popularisation of the militia# The 
Dirouiiio* * Refonnatioii took early and deep root in the Chan- 

# ® **mH*:? <?-*«». W -W** nel Islands, aided by a considerable immigration 

r &J. vt of exiled Huguenots from the mainland ; but the 

c - Gr09n Anglican ritual was not introduced without diffi- 

/SCiJERSEY rffm Clllt y- F° r most of the time the islands con- 
..** /^teuSii|fc 0 rcv \ tinued subject to the spiritual sway of the 

Cor6 '« rM ^^^^!^ op//s ^ \ Bishop of Coutances ; but in 1568 Elizabeth 

_ : ^ : ^ J attached them to the diocese of Winchester. 

l., 4 \';t.48: T :mp: . . I A Other qffects of Elizabeth’s reign are the founda- 




v'^VW . 


v- -DJroulltos 

/SCiJERSEY ,|p 

$SSP$ orcy 

g^Wop//^ 

LaConchlir* 


3sz, g?-~' . -_// 1 Other qttects ot Elizabeth s reign are the founda- 

c, £nBlts ? Miles t o tion of the college ( grammar-school ) of St Peter 

Port, in Guernsey, the grant of Sark to the Car- 
of a partial occupation of the islands by Saxon and terets of Jersey, and the improvement of the Castle 

Olll»rTI&AV 1M nmnorl in fllfl V.fl<ln Sif UJiai* in .Taromr lrUinl, Kl'A rinnMiomr 


the conquest of Neustria by the Northmen. Some for the most part with the English parliament, 
time elapsed after that event, during which they Jersey with the crown. In the former island, 
continued subject to Brittany, but m the early however, Castle Cornet, which commands the 
part of the 10th century a.d. the Cotentin was harbour, held out for Charles, and was not reduced 
added to the duchy of Normandy, and the islands until after Jersey had been conquered. This took 
followed in the annexation. The institutions then place in 1651. Under the Commonwealth the 


| introduced were those already established on the Channel Islands continued to enjoy their old 

mainland of Normandy— derived from the Frankish privileges, being specially excluded from the 

legal system as it existed when the duchy was ‘Instrument of Government,’ and from the opera- 
first separated from the Frank empire by the treaty tion of the excise, 1 because not governed by our 
of St-Clair-sur-Epte (Stubbs’s Const. Hist. i. §92). laws, but by municipal institutions of their own 
The feudal system, however, was only partially [Burton's Diary). 

introduced. The parishes did not become manors In the reign of Charles II. the Channel Islands 

-—as happened in England after the Conquest— nor were once more threatened by France, and the 

did the Norman seigneurs make a general practice militia was improved and formed into regiments. 


of residing in the islands. They drew rents as The total population of the Channel Islands was 
absentee landlords from the allodial proprietors then about 25,000 ; and the chief towns began to 
who, willingly or otherwise, accepted their pro- increase in importance. The reign of William III. 
tection. But these did not yield military service ; witnessed the famous victory of the British navy 
and the island militia, when formed, adopted at Cape La Hogue, largely due to information 
and preserved, till comparatively recent times, conveyed to the admiral by a gentleman of Guern- 
a parochial organisation. The 12th century is sey. The privilege of neutrality was taken from 
the beginning of the authentic history of these the inhabitants— to whom it had ceased to be 
singular little communities, and of the ecclesi- useful — and they entered upon a course of priva- 
astic organisation already transferred from the teering, which made them, in the words of Burke, 
see of Dol to that of Coutances. When Philip 1 one of the naval powers of the world.* 

Augustus declared the duchy of Normandy forfeit In 1781, after the French had espoused the cause 
on the ground of the alleged contumacy, as a vassal, of the revolted British colonies in America, a semi- 
of John Lackland, he also pronounced the con- official landing took place ir 


lmenc&, a semi- 


adhere to John; some of these then settled in 
Jersey, where they formed the chief notables and 
members of such local government as might be 
in existence. John confirmed and strengthened the 
privileges of this body, and appointed coroners 
sworn to watch over the judicial interests of the 
crown. By degrees the seigneurs ceased to attend 
the sittings of the states, where the rural popula- 
tion was represented by the constables or mayors 
of the parishes or communes : these, together with 
the rectors, became associated with the coroners, 


official landing took place in Jersey, headed by an 
fiscation of the fiefs of those seigneurs who might adventurer named Macquart, styling himself Baron 
adhere to John ; some of these then settled in de Rullecourt. His defeat by Major Pierson, who 
Jersey, where they formed the chief notables and fell in the engagement, has been rendered famous 


de Rullecourt. 


by Copley’s picture in the National Gallery. Since 
then the chief event has been in Jersey the intro- 
duction of elected deputies into the legislature 
( 1856). In the reign of William IV. the militia of 
the Channel Islands was declared ‘Royal.’ Queen 
Victoria visited them in 1849. 

The present constitution of the islands is a 
development of the ancient institutions, slowly 
modified to meet changes in surrounding circum- 
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stances. The people, especially in Guernsey and 
Jersey, adhere to their old speech, a dialect of the 
ancient Lam/ tie (Voil , which was once a literary 
language. Its best-known monument is the Roman 
de Ron of Wace, a native of Jersey, who wrote in 
the 12th century. In our own days it has been 
revived by the late Georges M^tlvier, who has 
been called the ‘Guernsey Burns.’ The late Sir 
Robert Marett was also the author of many poems 
written in the Jersey form of the language. The 
basis of the local law is the Coiitumier dc Norman - 
die, which is prhnd fane evidence of the common 
law. Besides this, the local states enact statutes 
of two kinds— their bylaws (called * onlonnances * ), 
having force for three years without royal assent, 
and organic statutes, which must be sanctioned by 
the crown. The French language, in its modem 
shape, is the official language of the states and of 
the law-courts ; and a French service is held in the 
parish churches. 

The administration, generally speaking, is of 
th& usual two sorts, the executive and the Judicial. 
The principal officer is the general commanding 
the troops in each bailiwick, of which Jersey is 
one, and Guernsey, with its dependencies Sark and 
Alderney, the other. He is called lieutenant- 
governor, and is appointed in that capacity for 
five years. The chief civil officer is the bailiff, 
who presides in the executive and legislative 
assemblies, represented when absent by a lieu- 
tenant-bailiff. In judicial matters the* (bailiff is 
also the chief, the suf/ferior courts being formed by 
a quorum of the jurats, formatters of legislation 
the states are constituted in Jersey of the twelve 
jurats, twelve rectors, twelve constables, and four- 
teen deputies ; but in Guernsey almost all power 
has been retained by the royal court. The other 
crown officers are the attorney -general, the solici- 
tor-general, and the viscount or pnSvfit, who have 
a right of sitting in the Btates, but not of voting. 

The Channel Islands, as already mentioned, are 
attached to the diocese of Winchester, but each 
bailiwick has its own dean. The livings are in 
the gift of the crown, but are of small value. The 
administration is, to a great extent, gratuitous ; 
such offices as are not so being paid chiefly out of 
the local revenues of the crown. These islands 
have compulsory military service within their own 
limits — about one-tenth of the population being in 
the ranks or the reserve of the militia. Their im- 
munities have been fully and frequently recognised, 
and much loyalty to England is consequently felt. 
The industry, thrift, anti prosperity of the inhabit- 
ants have been testified to by recent observers. 
Their holdings are small, but the agricultural pop- 
ulation consists chiefly of yeomen -proprietors who 
labour with their own hands. The towns are busy 
anti populous, and the houses, both there and oh 
the farms, are large, substantial, and -well kept. 
The taxation is trifling, the customs duties being 
very light. Living is very cheap. Communication 
with the ports of the south of England is regular 
and frequent. 

Geology. —Most of the islands are composed of 
primary or granitic rocks. Alderney is a mass of 
syenite, with hornblende, porphyry, and occasional 
sandstone. The structure of Guernsey is hard 
syenite to the north, and gneiss to the south. The 
geology of Jersey is more varied, presenting a 
mixture of metamorphic rocks, conglomerates, and 
sandstones, with syenites and quartzites. Shale 
and blown sand are also prevalent. Sark is com- 
posed of very hard syenite, with veins of greenstone 
and felspar. Granite is quarried from all the 
islands, especially from Guernsey, Herm, and 
Mont Mado in Jersey, both for home use and 
for exportation. 

The scenery is exquisitely varied and beautiful ; 


probably in no other area of similar size could be 
round such a combination of savage rocks and 
pleasing landscapes. 

The climate is agreeable and suitable to invalids. 
The prevailing winds are from north to north- 
west. The mean annual rainfall is 35 inches 
in Guernsey ; but the climate is not over moist, 
the soil being porous, and evaporation rapid. 
The mean annual temperature of Jersey is 50*8° ; 
of Guernsey, 50*5°, or alnrnt 2° warmer than 
Greenwich. The range of temperature is very 
moderate ; but the climate of Guernsey is rather 
more equable than that of Jersey. August is the 
hottest month ; February the coldest. Frost and 
snow are rare. The autumns are very beautiful ; 
and a second summer, called the Petit &U de Saint 
Martin , generally sets in alxmt the 10th of October, 
and lasts till the middle of December. Flowering 
plants and shrubs are about a fortnight earlier in 
the spring than in England. The sunshine averages 
nearly six hours a day throughout the year. 

The produce of the islands is principally agricul- 
tural ; but horticulture and floriculture are success- 
fully followed— the latter especially in Guernsey. 
The soil is generally light, deep, and fertile. The 
system of cultivation is very primitive. The prin- 
cipal manure is seaweed, which is gathered in 
vast quantities from the shores at certain seasons 
under strict regulations. Its annual value to 
Guernsey alone is estimated at £30,000. A great 
jpiantity is burned for the manufacture of kelp and 
iodine. 

The land is held in small parcels ranging from 
five to twenty English acres. The principal crops 
are potatoes, hay, wheat, turnips, mangel-wurzel, 
parsnips, and carrots. The Channel Islands are 
famous for excellent breeds of honied cattle, 
usually known as ‘ Alderneys,’ though each island 
lias its own speciality (see Cattle). The other 
main articles of exportation are granite, fruit, and 
early potatoes. 

There are no good recent books on the Channel Islands. 
Physical phenomena will be found treated of by Professor 
Ansted in The Channel Islands (1862). Some useful 
historical information will be found in Le Quesne’s 
Constitutional History of Jersey (1856), and Tupper’s 
History of Guernsey ( 1876). See the separate artioles on 
Jersey and Guernsey. 

Channel Tunnel* The proposed tunnel 
under the narrow channel dividing England and 
France, which countries in very early geological 
times were united, would be 23 miles long, includ- 
ing land -approaches. It would be made entirely 
through and within the area of the ‘old gray 
chalk,’ or crate dc Rouen , as designated by 
French geologists. This bed of chalk extends 
from shore to shore. It consists of a mixture of 
65 per cent, of chalk and 35 per cent, of clay, and 
is therefore impervious to water; though the ex- 
perimental works have shown cracks here ami 
there which exude for a time a fresh or brackish 
water, apparently imprisoned for ages in these 
small fissures. While the experimental works have 
been suspended most of these fissures have run 
themselves dry. The French Tunnel Company, 
who possess a concession for making a tunnel to the 
middle of the Channel, and the English Tunnel 
Company, associated under ‘ limited liability,’ have 
made many thousand soundings and experiments, 
and consider it proved that the ‘gray chalk ’ is not 
only in the same position arid of the same thickness 
and consistency on each side of the Channel, but 
that no erosion or fault interfering with continuity 
exists as between the two coasts. 

The experimental works, already executed by a 
headway of 7 feet diameter on the English side, have 
been extended by the using of a ‘ boring machine,’ 
from the foot of Shakespeare’s Clift’, near Dover, 
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for a distance of 2200 yards under the sea. The Harvard in 1798, and in 1803 w r as ordained minister 
similar work on the French side seaward, from of a Congregational church in Boston, where his 
Sangatte, near Calais, is of about the same length, sermons soon became famous for their ‘fervour, 
Thus, about a tenth of the whole distance has solemnity, and beauty.’ Though never a Trim* 


been successfully experimented; and the opinion 



Section of the Bed of the English Channel, showing the 
proposed tunnel. 

of the engineers engaged is that the work presents he wr 
exceptionally favourable features for cheap and sympa 
rapid accomplishment. The original estimate, sham, 
liefore experiment showed the way through this strive 
favourable stratum of ‘gray chalk,’ was about pathy 
£1 0,000, 000; now that estimate is only £4,000,000. religio 
The proposal is to have two single-line tunnels— cation 
which can l>e multiplied to any extent side by than ] 
side as traffic might demand— one tunnel ventilat- ceived 
ing the other, and to work the lines by engines and n 
which have been successfully designed and worked acquai 
experimentally, charged with highly compressed as Wo 
air. In the construction hardly any pumping and strong] 
no * timbering ’ would be required. The machine of hiri 
which bores takes up any modicum of water wisdon 
with the debris it excavates ; and every turn of it were h 
gives out a portion of the air, which, at a pressure the Ch 
of about 25 lb. to the inch, is its motive force (see Ghana 
the article Boring ). Negro 

The instruction to the engineers by Sir Edward these, 
Watkin, the chairman of the English Tunnel Com- treatise 
pony, to ‘find the “gray chalk” at its outcrop, pure ts 
and never leave it,’ would seem to have reduced a He die 
work which at one time appeared all but impractic- Ilis wo 
able to the utmost simplicity and ease of coinple- ( Bostoi 
tion. The scheme for a railway tunnel was dis- wards f 
' cussed in 1867 and succeeding years. In 1876 a (Bostoi 
convention for carrying it out was concluded volume 
between the British and French governments and publish 
in the same year boring was begun on the French ( 3 vols. 
side ; but the excavations on the English side were also a s 
stopped by order of the British government, mainly Clia 
for military reasons. dealing 

Amongst the supporters of such a submarine popular 
means of intercourse between England and France from tl 
have been the late Prir.ce Consort, Mr Cobden, a hero, 
the late and present Lords Derby, the late Lords the fan 
Beaconsfield and Clarendon, and Mr Gladstone. of as ge 
The engineers whose names have been associated the gri 
with various schemes for a Channel Tunnel have centurv 
been those of Thome de Gamond and Raoul-duval i* treat 
in France ; and William Low, Frederick Brarnwell, others 
Francis Brady, John Hawkshaw, and Brunlees in turies 

___ , .u- 8trict, y 


I tarian, at first he had Calvinistic leanings, but 
gradually drifted towards what is 
~ " 7 now known as Unitarianism, 

Vr-' - /‘7 - • > ; 7 r although the name itself was re- 
pugnant to him, and he would 
gladly have seen liberal theology 
-i growing naturally outwards from 
T .r -— j * within the church herself. His 
famous sermon, preached at the 
■jaHaHHajSSi ordination of tne Rev. Jqred 
Sparks in 1819, was a fearless and 
~'J ‘ //> plain definition of the Unitarian 
position. It involved him in con- 
troversy, a thing which he natu- 
rally loathed. To the end of his 
5 . ' pje&u. life he preserved a devoutly Chrifj* 
tian heart, shrinking . with the 
delicate instinct of a pious ciatJhre 
vring the from everything oola, one-sided, 

and dogmatic, whether Unitari&ft 
or Trinitarian. As late as 1841 
he wrote, ‘I am little of a Unitarian, have little 
sympathy with the system of Priestley and ‘'Bel- 
sham, and stand aloof from all but those who 
strive and pray for clearer light.* He had sym- 
pathy for social and political as well as purely 
religious progress, advocated temperance ana edu- 
cation, and denounced war find slavery with more 
than his accustomed, eloquence. In 1821 he re- 
ceived the title of D.D. from Harvard University, 
and next year he visited Europe, and made the 
acquaintance of several great English authors, such 
as Wordsworth and Coleridge, both of whom were 
strongly impressed in his favour. Coleridge said 
of him, ‘He has the love of wisdom and the 
wisdom of love.’ Among his most popular works 
were his Essay on National Literature , Remarks on 
the Character arid Writings of John Milton , the 
Character and Writings of FtnHon, his essay on 
Negro Slavery, and that on Self-culture. Besides 
these, he wrote a variety of other essays and 
treatises, all characterised by vigour, eloquence, 
pure taste, and a lofty tone of moral earnestness. 
He died October 2, 1842, at Bennington, Vermont. 
Ilis works were collected before his death in 5 vols. 
(Boston, 1841), to which a sixth volume was after- 
wards added. The American U ni tarian Association 
( Boston ) has reprinted the whole in a single cheap 
volume. An interesting memoir of him has been 
published by his nephew, William Henry Channing 
(3 vols. Boston, 1848; new ed. 1880). There is 
also a short Life by Frotliingbam ( 1887 ). 

Chansons de Gestes, long narrative poems, 
dealing with warfare and adventure, which were 
popular in France during the middle ages. Gestes , 
from the Latin gesta , signified, first, the deeds of 
a hero, and secondly, the account of these deeds ; 
the family to which the hero belonged being spoken 
of as gens de gcstc. One of these poems, and that 
the greatest of all, was composed in the 11th 
century — namely, the Chanson de lloland , which 
is treated of in the article Roland. Most of the 
others w ere produced ii> the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, only a few r poems to which the name is 
strictly applicable having been w ritten after the 


The experiments near Dover have led to the year 1300 A.D. They were mainly the work of 


belief that there is a coal-bed under the Channel. 
The English Channel Tunnel Company had in 
1888 already bored to a depth of 950 "feet, and 
proposed going down to 12,000 feet with the view 
of finding this mineral. 


dimming, William Ellery, a great Ameri- 
can preacher and writer, w T as born 7th April 1780, 
at Newport, Rhode Island. He graduated at 


tronr&es, and were carried by wandering min- 
strels, jongleurs and jongleresses, from castle to 
castle, and from town to town. They are distin- 
guished from the later Arthurian romances and 
from the Romans d’Aventures both by their matter 
and their form. Their subjects are invariably 
taken from French history, or from what passed 
as such, and they are w ritten in verses of . ten or 
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twelve syllables, arranged in lames , or stanzas of 
irregular length, throughout each of which the 
same rhyme or assonance is repeated. In his intro- 
duction to the Song of Roland, M. G6nin points 
out that it is the decasyllabic verse of the Chan- 
sons and not the Alexandrine (a form introduced 
in the 13th century ) which is the true epic verse 
in French literature. A large number of these 
poems celebrate the exploits of the peers of Charle- 
magne, and form what is termed the Carlovingian 
cycle, which includes the Song of Roland. But 
while the author of that poem depicts Charlemagne 
as on the whole a worthy and venerated sovereign, 
the aim of the later writers is to exalt the vassal 
nobles at the expense of the emperor, who is in- 
variably presented in an odious or ridiculous light. 

‘ The great emperor,’ says M. G4ruzez, 4 pays for the 
misdeeds of his feeble successors; the monarchy 
of which he remains the representative has been 
degraded ; consequently he is degraded along with 
it, to the profit of the feudal hero who is opposed 
to'higi.’ The principal poems of the Carlovingian 
cycle (setting aside the Song of Roland) are Ogier 
h Danois, Renaut de Montauban , Raoul de 
'Cmhbrai, Huon de Bordeaux , Les Saisnes , Boon 
de Mayence , Qtrard de Viane , and Uugues Capet . 
Ogier is a typical chanson containing more 
than 13,000 lines, written by Raimbert of Paris 
in the first half of the 12th century. It tells 
how the vassal noble Ogier, after vainly* seeking 
reparation for the death of his son/ y/\o has 
been slain by a son o£ Charlemagne, is pursued by 
the emperor* in to Italy and captured after a heroic 
resistance ; how, saved frofti death by the inter- 
vention of Archbishop Turpin, he lives in conceal- 
ment until the Saracens invade France, and the 
emperor is forced to implore his aid ; how he yields 
at last to repeated entreaties, frees the land from 
the heathen, marries a princess, and lives happily 
to the end of his- days. The style of the poem 
is clear and vigorous, the characters stand out 
vividly, the narrative interest is considerable, and 
the hero rivets the sympathy of the reader. The 
Voyage du Charlemagne d Constantinople , which 
belongs to the same cycle, offers a strong contrast 
to Ogier . It is a mock-heroic piece, full of broad 
and extravagant pleasantries, and is rather a long 
fabliau than a true Chanson de Gestcs. Among 
the other chansons which have come to light, the 
most remarkable are Garin le Lohcrain (ascribed to 
Jean de Fla<jy), which takes us back to the times 
of Charles Martel and Pepin, and describes the 
feud between the Counts of Metz and the Counts 
of Boulogne ; Amis et Ami les, and its sequel Jour- 
dains dc Bla ivies ; Bcrtc a us grans Pits, one of the 
most graceful of all ; Gerard de Roussillon ; Fiera- 
bras; Aliscans , which relates the wars of William 
of Orange with the Saracens ; and Antiochc, which 
gives a singularly animated account of the siege 
of Antioch by the crusaders, one of whom is sup- 
posed to have written the original version of the 
poem. The last forms one of the series known as 
Xe Chevalier an Cygne, which is concluded with 
Baudouin de Sebourc. 

The Chansons de Gestes are not, strictly speak- 
ing, epics, though they are frequently described 
as such. They are rather the material out of 
which a genuine epic, such as the Iliad or the 
Nibclungcnlied, might have been wrought had a 
reat poet appeared to extract the gold from the 
ross and mould — a work of art out of this rich mass 
of national legend. There has been a natural 
tendency to overestimate their worth on the part 
of those by whom they have been exhumed and 
edited. .Their literary merit, however, is incon- 
testable, and their historical interest is very great. 
They faithfully reflect the beliefs and customs of the 
ages in which they were written ; they alxmnd in I 


spirited battle-pieces, and contain not a few passages 
marked by deep and simple pathos. Their plots 
are somewhat monotonously alike. The strength 
of their writers does not lie in invention, but in 
fresh and vivid and sometimes ( as in the picture 
of the sack of the abl>ey in Raoul de Cambrai) 
terribly realistic descriptions. Their verse is by 
no means un melodious, and their style is rich in 
picturesque and poetical epithets. 

After lying in neglect for centuries, the Chan- 
sons de Gestes have for the last fifty years been 
assiduously studied and brought into notice by a 
band of French and German scholars. Some fifty 
of them are now in print, a number of these having 
been edited by the late M. Paulin Paris, a scholar 
who did more than any one else to promote the 
study of this department of literature. 

See L6on Gautier’s Les Epoptes Franchises (2d ed* 
1878) : the Histoire Poitique de Charlemagne, by G. Paris 
(1866 ) ; C. d’Hdricault’s Essai sur VOrigine de VEpople 
Francaise (Fraukfort, 1860) ; Gfain’s introduction to the 
Chanson de Roland (1850); the series, Les Anciens 
Po2tes.de la France , which MM. Gnessard and Michelant 
began to issue in 1858 ; and Fauriel’s Epopte Chevaler - 
esque au Moyen Age. 

Chanty iu Music, is the name applied to the 
short tunes used in the English Church since the 
Reformation for the psalms and, less properly, the 
canticles. The adaptation of the form to the 
structure of the psalms is obvious. Its distin- 
guishing point is that each section is composed 
of a reciting note of indefinite length, according 
to the number of words sung to it, followed by a 
few notes in regular time, called the Mediation 
or Termination. The tunes were originally de- 
rived, as the name indicates, from the Canto 
Fernio, or Plain Song of the Roman Church, also 
called Gregorian Tones. These Gregorian tones 
M ere preceded by a still earlier form, the Ambrosian 
Chant, which Mas the first attempt to systematise 
the traditional music of the Christian church, 
carried out by Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 
4th century. Of this, next to nothing is now 
known, the statements of musical historians being 
founded on slender authority, and curiously at 
variance. If any fragments still remain in the 
services of the Roman Church, they cannot be 
distinguished from the later Gregorian music (see 
Plain Song, Intoning). There has been a 
revival in the present day of the old Gregorian 
cliantH, which are all ‘single,’ that is, composed 
of only two sections, and adapted to a single 
verse, and have the additional feature of an intro- 
ductory 4 intonation ’ of tu r o notes before the first 
reciting note ; but many consider these of mainly 
antiquarian interest. The double chant, adapted 
to a couple of verses, and hence more suitable for 
antipbonal singing, dates from the time of the 
Restoration ; and in later days there have been 
added quadruple chants. The repertory has been 
enriched by almost every English composer of the 
last three centuries, famous or obscure. The objec- 
tionable 4 florid ’ style lias now happily gone out. On 
the subject of ‘pointing’ the psalms— -i.e. indicat- 
ing the division of the verses to accord with the 
chant, there is great diversity of usage, and no 
authoritative system. The best treatment, of 
the subject, theoretic and practical, from various 
points of view, will be found in Helmore’s Psalter 
Noted and Plain Song, the Cathedral Psalter , and 
Ouseley and Monk’s and Oakeley’s Psalters. The 
ractice of chanting is gaining ground in the Pres- 
yterian and other churches. 

Cliantenay, a groM'ing western suburb of 
Nantes (q.v.). 

Cliantibun, or Chantabon, a town of Siam, 
on a river, near the Gulf of Siam, of considerable 
importance as a commercial port. Pop. 30,000. 
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Chantilly, a town in the French department 
of Oise, 26 miles NNE. of Paris. One of the most 
beautiful places in the vicinity of the capital, and 
the headquarters of French horse-racing, it attracts 
immense numbers of visitors. Apart from its 
natural beauty, it is interesting as the place 
where the Great Comte spent the last twenty years 
of his life in the society of Moltere, Boileau, Racine, 
La Fontaine, and Bossuet, and where ms cook 
killed himself, on the occasion of a royal visit, 
because the fish failed to arrive. His magnificent 
chateau was pulled down at the Revolution of 1793, 
but was rebuilt by the Due d’Aumale, who bought 
back the estate in 1872, and who in 1886 presented 

/ f it to the French Institute, with its priceless art 
collections, its celebrated stables for 250 horses, and 
its 16th-centuiy * Petit Chateau,’ one of the finest 
specimens of Renaissance architecture in France. 
The grounds , park, and forest, 6050 acres in area, 
are of great beauty— truly a princely gift, its 
value nearly £2,000,000. The manufacture of silk 
pillow-lace, or blonde , so famous in the 18th cen- 
tury, is all but extinct. Pop. (1886) 4139. 

Cliantrey, Sir Francis Legatt, an eminent 
English sculptor, was born at Jordanthorpe, in 
I Derbyshire, on 7th April 1781 (not 1782, as has been 
/ generally said ). His father, who was a carpenter, 

( and rented a small farm , died when Chan trey was 
only twelve years of age, leaving the mother in 
narrow circumstances. The boy was in 1797 appren- 
ticed for seven years to a carver and gilder in Sheffield 
called Ramsay. It was in these humble circum- 
stances that Cliantrey acquired the rudiments of art. 
i He began to model in clay and to draw portraits 
and landscapes in pencil. His efforts were encour- 
aged by J. R. Smith, the mezzotint engraver : he 
acquired some local celebrity as a portrait painter, 
and in 1802 was enabled to cancel his indentures 
with Ramsay. Soon afterwards he came to London, 
and studied for a short time in the schools of the 
Royal Academy, employing himself also in wood- 
carving. In 1805 he received his first commission 
for a marble bust, that of the Rev. J. Wilkinson, 
for the parish church, Sheffield. This was followed 
by commissions for colossal busts of admirals for 
Greenwich Hospital ; and having in 1807 married a 
cousin with some property, his early struggles were 
over. In 1808 he was successful in the competition 
for the statue of George III. for Guildhall, and 
during the rest of his life he was largely employed 
on works of portraiture. The features of the most 
celebrated men of his time were transcribed by his 
chisel, and it was in this class of severely realistic 
work that he most uniformly excelled ; though 
probably his most widely known statue-group is 
that of the ‘ Sleeping Children ’ in Lichfield 
Cathedral, a subject— its design has been attrib- 
uted, in error, to Flaxman — in which the real 
and the ideal seem to meet and blend. His busts 
include those of James Watt, Wordsworth, and the 
two very celebrated heads of Sir W. Scott, which 
he executed in 1820 and 1828. Among his statues 
are Sir Joseph Banks (1827), Sir John Malcolm 
(1837), Francis Homer, William Pitt, George 
IV., and the Duke of Wellington; while his 
head of Satan and his ‘ Plenty ’ designs for Sheaf 
House, Sheffield, and his ‘Penelope’ at Woburn, 
are examples of his rare treatment of ideal and 
imaginative subjects. In 1816 Cliantrey was 
elected an Associate, in 1818 a Member of the 
Royal Academy ; and in 1835 he was knighted by 
William IV. Allan Cunningham, the poet, was his 
secretary and superintendent of works from 1814 
till the date of Chantrey’s death, 25th November 
1841. The sculptor acquired by the practice of his 
art a fortune of about £150,000 ; and bequeathed to 
the Royal Academy, with liferent to his widow, 
who died in 1875, a sum yielding about £3000 
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annually, of which the president was to receive 
£300 and the secretary £50, and the rest was to be 
devoted to the purchase of works of art executed 
in Great Britain. Many national acquisitions have 
already been made by means of tnis ‘Chantrqy 
Fund. r See John Holland's Memorial* qf Chmmkm ■ 
(1851). ..i.« 

Chantry ( Fr. chanterie, from chattier, *to sing?), 
a term applied alike to* endowments or hmmmm 
to provide for the ehanting of masses, and tor the 
chapels in which such masses are celebrated* Tiffs# 
endowments were commonly made in the fonh of 
testamentary bequests, the object being to insure 
the erection of a chapel near or over the spot wbere 
the testator was buried, and to remunerate the 
priests for saying masses in it for the repose of his 
soul, or of the souls of others named in his will. 
Many such chantry chapels are still to be seen in 
English parish churches; but they were more 
common in abbeys and monastic establishment^ in 
which it was deemed a privilege to be buried, and 
where some such offering to the brotherhood #va# in 
a measure the price of sepulture. These chapels, 
which have generally the tomb of the founder In 
the middle of them, are separated from the aisles 
or nave of the church by open screen-work. Some- 
times, again, they are separate erections, project- 
ing from the church externally ; but in cathedrals 
and the larger churches they are generally con- 
structed within the church, often between the 
piers. ^lany chantries are lavishly enriched with 
sculpture and tracery of all descriptions, and some 
of them are adorned \yth gilding and painting. 

Chanzy, Antoine Eugene Alfred, French 
general, born at Nouart (Ardennes), 18th March 
1823, entered the artillery as a private, received a 
commission in the Zouaves in 1841, and served 
almost uninterruptedly in Africa till 1870. After 
the revolution of the 4th September the Govern- 
ment of National Defence appointed him a general 
of division ; in December he was placed at the head 
of the second Army of the Loire, and resisted the 
invaders inch by inch with a stubborn valour that 
won the respect of the Germans and the confidence 
of his countrymen, and which found a fitting close 
in the great six days’ conflict about Le Mans. 
He was elected to the National Assembly, and 
narrowly escaped being shot by the Communists 
in 1871. In 1873-79 he was governor-general of 
Algeria. Chosen a life senator in 1875, he was 
put forward for the presidency in 1879. He was 
ambassador at St Petersburg in 1879 81, and after- 
wards commanded the 6th army corps at ChAlons, 
where he died suddenly, 4th January 1883. See 
Chuquet, Le Gtntral Chanzy (1884). 

Chaos signified, in the ancient cosmogonies, 
that vacant infinite space out of which sprang all 
things that exist. Some poets make , it tlie single 
original source of all ; others mention along with it 
Gaea, Tartaros, and Eros. By some also only the 
rough outlines of heaven and earth were supposed 
to have proceeded from Chaos, while the organisa- 
tion and perfecting of all things was the work of 
Eros. Still later cosmogonists, such as Ovid, 
represent it as that confused, shapeless mass out 
of which the universe was formed into a kosmos , 
or harmonious order. Hesiod makes Chaos the 
mother of Erebus and Nox. In Gen. i. 1-2, after 
God created heaven and earth, the earth was yet 
‘ waste and void (tohu va-bohu ), and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep’ (Whom, the Chaldee 
tiamat ). See Adam AND Eve. 

Chapala, a lake of Mexico, on the high 
plateau of Jalisco, surrounded by steep, bare 
mountains. It has an estimated area of 1300 
sq. m. , contains many islands, and is traversed by 
the Rio Grande de Santiago. 
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Chap-books are little stitched tracts written 
for the people, and sold by chapmen, or travelling 
pedlars, whose representative Autolycus is so 
vividly brought before our eyes by Shakespeare in 
Winter's Tale. Tbe literary wares of the chapman 
were mostly ballads or other broadsides, but he also 
dealt in these stitched booklets. Popnlar litera- 
ture has naturally become scarce on account of the 
vicissitudes to which it is subject, and few of the 
older chap-books exist at the present day. Samuel 
Pepvs collected some of considerable interest which 
he bound in small quarto volumes and lettered 
Vulgaria. Besides these he left four volumes of 
chap-books of a smaller size which he lettered 
Penny Merriments , Penny Witticisms , Penny Com- 
pliments and Penny Godlinesses. The small quarto 
chap-books are the descendants of the black-letter 
tracts of Wynkyn de Worde, Copland, and other 
famous printers, and were probably bought from 
booksellers as well as from chapmen. With the 
18th century came in a much inferior class of 
literature, which was printed in a smaller size, and 
forms the bulk of what is known to us now in 
collections of chap-liooks. These tracts were 
printed largely in Aldernwry Churchyard, and after- 
words in Bow Churchyard, as well as at Northamp- 
ton, York, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Stokesley, Warring- 
ton, Liverpool, Banbury, Aylesbury, Durham, 
Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Coventry, White- 
haven, Carlisle, Worcester, Penrith, Cirencester, 
«&c., in England; at Edinburgh, Glasgow, Halkirk, 
Paisley, Dumfries, Kilmarnock, Stirling, ivc. , in 
Scotland ; and at Dublin. As Ijpllads are frequently 
reduced versions of romances, so chap-books usually 
contain vulgarised versions of popular stories. The 
subjects of the chap-books are very various ; first 
and foremost are the popular tales, such as 
Valentine and Orson, Fort until ns, Reynard the Fo.r , 
Jack and the Giants , Patient Grissel , Tom Th umb , 
and Tom Hickathrift ; then come the lives of 
heroes, historical abridgments, travels, religious 
treatises, and abstracts of popular l>ooks like 
Robinson Crusoe and Don Quixote. Besides these 
there are the more modern inventions of back 
writers. Dougal Graham (1724-1779), bellman to 
tbe city of Glasgow, was a popular writer who is 
supposed to have done much to give a special 
character to Scottish chap-book literature. Mother- 
well has styled him ‘ the vulgar Juvenal of bis 
age.’ His works were reprinted at Glasgow in 
2 vols. in 1883. 

The chap-books of the 17th century are valuable 
as illustrations of manners ; but little is to be 
learned from those of the 18th century, which are 
altogether of an inferior character. An instance 
of this may be taken from the story of Dick 
Whittington. The earliest version or this tale 
which has come down to us is a small quarto tract 
entitled ‘The Famous and Remarkable History of 
Sir Richard Whittington, three times Lord Mayor 
of London, who lived in the time of King Henry 
the Fifth in the year 1419, with all the remarkable 
passages, and things of note, which happened in his 
time: with his Life and Death.’ It is without a 
date, but was probably published a) suit 1070. In 
this the historical character of the subject is fairly 
kept up, although the dates are somewhat mixed, 
and to this the widespread folk-tale of the cat is 
added. In the latef chap-book versions the histori- 
cal incidents are .ruthlessly cut down, and the ficti- 
tious one& amplified. The three chief points of the 
story are ( 1 ) tlie poor parentage of the hero, ( 2 ) liis 
change of mind at Highgate Hill by reason of hear- 
ing Bow Bells, and (3) his good fortune arising 
from the sale of his cat. Now these are all equally 
untrue as referring to the historical Whittington, 
and the second is apparently an invention of the, 
18th century. In the 17th-century story we learn 


that Whittington set out before daybreak on All- 
Hallows’ Day, and before lie got as far as Bunhill 
he heard Bow Bells ring out. Holloway replaced 
Bunhill in the later versions, and hence arose the 
myth connected with Whittington Stone on High- 
gate Hill. v , 

Hannah More's Repository Tracts, and after- 
wards the publications of the Useful Knowledge 
Society, Chambers’s Miscellany of Tract*, hnd the 
growth of cheap magazines, greatly reduced the 
popularity of chap-books ; hut Catnach, a Loudon 
printer, kept up the supply in the early portion of 
the 19th century, and even now chap-hooks are 
still produced in England and elsewhere. 

The influence of chap-books can never have been 
very great in Britain from the inferiority of their 
literary character. This has not been the case in 
other countries, and Mr Wentworth Webster has 
discovered the curious fact that the Pastorales or 
Basque dramas owe their origin to the chap-hooks 
hawked about the country ( see article Basques ). 
A valuable and standard work on tbe chap-books of 
France was published in 1854, entitled Histoire des 
Li r res Populaires , on de la Litttratnre du Colport - 
uqe, by M. Cli. Nisard ; but little has been done in 
England for this class of literature. Mr J. 0. 
H alii well -Phillipps printed in 1849 Notices of 
Fugitive Tracts and Chan Books and Descriptive 
Notices of Popular English Histories ; Mr John 
Ashton published in 1882 a useful work on Chap- 
books of the Eighteenth Century ; and five of the 
most interesting of the old chap-books have been 
reprinted (1885) by the Villon Society, with intro- 
ductions by Mr Gomme and Mr H. B. Wheatley. 
For German chap-books, the reader should consult 
Karl Simrock, Die deutschen Volksbiicher (55 parts, 
Berlin and Frankfort, 1839-67), and Gotthard 
Oswald Marbach, Altdeutsche Volksbiicher (44 vols. 
Leip. 1838-47 ). 

Chapel ( through Fr. from a late Latin capclla , 
which, according to Bracbet, already in the 7th 
century had tbe sense of a chapel, but earlier meant 
the sanctuary in which was preserved the cappa or 
cope of vSt Martin, and was next expanded to mean 
any sanctuary containing relics). The term now 
signifies a building erected for the purposes of 
public worship, but not possessing the full privileges 
and characteristics of a church. In this sense all 
places of worship erected by dissenters are now 
called chapels in England, and the term is also 
applied to supplementary places of worship, even 
though in connection with the established church — 
such as parochial chapels, chapels of ease, free 
chapels, and the like. In former times it was 
applied either to a domestic oratory, or to a place 
of worship erected by a private individual or a 
body corporate. In the latter sense we speak of 
chapels in colleges. But its earliest significa- 
tion was that of a separate erection, either within 
or attached to a large church or cathedral, separ- 
ately dedicated, and devoted to special services 
(see Chantry). Chapels had no bnrying-ground 
attached to them, *anu the sacrament of baptism 
was not usually administered in them. — The name 
is also given to a printer’s workshop, hence to a 
union of the workmen in a printing-office— said to 
be so applied because Caxton set up liis press in a 
chapel at Westminster. 

Chapelain, Jean, a somewhat curious figure 
in the gallery of French authors, was born in 1595, 
and died in 1074. He was a learned, industrious 
writer, who passed for a time as a poet, and was 
accepted as the dominant authority in the world of 
French letters between the literary dictatorships of 
Malherbe and of Boileau. He produced one of the 
abortive epics which it was the fashion to write 
during the regency of Mazarin. .This work, the 
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Pucelle , dealt with the story of Joan of Arc, in 
twenty -four hooks. Its appearance covered its 
author with ridicule. Chapelain was gibbeted in 
the satires of Boileau, and the critic’s severity 
was in tins case amply justified by the dullness 
and grotesque absurdities of the work which he 
attacked. Chapelain also wrote a number of odes, 
one of which, composed in honour of Cardinal 
Kichelieu, is not without merit. An edition of 
part of the Pucelle (1 vol. folio) was published in 
1656. The last twelve books still remain in manu- 
script in the Bibliothfeque Impcriale. 

Chapel Royal, in England, consists of a dean, 
sub-dean, forty -eight chaplains, ten priests in 
ordinary, and a numerous lay choir, styled gentle- 
men of the chapel, with a clerk of the closet, and 
deputy-clerks or the closet, and an organist. The 
chaplain’s duty is preaching, a certain number 
being appointed beforehand to take duty each 
month of the year; the liturgical offices are per- 
formed by the dean, sub-dean, and priests in 
ordinary. ' The establishment is bound to attend 
the sovereign wherever the court happens to be; 
but in fact the services of the chapel are confined 
to London — formerly to the chapel at Whitehall, 
destroyed by fire after the Restoration, more 
recently to the small oratory in St James’s Palace. 
The earliest records concerning the Chapel Royal 
date from the reign of Edward TV. 

The Chapel Koval of Scotland was an ancient 
foundation originally located in Stirling Castle, 
founded by Alexander I., and liberally endowed 
by his successors. In the reign of Queen Mary the 
Chapel Royal was transferred to Holy rood House. 
After the Reformation ‘ the minister of the king’s 
household ’ conducted service in it, and the chapel 
was used as their parish church by the people of 
the Canongate. It was endowed with the teinds 
of various churches, and the revenues of the abbey 
of Dundrennan. During the period of Episcopal 
church government the Chapel Royal of Holy rood 
was presided over by a dean, generally one of the 
bishops, and served by a number of chaplains (see 
Holyrood). After the Revolution the revenues 
of the Chapel Royal Avere bestoAved on various 
ministers and chaplains. Tn accordance Avith the 
report of the University Commission issued in 
1863 the Avhole revenues have latterly been taken 
to augment the income of several professors of 
divinity, among whom they are divided. The 
present Dean of the Order of the Thistle is 
appointed by his commission from the crown the 
Dean of the Chanel Royal of Scotland. The other 
members of the cliapel are the chaplains in ordinary, 
six in number, Avho are appointed during the 
pleasure of the crown. Neither the dean nor the 
chaplains receive any of the revenues of the Chapel 
Royal, which have been all disposed of in the 
manner stated, and their duties are purely honorary. 

Chaperon, a hood or cap worn by knights of 
the Garter. Such a hood avos at one time in general 
use, but Avas latterly appropriated to doctors and 
licentiates in colleges. A person avIio acts as a 
guide and protector to a lady at public places is 
called a chaperon, probably from this particular 
piece of dress having been used on such occasions. 
The name avos also applied to devices which Avere 
placed on the heads of horses at pompous funerals. 

Chaplain, originally an ecclesiastic avIio accom- 
panied an army, and earned the relics of the patron 
saint (see Chapel). It noAv signifies a clergyman 
employed to officiate at court, in the household of 
a nobleman or bishop, in prisons, with troops, and 
on board ship. Sucli officials appear first in the 
palaces of the Byzantine emperors. For the royal 
chaplains in Britain, see Chapel Royal. For 
prison and workhouse chaplains, see Prison, Poor. 


An Army Chaplain, in Britain, is a clergyman 
not having charge of a parish, especially com- 
missioned to do duty with troops. The office, 
Avbich has existed for many years, was at one 
time regarded as a saleable perquisite; but the 
system was reorganised and improved in 179<&. 
r .fhe Chaplains’ Department, a branch of the 
Military Department of the War Office, consists 
of a Chaplain-general, ranking as major-general ; 
16 Chaplains to the Forces of the first class, 
ranking as colonels ; 10 of the second class, 
ranking as lieutenant-colonels; 18 of the third 
class, ranking as majors ; and 35 of the fourth 
class, ranking as captains. Of these, 13 are Roman 
Catholic and 6 Presbyterian. Their pay, which in 
the fourth class is 10s. a day, rises to 22s. 6d. in 
the highest rank, the chaplain-general receiving 
£1000 a year. Chaplains are sent on active sendee 
with the troops, and in peace are allotted to the 
various military stations. Their duties are to con- 
duct divine service in camp or barracks, officiate at 
burials, baptisms, and eburebings, visit the hospital 
and barrack-rooms, give religious instruction in the 
schools, and generally treat the soldiers and their 
families aw though they Avere their parishioners. 
Where the number of troops is small, the parish 
clergyman is appointed acting chaplain, performs 
these duties, and receives head-money. Soldiers 
avIio do not belong to the Church of England are 
marched to the nearest place of Avorship belonging 
to their denomination, and head-money is granted 
to the minister in charge. - In tlie United States 
army, regimental chaplains and post-chaplains may 
be of any of the regular denominations. They 
mostly have the rank of captain. 

Navy Chaplain. Every large’ ship in commis- 
sion has a chaplain. The Navy Estimates provide 
for above 100 commissioned chaplains, at stipends 
varying from £219 to £401 per annum. The Chap- 
lain of the Fleet lias an income (Avith alloA\ances ) 
of £759 a year. The chaplains perform divine 
service at stated times on shipboard, Adsit the sick 
sailors, and assist in maintaining moral discipline 
among the creAv. The estimates of 1887-88 included 
also £3400 for ‘ allowances to ministers of religion,’ 
besides the salaries of chaplains. In the United 
States navy, chaplains on the active list are of 
various relative ranks, from that of lieutenant to 
that of captain. 

Chapman, a trader, but popularly applied in a 
more limited sense to a dealer in small articles, 
who travels as a pedlar or attends markets. Our 
familiar chap , * a felloAv,’ is a mere shortening of 
the name, which is derived from A.S. ccdp, ‘trade,’ 
seen in Cheajmide, East cheap, and in cognate form 
in Cojwvdiagen. See Chap-rook. 

Chapman, George, dramatist and translator of 
Homer, Avas born near Hitchin, Hertfordshire, about 
1559. He is supposed to have studied at Oxford 
University, and to have aftenvards proceeded to 
Cambridge. From a passage in his earliest poem, 
The Shadow of Night (1594), it has been someAvhat 
hastily inferred that he served as a volunteer under 
Sir Francis Vere in the Netherlands. To Lawrence 
Keymis’s Relation of the Second Voyage to Guiana 
(1596) be prefixed a spirited poem, Be Guiana , 
Carmen Epiann. His earliest extant play, The 
Blind Beggar of Alexandria, which has little 
merit, but was very popular, vas produced in 
February 1595-96, and printed in 1598. The excel- 
lent comedy, All Fools , printed in 1605, avos prpb- 
ably produced in 1599; and about this time he 
Avrote other plays, Avliieh have perished. In 1598 
he completed MarloAve’s unfinished poem, Hero and 
Leander . The first of his Homeric translations 

Uavos Seven Books of the Iliads of Rmncr ( 1598). It 
I is a translation of books i. ii. vii.-xi., and is 
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written in rhymed verses of fourteen syllables. The 
dedicatory epistle to the Earl of Essex admirably 
illustrates the writer’s dignified temper. Later in 
1598 He published Achilles' Shield , translated from 
the eighteenth book of the Iliad. In this transla- 
tion he used rhymed verses of ten syllables, the 
metre that he afterwards employed in his render- 
ing of the Odyssey. It was not until 1610 or there- 
abouts that ho published Homer, Prince of Poets: 
translated according to the Greekc in twelve Hookes 
of his Iliads, with a fine dedicatory epistle in verse 
to Prince Henry. The complete translation of The 
Iliads of Homer , Prince of Poets , in rhymed verses 
of fourteen syllables, appeared in 1611. In the 
Preface to the Reader he states that the last twelve 
books had been translated in less than fifteen 
weeks. Having finished the Hind , he set to work 
on the Odyssey , and in 1616 appeared The Whole 
Works of Homer, Prince of Poets, in his Iliads and 
Odysseys, which was followed (almut 1624) by The 
Crowne of nil Homer's Workes , Hatmehomyomachia, 
or the Hattaile of Frogs and Mire : His itymns and 
Epigrams. In spite of all harshnesses, obscurities, 
and conceits, Chapman’s translation of Homer is a 
noble achievement. He was not a profound scholar, 
and has often missed the sense where a school bov 
could set him right. Hut the work is instinct with 
life, full of heat and energy. By his contemporaries 
— Jonson, Drayton, Daniel, and the rest — it was 
applauded, and in later days it has never lacked 
admirers. Pope acknowledged its merits p Cole- 
ridge declared that ittvas such a poem as Homer 
might have written if he ha<|Jived in England in 
the time of Elizabeth; Lamb admired it enthusi- 
astically ; and Keats wrote a famous sonnet in its 
praise. While he was busy with his Homeric 
labours, Chapman was also writing for the stage. 
He joined Jonson and Marston in the composition 
of Eastward Ho (1605), and in 1606 published a 
graceful comedy, The Gentleman Usher. In 1607 
appeared Hussy d'Amhois: a Traqedie ; and The 
jnevenge of Hussy d'Amhois followed in 1618. 
These tragedies contain much inarticulate bombast 
intermingled with exalted poetry. Heavy and un- 
dramatic though they were, they held the stage for 
many yearn by reason of their impassioned earnest- 
ness. Two other tragedies, The Consjnraeie and 
Tragcdie of Charles, Duke of Byron ( 1608), are also 
undramatic, but abound in fine poetry. Lamb was 
of opinion that of all the Elizabethan dramatists 
Chapman came nearest to Shakespeare ‘in the 
descriptive and didactic, in passages which are 
less purely dramatic.’ Chapman’s other plays are 
The May Day (1611), The Widow's Tears (1612), 
and Cwsar and Pompey (1631). Two posthu- 
mous’ tragedies, published in 1654, Alphonsns and 
lievenge for Honour, bear his name, but their 
authorship is uncertain. The Hall, a comedy, and 
The Tragedie of Chahot were published in 1639 as 
the joint work of Chapman ami Shirley. Among 
Chapman’s non-dramatic works are Enthymiw 
Paptus (1609), Petrarch's Seven Penitential 7 
Psalmes (1612), The Divine Poem of Muswus 
(1616), and The Georgicks of Hesiod (1618). 
Chapman died in the parish of St Giles’s in the 
Fields, 12th May 1634. Wood describes him 4 as a 
.person of reverend aspect, religious and temperate, 
qualities rarely meeting in a poet.’ A complete 
edition of Chapman’s works in 3 vols., with an 
essay by A. C. Swinburne, appeared in 1873-75. 

Chapone* Hester, authoress, daughter of 
Thomas Mulso, was born at Twywcll, Northamp- 
tonshire, 27 tli October 1727. Slie wrote a short 
romance in her tenth year, and after her mother’s 
death her attention was divided l>etween house- 
hold duties and the study of French, Italian, 
Latin, music, and drawing. She wrote for th* 
Rambler (No. 10), Adventurer, and Gentleman's 


Magazine, and soon became known to a literary 
circle, including Richardson ; but she is now chiefly 
remembered by her Letters on the Improvement 
of the Mind (1772), which went through many 
editions. She married an attorney in 1760, but 
next year was left a widow ; she herself died at 
Hadley, 25tli December 1801. See her Works with 
Life (4 vols. 1807). 

Chapped Hands, a form of inflammation of 
the skin of the back or the hands characterised by 
abnormal dryness and roughness, with the forma- 
tion of cracks or fissures. It is caused by ex- 
posure to cold, and can generally be prevented or 
cured by carefully drying the hands after they 
are washed, and applying glycerine, vaseline, or 
other simple ointment. The Hands should also be 
protected in cold weather by warm gloves. 

Chappell* William, F.S.A., the autho^ of 
the most learned work on ancient English music, 
was l)oni November 20, 1809. Most of his life he 
lived in London, where he was for some years a 
member of a great music publishing house. His 
first work of importance was A Collection of 
National English Airs, consisting of Ancient 
Song, Hallad, and Dance Times (2 vols. [1 838-40 J). 
This work, which contained 245 ail’s, ultimately 
grew into the greater and entirely rewritten work, 
containing over 400 airs, re-harmonised on a con- 
sistent plan by Macfarren, Popular Music of 
the Olden Time ; a Collection of Ancient Songs , 
Hallad s , and Dance Tunes, illustrative of the 
National Music of England (2 vols. [1855-59]). 
The first volume, itself containing 200 airs, forms 
a complete collection of English airs, so far as 
known, down to the reign of Charles I. ; the 
second is* rather a selection, containing, however, 
all the more interesting or important airs t>f later 
date. Mr Chappell took a principal part in the 
foundation in 1840 of the Musical Antiquarian 
Society and the Percy Society, and edited some 
of Dowland’s songs for the former and several 
rare collections for the latter. He published a 
few papers in the Arvhwologia, contributed in- 
valuable notes to Hales and Furnivall’s reprint 
of the Percy Folio MS. (1867-68), and annotated 
the first three volumes (1869-79) of the Hallad 
Society edition of The lloxhurghe Hal/ads (con- 
tinued by his friend MrEbsworth). Mr Chappell 
published in 1874 the first volume of a History 
of Music. He died in London, ‘20th August 1888. 

Chapra* ft town in Hen gal, on the Gogra, 1 
mile above its confluence with the Ganges. It is 
capital of the district of Saran. Pop. ( 1881 ) 51,670. 

Chantal, Jean Antoine, Comte i>e Ciiante- 
loup, French statesman and chemist, was bom 
at Nogaret, Lozcrc, 4th June 1756, and studied at 
Montpellier, where in 1781 the states of Langue- 
doc founded for him a chair of Chemistry. A con- 
siderable fortune left him by bis uncle lie devoted 
to the establishment of works for the manufacture 
of mineral acids, alum, soda, &c. He was made a 
member of the Institute in 1798, and in 1800 Min- 
ister of the Interior. He resigned in 1804, but in 
1811 was made a count by the emperor. During 
the Hundred Days he was a minister of state ana 
director of commerce and manufactures ; after the 
Restoration he withdrew into private life, hut was 
admitted to the chamber of peers by Louis XVII I. 
in 1819. He died in Paris, 30th July 1832. 
Chapter. See Bible, Vol. II. p. 126. 
Cliapter-liouse (Fr. sallc eapitulairc), the 
building in which the monks and canons of monastic 
establishments, and the dean and prebendaries 
of cathedral and collegiate churches, meet for the 
management of the affairs of their order or society 
(see Cathedral). Chapter-houses frequently ex- 
hibit the most elaborate architectural adornment, 
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as, for example, those of York, Southwell, and 
Wells. The original stained -glass windows remain 
at York, and are of exquisite beauty. On the walls 
of that of Westminster the original painting has 
been discovered. Chapter-houses are of various 
forms : those at York and Westminster are 
octagonal ; those at Oxford, Exeter, Canterbury, 
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Chapter-house, York. 

Gloucester, &c. are parallelograms ; Lichfield is an 
oblong octagon ; Lincoln, a decagon ; and Worces- 
ter a circle. In France the chapter-house is gener- 
ally square. They are always contiguous to the 
church, and are not generally placed to the west 
of the transepts. They sometimes open into the 
church, or are entered oy a passage, but are more 
frequently in connection with the cloisters. In 
some instances there are arches or windows between 
the chapter-house and the cloisters to enable those 
standing in the latter to hear what goes on in the 
chapter-liouse. A stone seat on a raised step gener- 
ally runs round the apartment. Chapter- houses 
were often used as places of sepulture, and have 
sometimes crypts under them, as at Wells anti 
Westminster. 

Chapur tepee, a rock 2 miles SW. of the city 
of Mexico, rising to a height of 150 feet, and 
crowned by a castle, which was erected by the 
Spanish viceroy in 1785 on the site of the palace of 
Montezuma. 

Char, a fish. See Chakr. 

Cliar a* The Characea* or Stoneworts are a 
small group of common aquatic plants found grow- 
ing in large tufts, or even covering large expanses 
on the bottoms of fresh- water ponds and shallow 
lakes, brackish or even salt-water lagoons, &c., and 
of which the systematic position has undergone the 
most ex traord inary and instructive vicissitudes. 
The early botanists, with K. Bauhin, had no hesita- 
tion in describing them as horsetails (Equisetum). 
In 1719 Vail 1 ant proposed for them a separate genus 
(Chara), while Linnams, although at first disposed 
to regard them as Alga% as their habitat suggests, 
decided that the small red male reproductive body 
must be a stamen, and the larger green female one 
a pistil, and accordingly placed them as flowering 
plants among the Monoscm Monandria. His pupils 


l at most ventured to remove these to the Monandria 
t Monogynia, while De Jussieu regarded them as a 
i genus of Naiadace® (q.v.), an order of monocotv- , 
s Jedonous aquatics with much reduced flowers. ;Jn 
i similar opinions he was followed by De Candolle 
s and other eminent systematists : and it was not until 
1851 that a careful re-examination of their structure 
and mode of reproduction by Thuret finally dis- 
proved the phanerogamous view, and established 
their cryptogamic nature. Since that time the 
group has attracted great attention, and is now on 
grounds of peculiar instmetiveness, both morpho- 
logical and physiological, one of the 
classical forms usually presented to \ [ / 

the beginner, not only in crypto- 1 
gamic botany, but general biology. 

Commencing with the vegeta- \1 Ly/ 
tive system, we find this apparently 
consisting of a stem with regular rrv 
whorls of leaves arising at definite I 

points (nodes) of the stem. The Ad] / 

mternodes, or distances between 
these, are at first considerable ; ^ 

but as we approach the apex these 
are shorter and shorter, and at 
length we lose sight of tliem in 
the crowded terminal bud. The - 1 

resemblance to a young shoot of k j V 
Equisetum is so far satisfactory, 1 1 Lj*- 6 - 

and the mineral incrustation (in 
some species so abundant as to 
lead to the substitution of the / \ 

plant for scouring lyetal) appeal’s \ 

to confirm this. The incrustation, Fig. 1. 
however, is calcareous, not silice- Shoot of Chara. 
ous. Even under microscopic ex- 
amination we may at first sympathise with the 
old observers, and seem to see in the stem a 
multicellular structure, even a cortex; nay, to 
see under our very eyes the actual circulation of 
the sap. More careful scrutiny, however, enables 
us to repeat the work of later and more accurate 
observers. We see that this movement is not the 
circulation of the sap in a stem, but a streaming of 
the protoplasm within what is simply a single 
enormous cell stretching from one node to the 
next (see Cell). The apparent cortex is a single 
layer of cells 
covering this 
intemodal cell ; 
and the whole 
vegetative 
structure is un- 
ravelled wlien 
! we roughly dis- 
sect out the 1 
terminal bud, 
harden, stain 
and imbed this 
in paraffin, and 
thus cut a fine 
longitudinal 
section ( fig. 2 ). 

An apical cell 
is seen which 
continually 
segments off a Fig. 2. — Longitudinal Section of 
lower one ; this the apical bud of Chara. 

divides (still 

transversely to the axis) into two new ones; and 
the lower of these henceforth steadily lengthens 
as the intemodal cell, while the upper undergoes 
repeated division, until a plate of nodal cells 
is formed. In the simpler family (Nitella) the 
intemode thus consists of a single naked cell : 
in the higher (Chara), this is inclosed by the 
«o-called cortex, a layer of smaller cells proceed- 
ing from those of the upper and lower nodes; 
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and itself showing a minor nodal and internodal 
arrangement. In all cases, from the nodal cells 
there divide off, parallel to the outer surface of the 
stem, a new set of apical cells, which proceed, like 
the parent, one, to form the ( leaves,’ reproducing, 
that is to' say, the stem structure, until they lose 
the power of division, and end in a single enlarged 
vegetative cell. A branch may arise from a new 
formed apical cell cut off in the axil of the oldest 
leaf of anv whorl, while the so-called roots, which 
fix the plant in the mud, are simply unicellular 
hairs, lengthenings produced from the superficial 
cells of buried nodes. 

The apparently very complex and characteristic 
reproductive organs arise also at the nodes of the 
Btem or leaves, in positions and numbers varying 
with the species. Commencing with the female 
(fig. 3a), which arises in the position of a branch, 

we find this to 
be obviously a 
shortened and 
modified one. 
Its apical cell 
forms only an 
internode and 
node, then ceases 
division, and be- 
comes enlarged 
and filled with a 
store of starch 
and other re- 
serve material 
to form an egg- 
cell ; while the 
cover or arche- 
gonium inclosing 
this is readily 
seen to be a 
Fig. 3.— Node, bearing reproductive mere modifica- 
organs: tion of the failu- 
re, Mature ; b, developing. The upper liar cortex. In 

in each case is the female. the lna l e a „p a _ 

ratus, or antlier- 

idium, the branch structure is further modified : its 
apical cell similarly remains all but sessile, forming 
only a short node and internode ; but segmentation 
now begins, thus recalling the behaviour of a nodal 
cell — with which, in having below it an internodal, 
and not as in the case of the egg-cell, a nodal cell 
(fig. 36), it so far corresponds. Eight quadrant- 
like cells are formed, but these now segment off 
new cells in the interior of the spherical mass, and 
in the growth and development of these the nodal 
dnd internodal alternation of ordinary* vegetative 
growth can still be traced. Soon, however, a num- 
ber of long segmented filaments are developed, and 
the protoplasm of these undergoes rejuvenescence, 
and becomes modified into a ciliated spermatozoid. 
When the reproductive organs are ripe, this arche- 
gonium is easily broken, and its filaments spread 
free in the water; the spermatozoids escape in a 
myriad, and some reach the egg-cell of the arche- 
gonium by means of a small opening, which is left 
by the all but incomplete upgrowth of the cortical 
cells which form the wall of the arcliegonium. 
After a period of rest, the fertilised ovum germin- 
ates, producing, however, not directly a new Cliara 
plant, but a simple filament of cells called a pro- 
embryo, of which one cell segments into a node, 
and the oldest cell of this becomes the growing 
point of the new ’plant. 

The affinities and systematic position of the group 
thus still afford ground for discussion, although now 
within narrower limits than formerly ; some syste- 
matists regarding them as a somewhat aberrant 
group of Algie, while others insist on their resem- 
blance to the archegoniate cryptogams (see Vege-. 
table Kingdom). The fruits of what seem to 



have been gigantic Characea? ( Spirangium ) occur 
from the Carboniferous to the W ealden, and ordi- 
nary Characere are abundant in the Tertiary strata. 
See Howes’ Biological Atlas , and Sachs’ Botany . 
Characin'idte. See Salmonidj;. 
Characteristic. See Logarithms. 
Character to Servant. The master is under 
no legal obligation, either in England or in Scot- 
land, to give a character to his servant, however 
long, faithfully, or efficiently he may have served 
him ; but, if given, the character must be strictly 
true, or, at all events, in accordance with the 
master's belief, otherwise he may be exposed to an 
action of damages, either by the servant whom he 
has calumniated, or by a subsequent employer 
whom he has deceived. If true, however, the met 
of its being prejudicial will expose the master to 
no risk, in order to justify the giving of a bad 
character, however, it must, in general, be asked 
for by the servant, as the master is not entitled 
needlessly to publish the servant’s defects. Where 
asked, it will lie with the servant to prove its false- 
hood, not with the master to prove its truth. The 
case of the servant being known by the master to 
have committed a felony while in his service, is, 
however, an exception to this rule, as, in a case so 
extreme, the master is at liberty to warn others 
against taking him into their employment. Even 
though strictly true, the character, if prejudicial, 
must not be more so than the circumstances render 
necessary. Acts of petty dishonesty, such as are 
too common among servants, will not warrant the 
master in branding him as a thief. The safe course, 
in such a case, is to state the offence, and not to 
describe it by a general epithet, which may convey 
an erroneous impression of its magnitude. 

It is probable that, partly from thoughtless good- 
nature, and partly from a sellish desire to get rid of 
a bad servant in the most comfortable manner, false 
characters are given in favour of servants very 
much more frequently than to their prejudice. It 
is desirable that masters and mistresses should have 
in view that they may render themselves liable in 
reparation of any damage which can be shown to 
be the direct result of thus indicting on a stranger 
a wrong which is unquestionably within the reach 
of the law. 

By an Act of 1816, personating a master, and thus 
giving a false character to a servant, or asserting 
in writing that a servant has been hired ^contrary to 
truth ; and any person offering himself ns a servant, 
pretending to have served where he has not served, 
or producing a false certificate, or altering a certifi- 
cate, or pretending not to have been in any former 
service, ccc., are offences at common law, punishable 
on conviction before two justices with a fine of £20. 

Charade, or 4 syllable-puzzle ’ as the Germans 
call it, is an amusement which consists in dividing 
a word of one or more syllables into its component 
syllables, or into its component letters, predicating 
something of each ; and then, having reunited the 
whole, and predicated something of that also, the 
reader or listener is asked to guess the word. As a 
specimen of the charade depending upon syllables 
we adduce the following : 

4 My first is ploughed for various reasons, and grain is fre- 
quently buried in it to little purpose. My second is neither 
riches nor honours, yet the former would generally be given for 
it, ami the latter are often tasteless without ft. My whole 
applies equally to spring, summer, .autumn, and winter ; and 
both fish and flesh, praise and censure, mirth and melancholy, 
are the better for being in it. Ans, Season.' 

As a specimen of the second class of charades, 
we take the following happy example from the 
French : 

Quntro membres font tout mon bien, 

Mon dernier vaut mon tout, et mon tout ne vaut rien. 

The word is zero. It is composed of four letters, of 
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which the last — viz. 0 , is equal to zero, the whole ; 
zero itself being equal to nothing. 

But besides charades of this nature there is 
another kind rather popular at evening-parties — 
the acted charade, the character of which is entirely 
dramatic. Half a dozen or. so of the company 
retire to a private apartment, and there agree to 
select a certain word as the subject of the charade ; 
let us suppose Memento. The next thing done is 
to take tne first syllable, Me, and arrange a little 
scene and dialogue, each member taking a certain 
part. This being accomplished, the amateur actors 
return to the drawing-room, and commence their 
performance, the rest of the company constituting 
tl|e spectators. Care is taken to mention conspicu- 
ously, and yet not obtrusively, in the course of the 
dialogue, tne word Me, which is the subject of the 
scene. On its conclusion, they again retire, and 
devise a new series of incidents for the word Men, 
and repeat the same process for the final syllable 
To. This being also represented, they retire for a 
fourth time to contrive the final scene, into which 
the whole word, Memento, must be dexterously 
introduced at an odd moment when the spec- 
tators are thought to be off* the scent. The com- 
pany are then asked to guess the word. In order 
to the effective performance of a charade of this 
sort, the actors must possess a good share of inven- 
tiveness, self-possession, and ready talk, as the 
greater portion of the dialogue has to be extem- 
porised. 

CharadriidffN a large family of birds, placed 
among the so-called Grallatores, including about 


rivers, lliey run and fly with equal success, are 
often seen in migratory flocks, use simple excava- 
tions for nests, and feed, often at night, on worms, 
insects, molluscs, and amphibians. Plovers ( q. v. , 
Charadrius ), Oyster-catchers ( Haunatopus ), Turn- 
stones ( Strepsilas ), Crocodile-birds (Pluvianus), 
and Sandpipers ( /Egialitis ) are good examples of 
the family. 

Charbon* See Anthrax. 

Char bon Roux* See Charcoal (Wood). 

Charcoal is a term most frequently applied to 
charred wood, or coal produced by charring wood. 
Formerly, charcoal was the name for charred sea- 
coal or mineral coal ; and the word is popularly 
used for the carbonaceous residue of vegetable, 
animal, or mineral substances when they have 
undergone smothered combustion. 

Animal Charcoal, Bone-black, or Ivory- 
black, is prepared, from ltones by heating them in 
close retorts till they undergo the process of 
destructive distillation, when combustible gases 
and water, together with the vapours of various 
salts of ammonia, and oil, are given off’, and l>one- 
black is left in the retort. It is generally reduced 
to coarse grains from about the size of small i>eas 
down to large pin-heads, and is extensively used in 
the arts for decolourising liquids, such as the syrup 
of sugar, and solutions of argol (impure cream of 
tartar) and of the alkaloids, as also in Filters 
(q.v.) for separating chemical impurities from 
water. The general mode of using the bone-black 
is to allow the coloured liquid to percolate through 
a layer of the charcoal, when all colour is arrested, 
and the syrup or water runs clear and colourless 
from under the stratum of charcoal. This power 
of absorbing colouring matters is also observable in 
vegetable (peat or wood) charcoal, but not to such 
an extent as in bone-black. The application of 
heat to the liquids before filtration greatly facili- 
tates the decolonisation, and where tne volume of 
liquid to be operated upon is not great, the most 
expeditious method is to boil the liquid and bone- 


black together, and then strain through filtering- 
paper or cloth. The composition of bone-black m 
100 parts is 10 of pure charcoal, associated with 90 
of earthy salts— i.e. in the proportion of one of 
pure charcoal in 10 of the commercial hone-black. 
The power of absorbing colours appears to be dge 
to the pdrosity of the substance, and is not resident 
simply in the pure charcoal ; indeed, the earthy 
matters ( principally phosphate of lime and carbon- 
ate of lime) can be dissolved out of the bone-black 
l>y dilute hydrochloric acid, and the pure charcoal 
thus obtained only possesses about one-third the 
decolourising power of the total amount of bone- 
black it was obtained from. Thus, if 100 parts of 
ordinary bone-black have the power of arresting 
the colour from ten volumes of a given coloured 


the colour from ten volumes of a given coloured 
liquid, then the 10 pails of pure charcoal which can 
be obtained from the 100 parts of bone-black will 
be found to decolourise only three volumes of the 
same coloured liquid ; so that it is apparent the 
earthy matters in the bone-black influence and 
increase the absorption of the colouring piatter, 
and thus render a given weight of the charcoal of 
greater commercial value. When syrup of sugar 
and other liquids have been ran through bone- 
black for some time, the pores of the latter appear 
to get clogged with the colour, and the clarifying 
influence ceases, and then the bone-black requires 
to undergo the process of revivification , which con- 
sists in reheating it carefully in ovens, or iron pipes 
inclosqd in a furnace, when the absorbed colour is 
charred, and the hone- black can be of service once 
again as an arrester of colour. After several re- 
burnings, the lK>ne-fflack becomes of very inferior 
absorptive quality, and is then disposed of for the 
manufacture of bone-ash and dissolved hones (see 
Bone M ANT’ res). Bone-black has likewise a great 
power of absorbing odours, especially those of a 
disagreeable nature, and can thus l>e employed 
to deodorise apartments, clothing, outhouses, &e., 
or wherever animal matter may be passing into a 
state of active putrefaction. 

Wood Charcoal is the most important, though 
not the purest kind of Carbon (q.v.). Wood con- 
sists of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the last 
two being in the proportion to form water. When 
heated in the open air, it bums completely away, 
with the exception of a small white ash ; but if the 
supply of air l>e limited, only the more volatile 
matters bum away , and most of the carbon remains. 
This is the principle of the process of charcoal- 
buniing in countries where wood is abundant. I 
Billets of wood are built up vertically in two or 
three rows* into a large conical heap, which is 
covered over with turf or moistened charcoal- 
I ash, and holes left at the bottom for the air to 
get in. An open space is also left in the middle 
of the heap to serve as a flue. The heap is set 
on fire by putting burning wood into the top 
of the central opening. The combustion pro- 
ceeds gradually from the top to the bottom, and 
from the centre to the outside of the heap; and 
as the central portions burn away, fresh wood 
is continually thrown in at the top, so as to 
keep the heap quite full. The smoke is thick and 
white when the process is going on properly ; if it 
becomes thin, and especially if a blue flame ap- 
pears, the wood is burning away too fast, and tne 
combustion must be checked by closing the holes 
at the bottom, or by heaping fresh ashes on the 
top and sides. As soon os the combustion is com- 
pleted, the heap is completely covered with turf or 
ashes, and left to cool for two or three days. It is 
then taken to pieces, and the portions stifl hot are 
cooled by throwing water or sand upon them. It 
is found that 100 parts of wood yield on the average 
from 61 to 65 parts by measure, or 24 parts by 
weight, of charcoal. The charcoal thus prepared 
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is the best suited for fuel. In England a large 
• quantity of charcoal is obtained in the' dry dis- 
tillation of wood in cast-iron cylinders, for the pre- 
- paration of crude acetic acid. The charcoal thus 
prepared is preferable for making gunpowder, but 
it* inferior for other purposes. A peculiar kind of 
charcoal of a reddish- brown colour, and hence 
termed ckarbon roux or red charcoal , is frequently 

a ared for the manufacture of the gunpowder 
for sporting purposes, by subjecting wood in 
iron cylinders to the action of superheated steam 
under a pressure of two atmospheres. Powder 
made with this charcoal absorbs moisture more 
rapidly than ordinary gunpowder. 

The general properties of wood-charcoal are, that 
it is black and brittle, and retains the form of the 
wood from which it is derived ; it is insoluble in 
water, infusible and non-volatile in the most in- 
tense heat ; its power of condensing gases is 
noticed under Carbon (q.v.) ; and from its power of 
destroying bad smells it has been regarded as 
’possessing considerable antiseptic properties. It is 
frequently stated that charcoal is a bad conductor 
of heat, but a good conductor of electricity. Tlfcse 
properties depend upon the nature of the charcoal, 
the lighter wood, such as willow, yielding a porous 
charcoal, with little power of conducting heat or 
electricity ; while boxwood yields a very compact 
charcoal, which is a good conductor of heat and 
electricity, and is admirably adapted for the exhi- 
bition of the electric light. Charcoal never consists 
entirely of pure carbon* the degree of purity vary- 
ing directly with the temperature at which it is 
formed ; thus, charcoal charred at 480 u ( 249 J C. ) 
contains 65 per cent, of carbon, while that charred 
at 750° ( 399 u 0. ) contains 80, and that charred at 
2730° ( 1499° C.) contains 96; but the loss of char- 
coal occasioned by these high temperatures is very 
great, the percentage yield of charcoal correspond- 
ing to these temperatures being 50, 20, and 15. 

The uses of wood-charcoal" are numerous and 
extensive. It is very largely employed as a fuel, 
taking tho same place in many countries that coal 
occupies here. From its being proof against all 
ordinary chemical agencies, superficial charring is 
j often employed to protect wood from decay, as in 
the case of fence-posts, of telegraph poles, or of 
piles which are driven into mud or into the beds of 
rivers to serve as foundations. With the same 
design it is not unusual to char the interior of tubs 
and casks destined to hold liquids. In a finely- 
divided state it is commonly regarded, as has been 
already stated, as an antiseptic ; and there is no 
doubt that the offensive effluvia from animal 
matter in an advanced stage of putrefaction dis- 
appear when the putrefying substance is covered 
with a layer of charcoal ; but in reality the decay 
goes on, without the emission of any odour, till at 
length the whole of the carbon is dissipated as 
carbonic acid gas, and the hydrogen as water, 
while the nitrogen remains as nitric acid. It 
has been shown that the action consists in a rapid 
process of oxidation, dependent upon the power 
which finely-divided charcoal possesses of condens- 
ing oxygen. In a finely-divided state, charcoal not 
only condenses gases tQ a marvellous extent, but 
has the power of absorbing colouring matters, bitter 
principles, &c. ; and hence it is of extensive use in 
the laboratory. From the rapidity of its absorbing 
action, the use of a respirator filled with charcoal 
has been suggested to protect the mouth and 
nostrils in an infected atmosphere; trays of pow- 
dered wood-charcoal in dissecting-rooms, in the 
wards of hospitals, and in situations where putres- 
cent animal matter is present, exert a most bene- 
ficial influence in sweetening the atmosphere, by 
absorbing and decomposing the offensive gases. 
Charcoal is accordingly valuable in filters, not only 


for decolourising purposes, but likewise for assist- 
ing in purifying water for domestic use. It is also 
successfully used to prevent the escape of noxious 
vapours at the ventilating openings of sewers, 
as it allows the free passage of air, but condenses 
the offensive effluvia in its pores, where they are 
destroyed by a process of oxidation. Besides its 
employment in the manufacture of gunpowder it 
has many applications in the arts. In medicine it 
is at present chiefly used to destroy fetor; for 
which purpose it is applied in the form of powder 
or poultice to gangrenous sores, phagedenic ulcers, 
Ac. ; it is also largely employed in tooth-powders, 
as by its mechanical action it removes incrusta- 
tions, while by its chemical action it destroys fetor 
of the breath. In indigestion accompanied by 
much flatulence it may be given in doses of two or 
three teaspoonfuls suspended in water, or may be 
administered in the form of charcoal -biscuits (see 
Biscuits). Very finely-divided poplar charcoal is 
regarded as the best for medicinal uses. For the 
pigments bone-black, ivory-black, and other char- 
coal blacks, sec the article Black. 

Chard, a municipal borough of Somersetshire, 
15 miles SSE. of Taunton by rail. It is a fine old 
market-town, with manufactures of lace, and a 
neighbourhood rich in British and Roman remains. 
Pop. (1 SSI) 2411. 

Cliarciitf, a considerable river in tho west of 
France, rises in the south-west of the department 
of Haute- Vienne, aiul flows first NW., then gener- 
ally S. and WNW., mainly through the depart- 
ments of Charente and Charente- In lericure, to the 
Bay of Biscay, which it enters opposite the island 
of "Oleron after a very circuitous course of 222 
miles. 

Cliareiite, a department of France, formed 
chiefly out of the old province of Angoumois. 
Area, 2285 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 378,218; (1886) 
366,408. It is generally level, with granite off- 
shoots of the Limousin range in the north, and 
chalk-hills in the south, abounding in marine de- 
posits ; and it is watered by the river Charente and 
its tributaries, with the rivers Vienne and Dronne. 
The hills are in many places clad with chestnut 
forests. The climate is generally mild and healthy, 
and a sixth of the surface is devoted to vines, which 
flourish in the dry, hot limestone soil. The wines 
grown are spirituous and fiery in flavour, and 
are chiefly distilled into brandy, which forms the 
most important of the exports. Truffles grow 
abundantly in several parts. The principal manu- 
factures besides brandy are paper, leather, felt, 
and pottery. Charente is divided into the five 
arrondissements of AngoulOme, Cognac, liuffec, 
Barbezieux, and Confolens. AngoulCmie is the 
chief town. 

Cliareilte-IlltVrieurc, a maritime depart- 
ment of France, formed principally from the former 
provinces of Saintonge, Aunis, and a small portion 
of Poitou. The Bay of Biscay washes its western 
boundary. Area, 2625 sq. m. Pop. (1866) 479,529; 

( 1886) 462,803. It is watered on its boundaries by 
the Sevre-Niortaise and the Gironde, and in the 
centre by the navigable Charente and the coast- 
stream Send re. The surface is level ; the soil, near 
the coast protected from the sea by dikes, is mostly 
chalky and sandy, but very fertile. The commerce 
is mainly in brandy and sea-salt ; the evaporation 
from the salt-marshes from which the fatter is 
taken renders some parts of the coast very un- 
healthy. The oyster and pilchard fisheries are 
important The chief harbours are those of Roche- 
fort and Tonnay- Charente. La Rochelle is the 
chief town. 

Cliarcilton-Ie-Pont, a town in the French 
department of Seine, on the right bank of the j 
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Marne, 4 miles SE. of Paris. The bridge over the 
river, which is important from a military point 
of view, is defended by two forts forming a part 
of the fortifications of Paris. At the other side 
of the river is the National Lunatic Asylum. Pop. 
(1872) 7141; (1886) 13,533. 

Charge is the exposition of the law made by 
the judge to the jury, in which he comments on 
the evidence and instructs the jury as to the appli- 
cation of the law to the facts. Charge is also the 
exhortation of a bishop or archdeacon to the clergy. 

Charge d’ Affaires is a fourth -class diplo- 
matic agent, accredited, not to the sovereign, j 
but to the department for foreign affairs ; he also 
holds his credentials only from the minister. See 
Ambassador. 

Chariot* in ancient times a kind of carriage 
upon two wheels used both in peace and in war. 
The Roman form, the c writs, was entered from 
behind, was closed in front and uncovered. It was 
drawn by two, three, or four horses, and carried 
either one or two persons, both standing. The 
word biija is often applied to a two-horse chariot 
for battle or for racing; triga was a name for a 
chariot drawn by three horses yoked abreast, of 
which two drew from the pole ; while the quadriga 
was drawn by four horses abreast, the two centre 
ones ( jugalcs ) only yoked, the two outside ones 
{f unales) being attached by ropes. The last was 
a form common in the racing chariot of the 
circus, and in processions. The c writs triumphalis , 
in which the Roman generals rode during their 
triumphal entrance into the city, was a chariot 
of particular form, being quite round and without 
any side open, while its panels were richly decorated 
with carvings in ivory. The Roman writers speak 
of the use among the Britons and sonnS other foreign 
nations of war-cliariots carrying iron blades or 
scythes fixed to the end of the pole and axle-tree. 
The war-chariot of the Homeric heroes (hanna) was 
somewhat lighter than the Roman citmts , being 
partly formed of open rail- work instead of panel- 
ling. The oldest war-chariots of which we read are 
those of Pharaoh ( Exodus, xiv. 7). All the eastern 
nations used them, and many Assyrian tablets 
represent heroes, such as Sennacherib or Esarhad- 
don, riding in triumph at the head of their armies 
in chariots much heavier but otherwise not unlike 
the Roman forms of chariots with which we are 
familiar. Two fine four-wheeled chariots with rich 
ornamentation in bronze- work were dug up by Dr 
Petersen in a peat-bog in Jutland in 1881 and 1883, 
and dated by him a hundred yearn before Christ. 
♦See Assyria. 

Charities constitute a marked feature of 
English life. There are also many excellent insti- 
tutions in Germany and France. The Deaconess 
House at Kaiserwerth, founded by Pastor Fliedner, 
Father Zeller’s School at Benggen, near Basel, the 
Asylum for Poor Neglected Children at Dussel- 
thal, the Blind School at, Illzack, the Evangelical 
Asylum for Discharged Male Prisoners at Lmtorf, 
the establishments of Mr J. Bost at Laforce— 
these with many others recur to the mind, and 
forcibly testify to the amount of philanthropic 
work being done on the Continent ; while in the 
United States the splendid medical and kindred 
benevolent institutions of New York ami other 

g reat towns bear witness to the sympathy and 
eneticence of that large-hearted nation. But in 
no country are so many charities of such wide and 
far-reaching influence to be found as in Great 
Britain. Taking as an example London alone, 
there are no less than 1025 institutions of various 
kinds. This does not include the different bequests 
under the control of the opulent city companies, 
which if counted separately would amount to as 


many as 300 more, or the smaller semi-religious 
missions Of which each parish, as a rule, possesses 
two or three. Of the 1025 charities, 813 have been 
established in the nineteenth century, and 58 since 
the year 1879. The oldest institution is St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital, Smithfield, founded in 11^. 
Next to this comes St Katharine’s Hospital, insti- 
tuted 1145, though the present building was erected 
in 1827. The educational charities are mostly of 
ancient origin, and the majority were founded in 
the 16th century— during the reigns of Edward 
YI. and Elizabeth ; but some of less importance, in 
the gift of the city companies, for the making of 
small school grants and so on, are even still older. 
In the 16th century such well-known institutions 
as St Paul’s School ( 1509), Christ’s Hospital ( 1553), 
St Peter’s College, Westminster (1560), Merchant 
Taylors’ School (1561), and Sir Roger Cholmley’s 
School, Highgate (1565), were founded. There 
are upwards of 80 different almshouse buildings 
connected with the metropolis, affording shelter 
to more than 2000 inmates. Many are qf great 
age— some indeed, as land rose in value, have been 
abolished, and the money thus gained devoted to 
pensions ; the oldest are the Salters’ Company’s 
Almshouses at Watford, founded in 1454. The 
hospitals and dispensaries number 135. The longest 
established are the general institutions ; those de- 
voted to special forms of disease are of more recent 
origin, a remark that applies with additional force 
to the, provident dispensaries. A curious feature is 
to be noticed in the principal lying-in charities. 
These were all founded between the years 1749 and 
1765. For the missionary societies, see Missions. 
The institutions for the blind number 29; in 
the majority of cases, the benefit conferred takes 
the form of a small annuity or pension. A few 
of the orphan asylums date their existence from 
the middle of the last century, but the greater 

n iortion have been founded since 1858. It is 
lis form of charity that the present generation 
seems especially prone. Whereas in 1850 there 
were only 17 institutions of this kind, there are 
now 58. A great increase has also taken place in 
the number of convalescent homes, reformatory 
institutions, night refuges, and societies for the 
relief of the destitute. Following the example 
so admirably set at Kaiserwerth, various nursing 
and philanthropic sisterhoods have been estab- 
lished, and within the last five years no fewer 
than three prominent charities have been formed 
to provide poor city children with the means of 
getting away for a limited period to the country 
or seaside. Finally, it may be mentioned that 
the receipts of the metropolitan charities for the 
year 1887 amounted to upwards of £4,500,000. 

See Low’s Handbook to the London Charities ( annual ), 
and Fry’s ; De Liefde, The Charities of Europe ( 1865) ; 
Cammaim and Camp, The Charities of New Yo?'k (1868); 
Kenny, Legislation with regard to Property given for 
Charitable Uses (1880). 

Charity Commissioners were first appointed in 
1853, under an act for the better administration of 
charitable trusts. For many years previous to 
this the subject of the endowed charities had been 
gradually growing in interest. The old Court of 
Chancery, with its slow, cumbrous, and ruinously 
expensive procedure, was felt to be out of date, a 
new order of things was required, and in especial 
some investigation into the condition of the chari- 
table funds was needed. By an act dating so far 
back as 1601 (43 Eliz. chap. 4), the Lord Chancellor 
was empowered under certain conditions to appoint 
commissioners of inquiry, but these commissions 
had fallen if to disuse, and action was now taken in 
the person of the Attorney-general — a method that 
M as at once calculated to give rise to many abuses, 
and prove infinitely vexatious. The first endeavour 
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to procure the necessary inquiry was in 1786, when 
under Mr Gilbert’s Act (26 Geo. III. chap. 68) in- 
formation had been obtained on oath from the 
parochial clergy, churchwardens, and overseers ; but 
these .received no direct authority from the Charity 
.Trustees to make such inquiry, and their know- 
ledge was therefore found to be unreliable and 
inadequate. According to the returns then made 
to parliament, the endowed charities amounted to 
£258,710, 19s. 3d. a year— a sum, as was after- 
wards shown, greatly below their actual value. In 
1812 Mr Lockhart, who was strenuously opposed 
by the city companies, succeeded in passing an 
Act (52 Geo. III. cnap. 102 ) which required that par- 
ticulars of the income, capital, object, and trustees 
of every existing charity, together with the names 
of the persons holding the deed of endowment, 
should be registered with the clerk of the peace for 
the county within six months of the passing of the 
act; and a similar provision was made for all 
future charities. A copy of each registration was 
also to i>e enrolled in Chancery. Four years later 
commenced the memorable investigations with 
which the name of Lord Brougham is so closely 
connected. In 1816 he moved for the appointment 
of a Committee of the House of Commons on 
the subject, and as a result of its deliberations 
the Committee recommended that an inquiry 
into the condition of the endowed charities should 
be undertaken. The first commission for this 
purpose was appointed by the crown, under an 
Act of 1818, and further commissions of inquiry 
were issued and prosecuted under that and sub- 
sequent acts until 1837. In*the words of Lord 
John Russell, these successive inquiries 4 destroyed 
many flagrant abuses, detected the perversion of a 
large amount of charitable funds, and led the way 
to those further inquiries and those remedial 
measures of which we have seen the commence- 
ment and the progress, but of which the consumma- 
tion is yet to come.’ As showing the magnitude 
and extent of these investigations, it may be men- 
tioned that the printed reports occupy no fewer 
than 38 folio volumes, consisting of some 25,000 
pages, describe 28,880 charities with an aggregate 
income of £1,209,395, ami were compiled at a cost 
of upwards of half a million of money. The result 
of the wide attention thus drawn to the subject 
was that in 1853, after much parliamentary and 

} >rivate agitation, the great Charitable Trusts Act, 
or the public supervision of public endowments, 
was passed. The powers placed in the hands of the 
commissioners and inspectors appointed under the 
act, however, were at first exceedingly limited. 
Beyond a veto on suits by any one but the Attorney- 
general, the commissioners had only rights of in- 
quiry, of advice, and of rendering assistance in a 
few .cases where the trustees themselves might 
desire such aid. The act enabled the Lord Chan- 
cellor to appoint two persons to be, jointly with the 
secretary for the time being, ‘ the official trustees 
of charitable funds ; ’ and those officers were con- 
stituted in 1854. In 1855 another act empowered 
the board to apportion parish charities under £30 a 
year; but in regard to the remodelling of these 
institutions, or m any way making new schemes 
for their extended usefulness, its operations were 
* still subordinate, not only to Chancery, but to the 
county courts. A further act, passed in 1860, for 
the first time gave the commissioners judicial power 
over charities of £50 a year, and like power, with 
the consent of the trustees, over larger charities ; 
but being judicial, the authority of the com- 
missioners can only be called into operation at the 
suit of persons interested in each case. The powers 
formerly exercised by the Court of Chancery still 
exist in the High Court of Justice, but are very 
rarely called into execution. Should trustees prove 
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obstinate, or in other ways refuse to apply for 
new schemes in relation to their institutions, de- 
veloping combative tendencies with which the 
commissioners have a difficulty in dealing, then 
the aid of the High Court of Justice is in- 
voked. Otherwise the whole administration of 
charitable endowments, under such conditions as 
above mentioned, lies in the hands of the Charity 
Commissioners. Under the jurisdiction thus given 
various improved schemes have been established, 
and trustees numbering upwards of 400 annually 
appointed. By the Act 37 and 38 Viet. chap. 87, the 
powers previously exercised by the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners were transferred to the Charity 
Commissioners for a period of five years, and the 
two bodies have since been amalgamated. The 
commissioners have also an important power under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, 1883, of framing 
schemes for the application of the property of the 
corporations dissolved under that act. Since the 
year 1854 the amount of stock transferred to the 
official trustees of charitable funds has amounted 
to £16,139,017 (of which sum £674,212 was handed 
over in 1887), and £2,853,815 has been retransferred, 
leaving the total sum held by the trustees at the 
end of 1886, £13,285,202, divided into 14,729 separate 
accounts. 

The Charity Organisation Society, founded 
in 1869, took its rise in a sense of the evil of tem- 
porary relief, which manifestly tends to lower the 
self-dependence of the recipient and to encourage 
pauperism. Previous to the advent of the society, 
many attempts had been made to cope successfully 
with the dangers that attend the bestowal of 
thoughtless charity. Amongst others, Edward 
Dennison and Octavia Hill bad been especially 
noticeable for their efforts to raise the condition, 
both morally and physically, of the struggling poor, 
and for some time district visiting committees and 
several societies for the relief of distress through 
the agency of unpaid almoners had been at work. 
Attention, too, had been powerfully directed to the 
method of poor-law administration carried on at 
Elberfeld and other continental towns. It was felt 
that some scheme for uniting the charities of Lon- 
don in friendly business sympathy, so as to utilise 
their efforts more effectively ami prevent imposition, 
was needed. This impression gaining ground may 
be said to have originated the Charity Organisation I 
Society. The object of the society, as stated in its 
report, is the improvement of the condition of the 
poor ( 1 ) by bringing about co-operation between 
the charities and the poor-law, and amongst the 
charities; (2) by securing due investigation and 
fitting action .in all cases; and (3) by repressing 
mendicity. At least one representative committee 
is formed in each of the poor-law divisions of the 
metropolis, and the society itself may be said to 
consist of a federation of those committees, at 
present numbering forty. Each committee appoints 
one or more charity agents to act under its instruc- 
tions, and an important part of their duties is to 
collect particulars as to the actions of the charities 
of the district and the relief given by them; to 
receive applications from persons referred to the 
office, ana to investigate their claims ; and to keep 
up communication with the relieving-officers of the 
guardians. That there is great need for organisa- 
tion in the matter of charitable relief is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the society computes 
that in London alone from four to seven millions 
sterling are annually dissipated in indiscriminate 
almsgiving, thus not only encouraging systematic 
mendicants and impostors, but recklessly wasting 
money which, if directed into the right channel, 
would go far to relieve the poverty and distress 
that exist. 

The number of affiliated or corresponding institu- 
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tions throughout the three kingdoms is upwards 
of eighty. A society based on similar lines to the 
English Charity Organisation Society was founded 
at Buffalo, U.S., in 1877; and Philadelphia, Brook- 
lyn, Boston, Newport, Detroit, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, New York, and many other American towns 
have since followed the example. 

Charity, Sisters of. See Sisterhoods. 

ChariVA'rl is a French term used to designate 
a wild tumult and uproar, produced by the beating 
of pans, kettles, and dishes, mingled with whistling, 
bawling, groans, and hisses, expressive of displea- 
sure at the person against whom it is directed. Its 
etymology is obscure ; the Germans translate it by 
Katsenmusik , to which in English Cat's-conccrt 
corresponds. In France, during the middle ages, a 
charivari was generally raised against persons con- 
tracting second nuptials, in which case the widow 
was specially assailed. On these occasions the 
participators in it, who were masked, accompanied 
their hubbub by the singing of satirical and inde- 
cent verses, and would not cease till the wedding 
couple had purchased their peace by ransom. 
Charivari answers to the English concert upon 
* marrow bones and cleavers,’ popularly termed 
‘ rough music,’ with which it was customary to 
attack a married couple who lived in notorious dis- 
cord. It was also got up against an unequal match, 
such as where there was great disparity in age 
between the bride and bridegroom. The charivari 
or ‘shiveree* is not uncommon in the frontier 
districts of the United States. 

Sometimes these customs were of such a licentious 
and violent character as to require military interfer- 
ence. As early as the 14th century the church was 
forced to threaten punishment, and even excom- 
munication, against those who participated in them. 
In more recent times, the charivari, from its sug- 
gesting derision, ridicule, and satire, has come to be 
employed as the name of several satirical journals, 
the most famous among which is the Charivari, 
which was established in Paris, December 2, 1832. 
Punch (q.v.) is the English Charivari. 

Charjui, a Russian town of Central Asia, on 
the Amu- Daria or Oxus, where the Transcaspian 
railway between Merv and Bokhara crosses the 
river by a great bridge opened in 1888. 

Charkov'. See Kharkov. 

Charlatan, a mountebank, quack-doctor, or 
empiric, and hence any one who makes loud 
pretensions to knowledge or skill that he does not 
possess. The word was introduced in the 16tli 
centurv from the Italian ciarlatano , from ciarlare, 

* to babble.’ 

Charlemagne, ke. Charles the Great, king 
of the Franks (768-814), and Roman emperor 
(800-14), was bom on 2d April 742, perhaps at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, and was the eldest son of Pepin 
the Short, the first Carlovingian (q.v.) king of the 
Franks, and grandson of Charles MarteL On 
Pepin’s death in 768, Charles and his brother 
Carloman jointly succeeded to the throne ; and by 
Carloman’s death, and the exclusion of both his sons 
from the throne, the former became sole king in 
771. In 772 it was resolved in the Diet at Worms 
to make war against the Saxons, for the security 
of the frontiers, which they continually threatened, 
and for the extension of the Christian religion. 
Charlemagne advanced as far as the Weser in 772, 
securing his conquests by castles and garrisons. 
Pope Adrian I. now called him to his aid against 
Desidcrius, king of the Lombards. Charlemagne 
had married the daughter of Desiderius, and had 
sent her back to her father liecause she bore him no 
children, and married Hildegarde, daughter of the 
Swabian duke, Godfrey. Desiderius had sought 


revenge by urging the pope to crown the sons of 
Carloman, and on the pope's refusal had laid wastd 
the papal territory. Charlemagne crossed the Alps 
from Geneva, with two armies, by the Great St 
Bernard and Mont Cenis, in 773, ana overthrew the 
kingdom of the Lombards in 774. The Lombard 
dukes acknowledged him as their king, and lie 
secured the polio’s favour by confirming the gift 
which Pepin had made to the papal see of the 
exarchate of Ravenna. In 775 he was again 
employed in the most northerly part of his 
dominions, reducing the Saxons to subjection ; in 
776 he suppressed an insurrection in Italy ; in 777 
he so completed his victory over the Saxons that 
their nobles generally acknowledged him as their 
sovereign in an assembly at Paderbom. Being now 
invited to interpose in the wars of the Arabs and 
Moors in Spain, he hastened to that country in 778, 
and added to his dominions the region between the 
Pyrenees and the Ebro. From Spain he was 
summoned in haste by a new insurrection of part of 
the Saxons, who had advanced almost to Cologne, 
but whom he drove back to the Elbe. In 781 lie 
went to Italy, where the pope crowned his second 
son, Pepin, king of Italy, and his third son, 
Louis, a child three years old, king of Aqui- 
taine. The Saxons, once more rising in arms, 
defeated and destroyed a Frankish army in 782, 
which Charlemagne, after a new victory, fearfully 
avenged by causing no fewer than 4500 prisoners 
to be executed as rebels in a single dav. A more 
general rising of the Saxons followed, but in 783- 
785 the Frankish monarch succeeded in reducing 
them completely to subjection, and in persuading 
their principal chiefs to submit to baptism and to 
become his faithful vassals. In 788 Bavaria was 
absorbed in the empire of Charlemagne, an event 
which brought the Franks into contact with the 
Avars. They, too, were now subdued, and the 
Frankish dominions extended to the Raab. The 
! eastern < mark,’ the nucleus of the Austrian empire, 
was established to defend the frontier in that 
direction (708). 

In 800 Charlemagne undertook an Italian cam- 
paign which was attended with the most moment- 
ous consequences. Its immediate purjKise was 
to support Pope Leo III. against the rebellious 
Romans. When Charlemagne, on Christmas Day 
800, was worshipping in St Peter’s Church, the 
pope unexpectedly, as it appeared, set a crown 
upon his head, and, amidst the acclamations of the 
people, saluted him as Carolus Augustus, emperor 
of the Romans. Although this added nothing 
directly to his power, yet it greatly confirmed and 
increased the respect entertained for him, such was 
still the lustre of a title with which were associated 
recollections of all the greatness of the Roman 
empire. A scheme for the union of the newly 
revived Western Empire with the Empire of the 
East by Charlemagne s marriage with Irene (q.v.), 
the Byzantine empress, failed by reason of Irene’s 
overthrow. The remaining years of his reign were 
spent in further consolidating his vast einpire, 
which extended from the Ebro to the Elbe. 
Bishoprics were founded in the Saxon country, 
many of the Slavs beyond the Elbe were brought 
into dependence on the empire, and the Eider was 
recognised as the boundary between the Frankish 
dominions and Denmark. The empire was divided 
into districts ruled by counts; counts specially 
called markgrafcn, or counts of the marches, 
defended the frontiers against attack ; and 
the unity of rule was maintained by officers, 
the missi dominici, who were sent out in all 
directions as the organs of the imperial will. This 
organisation was promoted also by a great annual 
military muster and by an annual assemblage of 
the high officials of the empire. Charlemagne 
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f; zealously endeavoured to promote education, agri- 
culture, arts, manufactures, and commerce. He 
| projected great national works, one of which was a 
j canal to connect the Rhine and the Danube ; but 
l he deemed nothing beneath his attention which 
\ cqpcerned the interests of his empire or of his sub- 
[ iects. He required his subjects to plant certain 
kinds of fruit-trees, the cultivation of which was 
’ thus extended northward in Europe. His own 
: domains were an example of superior cultivation. 

He had a school in his palace for the sons of his 
' servants. He built sumptuous palaces, particularly 
at his favourite residences, Aix-la-Chapelle and 
Ingelheim — for lie had no fixed capital — and many 
chunehes. Learned men were encouraged to come 
to his court. He himself possessed an amount of 
learning unusual in his age ; he could speak Latin 
and read Greek. He attempted to draw up a 
grammar of his own language. Charlemagne was 
of more than ordinary stature, and of a noble and 
commanding presence. He was fond of manly 
exercisq^, particularly of hunting. His fame spread 
to all parts of the world : in 798 Haroun Al-Raschtd 
sent ambassadors to salute him. He enjoyed good 
health till shortly before his death, 28th January 
814. He was buried at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.), in 
a church which he had built there. The greatness 
of his dynasty terminated with his own life. The 
rule of Charlemagne was a noble attempt to con- 
solidate order and Christian culture among the 
nations of the West. It was a mighty task which 
could have been continued and consummated only 
by a succession of sovereigns of like energy and 
sagacity with himself. As # ftis successors were 
\ weaklings, his empire fell to pieces ; yet in many 
ways he has had a permanent infiuence on Euro- 
pean history. He established much of what were 
destined to be the beginnings of a new order. 
Besides his Capitularies (q.v.), there are extant 
letters and Latin poems ascribed to him. His life 
was written in Latin by his secretary, Eginliard 
(q.v.), the best editions being by Zaffe (1876) and 
Holder (1882). See E. L. Cutts’s Charlemagne 
and his Times ( 1882) ; and for the Charlemagne of 
romance, the article Chansons de Gestes. 

Charleroi, a town in the Belgian province of 
Hainault, on the Sambre, 35 miles S. by E. of 
Brussels by rail. It carries on considerable manu- 
factures in hardware, glass, woollen-yarn, &c. The 
district is rich in coal, and the number of smelting- 
furnaces and nail- factories in the neighbourhood is 
very great ; whilst the huge ironworks of Couillet 
lie within a mile of the town. The fortifications, 
begun by the Spaniards in 1666, fell next year into 
the hands of the French, and were completed by 
Vauban. After six exchanges of ownership between 
the French and Spaniards, the Peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle (1748) left Charleroi in the possession of 
Austria. In 1794, after a protracted and desperate 
resistance, it capitulated to the French, when the 
fortifications were dismantled. The importance 
of the place from a strategic point of view became 
apparent during the campaign of 1815, when, 
three days before Waterloo, Charleroi was occupied 
by Napoleon, and the fortifications were restored ; 
but in 1866 they were finally demolished. Pop. 
.(1866) 12,150; (1886) 20,511. 

Charles, surnamed Martel ( ‘ the Hammer ’ ), 
was the natural son of Pepin of Heristal, mayor of 
the palace under the last Merovingian kings, and 
was oorn about 688. After his father’s death in 
714, he was chosen as their duke by the Austrasian 
Franks, and at the close of a struggle with the 
' Neustrian Franks became in 720 undisputed mayor 
of the palace anti real ruler of the Franks, the 
titular kings being mere puppets in his hands. He 
had much hard fighting with the Saxons and other 


stubborn Teutonic races, as the Alemanni and 
Bavarians, but his great service to Christendom 
and to civilisation was that he rolled back the 
surging title of Moslem conquest. The Saracens 
had already taken Bordeaux, overrun the duchy 
of Aquitania, and advanced to the Loire, when 
Charles met them between Tours and Poitiers 
(732), and after a desperate battle, in which their 
leader, Abd-ur-Rahmftn, fell, completely defeated 
them. This was one of the most important victories 
in the world’s history, anti saved western civilisa- 
tion from hopeless retrogression and min. ‘But 
for it,’ says Gibbon, ‘perhaps the interpreta- 
tion of the Koran would now be taught in the 
schools of Oxford, and her pulpits might demon- 
strate to a circumcised people the sanctity and 
truth of the revelation of Mahomet.’ Charles 
finished his work by defeating the Saracens again 
in 737, when they had advanced in the Burgundian 
territories os far as Lyons, and by driving them out 
of Languedoc. He died on 22d October 741 at 
Quiercy on the Oise, in the midst of his victories, 
his projects, and his greatness, leaving the govern- 
ment of the kingdom to be divided between his 
two sons — Carloman and Pepin the Short. 

Charles I M born at Dunfermline on 19th 
November 1600, was a sickly child, unable to speak 
till his fifth year, and so weak in the ankles that 
till his seventh he had to crawl upon his hands and 
knees. Except for a stammer, he outgrew both 
defects, and became a skilled tilter and marksman, 
as well as an accomplished scholar and a diligent 
student of theology. He was created Duke of 
Albany at his baptism, Duke of York in 1605, and 
Prince of Wales in 1616, four years after the death 
of his dear brother, Prince Henry, had left him heir 
to the crown of three kingdoms. The Spanish 
! match had been mooted as early as 1614; but it 
was not till 17th February 1623 that, with Buck- 
ingham, his inseparable friend, Charles started on 
the romantic incognito journey to Madrid, its 
objects to win the hand of the Infanta, and to pro- 
cure the restitution of the Palatinate to his brotiier- 
in-law, Frederick. Both he and his father swore to 
all possible and many impossible concessions to the 
Catholics, but nothing short of his own conversion 
would have satisfied tlie Spanish and papal courts ; 
and on 5th Octolier he landed again in England, 
eager for rupture with Spain. The nation’s joy was 
speedily dashed by Ids betrothal to the French 
princess, Henrietta Maria (1609-69); for the mar- 
riage articles pledged him, in violation of solemn 
engagements to parliament, to permit her and all 
her domestics the free exercise of the Catholic 
religion, and to give her the upbringing of their 
children till the age of thirteen. 

On 27th March 1625 Charles succeeded his father, 
Janies I.; on 13th June he welcomed his little 
bright-eyed queen at Dover, having married her by 
proxy six weeks earlier. Barely a twelvemonth 
was over when he packed off her troublesome 
retinue to France— a bishop and 29 priests, with 
410 more male and female attendants. Thence- 
forth their domestic life was a happy one ; and 
during the twelve years following the murder of 
Buckingham (1592-1628), in whose hands he had 
been a mere tool, Charles gradually came to yield 
himself up to her unwise infiuence, not wholly in- 
deed, but more than to that of Strafford even, or 
Laud. Little, meddlesome Laud, made archbishop 
in 1633, proceeded to war against the dominant 
Puritanism, to preach passive obedience, ami up- 
hold the divine right of kings ; whilst great Strafford, 
from championing the Petition of Right (1628), 
passed over to the king’s service, and entered on 
that policy of ‘ Thorough * whose aim was to make 
his master absolute. Three parliaments were sum- 
moned and dissolved in the first four years of the 
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reign ; then for eleven years Charles ruled without 
one, in its stead with subservient judges and the 
courts of Star Chamber and High Commission. In 
1627 he had blundered into an inglorious French 
war; but with France lie concluded peace in 1629, 
with Spain in 1630. Peace, economy, and arbitrary 
taxation were to solve the great problem of his 
policy — how to get money, yet not account for it. 
Not thatCharles cared for money in itself, or had 
far-reaching projects of tyranny ( he failed to enter 
into Strafford's scheme). But he had inherited a 
boundless egoism, and, content with his own petty 
self, had little sympathy with the dead heroism of 
the Tudor age, none at all with the nascent ardour 
of democracy. The extension of the ship-tax to 
the inland counties was met by Hampden’s passive 
resistance ( 1637) ; Laud’s attempt to Anglicise the 
Scottish Church, by the active resistance of the 
whole northern nation (1639). Once more Charles 
had to call a parliament: two met in 1640 — the 
Short Parliament, which lasted but three weeks, 
and the Long, which outlasted Charles. 

Tt met to pronounce Strafford’s doom ; and, his 
plot with the army detected, Charles basely sac- 
rificed his loyal servitor, his own kingly word, 
to fears for the queen’s safety : no act weighed 
heavier on him afterwards. The same signature 
that sent Strafford to the blotfk gave assent to a 
second bill by which the existing parliament might 
not be dissolved without its own consent. That 
pledge, as extorted by force, Charles purposed to 
disregard ; and during his visit to Edinburgh, in 
the autumn of 1641, he trusted by lavish concessions 
to brum over the Scots to his side. Instead, lie got 
entangled in dark suspicions of plotting the murder 
of the Covenanting lords, of connivance even in the 
Ulster massacre. Still, his return to London was 
welcomed with some enthusiasm, and a party was 
forming in the Commons itself of men who revolted 
from the sweeping changes that menaced both 
church and state. Pym’s ‘ Grand Remonstrance ’ 
justified their fears, and Charles seemed to justify 
the ‘ Grand Remonstrance ’ by his attempt to arrest 
the five members (4th January 1642); but that ill- 
stricken blow was dictated by the knowledge of an 
impending impeachment of the queen herself. On 
22d August he raised the royal standard at Not- 
tingham ; and the four years’ Civil War commenced, 
in which, as at Nasehv, he showed no lack of 
physical courage, and which resulted at Naseby in 
the utter annihilation of his cause (14th June 
1645). 

No need here to track him through plot and 
counterplot, with Catholics, Presbyterians, and 
Sectaries, with the Scots and the Irish, with the 

f iarliament and the army ; enough, that, quitting 
lis last refuge, Oxford, lie surrendered himself on 
5th May 1646 to the Scots at Newark, and by 
them in the following January was handed over 
to the parliament. His four months’ captivity at 
Holmby House, near Northampton ; his seizure, on 
3d June, by Cornet Joyce; the three months at 
Hampton Court ; the flight on lltli November; the 
fresh captivity at Carisbrooke Castle, in the Isle of 
Wight — these lead up to the ‘trial’ at Westminster 
of the ‘tyrant, traitor, and murderer, Charles 
Stuart.’ He had drawn the sword, and by the 
sword he perished, for it was the army, not parlia- 
ment, that stood at the back of his judges. Charles 
faced them bravely, and with dignity. Thrice he 
refused to plead, denying the competence of such a 
court ; anu his refusal being treated as a confession, 
on the third day fifty-five out of seventy-one judges 
— sixty-four more never were present— affixed their 
names and seals to his death-warrant ; four days 
later, sentence was pronounced. 

No need here to tell the well-known story of his 
meekness towards his persecutors, of the pathetic 


parting from two of his younger children, of his 
preparation for a holy death ; or how, on the 
morning of the 30th January 1649, he passed to that 
death on the scaffold in front of Whitehall, with a 
courage worthy of a very martyr. On the snowy 
7th of February they bore the ‘white king’ to Ijis 
grave at Windsor in Henry VIII. ’s vault; in 1813 
the Prince Regent had his leaden coffin opened. 
Six children survived him — Charles, and James, liis 
successors; Mary, Princess of Orange (1631-60); 
Elizabeth (1635-50); Henry, Duke of Gloucester 
( 1 639-60 ) ; and Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans 
(1644-70), the last born ten weeks after Charles’s 
final parting from his queen. At the Restoration 
Charles II. appointed, on his sole authority, a 
‘form of prayer, with fasting, for the day of the 
martyrdom of the Blessed King Charles I.,’ to lie 
annexed to the Common Prayer-book ; with the 
other ‘ state-services, ’ it kept its place there till 
1859. 

A far stronger man than Charles might scarcely 
have extricated himself from the difficulties that 
beset him ; true, those difficulties were largely of 
his own creating. But was he right in abandoning 
Strafford? should he also have sacrificed wife, faith, 
and crown? If yes, then was he wholly in the 
wrong ; if no, he was partly — for once at least — in 
the right. Vices, other than duplicity, he had 
none, as we use the word. He was vague, vacil- 
lating, obstinate ; unable to lead or be led ; super- 
stitious, heedful of omens ; unsympathetic and 
reserved where he did not le»ve ; intolerant of opposi- 
tion to his will. But he was a good husband, a 
good father, a gooh jphurchman — no man so good 
was ever so bad a king; no man so fallible believed 
so honestly in his infallibility. For Charles was 
honest to his own convictions. His very duplicity 
was due sometimes to schooling in ‘kingcraft,’ 
but oftener to inability to see two sides of a 
question. Now he saw one, and now the other, but 
never both sides at once ; and, just as he saw, so 
he spoke. He was not a liar because he loved a lie. 
Milton’s charges against him of ‘ all manner of lewd- 
ness ’ rank with Milton’s charge that he poisoned his 
father ; and Bishop Heber’s rash statement that 
Jeremy Taylor’s second wife was ‘generally believed 
to be a natural daughter of Charles, when Prince of 
Wales,* is backed by no tittle of evidence. Indeed, 
as a pattern of culture and purity, one prince alone 
is worthy to be named befciile him — the late Prince 
Consort ; and had Charles’s lot fallen, like his, on 
peaceful days of settled monarchy, admiration, not 
pity, might now be our feeling towards him. But 
Charles was predestined to sorrow. ‘A tragic 
face ! ’ said the sculptor Bernini, as he looked on 
the triple portrait by Vandyke; already, the 
shadow of a violent death overclouded those fine, 
weak features. 

See the articles Eikon Basilike, Henrietta Maria, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Laud, Strafford, 
Eliot, Hampden, Prynne, Pym, Cromwell, Brad- 
shaw, &c. ; the Histories of Clarendon, Hallam, Green, 
Guizot, and Ranke; I. D’lsraeli’s Commentaries on the 
Life and Reign of Charles I. (6 vols. 1828-30) ; Letters of 
Charles I. to Henrietta Maria (Camden Soc. 1856); 
Chancellor’s Life of Charles /., 1000-25 ( 1886 ) ; Calendar 
of State Papei'8, 1025-41 (16 vols. 1858-82); three long 
articles on the trial in the Atheneeum for January and 
February 1881 ; and, specially, S. R. Gardiner’s Puritan 
Revolution ( 1876), History of England, 1603-4% (10 vols. 
1803-82 ; new od. 1883-84), and History of the Great Civil 
War ( vol. i. — ii. 1642-47 , 1886-89). 

Charles II M bom at St James’s on 29th May 
1630, was present at Edgehill (1642), and in 1646, 
after a twelvemonth m the western counties, 
escaped to France by way of Scilly and Jersey. He 
got little good from two years spent in Paris ; then 
he passed on to Holland, where lie met with a better 
reception, and whence in 1648, with nineteen 
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English royalist war-ships, he made an expedition 
to the Thames. His father beheaded— Charles did 
his utmost to save him, even sending a carte blanche 
to the English parliament — and his hopes disap- 
pointed from Ireland and Montrose, in 1650 he 
accepted the terms of the Scottish commissioners, 
and landed on 23d June at the mouth of the Spey. 
That was a dreary time of prayers, fastings, and 
sermons (six sermons a day) for the gay young 
prince. Less a king than state-prisoner, he must 
sign and re-sign the two Covenants, must put away 
his old friends, must acknowledge the sins of his 
house, his father’s blood-guiltiness and mother’s 
idolatry. But the defeat at Dunbar and his ‘start’ 
for the Highlands gained Charles somewhat more 
liberty; and, having on 1st January 1651 been 
crowned at Scone, in the following August he 
suddenly marched, with 10,000 men, into England. 
Few joined the Scots, and, catching them up at 
Worcester, Cromwell utterly routed them on 3d 
September. For six weeks Charles wandered a 
fugitive, a thousand pounds set on his head, through 
the western and southern counties, now hiding in 
the oak at Boscobel, now riding disguised as a 
serving-man, anon lurking at Stonehenge. More 
than forty persons were privy to his secret, yet on 
15th October lie embarked at Shoreham for Nor- 
mandy. Then followed nearly three years of exile 
in France, nearly two at Cologne, then three in the 
Low Countries, needy everywhere, everywhere pro- 
fligate ; but at last, on 26th May 1660, Charles 
landed at Dover, recalled to the throne by the 
fall of the Protectorate, and t)*e nation’s dread of 
military despotism. ‘ It must be my own fault,’ 
he jested, ‘ tliat I did not come sooner back, for I 
fincl no one but tells me he has always longed for 
my home-coming. ’ 

Of the four parliaments that succeeded the Con- 
vention, the first or ‘Cavalier’ parliament lasted 
through nearly two-thirds of the entire reign, from 
May 1661 to January 1679; from March 1681 
Charles ruled without one. The first seven years 
(1660-67) were the period of Clarendon’s ascend- 
ency, of constitutional loyalty to church and state, 
as anti-Catholic as it was anti- Puritan. Next 
came the Catholic- Presbyterian Cabal, broken up 
by the Test Act of 1673 ; and then the fierce struggle 
between the Court and Country factions, in which 
Shaftesbury played the chief part, and from which, 
in the end, Charles issued victorious. 

As early as 1661 he accepted a secret subsidy 
from France, and no act of Ins reign was more un- 
popular than the sale next year of Dunkirk. In 
1665 a naval Dutch war, due to commercial jealousy, 
was forced on by Clarendon’s enemies, who saw in 
it a chance of ousting him. In spite of two English 
victories, with ai) indecisive engagement between 
(Lowestoft, Downs, and North Foreland), in June 
1667 De Ruyter sailed up the Thames, and burned 
several war-ships lying at Chatham — that night 
Charles was very merry in his harem. The peace 
of Breda (21st July), which in August was followed 
by Clarendon’s downfall, left both nations ex- 
hausted, and France the sole gainer. Temple’s 
Triple Alliance (23d January 1668), between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden, was on Charles’s part 
a mere bid for popularity, a means too of raising 
his price with Louis XIV. ; and by the secret Treaty 
of Dover (20th May 1670) he entered on an offensive 
alliance with France, became its pensioner, and 
undertook to effect the conversion of England. A 
sea-fight with the Dutch in Southwold Bay (1672) 
was bloody but indecisive ; and the strong anti- 
French feeling forced Charles to conclude a peace 
(1674), and to consent to the marriage of his niece 
Mary with his nephew William of Orange (1677). 
Still, by two other secret treaties ( 1676-78), and by 
also intriguing with the opposition, Louis secured 


his end, to cut England off from continental 
politics. 

At home, the abortive Savoy Conference was 
followed by the ejection of nearly 2000 Noncon- 
formist ministers (24th August 1662); the Great 
Plague (May to December 1665) carried off nearly 
seventy thousand Londoners; and the Great Fire 
(2d to 6th September 1666) consumed 13,200 
houses, St Paul’s, and 86 churches. Sir John 
Coventry, for plain speaking, got his nose slit by 
Charles’s bullies (1670); the ‘stop of the Ex- 
chequer’ (1672) plunged the chief city bankers in 
bankruptcy ; and Charles’s two Declarations of 
Indulgence ( 1662-72) were met by the Conventicle 
and Test Acts, the Dissenters themselves declining 
to share toleration with the Catholics, for whom such 
toleration was designed. Clarendon’s foes had 
cause to dread Clarendon’s son-in-law, the king’s 
brother, James, Duke of York ; and his open pro- 
fession of Catholicism (1672) gave a pretext for 
Shaftesbury’s Exclusion Bill, and colour to Oates’s 
trumped-up ‘Popish Plot’ (August 1678 to Decem- 
ber 1680), which Shaftesbury fostered, and which 
cost the lives of fifteen Catholic victims. Himself, 
if anything, at heart a Catholic, Chari ch sacrificed 
them basely to his fears ; still, honour, brotherly 
affection, or French gold, would not let him 
acknowledge Monmouth for his heir. But the tide 
had already turned. Men's shame at that shame- 
ful panic, and disgust at the thought of a bastard 
on the throne, caused a Tory reaction ; and the 
Tory reaction drove the Whigs on to open resist- 
ance— the Rye-house Plot (1683). Shaftesbury 
died beyond seas, Lord Essex by his own hand 
in the Tower, and Russell and Sidney by the 
headsman’s axe. 

What English king so absolute as Charles, that 
Sunday evening, when Evelyn saw him ‘ toying 
with liis concubines in the glorious gallery’ of 
Whitehall ? But on the morrow he was struck with 
apoplexy, and for three days lay in a stupor. When 
he came to himself on the Thursday, he would not 
receive the communion from Bishop Ken ; but, 
thanks to the Duchess of Portsmouth, a priest who 
had aided him in his escape from Worcester was 
brought to his bed-side, and by him he was recon- 
ciled to the Catholic Church. Then he blessed his 
children ; blessed, too, the Protestant bishops ; and 
at last passed away on Friday the 6th of February 
1685. On the night of the 14th he was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. 

So ended the worst reign in English history, 
whose sole great measure was the Habeas Corpus 
Act (1679), and whose tortuous politics are gener- 
ally referable to one or other of the following 
motives : Charles’s fear of again being sent on his 
travels, the nation’s fear of a second great civil war, 
its hatred of Popery and hatred of the French, the 
littleness of men's aims and greatness of their greed, 
and ‘backstairs’ influence, omnipresent, omnipotent. 
Such as the reign was, such was Charles himself. 
With a taste for the arts ami for science, he was 
able, shrewd, affable, easy-going, active of habit, 
physically brave. His talents serve but to enhance 
tiis vices of utter selfishness and abject sensual- 
ism. And yet with his subjects he was always 
popular; the nicknames ‘Old Rowley’ and ‘The 
Merry Monarch’ attest even now the liking that 
they oore him. 

On 22d May 1662 Charles had married poor 
plain Catharine of Braganza (1638-1705). The 
marriage was childless, and her influence on 
English politics was slight as compared with that 
of liis numberless mistresses. Of these, before the 
Restoration, two only call for notice — ‘brown, 
beautiful, bold, but insipid * Lucy W altera ( 1630 
83), the mother of James, Duke of Monmouth 
and Buccleuch (1649-85); and Catherine Peg, the 
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mother of Charles Fitzcharles, Earl of Ply- 
mouth (1657-80). Then came the splendid ter- 
magant, Barbara Villiers or Palmer (1640-1709), 
■whom Charles made Countess of Castlemaine in 
1661, Duchess of Cleveland in 1670, and who was 
mother of the three Fitzroy Dukes of Southamp- 
ton and Cleveland (1662-1730), Grafton (1663-90), 
and Northumberland (1665-1716). By ‘pretty, 
witty ’ Nell Gwynn ( 1650-87) Charles was father of 
Charles Beauclerk, Duke of St Albans ( 1070-1726); 
almost his last words were ‘Let not poor Nelly 
starve.’ There were, besides, ‘la belle Stewart’ 
( Duchess of Richmond ), the Duchess of Mazarin, 
and many more, with, hist but not least, the hated 
‘Madam Carwell,* i.e. Louise de Keroualle ( 1649- 
1734), the subtle, ‘baby -faced’ Breton. She was 
made Duchess of Portsmouth in 1672, French 
Duchesse d’Aubigny in 1684 ; and she was the 
mother of Charles "Lennox, Duke of Richmond 
(1672-1723). 

See the articles England, Scotland, Monk, Lauder- 
dale, Leeds (Danby). Halifax, &a; the Histories of 
Clarendon, Bnmet, Hallam, Macaulay, Ranke, and Green ; 
the Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn ; Graminont’s Memoirs ; 
Masson’s Life of Milton ; the Calendars of State Papers , 
1640-07 (21 vols. 1860-87) ; Harris’s Life of Charles II. 
(2 vols. 1766) ; Jesse’s Court of England under the Stuarts 
(4 vols. 1840) ; Hoskyn’s Charles II. in the Channel 
Islands (2 vols. 1854); P. Cunningham’s Storu of Nell 
Gwynn (1852) ; Molloy’s Royalty Restore* l (2 vols. 1885); 
and Forneron’s Louise de Keroualle (Eng. trans. 1887). 

Charles VII., king of France ( 1422-61 ), the 
third son and successor of Charles VI., was born 
22d F ebruary 1403. On his father’s death he was at 
the head of an army, with which he held possession 
of the southern provinces of the kingdom ; Paris and 
the north being in the hands of the English, who 
proclaimed Henry VI. of England king of France, 
and appointed the Duke of Bedford regent. For 
some time the events of war were unfavourable to 
Charles, who was compelled to evacuate in succes- 
sion Champagne and Maine. In 1426 the Count 
Dunois gained the first victory over the English at 
Montargis; but in the year following the latter 
laid siege to Orleans, a place of great importance 
to the French, as securing a connection with the 
north. At this time also, Joan of Arc, the famous 
Maid of Orleans, by her wonderful courage and 
confidence of a heavenly mission, roused the fervour 
both of nobles and people. The siege of Orleans 
M as raised in May 1429 ; the English retired dis- 
heartened, and gradually lost all they had gained 
in France, w hile their cause finally became hopeless 
after the treaty concluded at Arras ( 1435), betw een 
the French king and the Duke of Burgundy. 
Bayonne, the last stronghold in the south, fell m 
1451, and with the death of Talbot under the walls 
of Castillon in 1453, the w hole south finally passed 
to France, and the Hundred Years’ War came to 
an end. Nothing now remained to the English 
across the channel but Calais, with Havre ami 
Gaines Castle. In 1430 Charles entered Paris. 
He next devoted himself to the reorganisation of 
the government, in which everything had fallen 
into confusion, and under his rule France recovered 
in some measure from the effects of the terrible 
calamities w'hich it had endured. His last years 
were embittered by the conduct of his son, the 
Dauphin, afterwards Louis XI. He died at Melun 
on 22d July 1461. See the great work by 
De Beaucourt (vols. i.-iii. 1881-85). 

Charles IX., king of France (1560-74), the 
second son of Henry II. and of Catharine de’ Medici, 
w r as bom at St Germain-en-Laye in 1550, ami suc- 
ceeded his brother, Francis II., in 1560. He was a 
proficient in manly exercises, possessed much physi- 
cal energy, and considerable literary accomplish- 
ments. But w'eak and wavering, with all his 


cruelty and cunning, lie was completely subject to 
the will of his mother, whose counsels drove him to 
authorise an act so diabolical that all Europe still 
shudders at the recollection. The atrocious mas- 
sacre of St Bartholomew’s Day, 24th August 1572, 
w'os the culmination of a series of disgraceful 
treacheries towards the Huguenots. Its con- 
sequences politically were the very reverse of 
favourable to the Catholic cause, w hile scarce two 
years later (May 30, 1574) the wretched king 
died miserably, with all the horrors of hell before 
his eyes. See Bartholomew ( Massacre of St). 

Charles X., king of France (1824-30), third 
son of the Dauphin Louis, and grandson of Louis 
XV., was bom at Versailles, 9th October 1757. 
He received the title of Comte d’Artois, and in 
1773 married Maria Theresa of Savoy. The taking 
of the Bastille on July 14, 1789, prevented the 
success of a cowo dttat planned by Artois and the 
court party. The first emigration headed by Artois 
and Cond6 then followed, and a more disastrous 
policy w as never conceived. The attempt^ of the 
tmiyrfs to restore the old state of things in France 
by 'means of foreign intervention did more than 
any single event to insure the fall of the monarchy. 
After taking a small part in the war of 1792, 
Charles went to St Petersburg ; thence in May 1793 
to England. In spite of the failure of the expedi- 
tion to Qniberon Bay in June 1795, another was 
attempted under Artois’ leadership in October, but 
lie lisfti not courage to land^tnd place himself at the 
head of the insurgents, whom lie basely left to the 
vengeance of Hocl»3 and the republicans. After 
this he lived in obscurity, partly at Holyrood ami 
partly at Hartwell, until the allies entered Paris in 
1814, w hen he appeared in France as lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and issued a proclamation 
announcing the end of despotism, of conscriptions, 
and of oppressive taxes. After the second restora- 
tion, in alliance with the priests, he headed the 
party of the Ultras in their struggle with the Con- 
stitutionalists. The accession of VillMe to office 
and the unconstitutional character of the latter 
part of Louis XVIII. *s reign attested the success of 
Artois’ reactionary policy. The death of Louis, 
on 16th September 1824, brought him to the throne 
as Charles X. He took the oath of adherence to 
the Charte, and was at first popular with all parties; 
but he soon displayed his intention of restoring as 
much as possible the absolutism of tbe old French 
monarchy. Popular discontent rapidly increased. 
The victory of tbe opposition at the elections of 
1827 was follow ed by tlie resignation of Villfcle. A 
ministry of compromise, beaded by Martignac, a 
moderate politician, succeeded in January 1828, 
but in August 1829 Charles called to the head of 
affairs the Prince Polignac, an extreme royalist. A 
royal speech, of a threatening character, on 2d 
Marcli 1830, was followed by an address of remon- 
strance, signed by 221 deputies, upon which the 
king dissolved the chambers. The deputies who 1 
signed the address w ere all re-elected, but the court 
taking fresh courage from the success of the expedi- 
tion to Algiers, the celebrated five ordinances of 
‘25th July w ere signed by tbe king, putting an end 
to the freedom of the press, already largely cur- 
tailed, appointing a new' mode of election, and dis- 
solving the recently elected chamber. Paris took 
up arms, tbe guards w r ere repulsed, the revolu- 
tion w'as accomplished in three days, and the king 
found himself compelled* to retire to Rambouillet. 
Asa last resource, lie abdicated the throne on 2d 
August 1830 in favour of his grandson, the little 
Comte de Cliambord. But it was too late; the 
revolution w'as completed, and Louis- Philippe, Duke 
of Orleans, w as chosen king of the French. Charles 
then travelled through France to Cherbourg, and 
embarked for England in an American ship. He 
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resided for some time at Holyrood again, and after- 
wards at Prague, taking no part in the political 
intrigues and attempts of the Duchess de Bern. 
He died of cholera at Gtfrz on 6th November 
1836. 

0 Charles V., emperor of Germany, by the 
extent of his dominions and by virtue of his own 
genius the greatest European potentate of the 
16th centuiy, was bom at Ghent in 1600. From 
his father Philip, the son of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian and Maiy of Burgundy, he inherited the 
dominion of the Low Countries, the county of 
Burgundy, and a strong claim to the imperial 
crown ; from his mother, Joanna, the daughter of 
Fefdinand and Isabella, he also inherited the king- 
doms of Spain and Naples, and the Spani3i 
acquisitions in America. Charles’s education was 
intrusted to Adrian of Utrecht, afterwards pope 
under the title of Adrian VI., and William de 
Croy, an experienced politician, who early initiated 
his pupil into the arts of government, and gained 
an ascendency over him which determined Charles’s 
policy during the early years of his jule. To 
Adrian Charles owed little, and to the end his 
scholastic acauirements were but meagre. His 
grandfather, Ferdinand, died in 1516, and the 
next year Charles left the Netherlands for Spain, 
where he was acknowledged joint ruler with his 
mother Joanna, who was incurably insane. On 
the death of his grandfather, Maximilian, in 
1519, he was elected to the imperial crown from 
a number of competitors, little, however, to the 
satisfaction of his Spanish subjects, who saw in 
this honour a blow at their own interests and 
importance. The following year Charles was 
crowned emperor at Aix-la-Chapello, and a few 
months later ( 1521 ) presided at the famous Diet of 
Worms. The main question he had here to settle, 
the question of the respective claims of the 
Catholics and the followers of Luther, was to the 
end of his reign the groat problem which Charles 
had to settle in Germany. At this his first diet, 
he displayed the policy which, whenever it was in 
his power, he ever afterwards pursued — the restora- 
tion of Germany to the papal see. The finding of 
this diet was an edict against Luther and his 
opinions, and by this edict Charles, at the outset of 
his reign, leagued himself with Rome against the 
national sentiment of Germany. 

The history of Western Europe during the next 
quarter of the century is in large degree the history 
of the rivalry of Charles and F rancis 1. of F ranee. 
According to their respective interests, Henry VIII. 
of England and the successive popes now favoured 
the one, and now the other ; and the result of the 
conflicting interests of all these potentates was 
almost continuous war during the whole of that 
period. The Treaty of Madrid ( 1526), the Ladies’ 
Peace of Cambrai ( 1529), and the Peace of Crespy 
(1544) may be regarded as marking the successive 
steps in the struggle. The points in dispute between 
Charles and Francis were these : Charles laid claim 
to the duchy of Burgundj^as having been unjustly 
appropriated by Louis XI., and also to the duchy 
oi Milan as a fief of the empire. Francis, on his 

5 art, maintained his right to these territories, 
emanded homage of Charles for Flanders and 
Artois, and made it a ground of offence that 
Spain had dispossessed Jean d’Albret of his king- 
dom of Navarre. It was in Italy that the war 
between the two monarchs was carried on most 
vigorously; and during the first period the result 
was altogether in Charles’s favour. Mainly at the 
instance of Wolsey, Henry VIII. actively aided 
the emperor, who was still further strengthened 
by Francis’ quarrel with his greatest subject, the 
Constable Bourbon, who formed a league with 
Charles and Henry VIII. for the complete subjuga- 


tion of France. In 1524 the troops of Charles drove 
the French out of Italy, invaded Provence, and 
unsuccessfully besieged Marseilles. Next year 
Francis, in the endeavour to recover the ducliy of 
Milan, was defeated and taken prisoner at PaVia, 
and afterwards conveyed to Madrid. In 1526 he 
was released after signing a treaty in which he 
yielded to Charles on all the points at dispute be- 
tween them. In this year Charles married Isabella, 
sister of John III. of Portugal, to whom he was 
much devoted. Meanwhile, there was a growing 
alarm at the successes of Charles, and the Holy 
League was formed against him by Pope Clement 
VII., Hemy VIII., Francis, and the Venetians. In 
1527 a motley army of Spaniards, Italians, and 
Germans, led by Bourbon, who fell in the assault, 
sacked Rome, and imprisoned the pope, to the 
horror of all Christendom. Charles was denounced 
as the author of the sacrilege, and cartels of 
defiance were sent to him by Henry and Francis. 
He disclaimed all part in the affair; yet it was 
altogether in his interest that it should have 
happened, as the pope was then the most active of 
his enemies. The failure of Francis to seize the 
kingdom of Naples led to the Peace of Cambrai 
(1529), by which Charles was left master of Italy, 
and was relieved from his homage for Flanders and 
Artois. 

During all these years Charles had been resi- 
dent in Spain, where, on his arrival from Ger- 
many, he had found things in an extremely un- 
settled state owing to certain encroachments lately 
made on the privileges of the great cities. A 
general insurrection bad taken place during his 
absence, which only after a protracted struggle 
had been quelled by the help of the nobles. 
Charles, by his tact and policy, succeeded in com- 
pletely putting down the sedition ; and, while 
largely increasing the power of the crown, con- 
trived to render himself highly popular throughout 
the country. All through his reign, however, he 
had great difficulty in extorting from the Spanish 
Cortes the funds necessary to cany on his foreign 
schemes. In 1529 Charles proceeded to Italy, and 
at Bologna was crowned by the pope king of Lom- 
bardy and emperor of the Romans. As Tie was on 
his way to Germany, where the religious difficulty 
was still the burning question, he urged the pope, 
though unavailingly, to call a general council 
which should settle once for all the points at issue. 
At the Diet of Augsburg (1530) Charles confirmed 
the Edict of Worms, and the Protestants (now first 
so called), in self-defence, formed the League 
of Schmalkald. The threat of an invasion by the 
Turkish sultan, however, forced Charles to make 
important concessions, and with the support of the 
appeased Protestants he was enabled to take the 
field against the Turks. No battle ensued, but the 
sultan was forced to retire ; and Charles was again 
at liberty to return to Spain by way of Italy, where 
once more he earnestly urged on the pope the 
necessity of a general council. In 1535 Charles 
achieved in person the most brilliant of all his 
exploits — the destruction of the power of the great 
corsair Barbarossa, and the capture of Tunis. 
Meanwhile, Francis was still in active hostility 
against him ; and in 1536 Charles himself once more 

{ iroceeded to Italy and invaded Provence with a 
arge army. By making the country a desert, 
Francis forced his enemy to retire without effecting 
any actual conquest. As another expedition into 
Picardy had also miscarried at the same time, 
this was the most disastrous year that Charles 
had yet experienced. War, however, still pro- 
ceeded; ana Francis, in desperation, and to the 
disgust of Christian Europe, called in the aid of 
the Turk. In 1538, both parties being now ex- 
hausted, the pope (Paul III.), Francis, and Charles 
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met at Nice, and agreed to a ten years’ truce on 
the condition that they should retain the possessions 
then in their hands. 

The year 1539 was for Spain one of the most 
important during Charles’s rule. To meet his 
extraordinary expenditure, Charles held in that 
year a meeting of Cortes with the view of gain- 
ing its consent to the imposition of new taxes. 
As at this meeting the nobles were especially 
refractory, they were thenceforward excluded from 
the Cortes ; and from this time dates the decline of 
their power in the state. In the same year, by the 
romantic courtesy of Francis, Charles travelled 
through France to the Low Countries, where the 
insurrection of Ghent, on account of a certain 
illegal tax, called for liis presence. After having 
quelled this insurrection with the utmost severity, 
and stripped the town of all its ancient privileges, 
Charles proceeded to Germany, where another diet 
held to settle the religious differences was as un- 
successful as its predecessors. During this journey 
also Charles engaged in the most disastrous of all 
his enterprises. In the autumn of 1541, against 
the advice of his most experienced seamen, he con- 
ducted from Italy a fleet against Algiers, whose 
piracies had been the terror of the soutn of Europe. 
A succession of storms completely destroyed the 
fleet, and Charles himself with difficulty reached 
the coast of Spain. A new quarrel having arisen 
between Charles and Francis regarding the duchy 
of Milan, the ten years’ truce fell through, and 
war again went on for the next three years. The 
most notable event of the war was the wintering 
of the Turkish fleet at Toulon, by arrangement 
with the French king, at which Henry VIII. 
was so indignant that he concerted with Charles 
an invasion of France, when the emperor actually 
came within two days’ march of Paris. By this 
double invasion Francis was again forced to make 
an unfavourable peace — that of Crespy ( 1544), by 
which he once more renounced all claims to Italian 
territory, and agreed in conjunction with Charles 
to make war on the Turks. 

Having thus triumphed over Francis, whose 
death in 1547 left his hands freer than they 
had ever been since the beginning of his reign, 
Charles now sought to carry out the policy he 
had always had at heart with regard to Ger- 
many. In this policy he had two objects — the 
suppression of Protestantism and the succession 
of nis son Philip to the imperial crown. The 
news that Charles had made a league with the 
pope for the extinction of heresy drove the Pro- 
testants to arms, but two campaigns saw their 
power broken, and two of their most important 
leaders, the Landgrave of Hesse and the Elector of 
Saxony, taken prisoners. The Augsburg Interim 
(1548) followed as a temporary arrangement till a 
general religious council should settle all difficulties. 
This arrangement did not satisfy the Catholics, 
but it was especially objectionable to the Protest- 
ants, upon whom it was forced with great violence. 
Charles’s severe enforcement of the Interim, his 
cruel treatment of the Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony, and his evident design to make 
himself absolute master of Germany, led to the 
overthrow of all his plans. Maurice of Saxony, 
a young man of extraordinary talents and great 
ambition, who, although a Protestant, had hitherto 
seemed to support Charles in all his schemes, 
saw that the emperor’s power rested in reality on 
a most insecure foundation. By a subtle line of 
policy Maurice contrived to gather round him a 
large army, while Charles, still trusting in his 
fidelity, had dismissed the troops by whose aid he 
had lately had Germany at his feet. The emperor 
all but fell into the hands of Maurice, who was now 
in a position to command the most favourable con- 


ditions for the Protestants. Accordingly, by the 
Treaty of Passau (1552), and, after the death of 
Maurice, by the Peace of Augsburg (1555), Pro- 
testantism received legal recognition, and Charles 
saw his life’s schemes finally baffled. In his other 
object he was equally unsuccessful. He had tried 
in vain to persuade his brother Ferdinand to waive 
his claims to the empire in favour of Philip, and 
the princes of Germany, Catholic as well as Pro- 
testant, refused to entertain Charles’s suggestion. 
Thus disappointed in his dearest hopes, ana broken 
in health l>y repeated attacks of the gout, to which 
he had been subject since his 29th year, Charles 
publicly resigned in favour of his son (1555), whom 
lie had married the previous year to Mary of Eng- 
land. Retiring to the monastery of Yuste, in a 
beautiful valley of Estremadura, ho spent the rest 
of his life in complete seclusion. Much of liis time 
was given up to religious exercises, but he never 
ceased, almost till his death on 21st September 
1558, to take the keenest interest in affairs of 
state, and his advice, still given in emergencies, 
was received by his son with the greatest respect. 

Charles V. and Luther, the two most prominent 
figures of the 16th century, are also the best re- 
presentatives of its great conflicting principles. 
The religious revolution, and the spirit of nation- 
ality which that revolution evoked wherever it was 
realised, are the ideas associated with the name of 
Luther. The aim of Charles was a great empire in 
Wes tarn Europe, of which the pope should be the 
spiritual, the House of Austria the temporal, head. 
In opposing this aim, and thus preserving the 
balance of power as well as the individuality of the 
Western nations, Francis, according to Ranke, was 
justified in calling in the Turks. Charles had 
a mind and heart equal to great undertakings; 
yet he not only failed to achieve his purpose 
during his life, but bequeathed to his son a policy 
attended by the most disastrous results. It was 
in carrying out this policy that Philip lost the 
Netherlands to Spain, and that he arrested Spain 
itself in its national development. The position 
also in which Charles left the religious question 
by the Peace of Augsburg inevitably led to the 
Thirty Years’ War, with all its frightful conse- 
quences to Germany. Charles’s personal quali- 
ties were such as to win him the affection of his 
immediate dependents, and to render him popu- 
lar with all classes of his subjects among all the 
peoples under his sway. He was sincerely devoted 
to the church, and religious motives greatly influ- 
enced him in all his counsels. His private morals 
bear a favourable comparison with those of contem- 
porary princes. In person he was slight and grace- 
ful, and his manners were marked by singular 
refinement and dignity ; but throughout all his 
life he was haunted by the dread of his mother’s 
mental affliction. Don John (q.v.) of Austria was 
an illegitimate son of Charles V. 

See Robertson’s Life of Charles V., and Prescott’s con- 
tinuation ; Ranke’s Hutoru of the Reformation in Ger- 
many ; Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s Cloister Life of Charles 
V. ; and Mignet’s Charles- Quint. 

Charles X., or Charles-Gustavus, king of 
Sweden (1654-60), the son of John Casimir, 
Count Palatine, and Catherine, sister of Gustavus- 
Adolphus, was born at Nyktfping, 8th November 
1622. After his studies at Upsala, he took part in 
the Thirty Years’ War under Torstensolin. On the 
abdication of his eccentric cousin, Queen Christina, 
whom he had wooed in vain, Charles succeeded as 
next heir to the throne of a kingdom which the 
folly and extravagance of the queen had reduced 
to an almost bankrupt condition. Charles was 
the second of the three great warrior-monarchs of 
Sweden, but unlike his uncle, who could plead 
religious grounds, and his grandson, who was at 
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first forced to fight for self-preservation, Charles 
seemed to make war principally for war’s sake. 
He was now free to gratify his passion for war. 
First he attacked Poland in July 1655, because the 
Polish king had not resigned his claim to the 
Swedish throne, and in a few weeks overran the 
whole country. Next he forced the Great Elector 
of Brandenburg to acknowledge his lordship over 
the duchy of Prussia, then crushed the forces of the 
Polish king anew in a terrible three-days’ battle at 
Warsaw (July 28-30, 1656). He next assailed the 
Danes, who had declared war against him, crossed 
the Great and Little Belt on the ice, and speedily 
made himself master of all the continental posses- 
sion# of Denmark. Marching from isle to isle over 
the frozen sea, he extorted the Treaty of Roeskild 
(7th March 1658), which gave to Sweden Halland, 
Scania, Bleckingen, Bornholm, and the other Danish 
possessions beyond the Sound, and emancipated 
Sweden from the Sound Dues. His offers to the 
Dutch and English to share in the partition of 
Denmark being declined, he invaded Zealand alone 
in 1659, and attacked Copenhagen, but was beaten 
off by the Danes, aided by the Prussians and 
Dutch. Soon after he died suddenly at Gothen- 
burg, February 23, 1660. He was succeeded by his 
son, Charles XI. (1660-97), then only four years 
old. See Sweden. 

Charles XII., king of Sweden (1697-1718), 
was the son of Charles XL, and was born at Stock- 
holm, 27th June 1682. On the death of his fttther 
in 1697 he ascended tlnf throne, and notwithstand- 
ing his youth the States declared him of age to 
assume the reins of government. The neighbour- 
ing powers thought this a favourable time to 
humble Sweden, then the great power of the 
north ; and Frederick IV. of Denmark, Augustus 
II. of Poland, and the Czar Peter the Great 
concluded a league for this object. The Danes 
began by invading the territory of the Duke of 
Holstein Gottorp, husband of the eldest sister of 
Charles. The young king at once Hung an army 
into Zealand, and in concert with Sir George 
Rooke’s Anglo-Dutch squadron so threatened 
Copenhagen both by land and sea that the 
king was fain to sue for peace. Charles now 
hastened to meet the Russians, who lay under 
the walls of Narva, 50,000 strong, stormed their 
camp with but 80(H) Swedes, and routed them 
with great slaughter, 30th November 1700. He 
next dethroned Augustus II., and procured the 
election of Stanislaus Leszczynski as king of 
Poland. Augustus supposed himself safe at least 
in Saxony, liis hereditary dominion, but was 
followed thither, and humbling terms of peace 
were dictated at Altranstadt m 1706. Patkul, 
bom a Livonian, but now the Czar’s ambassador 
at Dresden, Charles caused to be broken on the 
wheel for treason, after a form of trial. In the 
autumn of 1708 he had collected an army of 43, OCX) 
men in Saxony, and in the January of the folio w- 
ing year suddenly burst into Russia, and almost 
captured the Czar at Grodno. He next drove the 
Russians before him, and had already forced the 
Beresina and won a battle at Smolensk, which 
opened up to him the road to Moscow, when lie 
suddenly turned southwards to the Ukraine, trust- 
ing to tne promises of the Cossack hetman Mazeppa. 
But Mazeppa failed to bring forward his 30,000 
Cossacks, and the king’s reinforcements from 
Sweden were cut off by the watchful Czar, so 
that the Swedes had no alternative but to endure 
the hard winter of 1708-9 in the midst of an 
impoverished and hostile country. In spring 
Charles, with a force reduced to 23,000 men, laid 
siege to Pultowa, but the Czar hastened to oppose 
him, and defeated him after a desperate struggle, 
on the 8th July. Charles fled with a handful 


of attendants across the Turkish frontier to 
Bender. 

Augustus now revoked the treaty of Altranstiidt, 
and,the Czar and the king of Denmark in concert 
assailed the Swedish territories. But the regency 
in Stockholm adopted measures of effective resist- 
ance, and Charles prevailed upon the Porte to 
commence a war against Russia, in which Peter 
seemed at first likely to suffer a severe defeat. 
But Russian agents succeeded in inspiring the 
Turks with suspicions concerning the ultimate 
designs of their impracticable guest, and accord- 
ingly Charles was seized, resisting desperately sword 
in hand, and conveyed to Demotica. At last he 
contrived to escape, and made his way through 
Hungavy and Germany in sixteen days, till lie 
reached Stralsund on the 21st of November 1714. 
A month later the town was forced to capitulate 
to an allied army of Danes, Saxons, Prussians, and 
Russians, on which the king crossed to Lund. His 
passion for war led him to attack Norway early in 
1716; and soon after, under the advice of the Baron 
von Gortz, he formed a scheme which commended 
itself to his love of fighting and his vast ambition. 
He was to make terms with the Czar by surrender- 
ing the Baltic provinces of Sweden, then conquer 
Norway, next land in Scotland and replace the 
House of Stuart on the English throne, with the 
help of the Jacobite party within and that of 
Cardinal Alberoni witfiout. No sooner had he 
purchased his peace with the Czar than he burst 
into Norway. Early in 1718 he commenced the 
siege of Fred riksli all, and while hastening on the 
works in the dead of winter with all his character- 
istic impetuosity of impatience, was killed by a 
musket-shot from the fortress. Some writers have 
maintained that his death was due to treachery, 
and a somewhat unscientific examination of his 
skull in 1746 seemed to give some colour to the 
belief ; but a new examination by command of 
Charles XV. in 1859 proved conclusively that the 
fatal shot must have been fired from a height down- 
wards, and that therefore the king’s death was due 
to his own reckless exposure of his person to the 
fire of the enemy. 

The character of Charles was full of strange 
contradictions. He was brave to the pitch of 
reckless follv, determined to the point of foolish 
obstinacy. Pleasure had no attractions for him : 
he shared the coarsest food and severest labour 
of the common soldier with an easy cheerfulness 
that won him the passionate devotion of his 
men. All external marks of rank he despised : 
his dress was simple, and Swedish in form and 
colour — a loose blue coat, with turned-down collar, 
and large plain brass buttons ; buff-coloured waist- 
coat ; a black kerchief, doubly folded round his 
neck ; coarse felt hat, and high broad-toed riding 
boots with massive steel spurs. His hardy frame 
defied alike fatigue and the extremes of heat 
and cold. He was able and sagacious in counsel, 
and had a mind capable of the vastest designs. 
But his ambition was fatal to his country, and 
after his death, Sweden, exhausted by his wars, 
ceased to be numbered among the great powers. 
The strange vicissitudes of his career are reviewed 
in thirty of the finest lines of Johnson’s noble poem, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes — the concluding 
passage is as well known as anything in English 
literature : 

His fall was destin'd to a barren strand, 

A petty fortress, and a dubious hand. 

He left the name at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Voltaire’s well- written Hist o ire de Charles XII . 
will continue to be the chief life, spite of its errors. 
An eloquent sketch of his career, read by King 
Oscar II. , then Duke of Ostergotland, at the 
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inauguration of a statue to Charles XII. in Stock- 
holm on the 150th anniversary of his death, and 
afterwards published, was translated into English 
by G. 1\ Apgeorge (1879). „ 

Charles XIV#, king of Sweden and Norway 
(1818-44), originally Jean Baptiste Jules Ber- 
nadotte, was born at Pau, in the south of France, 
January 26, 1764, and was the son of a lawyer. 
He entered the French army in 1780 as a common 
soldier ; became an ardent partisan of the Revolu- 
tion, and fought his way up to the command of a 
division in 1794, and a marshals baton in 1804. 
He distinguished himself greatly in the German 
campaigns in 1796, and the year after under the 
eye of liis great chief himself in Italy. In 1799 
he was minister of war, and for his conduct at 
Austerlitz was named in 1805 Prince of Ponte- 
corvo. In the campaigns of 1806 he commanded 
the lirst army corps. After Jena he pursued the 
Prussians to Halle, cut off the reserve under the 
Prince of Wiirtemberg, next pursued the redoubt- 
able Bliieher to Lilbeck, and compelled him to 
surrender (November 7). He received the com- 
mand of the French troops in North Germany and 
Denmark, and led the Saxon troops at Wagram 
in the war against Austria. But he had never 
been liked or trusted by Napoleon, whose jealousy 
and dislike now became so apparent that Berna- 
dette left the army in disgust, and returned to 
Paris. He was afterwards sent by the minis- 
terial council to oppose the British, who had 
landed at Walcheren, but meantime the breach 
between the emperor and him grew wider. In 
1810 he was elected crown prince and heir to the 
throne of Sweden. Almost the only condition 
imposed on him was that of joining the Protestant 
Church. He changed his name to Charles John ; 
and the health of the Swedish king, Charles XIII., 
failing in the following year, the reins of govern- 
ment came almost entirely into his hands. He 
refused to comply with the demands of Napoleon, 
which were opposed to the interests of Sweden, 
particularly as to trade with Britain, and was soon 
involved in war with him. He took part in the 
great and final struggle of the allies with Napoleon 
at Leipzig, but showed much reluctance to join 
in the invasion of France, and was tardy in his 
rogress southward. There seems good reason to 
elieve that the French throne was within his own 
ambition, and that his disinclination to act against 
his native country was due as much to policy as 
to patriotism. He became king of Sweden on the 
death of Charles XIII. in 1818, and won for him- 
self the character of a wise and good king. Edu- 
cation, agriculture, manufactures, commerce, and 
great public works, as well as the military strength 
of the kingdom, were promoted by his care. He 
died March 8, 1844, and was succeeded by his son 
Oscar. 

Charles d’Orl^ails, son of Louis d’Orlcans, a 
duke who was murdered by the Burgundians, and 
of Valentina of Milan, was born in May 1391. He 
was the grandson of Charles V. of France, and the 
father of Louis XII. He was taken prisoner at 
Agincourt, and kept in captivity in England from 
1415 to 1440, when he was ransomed. He wrote a 
number of lyrics while in prison and after his return 
to France. At Blois, where lie held his court, he 
gathered together the chief French writers of his 
time, and took part with them in poetical tourna- 
ments, in one of which Francois Villon competed 
successfully. He died in 1465. He has been termed 
the father of French lyric poetry, but he has no 
claim to the title. His light and graceful lyrics are 
the last flowering of the courtly poetry of the middle 
ages ; they show no trace of the modern spirit 
which appears so strongly in the works of his con- 


temporary Villon (q.v.). His favourite themes are 
love and the spring-time ; his favourite form is the 
rondel , with two rhymes, of which he is considered 
the chief master, as Villon is of the ballade t and 
Voiture of the rondeau . An edition of his works j 
( ed. J. M. Guichard ) appeared in 1842, and another 
(ed. Hericault) in 1874. 

Charles the Bold* Duke of Burgundy ( 1467- 
77 ), son of Philip the Good of Burgundy and of 
Isabella of Portugal, was bom at Dijon on 10th 
November 1433, and bore, during his father’s life, 
the title of Count of Charolais. From his youth 
he was a declared enemy of Louis XI. of France, 
the nominal feudal superior of Burgundy, and he 
early formed an alliance with the Duke of Brit- 
tany and some of the great nobles of France 
for the maintenance of feudal rights against the 
crown. Their united forces ravaged Picardy and 
Isle-de-France, threatened Paris, defeated the king 
at Montlhdry, and extorted from him favourable 
terms. In 1467 Charles succeeded his father as 
Duke of Burgundy. Richer and more powerful 
than any prince of his time, he conceived the 
design of restoring the old kingdom of Burgundy, 
and for this purpose of conquering Lorraine, Pro- 
vence, Dauphme, and Switzerland. Whilst he was 
making preparations for war, Louis invited him to 
a conference, and while his rival hesitated, by his 
agents stirred up the citizens of Libge to revolt. 
Charles next consented to the conference, and the 
news coming of what had^ taken place at Lifcge, 
he seized the king, and had not he been withheld 
by liis councillor Crmines, would have put him to 
death. He compelled Louis, however, to accom- 
pany him to Likge, and sanction by his presence 
the cruelties which he inflicted on the oitizens. 
War raged between them afterwards with little 
intermission till 1475. In September of that year 
Charles turned anew to his favourite scheme of 
conquest, and soon made himself master of Lor- 
raine. Next year he invaded Switzerland, stormed 
Granson, and hanged and drowned the garrison ; 
but was soon after terribly defeated by the Swiss 
near that place, and lost his baggage and much 
treasure. Three months later he appeared again 
in Switzerland with a new army, and laid siege 
to Morat, where he sustained another and more 
terrible defeat (June 22, 1476). The news that 
the young Duke Rene* of Lorraine was attempting 
to recover his territories roused him from despair. 

He laid siege to Nancy; but his army was small, 
and his Italian mercenaries went over to the enemy. 
Charles fought in vain with all his wonted reckless- 
ness and courage, and perished in the battle, Janu- 
ary 5, 1477. His daughter and heiress, Mary, 
married the Emperor Maximilian I. Charles’s 
great size and strength, his immense ambition, and 
reckless audacity, combined to make him the most 
striking iigure of his time. With his life ended 
the long successful resistance of the great French 
vassals to the central power of the monarchy. See 
Comines, M&moires ; % I)e Barante’s Histoire cfes Dues 
de Bourgogne ; and special books by Kirk (3 vols. 
Lond. 1863) and Hoch (Basel, 1876). 

Charles Edward# See Stewart. 

Charles (Karl Ludwig Johann), Archduke 
of Austria and Duke of Teschen, third son of the 
Emperor Leopold IT., was born at Florence, 5th 
September 1771. Already, spite of his youth, a 
distinguished soldier, he was intrusted in 1796 
with the chief command of the Austrian army on 
the Rhine. He fought with great success against 
Moreau at Ras tacit, defeated Jourdan in several 
battles, drove the French over the Rhine, and con- 
cluded his victories by taking Kehl in the winter. 

In 1799 he was again at the head of the army 
on the Rhine, was several times victorious over 
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Jourdan, and even successfully opposed Massena. 
Next year bad health compelled him to retire 
from active service ; but he accented the governor- 
generalship of Bohemia, where lie soon formed a 
new army. After the battle of Holienlinden he 
^as again called to the chief command, and suc- 
ceeded in staying the rapid progress of Moreau 
until the armistice which preceded the peace of 
Lun<$ville. In 1805 he commanded the army 
opposed to Massena in Italy, and fought the hard 
battle of Caldiero; but upon bad tidings from 
Germany, made a masterly retreat from the left 
bank of the Adige to Croatia. In 1809 he won 
the great battle of Aspern, which first showed to 
Europe that Napoleon was not invincible ; but 
Napoleon soon retrieved his fortunes at Wagram, 
and the archduke was now compelled to give way 
before the enemy, till he reached Znaim, where an 
armistice was concluded on 12th July. In the 
campaigns of 1813 and 1814 he had no part ; and lie 
lived in retirement till his death, 30th April 1847. 

€Il!&lie8 Albert# king of Sardinia (1831-49), 
born 29th October 1798, was the son of the Prince 
Charles Emmanuel of Savoy-Carignan, and in 1800 
succeeded to his father’s title and estates in France 
and Piedmont. In 1817 be married Maria Theresa, 
daughter of the Archduke Ferdinand of Tuscany. 
When the revolutionary movement took place in 
Piedmont in 1821, he was made regent, upon 'the 
abdication of Victor Emmanuel, until Qliarles 
Felix, the brother of # tl <* late king, should arrive 
to assume the sovereignty. In 1829 lie was ap- 
pointed viceroy of Sardinia, find on the death of 
Charles Felix in 1831 he ascended the throne. His 
prudent moderation brought upon him the im- 
patient denunciations of Mazzini, but earned him 
the applause of all moderate and far-siglited men 
throughout the peninsula, who began to see that 
the salvation of Italy could be worked out through 
the house of Savoy alone. The king’s zeal for 
the cause of a united Italy was no mere selfish 
eagerness for the aggrandisement of his house, 
but a feeling as enlightened and patriotic as the 
sagacious calculation of Cavour, the fiery and 
reckless valour of Garibaldi, or the prophetic 
ardour of Mazzini. In the March of 1848 lie 
declared war against Austria; but gradually lost 
ground in the struggle, until, after the fatal battle 
of Novara, 24th March 1849, to save his kingdom 
he had to resign the crown in favour of his son, 
Victor Emmanuel. He next retired to Portugal, 
where he died, broken-hearted and misunderstood, 
at Oporto on 28th July of the same year. See 
Life by Cibrario (Turin, 1801). 

Charles’s Wain (i.e. ‘churls wagon’), the 
constellation of Ursa Major (q.v.). 

Charleston# a port of entry, capital of a 
county of its own name, and the largest city of 
South Carolina, is situated on a copyright isss in u.s. 
tongue of land between the rivers by j. b. Lippiucott 
Asluey and Cooper, which unite Company, 
immediately below the town and form a beautiful 
and spacious harbour, communicating with the 
ocean at Sullivan’s Island, a popular sea-bathing 
resort, 7 miles below. It is 118 miles NE. of 
Savannah, 580 miles SW. of Baltimore, and 540 
miles SSW. of Washington. The ground on which 
the city is built is elevated 8 or 9 feet above the 
level of the harbour at high tide, which rises about 
6 feet, flowing by the city with a strong current, 
thus contributing to its salubrity. It has a water 
front of 9 miles. A shifting sandbar extends across 
the mouth of the harbour, affording, however, two 
entrances, of which the deepest, near Sullivan’s 
Island, has 16 feet of water at low tide. Jetties, 
which are expected to give a depth of 25 feet of 
water on the oar, have since 1878 been under con- 


struction by the national government. The har- 
bour is defended by Castle Pinckney and Fort 
Sumter, each on an island, the former 2 and the 
latter 6 miles below the city, and also by Fort 
Moultrie, on Sullivan’s Island. Forts Kipley and 
Johnson, now abandoned, have only an historic 
interest. At the entrance of the harbour is a 
lighthouse, with a flashing light, 125 feet high. 

Charleston is regularly built, and extends about 
3 miles in length and nearly 1£ miles in breadth. 
It has a copious water-supply from a large artesian 
well (1970 feet in depth). The streets, many of 
which are broad and Ordered with shade-trees, 
►ass, for the most part, parallel to one another, 
rom the Cooper to the Ashley ltiver, and are 
intersected by others nearly at right angles. Many 
of the houses are of brick, some of them of 
superior elegance ; others are of wood, neatly 
painted, and embowered during the summer season 
amid a profusion of foliage. Among the public 
buildings are the custom-house, the city hall, the 
court-house, the citadel, the academy of music, 
the theatre, the orphan asylum, ami the police 
barracks. The custom house is a handsome edi- 
fice, built of granite and white marble. At the 
southern extremity of the city is a Hinall park 
called the Battery or White Point Garden, with a 
fine promenade on the sea-wall. The most im- 
portant educational and literary institutions are 
the Charleston College (non -sectarian), which was 
founded in 1785 and reorganised in 1837; the 
Medical College of South Carolina (1833); the 
State Military Academy, also called the Citadel ; 
the high school ; the female seminary ; a normal 
school for girls ; and the Charleston Library (1748). 
The Charleston College has an excellent museum 
of natural history. There are good public, private, 
and parochial schools for white and coloured chil- 
dren. Charleston is the seat of an Episcopal and 
a ltoman Catholic bishop, and contains forty 
churches. St Michael's Church (Episcopal) is a 
brick structure, with a steeple 180 teet liigh, and 
a chime of bells imported from England in 1704. 
Among the benevolent institutions are the city 
hospital, the Confederate Home for Widows, the 
almshouse, the asylum for the aged and infirm, 
and the orphan asylum, which is liberally en- 
dowed, and can accommodate three hundred chil- 
dren. There are also Catholic orphan asylums 
and a convent. 

Charleston is the chief commercial city of South 
Carolina, and has an advantageous position for 
trade. Steamships ply regularly between this 

i >ort and New York, Pfiiladelphia, Baltimore, and 
Florida ; and three railroads meet here, with a 
large wharf frontage, elevators, and every facility 
for through shipments and the quick despatch of 
freight. The coastwise trade far exceeds the 
foreign in extent and importance. The chief 
articles of export are cotton, rice, naval stores 
(rosin, oil of turpentine, tar, &c.), cotton goods, 
timber, market-garden produce, phosphate rock, 
and crude and manufactured fertilisers ; the value 
of the principal exports in 1887 was £6,111,672. 
The imports, chiefly salt, iron, ties, ale, brimstone, 
kainite, and fruits from the West Indies, were 
returned at £111,771. There is a barge wholesale 
distributing trade in dry-goods, clothing, drugs, 
&c. ; and the city has large machine-shops, cotton- 
presses, grist-mills, cotton-mills, rice-mills, a bag- 
ging-factory, ship-yards, a good dry-dock for large 
ships, and extensive manufactures of phosphate of 
lime, which abounds in the vicinity. Whereas only 
6 tons of phosphate were mined in 1867, 285,000 
tons were raised in 1887. 

The city was founded in 1680; a few years 
later a company of French Huguenots, exiled 
for their religion, settled at this place. On the 
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28th June 1776 a British squadron attacked the 
garrison on Sullivan’s Island, consisting of 400 
men under Colonel Moultrie, who defended the 
place with success. Charleston was afterwards 
besieged by Sir Henry Clinton from April 1, 1780, 
to May 12, when it was surrendered l>y General 
Lincoln. On the 12th of April 1861, the Confed- 
erates initiated the civil war by the bombardment I 
of Fort Sumter, which they took the next day. 
In 1861 about half the city was destroyed by lire, 
and a considerable part was not rebuilt until after 
1865. In April 1863 a Federal fleet of nine ironclad 
vessels, commanded by Admiral Dupont, attacked 
the fortifications of Charleston without success. 
After a long siege the place was evacuated by the 
Confederates, February 17, 1865. On 31st August 
1886 the city was visited by a severe earthquake ; 
nearly 7000 buildings were either destroyed or 
seriously injured, and several lives were lost. The 
earthquake was followed by a very general recon- 
struction of the business part of the city. Pop. 
(1800) 18,711 ; (1820)24,780; (1840)29,261; (1860) 
40,522; (1870) 48,956, of whom 22,749 were white 
and 26,207 were coloured ; (1880) 49,984; (1887) 
62,357 (27,543 white, 34,814 coloured). 

Charleston, or Kanawha, capital of West 
Virginia and of Kanawha county, is situated on 
the Great Kanawha River, at the mouth of the 
Elk, 369 miles WNW. of Richmond by rail. Large 
quantities of bituminous coal and salt are procured 
near by. Charleston was made state-capital in 
1885, having been so previously from 1870 to 1875. 
Pop. (1880)4192; (estimated 1887 ) 9000. 

Charlestown (Massachusetts). See Boston 
and Bunker Hill. 

Charlet, Nicolas Toussaint, a French 
painter and engraver, born at Paris in 1792, held 
a clerkship under the Empire, but lost it at the 
Restoration ( 1815), and in consequence hetook him- 
self to art. After studying awhile under Gros, he 
gradually formed for himself a style in which he 
had no rival. The Beranger of caricature, he was 
especially successful in his sketches of children and 
military incident. His drawings numbered about 
2000. Charlet died October 29, 1845. See his Life 
by Lacombe ( 1856). 

Charleville* a town in the French department 
of Ardennes, on the Meuse, opposite M&deres, 
with which it communicates by a suspension 
bridge. It has manufactures of hardware, leather, 
and beer ; and the Meuse alFords facilities for trade 
in coal, iron, slate, wine, and nails. Pop. (1872) 
12,059; (1886) 16,856. 

Charlevoix, Pierre Francois Xavier de, 
a French Jesuit traveller, was born in St Quentin 
in 1682, twice visited Canada, and voyaged clown 
the Mississippi to New Orleans. He published his 

i ’ournal, histories of San Domingo, Japan, and 
Paraguay, and a Ilistoire de la Nonvclce France 
(1744; fing. trans. New York, 6 vols. 1865-72). 
He died at La Flfcche in 1761. 

Charlock. See Mustard. 

Charlotte, capital of Mecklenburg county. 
North Carolina, 2565 miles ENE. of Atlanta, is 
the terminus of several railways, has manufac- 
tures of carriages, cotton goods, tobacco, &c., and 
is the seat of a Presbyterian university (1867). 
Pop. (1880) 7094. 

Charlotte, Princess, bom at Carlton House, 
London, 7th Januarv 1796, was the only child of 
the future George iV”. and Caroline of Brunswick, 
who parted immediately after her birth. A bright, 
lively, warm-tempered girl, she was brought up in 
strict seclusion, under various governesses and 
sub-governesses, seeing her father rarely, and her 
mother only for two hours a week. Her six 


months 1 engagement to Prince William of Orange 
she herself broke off in June 1814, greatly to 
George’s fury; had the match come off it might 
have been as momentous in its consequences as 
that of the Princess Mary to another Prince 
William of Orange. On 2d May 1816 she married 
Prince Leopold of Saxe- Coburg ; but the marriage, 
a happy one, was cut short on 5th November 1817 
| by her death, after giving birth to a still-born boy. 
See the Memoir by Lady Rose Weigall (1874), 
and the monograph by Mrs Herbert Jones (1888). 

Charlotte Amalie, the capital of the West 
Indian island of St Thomas (q.v.). 

Charlottenburg. a town of Prussia, on the 
Spree, 3 miles W. of Berlin, with which it is con- 
nected by a road leading through the Thiergarten . 
It contains a royal palace, which was founded in 
1696 for Sophie Charlotte, the second wife of 
Frederick I., and which has a fine park, with a 
large orange-grove, a theatre, and a mausoleum ; 
here are the remains of Frederick William Jll. and 
his queen, with their statues by Rauch, and here 
their son, the Emperor William I., was interred in 
1888. In the town are a royal institute of glass- 
painting, an artillery and engineering school ; the 
manufactures include iron-wares, machinery, por- 
celain, glass, paper, leather, chemicals, and beer. 
Pop. (1871) 19,518; (1880) 30,483; (1885)42,371. 

Charlottetown, the capital of Prince 
Edward Island, on the south coast, stands on the 
Hillsborough estuary, which forms a secure and 
commodious harbour for the largest vessels. The 
town has two colleges, an iron-foundry, a woollen- 
factory, ami shipbuilding yards. Pop. (1881) 
11,485; (official estimate, 1888) 13,000. 

Charm (through Fr. from Lat. carmen , ‘a 
song’), properly a form of words, generally in 
verse, supposed to possess some occult power of a 
hurtful, a healing, or a protective kind ; hence 
applied to anything which exercises an irresistible 
power to please and attract. Charms exert their 
influence either by being recited, or by being 
written and worn on the person ; and, in this 
latter case, they may be massed with Amulets 
(q.v.). The nature of this superstition will be 
considered under Incantation ; see also Magic. 

Charnel-house, a chamber situated in a 
churchyard or other burying-place, in which the 
bones of the dead which were thrown up by the 
grave-diggers were reverently deposited. It was 
generally vaulted in the roof, and was often a 
building complete in itself, having a chapel or 
chantry attached to it. In such cases, the charnel- 
vault was commonly a crypt under the chapel ; 
and even in churches it >vas not uncommon for the 
vault or crypt to l>e employed as a charnel-house. 

Charnwood Forest. See Leicestershire. 

Charolais is a district in the French depart- 
ment of Sa6ne-et-Loire, noted for its fine cattle. 

Charon, in classical mythology, the son of 
Erebus and Nox, is first mentioned by the later 
writers of Greece. His duty was to ferry the 
shades of the buried dead across the rivers of the 
under- world. For this service he exacted an 
obolna from each, and consequently this coin 
was placed in the mouth of the dead. If this 
rite was neglected, Charon refused to convey 
the unhappy shade across, and it was doomed to 
wander restlessly along the shores of Acheron. He 
is generally represented as a gloomy old man, with 
a rough beard and wretched clothes. In the 
Etruscan monuments he holds a hammer. In the 
folklore of modern Greece Charon still survives 
os a kind of shadowy representative of death 
and a mysterious under- world. (The Greek is 
cMrbn ; the English pronunciation, kdrdn.) 
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* Charpie. See Lint. 

CharquL See Jerked Beef. 

Charr* or Char, a name applied to a number of 
fresh-water fishes in the salmon and trout genus 
Salrao. They are found almost exclusively in moun- 
tainous lakes — e.g. in Switzerland, Scandinavia, and 
in the English Lake district. The presence of charr 
has also been recorded in Scotland (especially in 
Loch Earn), Ireland, and Wales; but their British 
headquarters are in Windermere and the adjacent 
Cumberland and Westmoreland lakes. The charr 
differs from the true salmon only in a few small 
points, such as the restriction of the vomer teeth 
to the head of that bone; and the distinctions 
between the numerous recorded species of charr 
seem rather local variations than of specific im- 
portance. The title 8. salvclinvs is one of the 
commonest; S. alpinus is also applied to both Swiss 
and English cliarrs ; S. umbla is sometimes re- 
stricted as the title of the ombre chevalier of the 
lakes of Constance, Neufchfttel, and jGeneva ; and 
many «other names indicate slight differences in 
size, form, colour, &c. The common English and 
Swiss charr is distinguished by the bright red and 
orange colour of the abdomen during the breeding 
season, but at all seasons the variable colours are 
bright and pleasing. They thrive only in clear 
water, frequent the deeper parts of the lake, and 
feed on insects and small crustaceans. At the end 
of autumn and beginning of winter they leave the 
lake to find in the inflowing streams" the* stony 
bottom necessary for* t ae deposition of the ova. 
The charr is as palatable as ^t is beautiful, and is 
much valued as a dainty, both when fresh and 
potted. It is to be regretted that the habit of 
catching them by wholesale netting at the mouths 
of streams at the beginning of the spawning season 
has led to a great reduction of their numbers in 
the English lakes. The American charr (S. fonti- 
•nalis) is bred by the Fish Commission, and has 
been introduced into Britain. 

Charron, Pierre, a French moralist and theo- 
logian, born at Paris in 1541. He studied for the 
law, but after being called to the Paris bar, entered 
the church, and became a conspicuous member of 
the politique# i or party of moderate Catholics. He 
assailed the League in his Discours Chretiens ( 1589), 
vindicated Catholicism against Protestantism in his 
treatise Lcs Trois Verites ( 1594 ), and in his chief 
work, the treatise De la Sagessc ( 1601 ), took a scepti- 
cal attitude towards all forms of religion. He died 
in 1603. He was a friend and disciple of Montaigne, 
to whom he was, as a writer, immeasurably in- 
ferior, and from whose essays he borrowed freely. 
An edition of his principal work was published at 
Paris in 1789. 

Chart, a marine or hydrographical map, exhibit- 
ing a portion of a sea or other water, with the 
islands t coasts of contiguous land, soundings, cur- 
rents, &c. (see Map). Chart-making has been 
traced back to about the beginning of the 13th cen- 
tury ; now most civilised countries have their sys- 
tem of charts. In the English service, when coasts 
have been surveyed by the Admiralty, charts are 
engraved, and are sold at various prices, from 3s. 
down to 6d. each. This price is l>elow their cost, 
the object being to encourage their general use 
as much as possible. The navigating charts, show- 
ing the dangers of coasts with sufficient clearness 
to enable mariners to avoid them, are generally 
on the scale of half an inch to a mile; those of 
larger size show all the intricacies of the coast. 
The merchant-service is supplied with charts by 
agents, who receive a stock from the Admiralty, 
and keep them on sale. The preparation of charts 
is part of the duty of the Hydrographical Depart- 
ment at the Admiralty. In the financial year 


1887-88 a Bum of no less than £13,600 was pro- 
vided for this branch, irrespective pf the surveying 
that preceded the engraving of the charts, which 
always costs a much larger sum. In the five yearn 
ending with 1886 the Admiralty sold 691,782 
charts (besides supplying the navy gratis); the 
amount received was £40,151. Eight of Her 
Majesty’s ships, a Queensland gunboat, and two 
hired steam-vessels were engaged in examining 
and charting seas and coasts in 1887. The number 
of charts printed in 1887 was 228,817. 

The United States coast survey, a vast under- 
taking, was begun in 1807, earned on intermit- 
tently till 1845, and since then more systematically, 
save during the civil war, under Professor Bache 
and his successor, Professor Pierce. In the Ameri- 
can service, the coasts of the United States are 
surveyed and the charts produced by the coast and 
geodetic survey attached to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the unsurveyed foreign coasts are sur- 
veyed by the Bureau of Navigation, the charts 
being produced by the Hydrographic Office, Navy 
Department. The coast and geodetic charts are 
sold at from 10 cents to $1 each, being the cost of 
printing and paper. Naval vessels are supplied 
free. The charts are obtainable at coast and 
geodetic survey agencies at all seaports of the 
1 T nited States. They exhibit accurate and minute 
topography as far inland as will supply landmarks 
for the navigator, or serve for purposes of defence ; 
the shore line at high-water and sanding to mean 
low-water ; soundings, contours, and material of 
bottom at different depths ; bars, channels, sailing 
ranges and directions ; true meridian and compass 
variation, rocks, reefs, buoys, beacons, lights ; tide 
establishment, detailed explanation of lighthouses 
and signal stations. They are carefully corrected 
for every substantial change in any of "those feat- 
ures. They range in scale from (30-401 inches 
to the nautical mile) to of an inch to 

the nautical mile), and comprise sailing charts ex- 
hibiting vast areas, general charts and coast charts 
for all coastwise navigation, and harbour charts on 
large scales. During the year ending June 30, 1888, 
there were distributed of coast and geodetic survey 
charts 41,327. Of Hydrographic Office charts there 
were in the same time distributed 23,814. 

Charta, Magna. See Magna Charta. 

Charte, a charter or system of constitutional 
law, embodied in a single document. The first 
such charter in France is known as the Grande 
C It arte t or the Charter of King John (in 1355). 
But the constitution to which the term Charte is 
most frequently applied is that in which Louis 
XVIII. solemnly acknowledged the rights of the 
nation on his restoration in 1814. This Cliarte has 
ever since l>een considered the fundamental law of 
constitutional monarchy when that form of govern- 
ment has existed in France. A modification of it 
was sworn to, 29th August 1830, by Louis-Philippe, 
in which the sovereignty of the people is explicitly 
recognised. This Charte in its turn became "a 
nullity by the revolution of February 1848. 

Charter (Lat. charta; Gr. charte , ‘ paper,’ or 
* any thing written upon,’ from charasso , ‘I scratch’ 
or ‘write j. In its most general signification, char- 
ter is nearly synonymous with deed and instrument 
(see Deed), and is applied to almost any formal 
writing, in evidence of a grant, contract, or other 
transaction l>etween man and man. In private law, 
its most important use is in the alienation of real 
estates, the writing given to the new proprietor by 
the old, in proof of the transference title, being 
usually called a charter. In public law, the name 
is given to those formal deeds by which sovereigns 
guarantee the rights and privileges of their subjects, 
or by which a sovereign state guarantees those of a 
♦ 
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colony or other dependency ( see Charte, Magna 
Charta). There is another sense of the term in 
which it is in a measure intermediate between the 
two we have mentioned — viz. where we speak of 
the charter of a bank or other company or associa- 
tion. In this sense it signifies an instrument 
by which powers and privileges are conferred by 
the state on a select body of persons for a special 
object (see Bank, Corporation, Joint-stock 
Company, &c.). 

This is the general use of the term in the United 
States. It is a grant of authority from the state 
or the United States, creating a corporation, defin- 
ing its powers, privileges, rights, and franchises. 
A charter of a private corporation, on the faith of 
which property has been given, is a contract within 
the meaning of the United States Constitution, j 
Article I., sect. 10, which declares that no state 
shall make a law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts. And while tlie state legislatures have no 
power to set aside or essentially modify charters 
that come within this prohibition, without the con- 
sent of the corporators, it is confined to transac- 
tions involving property and rights which may be 
asserted in a court of justice. This prohibition does 
not debar the state from exercising the right of 
eminent domain, nor prevent the exercise of its 
general police power. Charters of municipal and 
public corporations are not beyond legislative 
control ; and the power to change and adapt them 
to the purposes tor which they were created is 
implied in every enactment creating them. But 
most of the charters in the United States have in 
them a clause reserving to the state the power to 
alter, amend, or repeal them at pleasure. In some 
states the courts have power to grant charters to 
social, charitable, and religious organisations, while 
the state officers are authorised by law to grant 
charters for manufacturing, mining, railroad, and 
other corporations for purposes of trade. 

Royal Charters, generally written in Latin, 
are of two kinds : I. Grants of lands, houses, 
honours, or liberties to persons who did not previ- 
ously possess them ; II. Charters confirming grants 
previously made, and therefore called ‘ Charters of 
Confirmation.’ Confirmation charters are of three 
kinds : ( 1 ) Charters confirming previous grants, 
without reciting them ; (2) Charters of simple con- 
firmation, without addition of anything new ; 
(3) Charters reciting previous charters and continu- 
ing them, with addition of something new. These 
last two classes of charters are called charters of 
‘ Inspeximus,’ or ‘ Vidimus,’ from the word used 
by the gran ter in saying that he has seen the 
charter which he confirms. Royal charters gener- 
ally contain seven clauses : ( 1 ) The ‘ Premises ~Le. 
the name and style of the granter, the persons to 
whom the charter is addressed, the name and style 
of the grantee, the reason why the giant is made, 
and the description of the thing granted ; (2) the 
‘ Tenendum and Habendum ’ — Le. the way in which 
the thing granted is to be held and had ; ( 3 ) the 
* Reddendo,’ the return of rent or service which is 
to be made to the granter by the grantee; (4) 
the ‘Quare Volumus,* or order that the grantee 
should, have the thing granted, under certain 
penalties ; (5) the ‘ Sealing ’ or * Signature ’ clause, 
setting forth the seal, signature, or subscription 
by which the charter is authenticated; (6) the 
‘His Testibus,’ or testing-clause, enumerating 
the persons present as witnesses to the granting 
of the charter; (7) the ‘Date,’ setting forth the 
time when, and the place where, the charter was 
granted. 

Charter in the law of Scotland is the written 
evidence of a grant of heritable property under the 
conditions imposed by the feudal law— viz. that 
the grantee, or person obtaining, shall pay at 


stated periods a sum of money, or perform certain 
services to the granter, or person conferring the 
property. The granter of a charter, in virtue of 
the power which he thus retains over the property 
and its proprietor, is called the superior ; and the 
grantee, in consequence of the services which he 
undertakes to render, the vassal ; whilst the stipu- 
lated sum to be paid, or service to be rendered, is 
called the duty. 

Charters are either blench or feu, from the nature 
of the service stipulated — a me or de me, from the 
kind of holding or relation between the granter 
and grantee ; and original or by progress, from 
being first or renewed grants of tlie subjects in i 
question. 

Blench and Feu Charters. — The duty which the 
superior required of his vassal in former times was 
almost always military service, and the vassal was 
then technically said ‘ to hold ward * — to hold on 
condition of warding or defending his superior. 
But subsequent to the rebellion of 1745, in which 
the dangerous tendencies of the feudal illation 
were experienced, this holding was abolished (20 
Gfeo. III. chap. 50), and the only duties which it has 
since been lawful to insert in charters are blench 
and feu duties. The former is a merely nominal 
payment — a penny Scots, a red rose, or the like, si 
petatur tan turn (should it be asked) ; the latter is 
a consideration of some real value. Original blench 
charters having lost all object, and having no other 
effect but that of subjecting superiors to consider- 
able expense in keeping up their titles, have become 
rare in modern practice. The forms of charters 
varying according tt> the circumstances in which 
they are granted, and the relations established be- 
tween the granter and grantee, are of a highly 
technical nature. 

The Charter of Resignation proceeds upon the 
formal surrender of the lands or other rights into 
the hands of the superior for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a new grant in favour of the resigner, with 
some change of the destination, or in favour of a 
purchaser or other disponee. This is termed a 
resignation in favor cm. But when the property is 
surrendered in order to remain with the superior, 
the resignation is then said to be ad renianentiam. 

In former times resignations were transacted with 
solemn formality by delivery of a staff or baton, 
as the symbol of surrender, into the hands of 
the superior, who, if the purpose was in favor cm, 
returned the symbolic staff to the person to be 
invested with the lands, or to his attorney, the 
whole transaction being recorded in the form of a 
notarial instrument. 

Crown charters of resignation or confirmation 
proceed upon the warrant of the Barons of Ex- 
chequer, as the royal commissioners* in Scotland 
since the union of the crowns, for receiving resig- 
nations and granting new infeftments to crown 
vassals. The charter is preceded by the signature 
or order under the royal superscription, with con- 
sent of the barons, setting forth the terms in which 
the charter is to be expressed. After several other 
proceedings, the charter is finally completed by 
sealing. Previous to 1707 the Great Seal of Scot- 
land was appended to crown charters, but by the 
treaty of union another seal was substituted. The 
royal charters of Scotland are recorded in the 
Register of the Great Seal, which is extant from 
about 1300 A.D., and continued to the present 
time. There are, however, numerous charters by 
the early Scottish kings not recorded in the 
Register, but extant in private collections and in 
the chartularies of religious houses. Ancient 
charters are usually remarkable for the excellence 
of their writing and the brevity and conciseness 
of their style. See Innes* Lectures on Legal 
Antiquities ; Chassat’s TraiU des Statute, dec. 
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( Paris, 1846); Bell’s Law Dictionary; Menzies on 
Conveyancing. 

Charterhouse (a corruption of Chartreuse , 

* Carthusian ’ ) is the name of a famous hospital and 
school which occupied a joint-building in Charter- 
house Square, London, till 1872, when the school 
was transferred to Godaiming in Surrey. The 
Charterhouse was instituted iii 1611 by Thomas 
Sutton,' of Castle Camps, Cambridgeshire. The 
site had been occupied by a Carthusian monastery 
*( founded in 1371), but on the dissolution of the 
monasteries by Henry VIII. it was made a place 
of deposit for his nets and pavilions. After under- 
going many alterations, ana passing into the posses- 
sion of various distinguished persons, it was finally 
purchased from Lord Suffolk for £13,000 by 
Thomas. Sutton, who endowed it with the revenues 
of upwards of twenty manors, lordships, and other 
estates in various parts of England. This ‘ master- 
piece of Protestant English charity,* as old Fuller 
calls it, serves three uses— it is an asylum for poor 
brethrefl, an educational and a religious institu- 
tion ; hence Bacon terms it a 4 triple good.’ Theyjoor 
brethren are eighty in number. None are admitted 
under fifty years of age, .and only those who have 
been householders are eligible. Each brother has 
a separate apartment, a share of attendance from 
domestics, an ample though plain diet, and an 
allowance of about £36 a year for clothes and other 
matters, and four weeks* holiday every autumn. 
The brethren must be bachelors and members of i 
the Church of England? Among the poor brethren 
j in bygone years were Dry den's ijntagonisfc, Elkanah 
Settle ; John Bagford, antiquary ; Isaac de Groot, 
a descendant of Grotius ; Alexander Macbean, who 
assisted Johnson in his Dictionary ; John Grey, 
electrician ; and — one could not omit him — * Colonel 
Newcome. ’ 

There are thirty junior scholarships, worth 
£75 a year, open to all boys between twelve 
and fourteen years of age by public competi- 
tion on conditions settled in accordance with the 
direction of the Public Schools Act (1868), the 
old system of direct nomination by the gover- 
nors having been wholly abolished. There are 
also thirty senior scholarships, of £95 value, for 
boys of between fourteen ami lifteen who have 
been at least a twelvemonth in the school ; and 
five annual exhibitions of £80 for four years for 
boys leaving school. In addition to the scholars 
a large number of boys are sent to the Charter- 
house because of its reputation. These either 
board with the masters or attend simply during 
the day. The number of extra boarders is now 
about 460. The institution is under the direction 
of the Queen, lifteen governors, and the master 
himself, whose salary from the foundation is £800 
per annum. The hospital has now a separate 
governing body. Among the eminent persons 
educated in this establishment have been Isaac 
Barrow, Sir William (Judge) Blackstone, Addison, 
Steele, John Wesley, Bishop Thirlwall, George 
Groibe, Thackeray, John Leech, and Sir Charles 
Eastlake. The new school at Godalrning, designed 
by Hardwick, forms a large quadrangle, with a 
gatehouse tower 130 feet high, and a chapel rich 
m stained glass. The old school premises were 
sold to the Merchant Taylors’ School, which is 
now installed here in handsome new school build- 
ings erected in 1870-72. The quaint Charterhouse 
hospital and chapel still remain on the old site. 
The chapel contains Sutton’s tomb. See Dr Haig ! 
Brown’s Charterhouse , Past and Present ( 1879). 

Charter-party {chart a partita, there having 
been a custom in England and Aquitaine to write 
the instrument in duplicate on one piece of parch- 
ment, which was then divided by a straight line, so 


that the parts should tolly) is the common written 
form in which the contract of affreightment is 
expressed— viz. the hiring of the whole or part of 
a ship for the conveyance of goods. The case of 
carriage of passengers at sea is under different 
regulations. The carriage of goods is often left to 
rest on bills of lading, or even mere oral arrange- 
ment, but a charter-party with a sixpenny stamp 
is the proper and safe arrangement, It is executed 
by the owner or his accredited agent; abroad, the 
master has authority to sign. It identifies the ship 
by name, by tonnage measurement, and by place. 
The obligations of parties are generally expressed 
with fullness. The chief of these are that the ship 
is seaworthy, and is furnished with necessary 
tackle, and with a fit master and crew. Unsea- 
worthiness may be caused by the manner of stow- 
age. The master’s knowledge of the particular 
ports and perils on the voyage is included in his 
fitness. The ship is also bound to have the proper 
papers and clearances. The ship must be ready to 
receive cargo at the time specified ; and in general, 
delay on the part of the ship would entitle the 
charterer to cancel the contract. The voyage must 
be performed according to the rules of good sea- 
manship, necessity being required to justify any 
deviation from the route. Tne matter of compul- 
sory pilotage depends upon the Merchant Shipping 
Acts. Due care is to be shown in loading and 
unloading, and the goods must be safely delivered 
at the port of discharge. On the other hand the 
freighter must have a lawful cargo ready at the 
time agreed upon ; in this case also delay would 
generally entitle the shipowner to cancel the con- 
tract, or at least to claim damages for detention. 
The freight is sometimes a lump sum for the 
voyage : sometimes so much per ton or per week. 

The execution of a charter-party does not super- 
sede the granting of Bills of Lading (q.v.) or 
receipts for the cargo, which are not only useful in 
fixing the condition and quantity of the goods, 
but are the documents of title by which the owner- 
ship of cargo may be transferred during voyage. 
In the case of general ships, which are advertised 
for a certain voyage, the shipowner becomes a 
common carrier, ' bound to carry goods tendered 
subject to the conditions of the advertisement, but 
in this case no charter-party is executed. In coast- 
ing voyages mere receipts, not formal bills of 
lading, are often used. In settling freight at the 
port of discharge, the weight or measurement of 
cargo there is prima facie the criterion, but it may 
be shown that the weight, &c. has altered during 
voyage. Where an advance against or prepay- 
ment of freight is made, the law of Scotland is 
that this maybe recovered, even though the voyage 
fail ; in England, on the other hand, both shipper 
and consignee are liable for freight, and the master 
has a lien on cargo for freight. Blit it is common 
under a cesser clause for the charterer to stipulate 
that his personal liability for freight and demurrage 
shall cease when the loading is completed, so that 
in most cases the master looks to his lien for 
security. When the goods arrive damaged, the 
consignee is lnmnd to take them, and settle the 
freight subject to a claim for damages ; he cannot 
abandon the goods for the freight. If the freighter 
take the goods at an intermediate port, the ship 
being unable to proceed further, a proportion of 
freight is due ; and this is also the case wliere some 
of the goods are lost, if enough was not lost to 
justify abandonment. Except on a time charter, 
the duration of a voyage, which may depend on 
closing of navigation by ice, &c. , is entirely at the 
risk of the shipowner. Dead freight is paid for 
unoccupied space in the ship where a full cargo 
has been promised. Apart from stipulation, the 
shipowner is liable for the goods shipped in their 
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original condition, except where that condition is 
altered by perils of the sea, hostile force, and 
inevitable accident. It is now common, however, 
by indemnity clauses in charter-parties to protect 
the owner from liability for every damage that can 
be covered by insurance. Bv statute, owners are 
not liable for fire, or for the fault of a compulsory 
pilot ; and in no case are they liable beyond a sum 
representing £15 per ton of the ship’s measurement. 
It is always an important question whether the 
arrangements made about the ship place the 
/ charterer in the position of an owner, or whether 
/ the owner retains such a possession and control 
I of the ship as to be able to exercise a lien for 
I freight , and on the other hand to incur liability 
I for repairs and supplies, and for damages caused 
by negligence of the master or crew. 

In the United States, the law relating to charter- 
parties is the same as that which has just been 
explained. When the charterer has complete con- 
trol over the voyage, he is generally considered the 


considered the 


owner for the voyage. But if the charter-party lets 
only the use of the vessel, the owner retaining 
possession and control over its navigation, the char- 
terer is regarded as merely a contractor for a par- 
ticular service, and the rights and duties of the 
owner are unchanged. The usual printed parts of 
a charter-party are construed like covenants in a 
deed, but charter-parties are often informal instru- 
ments, and are therefore construed as liberally as 
other mercantile contracts, preserving the inten- 
tion of the parties. The courts incline to construe 
a charter-party as a contract for affreightment, 
charging the shipowners as carriers. 

Charters Towers, a mining township of 
North-east Queensland, situated on the northern 
spurs of the Towers Mountain, 820 miles N\V. of 
Brisbane. It dates from the gold discovery here 
of 1871-72, and was incorporated in 1877. It has 
railway connection with Townsville on the coast. 
Up till 1885 the gold-fields had yielded 1,516,221 
ounces. Pop. of town, 5313 ; with district, 7310. 

Chartier, Alain, one of the most noteworthy 
of early French writers, was born in 1390, and died 
in 1458. He lived at the court of Charles VI., to 
whom he acted as secretary. According to a 
famous story, Margaret, daughter of James I. of 
Scotland, Dauphineof France and herself a poetess, 
once stooped to kiss him as he lay asleep, in 
token of ner admiration of his verses. His chief 
poetical piece is the Livrc des Quatrc Dames , 
which was written shortly after Agincourt, and in 
which four ladies alternately bewail the deaths 
of their lovers who fell in the battle. The senti- 
ment of the poem is sincere, and the expression 
is often graceful and dignified. Chartier showed 
considerable skill in handling the ballade, and 
other lyrical forms, hut he is more interesting as 
a prose-writer than as a poet. In his own day 
he was known as the ‘father of eloquence.’ His 
chief prose works are Lc Curial , an exposure of 
the vices of the court ; V Esptrancc, an attack on 
the corruption of the clergy ; and the Quadriloc/e, 
InvcctiJ j a noble appeal to Frenchmen to unite for 
the deliverance of their land from the foreigner. 
Chartier was a sincere patriot, and his writing 
often rises into grave and moving eloquence! 
He bravely espoused the cause of the oppressed 
labouring class, and he did much to re-animate his 
countrymen in their struggle with England. ‘It 
is the eternal glory of Alain Chartier,’ says M. 
Geruzez, ‘ to have announced the mission of Jeanne 
d’Arc.’ His i writings summoned his countrymen 
to the task which they performed under the Maid 
of Orleans. He has not received the attention 
which he deserves. There is no better edition 
of his.uorks than Duchesne’s (1617). See mono- 


graphs by Delaunay (1876) and Joret-Desclosiferes 

Chartism, a movement in Great Britain for ; 
the extension of political power to the working- 
classes, rising out of widespread national distress 
and popular disappointment with the results^# 
the Reform Bill of 1832. Before that period the 
middle classes had sought popular aia : towards 
obtaining their own enfranchisement. The assist* 


returned to parliament were indifferent, or opposed, 
to any further change in the political arrangements 
of the country. The middle classes were satisfied 
with their own success, and generally looked with 
small favour on projects for Hie further extension 
of political influence among the masses. Lord John 
Russell especially deprecated further change as a 
breach of faith with those who had earned the 
Reform Bill of 1832. This political discontent on 
the part of the workmen was greatly increased by 
the misery due to failing harvests and to a season 
of commercial depression which set in about 1837. 
Food became dear, wages fell, factories were closed, 
and work was scarce. The people associated their 
sufferings with their want of direct influence upon 
the government, and agitation for an extended 
franchise began. 

In 1838 the representatives of the working-men 
drew«up a programme embodying their views on 
political reform, and called the ‘Peoples Charter.’ 
Its six ‘ points ’ were : (1) Manhood suffrage; (2) 
equal electoral districts ; (3) vote by ballot; (4) 
annual parliaments ; (5) abolition of property quali- 
fication for members of the House of Commons ; 
and (6) payment of members of parliament for 
their services. The programme thus drawn up 
was received with enthusiasm. Immense meet- 
ings, attended by enormous crowds of people, 
were held all over the country. The most pro- 
minent leader of the Chartist agitation was Feargus 
O’Connor, an Irishman, whose paper the Northern 
Star had a circulation of 50,000. Others were 
Attwood, Lovett, Stephens, Vincent, Ernest Jones, 
and Thomas Cooper. The mass of the work- 
ing-men in the industrial centres supported the 
movement; and while many of them exclusively 
advocated an appeal to moral force, a great number 
insisted on violent methods. A body calling itself 
the National Convention, elected by the Chartists 
throughout the kingdom, met in London and after- 
wards in Birmingham in 1839. It proposed to the 
people various means of coercing the legislature into 
submission, recommending, among other things, a 
run on the savings-banks for gold, abstinence from 
excisable articles, exclusive dealing, and in the 
last resort, universal cessation from labour. Dur- 
ing its sittings a collision took place with the 
military in Birmingham. Public meetings were 
forbidden, and alarming excesses were committed 
by the irritated mob. In June 1839 a petition in 
favour of the Charter was presented to the House of 
Commons signed by 1,280,000 persons. The House 
refused to name a day for its consideration, by a 
majority of 237 to 148, and the National Conven- 
tion retaliated by advising the people to cease 
from work throughout the country. Fortunately, 
this advice was not followed ; but the disturbances 
increased, and in November an outbreak at New- 
jiort, in Monmouthshire, took place, which resulted 
in the death of ten persons and the wounding 
of great numbers. For taking, part in this wild . 
insurrection, three of its leaders were sentenced to 
death, but their punishment was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation. In 1842 great riots took 

S lace in the northern and midland districts, not 
irectly originated by the Chartists, but encouraged 
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and aided by them after the disturbances began. It 
is a strong proof of the revolutionary spirit which 
animated the Chartists, that they opposed the 
agitation for the Repeal of the Corn Laws as a 


'classes. In 1848 the Chartist movement came to 
; aNiead through the agitation consequent on the 
Evolution in France. Great uneasiness prevailed, 
especially at many of the industrial centres, and 
risings were feared. But the greatest demonstra- 
tion of the movement took place in London, where 
a gigantic meeting on Kennington Common was 
announced for the 10th of April. It was to be 
attended by half a million of men, who were to 
carry to parliament a petition for reform signed by 
six million names. Such rumours excited great 
alarm. The procession was forbidden. Military 
measures were taken by the Duke of Wellington to 
prevent violence, and about 200,000 special con- 
stables were enrolled (amongst whom was Louis 
Napoleon, afterwards emperor). After all this pre- 
paration the demonstration proved a failure. Only 
50,000 gathered on Kennington Common, and their 
leaders shrank from a conflict with the authorities. 
On examining the monster petition it was found 
that the signatures were fictitious to an unheard-of 
extent, yet the genuine one^ amounted to nearly 
two millions. 

Since 1848 Chartism has gradually died out. Its 
political principles were not new. The Duke of 
Richmond in 1780 introduced a bill into the House 
of Lords to give universal suffrage and annual 
parliaments, and earlier than thi5 John Cartwright 
(q.v.) had advocated earnestly not only these but 
also vote by ballot. In 1780 Charles James Fox 
declared himself in favour of the identical six 
points which were afterwards included in the 
Charter. And in 1792 Grey, Erskine, Mackintosh, 
and many others, formed a 1 Society of Friends of 
the People,’ which aimed at obtaining a very large 
extension of the franchise. 

But while the political side of Chartism was the 
most prominent, it should be recognised that the 
essence of it was economic .and social. As one of 
its leaders said, it was a ‘knife and fork question.’ 
The movement was primarily due to economic 
suffering, and many of the remedies proposed were 
strongly socialistic in tendency. The reviving and 
increasing prosperity of the country after the 
collapse of Chartism in 1848 effectually prevented a 
return of the same spirit of discontent. This pros- 
perity was due not only to the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws, but to the great industrial and colonial 
expansion of Britain which took a fresh start 
about the same time. Through the Reform Bills 
of 1867 and 1885, and the Ballot Act of 1872, the 
most important demands of the Charier have been 
substantially conceded. Industrial prosperity and 
political reform, with the development of trades- 
unions and of the co-operative system, have worked 
a decided change in the position of the working- 
classes as contrasted with their wretched lot in the 
period about 1840. See the articles on Cooper and 
O’CONNOR; Cooper’s Life, written by Himself; 
Carlyle’s Chartism ; Kingsley’s Alton Locke ; Wal- 
pole’s History of England ; and M‘Carthy’s History 
ofonr Own Times . 

Chartres,. the capital of the French department 
of Eure-et-Loir, 55 miles SW. of Paris, is built 
partly at the base and partly on the declivity of a 
mil overlooking the river Eure, which is here 
divided into two channels, one flowing within, and 
the other without the former ramparts, which are 
converted into agreeable promenades. It consists 
of an upper and lower town, connected by very 
steep streets ; and the highest point is crowned by 
the glorious cathedral of Notre Dame— in Street's 
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opinion, the finest in France. Built chiefly be-* 
tween 1194 and 1260, it has twb spires, of which 
the south-western is 3424 feet high, and the north- 
western, 371 ; the latter, built m 1507-14, being, 

‘ on the whole, the most beautiful spire on the Con- 
tinent. ’ Other features are the three rose-windows, 
the splendid portals, and the 13th-century stained- 
glass that fills no fewer than 130 windows. The 
church of St Pierre (12th century), the Porte 
Guillaume (14th century), and the obelisk to the 
memory of General Marceau, are also noteworthy. 
The weekly corn -market is one of the largest 
in France, and is remarkable as being under a 
corporation of women. It has manufactures of 
woollen, hosiery, and leather. Chartres usually 

g ive the title of Duke to the eldest son of the 
rleans branch of the Bourbons (see Bourbon). 
Pop. (1872) 19,322; (1886) 21,523..—The Antricum 
of the Camutes ( hence the present name), Chartres 
in 1594 was the scene of the coronation of Henry 
IV. 

Chartreuse, La Grande, the original Car- 
thusian monastery, founded by St Bruno in 1084, 
is situated in the French department of Isfere, 14 
miles NNE. of Grenoble, in a wild and romantic 
valley, at an altitude of 4268 feet above the sea. 
The convent is a huge ungainly structure, dating 
mostly from the 17th century, earlier buildings 
having been several times destroyed by fire. Tne 
monks, who long manufactured a famous green, 
yellow, or white liqueur from various herbs, had 
at one time considerable property, but they 
were despoiled at the Revolution, being exiled 
from 1793 till 1816; and in November 1880 they 
declined to accept indulgence from the decrees for 
the expulsion of the religious orders. A remnant 
of monks still left received Queen Victoria and 
the Princess Beatrice on the occasion of their 
visit in 1887. Ruskin in pari iv. of his rrwterita 
(1888) describes his disappointment in both the 
monastery and its occupants. Certosa and Charter- 
house are Italian and English forms of the French 
name. See Carthusians. 

Chartlllary means a collection of charters. So 
soon as any body, ecclesiastical or secular, came to 
be possessed of a considerable number of charters, 
obvious considerations of convenience and safety 
would suggest the advantage of having them classi- 
fied and copied into a book or roll. Such book or 
roll has generally received the name of a Chartulary. 
Mabillon traces* chartularies in France as far back 
as the 10th century, and some antiquaries think 
that chartularies were compiled even still earlier. 
But it was not until the 12th and 13th centuries 
that chartularies became common. They were 
kept not only by all kinds of religious and civil 
corporations, but also by private families. Many 
of them have been printed, and their contents 
generally are of the greatest value in historical, 
arclucological, and genealogical inquiries. The 
name is in Scotland applied to the record of 
feu-charters kept by the superior’s law-agent. 

Cliarybdis* See Scylla. 

Chase, Salmon Portland, American states- 
man, bom at Cornish, New Hampshire, 13th Janu- 
ary 1808, in 1830 settled as a lawyer in Cincin- 
nati, where he acted as counsel for the defence 
of numerous fugitive slaves. An uncompromising 
opponent of slavery, his political course was for 
many years guided by the attitude of the two great 
parties towards this question. In 1841, foreseeing 
as little assistance from the Whigs as from the 
Democrats, he was largely instrumental in founding 
the Liberty party, which in 1844 brought about 
Clay’s defeat. Chase was returned to the United 
States senate in 1849 by the Ohio Republicans, 
but separated from the party in 1852 when it 
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committed rtadf to slavery. He was twice elected 
governor of Ohio by the Republicans (1855-59), 
and m 1861-64 was secretary of the treasury. His 
management oi the country's finances during these 
trying years has met with nothing but praise: 
taking ottke at a time when public credit was low, 
and the revenue barely adequate for the needs of 
the government in time of peace, he secured loans 
on reasonable terms, issued treasury notes ( 1 green- 
backs]) bearing no interest, and obtained the 
establishment of national banks. In 1864 he was 
appointed by Lincoln chief -justice of the United 
States, in which capacity he presided at the trial 
of President Johnson (1868). Unsuccessful efforts 
were made to secure for Chase the Republican 
presidential nomination in 1860 and 1864, and the 
Democratic nomination in 1868. He (lied at New 
York, 7th May 1873. See his Life by J. W. 
Schuckers ( 1874 ). 

Chasi dim (Heb., ‘ pious’), the name by which 
the Jewish party afterwards known as the 
Pharisees was first distinguished. The Chasidim 
first took definite form as a party in the course 
of the struggle between Judaism and Hellen- 
ism during and immediately before the Macca- 
bcau period. When in 167 n.c. the great 
majority of the Jewish people rose against 
their heathen masters, the Chasidim joined in 
the conflict, though separated from the other 
adherents of Judas Maccabeus as a closer com- 
munity of those who were distinguished by 
especial ‘piety’ — i.e. especial strictness in the 
observance of the law. They took part in the 
struggle only so long as the freedom of religion was 
the question really involved ; at a later time, when 
this was no longer the case, they seem to have 
withdrawn from it, for under Judas’s brothers 
Jonathan and Simon (160-135 n.c.) they arc not 
mentioned. Under Simon’s successor, John Hyr- 
canus (135 105 B.C.), they appear for the first time 
in history under the name of Pharisees, and here 
we already find them in opposition to the family of 
the Maccabees or Hasmoneans, with whom they 
had originally pursued a common interest. See 
Pharisees. — The modem Chasidim are not, like 
those in the times of the Maccabees, marked by any 
peculiar spiritualistic tendency in religion, but 
rather by a strict observance of certain traditional 
forms and a blind subservience to their teachers. 
Their doctrine was promulgated in the middle of 
the 18th century by Israel of Podolia, called Baal- 
Shem (‘Lord of the Name,' so called because he 
professed to perform miracles by using the great 
cabalistic name of the Supreme Being). Though 
condemned by the orthodox rabbis, this new 
teacher had great success in Galicia, and when 
he died (1760) left 40,000 converts. They are 
now broken into several petty sects ; their religion 
is utterly formal, and its ceremonies are coarse 
and noisy. 

Chasing* Metal casting and other raised metal- 
work, whether stamped or repousst — i,e. hammered 
or punched up— may be defective in sharpness, or 
detail, or finish. When such defect is remedied 
by _ hand -cutting, as with a chisel or graver, such 
finishing is called chasing, but this term is not 
properly applied to the raising of the figures them- 
selves. The hacks of watches are sometimes 
elaborately chased in floral or other designs. 
When similar work is applied to Hat surfaces, such 
as salvers for example, it is called either chasing 
or engraving. It was called codatura by the 
Romans ; in modern Italian, cesdatura ; in French, 
ciselure; in German, cisdirung — i.e. ‘ chiselling ’ in 
each case. 

CllASle*, Michel, was born near Chartres on 
15th November 1793. He entered the 6cole Poly- 


technique in 1812, and on leaving waa claused 

5 ,)nt T * r e generosity he 
renounced hu place m an officer in order to assure' 
a career to one of his unsuccessful comrades. In 
December 1829 he addressed to the Brussels 
Academy a mejnoir on two general principled of 
geometry, duality and homography. The intro- 
duction to this memoir expanded into the well- 
known Apercu historiqiie sur V Origins et It Dtivdop* 
pement des Mtithodes en Gtiomtitrie^ the first edition 
of which was published in 1837. In 1841 he was 
appointed t«o the chair of Machines and Geodesy 
at the Ecole Polytechnique, and in 1846 to that of 
Higher Geometry, which had just been instituted 
at the Sorbonne. In 1852 appeared his Tr&itti de 
Gtiomtitrie simtrieure ; in 1860, Les Trots Livres de 
Porismcs dEudide rtitablis pour la Premitire Fois; 
in 1865, the Traitti des Sections Coniques ; in 1870, 
the Rapport sur les Progres de la Gtiomtitrie, 
These, liis principal works, are geometrical and 
historical. His contributions to the Comptes 
rendus of the Academy of Sciences and* to other 
scientific publications are extremely numerous, and 
though in the main geometrical, are not exclusively 
bo. In particular he treated in several memoirs the 
Question of attraction, and gave the first synthetic 
demonstration of a celebrated theorem of Maclaurin 
on the attraction of ellipsoids. Two of his memoirs 
on the properties of cones of the second degree, and 
on the spherical conics, were translated into English, 
and' published, with additions, by Charles Graves 
in 1841. The best account of Chasles’s writings is 
that given by himself in the Rapport above men- 
tioned. During liis long life lie was the recipient of 
many scientific distinctions, and ho will always be 
cited as one of the great geometers of the present 
century. He died at Paris on 18 th Decern her 
1880. An unfortunate episode in his life was that 
of the autographs. In 1867 lie reported to the 
Academy that lie had come into possession of auto- 
graphs of Pascals which proved that Pascal had 
anticipated Newton’s greatest discoveries. Ulti- 
mately, however, he had to admit that these and 
about 27,000 other autographs (including letters 
from Julius Caesar, Dante, and Shakespeare) were 
forgeries. The forger, Irene Lucas, was convicted 
ana punished. 

C basics Philarete, a voluminous French 
writer, was born at Mainvilliers, near Chartres, 
8th October 1798. Early imbued with Rousseau’s 
ideas by his father, an old Jacobin, he was 
apprenticed at fifteen to an ardent Jacobin book- 
seller, along with whom he was sent to jail after 
the Restoration. Released by Chateaubriand’s 
iniluence, he went to England, where be found 
employment in a bookseller’s shop, and during 
his seven years’ residence laid the foundation of his 
large knowledge of English literature. After his 
return to France lie contributed reviews of English 
books to the Revue eticydoptidique. In 1824 his 
Discours sur Jacques Auguste de Thou , and in 1828 
his Tableau de la Langue et LitUrature Frangaise^ 
1500-1610 , were crowned by the Academy. In 1837 
Chasles became librarian of the Bibliothfeque Maz- 
arin, and in 1841 professor of Northern Languages 
at tlie College de France, which cliair he filled 
until his death, at Venice, July 18, 1873. Besides 
showing indefatigable activity as a journalist, he 
published books on Charles I., Cromwell, the middle 
ages, the 16th century in France, and studies on 
Spain, on Germany, on the 18th century in Eng- 
land, 19th-century manners, Shakespeare, Mary 
Stuart, and Aretina H is Mtimoires fill two volumes 
(1876-78). 

Ch&ggl' David Hendrik, Baron, a famous 
Dutch soldier, was born at Thiel, in Gueldera, March 
18, 1765, began liis military career when but ten 
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yearn of age, became a lieutenant in 1781, and 
Captain in 1787. After the failure of the revolu- 
tionary movement he took French service; was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel in 1793; and two 
years later found himself marcliing towards the 
Netherlands under the command of Fichegru. He 
afterwards fought with the French in Germany 
and Spain, gaming great distinction, and from 
Napoleon himself, from his fondness for bayonet 
charges, the name of * G6n6ral Barnette.’ He 
was made a baron by Louis Bonaparte in 1809. As 
lieutenant-general of the Du tell forces in 1815 
'Chass^ did good service at Waterloo against his old 
-comrades, the French. As governor of Antwerp he 
| -coveted himself with glory by his heroic three- 
weeks’ defence of the citadel with 5000 men against 
<60,000 Belgians and French (1832). He died at 
Breda, May 2, 1849. 

Chassepot, Antoine Alphonse, French in- 
ventor, born 4th March 1833, was an employee in 
the Paris arsenal of St Thomas, where he became 
-an official in 1858, and in 1863 brought before the 
government the model of his rifle, adopted three 
years afterwards. See Breech-loading, Rifle. 

Chasseurs (Fr.,‘ hunters’) is a name used since 4 
1741 for certain corps d'Uitc of the French army. 
The Chasseurs -a-eheval and the Chasseurs dAfrique 
are light cavalry. The latter were raised in 1831 
for service in Africa, mounted on Arab horses, and 
wearing a distinct uniform. There were in J888 
twenty regiments of Clj ,sseurs-a-cheval, and four 
•of Chasseurs d’Afrioue. Uniform, sky-blue tunic 
with rod trousers. The Ch assc urs-d -p i cd are light 
infantry corresponding to the Rifle Corps of the 
British and the Jtigers ( ‘ hunters’) of the (Herman 
and Austrian armies. One regiment, the Chasseurs 
de Vincennes, formed in 1838, has always l>een 
especially famous for rapidity and precision of 
movement, as well as accuracy of fire. There are 
now thirty battalions of Chasseurs-h-pied in the 
French army. Uniform, dark-blue tunic and iron- 
gray trousers instead of red. 

Chastelard, Pierre de Boscosel de, a 
hapless French poet, born in Daunhine about 
1540, Isjcame a page in the household of the 
•Constable Montmorency, afterwards in that of the 
Marshal Damyille, and accompanied the latter to 
'.Scotland in his escort of Queen Mary* ( 1561 ). 
Here he fell madly in love with the queen, and 
Mary was indiscreet enough to amuse herself with 
his passion, receiving without displeasure the 
amorous verses which the poet laid before her. 
Misinterpreting the goodwill of the queen, Chaste* 
lard ventured to conceal himself under her bed, 
was discovered and forgiven, but on a repetition of 
his offence at Burntisland early in 1563, where the 
•queen was resting on her journey to St Andrews, 
was seized and executed on the following morning. 
He is the subject of a tragedy, the first of the 
trilogy devoted by Mr Swinburne to the history 
•of Mary. 

Chaste Tree. See Vitex. 

Chasuble (Lat. casula, casubula , and cos- 
sibnla ; also pamula , planeta; Gr. phelonion or 
phainoles ), the uppermost garment worn by priests 
in the Eastern and the Roman Catholic Church 
when robed for the celebration of the mass ; having 
been at first a secular garment of ceremony com- 
mon to both sexes. When adopted as an ecclesias- 
tical robe, it was for some centuries used bv all 
grades of the clergy, even as low as that of the 
acolytes, and its earliest restriction to priests 
appears in Canon xxviii. of the Fourth Council of 
Toledo, in 633 a.d. It was called also ‘the Vest- 
ment,’ though this term more properly denotes col- 
lectively all the robes worn at mass, of which the 
chasuble is the principal item. Originally it cov- 


ered the priest from head to foot, like a little house, 
whence some writers think it had its name of casula 
(Isid. Hispal., Grig. xix. 24). 

The earliest direct evidence for 
it as a sacerdotal robe is in 
the mosaics of San Vitale at 
Ravenna (547 a.d. ), where Arch- 
bishop Maxim ian is depicted 
wearing it. Rich materials, 
cloth of gold or silver, silk, 
and velvet, elaborately em- 
broidered, were used for it. In 
the middle ages it was of an 
elliptical shape, like a vesica 
niseis, with a hole in the middle 
for the head ; it had no sleeves. 

When put on it showed two 
peaks, one hanging down be- 
fore ; another, oh which a cross 
was embroidered, hanging down 
behind, though in Italy the 
cress was and is usually in 
front. The Greek chasuble is 
ampler and rounder than the 
Latin form, having more the 
nature of a mantle, and the 
episcopal chasuble is provided 
with a pattern of crosses. Arch- 
bishops do not wear the chas- 
uble, but another vestment named Sakkos , which 
is worn by bishops also in Russia. The modem 
Latin form is commonly a parallelogram with 
rounded angles, or else resembles a violin. In the 
Reformed Church of England the chasuble was 
enjoined as the celebrant’s robe at Holy Com- 
munion by the Prayer-hook of 1549, prohibited by 
that of 1552, but again legalised in 1559. It re- 
mained, however, in practical abeyance (its place 
in cathedrals and on solemn occasions being sup- 
lied by the cope) till recent times, when its use 
as been partially revived, first in 1851 at St 
Thomas the Martyr in Oxford. In France the 
press or wardrobe in which chasubles were kept 
was called the ehasublicr. 

Chat ( Saxicola), a genus of small birds in the 
Thrush family ( Turdiare ). The bill at the base 
is broader than its height, and the upper portion 
is not hooked. The genus includes some thirty- 
six species, especially at home in northern tem- 
perate regions, frequenting dry stony places, and 
nesting in holes. They are fively birds, flitting 
about rapidly and untiringly in pursuit of insects, 
on which they chiefly feed. The Wheatear (S. 
amanthe) is a good example, found in Europe, 
North Africa, and North America, and along with 
other chats frequent in Britain. Yellow-breasted 
Chat is a popular name for a bird common in the 
United States, and technically known as Icteria 
virtns, 

Cliata ( Pterocles a Ichata), a desert fowl of 
the nature of a grouse, occurring in waste places 
in Southern Europe, North Africa, Arabia, and 
Syria. It is very good to eat, and large numbers 
are shot. 

ChAteau, Chatel, or Castel, from the Lat. 
castellum , ‘a fort,’ enters as a component part 
into many names of places in France. See Castle. 
A ‘ chateau en Espagne ’ is a castle in the air. 

Chateaubriand, Francois Ren*;, Vicomte 
DE, a distinguished French writer and politician, 
was born at St Malo, in Brittany, on September 4 , 
1768. He belonged to a noble Breton family, and 
was the youngest of ten children. His early years 
were spent partly by the sea at St Malo and partly 
in the seclusion of the woodland chfiteau of Com- 
bourg. He was educated at Dol and Rennes, 
and served for a short time as an ensign in the 
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regiment of Navarre. In 1791 he sailed to North 
America, and spent eight months there in the 
travels which are recounted in his Voyctye en 
A miriquc. On hearing of the arrest of Louis 
XVI. he returned to France and joined the 
army of the Emigres. During the Prussians* 
retreat he was left behind for dead near Namur, 
but contrived to make his way to that town, 
and thence, with no little difficulty, to England. 
For some years he maintained himself in London 
by teaching and writing translations; in 1797 he 
published an Essai sur les Involutions, and in 
1800 he was enabled to return to France. A tala, 
a love-story of savage life, the scene of which 
is laid in the American forests and prairies, 
appeared in 1801, and established Chateaubriand’s 
literary reputation. The Genic dn Christ ianisme 
(1802), a vindication of the Church of Rome, raised 
him to the foremost position among the French 
men of letters of the day. He was neither a sound 
thinker nor a skilful controversialist, and the 
merit of his famous treatise lies almost entirely 
in its brilliant passages of description. These, 
however, are often curiously out of place in a work 
of the kind. Sainte-Beuve, who spoke of the 
Gfntc as a coup dc theatre ct d'autcl, declared that 
many of them would have been more warrantablv 
included in a Ginie du Pagttnisme . But the book 
appeared when there was a widespread reaction 
against scepticism, and its eloquent pleadings 
were favourable to the conciliatory policy which 
Napoleon had adopted in regard to the pope. 
Its success in consequence was enormous. Its 
author was in 1803 appointed secretary to the 
embassy at Rome, where he wrote his Lcttres sur 
V Italic , and in 1804 was sent as ambassador to 
the little republic of Valais. But on the murder 
of the Due d’Engliien, Chateaubriand refused to 
hold office under Napoleon. He set out to the 
East in 1806, visited Greece, Palestine, and Egypt, 
and returned to France in 1807. Two years later 
he issued Les Martyrs , a prose epic, of which the 
action passes in the days of Diocletian. There is 
much that is false, much that is extravagant in 
this singular book, and the borrowed epical machin- 
ery works clumsily throughout. But there is 
genuine passion in the episode of Velleda; and in 
calling up a vision of the beauty of the ancient 
world the writer exhibits an almost unsurpassable 
mastery of ornate prose. In 1814 Chateaubriand 
published a pamphlet, Dc Bonaparte et des Bourbons, 
which Louis XVIII. declared to be worth an army 
to the Legitimist cause. From 1814 to 1824 he 
gave a thorough -going support to the Restoration 
monarchy. He was made a peer and a minister 
of state, and from 1822 to 1824 held the post of 
ambassador extraordinary at the British court. It 
was his ambition to become the guiding power in 
French politics ; he believed that it lay in him 
to reconcile Legitimism and liberty. He was 
disappointed, however, in his hope of becoming 
prime-minister, and from 1824 to 1830 he figured 
as a Liberal politician. On the downfall of Charles 
X. he refused to swear allegiance to Louis- Philippe, 
and went back to the Royalist party. His changes 
of front were not duo to mere selfish ambition. A 
Breton noble, he was by his birth and associations 
a Royalist ; his writings prove that he was deeply 
imbued with the anti-social sentimentalism of 
Rousseau (he claimed Byron as his pupil) ; he had 
almost no logical faculty, and he was by tempera- 
ment imperious and rebellious. ‘In natural dis- 
position,’ he wrote in 1831, 4 1 am still a Republican.’ 
His politics were thus a tissue of inconsistencies, 
but to regard him as a mere time-server is to 
misunderstand his character. During the reign 
of Louis-Philippe he withdrew from public affairs, 
and occupied himself in preparing liis Mimoires 

d* outre Tombc for posthumous publication. Parts 
of this eloquent autobiography appeared, however, 
before his death, which occurred on July 4, 1848. 
Besides those mentioned above, his w’ritings include 
the Itiniraire de Paris d Jerusalem ; Les Natchez , 
a prose epic dealing with savage life in Ndrth 
America ; and two works of fiction, Beni and Le 
Dernier des Abenctrages . 

Chateaubriand is a writer whom it is difficult 
to criticise justly. He was not a thinker, and he 
produced no book which has the unity and sustained 
excellence of an enduring work of art. He dealt in 
false sentiment and extravagant imagery ; he w r as 
blind to the virtues of simplicity and restraint. 
Sainte-Beuve said he transferred the capital oPprose 
from Rome to Byzantium and introduced the style 
of the lower empire. But when he is at his best his* 
brilliant and glow ing diction acts on the reader like 
an enchantment. His writings revealed new capa- 
bilities in the French language. There is no 
French author of earlier date whose prose can 
compare with Chateaubriand’s in the powder of 
conveying the beauty and mystery of nature. His 
style, with its magical play of colour, its cunning 
felicity of descriptive phrase, was a new thing in 
French literature. It fascinated readers accus- 
tomed to the cold and polished prose of the 
classical school, and marked the beginning of a 
new T literary epoch. Chateaubriand has been justly 
called the father of the romantic school, and the 
beauty and grandeur of his finest descriptive pass- 
ages have been surpassed by none of his followers. 
See Sainte-Beuve,^ Chateaubriand ct son Grovpe 

Li tt entire (2 vols. 1877). 

C lift t CAll briailG a town in the French depart- 
ment of Loycr Loire, on the Clifcre, 40 miles NNE. 
of Nantes by rail, with several old churches and a 
castle, iron-founding and bell-casting, and produc- 
tive iron-mines close by. Pop. 5150. 

CllAteailflllll, a pretty town in the French 
department of Eure-et-Loir, on the Loir, a tribu- 
tary of the Loire, 83 miles SW. of Paris by rail. 

It was almost destroyed by fire in 1723, and on 
18th October 1870 w as captured by the Germans 
after an obstinate resistance. Dunois is buried 
in the chapel of the stately castle. Pop. 6709. 

€h&teau Galllard. See Andelys. 

Ch&teail-Goiltier* a towrn in the French de- 
partment of Mayenne, on the Mayenne, 180 miles 
WSW. of Paris by rail. It has linen and woollen 
manufactures. Pop. 7334. 

ChAteau Margaux. See Margaux. 

C-llAteaiiroux, the capital of the French de- 
partment of Indre, on the left bank of the river 
lndre, 88 miles 8. of Orleans by rail. It has manu- 
factures of w T oollens, iron, leather, and tobacco. 
General Bertrand was born and died here, and a 
statue w as erected to him in 1854. Pop. (1872) 
16,858; (1886) 21,995. 

Ch Ateau-Thierry* a town in the 'Flench de- 
partment of Aisne, 59 miles E. by N. of Paris 
by rail, with manufactures of mathematical and 
musical instruments, dye-works, and quarries. 

It has the mins of an old castle (720), and is 
the birthplace of Lafontaine ; here, too, Napoleon 
defeated the Prussians and Russians, 12th Feb- 
ruary 1814. Pop. 6405. 

ChAtelaine* the wife of the ch&telain or Cas- 
tellan (q.v.), the commander of a feudal castle. A 
chain e cndtelaine or simply chdtelaine, a chain such 
as a ladv chatelaine might wear (cf. the English 
housewife), is a chain depending from the waist, to 
which are attached keys, scissors, &c. 

ChAtclard. See Chastelard. 
ChAtelet-LomonG Gabrielle milie, Mar- 
quise DU, a very learned Frenchwoman, notorious 
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foAher intimacy with Voltaire, was born at Paris, 
17t\ December 1706. At an early period she dis- 
played a great aptitude for the acquisition of 
knowledge. She studied Latin and Italian with 
he# father the Baron de Breteuil, and subsequently 
betook herself with zeal to mathematics and 
the physical sciences. Distinguished alike for her 
beauty and talent, she soon found a host of suitors 
for her hand. Her choice fell on the Marquis du 
Ch&telet-Lomont, but her marriage did not hinder 
her from forming, in 1733, a tenaresse for Voltaire, 
who came to reside with her at Cirey, a chateau on 
the borders of Champagne and Lorraine, belonging 
to her husband. Hero they studied, loved, quar- 
relled, and loved again, for several years. In 1747, 
however, she became ‘ not insensible to the brilliant 
•qualities * of a certain M. Saint- Lambert, a captain 
of the Lorraine Guards ; and the result was, that 
the philosopher had to make room for the soldier, 
and content himself for the future with being 
the ‘ demoted and indulgent friend’ of his former 
mistress. She died at Luneville, 10th Septem- 
ber 1749, a few days after having given birth 
to a child. Her first writing was Institutions 
de Physique (1740), a treatise on the philosophy 
of Leibnitz. She also translated the Principia of 
Newton into French, accompanying it with alge- 
braic elucidations. It did not, however, appear 
1 till 1756. See Voltaire, and the Life of the 
Marquise by Capefigue ( 1868). • 

ChAtellerault, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Vienne, on the river Vipnne, 40 miles S. of 
'Tours by rail. A handsome stone bridge, with a 
.gateway built by Sully at one end, connects it with 
a suburb on the other side of the river. It is a 
smoky, dingy place, one of the chief seats of the 
cutlery manufacture in France, and since 1820 has 
had a government small -arms factory. Its river- 
port makes it the entrepot for the produce of an 
■extensive district. The title of Duke of Chfitel- 
lerault was conferred by Heniy II. in 1548 on 
James Hamilton, Earl of Arran and Regent of 
Scotland; and it now is claimed by both the 
Duke of Abercorn and the Duke of Hamilton — 
by the latter under an imperial decree (1864) of 
Napoleon III. Pop. ( 1872) 13,360 ; ( 1886) 14,498. 

Chatham ( Saxon Ceteham or Ccettham, ‘ village 
-of cottages ’ ), a parliamentary borough, river- port, 
fortified town, and naval arsenal, in the county of 
Kent, situated on the right bank of the Medway, 
at the upper part of its estuary, 30 miles ESE. 
of London. It forms almost one continuous town 
with Rochester ( q. v. ) on the west, but itself has ; 
few objects of interest, being much of it ill built and 
irregular, although great improvements have been 
•effected in recent years. The High Street is 1£ 
mile long, parallel to the river. Chatham owes 
its importance to its naval and military establish- 
ments situated at Brompton, a suburb on high 
ground overlooking the Medway. There is also a 
large convict establishment. The Chatham forti- 
fied lines are the frequent scenes of field-operations, 
imitation battles, and reviews. Pop. ( 1851 ) 28,424 ; 
(1871) 45,792; (1888) 47,634. The borough sends 
•one member to parliament. Traces of Roman 
villas have been found, with Roman bricks, tiles, 
•coins, and weapons. The dockyard was founded 
by Elizabeth before the threatened invasion of 
the Spanish Armada. In 1662 it was removed to 
its present site. In 1667 the Dutch, under De 
Ruyter, sailed up the Medway, and, in spite of the 
fire from the castle, destroyed much shipping and 
stores. 

In a military point of view, the lines of detached 
forts connected with Chatham constitute a fortifica- 
tion of great strength ; and the whole is regarded 
.as a flank defence for London in the event of an 


invader seeking to march on the capital from the 
south coast. In 1888 an additional chain of forts 
was being built by convict labour over a wider area. 
The place is also defended by some strong forts on 
the Medway. In and near Chatham are Fort Pitt, 
a military hospital and strong fort ; Melville 
Hospital, for marines and sailors ; barracks for in- 
fantry, marines, artillery, and engineers ; a park of 
artillery; and magazines, storehouses, and depots 
on a large scale. 

Chatham is one of the principal royal ship- 
building establishments in the kingdom, and a 
visit to it never fails to impress the stranger with a 
sense of the naval power of England. The dock- 
yard is nearly two miles in length, containing 
several building-slips, and wet-docks sufficiently 
capacious for the largest ships; and the whole is 
traversed in every direction by tramways for loco- 
motives, with a gauge of 18 inches. Three great 
wet-docks on reclaimed marsh land were completed 
in 1883 after the labour of 17 years, and at a total 
cost of about £3,000,000 (including cost of site ; as 
also convict labour valued at £400,000). The re- 
claimed land extended to 400 acres ; and the aggre- 
gate water area of the three new wet-docks is 67 
acres. A duplicate of Brunei’s block-making 
machinery is kept at Chatham to supplement that 
at Portsmouth. The dockyard is controlled by an 
admiral -superintendent. The actual workmen, 
artisans anil labourers,' vary in number according 
to the amount of shipbuilding and repairing going 
on. In the navy estimates provision is irtade for 
about 5000 artisans and labourers. A statue of 
Lieutenant Waghorn, a native of Chatham, and the 
pioneer of the ‘ overland route ’ to India, has been 
erected near the railway station ; but Chatham’s 
most cherished memories are of Charles Dickens. 

Chatham, ( 1 ) a town of Ontario, on the Thames, 
67 miles SW. of London by rail, with a number of 
mills and foundries, soap and candle works, and an 
active trade in grain, pork, and wood. Pop. 5873. — 
(2) A port of entry in the north of New Brunswick, 
on the Miramichi, 6 miles NE. of Newcastle, with 
a good harbour, ship-yards, foundries, a Catholic 
cathedral, and a college. Pop. 3000. 

Chatham, William Pitt, Earl of, some- 
times styled Pitt the Elder, one of the greatest 
English orators and statesmen of the 18th century, 
was the younger son of a country gentleman, Robert 
Pitt of Boconnoc, in Cornwall, and was born 
November 15, 1708. After an education at Eton 
and Oxford, he travelled on the Continent, and on 
his return obtained a cornetcy in the Blues. In 
1735 he entered parliament for Old Sarum — that 
synonym for electoral corruption — a borough then 
belonging to his family. He espoused the side of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, then at deadly feud with 
the king, and offered as the leader of a number of 
young discontented Whigs known as the ‘ Patriots ’ 
a determined opposition to Walpole, who was at the 
head of affairs. He was deprived of his commission 
in consequence — an insult and injufy which only 
increased the vehemence of his denunciations of the 
court and the government. His influence, both 
in and out of the House of Commons, increased 
rapidly ; and Walpole being driven from power in 
1742, the king, notwithstanding his hatred of Pitt, 
found it necessary, four years later, to allow of his 
admission to a subordinate place in the Broad 
Bottom administration ; subsequently he was ap- 
pointed to the lucrative office of paymaster-general. 
The Duchess of Marlborough, pleased with his 
patriotism and powers of oratory, left him £10,000 ; 
and later, Sir William Pynsent, struck with similar 
admiration, left him his whole property, amounting 
to some £3000 a year, and including what became 
the family place of the Pitts in Somersetshire. In 
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1755, when Henry Fox (afterwards Lord Holland) 
was made secretary of state, finding himself opposed 
to the foreign policy of the new minister, Pitt 
resigned office as paymaster. In the following 
year, when the king, unwillingly acceding to 
popular demands, had to dismiss Fox, Pitt became 
nominally secretary of state, but was virtually 
premier. He immediately began to put into exe- 
cution his own plan of carrying on the war with 
France, and inaugurating a brilliantly successful 
foreign policy. He raised the militia and strength- 
ened the naval power ; but the king’s old enmity 
and German predilections led him to oppose Pitt’s 
policy, who thereupon resigned office in April 1757, 
but was recalled in June, m obedience to the loud 
demands of the people. 

Now firmly established in power, Pitt’s war 
policy was characterised by unusual vigour and 
sagacity. Success returned to the British arms. 


on his descendants. Chatham’s personal aj, 
azice was dignified and imposing, and combined 
with a voice of the most magnificent compass, 
added greatly to the attractions of his oratory, 
which was of the most powerful kind. It is sited 
that even his whispers were, when he pleased, dis- 
tinctly heard outside the House in the lobby. His. 
upright and irreproachable character demanded the 
admiration of his enemies; but 'liis affectedness 
and haughtiness not unfrequently disgusted liis 
friends, and pride rather than principle seems to* 
have actuated his course at some important con- 
junctures of hia life. He had, however, an intense 
love of country ; the grand object of his ambition 
being to make his native land safe against all 
contingencies, and powerful among nations. See 
his Life by F. Thackeray (2 vols. 1827), and his. 
Correspondence (4 vols. 1838-40). 

Chatham Islands, a small group in the 


vZZS * V • tmauiaro islands, a small group in the 
™ r ™. ie8 '™ re r everywhere by Britain | Pacific, lying 360 miles E. of New Z^land, to* 

Skn n\ e f 5? Africa, m Canada, on : which they politically belong. They are the anti- 

the Rhine--a^ British fleets drove Ihe few French nodes of Toulouse in France. There are three 
shins thev did not eantore or H»tm. from almo.* { 8 i all , ls _ of w hi c h the largest, Chatham Island, fe. 

25 miles long — and some rocky islets. Total area, 
j 375 sq. in. ; pop. (1886 ) 394, of whom 159 were 
Maoris, and 36 Morioris or aborigines. The 
Chatham Islands were discovered in 1791 by Lieu- 


ships they did not capture or destroy from almost 
every sea. But the prime mover of all these bril- 
liant victories found himself compiled to resign 
(1761), when, on the accession of George III., and 
owing to the influence of Lord Bute, an attempt 
was made to introduce a vacillating policy into 
the government ; his immediate cause of resignation 
being the refusal of the majority of the cabinet to 
declare war with Spain, which Pitt, foreseeing as 
immineht, wished to commence before the Spaniards 
were thoroughly prepared. As some recompense 
for his important services Pitt received a pension of 
£3000 a year ; and his wife, sister of George Gren- 
ville, was created Baroness Chatham. Until 1766 
Pitt remained out of office, not offering a factious 
opposition to government, but employing all liis 
eloquence to defeat some of its most obnoxious 
measures. In that year he received the royal com- 
mands to form a ministry. He undertook the task, 
choosing for himself— to the astonishment of the 
public, and the sacrifice, to a considerable extent, 
of ^ his popularity — the almost sinecure office of 
Aprivy Seal, with a seat in the House of Lords as 
Viscount Pitt and Earl of Chatham. Ill-health 
prevented Chatham from taking any active part in 
this ministry, of which he was nominally the head, 
and which was weak and embarrassed throughout, 
and lie resigned in 1768, to hold office no more. 
He did not, however, cease to take an interest in 
public affairs. He spoke strongly against the 
arbitrary and harsh policy of government towards 
the American colonies, and warmly urged an 
amicable settlement of the differences. But when, 
America having entered into treaty with France, 
it was proposed by the Duke of Richmond to re- 
move the ministers, and make peace on any terms, 
ill though he was, Chatham came down to the 
House of Lords. In a powerful address he pro- 
tested against the implied prostration of Britain 
before the throne of the Bourbons, and declared 
that war, with whatever issue, would be prefer- 
able to the proposed terms of peace. This 
address secured a majority against the motion, 
and the war was continued. But it was the 
orator’s last effort; for, exhausted by speaking, 
on rising again to reply to a query addressed 
to him by the Duke of Richmond, his physical 
powers suddenly failed, he fell back into the 
arms of his friends, and was carried by his second 
son, William, less than five years later him- 
self prime-minister, from the House. He died 
May 11, 1778.. He was honoured with a public 
funeral in Westminster Abbey, where a statue was 
also erected to his memory at the public expense ; 
and in addition, government voted £20,000 to pay 
liis debts, and conferred a pension of £4000 a year 


tenant Broughton, of the brig Chatham. A large* 
brackish lake occupies the interior of Chatham 
Island, which is of volcanic origin and hilly. Stock- 
rearing and seal -fishing are the chief industries, the 
islanders having in 1886 no fewer that 63,650 sheep 
and 670 cattle, with which they supply passing 
whalers. Timber of any size is unknown, so that 
the native canoe is merely wicker-work bound 
together by cordage of indigenous flax. The Morioris 
numbered 1200 m 1831, when 800 Maoris were 
landed from New Zealand, by whom the former 
were reduced to 90 in nine years’ time. 

€hati» a small leopard- like cat, smaller than an 
ocelot, found in South America. 

CM Atilloii, a town in the French department of 
C6te d’Or, on the Seine, 49 miles NNW. of Dijon. 
A congress of allied sovereigns was held here in 
1814, from February 5 to March 19, and opened 
fruitless negotiations with Napoleon respecting 
conditions oi peace. Pop. 5120. 

Chat Moss, a bog in Lancashire, the largest 
in England, 7 miles W. of Manchester, and 10 sq. 
m. in extent. It is celebrated as having in 1793- 
1800 been the scene of the first great and success- 
ful efforts for the reclaiming of bogs, largely 
through the instrumentality of Roscoe the his- 
torian, and in 1829 of one of George Stephenson’s, 
great engineering triumphs in the construction of 
the Liverpool and Manchester Railway. It is 
very slightly elevated above the sea, and from 
20 to 30 feet in depth. Stephenson laid branches 
of trees and hedge-cuttings, and in the softest 
places rude hurdles interwoven with heather, on 
the natural surface of the ground, containing inter- 
twined roots of heather and long grass ; a thin 
layer of gravel was then spread above all, and on it 
the sleepers, chairs, and rails were laid in the usual 
manner. Drains were at the same time cut on 
both sides of the line, and in the central part of the 
moss a conduit was formed beneath the line of 
railway of old tar-barrels placed end to end. Not- 
withstanding difficulties which every one but him- 
self deemed insuperable, Stephenson constructed 
the portion of the line through Chat Moss at a 
smaller expense than any other part of the railway. 
See Boa. 

Chatswortll, the magnificent seat of the Duke 
of Devonshire, one of the most splendid private 
mansions in England, is situated in Derbyshire, on 
the Derwent, 25 miles N. by W. of Derby. The 
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domain was purchased by Sir William Cavendish, 
w3b in 1553 Degan the old mansion, which, after 
hisldeath in 1557, was completed by his widow, 
4 Bess of Hardwick,' afterwards Countess of Shrews- 
bury. Here Mary, Queen of Scots, was five times 
inrarisoned during 1573-81. The present edifice in- 
cludes the old Palladian pile built in 1687-1706 by 
the first Duke of Devonshire, and the north wing 
added in 1820. The facade is 720 feet long, or with 
the terraces, 1200 feet. The building is nearly a 
square, with an inner quadrangle. Chats worth is 
famed for its library, and for its pictures and sculp- 
tures by Holbein, Titian, Teniers, Murillo, Rey- 
nolds, Landseer, Canova, Thonvaldsen, Chan trey, 
&c. *The gardens and park, 10 miles in circuit, offer 
an exquisite variety of hill and dale. They were 
laid out by Loudon and Paxton, and are celebrated 
for their trees, shrubs, rockwork, deer, and water- 
works — only surpassed by those at Versailles. The 
conservatory, unrivalled in Europe, covers nearly 
an acre, measures 300 by 145 feet, is 65 feet higli, 
and ha» 70,000 square feet of glass, with a carriage- 
road through it. Hobbes, the philosopher, lived 
much at Chatsworth. See Cavendish. 

Chattahoo chee, a headstream of the Appa- 
lachicola ( q. v. ). 

Chattanooga, capital of Hamilton county, 
Tennessee, a shipping centre on the Tennessee 
River, 151 miles SE. of Nashville, with good rail- 
way connections. The town has cotton and other 
manufactories, ironworks, tanneries, and sawmills. 
There was much fighting near here early in the 
civil war. Pop. (1870 ) 6093 ; (4880) 12,892. 

Chattel ( Old Fr. chat el, from Low Lat. capitate , 
meaning the capital or principal sum in a loan ; 
hence goods in general, especially cattle, as dis- 
tinguisYied from land ), in the law of England, is a 
term used to designate any kind of property which, 
with reference either to the nature of the subject 
or the character of the interest possessed in it, is 
not freehold. Ownership in personal or movable 
property is generally absolute. Any estate or 
interest in lands and tenements not amounting to 
freehold is a chattel. But as, between property 
thus * savouring of realty * and mere personal 
movables — money, plate, cattle, and the like — 
there was a manifest distinction, chattels were, 
consequently, distinguished into chattcls-real and 
chattefs-personal. These classes of property differ 
considerably as to the method of holding and trans- 
ferring them and their devolution on death. See 
Real anp Personal Property. 

Chatterer, a significant popular name, often 
applied to the birds of a smalt family (Ampclidoj) 
of finch-like Perching birds ( Insessores ). The short 
broad beak with only a hint of a hook, the soft 
plumage, and tolerably long wings are character- 
istics of the family. Only about nine species, of 
small size, are known, and confined to the warmer 
parts of the nearctic and pala'arctic regions. . The 
Bohemian Waxwing ( Ampclis garrulus ), living in 
the north of Europe, Asia, and America, hut com- 
ing south in winter, sometimes in vast numbers, 
and the Cedar Bird of America are the best-known 
examples. See Waxwing. 

Cftiattertoil, Thomas, was born at Bristol, 
20th November 1752. His father, a sub-chanter in 
the cathedral, and master of a charity school, was 
a roystering fellow, yet a lover of books and coins, 
a dabbler in magic; he had died in the August 
before the poet was bom. The mother, a poor 
schoolmistress and needlewoman, brought up her 
boy and liis sister beneath the shadow of St Mary 
Redcliffe, that glorious church where their fore- 
fathers had been sextons since the days of Eliza- 
beth. He seemed a dull, dreamy child till his 
seventh year ; then he 4 fell in love * with an old 


ilium inated music folio, and, quickly learning to 
read from a black-letter Bible, began to devour 
every book that fell in his way. He was a scholar 
of Colston’s bluecoat hospital from 1760 till 1767, 
and then he was bound apprentice to Lambert, an 
attorney. In December r7G2 he wrote his first 
poem, On the Last Epiphany ; in the summer of 
1764, the first of his pseudo-antiques, Elinour and 
Juga, which imposed on the junior usher of his 
school, and which he professed to have got from 
Canynge’s Coffer in the muniment room of St 
Mary’s. Next, early in 1767, for one Burgum, a 
pewterer, he concocted a pedigree of the Do Berg- 
ham family (this brought him five shillings); and 
in 1768 he hoaxed the whole city with a descrip- 
tion, 4 from an old manuscript,’ of the opening of 
Bristol Bridge in 1248. 

His life at Lambert’s was a sordid one ; he slept 
with the footboy, and took his meals in the kitchen. 
Yet, his duties over — and lie discharged them 
well — he had ample leisure for his darling studies, 
poetry, history, neraldry, music, antiquities. An 
attempt to draw Dodsley had failed, when, in 
March 1769, lie sent Horace Walpole a 4 transcript’ 
of The llyse of Peyncteynge , uritten by T. Ramie , 
J4&9, for Mastre Canynge. Walpole, quite taken 
in, wrote at once to his unknown correspondent, 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manuscript, 
deploring his ignorance of the ‘ Saxon language,’ 
and half offering to usher the Rowley poems to the 
world. Back came a fresh hatch of manuscript, 
and with it a sketch of Chatterton’s own history. 
The poeins, however, being show'll to Mason and 
Gray, w'ero pronounced by them to be forgeries ; 
and Walpoles next letter w r as a letter of advice, 
to stick to liis calling, that so, 1 when he should 
have made a fortune, lie might unbend himself 
with the studies consonant to his inclinations.’ A 
curt request for the return of the MSS. lay six w r eeks 
unanswered during Walpole’s absence in Paris. A 
second, still curter ; and, 4 snapping up poems and 
letters,’ Walpole ‘returned both to him, and 
thought no more of him or them ’ — until, two years 
after, Goldsmith told him of Chatterton’s death. 

Was it iest or grim earnest, a boyish freak or a 
suicitlc’s farew’ell, that * Last Will and Testament 
of Thomas Chatterton . . . executed in the pres- 
ence of Omniscience this 14th of April 1770?' 
Anyhow', falling into his master’s hands, it pro- 
cured the hasty cancelling of his indentures ; and 
ten days later the boy quitted Bristol for London. 
There lie arrived with his poems, and perhaps five 
guineas in his pocket, and lodged first at one 
Walmslcy’s, a plasterer, in Shoreditch ; next, from 
the middle of June, at Brooke Street, Hoi born. 
Abstemious, sleepless, lie fell to work as with a 
hundred hands, pouring forth satires, squibs, 
stories, political essays, burlettas, epistles in 
Junius’ style (for ‘Wilkes and liberty'), and the 
matchless lkiladc of Charitie. For a while his 
prospects seemed golden. The publishers spoke 
him fair ; he obtained an interview with the Lord 
Mayor Beckford ; in the first two months he earned 
eleven guineas ( at the rate of from a farthing to 
tw'opence a line) ; and he sent home glowing letters, 
with a box of presents for his mother and sister. 
Then Beckford died ; the ‘ patriotic ’ publishers 
took fright; the dead season set in ;.ho had over- 
stocked the market with unpaid wares ; a last 
desperate application failed for the post of surgeon 
to a Bristol slaver. He was penniless, starving, yet 
too proud to accept the meal his landlady offered 
him, when, on 24tn August 1770, he locked himself 
into his garret, tore up his papers, and was found 
the next morning dead — poisoned with arsenic. 
They buried him in the paupers’ pit of the Shoe 
Lane Workhouse, a site usurped fifty-six years 
later by Farringdon Market. 
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For eighty years the Rowley controversy was 
waged with no less bitterness than ignorance, the 
Rowleyans including Jacob Bryant (1781), Dean 
Milles (1782), and Dr S. R. Maitland (1857); the 
anti-Rowleyans, Tyrwhitt (1777-82) and Warton 
(1778-82). The subject was once and for ever 
laid to rest by Profeasor Skeat in his edition of 
Chat ter ton's Poetical Works ( 2 vols. 1875). Vol. i. 
contains Chatterton’s acknowledged poems, 78 in 
number ; vol. ii. the 43 Rowley poems, with an 
essay thereon by the editor. Almost unconsciously 
the learned professor establishes Chatterton’s won- 
drous originality. Theft from an unknown poet ? — 
there is not ‘ the slightest indication that Chatter- 
ton had ever seen a MS. of early date.’ Indebted- 
ness to Chaucer ? — he had ‘ read very little of this 
excellent author. ... If he had really taken pains 
to read and study Chaucer, or Lydgate, or any old 
author earlier than the age of Spenser, the Rowley 
Poems would have been very different. They 
would then have borne some resemblance to the 
language of the 15th century, whereas they are 
rather less like the literature of that period than of 
any other. . . . The metres are mostly wrong, the 
rimes are sometimes faulty ; the words [taken 
mostly from Kersey’s Dictionary, and 93 per cent, 
of them misused] are wrongly coined, or nave the 
wrong number of syllables ; and the phrases often 
involve anachronisms, or, occasionally, plagiarisms.’ 
These last from such recent poets as Dryden and 
Gray — from the former of whom he boldly stole the 
line, * And tears began to flow ; ’ from the latter 
adapted the conception, ‘ closed his eyes in endless 
(everlasting) night.’ 

‘ An owl mangling a poor dead nightingale,’ said 
Coleridge of Dean Milles ; the words apply to many 
more critics of Chatterton. There are those among 
them whose patronising praise and commonplace 
censure enable us to feel how Chatterton was 
worsted in life’s battle, why he blew up the ship 
sooner than strike his colours. Others there are — 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, Rossetti— whose 
precious tributes attest the boy-poet’s divinity. 
No man can tell what Chatterton might have done ; 
what he did do is patent to every one. Had Shake- 
speare died, or Milton, in his eighteenth year, or 
even Keats, the world had never heard of their 
existence. But he, a lad, with chances infinitely 
less than theirs, had written his name by then so 
high in Fame’s temple, that purblind pilgrims must 
accept his achievement on hearsay. If he had lived 
to be famous, the fraud of the ‘ poet-priest Rowley ’ 
would not, belike, have been more nardly blamed 
than that of ‘ Jedediah Cleishbotham.’ As it is, 
the conscientious critics have found it less difficult 
to dilate on Chatterton’s pride and scepticism, his 
vices and deceit, nay, on the meteorology of 1770, 
than to master the difficult Rowley an dialect, and 
to .gauge the genius of this nursling of medievalism, 
this harbinger of the Renascence of Wonder, to use 
Mr Theodore Watts’s definition of the neo-Romantic 
movement. For Mr Watts it was reserved to point 
out Chatterton’s metrical inventiveness, and his ‘un- 
deniable influence, both as to spirit and as to form, 
upon the revival in the 19th century of the romantic 
temper — that temper, without which English 
poetry can scarcely perhaps hold a place at all when 
challenged in a court of universal criticism. . . . 
As a youthful poet showing that power of artistic 
self-effacement which is generally found to be in- 
compatible with the eager energies of poetic youth 
— as a producer, that is to say, of work purely 
artistic and in its highest reaches unadulterated by 
lyric egotism — the author of the Rowley Poems ( if 
we leave out of consideration the acknowledged 
poems), however inferior to Keats in point of 
sheer beauty, stands alongside him in our litera- 
ture, and stands with him alone. ’ 




See Mr Watts’s essay in voL iii. of Ward’s English Pqjts 
(1880); Sir Herbert Croft’s Love and Madness (1790); 
and the Lives of Chatterton byDix ( 1837 ), Dr Daftiiel 
Wilson (1869), and Professor Masson (1874). * 

Chaucer, Geoffrey. The date 1328 \Jor 
Chaucer’s birth is now justly rejected as having no 
authority and being quite incompatible with some 
ascertained facts of his later life. There can be little 
doubt he was born in or about 1340. He was the 
son of John Chaucer by his second wife Agnes, of 
unknown surname, a niece of one Hamo de Copton. 

( His first wife, Joan de Esthalle, was certainly 
living as late as 1331.) This John Chaucer was 
son of Robert Chaucer, of Ipswich and London, so 
that the poet’s family can be traced to the eaStern 
counties. John Chaucer was a vintner and a tavern- 
keeper, and may perhaps be identified with the 
John Chaucer who was deputy to the king’s butler 
in the port of Southampton in 1348, and ‘seems 
afterwards to have held the same situation in the 
port of London.’ John’s house was in Thames 
Street by Walbrook, at hr near the foot of Dow- 
gate Hill; and there we may well suppose the 
future poet was born. 

Of his boyhood we know nothing. There were 
good schools in London then as now — e.g. Paul’s 
Cathedral School and Anthony’s, and Chaucer 
probably was sent to one of them. At a later period 
the variety and the minuteness of his knowledge 
are remarkable, and we know that he was an assid- 
uous** student. Likely enough his studious habits 
were more or less formed anti the basis of his know- 
ledge laid in his ea^ly days. It is possible he may 
have gone to Oxford or to Cambridge, but there is 
no evidence of value on this point. In his works 
he shows some acquaintance with both universities ; 
but this may have been picked up incidentally. 
What is certain is that in 1357 and 1358 he was a 
page in the service of Elizabeth, Countess of Ulster, 
wife of Lionel, Duke of Clarence. From that ser- 
vice lie would seem to have been presently trans- 
ferred to the king’s household. In 1359 lie first 
bore anus. ’ He served in the campaign in France 
in that year — a campaign famous for the bitter 
sufferings which the English army had to endure. 
Chaucer was taken prisoner at lietiers in Brittany, 
but was presently ransomed, the king contributing 
£16 towards the required amount. 

And now we lose sight of Chaucer for some eight 
years. His father died in 1366, and his mother soon 
after married one Bartholomew Attechapel ; but 
of Geoffrey no mention has yet been found till 1367, 
when the king grants him a pension for life, ‘ or 
until we shall think it right to make some other 
order to suit his condition.’ He is described as 
‘ dilectus valettus noster ’ ( ‘ our beloved yeoman ’ ), 
and in an Issue Roll as * unus valettorum camera* 
regis ’ ( ‘ one of the yeomen of the king’s chamber ’ ). 

It seems fairly certain that by this time Chaucer 
was married. In 1366 one Philippa Chaucer 
appears amongst the ladies of the queen’s bed- 
chamber, and there is no good reason ior doubting 
that this was the poet’s wife. Her maiden name 
was in all probability lioet. It is commonly sup- 
posed that she was the daughter of Sir Payne 
lioet of Hainault and king-at-arms of Guienne, and 
so the sister of Katherine who married Sir Hugh 
Swinford, and afterwards became the mistress and 
eventually the wife of John of Gaunt. After the 
queen’s death in 1369 she passed into the house- 
hold in which her sister was such an important 
figure, and very likely remained there till her death 
in 1387. She gave birth, it would seem about 1362 
or 1363, to Thomas, a noticeable personage in the 
House of Commons in the following century ; prob- 
ably to Elizabeth ( circa 1365), for whose novitiate 
at the Abbey of Barking John of Gaunt paid some 
£50 in 1381, and to Lewis, bom in the same year in 
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^khich his sister was admitted at Barking, for whom 
hs father wrote some ten years later a treatise on 
thl Astrolabe. But the whole matter of Chaucer’s 
married life is involved in much obscurity. It is in 
evidence that when he was certainly married lie 
speaks of himself several times as one unblessed 
with love’s favour; nor can these expressions be 


After his marriage, is assuredly that of a forlorn 
bachelor. On the whole, we believe him to have 
married about 1360, and that for some reason or 
other not at present discovered, if ever to be, his 
maAied life was disturbed and unhappy. 

In the year 1369 Chaucer comes certainly before 
us as a poet, with his Death of Blanche the Duchess. 
This is not probably his first writing; but it is 
highly important, because the date of it is exactly 
fixed by the subject. It laments the death of the 
Lady Blanche, the first wife of John of Gaunt, which 


took place in September 1369. It is in many ways 
a crude composition, and a sufficient proof that 
Chaucer’s art was, like that of many of the greatest 
masters, not precocious but of slow growth. But 
even so it illustrates his great gift of style, and 
gives satisfactory promise of his future excellence. 

The following years of Chaucer’s life exhibit him 
to us both as a much-employed man of business 
and as a rapidly developing man of letters. In 
1370 he went abroad on the king’s service ; in 
1372-73 on a royal mission to Italy — to Genoa, Pisa, 
Florence ; in 1376, abroad, it in not known where ; 
in 1377, to Flanders and to France ; in 1378, to 
Italy again. Thus he seems to have been highly 
valued as a commissioner and a diplomatist. Mean- 
while in 1374 he was appointed Comptroller of the 
Customs and Subsidy of Wools, Skins, and Tanned 
Hides in the port of London ; in 1382, Comptroller 
of the Petty Customs ; and in 1385 lie was allowed 
to nominate a permanent deputy — a most important 
concession, as by the terms of his appointment lie 
was, like his predecessors, to write the rolls of his 
office with his own hand and to be continually 

S nt. Nor were other marks of royal and of 
favour wanting. In 1374, on St George’s 
day, the king granted him a pitcher of wine daily, 
to be received in the port of London from the hands 
of the king’s butler. In the same year John of 
Gaunt conferred on him a pension of £10 for life for 
the good service rendered by him and his wife 
Philippa to the duke, to his consort (the duke’s 
second wife, Constance, daughter of Peter the 
Cruel, married in 1371), and to his mother the 
queen. In 1375 he received from the crown the 
custody of the lands and person of Edmond Staple- 
gate of Kent, which brought him in £104 (well over 
£1000 of our money), and the custody of some pro- 
perty at Soles, also in Kent. In 1386 he was elected 
a knight of the shire for Kent. These were Chaucer’s 
most prosperous years in an income-making sense. 

To turn to his literary work during these years, 
the following writings certainly belong to the period 
between 1369 and 1387 — i.e. between the composition 
of The Book of the Duchess , and that of the Pro- 
logue to The Canterbury Tales — and were probably 
produced in the order in which they are here named : 
The Assembly of Fowls, The Home of Fame, Troilus 
and Cressida, and The Legend of Good Women ; 
and besides these in unascertained order the Tale 
of Griselda (afterwards assigned to one of the 
Canterbury pilgrims — the Clerk), the Tale of Con- 
stance ( afterwards assigned to the Man of Law ), the 
Legend of the Martyred Christian Boy ( afterwards 
assigned to the Prioress), the Legend of Saint 
Cecilia (afterwards assigned to the Second Nun), 
and the Story of Palamon and Arcite in its first 
shape (afterwards rewritten and assigned to the 


Knight ). N one of these pieces represents the poet’s 
genius in all its fullness or its maturity ; they ex- 
hibit its gradual expansion and growth. As we see 
Chaucer m these he is not yet completely master of 
himself, or wholly satisfied with the instruments at 
his command — e.g. with the metrical forms then 
current around him. By far the most important 
influence acting upon him during this middle period 
of his literary life >vas the influence of Italy ; and 
in this respect his going to Genoa in 1372, as 
already mentioned, had an importance other than 
commercial or political. That w’as a journey that 


shape, and m one of the noblest shapes it has ever 
assumed in any age. Chaucer seems to have felt 
deeply the greatness of Dante. He appreciated 
worthily the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio ; but 
to the credit of his judgment, it was Dante that 
most profoundly impressed him. The Assembly of 
Fowls and The House of Fame largely reflect this 
impression, the latter so closely that Lydgate, 
as Professor Skeat points out, speaks ol it as 
4 Daunt in English.’ Much of his subject-matter 
he derived from his great Italian contemporaries, 
especially from Boccaccio. Tims the Reeve’s Tale, 
the Franklin’s, and the Shipman’s are all to lie 
found in the Decameron ; Troilus and Cressida is to 
a considerable extent a translation of Boccaccio’s 
Filostrato ; and the story of Palamon and Arcite 
is based upon that poet’s Teseide . The tale of 
Griselda is taken from a Latin letter of Petrarch’s, 
to w r hom Chaucer acknowledges his obligation 
in the Clerk’s Prologue. Oddly enough, he never 
mentions Boccaccio. In one passage in Troilus 
and Cressida ho would seem to denote him by the 
name of Lollius; but certainly in another, when 
he speaks of 4 mine author called Lollius,’ he de- 
notes Petrarch, for he proceeds to give a version 
of one of Petrarch’s sonnets. Dante he mentions 
by name several times. With both Petrarch ami 
Boccaccio it is probable that he was personally 
acquainted. Boccaccio w r as living at or near Flor- 
ence when Chaucer was there in 1372, and Petrarch 
near Padua, only some 120 miles aw ay. Certainly 
what is said in the Clerk’s Prologue points to ah 
actual meeting with Petrarch. 

However this may be, the influence of the Italian 
poets on Chaucer is beyond ouestion. Nor is it to 
t»e measured by what he borrowed in the way 
of iilot or incident or expression. It was far 
proiounder than such debts might suggest. It 
recreated him as an artist, giving him a new 
and loftier conception of artistic form and beauty. 
This regeneration is soon visible in the improve- 
ment of his style— in its growing dignity and 
shapeliness. It is strikingly indicated by his 
metrical progress. The old four-accented couplet 
seems to him 4 light and lew r d ; ’ lie needs some- 
thing weightier and statelier. He does not satisfy 
this need by importing the favourite Italian metres. 
The sonnet form does not appear in any extant 
work of his, though conceivably he may have 
attempted it. The terza rima he does seem to 
have essayed, as Professor Skeat has been the 
first to notice ; but he did not take to it, or it 
to him. What he did was to imitate not the letter 
but the spirit of the Italian masters. And in 
the heroic heptastich, and presently in the heroic 
couplet, he found metrical forms that satisfied the 
highest ideal. The crowning w r ork of the middle 
period of his life is certainly Troilus and Cressida — 
a w'ork in wdiich the abundant w'ealth of his genius 
is lavishly displayed. Probably about the year 
1384, when his official duties w ere so considerably 
lightened, Chaucer, now a complete master of the 
poetic craft, began to seek for some great subject. 
The first selection he made proved unsatisfactory ; 
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it was thb Legend of Good Women. The Prologue 
to this famous fragment is an admirable piece of 
writing; but the theme was soon felt to be weari- 
somely monotonous, and was abandoned. His 
second choice was happier, as it provided full 
scope for his various powers— for his humour and 
his dramatic faculty, as well as for his pathos 
and more purely poetical gift. This was the Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage, 

But before that final choice was made, having 
been suggested probably by an actual journey to 
St Thomas’s shrine, some strange reverses of fortune 
had befallen Chaucer. About the close of the year 
1386 he was deprived of both his places in the civil 
service ; and from this time to very nearly the end 
of his life, with slight intermissions, things went 
ill with him. The cause of his dismissal is obscure ; 
possibly he was involved in the intrigues that 
disturbed and disordered the court in the reign 
of King Richard II. ; possibly also there was some 
genuine dissatisfaction with the way in which his 
official work had been or was being performed. In 
1389 he received a new appointment— lie was ap 
pointed Clerk of the King's Works at the palace of 
Westminster, Tower of London, castle of Berk- 
hatustead, the king’s manors of Kennington, 
Eltham, Clarendon, Sheen, Byfleet, Langley, and 
Feckenham, and elsewhere, in this case, too, being 
allowed to nominate a deputy ; but his previous 
fate seems to have pursued him. Two years after- 
wards we find him superseded by one John Gedney. 
It was during this term of office that he went 
through the odd experience of being robbed twice 
in one day. What glimpses we have of him in the 
succeeding years show him in perpetual impecuni- 
osity and distress. It seems fairly clear that thrift 
was not one of his virtues. No sort of provision 
seems to have been made against a ‘ rainy clay ; ’ and 
now came many rainy days. For some two years 
he had to subsist as best he might on John of 
Gaunt’s pension of £10, his salary as one of the 
foresters of North Petherton Park, Somersetshire, 
and whatever wages, if any, were paid him as a 
king’s esquire. In 1394 King Richard granted him 
a pension of £20 for life; but the advances of pay- 
ment he applies for in the following year, and again 
and again later on, and other signs, such as the 
issue on his behalf of letters of protection from 
arrest for debt, sufficiently indicate his nn pros- 
perous condition. An improvement came with the 
accession to the throne of the son of his old friend 
and patron John of Gaunt. In October 1399, King 
Henry IV. granted him a pension of 40 marks 
(£26, 13s. 4d. ). This would raise his income to at 
least £500 a year of our money. And we may 
believe his few remaining months were spent in 
comfort. The following Christmas he took a lease 
for 53 years, at an annual rent of £2, 13s. 4d., 
of a house situated in the garden of the Lady 
Chapel, Westminster, the site now of what is 
commonly known as Henry VII. ’s Chapel. But 
the end was near. Our Kst trace of him is the 
payment of a pension instalment in June 1400, 
made not to him personally, but to one Henry 
Somers in his behalf. Before the close of the cen- 
tury, of which he was in England the supreme 
literary glory, he was laid in that part of the abbey 
which through his burial there came afterwards to 
l>e called the Poet’s Comer. His tombstone says 
he died October 25, 1400 ; and though the present 
tomb dates only from the 16th century, it probably 
perpetuates some older inscription. 

In spite of all his reverses and troubles, it was 
during this last period of his life that Chaucer’s 
genius shone brightest. 


expression of his abundant and many-sided get tfegl 
he vigorously pursued it amidst the darkness t imfr 
overclouded him. The design was indeed too huger 
for completion ; and no doubt for all his vigour md 
buoyancy his troubles interfered with his progreqp* 
Moreover he was approaching or had reached what 
amidst the unhealthy ways and conditions of medi- 
eval life was accounted old age. Hence his work 
remains but a fragment ; but it is a fragment of 
large and splendid dimensions, consisting of parts 
that are admirably finished wholes, each one of 
which illustrates some special feature of the poet’s 
versatile mind and art, and justifies and insures 
his fame. His greatest achievement is the Pro- 
logue to the Canterbury/ Tales , which for its variety, 
humour, grace, reality, and comprehensiveness is r 
as a piece of descriptive writing, unique in English 
literature — unique in all literature indeed. It por- 
trays for us the society of the later middle agjes in 
unfading colours, and historically as well as artistic- 
ally is of inestimable excellence and value. Chaucer 
is in order of time the first great poet of the English 
race, if the term English may oe used as distin- 
guished from Anglo-Saxon ; and in order of merit 
he is amongst the first of all our poets. It might 
indeed be disputed whether he does not deserve the 
place next to Shakespeare. In the middle ages in 
England he stands supreme, with neither equal nor 
second. 


A merry heart goes all the day ; 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. 

Having formed a design that permitted the full 


See Tyrwhitt’s Introductory Discourse to the Canterbury 
Tales (1775-78) ; Nicolas* Life of Chaucer in the Aldine 
Edition ; Bernard Ten Brinks Chaucer-Studien ( vol. i 
1870); the Chaucer volumes in the Clarendon Press 
series ; and Professor Child's Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer and Gower , of which distinguished work a full 
account is given, with much other important matter, by Mr 
A. J. Ellis in tho fourth chapter of his Early English Pro- 
nunciation, A s to Chaucers language and the dialect to 
which it belongs— viz. the East Midland variety of middle 
English, much help will be found in the Clarendon Press 
volumes of Dr Morris and of Professor Skeat ; editions of 
the Prologue and three of the tales, issued by W. & A 
Chambers ; Sweet’s Middle English Primers ; and in Ten 
Brink’s Chaucer's Sprache und Verskunst ( 1884). Invalu- 
able to the Chaucer student is Dr FurnivalTs Six-text 
Print of the Canterbury Tales, and tho other issues of 
the Chaucer Society. A Concordance is being prepared 
by members of the same society. It must be noted that 
many works have been ascribed to Chaucer, and are still 
printed in popular editions, that are certainly not his — 
e.g. The Court of Love , Chaucer's Dream , The Complaint 
of the Black Knight , The Cuckoo and Nightingale, The 
Flower and the Leaf, and in all probability the extant 
Romaunt of the Rose. 

For criticism of the poetry, see Ward’s Chaucer in the 
‘ English Men of Letters’ series ; Morley’s English Writers 
(vol iv. in new ed.); Warton’s Jfietory of English 
Poetry ; and a fine essay by J. R. Lowell in My Study 
Windows . 

Chaudes-Aigues, a town in the French de- 
partment of Cantal, 90 miles S. of Clermont, with 
‘our mineral springs, which vary in temperature 
from 135° to 177° F. They have the property of 
discharging grease from sheep’s wool, and vast 
numbers of fleeces are sent hither annually to be 
washed. The waters are also useful in rheu- 
matism and cutaneous diseases. Pop. 1182. 

Chaudfontaine, a Belgian village charmingly 
situated in the valley of the Vesdre, 5 miles SoE. 
of Lifege by rail, with mineral springs (92° F. ). Pop. 
1552. 

Chaudi&re, a river and lake of Canada. The 
river joins the St Lawrence from the south 7 miles 
above Quebec, and, 2£ miles from its mouth, forms 
the celebrated falls of Chaudifere. The lake — 
merely one of the many expansions of the Ottawa 
—has on its right the city oi that name, the capital 
of the Dominion. 

Chaumette, Pierre Gaspard, one of the 
French Revolutionists, was born a shoemaker’s son 
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& Nevee* in 1768. He was some years a seaman, 
MB Use opening el the lie volution found him a clerk 
ail Paris. He attacked himself to Camille Des- 
mJklins, end soon gained such popularity by his 
enkuvsgant aansculottism that he was appointed 
procurator of the commune of Paris. In his zeal lie 
rejected )m own Christian name, Pierre, as haring 
been sullied by saintly associations, and styled 
himself ‘ Anaxagoras.’ The institution of the 
tribunal of the Revolution , the decree for a revolu- 
tionary army, and the law against suspected 
aristocrats, were largely due to his efforts. One 
of his proposals waa that ail Parisians should wear 
sabots, another that the Tuileries and Luxembourg 
gazabos should be planted wjtli potatoes. His 
antics, in connection with the * worship of reason ’ 
excited the disgust of Robespierre, who devised 
measures for bringing the whole company of actors 
under Hubert to the scaffold. He was executed 
April 13i 1794. 

Ckaumont, a town in the French department 
of Haute- Marne, on an elevation ( 1023 feet above 
sear level) between the rivers Marne and Saize, 140 
miles S£» of Paris. There are manufactures of 
gloves, cutlery, &c. In 1814 the allied powers 
here bound themselves by treaty against Na}>oleon. 
Pop. ( 1872) 8474 ; ( 1880) 12,333. 

Chauiiy, a town in the French department of 
Aisne, 77 miles NNE. of Paris by rail, partly 
on the navigable river ( v ’.se. It is an old, notlier 
uninteresting place, with manufactures of glass, 
beetroot sugar, gloves, &c. Pop. 8847. 

Chausses, in the armour of the middle ages, 
from the 12th to the 16th century, were defence- 
pieces for the legs. Some were made of padded 
and quilted cloth, with metal studs ; some of chain - 
mail ; and some of riveted plates. It was not 
unusual to fasten them by lacing either below the 
knee ox* behind the leg. The word is used also 
in the general sense of hose, and when armour is 
meant in tlue Norman romances the phrase is 
chances de fer. 

Chautauqua, a celebrated sum mm’- resort on 
Cliautauqua Lake, in a county of the same name 
near the south-west extremity of copyright 1889 iu u.s. 
the state of New York, is famous by j. a Lippincott 
as the seat of the ‘ Chautauqua company. 
Assembly,’ founded in 1874 by John H. Vincent, 
D.D., and Lewis Miller, to provide systematic 
instruction for Sunday-school teachers, together 
with popular lecture courses in literature, science, 
and art. In 1878 the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle was organised. The distinctive 
mission of this * circle ’ is stated to be ‘ to direct the 
reading habits of grown people, both those who 
have received the best that the educational institu- 
tions can give, and desire to pursue an “ after 
school” course, and those who for any reason 
failed to receive a college education in early life, 
but who now desire to secure to themselves the 
college student’s general outlook upon the world 
and life, and to develop the habit of close con- 
nected persistent thinking.’ The system compre- 
hends a four years* course of home reading and 
study, to be pursued under the advisory supervision 
• of the officers of the institution, on the completion 
of which diplomas are awarded. Post-graduate 
, and special courses are also provided for those who 
; desire to prosecute particular branches of study 
beyond the limits laid down in tlie regular course. 
On the tenth anniversary of the Circle’s organisa- 
tion, it was stated that about 200,000 persons, 
scattered through all parts of the world, belonged 
to the association ; most of them are members of 
local circles formed in accordance with the general 
plan of the scheme for the more efficient prosecu- 
tion of the studies. Particulars concerning the 

Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Ciscle, with 
directions for forming local circles in connection 
therewith, may be obtained from the secretary of 
the institution at Plainfield, New Jersey. ‘The 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts’ is another 
department of the work. A faculty of able pro- 
fessors gives instruction by correspondence, and 
after rigid examinations the regular collegiAte 
degrees are conferred under charter from the state 
of New York. The Chantauqnan, a magazine of 
large circulation, the organ and exponent of ‘ The 
Chautauqua Idea,’ is published at Meadville, Pa. 
See F. L. Armstrong’s Chautauqua ( Brattleboro, 
1880). 

Lake Chautauqua is a beautiful sheet of water 
about 20 miles long, with an average breadth of 

2 miles, lying about 700 feet above Lake Erie, from 
which it is distant 10 miles. The Chautauqua 
Assembly Grounds, situated upon the northern 
shore of the lake, comprise about 105 acres, con- 
taining over 500 attractive summer cottages, a fine 
hotel, a museum of archaeology, an amphitheatre 
with a seating capacity of over 5000, several halls 
for meetings, and numerous other appliances for 
combining recreation with instruction. Large 
numbers of students and visitors congregate here in 
the summer season. ‘ Chatauquas,’ more or less on 
the plan of the original, with buildings, lectures, 
&c., have been established in various parts of the 
United States. 

Chanvivtisnie, a term that has come to mean 
an extravagant and absurd patriotism and pride m 
one’s own country, with a corresponding enmity to- 
wards and contempt for foreign nations. It is the 
French equivalent for the Jingoism of the London 
music-halls after Lord Beacohsfield’s return from 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. The origin of the 
word is due to Cliauvin, the name of a figure in the 
comedy La Cocarde tricolorc. ( 1831 ), by the brothers 
Theodore and Hippolyte Cognard, the action in 
which includes the conquest of Algeria. Cliauvin 
is a young recruit who speaks much, displays great 
courage, and sings several couplets with the re- 
frain : ‘ J’suis Fran^ais, j’suis Chauvin, j’fcap© sur 
le Bedouin.’ The authors of the comedy, however, 
borrowed the name from that of Nicolas Chauvin, 
an old soldier of Napoleon, well known in his time 
iu Paris for liis devoted enthusiasm for the 
emperor. Calvin is a Latinised form of the same 
family name. 

Ctaanx de Fonds, a town of Switzerland, in 
the canton of Neuch&tel, 18 miles by rail NW. 
of the city of that name. It is situated in a bleak 
valley, at an elevation of 3254 feet above the sea, 
and is scattered over a large area, almost every 
cottage being surrounded by a garden. It has for 
two centuries been one of the chief seats of the 
manufacture of watches in the canton. The 
mechanists work chiefly at home, eacli devoting 
himself to a particular portion of machinery. Pop. 

( 1834 ) 6500 ; ( 1880 ) 22,456. 

Ctmy Root, ClIOYA, or Sayan ( Oldenlandia 
mnbellata), a perennial herb of the order Cin- 
chonacea 1 , cultivated on the Coromandel coast and 
in Java for the sake of its long, orange-coloured 
roots, the bark of which affords a beautiful red dye. 

It is the Indian madder. 

Chozars were a people of the Finnic stock 
known in the 7th century on the shores of the 
Caspian ; in the 9th century their kingdom occu- 
pied the southeast of Russia from the Caspian 
and the Volga to the Dnieper. Their capital was 
long at Astrakhan, called by them Bafandshar. 
They were singularly tolerant of all religions, 
Jewish, Christian, and Moslem; and a large part 
of the nation formally adopted the Jewish faith 
from Jews who fled from the persecutions of the 
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Emperor# Leo. Cyril converted many to Chris 
tianity in the 9th century. The power of the 
Chazars was ultimately broken in the 12th century 
by the Byzantine emperors and the Russians. 

Chazy Epoch* the name given by American 
geologists to that division of Silurian time during 
which the Chazy limestone of New York f Canada, 
&c. was formed. 


Cheadle. a market-town in the moorland dis- 
trict of Staffordshire, 14 miles NNE. of Stafford. 
Lying in a pleasant vale, engirt by wooded hills, it 
has a parish church, rebuilt in 1837-38, and a 
Roman Catholic Church, erected in 1846 from 
designs by Pugin, at a cost of £60,000. Pop. of 
parish ( 1881 ) 4724. 

Cheating* In the technical language of the 
English law, cheating means the offence of fraudu- 
lently obtaining the property of another by any 
deceitful or illegal practice snort of felony, but in 
such a way that the public interest may possibly 
be affected. In order to constitute cheating, the 
fraud must lie of such a kind that it could not 
be guarded against by common prudence. Cheat- 
• ing, in this sense, is an offence at common law, and 
indictable, which is not the case with imposition in 
a private transaction. The law of Scotland has no 
such distinction. The following are instances of 
cheating : Selling by a false weight or measure 
( which is also a statutory offence under the Weights 
and Measures Act, 1878); selling unwholesome 
bread as if it were wholesome. Cheating seems, 
therefore, to be distinguished from obtaining pro- 
perty or credit on false pretences by the absence of 
any definite false statement. Cheating is also 
technically used in connection with frauds at play 
with cards or dice, but is popularly applied to almost 
•every form of fraud. In Scots law, cheating is 
generally prosecuted under the name of falsehood, 
fraud, and wilful imposition, and has by one 
authority been called practical cheating, as distin- 
guished from those cases in which a spoken or 
written false pretence occurs. See Fraud, False 
Pretences. I 
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Checkerberry* See Wintergreen. 

Checquy, or Checky, in Heraldry, a term 
applied to a field or charge divided into small 

squares by trans- 
verse perpendicu- 
lar ancl horizontal 
lines. Checquy or 
and azure is the 
coat of Vermandois 
in France, and of 
Warren, Earl of 
Surrey, in Eng- 
land. The well- 
known coat of the 
Scottish family of 
Stewart, or, a fess checquy azure and argent, is 
allusive to the checkers of the Steward’s board, by 
which money computations were in old times made. 

Cheddar# a village in Somersetshire, on the 
south side of the Mendip Hills, 21 £ miles SSW. of 
Bristol by rail. It lies at the entrance of a deep 
rocky gorge, nearly 1 mile long, whose stupendous 
limestone cliffs contain caverns — one 300 feet long 
— filled with fantastic stalactites and stalagmites. 
For the famous Cheddar cheese, originally made 
here, see Cheese. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 2366. 

Chedu'ba(or Man-aung ), a well- wooded island 
of Arakan, in the Bay of Bengal, with an area of 
240 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1881 ) of 23,867. The soil is 
fertile, rice and tobacco being the chief crops ; and 
petroleum is found in several localities. 

Cheese is a highly nutritious food substance 
made from milk by elaborate processes which can 


only be explained in the light of a knowledge AH 
science, chiefly chemistry. Cheeses may be rougMlv 
divided into two great classes— /wera and sift. 
The various English, Scotch, and American cheekes 
belong to the first class, and are made so that tUpy 
will generally keep for months, and often continue 
to improve in quality. Soft cheeses are those which 
prevail in some parts of the Continent. Many of 
them require to be consumed immediately after they 
are manufactured. Their rapid decomposition is 
associated with a strong and to most people an ob- 
jectionable smell. Cheese is made from the solids 
of milk— viz. the casein or chief albuminoid con- 
stituent, along with the greater part of the cream or 
butter-fat, and much of the mineral ash. In fresh 
milk, which is slightly alkaline, these substances 
maintain a sort of indescribable union with the 
watery portion and the milk-sugar — the whole, as 
is well known, being liquid. Tne presence of an 
acid, or of Rennet (q.v.), counteracts the natural 
affinity of the substances for each other, and the 
bulk of the solids separate out, forming a sdft jelly 
in the early stages, leaving the bulk of the water 
containing the sugar as a greenish liquid called 
Whey (q.v.). The chemical processes involved are 
as yet only very imperfectly understood. 

Milk in decomposing, as it rapidly does in hot and 
sultry weather, becomes sour in virtue of a natural 
process of fermentation. Rennet induces another 
lorm of fermentation which does not end when the 
product ceases to be milk, but is carried on in the 
cheese during the period of ‘its ripening or mellow- 
ing. In the early. stages of the process of hard 
cheese-making, the incipient acidity which induces 
that condition in milk termed ‘ ripeness, ’ aids and 
hastens the action of the rennet. As the work pro- 
ceeds, and the acidity intensifies, it hardens and 
contracts the curd, giving it a leathery character, 
thereby aiding in the expulsion of the whey. One 
of the most important matters in cheese-making is 
to watch the development of acidity both in the 
rn ilk and its first product, the curd. If this is 
allowed to go too far, the quality of the cheese 
is seriously injured, and its keeping power is 
reduced. It cracks through becoming too dry 
and brittle. The delicate flavouring oils seem 
to be expelled, and the smell becomes high and 
the taste ‘acrid’ or ‘biting.’ The formation 
of the acid is one of the great helps in cheese- 
making so long as it is kept in due control. If 
the acid develops rapidly, as in hot weather, in a 
temperature which suits the germs producing it, 
the whole process of manufacture has to be pushed 
on quickly, whereas in cold weather acidity conies 
slowly, and the operator must wait until it has 
come sufficiently. There are several methods 
adopted in inducing acidity. Acid used to be 
largely added, as sour whey or buttermilk, but 
greater uniformity is got by delaying until natural 
acidity develops. This it does most quickly when 
the temperature of the material is kept up near 
to blood-heat. Chilly draughts paralyse the active 
organisms producing acidity. 

Heat is communicated to milk or to its products 
in the early stages of cheese-making by two 
methods— either by warming a portion of the milk 
or whey ( though not allowing it to rise much above 
100° F.— say a limit of 150° F. —as to boil it would 
do injury by changing its constitution), and 
putting it into the main bulk, or by having an 
outer shell of wood to the tin or iron cheese-tub, 
with a space between into which steam or hot water 
can l>e injected. This arrangement possesses the 
additional advantage of being clean and of saving 
labour, although the cost of the apparatus is 
greater. When the temperature of the evening’s 
milk requires to be reduced to insure its keeping 
overnight, as in hot weather, cold water can be 
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I wnployed in the same manner as hot water or 

yt would be misleading to fix definite tempera- 
tdftes or assume definite rules of any kind in speak- 
ing of the broad principles and practices of British 
. cheese-making, because there are so many systems 
which differ materially in important particulars. 

A thermometer should be used at all times and 
in all systems. . The old method of testing by the 
hand hardly now exists, and certainly not among 
good cheesemakers. The ordinary temperatures at 
which milk is set or steeped vary with the system 
adopted and the temperature of the atmosphere — 
from 80° to 90°, more or less, is the nearest indica- 
tiQl* that it is safe to make. High temperatures 
are used in making deep cheeses, such as Cheddars ; 
low temperatures m making shallow cheeses, as the 
old-fashioned Dunlops. The Gloucester is a well- 
known variety set at a temperature nearer to 80° 
than 90° F. By setting at too high a temperature 
the curd gets hard and tough, though it needs a 
considerable amount of consistency if it is to retain 
a symmetrical form in a deep cheese. If worked 
too cold, the curd is soft and the whey difficult to 
get out of it, the processes of rennet fermentation 
and acid fermentation do not go on sufficiently, and 
their work is imperfect. In all cases the greatest 
regularity in method should be maintained from 
day to day. 

After heating, the colouring matter (now almost 
invariably Annatto, q.v.) is put in. This 4s not 
considered an adultcffalion, as it is innocuous. 
It in no way improves the quality of the cheese, 
the effect being only upon the*colour. All cheeses 
are not coloured, though the practice is widespread. 
Rennet is put in about the same time, and after 
thorough stirring for the purpose of mixing these 
added ingredients, as well as for keeping down the 
cream, it is left for 40 or 60 minutes. 

Breaking the curd to let out the whey is the next 
process. Networks of thin wire, or series of thin 
knives, are passed through it in various directions 
with great caution, to prevent the curd substance 
being carried off with the whey, which would give 
it a white rather than its natural green hue. As the 
curd hardens it is more quickly worked and finally 
broken into small particles, so as to allow the whey 
to escape. The expulsion of the latter is helped 
on by the contraction of the curd, due to the 
gradual increase of acidity. Acidity develops 
naturally if time is allowed, but it is judicious to 
hasten it by the addition of warm whey during the 
process of working. Another method of bringing 
about the necessary amount of acidity is to expose 
the curd to the air for a time before it is salted. 
Salt, besides giving a flavour, stops the action of 
the acidity in cheese after it lias done its work 
of expelling the whey. If allowed to go on, the 
acidity would destroy the cheese by curtailing the 
ripening action of rennet. Excess of salt retards 
the latter process. 

After the curd has been broken thoroughly, on 
being allowed to settle so as to drain off the whey, 
it adheres together into an india-rubber-like mass ; 
this is cut and broken up into small pieces by its 
passage through a ‘curd-mill.’ The finest quality 
of daily salt should be used; the crystals being 
large is an indication of its purity, especially from 
magnesia salts, which give a uitter taste and other- 
wise injure all dairy products. The quantity em- 
ployed is, more or less, about 1 lb. of salt to 56 lb. 
of curd dry enough to be madePup and put into the 
cheese-press. Its amount should vary with the 
degree of acidity and the amount of moisture 
present. In some cases salt is applied wholly or in 
part dry, or as a brine, to the outside of the cheese 
after it" has been so far pressed. In very rare cases 
salt is put into the milk before coagulation. 


The curd is finally packed into a ‘chesset’ or 
press vat, which has as a temporary lining a cloth 
of open texture called a * cheese-cloth. * The vat, 
which is a strong wooden or tinned-iron vessel 
with perforations in the sides and bottom to allow 
of the escape of any little surplus moisture, is 
placed in a press, and the cheese subjected gradu- 
ally to a pressure of about one ton. The curd 
soon assumes the form in which it is to remain as 
a cheese. For a few days the cloths are taken off 
regularly and changed ; the cheese being turned 
over each time to make it keep its shape. Ripening 
is the next process of importance. Deep cheeses are 
bandaged, and some are covered with cotton cloths 
(caps) made to fit tightly. They are then placed 
in the curing or ripening room, which should be 
dry, well ventilated, and maintained at an even 
temperature of about 70° F. There the green indi- 
gestible and insipid curd changes naturally into 
the sweet, mellow, nutty, and full-flavoured pro- 
duct cheese, which, if taken in moderation, and 
especially towards the end of a meal, is an aid 
to digestion. The ripening process, which is 
also associated with d lying and shrinkage of 
about 10 per cent, in weight, varies in length 
from a few weeks to a few months. 4 Acid cheeses 
are soon ready for market, and spoil if kept for 
a long time. Sweet cheeses are slow in matur- 
ing, and continue to improve even if kept for 
years. The tendency in cheese-making both in 
Great Britain and in America has recently been to 
early maturity, the strong inducement being tha$ 
of early returns. 

The Cheddar system of cheese-making, which 
first originated in Somersetshire, is, if we embrace 
Great Britain, Canada, and the United States of 
America, the most widely practised system of all. 
The old methods have been much altered in recent 
times to suit the tendency in the market for early 
maturity. The following is an account of the 
system as now practised, with improvements sug- 
gested by American and Canadian experience. 

The cream is removed from the evening’s milk 
after standing overnight, and is only returned to 
the full bulk immediately before putting in the 
rennet ; the object is to prevent the cream being 
made oily by heating to a high temperature. The 
rennet is added at a temperature ranging from 82° 
to 88 J F., but the milk is heated a few degrees 
above the point fixed upon for steeping, and left to 
ripen. The temperature falls to the required point 
meanwhile. The higher range of temperature is 
adopted when the milk is sweet and recently 
drawn from the cow. Low temperatures suit old 
milk or warm weather. If the cheese is to be 
marketed within twenty days, enough rennet 
should be added to induce the initial stages of 
coagulation within eight to twelve minutes. . After 
this it should be left for twelve to eighteen 
minutes, then breaking begins with the perpen- 
dicular and horizontal cutting knives. It is stirred 
for about fifteen minutes with a hand-rake, and 
the temperature afterwards raised to 96°-98° F., 
or even by some up to 102° F. The whole is allowed 
to settle and remain nearly an hour to ‘ cook * the 
curd. As soon as the latter is elastic enough for 
the particles to retain their independent shapes on 
being grasped and squeezed by hand, the bulk of 
the whey is run off. What remains and the curd, 
still in small pieces, are removed bodily from the 
steep-tub or vat, and placed in a flat cooler 
with an inner movable, sparred , false bottom, to 
secure drainage. The vessel is lined with a cheese- 
cloth. On this the curd is exposed to the air and 
well worked by hand, so as to press out the whey 
and keep the particles from adhering to one another 
at too earlv a stage. After being well wprked and 
exposed it is left to run together, being covered up 
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to preserve heat. It is subsequently cut, piled, 
ana left covered with a cloth for perhaps half an 
hour. The curd then smells and tastes slightly 
acid. It is either milled or put through Harris's 
stamp lever breaker, which cuts it into pieces like 
fingers. It is subsequently weighed, and should 
•amount to fully 1 lb. to the gallon of milk, and is 
again exposed to the air to get quit of taints, and 
to toughen before salting, which should l>e done 
when a velvety feeling is noticeable. The salt is 
added dry at three separate times, and well mixed. 
The curd is then left to cool down to about 70° F. 
ltefore being put into the vat. Pressure for about 
two and a half days is followed by ripening or 
seasoning. The whole operation of making up the 
curd may l>e over in five hours, or may take six or 
seven hours, according to circumstances. A good 
Cheddar cheese contains when ripe about 28 per 
cent, of casein, and nearly 34 per cent, both of 
butter and of moisture. 

Cheshire Cheeses are manufactured in Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, and Shropshire. In their deep shape 
and also in many details of their working they 
resemble Cheddars. Setting is done in a square 
covered vat, and after making up they are often put 
into an oven .to cook for a night before going to 
press. In the latter they remain for nearly a week. 
Derbyshire Cheeses are steeped and worked in a 
manner which closely corresponds to the Cheshire 
system. The salt, however, is applied externally. 
Gloucester Cheeses are made by a sweet process 
very much the same as the Derbyshire process. 
Double and Single Gloucester are identical, with 
the exception of the thickness and the consequent 
rate at which they ripen. After a time they are 
scraped clean anti painted with Spanish brown. 
Leicester Cheeses are small and flat, and made by 
a sweet process. They are at first lightly salted, 
bnt salt continues to be added externally. They 
take a long time to mature. 

Stilton Cheeses are made mostly in Leicester. 
They used to be double cream cheeses, hut are now 
successfully made of the milk as it comes from the 
cow. The curd is not subjected to pressure like 
that used in making the previously mentioned 
forms. While on the shelves ripening it is sup- 
ported by a bandage, and during that time the 
characteristic blue mould should form throughout 
its substance. 

Gruytre Cheese , made in the canton of Frilxrarg, 
Switzerland, is a whole-milk cheese, as are also the 
Dutch cheeses of Gouda and Edam . The fancy 
cheeses of the Continent, as Camembert , Brie , Jtcquc- 
fortj Limburg , Gorgonzola , &c., command a high 
retail price in Britain because of their perishable 
nature and because their consumption is restricted 
to a limited and wealthy class. Imitations have 
been made, but of a spurious and imperfect kind, 
•owing to the impossibility of securing the secrets 
of their manufacture. The broad facts are known, 
but not the details. For example, it is quite 
understood that some soft cheeses are made by 
mixing old and new curd together. The quality of 
the natural pastures also affects some, notably the 
Parmesan cheeses from northern Italy. See tlie 
works on dairying named at Butter ; and Harris’s 
Cheese and Butter Maker's Handbook ( 1885). 

American Cheese and Cheese- ma kino. —The 
art of cheese-making in America has undergone 
a radical change. Previous to the copyr^t is® m u.s. 
introduction of the factory system by j. b. Lippinoott 
American cheese was pungent in company, 
flavour and decomposed rapidly. Consequently 
American cheese was not popular in foreign mar- 
kets, and met with a very restricted sale. Since the 
factory system has been brought to a high condition 
of excellence, American cheese competes favour- 
ably, in even the English market, with the home- 


made Cheddar, Cheshire, and other popular kinder 
The system practised in American factories as 
an improved Cheddar process, and prominent 
English experts have at times referred to ' fjtie 
American system as being worthy of imit&tions^n 
English dairies. Under the prevailing system the 
manufacture of cheese in America (the United 
States and Canada) increased more than 100 per 
cent. , as the following figures will show : 


United States. Canada. 

Product ctf Cheese- 

In I860 103,368,927 lb. none. 

.. 1870 162,947,382 M 6,000,0001b. 

.. 1880 199,022,984 i. 16,000,000 it 

Number of Factories— 4 

In 1861 1 none: 

.. 1800 87 i» 

.. 1866 601 86 

.. 1870 940 78 

.. 1880 2632 105 

Exports of Clieese- 

In 1880 10,000 lb. none. 

«. 1860 15,000,000 " it 

*« 1860 28,159,891 .. ( $600, 000’8» worth 

imported from U.8.) 

.. 1870 49,755,842 lb. 12,000,000 lb. 

tf 1880 129,584,981 40,000,000 «i 


Since 1880 up to 1888 the manufacture and 
export of cheese from the United States has 
fallen off, but that from Canada has increased. 
The decrease in exports from the United States 
has been due to the too prevalent adulteration 
of ckeese with oleo-margarine and lard oils, 
through which the quality 'has fallen off and an 
unfavourable reputation has been acquired, while 
Canadian cheese hhs been kept pure. In 1879 
Canadian cheese carried off the Sw-eepstakes prize 
at the Intel-national Exhibition held in New York 
against the competition of both United States and 
English cheese. Since 1880 Canadian cheese of the 
best autumn makes has sold in England for more 
than the average English Cheddar. 

The American system of cheese-making has been 
reduced by improved mechanism and association in 
the form of the factory method to the most eco- 
nomical point. This method of manufacture was a 
growth by necessity rather than a discovery. A 
large dairy was divided by the death of the owner, 
who left three sons. The sons united and manu- 
factured their milk at the old dairy, and in time 
neighbours joined, and the first factory was estab- 
lished in 1851 under the management of the oldest 
of the three brothers. In course of time the busi- 
ness increased and became reduced to a most 
economical basis, while by the employment of 
skilful operatives the quality of the product was 
gradually raised. The factories were gradually 
enlarged until the milk of 1200 cows could lie 
worked up in the largest, and an average factory 
received the milk of about 400 cow p s. One Cana- 
dian factory makes 216,000 lh. of cheese yearly 
from the milk of 1300 cow’s. 

The curing occupies about three months, the 
temperature of the curing-room being kept at 65“ F. 
Gang presses are used, in wliich a large number of 
cheeses laid on their sides are pressed at once by 
turning one screw*. A common test by which the 
ripeness of the cuvd for pressure is determined is 
by touching it with a hot iron, and when long 
strings are drawn from the curd by the iron, the 
curd is ripe. 

Milk is brought to the factory twice daily, and 
is weighed and run into the vat from the delivery 
window. The milk*is either bought by the factory, 
or is worked up at a stated charge, or the factory 
is managed on the co-operative plan in which the 
net proceeds are divided periodically. Under this 
factory system the quality of the cheese is uniform 
and as high as is secured in any well-managed 
private dairy. About one-fifth of the cheese pro- 
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fenced in America is made in private dairies in 
v&ich the same system prevails. 

{There are several other kinds of cheese made in 
haul factories and private dairies, as Edam ( the round 
mtch cheese), a small cylindrical cheese similar to 
tne English Wiltshire, weighing 10 to 14 lb. ; a Hat 
cheese called English dairy cheese, similar to the 
double Gloucester cheese and coloured as highly ; a 
few Stilton cheese; cream cheeses for immediate 
use; and very good imitations of the European 
Limburger, Schweizer, Neufchatel, Bri6, Gouda, 
Camembert ; and some other fancy makes to supply 
the French, German, and other immigrant popula- 
tion. 

The cows used in the cheese dairies in the 
United States and Canada are mostly ‘grade’ 
shorthorns, or native cows improved by crosses of 
shorthorn, Devon, Ayrshire, and Dutch breeds. 
Jersey and Guernsey cows, and the best of the 
higher bred animals, are used for the highest class 
of cheese of the fancy kinds. The profitable ex- 
ploitation of the dairy in America has raised the 
value of lands suitable for "razing cows to an 
average value of nearly $100 (£20) per acre for the 
fed simple, which is twice as much as that of 
grain farms. The cheese-dairy business prevails 
mostly in the states of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Iowa, and Wisconsin, and in the province of 
Ontario, Canada. The cows are chiefly fed upon 
pasturage aided in the latter part of the summer 
by soiling crops, of which maize is almosV* uni- 
versally cniefly depended upon. The cheese-making 
season begins in April and continues until Novem- 
ber. See K. A. Willard's Piratical Dairy Hus- 
bandry (1875), L. 15. Arnold’s American Dairying 
<1877), and Henry Stewart’s American Dairyman's 
Manual . 

Cheese-press. — The most common form is the 
lever press. A powerful steel coil or spring is 
sometimes substituted for the lever. In large 
factories the gang press is employed to press a 
large number of cheeses at one tune hy means of a 
powerful horizontal screw. The old method was 
oy placing a heavy stone (hence the name stoning 
cheese ^-on the lid of the chesset, or by hanging it 
by a ring fixed to its upper side from the end of a 
wooden beam which acted as a lever and passed 
over the lid of the cheese-press vat. 

Cheese-hopper, the larva of Piophila casci, 
a small dipterous (two- winded) fly, of the large 
family Muscidm, to which the house-fly, blow fly, 
«&c. belong. The perfect insect is about a line and 
a half in length, mostly of a shining black colour ; 
antennae, forehead, ana some parts of the legs red- 
dish. It is a pest of dairies and store-closets, lay- 
ing its eggs m cracks or crevices of cheese, the 
destined food of its numerous, active, and voracious 
larvae. To preserve cheeses from this pest, it is of 
advantage to brush or nib them frequently, and to 



remove all cracked or injured cheeses from large 
stores, besides keeping them dry and in a well-aired 
place. The same rules are applicable in regard to 
the other insect larvae by which cheeses are some- 


times infested. Of these the most notable are the 
lame of the Bacon Beetle (see Dermestes), and 
of another species of dipterous fly, Musca corvina . 

Cheese-mite ( Tyroglyphut stro), familiar on 
old dry cheese. It is a true Mite, and belongs 
to the division without special breathing organs. 
The body is rounded beliind, conical in front, 
with a well-marked groove between the second 
and third pairs of legs, and with relatively long 
smooth bail's. The male differs slightly from 
the female, for instance in the possession of two 
posterior suctorial pits. The lame have only three 
pairs of legs, and pass through an immature eight- 
I egged ‘nymph’ stage before becoming like the 
adults. The cheese- mite is not confined to cheese, 
hut attacks dried fruits and the like. See Acarina 
( with cut), Arachnida, Mite; also Michael, 
Journ . Roy. Microscoj). Soc . 1884, 1885. 

Cheetah, or Hunting Leopard {Felts jubata 
or Cynailurus jultatus ), an animal of the feline 
family, distinguish ed by its longer and narrower 
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feet and less completely retractile claws, wliicli are 
also more blunt and less curved. ‘ It also differs 
from other Felidae in certain dental characters — 
e.g. of the upper sectorial tooth. With these pecu- 
liarities arc associated a greater length of limb 
than is usual in feline animals, and the habit of 
taking its prey by running rather than by leaping. 
The cheetah is in size aliout equal to a leopard, but 
the body anti limbs are longer. The colour is yel- 
lowish brown, with black and brown spots. It is 
very widely distributed, being found m Senegal, 
South Africa, Persia, India, Sumatra, &c. Its geo- 
graphic range extends from the Cape of Good Hope 
as tar north as the Caspian Sea and the steppes of 
the Kirghiz Tartars. The African form is some- 
times distinguished as C. gultatus , but the differ- 
ences are trivial. The animal has been long domes- 
ticated and employed in the chase, both in Persia, 
where it is called Youzc , and in India. Deer 
and antelopes are the game principally hunted, 
and packs of cheetah are kept for this purpose hy 
Indian princes. The head of the cheetah is kept 
covered with a leather hood till within 200 yards of 
the game. When the hood is taken off, the cheetah 
stealthily creeps towards the herd, taking advan- 
tage of every hush and inequality for concealment, 
till, on their showing alarm, he is amongst them at 
a few bounds, and striking down his victim with a 
blow of his paw, instantly tears open its throat, 
and begins to suck the blood. It is then somewhat 
difficult to withdraw him from liis prey, which is 
generally done by offering him meat. If unsuccess- 
ful, the cheetah does not attempt to follow the herd 
hy running— nor does this animal seem to possess 
the power of maintaining speed through a length- 
ened chase, but slowly, and as if ashamed, creeps 
back to the hunters. In a domesticated state it is 
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extremely fond of attention, and seems to repay 
kindness with affection. 

Cheever, George Barrell, American clergy- 1 
; man, bora in Maine in 1807, was educated at 
j Bowdoin College and Amlover Theological Semi* 
nary, and from 1832 to 1870 was pastor of Con- 
gregational and Presbyterian churches in Salem 
(Massachusetts) and New York. He delivered 
numerous lectures on religious, literary, and social 
questions, and published a number of works, the 
most popular of which is his Lectures on the Pil- 
grim's Progress (1844), which, with his Wander- 
ings of a Pilgrim in the Shadow of Mont Plane 
(1845-46), has had a wide circulation in England 
as well as in America. In his prime Dr Cheever 
was an active and uncompromising opponent of 
intemperance and slavery. 

Clie-foo (properly the name of the European 
colony of the Chinese town of Yen-Tai ), a treaty 
port on the north side of the peninsula of Shan tung, 
at the entrance to the Gulf of Pechili, in which it 
is the only port that remains open throughout the 
winter. The foreign quarter, with about 120 Euro- 
peans and Americans, is in some sense a colony of 
Shanghai, and, having the wiiolesomest climate of 
all the treaty ports, it is much resorted to by conval- 
escents. The Chinese town, built on the sandy 
shore, with exceedingly dirty streets, has a fort, a 
signal-station, and about 32,000 inhabitants. As a 
market for foreign manufactured goods, particularly 
English cotton yarn and American sheetings, Clie- 
foo is of great and increasing importance. In 1887 
the value of imports was £1,760,967, of which 
£ 1,1 45, 749 were foreign goods ; of exports, £1,347,427. 
The principal articles of import besides those men- 
tioned are sugar, paper, iron, edible seaweed, 
matches, and opium. The chief exports are silk, 
straw-braid, bean-cake, and vermicelli. Tho total 
number of vessels entered and cleared during 1887 
was 2081, of 1,656,075 tons, of which 1130, of 958,821 
tons, were British. The Che-foo Convention , which 
settled several disputed points between China and 
Great Britain, and extended certain commercial 
advantages to the latter country, besides throwing 
open four new treaty ports, was signed 13th Sep- 
tember 1876. 

Cheiranthus. See Wallflower. 

Cheirolepis, a genus of fossil ganoid fishes, 
characteristic of the Devonian strata. The generic 
name, meaning ‘scaly-hand,’ was given in allusion 
to the large pectoral scaly fins. 

Chciromys* See Aye-aye. 

Cheironectes. an aberrant genus of Opossums 
(q.v.), with webbed hind-feet and of unique aquatic 
habit. There is but one species, C. variegatns , 
palmatus , or Yapock (q.v.). 

Cheiroptera (‘wing-handed’), the technical 
name for the order of Bats (q.v.). 

Cheirothe ; rilim(Gr., ‘hand-beast’), the name 
originally given to the Labyrinthodont (q.v.), from 
the peculiar hand -like impressions left by it in the 
Triassic rocks. 

Cheke, Sir John, one of the revivers of Greek 
learning in England, was born in 1514 at Cam- 
bridge, and in 1529 obtained a fellowship of St 
John’s College, where he embraced the Reformed 
doctrines. He laboured earnestly to advance the 
study of the Greek language and literature ; and 
when a regius professorship of Greek was founded 
at Cambridge in 1540, Chefce was appointed its first 
occupant. A new mode of pronouncing Greek 
■which he introduced was assailed by Bishop 
Gardiner, the chancellor of the university ; but 
notwithstanding, Cheke’s system prevailed. It 
resembled that still in vogue in England, as j 
opposed to the continental system. In 1544 Cheke I 
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became tutor to the Prince, afterwards Edward VI , 
whose elevation to the throne secured him ram, 
wealth, and honour — a seat in parliament ( 154p ), 
the provostship of King’s College (1548), find 
knighthood ( 1552). He was stripped of everything 
at Mary’s accession, and went abroad, but in 1556 
was treacherously seized in Belgium, and brought 
to the Tower. Fear of the stake induced him to 
abjure Protestantism, and fresh lands were given 
to him in the place of those he had forfeited, but 
his recantation preyed on his mind, and he died in 
the course of the following year, 13th September 
1557. Of more than thirty Latin and English 
books by him, one is a translation, of St Matthew’s 
Gospel (edited by Goodwin, 1843), exemplifying a 
plan for reforming the language by eradicating all 
words save those of English origin. See his Life 
by Strypc (best ed. Oxford, 1821). 

Che-keang, an eastern and maritime province 
of China (q.v.). Capital, Hang-chow. 

Cheli'cerre, a technical term usually restricted 
to the biting organs which form the first f "pair of 
appendages in spiders, scorpions, and other Arach- 
nula. 

Chelifer* See Book-scorpion. 

Chelmsford, the county town of Essex, at 
the confluence of the Chelmer and the Cam, 2£ 
miles NE. of London. It has a corn exchange 
(1857), a shire hall (1792), a grammar-school, 
founded by Edward VI. in 1551, and a parish 
church, which, all but the 4, tower and spire, was 
rebuilt between 1§03 and 1878. There is a con- 
siderable trade in agricultural produce. On a 
small island in the Chelmer there has long been 
a ludicrous mock-election during the county elec- 
tions. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6033 ; ( 1881 ) 9885. 

f'helmsford, Frederic Thesiger, Baron, 
born in 1794, was a midshipman in the navy, but 
exchanged the sea for law, and was called to the 
bar in 1818. He was knighted and made solicitor- 
general in 1844, attorney -general in 1845 and 1852, 
and lord chancellor in 1858 and 1866. He died 
October 5, 1878.— His son, Frederic Augustus 
Thesiger, second Baron, was born in 1827, entered 
the Rifle Brigade in 1844, became major in the 
Grenadier Guards in 1855, and served through the 
Crimea, tho Indian Mutiny, and the Abyssinian 
campaign of 1868. He was adiutant-general in 
Bengal (1869-74), and commanded the forces in the 
Kaffir war of 1878 and in the unfortunate Zulu war 
of 1879, having resigned the governorship of Cape 
Colony. Appointed lieutenant-general in 1882, lie 
was made lieutenant of the Tower of London in 
1884. 

Chelonia, an order of reptiles including the 
various forms of tortoise and turtle. Their most 
distinctive character is the more or less complete 
inclosure of the body by a dorsal and a ventral 
shield, of which the former is in part due to a 
modification of the vertebral spines and of the 
ribs. Within these shields the head, limbs, and 
tail can lie more or less retracted. The absence of 
teeth is also very characteristic. The Chelonia. 
include marine, fresh-water, and terrestrial forms ; • 
the known living species number about 260, the 
majority occurring m warm countries ; they are 
represented by numerous fossil forms from the 
Upper Jurassic onwards. The large family Tes- 
tudmidfc, with oval*, horny-plated dorsal shield, 
includes both terrestrial ana marsh forms, such 
as Testudo— -e.g. the Greek tortoise, Terrapin, 
Emys, Chelys ; a second small family, Trionychidse, 
with oval, softer shield, includes river forms, such 
as the well-known snapping- turtle ( Trionyx ferox ) ; 
a third family, Chelonidrc, with heart-shaped 
shield, includes five species of marine turtles— e.g* 
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Chelone viridis . The order will be chiefly discussed 
under the titles Tortoise and Turtle. 

Chelsea, a suburb of London, on the north 
banff of the Thames, here crossed by bridges to 
Batpersea (q.v.). In the 16th century the village 
of Chelsea was the residence of Sir Thomas More, 
Queen Catharine Parr, the Princess Elizabeth, and 
Anne of Cleves. Afterwards Walpole, Swift, Steele, 
and Sir Hans Sloane, and, in later years, Leigh 
Hunt, Carlyle, Rossetti, and George Eliot lived 
here. In the 18th century Ranelagh was much 
resorted to, and Cremorne (closed 1877) was at 
one time a popular attraction. Resides its Hospital, 
Chelsea has a Royal Military Asylum for soldiers’ 
children, large barracks for the Foot Guards, a 
botanic garden, water- works (1722) to supply 
London, a river- pier, and an embankment (1873) 
extending to Battersea Bridge on the west. The 
famous 18th-century porcelain is noticed under 
Pottery. The borough has returned one member 
to parliament since 1885, when its limits were 
greatly Mduced. Pop. of parish (1887) 112,316. 

.Chelsea Hospital is an asylum for old and 
disabled soldiers of the British army. The gradual 
decay of the feudal system rendered it necessary 
to make some new provision for sick and maimed 
soldiers, consequently various statutes were passed 
during the reigns of Elizabeth, James I., and 
Charles I., throwing their maintenance on their 
respective parishes, under directions from the 
county justices. This system w'as abrogated during 
the Commonwealth as a* matter of policy, and the 
expense met out of moneys arising from sequestra- 
tions of the estates of the vanquished royalists. 
After the Restoration a new act was passed (1662) 
again throwing their maintenance on the parishes, 
but this was so burdensome that it was never re- 
enacted. Sir Stephen Fox, the lirst paymaster- 
general of the forces, who had long been an exile 
in France, and was no doubt well acquainted with 
the erection in 1671 of the HApital des Invalides 
at Paris, first suggested the building of Chelsea 
Hospital. The foundation stone was laid by 
Charles II. in 1682, and the building, designed by 
Wren, was opened in 1692. 

The funds for its lands and buildings, and for 
many years the maintenance of its inmates, were 
derived chiefly by deductions from the pay of the 
troops themselves — viz. Is. in the £1, as w'ell as 
one day’s pay in each year. Since 1783 it has, 
however, been almost entirely supported by 
annual parliamentary grants. All Pensions (q.v.) 
granted to soldiers are awarded by the Commis- 
sioners of Chelsea Hospital, who are appointed 
by the crown. Originally it was contemplated 
that ail pensioners would become inmates of 
Chelsea Hospital, but this was soon found im- 
possible, and thus those who could not gain 
admittance were granted allowances termed out- 
pensions. The out-pensioners in 1888 numbered 
87,703 men, including negroes in the West Indies 
and West Africa, Maltese, Singhalese, and Lascars, 
and were estimated to cost £1,770,000. The in- 
pensioners numbered about 550. They are selected 
from such out-pensioners as desire to become in- 
mates, according to merit, age, and sufferings from 
wounds or other disabilities, and are provided 
with board, lodging, clothing, including the well- 
known red coat and cocked hat, nursing and 
medical attendance, together with a small weekly 
allowance in money according to rank. The 
in-pension vote for the year 1888-89 amounted 
(including, however, charges relating to the grant 
of out-pensions, but excluding cost of repairs to 
buildings, &c.) to £27,083, against which there is 
to set off the amount of the out-pensions, which 
must by statute be surrenderee! on admission. 
Those within can at any time become out-pensioners 
114 


again, and there are always very many men seeking 
the position so vacated. Chelsea Hospital is locally 
known as * Chelsea College ’ — the Hospital having 
been erected nearly on the site of James I.’s short- 
lived * College for Religious Controversy’ (1610). 
See the oflicial Early History of the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea (1872), and Martin’s Old Chelsea (1888). 

Chelsea in Massachusetts, U.S., is a north- 
eastern suburb of Boston, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the estuary of Mystic River (see Boston). 
Pop. ( 1870) 18,547 ; ( 1880) 25,709. 

Cheltenham, a fashionable watering-place of 
Gloucestershire, on the Chelt, a little affluent of 
the Severn, 44 miles NNE. of Bristol, 47 SSW. of 
Birmingham, and 121 WNW. of London (by road 
only 95 ). It lies in a picturesque and fertile valley, 
on the east and south-east half encircled by the 
Coteswolds. A saline spring was discovered here 
in 1716, and from a mere village the place gradually 
increased till 1788, when the beneiit derived by 
George III. from its waters suddenly made it a 
resort of fashion. The four spas — Royal Old Well, 
Montpellier, Pittvillc, and Cambray — are all saline 
but the last, which is chalybeate ; they are deemed 
efficacious for liver complaints and dyspepsia. 
With its squares, crescents, ami terraces, its gar- 
dens and promenades, its clubs and pump-rooms, 
its August ‘cricket week,’ its healthy climate, the 
cheapness of living, and the happy absence of manu- 
factures, the town offers many attractions both to 
visitors and residents, the former largely foxhunters 
in winter, the latter retired Anglo-Indians. It is, 
besides, a great educational centre, the seat of the 
Proprietary College, for 700 boys, founded in 1840, 
and occupying a splendid Tudor pile of 1843; a 
grammar-school (1586; reconstituted 1883); a large 
ladies’ college ( 1854 ) ; a Church of England training 
college for schoolmasters ( 1847 ) ; and private schools 
beyond number. Noticeable buildings are the 
14th-century parish church; the Roman Catholic 
Church ( 1857), with a spire 205 feet high; the Corn 
Exchange ( 1863) ; and the handsome Free Library. 
Cheltenham has memories of Lord Tennyson, 
Frederick Robertson, Sydney Dobell, and Dean 
Close, under whom (1824-56) it became a strong- 
hold of Evangelicalism. It w r as incorporated 
as a municipal Borough in 1876, and has returned 
one member to parliament since 1832, the 
parliamentary boundary having been extended 
m 1885. Pop. (1804) 3076; (1841) 31,411; (1881) 
50,842. 

Chelyuskin, Cape (formerly North-east Cape , 
and sometimes called Cape Severo), the most 
northerly point of Asia, on a peninsula of the same 
name, which forms the western arm of the eastern 
half of the Taimyr peninsula. It is named after a 
Russian officer who led an expedition thus far in 
1742, and here succumbed, w’ith his wife, to the 
fatigues of the journey ; it was not revisited till 
1878, when Nordenskjbld, in the Vega, spent the 
19 and 20th of August here. He found it a low 
promontory, divided into tw r o parts by a small bay ; 
the lat. of the western is 77° 36' 37" N., that of 
the eastern 77° 41' N. 

Chemical Affinity is the name given to the 
tendency to combine with one another which is 
exhibited by many substances ; or to the force by 
which the substances constituting a compound are 
held together. The tendency of any given element 
to unite with a number of other elements varies 
greatly. Chlorine, for instance, unites w’ith great 
readiness with most metals and with many non- 
metallic elements, much heat being produced dur- 
ing the union ; but it has little or no affinity 
for, or tendency to combine with, oxygen, so that 
compounds of chlorine with oxygen can only be 
obtained by roundabout methods, and are very 
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liable to sudden and explosive decomposition into 
chlorine and oxygen. Where the affinity of ele- 
ments for each other is great, the compounds pro- 
duced by their union are decomposed with difficulty 
and where the affinity is feeble, decomposition is 
easily effected. See also Chemistry. 

Chemistry* Although chemistry has only 
taken its place as an exact science based upon 
accurate experimental investigation within a com- 
paratively recent period, yet its origin dates back 
to the earliest times of philosophical study. It 
will be convenient to give in the first place a short 
sketch of the history of chemistry, and then to 
[ state some of the principles of the science, illustrat- 
ing these from the simplest facts. When possible, 
such illustrations will be chosen as are likely 
to be not altogether unfamiliar to non -scientific 
readers. 

Historical Sketch . — The word chemistry has 
come to us from the Greek through the Arabic, 
as shown in our article Alchemy. With regard 
to the chemistry of the ancients, we know 
that the ancient Egyptians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans were acquainted with a very con- 
siderable number of useful substances, and that 
their processes for preparing some of these did not 
differ in any essential particular from those now in 
use. It does not appear, however, that they have 
left any chemical records behind them, or that they 
knew anything of the science of chemistry. Several 
metals were known to, and employed by, these 
ancient peoples, who were acquainted with processes 
for reducing them from their ores. Amongst these 
metals were gold, silver, mercury, copper, tin, lead, 
and iron ; whilst they also knew and worked with 
brass, although they were not aware that it was 
an alloy of copper and zinc. Various alloys were 
employed for bronzes for statues, and these usually 
contained copper, lead, and tin. The processes for 
manufacturing soap, starch, glass, leather, vari- 
ous mineral and vegetable pigments, stoneware, 
and other useful substances, were all known and 
carried on in very early times ; and wine and beer 
appear likewise to have been prepared and used as 
beverages long before the process of distillation, 
which was unknown to the ancients, had been 
introduced. Vinegar, sulphur, and carltonate of 
soda were also known. 

We find the application in medicine of many 
chemical products at a comparatively early period, 
and the Arabians appear to have l>een the first 
who tried to prepare new medicines by chemical 
methods. Geber, who lived in the 8th century A. I)., 
is the most noted of the Arabian chemists, and lie 
has left some writings which show us what was the 
state of chemistry at that early date. Geber knew, 
for instance, how to make and distil vinegar and 
nitric acid, and even sulphuric tacid was made and 
used as a solvent by him. He knew, amongst 
other substances, white arsenic, borax, common 
salt, alum, sal-ammoniac (ammonium chloride), cop- 
peras (ferrous sulphate), nitre (potassium nitrate), 
and corrosive sublimate (mercuric chloride), and 
was acquainted with a number of their properties. 
He used almost all the kinds of apparatus that 
were commonly in use down till the 18th century, 
and understood the processes of distillation, filtra- 
tion, sublimation, and crystallisation. In one of 
his works he describes the construction of furnaces 
for chemical purposes. 

From the 8th till the 17th century but little 
real progress was made in chemistry as a science. 
The new knowledge that was gained during this 
period was mainly due to the assiduity of the 
alchemists, who, in their vain search for the philo- 
sopher’s stone, necessarily made useful discoveries 
from time to time. Many of the alchemists so 
called were mere tricksters who ‘deceived their 


dupes by more or less clumsy experiments, wh£ch 
appeared to demonstrate the production of gold 
from baser metal. Others, however, , were really 
earnest and untiring in their labours, and hel(l the 
fullest belief in the prospects of the ultimate 
success of some fortunate worker. The new sub- 
stances obtained by tho alchemists were frequently 
used in medicine, and it is to these infatuated 
workers, therefore, that we owe our first knowledge 
of many potent medicines. The writings of many 
of the alchemists are preserved, but numbers of 
them are entirely worthless from a scientific point 
of view, as the descriptions of processes are mixed 
up with so much of mystery and extravagance that 
they present a wholly unintelligible jargon/ For 
more detail, however, regarding this remarkable 
period in the history of chemistry, see the article 
Alchemy. 

As Geber has been called the patriarch of chem- 
istry, so Robert Boyle (1627-91) has been called 
the father of modern chemistry, since it was 
Boyle who first tried to free chemistry /rom the 
trammels of alchemy and to place it upon a true 
scientific basis. Boyle in his Sceptical Chemist 
tried to discredit the salt, sulphur, and mercury of 
the alchemists (as well as the Aristotelian earth, 
air, fire, and water) as elements or ultimate con- 
stituents of substances, and he gave a scientific 
definition of an element. Boyle was an experi- 
mental investigator of. considerable skill, and to 
him we ow r e the introduction of the air-pump and 
the thermometer into tlifc* country. His experi- 
ments upon the physical properties of gases led to 
the formulation of the law concerning the relation 
of the volume of a gas to the pressure, which is 
commonly known as Boyle’s Law. 

Theory in modern chemistry begins with Becker 
(1685-82) and Stahl (1660-1734). The latter 
adopted, with some modifications, a theory pro- 
pounded by the former concerning elements and 
compounds, and formulated the phlogiston theory 
of combustion. The views of Bee her and Stahl 
regarding elements were not so enlightened as 
those of Boyle, and must be considered as retro- 
grade. Stalil’s phlogiston theory ( 1697 ) was at once 
adopted almost universally by chemists, and for 
fifty years it was held to give the full explanation 
of the phenomena of combustion. According to 
this theory phlogiston was a constituent of all com- 
bustible substances. When a substance burned, 
the phlogiston made its escape, and the product of 
combustion was regarded as the other substance, 
with which the phlogiston had been previously 
united. When a metal such as lead was heated in 
the air, it lost its phlogiston, and the oxide formed 
was looked upon as the other constituent of lead 
besides phlogiston. The process of reduction of 
lead from its oxide bv means of charcoal was the 
transfer of phlogiston from the charcoal to the lead. 
It did not present itself to the adherents of the 
theory as an absurdity that a metal, in losing its 
phlogiston on oxidation, gained weight, although 
some of them at least were aware of tfie fact. The 
idea of gain of matter being a necessary accompani- 
ment of gain of weight is so familiar to us that we 
can scarcely realise that it was not always so 
regarded. To this may fairly be attributed the 
persistence with which the phlogiston theory held 
its ground for so long a period. 

The Hutch chemist Boerhaave (1668-1738), who 
did not accept Stahl’s theoiy, published in 1732 his 
system of chemistry, which was a compilation of 
practically all that was known up till that date, 
collected with great labour from a large variety of 
alchemical and other writings. 

The interval between the introduction of the I 
phlogiston theory and its overthrow by Lavoisier in 
1772-85 was one of great advance in chemical 
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knowledge, and a number of very eminent chemists 
preceded and were contemporaries of Lavoisier. 

In Germany, Marggrai (1709-82) studied the 
properties of the almost unknown alumina and 
maJnesia, and made considerable advances in the 
•qualitative analysis of substances in solution. 

Amongst British chemists of note may he men- 
tioned Hales (1677-1761), who was amongst the 
first to experiment on gases ; Black ( 1728-99), who 
in 1756 published his research on Magnesia Alba , 
showing the nature of fixed air or carbonic acid 
gas, and of the difference between caustic and mild 
(or carbonated) alkalies; Priestley (1733-1804), 
who, in addition to his discovery of oxygen in 1774, 
investigated nitric oxide, nitrous oxide, sulphurous 
acid, carbonic oxide, hydrochloric acid, and 
ammonia gases, being specially attracted to the 
study of gaseous substances and their properties ; 
and Cavendish (1731-1810), who investigated the 
nature and properties of hydrogen, analysed atmo- 
spheric air, and discovered the compound nature 
and coiaposition of water and of nitric acid. 

Lavoisier ( 1743-94 ) was one of the ablest chemists 
•of his time, and his labours include a vast variety 
of subjects. His attack upon, and eventual demoli- 
tion of the phlogiston theory, and his experiments 
in connection with his new theory of combustion, 
occupied him for a considerable number of years. 
He taught that combustion was the union of the 
combustible substance with atmospheric oxygen ; 
he was the first to introduce system into chemistry 
and chemical research*; lie determined the con- 
stituents of a large number of substances, including 
sulphuric, phosphoric, and earboflic acids, numerous 
metallic oxides, and many animal and vegetable 
substances ; and he, along with Berthollet, Four- 
crov, and Morveau (1737-1816), introduced a new 
ana consistent system of chemical nomenclature. 
Two contemporary Swedish chemists, Bergman 
(1735-84) and Scheele (1742-86), must be men- 
tioned before leaving the phlogiston age. Berg- 
man investigated, amongst other things, carbonic 
acid gas, studied the phenomena of allinity, and 
made advances in the processes and reagents used 
in qualitative analysis. Scheele was one of the 
most laborious chemists of his time. He discovered 
citric, malic, tartaric, oxalic, lactic, hydrocyanic, 
arsenic and other acids, and chlorine, besides in- 
vestigating the nature of a large number of other 
bodies ami independently discovering oxygen. 

It was towards the end of the 18th century that 
the value of quantitative analysis of substances 
began to be generally recognised. The question as 
to whether the quantitative composition of a given 
substance was always the same gave rise to a dis- 
cussion which lasted for several years, and was at 
length decided in favour of constant composition. 

The researches of Richter (1762-1807) on the 
•quantities of various acids neutral ised by a given 
quantity of a base, and of various bases neutralised 
by a given quantity of an acid, led him to the 
general conclusion that the quantities of two acids, 
a and a', which form neutral salts, a b, and a' b\ 
with the quantities of two bases, b and b\ are just 
the quantities required to form two other neutral 
salts, a b' and «' 6. This fundamental discovery 
was erroneously attributed to Wenzel by Berzelius 
in 1819, and the error has been carefully per- 
petuated in a considerable number of text-books 
since that time (Kopp, Entioickelimg der Chcmie 
in der netieren Zeit , p. 251). 

Berthollet (1748-1822), who was one of the most 
active opponents of the theory of the constant com- 
position of chemical substances, contributed valu- 
able researches into the laws of chemical affinity, 
and applied chlorine to processes of bleaching. The 
processes of chemical analysis were improved, and 
large numbers of analyses, especially of minerals, 


were carried out by Klaproth (1743-1817), Vauque- 
lin (1763-1829), Fourcroy (1755-1809), and others ; 
and many quantitative "observations of all kinds 
were made about the end of the 18th century, all 
preparing the way for Dalton’s statement of the 
Atomic Theory (q.v.) in 1803-4. 

The progress of chemistry during the present 
century has been immense, and it is not possible to 
do much more than mention the names of some of 
the most prominent workers. A stimulus was given 
to research by the publication of Dalton’s atomic 
theory ; and the labours of Gay-Lussac ( 1778-1850), 
who experimented with gases, of Dulong (1785- 
1838), and Petit ( 1791-1820), who pointed out the 
relation between specific heats and atomic weights 
of elements, and of others, supported and amplified 
Dalton’s views. 

Wollaston (1767-1829) discovered palladium in 
1803, and rhodium in 1804. The first alkaloid 
( morphine) was obtained pure by Serturner in 1816, 
and this led to the discovery of a number of others 
in a short time. 

The decomposition by electricity of the bases 
potash and soda by Davy (1778-1829) in 1807, and 
the separation from these of the metals potassium 
and sodium, threw an entirely new light on the 
i nature of these substances. The metals were more 
fully investigated by Gay-Lussac and Th<bmrd 
( 1777-1857). Davy is noted also as the inventor of 
the miners’ safety-lamp, and for experiments on the 
respiration of nitrous oxide and other gases. 

Amongst the foremost chemists of the earlier part 
of the 19th century was the Swede Berzelius ( lt79- 
1848), whose careful and exact analyses of mineral 
substances contributed a good deal to the confirma- 
tion of the law of constant proportions and to the 
fixing of the atomic weights (see Atomic Theory) 
of the elements. Berzelius was very conservative 
with regard to new theories, which lie declined to 
accept without putting them to the strictest experi- 
mental tests. He formulated the electro-chemical 
theory of the constitution of salts, introduced great 
improvements into the methods of quantitative 
analysis, increased the value of the blowpipe as an 
aid in mineral analysis, discovered many new sub- 
stances, and further examined and elucidated points 
concerning many already known, both inorganic 
and organic. 

The artificial production of urea in 1828 by 
Wohler (1800-82) marks the beginning of a new 
era in the branch of organic chemistry, ami enor- 
mous strides have been made in this department 
since that time by Dumas ( 1 8(X) 84), Liebig (1803- 
73), Laurent (1807-53), Gerhardt ( 1816-56), Wurtz 
fl817-84), Kolbe (1818-84), Baever, Cannizzaro, 
Frankland, Hofmann, Ivekule, Williamson, and 
many others. Advances in general inorganic 
chemistry and analysis have been made by Leopold 
Gmelin (1788-1853), H. Rose (1795-1864), Sainte- 
Claire Deville (1818-81), and Bunsen; whilst in 
connection with advances in chemical physics may 
be mentioned Faraday (1791-1867), Mitscherlicii 
( 1794-1863 ), Graham ( 1805 69 ), Regnault ( 1810-78 ), 
Andrews ( 1813-85), and Berthelot. These lists do 
not include all of even the most prominent names 
that might be mentioned in connection with each 
department. 

The most striking feature of modem chemistry is 
the extraordinary development of organic chemistry, 
the account of one branch of it — tlie chemistry of 
the coal-tar products — constituting of itself quite a 
literature which receives additions every day. 

Amongst the most recent triumphs of chemical 
research may be mentioned the artificial production 
of indigo and grape-sugar, and the isolation, in 
sufficient quantities to study its properties, of the 
hitherto all but unknown element fluorine. 

Of the greatest possible interest from a theoretical 
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point of view is the fact that ftince 1870 throe new 
elements have l>een discovered — gallium, scandium, 
and germanium — the existence of all of which had 
been predicted, and the properties of which had 
to a certain extent been described beforehand by 
Mendelecff. (See periodic law in article Atomic 
Theory. ) 

Of late much attention has been given to 
measurements of the quantity of heat produced 
in various chemical changes, notably by Berthelot 
and Thomsen. 

Elementary Principles of Chemistry. — The science 
of chemistry deals with a certain class of changes 
which matter undergoes when subjected to par- 
ticular conditions. Similar treatment may produce 
very different effects upon different substances, as, 
for instance, the effect of strong heat upon a piece 
of quartz, a piece of limestone, and a piece of sugar. 
The quartz does not suffer any permanent change, 
that is, it has the same properties after it is cold 
again as it had before the action of heat. The 
limestone, although not necessarily much altered in 
appearance, has its properties entirely changed, and 
what remains is a new kind of matter — quicklime. 
The sugar melts, darkens, and dial’s, and becomes 
quite manifestly changed into more than one new 
kind of matter, for gaseous products, having the 
smell characteristic of ‘burnt sugar,’ go off, whilst 
a black coaly mass remains. 

The first of the above changes is merely a 
physical change, from cold to hot ; the other two 
are" chemical changes, which result in the pro- 
duction of new kinds of matter having properties 
entirely different from those of the kinds of matter 
from which they were obtained. The existence of 
chemistry depends upon the existence of different 
kinds of matter, and it is with such different kinds 
of matter and the change from one kind to another 
that chemistry has to do. 

When the properties of matter are studied, it is 
found that for chemical purposes all kinds of 
matter may be divided into two great classes, 
which are called respectively elements and com- 
pounds. The name element is applied to any 
kind of matter that has not been proved to be com- 
posed of more than one simpler kind of matter. 
This conception of an elementary substance we 
owe to Boyle, and it will be noted that some of 
those substances which are now looked upon as 
elements (see article Atomic Theory for a list of 
the 68 known elements) may hereafter be proved 
to be compounds , or kinds of matter composed of 
more than one simpler kind, just as some sub- 
stances which were at one time rightly classed as 
elements (according to Boyle’s definition ) are now 
known to be compounds of two or more elements. 

The compound nature of a specimen of matter 
may be proved in one or other (or l»oth) of two 
ways. One of these methods is called Synthesis 
(q.v.), and consists in building up the compound 
from the component simpler kinds; the other is 
called Analysis (q.v.), and consists in separating 
more than one simpler kind from the compound 
kind. 

The distinction between chemical compounds 
and mere mechanical mixtures is a fundamental 
one, and must be fully understood. The substance 
gunpowder, for instance, is an intimate mixture of 
finely powdered sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre 
(potassium nitrate), certain precautions being 
observed during the mixing m order to avoid 
explosion. These substances are not combined 
together chemically in gunpowder, but are only 
mixed, a fact as to which we can easily satisfy 
ourselves in various ways. We may examine the 
gunpowder under the microscope and identify the 
separate particles of the ingredients ; or, by the 
use of appropriate solvents, we may dissolve out 


first the saltpetre and then the sulphur, and thus 
recover all three ingredients separately. The explo- 
sion of gunpowder when heated to a sufficiently 
high temperature is due to the occurrence of a series 
of changes of the kind we call chemical, for liitese 
changes result in the production of new kinds of 
matter, gaseous and solid, which possess properties 
in no \vay resembling those of sulphur, charcoal, or 
saltpetre, and from which these substances cannot 
now be dissolved out. 

A mixture possesses to a greater or less extent 
the properties of its respective ingredients ; a com- 
pound, on the other hand, has not as a rule any 
properties resembling those of its constituents. A 
piece of magnesium wire heated in the air to a 
sufficiently high temperature takes fire and bums. 
This is a chemical change in which the metal mag- 
nesium combines with the oxygen of the air to form 
a white, brittle, solid compound called magnesia or 
magnesium oxide. This magnesia does not in the 
least resemble either magnesium or oxygen in its 
properties, and the most powerful microscope fails 
to reveal particles of either of these substances to 
our vision. 

The Atomic Theory (q.v.) is based upon the 
assumption that matter of every kind is made 
up of extremely minute indivisible particles called 
atoms. The atoms which exist in a substance may 
be all of the same kind, as in elements, or of differ- 
ent kinds, as in compounds. Chemists believe that 
the* element hydrogen consists of molecules or 
aggregates of atoms— each* molecule consisting of 
two atoms ; further, that the compound substance 
water consists of fnolecules, each composed of two 
atoms of hydrogen and an atom of oxygen united 
to each other by that force which is called Chemi- 
cal Affinity {q.v.) ; and that similarly every other 
compound substance is composed of molecules, 
each molecule consisting of two or more different 
kinds of atoms united by chemical affinity. The 
weight of a new’ compound formed by the union of 
tw’o or more substances is in every case equal to 
the sum of the weights of its constituents. In 
chemical actions it is only the kind of matter 
which is changed, whilst, "as in every physical 
change, the quantity of matter concerned remains 
constant ancl unalterable. 

It has already been seen that one of the char- 
acteristics of the chemical combination of two sub- 
stances is that the properties of both disappear and 
are not observable m the compound. Another and 
a most important characteristic is the evolution of 
heat, w hich is a very frequent although not an in- 
variable accompaniment of chemical action. The 
best examples of this may be seen in the ordinary 
phenomena of Combustion (q.v.). All combustion, 
whether it be of magnesium w r ire, coal, phosphorus, 
paraffin oil, or a candle, is nothing more than a 
chemical action accompanied by the evolution of 
heat and light, oxygen gas of the atmosphere being 
almost invariably one of the substances taking 
part in such action. 

The conditions under which substances act chemi- 
cally upon each other are very various for different 
substances. In the first place, certain substances 
cannot be got to act upon each other at all. Such 
substances may have little affinity for each other, 
as chlorine and oxygen, or no affinity, as fluorine 
and oxygen. Other substances, again, only act upon 
each other with difficulty. The main conditions 
upon which action of one substance upon another 
depends are the state of physical aggregation and 
the temperature. Certain chemical actions take 
place at ordinary temperatures, as, for instance, 
the combination of chlorine with metallic antimony 
or copper, or the spontaneous ignition of one of the 
compounds of phosphorus and hydrogen wdien 
brought into contact with oxygen. Other actions 
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only take place when the temperature of the sub- 
stances which are to take part in them has been 
sufficiently raised. Thus magnesium requires to 
be strongly heated in air before it takes fire ; once 
the'action is started, however, the heat given out 
by the combustion of one part of the magnesium is 
sufficient to raise another part to the temperature 
necessary for combustion to go on, and so the 
change is propagated. Coal-gas only burns in air 
when it is raised to a bright-red heat. A jet of 
coal-gas escaping into the air may bo easily ignited 
by applying a brightly red-hot poker, but when the 
poker cools to dull redness it will no longer ignite 
the jet. A bar of metallic iron does not undergo 
any chemical change on exposure to dry air at 
ordinary temperature, but if iron in the state of 
very fine powder (a form in which it can easily be 
obtained Dy appropriate methods) be thrown into 
the air, combination at once takes place with the 
evolution of heat and light. When a piece of iron 
(say a moderately fine iron wire) is heated to red- 
ness in rflr, combination with the oxygen of the air 
takes place with the formation of a scale composed 
of a black oxide of iron, but the quantity of heat 
• given out during the combination is not sufficient 
to propagate the combustion from particle to 
particle of the iron after removal of the source of 
heat. If, however, iron wire be raised to a red 
heat in an atmosphere of oxygen, it takes fire and 
burns with great brilliancy. The difference noticed 
here is due to the present >'■ in the one case, and ^he 
absence in the other, of the diluting nitrogen which 
forms nearly four-fifths of the airjby volume. 

There are certain chemical actions which in tak- 
ing place are accompanied, not with evolution, but 
with absorption of heat. In such cases heat has to 
be supplied throughout the action, and not merely 
to start it. This is frequently noticed in the com- 
bination of substances which have feeble affinity 
for each other, and the compounds produced are 
less stable, or more readily break up into their con- 
stituents, than those which are produced with the 
evolution of heat. In general terms it may be 
stated that the quantity of heat given out in the 
formation of a compound is a measure of the 
stability of the compound. When a given weight 
of magnesium unites with oxygen to form magnesia, 
a quite definite and measurable quantity of heat is 
given out. Jn order to separate the magnesium 
from the oxygen again, exactly the same quantity 
of heat must be supplied. In the case of those sub- 
stances in the formation of which heat is absorbed, 
we find, as we should expect, that heat is given out 
during their decomposition, and that its quantity 
is exactly that which was absorbed during their 
formation. 

Chemical Notation . — For the purpose of shortly 
expressing the composition of chemical substances, 
and for representing chemical changes, chemists 
employ a system of notation which is in extremely 
oomraon use. In the table of Atomic Weights (see 
Atomic Theory) it will be noticed that after the 
name of each element is placed its symbol, which 
usually consists of the first, or of the first and another 
letter of the Latin name of the element. Each 
symbol distinctly indicates the element which it is 
.intended to represent, but it must always bo borne 
in mind that the symbol for an element is not merely 
a contracted form of its name, but that it stands 
for a definite quantity of that element, this quantity 
being the atomic weight expressed in terms of the 
unit of weight employed. The unit of weight 
almost universally employed by chemists and scien- 
tific men in general is the gramme (see Metric 
System), and that unit will lie adopted for illustra- 
tions throughout this article. With the gramme 
as unit, H stands for 1 gramme of hydrogen, Cl for 
55*4 grammes of chlorine, O for 16 grammes of 


oxygen, Mg for 24 grammes of magnesium, and so 
on. In order to represent the composition of a 
compound, the svmools of the various elements 
which occur in the compound are written side by 
side, and this collection of symbols is called a 
formula. Thus, MgO represents 40 (=24+ 16) 
grammes of magnesium oxide, and HC1 is 36*4 
(=1+35*4) grammes of hydrogen chloride. When 
a compound contains more than one atom of the 
same element the symliol for that element is not 
repeated, but the number of atoms is indicated by 
a subscribed numeral. Thus the formula for water 
is written II 2 0, which indicates that the molecule 
of water contains two atoms of hydrogen and one 
of oxygen ; and the formula for sulphuric acid is 
written If ? S0 4 , which indicates that the molecule 
of sulphuric acid contains two atoms of hydrogen, 
one of sulphur, and four of oxygen (besides the 
quantitative signification of these 'formula: already 
mentioned). A number subscribed to a portion 
of a formula inclosed in brackets multiplies the 
portion so inclosed. Thus the formula JJa(N0«)., 
represents one atom of barium united to twice the 
quantity of the group N0 8 , which is represented as 
united to one atom of potassium in the formula 
IvN(X. A number prefixed to a formula multiplies 
the whole of. the formula that follows. Thus 2H a O 
represents twice the quantity of water represented 
by H a (). 

Chemical symbols and formula! are used to repre- 
sent shortly chemical changes. A simple illustra- 
tion of the method of using them may be given to 
represent the case of the burning of magnesium. 
The symbols for the magnesium and the oxygen 
entering into combination (connected by the sign 
+ ) are written on one side of what is called a 
chemical equation, whilst the product is written on 
the other side, thus : 

2Mg + O a = 2MgO. 

The formula for free (or uncombined) oxygen is 
written O s , because a molecule of oxygen is believed 
to consist of two atoms (see Atomic Theory). 
In order to represent the element magnesium, the 
simplest possible formula (Mg) is employed be- 
cause there is no evidence for writing a more com- 
plicated one. 2Mg simply represents twice as 
much magnesium as Mg does. 

The alaive equation when fully interpreted gives 
a great deal of information about the change which 
it is intended to represent. It shows that mag- 
nesium and oxygen unite with each other (under 
conditions which are not expressed) to form an 
oxide of magnesium, and that these elements are 
united in the comi>ound in the proportions by 
weight of 24 of magnesium to 16 of oxygen*; 
and, further, it enables us, by applying a simple 
and easily remembered rule, to calculate the volume 
of oxygen taking part in the action as well as its 
weight. This rule for ascertaining the volume 
may be conveniently stated here. From certain 
theoretical considerations, as well as for con- 
venience in calculations concerning the volumes of 
gases, chemists write the formula! of gaseous sub- 
stances in such a way that the quantity of a gas 
represented by its formula, in terms of any unit of 
weight, shall occupy, under similar conditions of 
temperature and pressure, the same volume as 
two units weight of hydrogen. Thus, the unit 
being the gramme, H a represents 2 grammes of 
hydrogen, and 2 grammes of hydrogen at stand- 
ard temperature (0 U C.) and pressure (760 
millimetres of mercury) occupy a volume of 
22*33 litres (see Metric System). Similarly, 
the quantities in grammes of oxygen, carbonic 
anhydride, and nitrous oxide, represented by their 
respective formula*, O a (16 x 2 = 32 grammes), CO a 
( 12 + 32 = 44 grammes), and N a O (28 + 16 = 44 
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gramme*), each occupy, when measured at 0° C. 
and 760 111111 . pressure, 22*33 litres. This rule 
holds for other gases, and also, with a certain 

J ualilication, for the vapours of volatile liquids, 
n the case of the latter, of course, conditions of 
temperature and pressure must be chosen such that 
the substance is in the state of vapour ; and the 
quantity in grammes which, as a vapour, occupies 
the same volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen under 
the same conditions, is the quantity which the 
formula is chosen to represent. Thus, the formula 
H fl O informs us that 18 (=2+10) grammes of 
water occupy, in the form of steam, the same 
volume as 2 grammes of hydrogen when both are 
measured at the same temperature and pressure. 
It must, of course, be understood that the formula 
for a substance is chosen so as to represent the 
observed facts. The formula of a volatile liquid is 
deduced from the determination of the vapour \ 
density of the liquid ; this determination is made 
by ascertaining the weight of that quantity of the 
liquid which, when converted into the state of 
vapour, occupies the same volume as a given weight 
of hydrogen, both being measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. 

Returning to the equation already given, it will 
be seen that from it we learn that 48 (=2 x 24) 
grammes of magnesium unite to form magnesium 
oxide with a quantity of oxygen (32 grammes) 
which at 0° C. and 760 mm. occupies 22*33 litres. 
Wlmt volume this quantity of oxygen would occupy 
under other conditions of temperature anil pressure 
can be calculated from formula* deduced from the j 
laws of Charles (relation of the volume of a gas to j 
the temperature) and Boyle (relation of the volume ; 
of a gas to the pressure). See further in article I 
Gases. 

As there are certain conditions under which chemi- 
cal combination takes place, so there are definite laws 
which regulate combination. The first of these has 
been called the law of constant proportions , and it 
states that any chemical compound always contains 
the same constituents and in the same proportions. 
Thus magnesium oxide, MgO, always consists of 
magnesium and oxygen *in the proportions by 
weight of 24 to 16— one atom of magnesium weigh- 
ing 24, being combined with one atom of oxygen 
weighing 16. No compound of magnesium and 
oxygen containing these elements in any other 
proportion has ever been obtained. If in preparing 
magnesium oxide quantities of magnesium ana 
oxygen were employed differing from this propor- 
tion, then some either of the magnesium or of the 
oxygen would remain over after the action, accord- 
ing as the former or the latter had been employed 
in excess of the right quantity. 

Intimately connected with the foregoing law is 
the law of multiple proportions. Wliilst certain 
elements combine with each other in only one pro- j 
portion by weight, others combine in two, and 
sometimes more than two different proportions. 
The law of multiple proportions states that when 
elements combine in two or more proportions these 
various proportions can be expressed by simple 
multiples of the atomic weights of the elements 
concerned. Thus carlxm and oxygen unite with 
each other to form two different compounds: 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 16 parts by 
weight of oxygen to form carbonic oxide, CO ; 12 
parts by weight of carbon unite with 32 parts by 
weight of oxygen to form carbonic anhydride, C0 2 . 
Here the relation is of the simplest kind, for the 
one compound contains exactly twice as much 
oxygen for the same quantity of carlxm as the 
other. Again, iron amt oxygen unite with each 
other to form three different compounds : 56 parts 
by weight of iron unite with 16 parts by weignt of 
oxygen to form ferrous oxide, FeO ; 112 parts by 


weight of iron unite with 48 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferric oxide, Fe. 2 0 3 ; 168 parts by 
weight of iron unite with 64 parts by weight of 
oxygen to form ferroso-ferric oxide, Fe 3 0 4 . fTliis 
case is not quite so simple as that of the oxides 
of carbon, for here it is necessary to employ 
multiples of the atomic weights of both elements 
concerned in order to see the simplicity of the 
quantitative relations existing amongst these 
oxides of iron. The law of multiple proportions 
is, however, fully illustrated by both series of 
oxides. 

It may be useful to call attention here to the 
simple explanation furnished by the Atomic Theory 
(q.v.) for the occurrence of compounds illustrating 
tliis law of multiple proportions. There is no com- 
pound intermediate in composition between car- 
bonic oxide and carbonic anhydride. The atomic 
theory explains this very simply. Under one set 
of conditions we can obtain a compound of one 
atom of carbon with one atom of oxygen, whilst 
under other conditions we obtain a confound of 
one atom of carbon with two atoms of oxygen, or 
exactly twice as much. This is why we find such 
marked intervals in composition between two or 
more compounds of the same elements. The mole- 
cule of one compound cannot differ from that of the 
other by less than an atom, and the addition of an 
atom to a molecule necessarily forms a new mole- 
cule differing in weight from the old one by the 
weight of the added atom. 

The last law of combination has been called the 
law of volumes. Jt states that when gases combine 
to form new compounds, the volumes taking part 
in the action bear a very simple relation to each 
other and to the volume of the product if gaseous 
when all the volumes are measured at the same 
temperature and pressure. Thus, one volume of 
hydrogen combines with one volume of chlorine to 
form two volumes of hydrochloric acid gas; two 
volumes of hydrogen combine with one volume of 
oxygen to form two volumes of water vapour ; two 
volumes of carbonic oxide combine with one volume 
of oxygen to form two volumes of carbonic anhy- 
dride, and so forth. The very simple relations of 
j the volumes concerned in these examples are suffi- 
ciently manifest, and much greater complexity is- 
! not frequentlv met with. 

Chemists divide the elements into two great 
! classes, the typical members of which are very 
i different in their physical and chemical characters. 

| These are metals and non-metals , and as representa- 
i tive of each class may be mentioned copper and 
sulphur. The more prominent physical character- 
istics of metals are the metallic lustre, malleability, 
ductility, and the property of conducting heat and 
electricity, all of widen are possessed to a more or 
less marked degree ; whilst non-metallic elements, 
as a rule possess these properties to a very limited 
extent, if at all. Differences in chemical behaviour 
are also very striking in typical representatives of 
each group. It must be borne in mind, however,, 
that all the meml>er8 of each group are not typical, 
but that there is a gradual transition from one 
group to the other, and certain of the transition 
elements possess some of the properties of both 
groups, as in the cases, for instance, of arsenic and 
antimony. 

With the exception of bromine and fluorine, all’ 
the elements enter into combination directly or 
indirectly with oxygen to form oxides. The oxides, 
produced from metallic elements are quite different 
in chemical character from those produced from } 
non-metallic elements. We shall look first at the ! 
oxides of the metals. Every metal forms one or j 
more oxides, and at least one oxide of every metal 
is a basic oxide — i.e. an oxide which has the pro- 
perties of a Base (q.v.). A distinction is made 
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between what are called anhydrous bases and 
hydrated bases or hydroxides . The oxide of lead, 
PbO, is an anhydrous base (or basic oxide), whilst 
the compound obtained by the action of water upon 
calcium oxide, CaO (a basic oxide, and the only 
compound of calcium and oxygen known), is called 
a hydrated base (or hydroxide). The formation of 
the latter is represented by the equation 

CaO + H 2 0 = Ca(H0) 2 . 

The oxides produced from non -metallic elements 
are very frequently acid oxides — i.e. oxides which 
unite with water to form the class of bodies called 
Acids (q.v.). The oxides themselves are often 
called acid anhydrides , whilst the compounds pro- 
duced by the action of water upon them are called 
acids, or hydrogen salts. When phosphorus burns 
in air, phosphoric anhydride, P a 0 5 , is obtained. 
This is a white solid substance which unites with 
water with the evolution of much heat to form a 
solution of metaphosphoric acid, or hydrogen meta- 
phosphate : 

P a 0 a + ILO = 2HPO,. 

There are a few acids known which do not con- 
tain oxygen, and are not obtainable by the com- 
bination of an oxide with water. Examples are 
hydrochloric acid, HC1, hydrobromic acid, HBr, 
and hydrocyanic acid, HCN. These are also called 
hydrogen chloride, bromide, and cyanide respec- 
tively. • 

The two classes of s* instances, bases and acids, 
are nearly related to the very large class of salts. 
A salt is a compound which •can be obtained, 
amongst other ways, by the action of an acid upon 
a base, water being almost invariably eliminated 
at the same time ; and just as we saw that the pro- 
perties of two elements are totally dili'erent from 
those of the compound formed by their combination, 
so we find that in the formation of a salt the 
properties of both acid and base to a great extent 
or altogether become neutralised and disappear. 

Tf to a solution in water of potassium hydroxide, 
KHO (which is a powerful base), we add a suffi- 
cient quantity of nitric acid, HN(\ that is until 
the liquid on thoroughly mixing does not possess 
either the acid or the alkaline reaction, wo obtain 
a solution in water of potassium nitrate (saltpetre), 
and nothing else — the water eliminated in the 
action simply mixing with that which is already 
present : 

KHO + HN0 3 = KN0 3 + H a O. 

Acids have already been mentioned as hydrogen 
salts. The above equation shows how hydrogen 
nitrate is exactly comparable with potassium 
nitrate — an atom of potassium taking the place of 
an atom of hydrogen — and a characteristic of all 
hydrogen salts, or acids, is that they contain hydro- 
gen, which is capable of removal and of having its 
place thus taken by an equivalent quantity of 
another metal. In the example above mentioned 
every 1 part by weight of hydrogen has its place 
taken by parts by weight of potassium. These 
quantities of hydrogen and of potassium are equiv- 
alent, both being capable of uniting with the 
group N0 3 . This group is an example of what 
is called a compound radical — i.e. a group of 
elements which is capable of going as a whole 
through a series of changes. Acids which contain 
in their molecule one atom of hydrogen replaceable 
by another metal are called . monobasic acids. 
Nitric acid is thus a monobasic acid, wdiilst sul- 
phuric acid, H 2 S0 4 , is dibasic , orthophosphoric acid, 
HoP 0 4 , is tribasic , and so on. 

Eases, likewise, are sometimes spoken of as 
monacid , diadd , triacid , and so on, according as 
one molecule of the base requires one, two, three, 


&c. molecules of a monobasic acid (as nitric acid) 
to form what is called a nomial salt, that is, a 
salt in which all the replaceable hydrogen has 
been replaced by another metal. Thus potassium 
hydroxide, KHO, is a monacid base; calcium 
hydroxide, or slaked lime, Ca(HO)-, is diacid •, 
bismuth hydroxide, Hi ( HO ) 3 , is triacid, and so on. 
Equations may make this clearer (see the equa- 
tion above for a monacid base ) : 

Ca(HO) a + 2IIN0 3 = Ca(NO y ) a + 2H..0 : 

Bi (HO) s + 3IINOj = Bi (NO,)* + 3H“ a O. 

Salts are formed in many cases by the replace- 
ment of only a part of the replaceable hydrogen of 
a hydrogen salt by another metal. Such are called 
acid salts , and KHS0 4 is an example. This salt, 
KHS0 4 , may be looked upon as intermediate be- 
tween the acid, H«S0 4 , and the normal salt, 
K a S0 4 . 

Many salts are known which may l>e looked upon 
as bases which have their basic character only uar- 
tially neutralised by an acid. Such salts are called 
basic salts , and as examples may be mentioned 
BiON0 3 and Pb(0H)N0 3 . The former is inter- 
mediate between the normal nitrate, Bi(N0 3 ) 3 , 
and the oxide, BLO ; „ the latter between the nor- 
mal nitrate, Pb(N0 3 ) 2 , and the hydrate, Pb(OH) 2 . 
Such basic salts are often produced by the action 
of w r atcr upon the normal salts, as, for instance, 
in the case of the basic bismuth nitrate : 

Bi(NOj,) ; , + H a O = 211 N0 3 + BiONO,. 

Salts are looked upon as being composed of metal 
and salt radical , the latter name being given to all 
of the salt that is not metal. Thus SO. is the salt 
radical of the sulphates, N0 3 the salt radical of the 
nitrates, &c. This way of looking at salts arises 
from the phenomena observed when salts are 
decomposed by Electrolysis (q.v.), metal and salt 
radical being the primary products of decom- 
position. 

Chemical Nomenclature. — Chemists endeavour to 
make the nomenclature of compound substances as 
systematic as possible, and a certain amount of 
system has even been introduced into the nomen- 
clature of the elements* themselves. Tho oxides of 
the metals are named after the metal which they 
contain, as magnesium oxide, MgO ; aluminium 
oxide, A1o() 3 ; and the series of salts derivable from 
these oxides are similarly named after the metal. 
Thus MgCl 2 is magnesium chloride, and A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 
is aluminium sulphate. When a metal forms more 
than one basic oxide, adjectival terminations are 
employed to distinguish these ; thuB the tw r o basic 
oxides of iron are named ferrous and ferric oxides 
(FeO and Fe 2 0 8 ) respectively, and correspondingly 
there are ferrous and feme salts. FeSO . is ferrous 
sulphate ; Fe„Cl fl is ferric chloride. Acid salts and 
in general salts which contain more than one metal 
are named after the metals which they contain, the 
compound radical NI1 4 ( ammonium; see Ammonia) 
being regarded as a metal for purposes of nomen- 
clature. Thus, KHSO. is potassium hydrogen 
sulphate, whilst HNaNIi 4 P0 4 is hydrogen sodium 
ammonium orthophosphate. 

The nomenclature of non -basic metallic oxides 
has been rendered systematic by the use of names 
descriptive of the number of atoms of metal and of 
oxygen contained in the oxide, as, for instance, 
trimanganic tetroxide for Mn 3 0 4 . A considerable 
number of non- basic oxides, as BaO.,, PbO«, Mn0 2 , 
&c., are somewhat less systematically called per- 
oxides. 

The acid anhydrides, w hich, as has already been 
stated, are oxygen compounds or oxides of the non- 
metallic elements, are named after the elements of 
which they are oxides. As there are frequently 
two or more such acid anhydrides derived from one 
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element, different terminations and* where neces- 
sary, other devices of nomenclature are employed 
to distinguish amongst these. Thus there are two 
acid anhydrides derived from sulphur— sulphurous 
anhydride, S0 2 , and sulphuric anhydride, S0 3 . The 
latter unites with water to form sulphuric acid, 
H 2 SO., and it is believed bv some chemists that 
the solution in water of sulphurous anhydride (a 
gaseous substance) contains at least some of the 
corresponding sulphurous acid, H a SO :l . From sul- 
phuric acid there is derived the series of salts 
called sulphates, from sulphurous acid the series 
called sulphites. It sometimes happens that an 
acid and series of salts are known of which the 
corresponding anhydride is unknown, just as the 
existence of certain acids is doubtful although the 
corresponding anhydride is known. In other cases 
series of salts are known, although both the corre- 
sponding anhydride and acid are unknown. Certain 
of these peculiarities, as well as some further forms 
of nomenclature, are illustrated by the table given 
below of the compounds corresponding to known or 
unknown oxides of chlorine : 


H— Cl, hydrochloric acid; H— S—H, sulphuretted 
hydrogen ; Mg— 0, magnesium oxide ; N^H, am- 


H 

monia; R— C— H, marsh-gas 


le; N^H, a; 

X H t 
Cl ' 


; H — ds — Cl, 


chloro- 


H Cl 

Cl 

form; 0=C<C^j, phosgene; 0=C— 0, carbonic 

anhydride; S=C=S, carbon bisulphide, &c. The 
letters representing monovalent atoms are written 
with one stroke proceeding from them, those 
representing divalent, trivalent, and tctravalent 
atoms being written with two, three, and four such 
strokes respectively. 

Illustrations of (2) are : 


Urea. 


Ammonium cyanate. 

H 


0=C< n :;M and 0=C=N-N^: g 


-H 


H 


Oxide. Acid. Salt. Name of salt. 

Cl a O IICIO KC10 Potassium Hypochlorite. 

— HC10 2 KC10 a „ Chlorite. 

[CIO.,, not an acid anhydride]. 

— HC10, KC10 S „ Chlorate. 

— HC10 4 KC10 4 m Perchlorate. 

It has recently been proved that the substance 

described in most text- books as chlorous anhydride, 
Cl a 0 3 , is really a mixture, and that as yet C1 2 0 3 
has not been prepared. The hypothetical chloric 
and perchloric anhydrides would nave the composi- 
tion Cl a 0 5 and Cl./) 7 respectively. 

A very large number of salts and other chemical 
compounds are commonly known by popular names, 
the latter being frequently of extremely ancient 
origin. The popular name as a rule conveys no 
information as to the composition of the substance. 
For instance, copperas (ferrous sulphate, FeSO.) 
is not recognised by its name as an iron compound, 
nor calomel (mercurous chloride, HgCl) as a mer- 
cury compound, nor litharge (lead oxide, PbO)as 
a lead compound. It is the aim to convey, by the 
systematic name of a substance, the greatest 
possible amount of information as to its composi- 
tion. It is not possible to attain to a perfect 
system of nomenclature, as new discoveries render 
changes necessary from time to time. 

Graphic Formula. — In addition to representing 
the composition of a substance by means of 
formula*, chemists endeavour to express certain 
ideas as to the constitution , or arrangement of 
the atoms in the molecule of substances by 
means of graphic formulae. It must not be sup- 
posed (as has sometimes erroneously been done) 
that graphic formulae are intended to represent 
the shape of molecules or the arrangement in 
space of the atoms constituting such molecules, but 
simply as a short method of expressing on paper 
certain facts. No one supposes tnat a printed word 
in any modern language is an attempt to draw the 
object spoken of, or that it is more than a method 
of representing on paper a given series of sounds, 
and yet criticism based upon assumption scarcely 
less absurd, has been directed against graphic for- 
mula 1 . In a graphic formula we have the symbols 
for the different elements grouped in a particular 
way, so as (1) to indicate the valency (see the 
article Atomic Theory) of each element, and 
(2) to express ideas based upon observed facts 
as to the most likely arrangement of the atoms 
in a molecule, when various arrangements are 
conceivable. 

The following may be given as simple illustra- 
tions of ( 1 ) : 


These two substances illustrate two other points of 
importance. One of these is the occurrence of the 
nitrogen atom sometimes trivalent , as in ammonia, 
NH.„ sometimes pentavalent, as in the ammonium 
salts— e.g. ammonium chloride, NH^Cl. In am- 
monium cyanate one atom of nitrogen is represented 
as trivalent and the other as pentavalent. The 
two substances, moreover, illustrate Isomerism 
(q.v.), or the existence of two or more com- 
pounds containing exactly the same elements and 
in the same proportions, and yet differing from one 
another in chemical and physical properties. 

Chemical Changes. — There are several kinds 
of chemical changes which are of very frequent 
occurrence, and may conveniently be classified. 
The simple union of one element with another 
lias already been mentioned, and closely related 
to this kind of change is the union of a compound 
with an element or with another compound. 
Along with these changes may he classed those in 
which a compound breaks up into two or more 
elements or simpler compounds, or into one or 
more of each. All these variations arc illustrated 
by the following equations : 


C +C). «C0. ) 

CO + Cl 3 = C0C1 2 
CaO + CO a = CaCOj 


direct union. 


2HgO = 2Hg + 0 2 
(NH.) 2 Cr 2 0 7 = Cr a 0 3 + 4H a 0 4- N 2 
Ca(HO) a — CaO + li 2 0 


1 decomposition 
j(by heating). 


One of the most important kinds of chemical 
change is that called double decomposition. This 
occurs perhaps most frequently when solutions of 
salts are mixed with each other, and it is charac- 
terised by a mutual exchange of metal and salt 
radical. If an aqueous solution of sodium chloride 
be mixed with one of potassium bromide, although 
no visible change takes place, we have reason to 
believe that double decomposition goes on to a 
certain extent, with formation of some sodium 
bromide and some potassium chloride, whilst some 
of each of the original salts also remains, a state 
of equilibrium being eventually established amongst 
the four salts. If, however, one of the new pro- 
ducts formed by double decomposition be insoluble 
or practically insoluble in water, as soon as any of 
it is formed it will appear as a precipitate, ancf be 
thus removed from solution, so tnat no condition of 
equilibrium can be established until formation of a 
precipitate 110 longer occurs — i.e. until the double 
decomposition is complete. Thus, if solutions of 
sodium chloride and silver nitrate be mixed in the 
proper proportions, the extremely insoluble silver 
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chloride will be precipitated, and only sodium 
nitrate will remain in solution. The action may 
be represented by an equation : 

NaCl + AgN0 3 = NaN0 3 + AgCl (precipitate). 

The action of sulphuretted hydrogen on many 
metallic solutions illustrates double decompositions 
in which the action is complete, as, 

HgCl a + H a S - HgS + 2HC1, 

where the mercuric sulphide formed is insoluble in 
water, and is consequently obtained as a pre- 
cipitate. 

In connection with the subject of double decom- 
position the bearing of the law of Kichter ( already 
mentioned in the historical sketch ) may be illus- 
trated. Looking at the quantitative signification 
of the following equations, 

KC1 + AgN0 3 = AgCl + KN() ;jl 
NaCl + AgN0 3 == AgCl + NaNO s , 

we see # that the quantity of chlorine which was 
united with 39 parts by weight of potassium or 
23 of sodium to form a salt is exactly the quantity 
required to form a salt with 108 parts by weight of 
silver, whilst, similarly, the quantity of the group 
NO ? which was united to these 108 parts by weight 
of silver is exactly the quantity required to form a 
salt with 39 parts by weight of potassium or 23 of 
sodium. The same holds good generally for double 
decompositions. • 

Another very important kind of chemical change 
is the displacement of one element in a compound 
by another. Chlorine, for instill ee, displaces the 
iodine in potassium iodide and takes its place : 

2I<I + Cl 2 -■ 2KC1 4- I 2 . 

The greater affinity of potassium for chlorine than 
for iodine is the explanation given of this displace- 
ment. Displacement of one metal by another is a 
familiar phenomenon, although the chemistry of 
what is taking place may not be familiar to all who 
have seen it. When a piece of bright iron or steel, 
as a key or the blade of a knife, is dipped into an 
acidulated solution of cupric sulphate (nine vitriol ), 
a reddish deposit of metallic copper is formed 
almost immediately upon the surface of the metal. 
This copper is derived from the cupric sulphate 
solution ; but what is not manifest from observa- 
tion alone, is that at the same time an equivalent 
quantity of iron is dissolved away and goes into 
solution as ferrous sulphate. The action is, 

CuS0 4 + Fc = FeS() 4 + Cu. 

The whole of the copper would eventually be 
separated from the solution in the metallic state if 
enough iron were present, and for every 63 parts of 
copper precipitated 56 parts of iron would go into 
solution. 

Inorganic and Organic Chemistry.— The whole 
subject of chemistry has been divided into two 
great divisions, named respectively inorganic 
and organic. Made originally to separate from 
each other the chemistry of purely mineral sub- 
stances, and that of substances of animal or 
vegetable origin, which were at the time sup- 
posed to be capable of formation only as products 
.of vital processes, this subdivision is retained still 
mainly as a matter of convenience. The division 
of organic chemistry is sometimes spoken of now as 
the chemistry of the compounds of carbon ; but 
this is not a very strict definition, as many carbon 
compounds occur in nature as purely mineral sub- 
stances, and having really no connection with 
organic chemistry, such as numerous mineral car- 
bonates. As has been already stated, it is mainly 
for convenience that the consideration of the 
majority of the compounds of carbon is taken as a 
separate branch, not because of any difference in 


> express a number of ideas concerning the sup- 
)sed mode of arrangement of the atoms in acetic 


the chemical principles involved, but really on 
account of the very great number of these com- 
pounds, and of the great complexity of many of 
them. 

It is in the domain of organic chemistry that the 
study of the constitution of substances has been 
most diligently prosecuted, and with the greatest 
amount of apparent success. The graphic formula 
which chemists assign to acetic acid (to take a 
simjde example) is, 

H — i — C — O — H. This formula is adopted in order 

u 

to express a number of ideas concerning the sup- 
posed mode of arrangement of the atoms in acetic 
acid, deduced from the study of its formation, its 
decompositions, and the action upon it of various 
substances. The known facts find suitable expres- 
sion in the formula, and there is no observation 
yet made as to the chemical relations of acetic acid 
which is at variance with the constitution indicated 
by it. It would not be possible here to quote 
evidence in favour of a particular constitution for 
any substance, but it may l>e stated generally that 
chemists endeavour to fix the constitution of the 
simplest compounds on the firmest possible basis, 
and, in passing from the simple to the more com- 
plex, to make secure every step. 

The tetravalent- character of the carbon atom, 
and the great facility with which carbon atoms 
enter into combination with other carbon atoms and 
with the atoms of other elements, give their impress 
to the whole of organic chemistry. The graphic 
formula) of organic substances amply illustrate the 
former, whilst the syntheses of a long array of 
simple and complex organic compounds as amply 
illustrate the latter. 

A certain amount of knowledge of chemistry is 
eminently useful in almost every walk of life. An 
intelligent knowledge of the chemistry involved in 
the processes of the kitchen, the dairy, the dye- 
house, the farm, or the manufactory, places the 
possessor engaged in any of these processes on a 
different level from the rule-of-thumb worker, who 
is as ignorant of the reason for adopting a particiilar 
method as he is of the properties of the materials 
he employs. Technical chemistry deals especially 
with the application of the principles and processes 
of chemistry to the arts ami manufactures, and it 
is to those who are engaged in manufactures of | 
almost every kind that a knowledge of chemistry j 
is a particular advantage. It is not a question of 
expediency alone, but one of absolute necessity 
that a technical education, including chemistry as 
one of its principal subjects, should form not the 
least important part of the equipment for his work' 
of any artisan who is to excel in his employment in 
intelligence and skill. 

In connection with this article should be read the 
article Atomic Theory, which is to a certain ex- 
tent supplementary to this. Animal Chemistry 
ami Vegetable Chemistry are separately treated. 
The reader is also referred to the description of 
each element under its name, to those of the acids 
under their names, and to the following as amongst 
the most important of the large number of 
chemical articles throughout this work : 


Acids. 

Alcohol. 

Alkalies. 

Alkaloids. 

Allotropy. 

Analysis. 

Aromatic fieri i 

Atmosphere. 


Bases. 

Glycerine. 

Bleaching 

Isomerism. 

Powder. 

Isomorphism. 

Distillation. 

Lime. 

Elements. 

Metals. 

Ethers. 

Oils. 

Fats. 

Organic j 

Fermentation. 

Radicals. 1 


Starch. 

Sugars. 

Synthesis. 

Water. 


For further information readers may consult : Professor 
Cruin P*rown’s Chemistry (Chambers's Science Manuals); 
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Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s Treatise on Chemistry ( 1878- 
88) ; Watts’s Inorganic Chemistry , and Organic Chemis- 
try; Wilson’s Inorganic Chemistry ( new ed. 1885) ; Watts’s 
Dictionary of Chemistry ( new ea. 1868-79); Ladenburg’s 
Hamlworterbuch dcrChemie; Kopp’s QeschichtederChemie 
(1843-47); and Entwickelung der Ctiemie in dei' Neueren 
Zeit ( 1873 ) ; Thomson’s History of Chemistry ( 1830-31 ). 

Chemists and Druggists. Up to the pass- 
ing of the Pharmacy Act of 1868 the term chemist 
and druggist was merely a title descriptive of 
certain branches of trade, just as ‘ tailor and 
clothier,’ or any other such combination. Any one 
was free so to describe himself and to prosecute 
that calling to the best of his ability, untouched by 
any special legislation, either regulative or pro- 
tective. The class, like the Apothecary (q.v,), was 
in its beginnings closely allied to, if indeed at all 
distinguishable from, that of merchants and grocers, 
and never formed a distinct guild, and, until the 
Pharmaceutical Society was founded, was with- 
out permanent organisation. And owing to the 
absence in Scotland of the apothecaries, as a class 
distinguishable from druggists, the history of the 
latter class in that country does not, at least up to 
the passing of the Pharmacy Act of 1882, correspond 
accurately with that of their English brethren. 
The policy these latter pursued for a long period of 
their history may be described as purely defensive, 
and any organisation they formed was in response 
to some attack from one of the other orders. As 
early as 1802 such a defensive association was 
formed, and from 1812 to 1815 engaged in very 
active opposition to the bill promoted by the 
‘Associated Apothecaries.’ One of the objects of 
that bill was to bring the chemists and druggists 
under the control and surveillance of a body 
consisting chiefly of apothecaries, on which the 
chemist and druggist was not represented at all. 
The upshot was that the promoters of the bill 
introduced a clause into the Act of 1815, which it 
was understood at the time would completely 
exempt the chemist and druggist from the operation 
of the bill. In spite, however, of this understand- 
ing, which seems to have been respected for twenty- 
six years, the bill was in 1841 made use of to 
punish a chemist and druggist for prescribing 
medicine, although that was a function which, 
rightly or wrongly, he had exercised previous to 
1815. In 1841 a bill again threatened to subject the 
chemist and druggist to the control of the apothe- 
caries, but was at length defeated. It now became 
evident, not only that a permanent society to pro- 
tect the interests of the craft was necessary, out 
that the only wise policy was to educate and organ- 
ise themselves in such a way as would deprive the 
physicians and apothecaries of any excuse for fur- 
ther interference. This led to the formation of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain, which 
was founded in 1841 and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1843. As declared in the charter, the 
main objects of the'society were those of ‘advancing 
chemistry and pharmacy and promoting a uniform 
system of education of those who should practise the 
same ; and also for the protection of those who carry 
on the business of chemists and druggists ; ’ and to 
enable it to carry these out successfully the society 
appointed professors and examiners, and afterwards 
proceeded to promote a bill in parliament for the 
recognition and protection of the titles they pro- 
posed to confer on those who passed the examina- 
tions. This was naturally a work of time, and in 
the meanwhile an important act in relation to the 
sale of poisons — viz. the Sale of Arsenic Act ( 1851 ) — 
was passed, and drew the attention of government 
to the absence of a definite class of persons qualified 
by training and education to have the custody and 
sale of poisonous substances intrusted to them ; so 
that this to some extent led up to the passing of 


the first Pharmacy Act of 1852. The main result 
! of this act was to create a class of ‘ Pharmaceutical 
Chemists,’ alone empowered to use and exhibit that 
or any equivalent title, and consisting, 1st, of thpse 
alreaay members of the society ; and 2dly, of such 

S ersons as should pass the examinations, as con- 
ucted by its two Boards in England and Scotland. 
The bill, as passed, irfvolved no compulsion on any 
persons to go through these examinations, nor did 
it confer any privilege or monopoly on the pharma- 
ceutical chemist except the exclusive right to that 
title. The dispensing of medicines and sale of 
poisons was still left open to any one who chose to* 
engage in it. Nor was it till the Act of 1868 that 
the term chemist and druggist came to signify & 
specially qualified person or one possessing ex- 
clusive rights. By that act all persons not in 
business on their own account prior to 1st 
August 1868, had (except some who for a time 
were allowed to pass a ‘modified examination’) to* 
pass two Preliminary and the Minor Examina- 
tions, and after that were entitled to liace their 
names placed on the ‘Register of Chemists and 
Druggists for the United Kingdom;’ and no- 
person who was not on that register could legally 
use the title, or ( with certain exceptions in favour 
of physicians, apothecaries, veterinary surgeons, 
&c\) sell or dispense certain poisons specified in 
schedules to the act. Any person wishing to use 
tlie r style ‘ Pharmaceutical Chemist,’ had to pass^ 
a further examination called the ‘ Major,’ and thus 
arose the two grades in wlrilt we may now call, in 
view of its educational qualification, the profession 
of pharmacy. See Pharmacy Acts. 

Chemnitz, a town of Saxony, is situated at the 
base of the Erzgebirge, and at the confluence of the 
river Chemnitz with three other streams, 51 miles- 
SSE. of Leipzig by rail, and 43 WSW. of Dresden. 

It is the principarmanufacturing town of the king- 
dom— the ‘Saxon Manchester’ its townsfolk call 
it — its industry consisting in weaving cottons,, 
woollens, and silks, and in printing calicoes, chiefly 
for German consumption. It supplies the world 
with cheap hosiery, and makes mixed fabrics of 
wool, cotton, and jute for the markets of Europe 
and America. It has several extensive machine- 
factories, producing locomotives ami other steam- 
engines, with machinery for flax and wool spinning, 
weaving, and mining industry. Created a free im- 
perial city as early as 1 125, Chemnitz suffered much 
during the Thirty Years’ W ar. Pop. ( 1801 ) 10,835 % 
(1861)45,532; (1885) 110,817. 

Clicilinitz, Martin, the most eminent Lutheran 
theologian in the second half of the 16th century, 
was born at Treuenbrietzen, in Brandenburg, 9th 
November 1522. He had a hard struggle with - 
poverty in his early years, and had repeatedly to 
interrupt his university studies at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder and Wittenl>erg in order to obtain by 
school -teaching the means of pursuing them ; but 
at length liis proficiency in astrology led to his ’ 
being appointed librarian of the ducal library at j 
Konigsberg in 1550, and from#that time he devoted 
himself entirely to theology. In consequence of 
his opposition to the teaching of Osiander lie was 
obliged to leave Konigsberg and proceed to Witten- 
berg (1553), where he delivered lectures on the i 
Loci commnnes of Melanchthon, which were pub- 
lished after his death as Loci thcologici ( 1591 ). He 
was appointed a preacher at Brunswick in 1554, and 
‘superintendent * in 1567, and died there 8 th April 
1586. The chief works of Chemnitz were his 
Examen Concilii Triilentini (4 vols. 1565-73; new 
ed. Berlin, 1862), ’which was the first thorough- 
going criticism of Tridentine doctrine from a Pro- 
testant point of view ; and his share in preparing 
and securing the acceptance of the ‘ Formula of 
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Concord ’—the next in importance to that of Jacob 
Andrea. His Coi'p us Docirinw Pruthenicnm , writ- 
ten in conjunction with Morlin (1567), became a 
standard work of orthodox Lutheranism. In his 
De duabns Nat arts in Christo (1571) Chemnitz 
developed the doctrine of the ‘ ubiquity ’ of Christ 
in a form mediating between Luther aiid Melanch- 
thon. In everv other point of his theology he was 
a steadfast follower of Luther. His Life lias been 
written by Pressel (1862), Lentz (1866), and Hacli- 
feld (1867). 

Chemnitzia, a large genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, named in honour of a Herman concliolo- 
gist of the 18th century. They have a slender, 
elongated, many-whorled shell, the whorls striated, 
a simple semi-oval aperture, and a horny oper- 
culum. There are many recent species scattered 
all over the world. No less than 180 fossil species 
have been described from the Lower Silurian up- 
wards, but it is probable, that different animals with 
similai^shells are included under this one title. 

Cliemosh, the national god of Moab, called 
in 1 and 2 Kings ‘the abomination of the Moab- 
ites.’ The derivation of the name is uncertain, the 
most probable being that of Gesenius, from kdmash 
( = kdbhash), ‘to trample under foot,’ with which 
the Syrian kern ash , ‘nightmare,’ is connected. 
Chemosli was essentially one with the Moloch or 
Milcom (‘king’) of the Ammonites, and both were 
simply forms of the Cai lanite Baal (q.v.). Ofl the 
‘Moabite Stone’ Kifig Mesh a attributes the 
Israelite successes over Moal^ to the wrath of 
Chemosli, and Moab’s deliverance to his assistance. 
His worship was marked by cruel rites and lascivi- 
ous orgies. Mesha’s first-born son was doubtless 
sacrificed as a burnt- offering to him (2 Kings, iii, 
27 ). Solomon in his later years consecrated * high 
places ’ ( BdmOth ) to Chemosli in Jerusalem. 

Chemulpo, a town on the west coast of Corea, 
25 miles by road WSW. of the capital. Soul. It is 
one of the three treaty ports opened in 1885 to 
foreign commerce, the volume of which has since 
. steadily advanced, in spite of the drawbacks result- 
ing from the great difference between high and low 
water here (33 feet), and the want of wharves. In 
1886 the imports were valued at $1,544, (MX), the 
exports at $217,000 ; and in July 1887 the number of 
resident foreign merchants had increased from 482 
in 1883 to 1175, including 841 Japanese, 208 Chinese, 

5 Americans, and 31 Europeans. Since 1885 it 
has been connected by telegraph with Tientsin. 

Chemung Period, name given by American 
geologists to one of the principal divisions of 
Devonian time. 

Chenab', one of the five rivers which give name 
to the Punjab, rises in the Kashmir range of the 
Himalayas, winds through the gorges of Jammu, 
and enters British territory in Sialkot district. It 
absorbs the Tavi, forms the boundary between Sial- 
kot and Gujerat districts, and enters Jliang desert, 
where it runs through a broad cultivated valley. 
Here its depth varies from 10 feet in the dry season 
to 16 feet in the rains ; but its course often shifts. 

It unites with the Jlielum at Timmu, afterwards 
receives the Ravi, and, as the Trimab, joins the 
Sutlej, 50 miles above Mithankot. Its length is 
755 miles. 

Chencry, Thomas, journalist and orientalist, 
was born in Barbadoes in 1826, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. He was called to the bar, but was 
soon after sent out as Times correspondent to Con- 
stantinople, where he remained during the Crimean 
war. Afterwards he was constantly employed on 
the Times staff until 1877, when he became its 
editor, a post which he laboriously filled till within 
ten days of his death. But this was only one side 


of his life. As a singularly thorough Hebrew and 
Arabic scholar he bad few equals among his con- 
temporaries, and his translation of the Arabic 
classic, the Assemblies of Al Hariri ( 1867 ), led to- 
his appointment to a chair of Arabic at Oxford in 
1868. He was one of the company of Old Testa- 
ment revisers, and besides other works, published 
an edition of the Machberoth J thirl (1872), a 
Hebrew version of the ‘Assemblies.’ Ho died lltli 
February 1884. 

Chengalpat. See Chincjalpat. 

Chillier, Mamie - Andre, a distinguished 
French poet, was born at Constantinople in 1762* 
He was the third son of Louis Cluhiier, French 
consul-general in that city. His mother was a 
( Ireek lady of remarkable beauty nml accomplish- 
ments. While quite a child he was sent to France ; 
and in his thirteenth year he was placed at the 
College de Navarre, Paris. Partly from predilec- 
tion, and partly through the influence of his mother. 
Greek literature was from the beginning his special 
subject of study. At the age of twenty he entered 
the army, and served for six months in Strasburg 
as sub-lieutenant ; but disgusted with the frivolity 
of the military life of that day, he returned to 
Paris, and gave himself up to a strenuous course 
of study. To this period belong two of his most 
famous idyls, Le Mcndiant and V Arc uqh. His 
health giving way, he travelled in Switzerland, 
Italy, and the Archipelago. In 1786 he returned to- 
Paris, and began several of his most ambitious- 
poems, most of which, however, remained frag- 
ments. The most noteworthy are Suzanne, V Inven- 
tion, and Her mis, the last being in plan and spirit 
an imitation of the great poem of Lucretius; for 
Chenier shared the beliefs of the 18th-century 
philosophers of France. In 1787 he went to Eng- 
land as secretary to the French ambassador, hut 
seems to have found his residence there as uncon- 
genial as Heine did. Returning to Paris in 1790, lie 
found himself in the ferment of the Revolution. 
Up to a certain point he gave the movement his 
ardent support ; out alarmed by its excesses he 
mortally offended Robespierre by certain denuncia- 
tory pamphlets. He was thrown into the prison of 
►Saint-Lazare, and after six months was executed 
on the 25th July 1794, just three days before the 
close of the Reign of Terror. 

Chenier holds in France a somewhat similar posi- 
tion to Keats in England. They suggest each 
otliej: also by their earlv deaths, and by a certain 
affinity of genius. Otfier pieces of Clmnier that 
deserve special mention are La Jeune Captive, Le 
Jeune Maladc , and Versailles. Sainte-Beuve thus 
sums up the claims of Ch6nier : ‘ Chenier was one 
of the great masters of French poetry during the 
18th century, and our greatest classic m verse since 
Boileau and Racine.’ The best edition of his 
poems is Jouberts (1883). See Sainte-Bouve, 
Critiques ct Portraits, tome ii. ; and Becq de 
Fouquieres, Lettrcs critiques sur Chtnier (1881). — 
His younger brother, Marie-Joseph de Chenier 
(1764-1811), was an ardent republican, sat in the 
Legislative Assembly, and wrote satires and heavy 
declamatory plays. 

Chenille (Fr., ‘caterpillar’), a thick, velvety- 
looking cord of silk or wool (and so resembling a 
woolly caterpillar), used in ornamental sewing and 
manufactured trimmings. 

Clienoncenux, a famous French chftteau, 
standing partly on an island in the Cher, partly 
on a bndge spanning the river, near a station 20 
miles E. by 8. of Tours by rail. It was com- 
menced in 1524 by the Chancellor Thomas Bohier, 
continued by Diana of Poitiers, and completed by 
Catharine de’ Medici, who richly embellished the 
building, and surrounded it witli a beautiful park* 
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It passed into the hands of the Condos, and after- 
wards of Madame Dupin, widow of a fermier 
qtntraly who here was visited by Montesquieu, 
Bolin gbroke, Voltaire, Rousseau, Button, and 
others. The castle is in excellent preservation ; 
it possesses a fine chapel, a theatre, and memorials 
of its former occupants in furniture, personal relics, 
ciphers, and a collection of portraits. 

C'hcnopodiacere, an order of apetalous dicoty- 
ledons usually regarded as reduced types of Cary- 
ophyllaceic, and closely related to Ainaranthacem, 
with which some include them as Oleracem. . They 
are herbaceous or half-shrubby plants, with simple, 
alternate, exstipulate leaves, and inconspicuous 
flowers, hermaphrodite or unisexual, usually wind- 
fertilised. There are about 500 species, mostly 
wood-like, and growing in waste places. They are 
widely diffused over the world, particularly northern 
Europe and Asia. Beet and spinach are among the 
best Known and most useful plants of the order, 
but many others are occasionally used as pot-herbs, 
as some species of Chenopodium, Orache (q.v. ), &c. 
The fruit of Strawberry Blite ( Blitum eapitatum 
and B. viryatum ), a common weed in the south of 
Europe and the colder parts of North America, 
has a sweetish, insipid taste, and some resem- 
blance to a strawberry, from the coherence of 
the fleshy perianths of a whole head of flowers. 
The seed of Quinoa (q.v.) Is used for food as a kind 
of grain. Some are aromatic (see Chenopodium). 
Some inhabit salt-marshes, and abound in soda. 
See Saltwort. 

€heil01>0<ltlllll, a genus of Chenopodiacese, of 
which some of the common species are well known 
by the name of Goosefoot, as weeds growing in 
gardens, on heaps of rubbish, and in waste places. 
The species are mostly annuals, with entire or 
toothed leaves, often with a sort of mealy lioari- 
ness, and are widely distributed, or becoming 
naturalised in all climates. The leaves of many 
species are used as a substitute for spinach, particu- 
larly those of the Good Harry, Wild Spinach, All- 
good, or English Mercury ( C. bon us-Rcnr ictus ), a 
common wayside perennial, which is still some- 
times cultivated ; the young shoots are also used 
as asparagus. C. intermedium, C. album , &c., 
annuals, common in waste places, arc also excellent 
substitutes for spinach. C. Vu l car in (Stinking 
Goosefoot), an annual with an odour compared to 
that of stale salt fish, growing in waste places, 
especially near the sea, was formerly in popular 
repute as an antispasmodic and emmenagogue. 
C . purpurasccns (Atriplcx) is a handsome annual 
introduced from China. C. Botrys , a native of the 
south of Europe, with pinnatifid leaves resembling 
those of the oak, and hence called Jerusalem Oak, 
is in use as an expectorant and anthelmintic. Tt is 
agreeably fragrant. C. ambrosioules has a strong 
aromatic odour, is used in Mexico instead of tea, 
and is occasionally cultivated in France, an infusion 
of it being deemed useful in nervous disorders. The 
closely allied C. anthelmintic um, the Wormseed 
of the United States, lias a strong and somewhat 
aromatic odour, and a high reputation as a vermi- 
fuge, due to the presence of an essential oil. More 
important than any of the species, as affording a 
principal article of food in the countries of which 
it is a native, is Quinoa (q.v.). 

Cheops (a Grecised form of Khufu) was a king 
of Memphis in Egypt, belonging to the fourth 
dynasty, famous as the builder of the largest of the 
existing pyramids. The date usually assigned to 
him is aliout 3000 B.C. His successor was his 
brother Chephren ( Khafra ), who built the next 
largest pyramid. See Egypt, Pyramids. 

Chepstow, a river-port of Monmouthshire, a 
sub-port to Gloucester, on the right hank of the 


Wye, 2$ miles from its influx to the Severn 
estuary, and 17 ENE. of Newport. It lies 
between bold cliffs, on a slope rising from the 
river, in the midst of exquisite scenerv. Its 
noble mined castle, later chiefly than the 12th 
century, stood two sieges during the great Re- 
bellion, and has been held successively by Fitz- 
Osbomes, Clares, Bigods, Herberts, and Somersets. 
The railway crosses the Wye by ’Bruners tubular 
suspension bridge (1852), 600 feet long, and 50 
above high-water, the principal span being 300 
feet long. Here occurs the highest tide in the 
British Islands, if not in Europe; though the 
accounts of it have been frequently exaggerated. 
In January 1846 it rose 47 feet above low- water 
mark, but this level, though often approached, is 
not known to have been exceeded. Pop. (1851) 
4295; (1881)3591. 

Cheque is a money order on a banker, payable 
on demand. It is really a Bill of Exchange (q.v.), 
and is subject to the provisions of the Act<pf 1882, 
which contains special clauses relating to cheques. 
If it is not presented within a reasonable time, the 
drawer is discharged should the banker fail, but the 
holder can claim against the banker’s estate. The 
hanker hears the risk of the forgery of the drawer’s 
signature, hut is not responsible for a forged 
indorsement. A cheque is held as payment of a 
debt until dishonoured on presentation ; it is not 
payable after the drawer's death or bankruptcy. 

A crossed cheque is an ordinary cheque with two 
transverse lines drawn across it, which have the 
effect of making ft payable only through a banker. 
Wlien a particular banker’s name is written be- 
tween the lines, the cheque is said to he specially 
crossed, and is only payable to the banker whose 
name it bears. Wanting a particular name, or 
with the words *& Co./ it is said to he Generally 
crossed, and is payable through any hanker. An 
ordinary cheque may he crossed either generally 
or specially by the holder. The crossing is a 
material part of the cheque, and may not he 
obliterated or altered, except as provided by the 
Bills of Exchange Act, 1882. 

In the United States a cheque is not a hill of 
exchange, though it has many of its properties. 
It is not a legal tender, nor is it a payment of 
debt till honoured at the bank. It has no days of 
grace, and is due only after presentation. The 
bank is responsible for paying a forged cheque, 
and is liable for wrongfully dishonouring it. 

Cher, a French river, flowing 200 miles north- 
ward and north- westward till it falls into the 
Loire below Tours. It is navigable from Vierzon. 
—Cher, to which the river gives its name, is the 
central department of France. The surface con- 
sists of plain and well-wooded hills (1600 feet), 
and produces corn, fruits, wine, liemp, flax, &c. 
The climate is mild and pleasant, except in the 
swampy district in the north, which has, however, 
been largely drained in late years. Agriculture, 
sheep and battle rearing, and bee-keeping, give 
employment to many. The livers abound in fish, 
ana wolves are still sometimes seen. Education 
is backward, nearly two-thirds of the people being 
unable to read or write. Area, 2770 sq. in. ; pop. 
(1872) 335,392; (1886 ) 355,349. Bourges is the 
chief town. 

Cherasco, a walled town in the province of 
Cuneo, North Italy, 37 miles SSE. of Turin by 
rail. Pop. 3341. in the middle ages Cherasco was 
one of the chief fortresses of North Italy, but 
its works were destroyed by the French in 1801. 
A peace was concluded here between Louis XIII. of 
France and the Duke of Savoy in 1631, and another 
between the Sardinian commissioners and Napoleon 
in 1796. 
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Cherbourg, a fortified seaport town and 
arsenal of France, in the department of Manche, 
at the head of a deep bay on the northern ex- 
tremity of the peninsula of Cotentin, 70 miles S. 
of the Isle of Wight, and 230 WN W. of Paris. Be- 
gun by Vauban in 1687, the harbour- works and forti- 
fications were pushed on by the great Napoleon, 
and were supnosed to have been completed in 
1858 by Napoleon III. at a total outlay of 200 
million francs ; but less than thirty years after, the 
French government resolved to spend 49 millions 
more on the construction of fresh works between 
1883 and 1894. The stupendous digue or break- 
water, inclosing a space of nearly *2000 acres, is 
described in the article Break wat K it. In connec- 
tion with its fortifications, this breakwater assumes 
an importance that attaches to no other work of 
the kind in existence. At the apex of the angle 
formed by the meeting of the two branches of the 
digue , there is a centre fort or battery, measuring 
509 feet on the inner lino of the parapet, which 
forms m that seini-cllipsc. The circular forts at the 
extremities of the breakwater are remarkably well 
placed for purposes of defence. Behind the centre 
battery there is an elliptical tower, measuring 
225 feet on the major, and 123 feet on the minor 
axis. The entrances to the harbour are round 
the ends of the digue ; and the passages are further 
defended by the fortifications of the lie Pelee, and 
by the batteries of La ltoche Chavaignac and Fort 
Querquevillc. A scries -if coast redoubts, and u the 
large fortifications of Les Flamands, du Hornet, 
Digosville, and Nacoueville, are situated behind 
this outer zone of defence. ‘The arsenal,’ says 
I)r Russell, * is inclosed by a continuous line of 
bastion and curtain of a very elevated profile, 
defended by outworks, wet and dry ditches, ami 
l>y profuse batteries of the heaviest guns, either 
in casement or en barbette. Wherever you look, 
you fancy that on the spot you occupy are speci- 
ally pointed dozens of the dull black eyes from 
their rigid lids of stone.* The town itself is 
commanded by La ‘Roule on the heights behind. 
The commercial harbour of Cherbourg consists of 
an outer harbour, 786 feet in length by 654 
feet wide, and of an inner basin, 1338 feet long 
by 416 feet wide. The great inner naval float- 
ing-harbour was inaugurated by the Emperor 
Napoleon in 1858, in presence of Queen Victoria. 
Entirely cut out of the solid rock, it is 20 acres in 
area, and is surrounded by building-slips and capa- 
cious graving-docks. It is calculated that the 
roads of Cherbourg cannot, on account of the small 
depth of the greater portion, shelter more than 25 
or 30 sail of tlie line, and about as many frigates, 
at one time. The commercial port displays little 
activity, the principal exports being eggs, butter, 
and cattle. The town itself is insignificant, the 
streets being narrow and dirty ; the only build- 
ings of note are Trinity Church, founded by the 
English about 1450, tne hotel-de-ville, and the 
theatre. There are some manufactures of hosiery, 
chemicals, lace, and leather, sugar and salt re- 
fineries, sawing and Hour mills ; but the industrial 
energies of the great bulk of the population are 
absorbed in the arsenal and dockyards. Cherbourg 
is a very ancient place ; originally Cmsaris Bargain, 
in the lltli century it was known under the name 
of Carusbur . In 1758 Cherbourg was taken by 
the English, who destroyed the naval and military 
works, and levied a contribution on the town. 
Pop. (1872) 34,785; (1886) 37,013; or 51,774 with 
the three suburbs of Tourlaville, Octeville, and 
Equeurdreville. 

Cherbuliez, the name of an influential family 
at Geneva, which has produced many eminent 
scholars and men of letters. Its founder was 
Abraham Cherbuliez, a prosperous bookseller, who 


left three sons— (1) Aki>k£ (1795-1874), professor 
first of Latin, next of Ancient Literature at the 
Geneva Academy, author of De IAbroJob ( 1829 ), and 
an Emit sue la Satire Latine ( 1829).— (2) ANTOINE 
Elisee ( 1797-1869), an eminent publicist ; professor 
of Law and Political Economy at Geneva ; after- 
wards at Paris the redoubtable antagonist, in the 
pages of the journals, of Proudhon and the social- 
ists ; died professor at Zurich ; author of De la 
Democratic en Suisse (1843), Etudes sur les Causes 
de la Misdrc (1853), and Precis de la Science 
Fconomique (1862). — (3) Joel (1806-70), who suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business, and became well 
known as editor of the ltcvuc Critique ( 1833 ct seq . ), 
and an occasional contributor to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. His book, Le Lcndemain du dernier Jour 
d'un CondamM (1829), was a clever burlesque and 
more upon Victor Hugo’s woll-known tour -de -force 
on the question of capital punishment, while his 
Gendve , ses Institutions , scs Mceurs, de. (1867), 
was a solid contribution to the history of the city. 
Of the sisters, two made some reputation : the 
eldest, Madame Tourte-Cherbuliez (1793-1863), 
wrote tales and novels, among them Annette 
Gervais , and Le Journal d’AnUlic ; and the young- 
est, Adrienne, born in 1804, translated into 
French the tales of Zschokke and H. von Kleist. 
See Rambert’s Lerivains nationaux Suisses (vol. i. 
Geneva, 1874). 

Victor Cherbuliez, son of Aiulrd, was born at 
Geneva in 1829, and studied there, at Paris, Bonn, 
and Berlin, first mathematics, then philology and 
philosophy ; after which he lived in Geneva as a 
teacher, until his call to Paris in 1864 to join the 
statr of the llevuc des Deux Mondcs. Since 1882 he 
lias been a member of the French Academy. Cher- 
buliez began bis literary career with books which 
were compounds between fiction and criticism. 
In the first of these, A propos d'un Chcval , Can series 
Athtnienncs (I860 ; 2d ed. under the title, Un 
Chcval de Phidias , 1864), beauty in art, and especi- 
ally in the sculptures of Phidias, is discussed in a 
series of conversations by the attendants of a 
French marquise who is visiting Athens ; Le Prince 
Vitale ( 1864 ) treats in a similar way the subject 
of Tasso’s madness; Le Grand (Havre (1867) con- 
tains, with many incongruous enough discussions 
of social and political questions, an account of 
the unfortunate attempt of an English baronet to 
grow a wife for himself. From these the author 
turned to work which really proved his powers. 
In 1863 lie published Le Comte K ostia, a strong 
and striking novel, which at once found its author 
an audience. It was followed by a series of novels 
which, always clever and original, if sometimes 
mannered and over-inventive, have lifted Cher- 
buliez into the front rank of contemporary French 
writers of fiction. His style is brilliant and epi- 
grammatic, his dialogue natural and lively ; while 
lie is readable from beginning to end, and his 
situations are not only full of interest for the 
moment, but are remembered long. Many of bis 
earlier stories take the form of a narrative by the 
chief character, but those difficulties in developing 
a plot in such a method which have been too great 
for many novelists, M. Cherbuliez has surmounted 
with consummate art. His best novels, besides 
those named already, are : Le Roman cTunc hon note 
Femme { 1866 ), V Aventure de Ladislas Bolski ( 1869 ), 
La Revanche de Joseph Noirel (1872), MUa 
Holdenis (1873), Miss Hovel (1875), Le Fianct de 
Mile, de Saint- Maur (1876), Samuel lirohl et C { * 
(1877), LIdee de Jean Tetcrol (1878), La Ferme 
du Choquard (1883), and La Vocation du Comte 
Ghislain (1888). He has published also several 
volumes of political studies on Germany and Spain, 
as well as Homines ct Choses du Temps present 
(1883), a series of papers which appeared in the 
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Revue des Deux Maudes under the name of ‘G. 
Valbert.’ See ft study by George Saintsbury in 
the Fortnightly Review for February 1878. 

Clieribon* a seaport of .Java, on the north 
coast, 125 miles ESE. of 11a ta via. It has a con- 
siderable trade in coffee, indigo, and teak-wood, and 
is the residence of a Dutch governor. Pop. 11,000. 

Clierimoya, or Chirimova ( Anona cheri- 
media. ), the most esteemed fruit of Brazil and Peru, 
now common, and even naturalised in some parts of 
the East Indies, and other tropical countries of the 
•Old World. It is a fruit of most delicious flavour, 
is sometimes described as the finest of all fruits, 
and sometimes as inferior only to the mangosteen. 
Both flowers and fruit emit a pleasant fragrance, 
but when the tree is covered with blossom the 
odour is almost overpowering. The fruit varies 
from the size of an orange to 16 lb. or upwards in 
weight. See Custard* aitlk. 

Clierka.sk. See Tcherka.sk. 

Chernigov. See Tciiernkjoff. 

Cherokees, one of the most civilised of the 
American Indian tribes, of the Appalachian stock, 
and formerly the owners of a wide tract of country 
on either side of the southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains. In 1838 the great majority of the tribe 
were deported from Georgia to west of the Missis- 
sippi by the government, and now they occupy 
about 5060 sq. m. in the north-east angle of 
Indian Territory. A few still survive in North 
Carolina. The Cherokees have a written language 
and a syllabic alphabet of eighty-live characters, 
invented in 1826 by George Guess or Sequoyah, a 
half-breed. They number about 17,000. 
Cheroots. See Tobacco. 

Cherry {Cerasus), a sub-genus of Primus (see 
Plum), of which the species and their cultivated 
varieties yield the familiar stone-fruit of the same 
name. The most obvious distinction between the 
■ cherries and the plums or section Prunus proper is 
that in the former the leaves are condu plicate, in 
the latter convolute in bud (see Cultivation). 



Common Cherry : 
n , blossom. 


’ Two species are chiefly regarded as the parents of 
the garden cherries usually cultivated, P. Avium 
and P. Cerasus , the former attaining a height of 
40 or 50 feet, and having its leaves and peduncles 
drooping, with small austere fruit ; the latter 
having erect smooth shining leaves and a more 
juicy fruit, but being a much smaller tree. Both 
have white flowers in clusters or nearly sessile 
umbels, and both are generally regarded as natives 
• of middle and southern Europe, if not also of 
Britain, where they are both at anyrate also 
naturalised. According to the usual reading of 
Pliny, P. Cerasus was, however, introduced by 


Lucullus from Cerasus in Pontus to grace his 
triumph after his victory over Mitnridates ; 
Belon, however, jdansibly identified this as his 
own cherry-laurel (see Laurel). In the wild 
state, both are often called gean (Fr. guigne); 
more accurately, however, this is P. Avium . The 
latter is frequently planted, not only because it 
is exceedingly ornamental when in flower, but 
also on account of its value as a timber-tree, 
being of rapid growth, with firm strong close- 
grained wood, suitable for the purposes of cabinet- 
makers, turners, and musical instrument makers. 
Double varieties of both species are also grown in 
our shrubberies. The cultivated varieties of the 
cherry are very numerous, and differ considerably 
in size, colour, and flavour; opinions hence differ 
seriously as to their parentage. The fruit is largely 
eaten fresh, and as an ingredient in preserves, <Scc. ; 
the woodcutters and charcoal-burners in some 
parts of France make it a principal ingredient in 
soups. Besides its use for the dessert and for 
preserves, the cherry is extensively Used for 
making liqueurs (see Kirschwasser and Mara- 
schino). Cherry Brandy is a liqueur made 
by steeping Morello cherries in brandy ; whereas 
kirschwasser is a spirit distilled from cherries. In 
! some parts of Germany the roads are fringed by 
avenues of cherry-trees ; and the cherry ripens in 
Norway and East Bothnia as far north as 63 J lat. 
Tl^e other species of cherry are numerous. Some 
species are low or even prostrate shrubs, as 
P. ch amerce rm us , the Groflnd Cherry of the south 
of Europe and pf Siberia ; and P. pumila , the 
Sand Cherry of North America. The name 
cherry is also shared by the closely allied Bird- 
cherry (q.v.) and Choke Cherry (q.v.), including 
the American Wild Cherry, famous for its medicinal 
bark; the Mahaleb (P. Muhttleh) of the south of 
Europe, famous for the fragrance of its flowers, 
and grown in pots to make symmetrical pipe- 
stems; the Capo! li m (C. or P. cnjtoUint) of Mexico 
and Peru, famed for the fragrance of its fruit; 
and the Laurel-cherry (q.v.). The name cherry 
is also, vaguely and popularly applied in different 
| countries to plants of any kind which happen 
to recall the true cherry, especially by the size, 
colour, or taste of their fruit ; among these, 
see Barbadoes Cherry, Winter Cherry, &c. 
Thus the ‘ Native Cherry* of Australia is the fleshy 
fruit-stalk of Exocarpus etwressiformis ( Santa - 
/area;), while the Hottentot Clierry is Ilex ( Cassine ) 
Mauroccnia. The ‘Beech Cherry’ or ‘Brush 
Cherry * of Australia is Trochocarpa laurina 
( Epacridaccw ), and so on. 

Cherry-laurel. See Laurel. 

Clierso, an island of Illyria, belonging to 
Austria, in the Gulf of Quarnero, 13 miles SSW. of 
Fin me. A bridge unites it with the adjoining isle 
of Lusain. Area, 127 sq. m. ; pop. (1880) 9550. 
On its rugged hills sheep are fed ; there are 
large forests, and on the coast, wine, olives, and 
fruits are produced. Clierso, the chief town, on 
the west side, has a spacious harbour. Pop. 4670. 
Chersoi). See Kherson. 

Cliersone'sus, the ancient name of several 
peninsulas and promontories in Europe, the most 
important of which are the Crimea (q.v.), C. Tail- 
rica; Gallipoli (q.v.), C. Thraeiea ; and Jutland 
(q.v.), C. Ctmbrica. When we speak of the Cher- 
sonese, the Malay Peninsula is usually meant. 

Chert* or Hornstone, a variety of quartz, 
always massive, not unlike flint, but more brittle, 
breaking with a splintery fracture. It is common 
in limestones of Faheozoic age, but occurs also in 
Mesozoic strata (Jurassic, Cretaceous), sometimes 
forms rocks, and often contains petrifactions. It 
passes into common quartz and chalcedony, also 
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into flint and flinty slate. Its colours are gray, 
white, red, yellow, green, or brown. The name 
Chert is sometimes limited to the finer varieties, 
end the coarser are called Ilornstone.— The name 
' Chert is very commonly given to the siliceous con- 
cretions which occur as nodules and layers in lime- 
stone rocks, much in the same way as flints in the 
chalk. When these materials exist to such an 
extent as. to render the limestone useless for eco- 
nomical purposes, it is said to be ‘ clierty.’ 

. • Chertsey. a town in Surrey, near the right 
bank of the Thames, here crossed by a seven-arch 
bridge (1785), 21 miles WSW. of London. It is 
irregularly built, chiefly consisting of two long 
cross-streets, and is surrounded by villas. The 
chief. trade is in malt and flour. Many vegetables 
are raised for the London market. Ohertsey arose 
in a monastery founded in 666, and refounded in 
964T by Edgar for Benedictine monks. Charles 
.James Fox lived on Anne’s Hill, an abrupt 
■elevation about a mile from the town ; and the 
poet Cfcwley spent the closing years of his life in 
■Chertsey, in a house that is marked with an inscrip- 
tion. Pop. of parish (1861 ) 6589 ; ( 1881 ) 9215. 

Cherub ( Heb. k’nlbh ), in the plural Cherubim 
or Cherubs, is the Hebrew name of a winged 
creature with a human countenance, which in the 
Scriptures is almost always represented in con- 
nection with Jehovah, and especially as drawing 
his chariot-throne. In Scripture the cherifbim 
app&ir to be quite distinct from the angels, who 
are Jehovah’s messengers, whil^ the cherubim are 
found where Cod himself is personally present, 
and are the living bearers of Clod manifesting 
himself in his glory on the earth. It is possible 
to trace a development both of their form and 
their significance. While they are always con- 
ceived as living creatures, their perfectly free 
power of movement seems to suggest a connec- 
tion with the thunder-clouds which reveal to the 
world the majesty of God. In the 18th Psalm 
it is said Jehovah ‘rode upon a cherub , anti did 
fly ; yea, he flew swiftly upon the icings of the 
wind;' and elsewhere the clouds are called the 
chariot of Jehovah. To the Hebrew idea of the 
cherub (in this aspect of it) is allied the Indian 
•conception of the bird Garuda, the swift bearer 
of Vishnu, and the swift-winged four-footed bird 
which in /Fschylus carries Oeeanus through the 
ether, as well as the (later) Greek and Roman 
representations of the griffins hearing Apollo or 
Artemis. According to Sayce, the word is prob- 
ably ’ connected with the Assyrian kirubn , the 
name .denoting the winged bull which guarded 
the house from the entrance of evil spirits, and 
at the same time with kurubii, the ‘circling’ bird 
— i.e., according to Franz Delitzsch, the vulture. 
Phoenicia took the idea from Babylonia, and 
the two cherubs made for Solomon ( 1 Kings vi. 
■23-28) were wrought by Phtenician artificers. 
Cherubini are mentioned in the Old Testament 
as guards of Paradise ; a cherub with a flaming 
sword hindered the return of the expelled human 
pair. In the Holy of Holies cherubim wrought 
in embossed metal were represented above the 
mercy-seat, or covering of the Ark of the Cove- 
nant, so that they appeared to rise out of it. 
Figures of cherubim were also wrought into the 
hangings of the Holy of Holies. The cherubim 
that appear in the Visions of Ezekiel and the 
Revelation of John depart much from the early 
representations. In Ezekiel they have the body 
of a man, whose head, besides a" human counten- 
ance, has also that of a lion, an ox, and an eagle ; 
they are provided with four wings, two of which 
serve to fly, while the other two cover the body ; 
four human hands and arms are under the wings, 


and the whole body, before and behind, and on 
the hands and wings, as well as the wheels of 
tlieir chariot, is spangled with innumerable eyes. 
In the Revelation, four cherubim, covered with 
eyes, and having six wings, surround the throne 
of Jehovah ; the first has the face of a lion, the 
second of an ox, the third of a man, and the fourth 
of an eagle. As the Gospel is a unity, but four- 
fold, the four elements of the cherub came to he 
divided among the four evangelists, the human 
countenance being the symlwl of Matthew, the 
lion of Mark, the ox of Luke, and the eagle 
of John. Most Jewish writers and Christian 
Fathers conceived the cherubim as angels; and 
Dionysius the Areopagite, in his Celestial 
Hierarchy, makes them a separate class in the 
first hierarchy. Most theologians also considered 
them as angels, until Michaelis showed them 
to be a poetical creation. Herder, in his Spirit 
of Hebrew Poetry, compared them to the gnilins 
that watch treasures and other fabulous figures. 
In Christian art they are generally represented 
as sexless figures, with wings from the shoulders, 
the legs also being either covered by wings, or 
having wings substituted for them. Very often 
they have also an aureole round the head. 

Cherubini, Maria Lnui Carlo Zenorio 
Salvatore, an eminent composer, was born at 
Florence on the 8th or the 14th Septeml>er 1760, 
the tenth of a family of twelve children. He began 
to study music at the age of six, under his father, 
and at nine was sent to the academy of Bartolommeo 
Felici. Church works to the number of seventeen 
proceeded from his juvenile pen at this period, 
and were mostly actually performed in Florentine 
churches. In 1778 lie went to Bologna and studied 
under the famous Sarti for four years, removing 
with him in 1779 to Milan; here he was grounded 
in the old Italian contrapuntal style, and also fre- 
quently assisted his master in writing minor parts 
of operas. In 1780 his own first opera, Quinto 
Fubio, was produced at Alessandria, and for the 
next fourteen years a succession of dramatic works 
followed. In 1784 he was invited to London, and 
held the post of composer to the king for one year. 
In 1785 lie visited Paris, and after another short 
visit to Turin, returned in 1788 to Paris, which 
remained thenceforth his home. Up to this period 
his operas had been in the light Neapolitan style 
of Paisiello or Cimarosa; they are now forgotten. 
But after his arrival in Paris a change becomes 
gradually apparent, contemporaneously with and 
in the same direction as the development of the 
style of Mozart in Figaro and Don Giovanni. 
Cherubini, however, had no opportunity of hearing 
these works at this time, and advanced quite 
independently on the same path. This change is 
already distinguishable in his first Parisian opera, 
Dcmophon, given in 1788, but is more distinctly 
developed in Lodoiska, which was received in 1791 
with astonishment and admiration. Subsequent 
works were Elisc (1794), Medfc (1797), Lcs deux 
Journfes (or ‘The Water-carrier,’ 1800), his operatic 
masterpiece, and Anacreon (1803). His lofty 
unbending manner, how r ever, had excited a pre- 
judice against him in the mind of Napoleon. lie 
visited Vienna in 1805, and made the acquaint- 
ance of Haydn, Beethoven, and Hummel. Two 
of his operas were produced there ; but the war 
betw een Austria and Napoleon cut short his stay, 
and he returned to France dispirited. In 1808, 
on a casual visit to Belgium, lie entered on a 
third period of musical activity with the composi- 
tion of the first of his great church w f orks, the 
Mass in F. In December 1814 Louis XVIII. made 
him a knight of the Legion of Honour. Next year 
he paid a short visit to England which left a bod 
effect on his health. Shortly after, he succeeded 
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to the post of maitre-de-chapelle to King Louis. 
The list of his works from this period comprises 
a Mass in C (1816), and Requiems in C and D 
(1817 and 1836), all of the highest rank, besides 
numerous other church pieces, and six string 
quartets. In 1822 he became director of the Con- 
servatoire of Paris, which his energetic adminis- 
trative talent soon raised to the greatness it still 
preserves. His work on counterpoint and fugue 
appeared in 1835, and remains a standard book. 
His severe rule over the institution continued till 
1842, when, after only a month’s retirement, he 
died on 15th March. The universal feeling in 
musical Europe at the time was that its foremost 
figure was gone. Though the greater part of his 
career was run in Paris, and the most famous 
French operatic composers of the early part of the 
century, Boieldieu, Aubcr, Hal6vy, &c., came 
under his instructions, he has not permanently 
influenced the French school ; his music lives and 
preserves a strong hold rather in Germany, with 
the musicians of which he has more affinity. His 
style has been aptly called that of effect, the 
means employed being unusual harmonic and 
orchestral combinations, the agreement of the 
music with the dramatic situation, and a remark- 
able architectural structure in point of form. He 
is always careful, however, to Keep within ortho- 
dox limits. As already indicated, his operas have 
numerous parallels with thoso of Mozart ; but along 
with the lustre and polish of skilfully cut gems, 
they possess also somewhat of their coldness. The 
emotional element is often strong, but is always 
dominated by the intellectual. His artistic ideal 
was a lofty one, and lie never stooped from it. 
His music commanded high admiration from Beet- 
hoven, who even took him as a model of style in 
composition for the voice. His masses and over- 
tures are well known, and frequently performed in 
this country, and at least Medic and the Deux 
Journees have kept a place on the stage. The 
stem manner of the ‘grim Florentine ’ finds illus- 
tration in his stereotyped reply to all requests in 
connection with his office, * It cannot be done,’ 
from which, however, he frequently departed ; and 
he inspired almost enthusiastic attachment in many 
of his pupils. Tho antagonism between him and 
Berlioz, on the other hand, is strongly brought 
out in the memoirs of the latter ; and he was 
prejudiced against Beethoven. See the Life of 
Cherubini by E. Bellasis (Lond. 1874); and also 
the more recent Life by M. Arthur Pougin, which 
appeared first in Le Mtntstrel (1882-83), and goes 
far to vindicate him from the repellent asperity 
with which he has been reprocached. 

Clicrusci, a German tribe ‘first mentioned by 
Ciesar, whose exact locality is somewhat uncertain, 
save that they touched the Weser and lay north 
of the Ilarz Forest. They are chiefly memorable in 
connection w ith their great leader Arminius ( q. v. ). 

Chervil ( Anthriscus Cerefolium ), an umbelli- 
ferous plant, which has been long cultivated, 
especially on the Continent, as a pot-herb, and 
used in soups and for a garnish, &c. in the same 
manner as parsley. The leaves have a peculiar, 
somewhat sweetish, pleasantly aromatic smell and 
taste, by which the plant may be knowm from its 
congener A nthriscus vulgaris or Scandix Anthriscus, 
a poisonous w r eed, whose leaves have a disagreeable 
smell, and which is also distinguished by its hispid 
fruit. A. sylvestris has large roots, for the sake of 
which it is cultivated. The allied Venus’ Comb or 
Shepherd’s Needle ( Scandix pectcn- Veneris ), often 
found in cornfields, as also S. australis of southern 
Europe, have a similar taste and smell, and are 
used in the same way on the Continent. Sweet 
Chervil or Sweet Cicely ( Myrrhis odorata ; Scandix 


odorata of the older botanists), a native of the south 
of Europe and of some parts of Asia, common in 
the neighbourhood of houses in Britain, although 
probably not a true native, is frequently cultivated 
m Germany under the name of Spanish or Anise 
Chervil . In Scotland the plant is popularly called 
Myrrh. Its smell is considered attractive to bees ; 
and the insides of empty hives are sometimes 
rubbed with its leaves, to induce swarms to enter. 
—The species of Cluerophyllum, coarse weeds, are 
also called chervil. 

Cherwell, a stream falling into the Isis or 
Thames near Oxford (q.v.). 

Chesapeake Bay, in Maryland and Virginia, 
and dividing the former state into two parts, is the 
largest inlet on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, being 200 miles long, and from 4 to 40 
broad. Its entrance, 12 miles wide, has on the 
north Cape Charles, and on the south Cape Henry, 
both promontories being in Virginia. The bay lifts 
numerous arms, which receive many navigable 
rivers, such as the Susquehanna on the ndfrth, the 
Potomac, Rappahannock, and York on the w'est, 
and the James on the south-w r est. Unlike the 
shallow sounds towards the south, this network of 
gulfs and estuaries, w'itli its noble feeders, affords 
depth of water for ships of any burden, virtually 
carrying the ocean up to the w harves of Baltimore 
and the arsenals of Washington. — For the Chesa- 
peake and Shannon sea-fight, see Broke. 

Clieselden, William, a great surgeon and 
anatomist, was born in 1688, at Somerby, near 
Melton-Mowbrny,-and having in 1711 established 
himself in London as a lecturer on anatomy, was 
next year elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. He 
w r as afterwards appointed surgeon to St Thomas’s, 
St George’s, and Westminster hospitals, where he 
| acquired great reputation, especially by his ‘lateral 
operation for the stone ’in 1727 (see Lithotomy). 
In 1728 he operated on a young man born blind, 
and the successful result of the operation did much 
to develop the theory of Vision (q.v.). He died at 
Bath, 10th April 1752. His four works included 
Anatomy of the Human Body (1713), long a text- 
book on the subject in England ; and Osteolo - 
graphia , or Anatomy of the Bones (1733). See an 
article in the Aselepiaa (1886). 

Chesliam, a market-tow n of Buckinghamshire, 
18 miles N W. of London. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 6502. 

Cheshire, a maritime county in the w T est of 
England, on the Welsh border, bounded N. by 
the river Mersey, separating it from Lancashire, 
and partly also by the Irish Sea. Its greatest 
length from north to south is 48 miles ; greatest 
breadth from east to west, 32 ; total area of land and 
water, 1102 sq. m., of which 76 per cent, is under 
cultivation. The coast-line is confined to the 
hammer-headed peninsula, called Wirral, about 8 
miles broad, between the estuaries of the Mersey 
and Dee. The surface forms an extensive nearly 
level plain between the Derbyshire and Welsh 
mountains, well wooded, and studded with small 
lakes or meres. This plain, comprising four- 
fifths of the surface, rests, on new red sandstone, 
and is crossed, near the middle, by a tract of high 
ground running south-west from a promontory over- 
looking the Mersey, near the mouth of the Weaver, 
to Bees ton Castle rock, 366 feet high. On the east 
border of the county is a line of new r red sandstone 
hills. In the east are large tracts of peat, and much 
of the county is wet and rushy. Coal-measures 
appear on the Flintshire border, and also on the 
borders of Staffordshire and Derbyshire. The chief 
rivers are the Dee, Mersey, and Weaver, which are 
navigable. The Dee skirts the county on the west 
for 55 miles, and the Mersey on the north for* 40 
miles. The Weaver rises in the east part of the 
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county, and runs 40 miles west-north-west to 
the Mersey. In addition to its river navigation, 
the county has an almost unrivalled system of 
eanals, and contains the greater part of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. It is well intersected 
by railways. The chief mineral products are rock- 
salt and coal. The rock-salt, discovered in 1670, 
and mined by gunpowder, is found near the Weaver 
and its branches,* especially near North wich (q.v.), 
and at Middlewich, Winsford, and Sandbach. 
Much salt is also made from brine -springs 20 to 40 
yards deep. Coal is worked near Chester and on 
the eastern lmrders of the county. Lead and copper 
mining is now almost extinct. In almost every 
part of the county freestone, limestone, millstone, 
and marl are found. The Climate is moist. The 
soil is mostly a clayey or sandy loam> with marl 
and peat, and very fertile. The soil and climate 
are well fitted for pasturing, and dairy-farming is 
largely carried on, the county being noted for its 
cheese (see Cheese). About 90,000 cows are kept 
in Cheshire, capable of producing about 15,000 
tons of cheese. In the cattle- plague of 1865-66 
upwards of 70,000 cattle perished, 36,000 of these 
being slaughtered as a preventive measure. Pop. 
(1801) 194,305; (1841) 395,660; (1881) 664,037. 

. There are extensive manufactures in the principal 
towns, especially Birkenhead, Congleton, Chester 
(the county town), Crewe, Macclesfield, Staly- 
bridge, and Stockport. The county is formed into 
eight parliamentary divisions, each returning one 
member, and includes tlie parliamentary boroughs 
of Birkenhead and Chester, with portions of the 
boroughs of Ash ton -under-Lyne, Ntaly bridge, Stock- 
port, and W arrington. 1 1 contains 503 civilparishes, 
and is mostly in the diocese of Chester. Cheshire 
has some lloman roads, tumuli, barrows, remains 
of religious houses, and many old castles and halls. 
Egbert, in 828, added Cheshire to the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdom of Mercia. William the Conqueror erected 
Cheshire into a county palatine, under Hugh Lupus, 
with an independent parliament and eight barons. 
Heniy VIII. subordinated it to the English crown ; 
but Cheshire did not send representatives to the 
English parliament till 1 549. See Ormerod’s History 
of Cheshire (3 vols. 1819; new ed. 1875), and 
Earwaker’s East Cheshire (1877). 

Chesllllllt' a large village of Hertfordshire, 14 
miles N. of London. It is famous for its rose- 
gardens, and is the seat of a college, founded in 
1768 by the Countess of Huntingdon (q.v.) at 
Trevecca in Brecknockshire, and removed hither in 
1792. The buildings were much enlarged in 1868. 
Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 5579 ; ( 1881 ) 7735. 

Chesil Bank or Beach, a bank of gravel 
and shingle extending 16 miles from Bridport 
harbour and Burton Bradstock to Portland. It 
varies in height from 20 to 43 feet, and in width 
from 170 to 200 yards. For some part of its course 
it hugs the shore, but the Fleet comes between it 
and the land for nearly 10 miles from Abbotsbury, 
famous for its swannery. Towards its west end the 
bank is composed of sand, grit, and fine gravel, 
but the materials get gradually larger and larger 
as it is followed eastward. Good authorities 
•l>elieve this bank was formed by the sea as a 
shingle beach in the ordinary way, that it formerly 
touched the land throughout its entire course, and 
that it has since been separated from the shore, 
and converted into a bar, by the denudation of the 
land behind it. (See map at Breakwater.) 

Chesney, Francis Rawdon, the explorer of the 
Euphrates, was bom in 1789 at Annalong in County 
Down. He was gazetted to the Royal Artil- 
lery in 1805. In 1829 he inspected the route for 
& Suez canal,, which he proved to be practicable. 
115 


His first exploration of the route to India, by 
way of Syria and the Euphrates, was made in 
1831, and ho made three other voyages with the 
same object. The idea was taken up by govern- 
ment, who made a grant of £20,000 after his 
first expedition, but owing to the opposition of 
Russia it was never brought to a practical issue. 
He commanded the artillery at Hong-kong from 
1843 to 1847. In 1850 he published his Expedition 
for the Sumy of the Rivers Euphrates and Tigris , 
and in 1868 a Narrative of the Euphrates Expedi- 
tion. He died at Mourne, 30th January 1872. 
General Chesnev’s Life by his wife and daughter, 
edited by Stanley Lane- Poole, was published in 
1885. — His nephew, Colonel Charles Cornwallis 
Chesney (1826-76), was the author of the well- 
known Waterloo Lectures (1861), which were 
delivered by him as professor at Sandhurst. — 
A younger brother of the latter, General George 
Tonikyns Chesney, who was born in 1830, was 
appointed member of the Council of the Viceroy 
of India in 1886, and is known to be the author 
of the. clever jeu d'esprit, The Rattle of Dorking 
(1871), and of a remarkable novel, The Private 
Secretary ( 1881 ). 

Cliesnut. See Chestnut. 

Chess (Fr. tehees; Ital. sea edit ; Ger. schach ; 
Dutch schaak; Low Lat. Indus scaccorum. Origin- 
ally from Persian shah, ‘ a king,’ thus literally * the 
game of kings’), a game of skill for two players or 
parties, played with figures or ‘pieces,’ which are 
moved on a chequered board. The game has ac- 
quired a great and unique importance throughout 
the world ; mainly, no doubt, in consequence of its 
extreme difficulty. It is the subject of a most ex- 
tensive literature, and its study has become rather 
that of a science than a recreation. The laws 
governing itsplay arc identical in all countries. 

History. — Tlie origin of chess is the subject of an 
almost hopeless controversy. It has been claimed, 
by writers and by legends, for China, India, Persia, 
and recently with some show of reason, by a Spanish 
archaeologist, for Egypt. As a matter of fact, traces 
of the game extent! beyond history, and are found 
among races so widely different that any scientific 
investigation of the matter may now be considered 
impossible. The game was probably introduced 
into Western Europe by the Arabs, or about the 
time of the Arab invasion (8th century); at all 
events it was known among the cultured classes 
before the Crusades (1095). As then played, it 
differed somewhat from modern chess amt from the 
game as played in the East. One of the earliest 
references to" it in literature is in a work, written 
about 1300, by Jacobus de Cessolis, a preaching 
friar, and entitled Liber dc moribus hominnm et 
officiis nobilium super ludo Scaccorum. This work 
seems to have found its way into several European 
countries, MS. conies of it existing in various lan- 
guages. An English translation from the French 
was printed bv William Caxton in 1474-75 under the 
title of The dame amt Playe of the Chcsse , and was 
the first book printed with metal types in England. 
Modern chess — i.e. the game as now played, dates 
from aljout the middle of the 15th century. A MS. 
discovered in the university library of Gottingen and 
dated 1490 is the earliest treatise extant, although 
frequent mention of chess is made by earlier poets 
and writers. The game found its first home in 
Spain, where Vicent (M95) and Lucena (1497) pub- 
lished two volumes, now of little value, of games. 
They were succeeded in 1510 by Damiano, a 
Portuguese, whose work, though restricted to a 
few openings, evinces considerable genius. It was 
plagiarised most unscrupulously by several later 
writers. Damiano was followed by Ruy Lopez, a 
cleric of Safra in Estremadura, who is perhaps 
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the most valuable of the earlier masters. His 
work, first published at Alcala in 1661, may be 
said to have laid the foundation of the modern 
theory of play, and the opening which bears his 
name is that which modem analysis has shown 
to be one of the soundest yet invented. Lopez’s 
treatise was republished in Venice in 1584, and 
from this date the game seems to have left Spain to 
find a home in Italy. Here should be mentioned 
Paolo Boi, a native of Syracuse, who, finding no 
worthy opponent in his own country, made a 
lengthened tour through the then most civilised 
part of Europe. He encountered and defeated 
every master of the game, including the hitherto 
invincible Ruy Lopez. His genius, added to a pre- 
possessing appearance and a courteous demeanour, 
gained for him general admiration ; he was pat- 
ronised by Catharine de’ Medici and by Sebastian, 
king of Portugal, both of whom conferred high 
favours upon him. The early Italian school, which 
extended from about 1550 to 1620, is identified with 
the names of Polerio (1590) and his followers, 
Salvio, Greco, and others. It may claim to be the 
most versatile and prolific yet founded, some of the 
most brilliant openings having come down to us 
from it. At its close, about the time of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the study of chess was somewhat 
neglected, and there are no writers of note until 
the middle of the 18th century. At this time, 
however, two powerful, and to some extent rival, 
schools sprang up-— the later Italian, led by Ercole 
del Rio and his commentators, Lolli and Ponziani, 
and the Northern school of Philidor. The former 
still confined itself to the study of openings and 
end-games ; the latter turned its attention more to 
the middle game, advocating what is now known 
as ‘ play for position. ’ Both schools, though opposed 
in theory, were of the greatest practical benefit to 
students ; their work was in a great measure com- 
bined by Allgaier, of Eltern, in his well-known 
treatise published at Vienna in 1795. 

Begun in 1745 by Stamina, a Syrian, and led so 
powerfully by Philidor, the English school had, 
during this period, been steadily gaining strength 
and importance. Writers like Sarratt, Cochrane, 
Lewis, and Walker were doing their best to popu- 
larise the game, and they succeeded in giving it a 
footing in Britain which it has never since lost. 
Throughout northern Europe its study became 
general ; in France, though there were few analyti- 
cal writers — Alexandre being the only one of import- 
ance — such players as Deschappelles, Boncourt, and 
De la Bourdonnais earned for the Parisian school a 
very high reputation ; the last-named player was 
by far the strongest of his day. In Germany, then 
as now, chief attention was given to theory ; there 
were no very brilliant players, but the analytical 
work of Bilguer and Von der Lasa still remains 
the standard. England, however, continued to 
maintain its supremacy. Some of the greatest < 
European players crossed the Channel and settled ; 
in London, and Howard Staunton, who defeated ; 
the French champion, St Amant, came to be re- i 
garded as the leading player in the world. Up to t 
this time AWrica had produced no player of more ' 
than local eminence; but at the congress held at ] 
New York in 1858, the first prize in the chief i 
tourney was won by a youth of twenty-one, Paul < 
Morphy (1837-84), of New Orleans, ’this player, 
who from the age of ten had shown a remarkable i 
aptitude for tne game, is admitted to be the ( 
greatest chess genius that has yet appeared. After i 
his victory in New York he came over to Europe, 1 
meeting and defeating in turn the strangest players > 
of London and Paris. It must always be a source 
of regret that the world so soon lost nis wonderful c 
power. After his visit to Europe lie abandoned 1 
the game in order to follow his profession, that of r 


advocate. He only partially recovered from aft 
attack of insanity, and died at the age of forty- 
seven. From this time the history of chess ceases 
to be that of a few celebrated players, and must be 
gathered from the magazines and weekly news- 
paper columns devoted to it in nearly every civil- 
ised country. Public interest in it has of late 
years increased witli great rapidity, keeping pace* 
it would seem, with the progress of intellectual 
development. In England, where at one time or 
other nearly every great modern player has resided, 
the game has attained a dignity and importance 
altogether beyond that of a mere pastime, and its 
recognition by the state as a means of mental 
training has been seriously demanded. Every 
town and many villages have at least one club— v 
London having upwards of twenty; and such 
centres as Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, and Man- 
chester, five or six. There are also numerous I 
county and district associations, holding periodical 
meetings in different towns in their provinces, and 
offering prizes for competition among their mem- 
bers. The British Chess Association, the most 
important federation of this kind, may fairly claim 
to represent national chess. Having its admin- 
istrative centre in London, it is governed by a 
committee of the most eminent players through- 
out the kingdom, and its masters’ tournaments 
attract the strongest players from the Continent 
and America. In Germany, where almost equal 
enthusiasm for chess prevails, every town has its 
club ; there are many state and class associations ; 
national tournaments are held at least once every 
year, and international tournaments in turn with 
other countries. One significant association is that 
of the university and college chess clubs, which, 
supported by many of the professors and more 
advanced students, are already beginning to com- 
pete with the lay clubs in their respective cities. 

In France there are yet few provincial clubs, 
though their number is now increasing. Paris is 
the centre of a very strong circle of players, and 
in the Cafe de la Ittgcncc possesses the most cele- 
brated chess resort in Europe. The French govern- 
ment lias shown its regard for the game uy pro- 
viding prizes in more' than one national tournament. 
Among other European countries where chess is 
studied, must be mentioned Austria and Italy. Of 
the former it is sufficient to say that the metror 
politan club can (1888) produce ten players (the 
ordinary match team) who could probably defeat 
the same number from any club in the world. In 
Italy the game is played in every town, and the 
Italian Chess Association holds an annual tourna- 
ment. In the New World, the United States of 
America is, as may be supposed, in advance of 
all other countries. Besides numerous city clubs 
(New York alone having nine), there are six state 
associations, and a recently organised federation 
of the university clubs. In Canada the game has 
gained entrance into the public schools; there 
are clubs in nearly every town, and a national 
association. In Australasia there are state 
associations in Victoria, New South Wales, and 
New Zealand. A national tournament has been 
held with great success, and it is probable will 
now take place annually in one or other of the 
chief cities. 

Description. — The Board.— -Chess is played on 
a square board divided by intersecting lines into 
64 squares. To facilitate calculation, every alter- 
nate square is black, or of a dark colour. The 
board should be placed so that each player has a 
white square at his right-hand corner. 

The Men.— -There are 32 men : 16 white, or 
of light colour, and 16 black, or of dark colour. 
Each player has 8 pieces (one king, one queen, two 
rooks or castles, two bishops, and two knights) 
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and 8 pawns. The following diagram represents 
the board and men properly arranged for play : 


Black. 



~m~ 

White. 


Fig. 1. • 

{N.B . — The king and queen occupy the two 
middle squares, the queen being on tiie square of 
her own colour. ) 

The King, = K, moves only one square at 
a time, but in any direction. 

The Queen, = Q, may move any number of 
squares in any direction in a straight 
line. 

B The Kook or Castle, = li, may move any 
number of squares, but only in a direction 
parallel to the sides of the board — not 
diagonal fv. 

The Bishop, == B, may move any number 
of squares in a straight line diagonally. 

( It will be seen that each bishop remains 
throughout the game on squares of one colour.) 

The Knight, = Kt( or sometimes in American 
literature, S, from the German Springer), 
moves to the next square but one of 
. a different colour from that on which it rests. Its 
move forms the diagonal of a parallelogram of three 
squares by two. (The knight is the only piece 
having power to move over an intervening piece. ) 
The Pawn, = P, moves one square forward 
only, but captures diagonally. For its first 
move, but not afterwards, a pawn may 
move two squares, but if in doing so it pass an 
opposing pawn, the latter may take it as if it had 
moved one square only. A pawn which succeeds in 
crossing the board must be exchanged for a queen 
.or any other piece of the same colour, except a King. 

All pieces, except the knight, can move only 
across unoccupied squares, and all pieces (not the 
pawns) capture in the direction of their moves. 

# The object of the game is to take the opponent’s 
king, and when the king is attacked, warning must 
be given by the call of ‘ check. ’ If the king can- 
not avoid the • check * — that is, if he cannot escape 
capture by his opponent’s next move, he is * check- 
mate,’ and the game is over. The. game therefore 
always stops one move short of the actual capture 
of the king. 


Laws . —Although the main rules governing chess 
play are identical throughout the world, there are 
several minor questions awaiting a general 
settlement. A complete code or laws 
(which would necessarily l>e complex), 
published with approval and authority of 
the various national associations, has be- 
come almost a necessity. Where no pub- 
lished code has been fixed upon, the follow- 
ing may be enforced without injustice: 

(N.B . — In cases where no distinction is 
implied, the word ‘ piece ’ is to be under- 
stood to include piece and pawn.) 

Lots to be drawn for first move, and 
afterwards throughout a match or sitting 
each player has the first move alternately, 
whatever has been the result of the previous 
game. The player having first move has a 
right to choice of men. if board or pieces 
have been wrongly placed at the beginning 
of a game, the mistake may lie rectified 
before four moves have been made, but 
not after. A piece touched must be moved, 
if it can be legally, or unless, before touch- 
ing it, the player say fadoube, or words to 
that effect. ( if the piece cannot be legally 
moved, the king must be moved, but may 
not castle.) If more than one piece be 
touched, the adversary may select which is 
to be moved. An enemy*s piece touched 
must be taken if it can be legally ; if not, 
the king must be moved, but may not castle. 
Moving the king is a penalty enforceable 
by the opponent, who must, however, en- 
force it before he makes his next move. A false or 
illegal move, and all moves made subsequently, 
must be revoked, ami legal moves made in their 
stead. No penalty can be enforced if the opponent 
has made a move or touched a piece in reply. If a 
player move out of his turn, lie must retract the 
move, but may be called upon by the opponent to 
play the piece touched on his next move. If a 
player touch more than one square with a piece, 
lie may not, for that move, play it to any of the 
squares so touched. If he touch all the squares to 
which it can be played, he must play it to any 
one of them his opponent chooses. In castling, 
the king must be moved first, or both pieces to- 
gether. A pawn advanced to the eighth square 
must be exchanged for a piece (not a king) of 
the same colour, and the move is not complete 
until a piece is demanded. It is not necessary 
to call ‘ check,’ but the player neglecting to do so, 
cannot enforce a penalty if his opponent does not 
notice the ‘check.’ A player may at any time 
call upon his adversary to mate him within fifty 
moves, and if at the expiration of such fifty moves, 
no capture has been made, no pawn moved nor 
mate given, a draw may be claimed. Bystanders 
may not interfere unless appealed to by a player, 
unless board or men have been wrongly placed, 
or unless a false or illegal move has been made. 
In the last case, however, they have no right to 
interfere until a move has been made in reply. 

Notation . — The necessity for some method of 
recording moves and games of chess has been re- 
cognised from "a very early period. It is to be 
regretted that no universal notation has been 
adopted; as it is, the systems which are in vogue 
are all more or less dependent upon the language 
of the nation using them. The modem systems 
of notation are separable into two classes, which 
differ essentially : The first, that adopted by 
English and Latin speaking countries (France, 
Italy, &c.), has reference to the pieces. It is 
somewhat cumbrous, but is more descriptive and 
intelligible. The second, adopted by Germany 
and northern Europe, has reference mainly to the 
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>oard. It is more concise and exact than the first should follow these moves with a board and men, 
•lass. and will see then that White can only move one of 

The following diagram will explain the English his bishops— i.e. the king’s bishop— and can onlv 
>r Latin system of notation : move it to one bishop’s fourth square — i.e. queen's 

movth bishop’s fourth. (The queen’s bishop cannot of 

__ _ __ ___ course move at all, until released by the move of 

bant) bsrab ’bsaC) -b«5 bsHN either the queen’s pawn or queen’s knight’s pawn.) 

QRgQKt8QB8 Q8 K8 KB8 KKt8KR8 Mack’s third move requires no further explanation. 

— White’s fourth move, 4 II takes P (ch. ), means that 

ZH&zrabzat) zb z h zaM3'4MMSH}i his bishop captures one of the enemy’s pawns and 

Q R 7 Q Kt 7 QB7 Q7 K7 KB7 K Kt 7 KR7 gives check. It is not necessary to say which 

— — pawn, since only one can be captured — i.e. Black’s 

8 a b 8 m t) s a f) e b 8 3 s axnjiM 8 8)! king’s bishop’s pawn. For his fourth move, Black 

QR6QKt6QBG Q6 KG KB6 KKt6 KRG j lft8 little choice ; he must avoid the threat of 

~~~T . "7 t ~ capture, and he does so by taking the checking 

* * * ™ n l b r I? Ini Km kr^ piecc-i.e. king takes bishop 

^ ^ 6 ^ 6 ? J ' * The English notation is shortened in some cases as 

9 H b 9 IN b 9 a b 9 b 9 M shmsixx 9HM follows, the same moves being recorded in each case : 

Q 11 4 Q Kt, 4' Q B 4 Q 4 K 4 K B 4 K Kt 4 K K 4 ( Ct ) White. Black. 

1 — 1. P-K4. 1. P - K4. 

o h b 0 iH b\ o a b o b 9S >as9W»9HX 2. Kt - K B 3. 2. Kt - Q B 3. 

Q R 3 Q Kt 3j Q B 3 Q 3 K 3 K B 3 K Kt 3 K R 8 3. B - B 4. 3. B - B 4* 

uf)!i wb;zaf) zb z m z b n z in m z h n w 4 * x } j c ^' ^ . ... 4 * x . . fi 

q R 2 o Kt 2 Q B 2 Q2 K2 k B 2 K Kt 2 k r 2 Here the dash - signifies ‘to, and X signifies 

__ _ L __ I ____ ‘takes.’ The numbers of Black s moves are omitted, 

s u b \s b 8 n b 8 b I 8 n fiaxsfflXSHM since they correspond with those of White. 

QRsq.'QKtsq QBsq. q sq. | K sq. KBsq. KKtsq KRsq. (b) In some cases the dash is omitted, and the 

1 i n - mu - i ■ 1 ■ ■■ moves recorded simply P K 4, Kt K B 3, B B 4, &c. 

white. ( r) The moves are arranged in line, White’s 

Fig. 2. mpve being first, thus : 1 P to K 4, P to K 4, 2 Kt 

The squares on the first rank are named after the takes p ?’ch.V K* takes *B. ^ ^ to B 4, B to B 4, 4 B 
ieces which occupy them .at the ^ the The moves are written in the form of a 

ame ; thus ( beginning at the left ha i) t e st f rac tion. White’s move being the numerator, and 
piare is called the queens looks .sqnaie i R^n., the denominator, and the number of the 

ince it is occupied by the queen s rook The is denoted l,y a figure prefixed-e.g : 

?cond square is called queen s knights squaie = n jr a v* * v t?o p n a i* y V(oh \ 

! Kt sq.; the third, queen’s bishop’s square = 2 Kt-k B3 ^IM ; 4 

► B sq. ; the fourth, queen’s square = Q sq. , and so P - K 4 Kt - B 3 B - B 4 K x B 

n. The squares on the first rank are called home We give a diagram of the board after the above 

ritarcs. The files are numbered according to their moves have been played : 


Fig. 2. 

The squares on the first rank are named after the 
pieces which occupy them at the beginning of the 
game; thus (beginning at the left hand) the first 

D..nn»u iu nnlla.1 fliunnocn'u vnnL’’u ammi'P — O R sn 


Q Kt sq. ; the third, queen’s bishop’s squaie = 
Q B sq. ; the fourth, queen’s square = Q sq. , and so 
on. The .squares on the first rank are called home 
squares. The files are numbered according to their 
distance from the home square, and take 
the latter’s title. Thus the squares in 
front of the king’s square are called king’s — — — 

second or K 2, king s third = K 3, and so 
on to K 8. Each player numbers the jfg 
squares from his own side of the board, so 
that each square has two names (White 
K B square is Black lv B 8, Black Q R 4 = 

White Q R 5, &c.). A reference to the fM*) 
diagram will make this clear. 

In recording a game, the moves of White 
anti Black pieces are each arranged in 

column, the name of the piece is then 7 

given, and the square is indicated to which HP 
it moves — e.g. : 


White. 

1. P to K 4. 

2. Kt to K B 3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. B takes P ( ch. ) 


Black. 

1. P to K 4. 

2. Kt to Q B 3. 

3. B to B 4. 

4. K takes B. 




If 'mt. 














Here the figures give the number of the 
move, and 1 P to K 4 signifies that White 
for his first move plays a pawn to the q 

king’s fourth square. It is not necessary G 

to say which pawn, since only one— i.e. the <— 
king's pawn— can be moved to the king’s wM 
fourth square. Black then has to play, PJlW; 
and makes a similar move, counting from 
his side of the board. For his second move, L!== — - 

White plays his knight to king’s bishop’s 
third square, and again it is not necessary 
to say which knight, since only the king’s 
knigfit can move toKB3. Black’s second 
move is his queen’s knight to queen’s bishop’s 
third square. White’s third move is king’s bishop 
to queen’s bishop’s fourth square. The student 












White. 

Fig. 3.— Position after Black’s Fourth Move. 

The German notation (known sometimes as 
Philidor’s, from having been used in that master’s 
treatises on chess) consists in denoting the ranks 
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of squares by a figure) and the files by a letter) in 
accordance with fig. 4 : 

Black. 

a b c d e f g 


h 



6 


d e 
White. 
Fig. 4. 


/ 


Thus, referring to the English system, the White 
king’s square is denoted by c 1, the Black queen’s 
square by d 8. In the German system all the 
squares are counted from White’s side only. 

To denote a move, the first letter of the piece 
is given, then the square on which it stands, 
and lastly, the square to which it moves. 

The moves of pawns are not preceded by 
any initial letter. A capture is denoted by 
a colon placed after the move, check is repre- 
sented by t, or a check and capture by X- 
Castling on the king’s side is denoted by 
O - 0, and on the queen’s side by 0-0-0. 
Taking the same moves as before, the game 
would oe recorded therefore as follows : 

White. 

1. e 2 - e 4. 1. 

2. Kt g 1-/3. 2. 

3. B / 1 - c 4, 3. 

4. B c 4 - fl +• 4. 


Black. 
e 7 - c 5. 

Kt b 8 - c 6. 
B / 8 - e 5. 
Ke 8-/7: 


Castling , a double move allowed once on the 
part of each player in a game. The rook is moved 
to the square next the king, and the 
king is then moved to the other side. 
Figs. 5 ami 6 show the operation of 
castling : 

The conditions under which castling 
is allowed are : (a) That neither king 
nor rook have been moved ; (b) that no 
piece intervenes; (e) that the king is 
not in check; (d) that the king does 
not cross a square commanded by an 
opposing piece or pawn. 

Check , the warning which must be 
given when the opponent’s king is 
attacked. 

Checkmate , a position in which the 
king cannot avoid capture on his oppo- 
nent’s next move. Checkmate is from 
the Persian shdh mrtty ‘ the king is dead.’ 

Discovered cheeky an attack which is 
opened on the king by the removal of 
an intervening piece or pawn. 

In the diagram ( fig. 7 ) the king is not 
in check ; but if the rook be moved, the 
diagonal with the bishop is opened, and 
the rook is said to ‘discover check.’ 

En, passant . — A pawn which, having 
moved two squares for its first move, 
and thus passed an opposing pawn, 
may be taken, on the next move only, 
by the latter, m passant. 
tl En, prise . — A piece is said to be cn 

jmsc when it is in a position to be cap- 
tured by an opposing piece or pawn, 
and is not properly defended. 

Exchangey the capture of a piece in return for the 
•ss of one of equal value. To ‘ win the exchange ’ 


loss 


Fig. 5.— Castling with King’s Rook. 
«, before castling. 



■ 


plf 


11 

• - A - 

_ i 


if 



h, after custling. 



This system may be and is in some cases 
still further abbreviated by the omission ( a ) 
of the initial letters of the pieces, or (6) of 
the square from which the piece moves ; and 
the moves may also be written in line or 
fractionally as in the Latin system. 

Technical Terms. — The following list is 
not exhaustive, only the terms in general use 
being given : 

Blindfold Chesiy or Chess sans voiry the 
game played mentally, without sight of board 
or men. This almost inexplicable feat is not 
altogether one of memory, as is generally 
supposed ; it is rather the result of a special 
faculty not necessarily corresponding with 
that for ordinary chess. Some great masters, 
notably Mr J. H. Blackburne, of London, 
can conduct as many as twelve games blind- 
fold simultaneously ; and most players of first and I is to capture a rook in return for the loss of a bishop 
second rate strength can play at least one in this or kniglit. To ‘ lose the exchange * is to capture a 
way. I bishop or knight in return for the loss of a rook. 
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Gambit, a game in which one player, at the be- 
ginning, voluntarily sacrifices part of his force ( often 
a pawn) for the sake of an ultimate advantage. 



Fig. 7. 

tTadonbe , an expression necessary before a piece 
or pawn may be touched for the purpose of adjust- 
ment, &c. The rule otherwise is that a piece or 
pawn touched must be moved. 

Opening . — The various methods of beginning the 
game have been the subjects of much study, and 
are so complex as to elude anything like exhaustive 
analysis. Openings are classed as: (a) Gambits 
(see above), (b) Games , in which the line of play 
does not involve any sacrifice, and (c) Defences , 
which have reference to the line of play adopted 
by the second player. Openings in which both 
players move the king’s pawn to king's fourth 
square for their first moves are arbitrarily classed 
as ‘Regular,* all others as ‘Irregular.’ All open- 
ings of repute have distinctive titles, often being 
named after their inventors or from some country 
where they are popular. Steinitz Gambit, Scotch 
Game, French Defence, are examples. The study 
of openings is most difficult and practically end- 
less, and should not be begun until the student 
has some practical acquaintance with the game. 

Problem, an imaginary position in which the win- 
ning line of play is artfully concealed, and has to 
be discovered in accordance with given conditions. 

Black (4 pieces). 



White (5 pieces). White to play and mate in two moves. 

Fig. 8.— Problem by W. Skinkman, Grand Rapids, Michigan, U.S. A. 

Queening a pawn, the promotion of a pawn 
which has crossed the board, to the power of | 


another piece. (Of course a queen is selected in 
most cases, as the most valuable piece. ) 

Stalemate , a position in which the king, though 
not attacked, cannot move without being 
subject to capture, and in which no other 
move by any other piece or pawn is possible. 
The game in this case is drawn. 

Time Limit , a condition of modem play 
under which each player is compelled to make 
a certain number of moves ‘(generally twenty ) 
in each hour. The time is recorded by an 
ingenious arrangement of clocks, one being 
set going when the other is stopped. 

Literature . — The following works on chess may 
be consulted with advantage : For history and litera- 
ture, The History of Chess, by Forbes ; Quell en- 
studien sur Geschichte des Schachspicls, by Dr A. 
Van der Linde (Berlin, 1880). For laws, Ac., Chess 
Praxis, by H. Staunton. For theory, The Chess 
Player’s Handbook , by H. Staunton (1847-49), Handbuch 
des Schachspiels , by Bilguer and Von der Laaa ( Leip. 
1843 ; 6th ed. 1880); Filhrer durch die Schachtheorie, 
by O. Cordel ( Berlin, 1888 ) . For practice, Cookes Synopsis; 
Morphy’s Games, and Book of the London Tournament , 
1SSS. For problems. The Chess Problem , by Planck and 
others. See also the Chess magazines. 

Chest, or Thorax, in Anatomy, is the part of 
the body which lies beneath the neck and above 
the Abdomen (q.v.), constituting the uppermost of 
the two divisions of the trunk, or that which 
contains the heart and lungs. The chest is some- 
what conical in form. Its sides are rounded, hut 
in front and behind they are flattened. The apex, or 
upper end, is truncated, sloping downwards and 
forwards ; of small size, it permits of the passage 
of the gullet, windpipe, certain large veins and 
nerves from the neck into the chest, and of certain 
large arteries out of the chest. The broad or lower 
eiul of the cone slopes downwards and backwards, 
and is shut in by the diaphragm — a large muscular 
partition which projects upwards from the lower 
ribs, being convex towards the chest, and concave 
towards the abdomen. In Respiration (q.v.) the 
diaphragm descends by its own muscular con 
traction, while at the same time the ribs 
are drawn upwards and outwards by the 
intercostal muscles. 

The structures forming the walls of the 
chest are : ( 1 ) The backbone or spinal 
column; (2) twelve pairs of ribs; (3) the 
sternum or breastbone; (4) the Diaphragm 
(q.v.); and (5) the intercostal muscles. 
See Skeleton, Spinal Column, &c. 

The contents of the chest are the heart, 
the great arteries and veins, the lungs, the 
trachea or windpipe, the bronchi or branches 
of the trachea, leading to the lungs, the 
oesophagus or gullet, and the thoracic duct, 
or general terminus of the lymphatic system 
of vessels, l>y which the chyle and lymph 
are discharged into the blood. For the 
organs of the chest, see the cut at Abdo- 
men. 

The very great importance of these parts 
to life, ancl their great liability to deranged 
action, renders the chest the seat of a large 
proportion of the diseases which afHict 
humanity, and especially of those which 
end in death ; for of the three organs which 
Bichat called the ‘ tripod of life ’ — viz. the 
brain, heart, and lungs — the chest contains 
two. The diseases of the chest depend in 
some cases on alterations in its form, as 
by Rickets (q.v.) and other diseases affect- 
ing the bones in early childhood or in 
youth, as by too tight lacing in girls. 
What are commonly called chest diseases are 
mainly those of the lungs and air-tubes, of which 
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the principal are consumption, pneumonia, pleurisy, 
and oroncnitis. These are treated in special articles : 
and for the diseases of the heart ana other organs 
of the chest, see Heart, Aorta, (Esophagus, 
&c. The examination of the chest in disease is 
largely conducted by Auscultation (q.v.) and 
Percussion (q.v.). For measurement round the 
chest, see Man. See also Diagnosis. 

Chest 9 Military, is a technical name for the 
money and negotiable securities carried with an 
army, and intended to defray the current expenses. 
In the British army it is in the charge of officers of 
the Army Pay Department.— Chest at Chatham 
was the name of a fund for maimed and super- 
annuated seamen, administered at Chatham from 
1590 till 1803, and subsequently at Greenwich, 
till superseded by the regular naval pension 
system. 

Chester* an ancient episcopal city, municipal 
and parliamentary borough, and liver-port, the 
capital of Cheshire, on the right bank of the Dee, 
22 mile! from the mouth of its estuary, 16 miles 
SE. of Liverpool, and 179 miles NNVV. of London. 
Chester is one of the most picturesque towns in 
England. It stands on a rocky sandstone height, 
and is still surrounded by the entire circuit of its 
ancient walls, nearly 2 miles round, 7 or 8 feet 
thick, and forming a promenade with parapets, 
where two persons can wal k abreast. The ancient 
gateways have been all rebuilt. The castle, v^itli 
the exception of ‘ Cjcsu, s Tower,’ has been removed, 
its site being occupied by barracks and county 
buildings. The Dee is crossed by 
two bridges, the old picturesque 
bridge of seven arches, and the new 
or Grosvenor Bridge, with a noble 
single arch of stone 200 feet in 
length ( see Bridge, Vol. II. p.437 ). 

The two main streets cross each 
other at right angles, and were 
cut out of the rock by the Homans 
4 to 10 feet below the level of the 
houses. These streets exhibit the 
curious arrangement called the 
‘ rows : ’ the front parts of their 
second stories, as far back as 16 
feet, form a continuous paved 
promenade or covered gallery, 
open in front, where there are 
pillars and steps up from the 
street below, with private houses 
above, inferior shops and ware- 
houses below, and the chief shops 
of the town within. There are a 
considerable number of the pic- 
turesque old timber houses of the 
16tli century, and many of the 
more modern buildings are in 
the same style of architecture. 

Chester Cathedral is an irregular massive struc- 
ture of crumbling sandstone, 375 by 200 feet, with 
a massive tower of 127 feet. It was formerly 
the church of the abbey of St Werburgh, which 
for 650 years was one of the richest in England. 
It became a cathedral church after the dissolution 
of the monasteries. It is of various dates from 
Norman to Late Perpendicular, its most strik- 
ing feature being the fine Perpendicular window 
of the west front. The building has undergone 
extensive restoration under the direction of the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott. A part of St John’s Church, 
a ruined Norman edifice, has lately been restored. 
It was a cathedral church for some years during 
the lltli century, when the See of Lichfield was 
temporarily transferred to Chester. The present 
bishopric of Chester dates from the reign of Henry 
VIII. Other public buildings are the town-hall, 


the Grosvenor Hotel, the general post-oftice, the 
free library, and the music-hall. Suburbs of villas 
have recently arisen outside the walls ; and a public 
park was opened in 1867. On the common called 
the Roodee there is a racecourse. The huge rail- 
way station, with a frontage of 1010 feet, is the 
centre of several important railways. Chester has 
manufactures of lead, oil, and chemicals, iron- 
foundries, and an iron-shipbuilding yard. The 
making of boots and shoes is an important 
industry. The navigation of the Dee has lately 
been greatly improved. The chief exports are 
cheese, copper, cast-iron, and coal. Pop. (1851) 
27,756 ; ( 1871 ) 35,257 ; ( 1881 ) 36,788 ; ( 1888) about 
38,000. The city is a county in itself. It has 
returned members to parliament since the reign 
of Henry VIII., but by the Distribution of Seats 
Act, 1885, it lost one of its two members. 

Chester was Deva or Dcvana Contra , an im- 
portant Homan station, and has yielded many 
Roman remains — as masonry, coins, inscriptions, 
fibula*, altars, a hypocaust, and a statue of Pallas. 
The British name was Caerlcon : Chester , alone or 
in composition, represents the Anglo-Saxon Ccaster , 
from tlie Roman Castro. After the departure of 
the Romans it was held by Britons, Saxons, and 
Danes ; and in 605 was laid utterly waste bv Ethel- 
fritli of Northumbria. It remained an inclosure of 
waste walls — occupied at times, as in 894, by a body 
of marauding Danes, till in 908 it was rebuilt by 
Ethelred of Mercia ; and prosperity came after 
942. Chester was the last place in England that 
held out against William the Conqueror ; not till 


its capture (1070) was the duke really king of 
England. Henry Lupus, nephew of the Conqueror, 
was created Earl of Chester, and until the time of 
Henry III. the Earls of Chester had their own 
courts and parliaments at Chester, with eight 
subfeudatories and the superiors of the great 
religious houses, Cheshire being then a county 

K ilatine. On the death of John, Earl of Chester, 
enry III. made his eldest son Earl of Chester, 
and since that time the title has usually been held 
along with that of Prince of Wales by the eldest sons 
of English sovereigns. Llewelyn ravaged Chester 
in 1255. The twenty-five famous Chester mysteries 
or religious plays by Randle, a monk (1250-60), 
were acted in "the church. After a long and 
memorable siege (1643-46), the inhabitants, who 
held out bravely for the king, were starved into 
surrender. A projected Fenian attack on the 



In the Rows, Chester. 
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castle in 1867 proved abortive. Among the bishops 
of Chester have been Pearson, Porteus, and Stubbs. 
Trinity Church contains the graves of Matthew 
Henry, the biblical commentator, and the poet 
Parnell. 

Chester* a city of Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the Delaware, 15 miles SW. of Phila- 
delphia by rail, with a military academy, large 
shipbuilding yards, and manufactures of cotton 
and woollen goods, engines, &c. Originally called 
Upland, it was founded by the Swedes in 1643, and 
is the oldest town in the state. Pop. ( 1860) 4631 ; 
(1880) 14,997. — South Chester, a manufacturing 
suburb, had a pop. of 3664 in 1880. 

Chester, Joseph Lemuel, genealogist, born 
in Norwich, Connecticut, 30th April 1821, was a 
newspaper editor in Philadelphia, and in 1858 came 
to England, where he edited the Registers of West- 
minster (1876) and other registers ; part of his 
copy of the Oxford matriculation register has been 
printed (1887), and his extracts from the Bishop 
of London’s register were published under the 
title London Marriage Licenses (1887). Chester 
was an LL.D. of Columbia College, and D.C.L. of 
Oxford, but always retained the title of Colonel, a 
reminiscence of the honorary post of aide-de-camp 
to a Pennsylvania governor which he had once 
held. He died in London, 26th May 1882. See 
Dean’s Memoir ( 1884). 

Chesterfield, a municipal borough in Derby- 
shire, on the Bother rivulet, 12J miles SSE. of 
Sheffield by rail. All-Saints’ Church ( circa 1350) 
has a curious crooked spire, 228 feet high, and 6 feet 
off the perpendicular ; in Trinity Church (1838) is 
buried George Stephenson. Other buildings are 
the town-hall (1857), the Stephenson memorial 
hall, and the grammar-school (1574; rebuilt 1846). 
There are manufactures of silk, lace, earthenware, 
and machinery ; and the neighbourhood is rich in 
coal, iron, and other minerals. Brindley’s Chester- 
field Canal ( 1776) extends 46 miles to the Trent. 
Pop. (1851) 7101 ; (1881) 12,221. 

Chesterfield, Philip Dormer Stanhope, 
Earl OF, statesman, orator, wit, and man of 
letters, was the eldest son of the third Earl of 
Chesterfield, and was born in London, September 
22, 1694. He studied at Cambridge, made the 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons as 
member for St Germains in Cornwall from 1716 to 
1726, when he became Earl of Chesterfield. In 
1730 he was made Lord Steward of the Household. 
Until then Chesterfield, who was a Whig, had 
supported Walpole; but being ousted from his 
office because he had objected to an excise bill 
introduced by that minister, he went over to the 
opposition, and proved himself one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists. He joined the ministry 
formed by the Pelhams in 1744, and was in 1746 
one of the principal secretaries of state. In 1748 he 
was compelled by ill-health and deafness to retire 
from public life. He was at one time on terms of 
intimacy with Swift, Pope, and Bolingbroke. Later 
in life, by obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patron- ! 
age which he had withheld till the publication of ] 
the Dictionary, he drew from the lexicographer ] 
the indignant letter which will keep his name in i 
remembrance while English literature is read. < 
Besides writing the well-known Letters to his Son , < 

Chesterfield contributed several papers on subjects « 
of the hour to The Craftsman and The World. He < 
died on March 24, 1773. The object of the Letters i 
was to form his natural son, Philip, into an < 
accomplished man of the world. They contain a i 
good deal of shrewd and solid observation, but ( 
their teaching is not of an elevating nature. To 1 
shine in the world, to conform to the minute code r 
of etiquette which then ruled society, are the ends i 


on which the writer sets most store. The 
expression is occasionally coarse, but the worst 
feature of the book is the manner in which Chester- 
field handles the topic of gallantry, a topic to 
which he recurs with a most disagreeable frequency. 
His letters were edited by Lord Mahon (5 vofc. 
1845-53). See Sainte-Beuve’s Critical Essay on 
Chesterfield (Eng. trans. 1870), and W. E. Brown- 
ing’s Wit and Wisdom of Lord Chesterfield (1874). 

Chesterfield Inlet, a narrow gulf penetrating 
to the westward from the NW. of Hudson Bay, 
its extreme dimensions being 250 and 25 miles. 

€hester-lc-Street' a market-town in the 
county of Durham, near the left bank of the Wear, 

6 miles N. of Durham city. The seat of the Bishop 
of Bernicia from 883 to 995, it has an old collegi- 
ate church (restored 1862), with a spire 156 feet j 
high ; whilst in the neighbourhood are Lambton, 
Lutnley, and Kavensworth Castles, the seats of the 
Earls of Durham, Scarborough, and Kavensworth. 
Coal-mines and ironworks are numerous. Pop. of 
township ( 1851 ) 2580 ; ( 1881 ) 6646. . 

Chestnut, or Chesnut ( Castanca ), which 
must be clearly distinguished from the Horse Chest- 
nut described below, a genus of Cupuliferte, closely 
allied to the Beech (Fagus), and distinguished from 
it by long male catkins, longitudinally set with 
groups of flowers, a 5-8-celled ovary, and com- 
pressed rounded nuts. The name is derived from 
the town of Castanum, in Thessaly. The Common, 
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Branchlet, with Catkins, of Common Chestnut 
( Casta nea vulgaris ) : 
o, fruit; b, seed. 

Spanish, or Sweet Chestnut ( C. vulgaris) t is said to 
have been first brought from Asia Minor, but has 
long extended over the south of Europe, where 
it lias become completely naturalised, and forms 
extensive woods. It is an ornamental and stately, 
or, in exposed situations, a very spreading tree, of 
great size and longevity : the famous chestnut- tree 
of Totworth in England was known as a boundary- 
mark in the reign of King John ; while a yet more 
celebrated tree on Mount Etna is said to have 
measured 204 feet in circumference. The timber is 
durable and hard, and is used in house-building, 
for making furniture, and for many other purposes. 
The timber described as chestnut in ancient build- 
ings is usually, however, really oak. The bark is 
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used for tanning, but is worth only about half the 
price of oak-bark. Young chestnut- trees are much 
esteemed for hop and espalier poles. The chestnut 
is therefore frequently grown in England as coppice- 
wood ; but it succeeds well as a timW-tree even in 
Scotland, although it does not generally ripen its 
fruit. In Devonshire, however, and in some other 
parts of England, it is planted as a fruit-tree. It 
succeeds throughout au the middle latitudes of 
Germany, but dislikes a damp foggy atmosphere. 
It prefers a dry light soil, and succeeds only where 
there is a dry subsoil. The nuts are generally three 
in each husk. They form an important part* of the 
food of the poor in the south of Europe, being used 
either roasted or boiled, and are ground into Hour, 
and made into a kind of bread. They contain 15 
per cent, of sugar, and by pressure yield a fer- 
mentable sugary juice. When cultivated as a 
fruit-tree it is generally grafted, by which means 
the better varieties are secured. A variety with 
golden-edged foliage, and another with thin thread- 
like divided leaves, are sometimes cultivated for 
their foliage. Other species also bear eatable 
fruits : those of the American Chestnut ( C. amen- 
cana), a tree much resembling tho common chest- 
nut, and of the Dwarf Chestnut, or Chinquapin 
(C. piunila ), a low tree, or more generally a shrub 
of 7~8 feet high, are used in America. — A number 
of species are natives of the East. The inhabit- 
ants of the mountains of Java eat the fruit of the 
Silvery Chestnut ( C . . argent ea ), and the Tungurmt 
{C. Tungurmt ), boiled roasted, like the common 
chestnut. Both of these are large trees, the Tun- 
gurrut reaching a height of 150 fe«t. Closely akin 
to the true chestnuts is the Californian Chinquapin 
( Castanopsis Chrysophylla). 

The Horse-ciiestnut ( ASsculus Hippocastan uni ) 
is a wholly distinct Sapindaceous tree, supposed to 
have been introduced from Asia about the middle 
or latter half of the 16th century; and of which 
the exceptionally magnificent foliage and blossom, 
rapid growth, stately size, and general effect have 
made it a favourite among arboriculturists, though 
the timber is soft and of little value. It forms 
singularly effective avenues : those of Bushy Bark 
at Hampton Court Palace near London are well 
known and largely visited, particularly when in 



Branch, with Blossom, of Horse-chestnut 
( Eaculus Hippoca&tanum ) ; , 
a, vertical section of single flower; b, fruit; c, a single seed, 
its coat partly removed. 

flower. The palmate leaves and terminal racemes 
or panicles need no description, while the charac- 
teristic 3-lobed, thick, prickly capsule, with its one 
or two (rarely three fully developed) beautifully 
marked and coloured seeds, is among the most 
familiar recollections of childish treasure- trove in 
early autumn. Other species and varieties have 


also been introduced, of which AS. indica is prob- 
ably the handsomest. AS. mbicunda , the so-called 
scarlet- flowered horse-chestnut, although sometimes 
described as a native of North America, is perhaps 
only a variety of the preceding. The American 
species of .Esenins and its practically indistinguish- 
able ally, a sub-genus Pavia, are popularly termed 
Buck-eye. None is so beautiful, or at least possesses 
such a combination of beauties, as the common 
horse-chestnut; but P. cal if arnica, although only 
reaching a height of 12 to 15 feet, has a singular 
wealth of fragrant blossom. P. rubra , with its 
many varieties, is the Red Buck-eye. 

In Queensland the seeds of Casta no-spern um , a 
leguminous tree, are sometimes eaten like chestnuts, 
and so called ; similarly is it at the Cape with the 
seeds of Brabc/nni st dint inn, a Proteaceous plant. 
The so-called imfcr-chestnut of Europe is the 
curious horned nut of Trapa uatans (order Halora- 
giacea*), and is an article of food in southern 
Europe, China, and Cashmere. See Trapa. 

Clictliain, Humphrey (1580-1653), a Man- 
chester merchant and cloth manufacturer, founder 
of a bluecoat hospital and of a public library at 
Manchester (q.v.). See Book-cmil 

CliettllS Henry, a dramatist and pamphleteer of 
the 16th century, was the editor of G recurs Groat' a- 
irort/t of Wit (1592), wrote thirteen plays of con- # 
siderable merit, and was part author of ’thirty-live* 
others, including Rubin Iiood in two parts, Patient 
Griscl , The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green , and 
Jane Shore . In Meres’s Palladia Tamia ( 1598) he 
is mentioned as one of ‘the best for comedy 
amongst us.’ Of his other works, his Kind-Harts 
Drcumc (1593?) and Enalandc's Mourning Garment 
(1603) are of interest, the former as containing an 
apology undoubtedly intended for Shakespeare as 
one of those whom (ireeiie had attacked ; the latter, 
a stanza supposed to be addressed to Shakespeare 
as ‘ silver-tonged Melicert.’ Cliettle died about 
1607. 

Chevalier, ail honorary title given, especially 
in the 18th century, to younger sons of French 
noble families. Brought up in comparative luxury, 
and left at the death of their fathers almost entirely 
unprovided for, these men generally lived at the 
expense of others, as a sort of aristocratic parasites, 
even when they did not prefer recourse to such less 
honourable means of livelihood as gave occasion to 
the synonym for swindler, eheraficr eVindustnc. 
In the plays of the 18th century the chevalier is a 
constant figure.— Both the Old and Young Pretender 
were called the Chevalier by their partisans. 

Chevalier, Michel, ail eminent French 
economist, was born at Limoges, January 13, 1806, 
and was trained as an engineer. At first an 
ardent St Simonian and busy contributor to the 
Globe , he attached himself to the party of Enfantin, 
and took an active part in the compilation of the 
famous propagandist Uvrc Nouveau . After six 
months’ imprisonment in 1832, he had thenrudence 
to retract all that lie had written in the Globe con- 
trary to Christianity and against marriage. Soon 
after he was sent by Thiers to inquire into the 
systems of water and railway communication in 
the United States. In 1837 he published his chief 
work, Dcs IntCr Us Materiel s en France. He was 
made a councillor of state in 1838, and was 
appointed in 1840 to the chair of Political Economy 
in the Colftge de France. In 1845 he was returned 
by Aveyron to the Chamber of Deputies. After 
the revolution of 1848 he made onslaughts that were 
never met upon the socialism of Louis Blanc in 
Questions de Travaillcurs, as well as in the Revue 
des Deux Monde s and the Journal dcs Debats. 

A number of these vigorous and masterly articles 
were collected under the titles, Letttcs sur 
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V Organisation tin Travail ( 1848) and Questions 
politiques et sociales (1852). A free-trader in 
economics, Chevalier in 1860 aided Colnlen in carry- 
ing into effect the commercial treaty between 
France and England. For this lie was created a 
senator and Grand Officer of the Legion of Honour. 
He took an active interest in the great exhibitions 
at London (1862) and Faris ( 1867). He died at 
Montpellier, 28th November 1879. 

€lievailX-<le-Frise (Fr., ‘Friesland horses,’ 
so called as having been first used in Fries- 
land during the wavs of the 17th century ) is. a 
military obstacle of the form shown in the 

Chovaux-du-Frise. 

figure. It is difficult to make unless skilled 
labour and the necessary materials, such as iron 
railings, gas-pipes or hop-poles, are at hand, but 
is kept in a fortress as an article of store. The 
pattern used by the British army consists of a 
cylindrical iron tube, 6 feet long and about 5 inches 
in diameter, pierced with 12 holes to receive as 
many spears of the same length, which are packed 
in the tube when not required. Several lengths 
connected by chains may be used as barriers or as 
obstacles in the diteli of a fort, or in any place 
where required. It is, however, generally easy 
to roll them out of the way, though at the siege 
of Badajoz, during the Peninsular war, one formed 
of sword-blades fixed into beams of wood, and 
placed in the breach, was found to be a very 
serious obstacle bv the British storming party. 
Chevet. See Apse. 

Cheviot Hills a mountain-yange occupying 
contiguous parts of the counties of Northumberland 
and Roxburgh, on the English and Scotch borders, 
and running 35 miles from near the junction of the 
Till and Tweed, in the NE., to the sources of the 
Liddel, in the SW. The principal points arc 
Cheviot Hill (2676 feet) and Peel Fell ( 1964). West 
of Carter Fell, these hills chiefly consist of Silurian 
rocks overlaid by Old Red Sandstone, and Lower 
Carboniferous strata, with which various igneous 
rocks are associated. The east portion of the range, 
including higher ami more or less conical and 
abrupt hills, is built up almost exclusively of 
ancient lava-flows and tuffs ( pornlivrite and por- 
phyrite-tuff), which are traversed by a mass of 
augite-granite, and by veins of felsite, dikes of 
basalt, &c. In the Cheviot Hills are the sources of 
the Liddel, Tyne, Coquet, and some of the branches 
of the Tweed. Grouse abound, and the golden 
eagle is occasionally seen. These hills afford pas- 
ture for the Cheviots, a superior breed of sheep. 
They have been the scene of many a bloody contest 
between the English and Scotch, and the name is 
commemorated in that of the famous old ballad of 
Chevy Chase , for the history in which see Otter- 
burn. See live articles by Professor James Geikic 
in Good Words (1876). 

€hevrenl 9 Michel Eugene, a great French 
chemist, born at Angers, August 31, 1786. At 
seventeen he went to Paris, where he pursued the 
study of chemistry at the College of France, under 
the famous Vauquelin, with such zeal and success 
that at twenty lie was allowed to take charge of 
tlie laboratory. He next lectured at the College 
Charlemagne, and was appointed special professor 
of Cheihistry in charge of the dyeing department 


at the Gobelins. In 1826 he took his seat in the 
Academy of Sciences, and in 1830 became director 
of the Museum of Natural History. One of his 
earliest discoveries was that of margarine, oleine, 
and stearine in oils and fats. His studies in fatty 
bodies and his theory of saponification have opened 
up vast industries. Between the years 1828 and 
1864 Chevreul studied colours, publishing important 
memoirs from time to time. This patriarch of the 
scientific world, ‘ le doyen des etudiants de France,’ i 
as he loves to be called, has kept up liis studies to ' 
an age seen by but few. In 1886 the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth was celebrated with great 
enthusiasm. A medal was struck, and a grand 
f(ite given at the Museum in his honour, while he 
was presented with his bust by his colleagues at 
the Academy of Sciences. Chevreul is F.R.S. and 
a Commander of the Legion of Honour. Besides 
papers and memoirs innumerable in the learned 
journals, he has published works on dyeing ( 1831 ), 
on the optical effects of silk stuffs, on colours and 
their application to the industrial arts ( 1864 ), and his- 
tories of chemical science (1866) and of theories of 
matter ( 1878). His l)c la Baguette divinatoire , du 
Pen dale explomteur et des Tables tonrnantes ( 1854), 
is the best book on the subjects which it treats. 

Clievron, in Architecture, a moulding in the 
form of a succession of chevrons, otherwise called 
a zigzag moulding. In general, it is characteristic 



Chevron or Zigzag, Andover, Hants. 

of Nonnan architecture, hut is also found with the 
pointed arch, during the transition period from 
Norman to Early English. 

Chevron, in Heraldry, an ordinary formed of 
two bands, joined together at the top, and descend- 
ing to the extremities of the shield m the form of 





Chevron. Chevronel. Per Chevron. 

a pair of compasses. Chevronel , a diminutive— half 
the size — of tlie chevron. 

Chevron is also the name of a V-shaped band 
of woi*sted braid or gold lace, worn on the sleeve 
by non-commissioned officers of the British army as 
a badge of rank. Four chevrons indicate a ser- 
geant-major or staff'- sergeant, three a sergeant, two 
a corporal, and one a bombardier in the artillery, 
a second corporal in the engineers, and a lance- 
corporal in other branches. Good-conduct badges 
are precisely similar, but the point is upwards in- 
stead of downwards. They are worn by non-com- 
missioned officers below the rank of sergeant, and 
by private sokliers as well. A similar use is made 
of chevrons in the army of the United States and 
other countries. 

Clievrotains, or Mouse-deer ( Tragiilidce ), a 
family of small ungulates, intermediate, between 
true deer and hogs. The family includes two 
genera, Tragulus and Hyomoschus, often confused 
with musk-deer, with which they have no special 
connection. As to characters it may be noted that 
they have no upper front teeth, but well-developed 
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pointed canines, especially in the males ; there are 
four complete toes on each foot ; there are no horns 
nor music -glands ; the stomach has no distinct 
manyplies, and thus only three chambers ; the 
placenta is diffuse. Tragulus is represented by a 
number of small species from southern and south- 
eastern Asia, Malay Archipelago, &c.; T. javctnnicus 
is much eaten. Hyomoschus is represented by a 
single species {If. agnatic us) from the west coast 
of Africa. . It is rather larger and stouter than 
Tragulus, and has aquatic habits. The family 
dates from the Miocene period. See Ungulates. 
Chevy Chase. See Ottkrburk. 
Chewing-gum. a preparation the use of which 
has become a widespread habit in the United 
States. It is made from a gum called Chicle , pro- 
duced by a Mexican tree allied to the india-rubber 
tree, and first imported in 1867 with a view to its 
employment in india-rubber manufacture. The 
gum is sweetened, and may be llavoured with 

a >ermint, liquorice, tolu, or other llavouring 
tances, and is now supplied by automatic boxes 
at railway stations and other public places. 

Cheyenne, the capital of Wyoming territory, 
U.S., situated on the eastern slope of the Laruinie 
Mountains, at the height of (5000 feet above the sea. 
It is an important station of the Union Pacific 
Iiailroad at its junction with the Denver Pacific and 
Colorado Central railroads, and is 106 miles N. of 
Denver, and 516 miles W. of Omaha. Coal find 
iron are found in its 4 ieighl>ourhood. Cheyenne, 
settled in 1867, had in 1870 a population of J450; 
in 1880, 3456 ; in 1888, about 8000. 

Cheyenne Indians, a warlike branch of the 
Algonquin stock, originally on the Red River 
of the North, later on the Cheyenne River in 
Wyoming, and as far south as the Arkansas. F rom 
1861 to 1867 the government had frequent wars 
and other troubles with them. They are now 
partially settled in Indian Territory. 

Cheyne, George, physician, was born in 1671 
at Methlick, in Aberdeenshire, ami, after studying 
at Edinburgh under Pitcairn, started a London 
practice in 1702, in which year he was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society. Full living made him 
enormously fat (thirty-two stone weight), as well 
as asthmatic, but from a strict adherence to a milk 
and vegetable diet he derived so much benefit that 
he recommended it in all the later of his dozen 
medical treatises, which included A New Theory 
of Fevers (1701); Philosophical Principles of 
Natural Religion (1705); Essay of Health and 
Long Life (1725), and The English Malady , a 
Treatise on Nervous Disorders (1733). Cheyne 
died at Bath, 13th April 1743. 

Cheyne, Thomas Kelly, one of the foremost 
Old Testament scholars in England, was born in 
London, September 18, 1841. Educated at Mer- 
chant Taylors* School and Worcester College, 
Oxford, he carried off among other honours the 
Chancellor’s medal for the English essay, and be- 
came Fellow of Balliol College in 1869. He was 
rector of Tendring in Essex from 1881 to 1885, when 
he was appointed Oriel professor of the Interpreta- 
tion of Holy Scripture at Oxford, and Canon of 
Rochester. He was a member of the Old Testa- 
ment Revision Company, and has contributed 
many articles on biblical questions to the magazines 
and reviews. A critic of ripe scholarship and re- 
markable clearness in exposition, free from the 
tendency to rash destructiveness that mars the 
work of so many of the best contemporary critics in 
Germany, he has done much to advance biblical 
science in England without weakening the real 
buttresses of the faith. His chief books are The 
Prophecies of Isaiah (1880; 3d ed. 1885); Exposi- 


tion of Jeremiah and Lamentations ( 1883) ; and The 
Book of Psalms, or Praise s of Ismel ( 1888). 

Chhatisgarh is the south-east division of the 
Central Provinces of India, with an area, including 
feudatory states, of 39,761 sq. m. ; j>op. (1880) 
4,612,705. It is mainly a vast fertile plateau, anil 
has of late become a great centre of the Indian 
grain trade. Dongargaon is the capital. 

Clliabrera, Gabriello, an Italian poet, Wu 
at Savona, 8th June 1552. He was educated at 
Rome under the care of his uncle, after whose death 
he entered the service of Cardinal Cornaro, but was 
obliged to leave it for revenging himself upon a 
Roman nobleman who bad wronged him. He 
married at fifty, ami after an easy and well-spent 
life, died at eighty-five, 14tb October 1637. Chia- 
brera’s poetical faculty blossomed late. An en- 
thusiastic student of Greek, lie conceived a great 
admiration of Pindar, and strove not unsuccessfully 
to imitate him. He was not less happy in catching 
the naif and pleasant spirit of Anacreon ; his can- 
zonette being distinguished for their ease and 
elegance, while his Lettere Famigliari was the first 
attempt to introduce the poetical epistle into 
Italian literature. Chiabrera also wrote several 
epics, bucolics, and dramatic poems. Collections 
or liis lyrics, under the title Rime, were published 
at Rome in 1718 (3 vols.), at Venice in 1737 (5 
vols. ), and at Milan in 1807 (3 vols.). Prefixed is 
a naif but interesting fragment of autobiography. 

Chia'na ( ancient Ctanis ), a river of Central Italy, 
originally a tributary of the Tiber, watering tl\e 
perfectly level Val di Chiana, which its overflow 
(see Cllirsi) rendered once the most pestilential 
district of Italy. The bed was deepened in 1789- 
1816, and in 1823 extensive hydraulic works were 
undertaken for further improving the river-course, 
and for leading a northern branch, through canals, 
to the river Arno, a few miles below Arezzo, the 
southern stream reaching the Tiber through the 
Paglia at Orvicto. The double stream is 60 miles 
long, and £ to l mile broad ; and the district has 
since become one of the most fruitful in all Italy. 

Chianti, an Italian mountain -range, in the 
province of Siena, clothed with olive and mulberry 
trees and vines ; the mountain gives name to an 
excellent red wine grown here. 

Chiapas, Las, a state of Mexico, on the Pacific, 
adjoining Guatemala. Largely a part of the table- 
land of Central America, it "enjoys a delicious 
climate ; and where the navigable Rio Chiapas cuts 
through the middle of the plateau, the valleys are 
among the most fertile portions of the republic, 
although the country is still almost everywhere 
clothed with primeval forest. Area, 2J,275 sq. m.; 
pop. (1882) 205,362, chiefly aborigines. Capital,. 
San Cristobal. Near Palemjue, one of its towns, 
are most extensive and magnificent ruins. 

Chiaramon'te, a town of Sicily, 30 miles W. 
of Syracuse, with trade in wine. Pop. 9364. 

Chia ri, a town of Lombardy, 13 miles W. of 
Brescia by rail, with manufactures of silk. At one 
time strongly fortified, it is memorable for the 
victory here of the Austrians, under Prince Eugene, 
over the French and Spaniards, under Villeroi, 2d 
September 1701. Pop. 5999. 

Chiar-oscu'ro (Ital.), an artistic term, com- 
posed of two Italian words, the one of which 
si^iifies light, the other darkness or shadow. But 
chiar-oscuro signifies neither light nor shadow; 
neither is it adeouately described by saying that 
it is the art of disposing of both the lights and 
shadows in a picture, so long as either is regarded 
apart from the other. It is rather the art of 
representing light in shadow and shadow in light , 
so that the parts represented in shadow shall still 
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have the clearness and warmth of those in light, 
and those in light the depth and softness of those 
in shadow. It is not the making of the one die 
softly and gradually away into the other, but the 
preservation of both in combination, as we con- 
stantly see it in nature, when the light is not the 
mere glare of the sun striking on a particular 
object, nor the shadow the entire absence of the 
influence of light. That the skilful treatment of 
chiar-oscuro is a matter of extreme difficulty is 
plain enough from the very small numljer of artists 
who ever attain to it. Still, it is a branch of art 
without the mastery of which no painting can be 
successful in any department. It is as indispens- 
able in portrait-painting as in the highest depart- 
ments of ideal arts ; and though a just and even a 
lofty conception of the subject may be distinctly 
indicated by attention to form alone, it is im- 
possible that its realisation can ever be satisfac- 
torily accomplished by any one who has not 
mastered this most subtle mode of handling colours. 
The only mode by which a knowledge of chiar- 
oscuro can be attained, so as to apply it to 
practice, is by studying it as exhibited in the 
works of such painters as Titian, Itubens, Rem- 
brandt, and Correggio. 

Chfastolite, a variety of the mineral Anda- 
lusite (q.w). 

Chia'vnri, a port of Italy, 24 miles ESE. of 
Genoa by rail, with a number of line churches and 
palaces, fisheries, and some trade. Pop. 8582. 

Clliavenna, a town of Lombardy, beautifully 
situated to the north of Lake Como, on the way 
to the Splugen Pass. Pop. 2848. 

Cllica, a dyestuff giving an orange-red colour 
to cotton. It is obtained by boiling the leaves of 
a species of Bignonia {B. vnica ), a climber of the 
banks of the Cassiquiare and the Orinoco. The 
Indians use it for painting their bodies. See 
Bignoniack.*:.— Chica, or Chicha, is also the 
name of a kind of beer made from Maize (q.v.). 

Cllicacole, a town of the district of Ganjam, 
in the Madras province, on the Languliya River, 
567 miles NE. of Madras by the Grand Trunk Road. 
For many years it was a military station, and has 
a reputation for muslins. Pop. (1881) 16,355. 

Chicago (pronounced Shckahgo) is situated in 
the north-east corner of the state of Illinois, alxmt 
the fork and mouth of the Chicago copyright i88» iu u.s. 
River, on the west shore and near by .t. b. Lippincott 
the head of Lake Michigan, in 41° Company. 

52' N. lat., and 87 y 35' W. long. The city covers 
an area of nearly 37 sq. m., or 23,680 acres, 
which is divided into north, south, and west 
4 sides ’ by the river and its branches, ami are con- 
nected with each other by thirty-three bridges, and 
two tunnels for vehicles and passengers. The river 
frontage, counting both sides, extends 41 miles. 

Joliet and Marquette visited the place in 1673, 
and a rude church was erected by the latter in the 
following year. At a subsequent date the French, 
in extending their possessions to New Orleans, 
built a fort here, which was afterwards abandoned. 
In 1795 the Indians, who had been very trouble- 
some, agreed to a treaty whereby they, among 
other things, ceded to the government 4 one piece 
of land, six miles square, at the mouth of the 
Cheka jo River, emptying into the south-west end of 
Lake Michigan, where a fort formerly stood and 
near the mouth of the river 4 Fort Dearborn ’ was 
built in 1804. The history of Chicago as a city 
dates from 1837, when it was incorporated, with a 
population within its limits of 4170. In 1840 the 
first census was taken, the inhabitants numbering 
4479. In 1845, however, these figures were nearly 
trebled, the statistics showing 12,088. Since that 


time the city has made prodigious strides in extent 
I and in the acquisition of wealth. From a small 
trading village it has expanded into a great 
metropolis, ranking, in the United States, second 
only to New York. It is the largest grain market 
in the world ; and more hogs are killed, and more 
pork, bacon, and lard shipped, than in and from 
any other two cities on the continent. Its rapid 
growth has continued, and the population was in 
1888 estimated at 850, 000. 

The site on which to rear such -a city was any- 
thing but enticing, the land in places being barely 
on a level with the lake ; but thoroughfares were 
gradually raised from 8 to 12 feet, and the surround- 
ing lots progressively filled in. Now Chicago has 
some of the finest streets (laid out with mathe- 
matical regularity ; cf. map) in all America, notably 
Michigan Avenue and Drexel Boulevard, and its 
thoroughfares measure altogether 640 miles. There 
are four city railway companies, with 1 13 miles of 
track ; considerable portions of the north and south 
side roads being worked by the cable-car 'system. 



The dark shading shows the area of the great Are. 


Among the public buildings of Chicago, many of 
them noted for their architectural beauty, are 
the new Board of Trade building, of granite, with 
a tower, rising 304 feet from the street level ; 
the county court-house and city -hall, a structure 
of Silurian limestone and Maine granite, erected 
at a cost of nearly $6,000,000 ; the criminal court 
and county gaol ; the United States custom-house 
and post-office ; the Art Institute building ; the 
Dearborn Observatory ; the Exposition Building, 
an immense structure on the lake front, fre- 
quently used for concerts and exhibitions ; the 
Auditorium, a public hall, with a seating capacity 
of 7500 ; 20 theatres, and several music-halls ; 34 
hotels, some palatial in size and appointments; 
the Cook County Hospital, with accommodation for 
800 patients; 6 other hospitals, and 25 orphan 
asylums and other benevolent institutions. 

Chicago is also a city of church buildings, yet it 
contains fewer church-going people in proportion 
to its population than any other American city. 
All the places of amusement — theatres, concert 
halls, dime museums, summer gardens, &c. — are 
crowded with the working-classes . on Sunday ; 
and in the summer season the pleasure-steamers 
are loaded with excursionists. All Sunday laws 
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have been repealed, and the day is one of general 
festivity. Of churches there are about 290 of 
all denominations, many of them fine specimens of 
ecclesiastical architecture. The educational scheme 
of Chicago is excellent. Besides three high schools, 
there are ninety -five public schools where, in 1887, 

84.902 pupils were enrolled, under 1574 teachers 
and principals ; the total cost of the system for the 
year being #2,020,738. There are also a large num- 
ber of medical and commercial colleges, a univer- 
sity at Evanston, 12 miles to the north, with some 
800 students, and several religious seminaries in 
the city and its suburbs ; Insides about 180 private i 
schools of all denominations, with 40,000 pupils i 
find over 1000 teachers. The public library, with 

138.902 volumes, in 1888 ranked third in the United 
States; and in that year the Newberry Free Lib- 
rary, founded by a legacy of $2,000,000, >vas in j 
course of establishment. There are 15 daily news- 
papers published in Chicago, and about 200 maga- 
zines and periodicals. 

The ^>ark system is without a parallel in 
America; it embraces Lincoln Park, on the lake 
shore to the north, and live others, and is divided 
into three sections, all connected or nearly so by 
magnificent boulevards, which, with the park 
drives, measure 58 miles. Among other open 
spaces are 20 large cemeteries, beautifully laid out, 
besides numerous smaller parks and squares, and 
three driving parks close to the city. The water- 
supply system is considered to be tlie finest of liny 
in the country, with ifs (540 miles of pipe ; a new 
tunnel, capable of furnishing 100.000,000 gallons a 
day, and running 4 miles out into Lake Michigan, 
was constructed in 1888. 

The sewerage of the city is emptied, by a canal 
connecting the Chicago and Illinois rivers, into the 
Mississippi, and thence to the Gulf of Mexico ; and 
the garbage is disposed of by lire, in a furnace 
specially constructed for the purpose, capable of 
consuming 150 tons a day. Of the large cities of 
the country, Chicago is one of the healthiest. The 
lowest death-rate was 15*70 in 1878, and the 
highest 23*60 in 1882. The rate of mortality for 
1887 was 20*27. 

The great secret of Chicago’s phenomenal growth 
is its transportation facilities by rail and water. 
Fully one- third of the railroad system of the United 
States centres there, and, with its branches, com- 
prises over 66,000 miles of permanent way. The 
amount of through tonnage forwarded vid Chicago 
lines during 1887 was 3,257,315 tons. But the 
great waterway by Lake Michigan and its connec- 
tions is unquestionably of most importance for the ! 
prosperity of the city. In 1887, 11,950 vessels, 
with a tonnage of 4,328,292, entered, and 12,023, 
with a tonnage of 4,421,560, cleared the port. 
Most of the lake-vessels, though they are often 
large and handsome craft, ditter considerably in 
build and rig from sea-going vessels. In 1888 a 
steamer from London direct landed her cargo at 
this city. This was the first event of the kind, 
although sailing-vessels had previously cleared 
thence for European ports. 

South-west of the city, and just beyond its limits, 
are the Union Stock-yards, established in 1866, the 
largest live-stock market in the world, occupying 
345 acres of land, and costing upwards of $3,000,000. 
The yard and pens cover 146 acres, with accommoda- 
tion for 25,000 head of cattle, 150,000 head of hogs, 
20,000 sheep, and stabling for 1000 horses. About 
40 miles of railroad track are owned by the com- 
pany, and these connect with every road centering 
in the city. The combined capacity of the packing- 
houses located at the yards is about 60,000 hogs 
per day. Another remarkable feature of tlie 
Chicago cattle trade is the ‘ dressed beef ’ business ; 
and large orders for canned meats are also filled 


here for the different European governments. The 
following table shows the general trade returns for 
1887 : 

Receipts. Shipments, 

Cattle.. 2,882,008 791,483 

1,360,862 445,094 

Dressed hogs 13,506 140,747 

Mve hogs 5,470,852 1,812,001 

Horses 46,404 

Cured meats, tons 106,834 333,041 

Canned meats, cases 8,967 924,217 

Dressed beef, tons 3,423 866,881 

Beef, packages 2,397 128,455 

Hides, tons 42,463 81,201 

Wool, tons 13,164 14,019 

Pork, barrels 76,155 335,720 

' Lard, tons 42,191 142,419 

1 Cheese, tons 22,316 20,112 

‘ Butter, tons 51.51K) 51,001 

. Coal, tons 7,672,530 1,092,624 

I Lend, tons 26,000 

Lumber, m 1,860,060 920,417 

Shingles, m 610,440 71,470 

Salt, barrels 1,841,694 1,397,382 

Potatoes, bushels 4,000,000 

Chicago is also the leading grain market of the 
world, and has unequalled facilities for handling, 
storing, and marketing this produce. There are 
28 elevators, with a carrying capacity of 28,475,000 
bushels. Tlie receipts and shipments of grain, &e. 
for 1887 were as follows : 

RiwiptM. Shipments. 

■ Flour, barrels 6,572,827 6,362,598 

Wheat, bushels 21,411,249 20,850,676 

Corn, bushels 51,538,217 60,443,992 

Oats, bushels 45,309,277 37,148,221 

Bye, bushels 847,009 690,830 

Barley, bushels 12,170,402 7,216,580 

Total bread-stufls, bushels 160,851,625 150,981,890 

Grass-seeds, tons 30,547 31,215 

Flax-seed, bushels 5,449,073 5,285,898 

Across the lake lie the immense 4 pineries ’ of the 
states of Michigan anti Wisconsin, from whence 
the Chicago market is mainly supplied with lumber, 
the transactions in which exceed those of any other 
city. The estimated stocks on hand in tlie yards 
and planing-mills at the close of 1887" was 
586,000,000 feet. 

The manufactures of the city include nearly 
every conceivable variety of production, from 
a child’s toy to the largest steam-engine. The 
number of establishments for 1887 is given as 2396 ; 
capital employed, $11 3,900,000; employees, 134,615 ; 
wages paid, .$74,567,000, with the value of the 
whole product estimated at .$403,109,500. The 
wholesale trade of the city is of equally extensive 
proportions, the volume of business for 1887 being 
placed at $449,000,000 ; the value of imported mer- 
chandise entered for consumption was $13,145,563, 
and the duties collected thereon $4,734,950.97. 
Chicago has 28 banks, with a total capital of about 
$25,000,000 ; the bank cleavings for 1887 amounted 
to $2,969,216,210. The assessed valuation of real 
and personal property in the city for 1887 was 
$161,204,535. 

What is known as the great fire, which broke 
out on Sunday, October 7, 1871, devastated a total 
area, including streets, of nearly 3£ sq. m. ; about 
17,450 buildings were burned, 98,500 persons ren- 
dered homeless, and some 200 lives sacrificed, the 
total money loss being estimated at $190,000,000. 
As a result of this disaster, when this central por- 
tion was rebuilt, brick, iron, and stone structures 
were erected, and stone pavements also were sub- 
stituted for wood. Another conflagration, on July 
14, 1874, destroyed about $4,000,000 worth of 
property, including over 600 houses, mostly frame 
shanties. On the evening of May 4, 1886, occurred 
the 4 Hay market Massacre,’ in which eight police- 
men were killed and sixty maimed by a dynamite 
bomb thrown by an anarchist from among a crowd 
of labour agitators. For this crime four men were 
hanged, November 11, 1887, and three others 
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received various terms of imprisonment. Another 
anarchist plot was detected in July 1888. See 
Andreas’ History of Chicago (Chicago, 1885). 
Chicha. . See Sterculia. 

CTlfcheil', one of over fifty ruined towns in the 
Mexican province of Yucatan, a few miles WSW. 
of Valladolid, with the remains of an ancient 
Indian city, comprising a vast temple with bas- 
reliefs, a pyramid, houses containing sculptured 
chambers, &c. 

Chichester, a municipal borough and episcopal 
city in Sussex, 17 miles ENE. of Portsmouth, 
and 28 W. of Brighton. It stands on a plain 
between an arm of the sea and the South Downs, 
which rise gently on the north. It is well built, 
and has wide streets. The two main streets cross 
at right angles, ami meet in an elaborate eight- 
sided market-cross ( circa 1500). Within the sub- 
urbs the city is surrounded by an ancient wall, 
1$ mile in circuit, with some semicircular bastions, 
and now a promenade under the shade of elms. 
The cathedral, erected in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies, on the site of a wooden one founded 1108, 
and burned 1114, measures 410 by 131 feet, with a 
spire 277 feet high (rebuilt 1865-66, after its fall in 
1861 ), and a detached bell-tower or campanile, 120 
feet, the only structure of the kind retained by an 
English cathedral. The aisles are double— -a mode 
of construction elsewhere seen only in Manchester 
Cathedral and in some parish churches. The 
choir, lady chapel, and cloisters offer interesting feat- 
ures. • The bishop’s palace is supposed to have been 
erected on the site of a Roman villa. Chichester 
has twelve parish churches, a market-house, corn 
exchange, guildhall (formed out of the chapel of the j 
Franciscan monastery), council-house, a theologi- I 
cal college (1872), and several other educational 
establishments. The chief trade is in agricultural 
produce and live-stock. Wool -stapling, malting, 
brewing, and tanning are also carried on. Pop. 
(18151) 8662; (1881) 9652. From the time of 
Edward 1. till 1867 Chichester returned two 
members, and till 1885 one. The port of Chiches- 
ter, 2 miles to the south-west of the city, is 
situated on a deep inlet of the English Channel, 
of about 8 square miles, and is connected with 
Chichester by a canal. Chichester was the Roman 
Regnant, and has afforded Roman remains — as a 
mosaic pavement, coins, urns, and an inscription 
of the dedication of a temple to Neptune and 
Minerva. Chichester was taken and partly de- 
stroyed in 491 by the South Saxons. It was soon 
after rebuilt by Cissa, their king, and called ! 
Cissanceaster, or Cissa’s Camp. It was for some 
time the capital of the kingdom of Sussex. The 
South Saxon see was removed by Stigand from 
Selsey to Chichester towards the close of the 1 1th 
century. Among its bishops have been Reginald 
Pecock, Lancelot Andrews, John Lake, and Simon 
Patrick. In December 1642 the royalists of 
Chichester surrendered to the parliamentarians 
after an eight days’ siege, recaptured the city in 
the Deceuilier of 1643, but had again to surrender 
to Waller a mouth later after a siege of seventeen 
days. Among the prisoners of war was the famous 
Chillingworth, who was allowed to die here, and 
lies buried in the cathedral. See works by Willis 
( 1861 ), Stephens ( 1876), and Swainson ( 1880). 

Clftickad66 (Paras montanus or atrkapillus ), 
a North American titmouse, of sober black and 
gray plumage, and lively active habit It is fond 
of pine-trees, feeds on insect larvae, has a hardy 
constitution, and remains through the winter. Its 
cheerful song is echoed in one of Emerson’s poems. 
See Titmouse. 

Chickahoill iliy, a river of Virginia, which 
flows within 5 miles of Richmond, and enters the 


.lames, after a south-easterly course of 90 miles. 
Four battles were fought near its banks in June 
1862. 

Chickamauga, a tributary of the Tennessee 
River, rising in Georgia, and flowing north-west 
into Tennessee, in which state the Confederate 
General Bragg defeated Rosecrans in a battle 
fought on the banks of the stream, September 19 
and 20, 1863. 

Chickaree is a name given to the red, pine, or 
Hudson Bay squirrel. See Squirrel. 

Chickasaw, a tribe of Indians, allied to the 
Cherokees (q.v.), formerly occupying the northern 
parts of Alabama and Mississippi, but now settled 
in Indian Territory. They number about 6000. 

Chicken-pox, a contagious febrile disease, 
chiefly of children, and bearing some resemblance 
to a very mild form of Smallpox (q.v.). Chicken- 
pox is distinguished by an eruption of vesicles or 
blebs, which rarely become pustular or yellow, and 
leave only a very slight incrustation, which falls 
off in a few days, leaving little or none of the 
| marking or pitting wliich is such a prominent 
i feature in smallpox. From its vesicular character 
it has been called the crystal pock. It has been 
argued that chicken-pox is, in fact, only smallpox 
modified by previous vaccination ; but this opinion, 
though maintained on good authority, is not 
accepted by most medical men. It is a disease 
of little or no danger, the fever being often hardly 
perceptible, ami never lasting long. 

Cllick Pea (Cirer), a genus of the vetch trilie 
of Leguminosa*. The common chick pea ( C, 
arietinum) is an annual, 1^ to 2 feet high, of a 
stiff upright habit, covered with glandular hairs, 
with inflated pods containing a few angular and 
wrinkled peas. It is largely cultivated in southern 
Europe and in many parts of the East, and hence 
! occurs frequently also as a weed in cornfields. It 
is also grown in Spanish America. Large ciuan- 
tities of the peas are exported from British India 
under the name of grant, now well known in com- 
merce ; but the name is extended to other East 
Indian kinds of pnlse. The peas are used as food, 
either boiled or roasted, and are the most common 
parched pulse of the East. They are a notable 
article of Spanish and French cookery ; while their 
importance in Roman times is evidenced by the 
phrase, fricti ciccris eniptor ( ‘ buyer of roasted 
chick peas’), as a conversational equivalent for a 
poor fellow. Its cultivation extends as far as 
southern Germany ; but in the climate of Britain 
it is found too tender to be profitable. The herbage 
affords fodder, and the seeds are one of the occa- 
sional substitutes for coffee. In summer weather 
drops exude from this plant, which, on drying, 
leave crystals of almost pure oxalic acid. The too 
free and prolonged use of chick peas as food is 
believed to be liable to become the cause of danger- 
ous and obstinate forms of disease. 

Chickweed ( Stdlaria media), one of the most 
common weeds of gardens and cultivated fields, 
is a species of Stitch wort (n.v.). It is a native 
of most parts of Europe ami of Asia, appearing 
during the colder months even on the plains of 
India; an annual, with a weak procumbent stem 
and ovate leaves, very variable; some of the 
smaller varieties in dry sunny situations sometimes 
puzzling young botanists from having no petals or 
only five or tliree instead of ten stamens; but 
always characterised by having the stem curiously 
marked with a line of hairs, which at each pair of 
leaves changes from one side to another, and in 
four changes completes the circuit of the stem. 
The leaves of chickweed afford a fine instance of 
the sleep of plants, closing up on the young shoots 
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\ at night. Chickweed is a good {substitute for 
spinach or greens, although generally little regarded 
except as a troublesome weed, or gathered only by 
the poor to make poultices, for which it is very 
useful, or for feeding cage-birds, which are very 
fond of its leaves and seeds. A number of 
species of a nearly allied genus, Cerastium, also 
bear the name of Chickweed, or Mouse-ear Chick- 
weed, and the name is occasionally given to other 
plants, either botanically allied, or of somewhat 
similar appearance.. 

Cliiclana, a pretty town of Andalusia, Spain, 
12 miles SE. of Cadiz, with a notable bull-ring and 
vineyards. Its mineral baths are much frequented. 
Pop. 11,627. 

Chiclayo, a town of Peru, 1*2 miles SE. of 
Lambayeque, is the centre of a valuable sugar 
district. Pop. 11,325. 

Chic'opee, a post-village of Hampden county, 
Massachusetts, on the east bank of the Connecti- 
cut River, 4 miles N. of Springfield, with manu- 
factures of cottons, bronze cannon, cutlery, and 
locks. Pop. 5000 ; of the township, including the 
large manufacturing village of Chicopee Falls, 
(1885) 11,528. 

Chicory, or SUCCORY ( Cichorinm ), a genus of 
Composite (sub-order Ligulillora* ), with few species, 
all herbaceous perennials, with spreading branches 
and milky juice, natives of Europe and West Asia. 

The Common 
( diicory or Suc- 
cory ( C. Inty- 
hm) is wild in 
England and 
most parts of 
Europe, grow- 
ing in way- 
sides, borders 
of fields, &c. 
It has a long 
carrot-like 
root, externally 
of a dirty or 
b r o w n i k h - 
yellow colour, 
and white with- 
in. The stem 
rises 1 to 3 feet, 
the leaves re- 
sembling those 
of the dan- 
delion; the 
flower - heads 
are sessile, ax- 
illary, large (l 
to 1^ inch), 
and beautiful, 
generally blue, more rarely pink or white. Chicory 
is pretty extensively cultivated, both in England 
and on the continent of Europe, as also in Cali- 
fornia, for its roots, while its herbage is good food 
for cattle. The blanched leaves are sometimes used 
as a salad, and arc readily procured in winter by 
placing the roots in a box with a little earth in a 
cellar. To this genus belongs also the Endive ( q. v. ). 

Chicory has been used as a substitute for coffee, 
or to mix with coffee, for at least a century. The 
roots are pulled up, washed, cut into small pieces, 
and dried on a kiln, which leaves a shrivelled mass 
not more than one-fourth the weight of the original 
root. It is then roasted in heated iron cylinders, 
which are kept revolving as in coffee -roasting, during 
which it loses 25 to 30 per cent, of its weight, and 
evolves at the same time a disagreeable odour, 
resembling burned gingerbread. An improvement 
to the chicory during roasting is the addition of 
2 lb. of lard or butter for every cwt. of chicory, | 



which communicates to it much of the lustre and 
general appearance of coffee. It is then hand- 
picked, to remove chips of wood, stones, &c., and is 
reduced to powder, and sold separately os chicory 
pointer, or is added to ordinary ground-coffee, anti 
is sold as a mixture. Chicory contains a good deal 
of sugar, but otherwise does not serve to supply the 
animal economy with any useful ingredient. It 
gives off a deep brown colour to water when an 
infusion is made, anti hence its main use in coffee. 
Some people dislike the taste of chicory, and when 
largely used, it has a tendency to produce diarrhoea; 
but many people prefer to use coifee mixed with 
chicory owing partly to the taste it communicates, 
but mainly to the appearance of strength which it 
gives to the coffee. See Adulteration. 

Chief, in Heraldry, mi ordinary consisting 
of the upper part of the field cut 

off by a horizontal line. It is — — 1 

generally made to occupy one-third 
of the area of the shield. The 
expression ‘in chief’ means not on 
a chief, but that the charge is borne 
in the upper part of the shield. 

Chief-justice. See Justice In Chief. 
(Lord Chief). 

Clliem-See, a lake of rpper Ravaria, the 
largest in the country, lies about 40 miles SE. of 
Munich, at an elevation of 1650 feet above the sea, 
with a length of 12 miles, a breadth of 7, and a 
greatest depth of 512 feet. It has three islands ; its 
surplus water is discharged by the Alz into the 
Inn. The lake is famous for its fish ; and a small 
steamer plies on it, although the primitive dug- 
out canoes are still its characteristic craft. 

ChU'ri, a town of Northern Italy, 12 miles SE. 
of Turin by rail, with some fine churches, and silk, 
cotton, and linen manufactures. Pop. 9494. 

Cliil'ti, an archiepiscopal city of Italy, 
beautifully situated on a hill near the Pescara, 69 
miles E. of Aquila by rail, and only 8 from the 
Adriatic. It has a line Gothic cathedral, a lyceuin, 
and a theatre, and manufactures cloth and silk. 
Pop. (1S81) 12,273. Chieti was built on the site 
of the ancient Tcotr of the Romans, many of the 
remains of which are still visible. In 1524 St 
Gaetano founded here the order of the Theatines. 

Chiff-chaff' ( Sylria iuppo/ais), a small species 
of warbler, of verv wide distribution. It is common 
in the south of Europe, and arrives in Britain in 
early spring as a summer visitor, but does not reach 
Scotland. Its general colour is brown ; the under 
parts lighter. It is a very sprightly little bird ; 
but its song consists merely of a frequent repetition 
of two notes resembling the syllables chiff-chaff. 
It is also called the Lesser Pettycliaps. Phyllo - 
Scopus tristis is sometimes called the Silwrian Chiff- 
chaff. See Whitetiiroat. 

Clligi, a princely Italian family, whose founder 
was Agostino Chigi (died 1512), of Siena, who in 
Rome became banker to the popes, and was noted 
for his pomp ami encouragement of art. See 
Cugnouis Agostino Chigi il Magnifico (Rome, 
1881).— A descendant, Fa Rio Chigi, occupied the 
papal throne as Alexander VII. (1655 -67 ). — Flavio 
Chigi, born in 1810, was till 1848 in the papal 
guard, and then became Bishop of Mira in partibm , 
nuncio at Munich, and till 1873 at Paris, and died 
a cardinal, 15th February 1885. The head of the 
family is Prince of Campagnano and Duke of 
Ariccia, and is also hereditary marshal of the 
Conclave. 

Chiffliecto Bay* an inlet at the head of the 
Bay of Fundy, in British North America. It 
separates Nova Scotia from New Brunswick, is 30 
miles long and 8 brood, and has an isthmus of only 
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14 miles in width lietween it and Northumberland 
Strait, in the Gulf of St Lawrence. 

Chignon (Fr., originally the ‘nape of the 
neck’), a general term for the long back hair of 
women when gathered up and folded into a roll on 
the back of the head and neck. Padded and 
powdered, it was a common mode of the 18th 
century ; in 1866 it reappeared, and with the 
generous assistance of false hair attained such 
ungraceful proportions as by 1875 brought about its 
dismissal. 

Chigoe, or Jigger ( Sareopsylla penetrans), a 
genus of Ilea, somewhat smaller than the familiar 
Pulex, and without its jumping legs. It is an 
American pest, found for about 30 degrees oil each 
side of the equator, but especially abundant in the 
West Indies and in the north of South America. 
It is found also in the West African coast region. 
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Chigoe ( Sareopsylla penetrans ) : 

«, male ; b, gravid female. 

One of its many names— the ‘sand-flea’ — indicates 
its favourite haunt among sand. It seems always 
to keep near the abodes of men. The males and 
immature females live like other fleas on chance 
bites, and relish of course the blood of animals as 
well as of man. It is the impregnated female which 
is the chief trouble. Like many other animals it 
seeks a safe and quiet breeding-place. This is 
found under the skin of animals, on the feet or 
under the toe-nails of man. There the minute 
creature swells up enormously, attaining under the 
pressure of the growing eggs the size of a pea. 
Respiratory communication with the outer world is 
kept up by an air-hole at the posterior end. Tn less 
than a week the eggs are reauy to be liberated, for 
the lame are not parasitic. The mother-animal 
has meanwhile undergone a marked degeneration, 
the internal organs being much squeezed and 
atrophied by the growth of the ova. The entrance 
of tne female chigoe is marked by a tingling and 
itching sensation, hut if the development be 
allowed quietly to proceed no evil results seem 
to follow. Pressure and premature attempts to 
isolate the intruder may, however, lead to ulcera- 
tion. Its evil effects seem to have been exaggerated. 
When the development of eggs has been completed, 
the entire animal with its progeny may be gently 
removed, and in this operation the \\ v est Indian 
negresses are experts. Washing with tobacco- 
jni'ce is also resorted to, and the leaves are some- 
times pressed on the feet as a preventive. 

Oligwell, a village of Essex, on the border of 
Hainault Forest, 13 miles NE. of London. Its 
‘Maypole Inn’ is familiar to readers of Barnahy 
Budge; and it has a grammar-school, founded by 
Samuel Harsnet, Archbishop of York, in 1621), anil 
improved and enlarged since 1871 at a cost of 
£10,000. Penn was a pupil. Pop. of parish ( 1861 ) 
2676; (1881)5431. 

Chihudliua, the largest state of Mexico, 
bounded on the N. and NE. by New Mexico and 
Texas, has an area of 83,746 s*q. m., ami a pop. 
(1882) of 225,251. In the east is the Bolson dt 
Mapimi, a vast desert of sand and alkali plains ; 
in the south and west the surface is mountainous, 


and there are numerous rivers. The state is better 
adapted for stock-raising than for agriculture : 
the fertile districts are mainly confined to the 
valleys and river-courses. Cotton is grown in the 
south. The silver-mines were for centuries among 
the richest in Mexico, and though many are now 
.abandoned, mining is still the chief industry. The 
state is traversed by the Mexican Central Railway. 
—The capital, ChihuAhua, 225 miles S. of El Paso 
by rail, rises like an oasis in the desert, among 
roses and orange-groves. It is well built, with 
broad, clean streets, an imposing cathedral (1717- 
89), a mint, and an aqueduct 3 miles long, and is 
the centre of considerable trade with Texas. 
Founded in 1691, it had in the 18th century 80,000 
inhabitants. Pop. (1889) 12,116. 

Chikislar, a small port in Russian Turkestan, 
on the eastern shore of the Caspian, north of the 
mouth of the Atrek. 

Chilblains are localised inflammations of the I 
skin which occur in cold weather, and affect the 
parts farthest from the centre of the circulation — 
viz. the hands and feet, more rarely the ears or 
nose. They are at first bright red, hut as they dis- 
appear assume a purplish tinge. Sometimes they 
break and give rise to ulcers, which are slow to 
heal. They occur most frequently in young people, 
affect women more often than men, and are gener- 
ally associated with weak health and a sluggish 
circulation. They are often extremely irritable 
and painful, especially wlien the affected part has 
been chilled, and is quickly warmed again. In 
their treatment, •regard must be had to the general 
health; good feeding, exercise, and tonics should 
be prescribed. It is very important that tight 
shoes, gloves, garters, and bracelets should be 
avoided ; and that the affected parts should be 
warmly covered when exposed to the open air. 
Locally, when the skin is whole, some stimulating 
[ agent answers best ; tincture of iodine, spirit of 
camphor, or mustard applied moist and nibbed till 
it dries. If the skin be very tender, collodion 
painted over it is useful. Broken chilblains should 
be dressed with resin ointment or Peruvian balsam 
on lint. 

Child. For various subjects connected with 
children, see Birth, Fcktus, Foundling, Infant, 
Man ; for legal standing, see Parent and Child, 
Infant, Minor, Pupil, Guardian, Inherit- 
ance, Tutor ; and for child-stealing, see Abduc- 
tion. 

Child, Francis James, the most learned of 
ballad editors, was bora in Boston, Massachusetts, 
February 1, 1825. He graduated at Harvard m 
1846, and was an instructor there for some time in 
the department of mathematics, and afterwards in 
that of rhetoric. After a year or two spent in 
Europe, he was in 1851 appointed to the chair of 
Rhetoric at Harvard, which he exchanged in. 1876 
for that of Anglo-Saxon and Early English Litera- 
ture. His first work was Four Old lHays (1848); 
but more important were his annotated edition 
of Spenser (5 vols. Boston, 1855), and of the 
English and Scottish Ballads (8 vols. Boston, 1857- 
59), in a great American series of ‘British Poets.’ 
The latter was at once recognised as the best 
collection of English ballad poetry— a place which 
it will lose only on the completion of the great 
comparative collection by the same editor (already 
5 parts, Boston, 1882-88). This may lie accepted 
as the final work on its subject, as it contains 
all the versions and variants collected from all 
sources, while the introductions to each ballad are 
masterpieces of luminousness and learning. An 
edition de luxe in form, and singularly free from 
typographical and other errors, this work will con- 
tinue to be indispensable to all serious students of 
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popular poetry. Professor Child also contributed 
some valuable notes to Hales and Furni vall’s 
reprint of Bishop Percy’s folio manuscript (1867- 
68). His invaluable ‘Observations on the Lan- 
guage of Chaucer and Gower,’ forming two papers 
m the Memoirs of the American Academy, and 
reprinted in part i. of Ellis’s Early English Pro- 
nunciation (1869), reveal a marvellously intimate 
knowledge of Middle English grammar. 

Child, Sir Josiah, writer ori commerce, was 
born in 1630, the second son of a merchant of 
London. He himself made a fortune of £200,000 
as a navy victualler at Portsmouth and a director 
of the East India Company. In 1678 he was made 
a baronet, and he died 22d June 1699. His prin- 
cipal work is Brief Observation# concerning Trade 
and the Interest of Money (1668); a 3d edition 
(1690), much enlarged, is entitled A New Dis- 
course of Trade % and has as an appendix, * A small 
Treatise against Usury.’ In this work he explains 
his plans for the relief and employment of the poor, 
including the substitution of districts or unions for 
parishes, and the compulsory transportation of 
paupers to the colonies. — His brother, Sir John 
Child, was governor of Bombay, where he died, 
4 th February 1690. 

Child (born Francis), Lydia Maria, American 
author, born in Medford, Massachusetts, in 1802, 
published her first novel in 1821, and in 1828 married 
David Lee Child (1794-1874), a journalist, with 
whom she edited the Ant : -slavery Standard in New 
York in 1843-44. She Was a conspicuous champion 
of the slaves, for whom she published an Appeal in 
1833 ; the principal of her numemus other works 
are novels, the best of them relating to early New 
England history, and an ambitious but inaccurate 
work on the history of religion (1855). She died 
20th October 1880. 

Childermas, or Holy Innocents’ Day (28th 
December), is observed by the Church of Rome 
with masses in commemoration of the children 
killed by Herod. It was long considered unlucky 
to marry or to begin any work on this day, anil 
from Fenn’s Letters we learn that the coronation of 
King Edward IV. was put off till the Monday, 
because the preceding Sunday was Childermas 
Day.. Innocents’ Day is also a red-letter festival 
of the Church of England. 

Children' Prevention of Cruelty to. Ex- 
perience has proved that defenceless children, even 
within the range of our boasted civilisation, are 
not infrequently grossly maltreated by parents, 
their natural protectors, and that therefore special 
legislation is necessary to secure their proper 
treatment. To ameliorate the condition oi cliil- 
dren has therefore entered largely into the scope 
of modern legislation. The Factory Acts (<j.v. ), 
the Education Acts, the Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools Acts, the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment 'Act, and the Dangerous Performances Act 
are all evidence of this fact. The operations of 
the. recently formed Societies for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children show in the strongest light the 
necessity for their action, though it is hut a very 
few years since this special agency was introduced 
among us. . The first societies of the kind were 
•established in the United States. That in New 
York was the earliest, as it is the largest and 
most influential. Liverpool in 1883, and London 
in 1884, followed this example, and now, by means 
•of other local societies, or of local aid commit- 
tees affiliated to the London society, the work 
they have undertaken is rapidly spreading. The 
London Society has published the following state- 
ment of its work <luring the first four years of its 
existence — i.e. from October 1884 to March 1888 
inclusive. Number of cases undertaken in each 
116 


successive year; 96, 147, 268, 284; total, 784. 
Total of convictions for cruelty : 9, 16, 29, 54 ; 
total, 108. Night’s lodgings afforded to children 
brought to the society’s shelter ; 779, 1768, 2906, 
3017 ; total, 8470. Meals given to the children 
sheltered: 2294, 5010, 8834, 7936 ; total, 24,074. 
All this has been accomplished with an income 
averaging for the four years under £1450 per 
annum. With all this, the need of additional 
legislation has become more and more urgent. A 
further improvement in the law of evidence is 
required. It has already been enacted that a 
child’s simple statement, judged intrinsically true, 

| can be received, though the age has not been 
j reached for the understanding of an oath. But a 
| wife cannot give evidence against her husband of 
I ids drunken midnight cruelty to their child which 
| she alone has witnessed, though a mother’s 
1 evidence is legally admissible if she is not married 
to her child’s father. State protection should be 
as freely accorded to the lives and limbs of 
children as, through the Court of Chancery, it is 
afforded to their property. By the Dangerous 
Performances Act perilous actions may be. pro- 
hibited, but there is no stated authority to put 
the law in operation. This benevolent work for 
children is indeed essentially a special work, and the 
police have not the sufficiency of time, resource, 
and special training which its full discharge re- 
quires. Municipal corporations should he em- 
powered to regulate as in America what is called 
‘street peddling,’ as of evening newspapers and 
the like. The hours, varying with the season of 
the year, in which it may be carried on at all, and 
the ages of the boys and girls who may be engaged 
i in it, should be fixed and enforced. Once give the 
! necessary powers, and many present evils will 
cease. — For the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
see Aijduction. 

Childs, George William, born in Baltimore, 
Maryland, 12th May 1829, became clerk in a book- 
store in Philadelphia, and by 1850 was already 
head of a publishing firm, which soon b^ame 
famous. In 1864 he became proprietor of the 
Public Ledger newspaper. He is distinguished for 
beneficence. He it was who placed a memorial 
window in Westminster Abbey to Cowper and 
George Herbert, and erected a monument to Leigh 
Hunt at Ke;isal Green. 

Chili (written Chile by its own citizens), one 
of the republics of South America. It is situated 
on the west coast, and may be described as a long 
strip of territory lying between the summit of the 
Andes and the Pacific Ocean, extending from about 
the 18th parallel of south latitude to the southern 
extremity of Tierra del Fuego. Boundaries: N. by 
Peru, E. by Bolivia and Argentine Republic, M . 
and S. by the Pacific Ocean. By recent treaties 
the territory of Chili has been considerably ex- 
tended. After the war with Bolivia and Peru 
( 1879-81 ), Chili acquired the coast between 23° and 
25° S. claimed by Bolivia, and annexed the Peru- 
vian province of Tarapacd. She also occupies the 
Peruvian provinces of Arica and Tacna, subject to 
the payment of a war-indemnity by Peru. In the 
south the disputed claims of Chili and Argentina to 
Patagonia have been settled by Chili taking all 
territory and islands south of the 52d parallel and 
west of 68° 30' W. This includes the larger portion 
of Tierra del Fuego. The Strait of Magellan is by 
treaty considered neutral. The length of Chili is 
about 2500 English miles. Its breadth varies 
from 40 to 200 miles. The Andes extend in two 
parallel lines throughout nearly the entire length 
of the country. Between these two ranges of the 
4 Cordillera ’ there is a central valley or tableland 
which attains its greatest breadth between 33° and 
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40° S. The streams in the north are of little 
importance, being mostly shallow brooks, which, 
after a short course, are licked up by the thirsty 
land ; in the south they are larger and more 
numerous, although most are navigable for only 
a few miles. The principal are the Maipu, which 
waters the valley of Santiago ; the Maule ; the 
Biobio (q.v.), the largest river in the country; the 
Canton, or Rio Imperial ; the Bueno ; and the 
Callecalle, or Rio de Valdivia (100 miles), the 
most important of all, because of the sheltered 
harbour at its mouth. In the south are also many 
deep lakes, such as Llanqnilme ( 30 miles long by 
22 broad) and Ranco (32 miles by 18). Mineral 
waters, chiefly saline and sulphureous, are abun- 
dant; the principal spa is at Chilian (q.v. ). The 
most important islands are those constituting the 
province of Chilo6 (q.v.); Juan Fernandez (q.v.) 
also belongs to Chili. Owing to its great extension 
from north to south, Chili comprises regions of 
very different nature and climate. The north pro- 
vinces, Tarapacti, Atacama, and part of Coquimbo 
are arid, rainless districts, where the principal 
industry is mining and extraction of saltpetre. 
The middle and southern provinces— viz. Acon- 
cagua, Valparaiso, Santiago, Colclmgua, Curicd, 
Talea, Linares, Maule, Nuble, Concepcion, Arauco, 
Biobio, and Valdivia, are agricultural and viti- 
cultural, and have also valuable coalfields. The 
Patagonian region is densely wooded and sparsely 
inhabited by a few Indians. The climate of Chili 
is temperate. In the north it is moderately hot 
and rainless, but banks of clouds always hang over- 
head, and heavy dew falls at night. In the south 
it is dry for about eight months of the year, and 
rainy the other four. The temperature is remark- 
ably even and pleasant, and always cool at nights. 
The south wind blows fiercely during many days 
of summer dry and cold ; the north wind brings 
heat, tempest, and rain; other winds are unknown. 

In Southern Chili generally the land is poor and 
of hardly any value for agriculture, which, indeed, 
is carried on in a very primitive fashion ; but the 
soil of the valleys, where large herds of cattle 
graze, is very fertile. Vines, also, grow well on 
the hillsides, and the wines of the country are 
superseding in Chili the French red wines. The 
Andes are almost everywhere visible, covered with 
perpetual snow. The highest peak is Aconcagua, 
22,867 feet. The average height of the great range 
is 8000 feet. There are many volcanic peaks, 
mostly extinct. Amongst these may be mentioned 
Tupungato, Descabezada, Chilian, Osorao, Villa 
Rica, &c. Chili is subject to frequent shocks 
of earthquake, and occasionally to destructive 
ter re mot on. The most notable of these recorded 
was in 1822, when the coast near Valparaiso was 
thrown up permanently between 3 and 4 feet : 
this elevation extended over 100,000 sq. m. In 
1835 Concepcion and Talcabuano were destroyed by i 
a fearful earthquake which produced disaster all 1 
over the southern provinces. In 1868 lquique was ] 
destroyed by a shock which was felt more in the 
northern districts, and again in 1875. i 

The population of ChSi according to the census { 
of 1885 was 2,524,476. After making allowance for 1 
the new territories acquired, it is computed that this J 
is an increase of 352, 8 1 3 since the preceding census of i 
1875, or about 17 per cent. The number of foreign ( 
residents increased from 26,635 to 40,000 during < 
that period. The natives of Chili are a mixture of t 
Spanish with the Araucanian Indians. In the t 
upper classes the race has l>een kept more purely 1 
Spanish than in any other South American country, c 
Tne working-classes are laborious and docile, 1 
but it cannot be said that there is as yet any s 
effectual protection for property. Wages are still i: 
very low. On estates labourers receive about r 


Is. 6d. per day, but are allowed a patch of land to 
cultivate for themselves. Since the acquisition of 
the territory of the Araucanian Indians m 1881 the 
government lias been anxious to attract European 
emigrants, but British adventure in that direction 
has been deprecated. There is practically no 
demand for English mechanics, and the manufac- 
tures, properly so called, are confined to copper- 
smelting, sugar-refining, tanning, brewing, manu- 
factures of soap and candles, biscuits, lioots and 
shoes, woollens, flax, and nitrates. A special 


Catholic, but public opinion is now very liberal, 
and other religions are tolerated. Education re- 
ceives much attention. By statistics of 1886 there 
were 862 state schools, witli a staff* of 1232 teachers, 
having 78,810 scholars on the books ; there were 
also 532 private schools, with 27,860 scholars. 
In 1887 the state schools had increased by 88, and 
the pupils by 2552. Government proposal in 1888 
to spend $3,500,000 in the erection of additional 
school-houses. There is a first-class university at 
Santiago, and a lyceum in every provincial capital. 
The language spoken in Chili is Spanish, but with 
many local words of Indian origin. 

The value of imports in 1887 was $48,630,862, 
and of exports $59,549,958 ; a third of the imports 
and two-thirds of the exports were British, the 
German and French trade being next in import- 
ance. Mineral products represented five-sixths of 
the total exports. The chief articles of export 
were nitrate and iodine, copper, silver, gold, man- 
ganese, hides, wool, wheat, and barley. The 
principal imports were cotton, woollen, and jute 
goods, iron, hardware, coal, machinery, timber, 
rice, sugar, earthenware, cement, paper, beer, 
glassware, kerosene, tallow, matches, tea and 
! coffee. 

The railway system of Chili is well developed. 
A government broad-gauge line runs from Valpa- 
raiso to Santiago, crossing the coast-range of the 
A ndes, and thence southwards through the central 
valley to Concepcion, and through Araucania towards 
Valdivia, making a total length of about 1500 
miles. A branch from the Valparaiso and Santiago 
line also runs to Santa Rosa at the foot of the 
Amies, from which a line is now in progress, to 
unite with the Argentine railway system, rid the 
Uspallata Pass, which it will cross at the elevation 
of 9843 feet above sea-level by means of a tunnel 
6£ miles in length. When this is finished there 
will be a through communication from the Pacific to 
the Atlantic Oceans, and by many it is argued that 
this will be the shortest route from England to the 
Australian colonies. The length of the railway 
from Valparaiso to Buenos Ayres will be 880 miles. 
In the northern provinces there are several mineral 
railways belonging to English companies. One of 
these, the Antofagasta, is now being prolonged to 
Bolivia. 

The financial position of Chili is satisfactory, ami 
its credit stands higher than that of any other 
South American state, as is proved by the fact 
that it has been able to borrow money in the 
London market at the rate of 4£ per cent, per 
annum. At the end of 1887 the foreign debt 
amounted to about $40,100,000, and the internal 
debt, including forced paper currency in circulation, 
to $48,335,071. The revenue for 1888 was stated 
at $39,000,000, and the expenditure $39,615,770, 
but in this was included a large number of extra- 
ordinary expenses, so that in reality there would 
he, as in several preceding years, a considerable 
surplus. An idea of the progress of the country 
may be formed from the fact that the customs 
revenue, which in 1856 amounted to $4,147)298, in 
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1866 to $3,053,416, and in 1876 to $7,422,791, in 1886 
reached $23,416,346. The current money of Chili 
previous to the late war was gold and silver and 
a restricted bank-note issue which stood at par. 
The necessities of the government caused an issue 
of inconvertible paper notes which subsequently 
fell to a serious depreciation. The par value of a 
dollar is equal to 5 francs or a little over 48d. , but 
its value in exchange during the war with Peru 
was as low as 16d. Its value in 1888 was al>out 
26d. Owing to this circumstance it is difficult to 
form an exact estimate in sterling of the exports 
and imports. Elaborate statistics are regularly 
published by the government. The values are 
arrived at by official valuation, which is not always 
in proportion to the real value. Government 
accounts are also still kept' as though the dollar 
was equivalent to 48d. The foregoing statistics 
must therefore be rhodified in view of those con- 
ditions. 

The constitution of Chili is republican and based 
upon that of the United States. Every citizen is 
entitled to a vote who can read and write and prove 
that he earns $150 or upwards a year, and is 
twenty-one years of age if married, or twenty-five if 
single. The president is appointed by a body of 
electors chosen by the people. His term of office is 
five years, and his salary $18,000 per annum. The 
cabinet consists of six ministers — viz. of Finance, the 
Interior, Foreign Affairs, War, Commerce and Public 
Works, and of Justice, Public Worship, and Instruc- 
tion. The Council of Sta 1 e consists of five members 
nominated by the president, and six appointed by 
congress. The legislature is e<gnposed of two 
chambers — viz. the Deputies, about 100 in num- 
ber, being in proportion of one to 20,000 inhabit- 
ants ; and the Senate, numbering one to every live 
deputies. Deputies must have an income of at 
least $500, and senators of $2000. The elections 
j are conducted with considerable fairness, but as 
I the majority of the representatives chosen have 
! come from the ranks of a few leading families, 
Chili has been well described as ‘ an aristocratic 
! republic.’ This state of affairs, however, has 
; brought excellent results, as the Chilian govern- 
ment has long had a deservedly high reputation for 
ability and integrity. 

History . — The name Chili is supposed to be 
derived from an ancient Peruvian word signify- 
ing ‘snow.’ The northern portion, as far as the 
river Mtiule, formed part of the dominions of 
the Incas of Peru. The southern was held by 
the valiant Araucanians, the only aboriginal race 
which was not subdued by the Spaniards, and 
which until a few years ago maintained their 
independence against the Chilians. The first 
European to land in Chili was the Portuguese 
discoverer Magellan, after his famous voyage 
through the strait which now bears his name. He 
landed at Chiloe in 1520. After the conquest of 
Peru by Pizarro, an expedition was made to Chili 
from that country overland under the leadership of 
Diego de Almagro in 1535. This expedition pene- 
trated as far as the Rio Clano, but returned un- 
successful. Another was sent under command of 
Pedro Valdivia in 1540, which succeeded in annex- 
ing the territory as far as the river Maipu. Sant- 
. iago, the capital,, was founded by Valdivia in 1542. 
During the colonial period the governors of Chili 
were appointed by the viceroys of Peru. In 1810 
a revolt against the Spanish power broke out, in 
which Don Bernardo O’Higgins, son of one of the 
last viceroys of Peru, but a native of Chili, played a 
conspicuous part, and finally became the first dicta- 
tor of the new republic. The conflict between the 
Spanish troops and the republican army continued 
until 1826, when peace was definitely settled, and 
Chili left to govern itself. The first constitutional 


president was General Blanco Encalada. The gov- 
ernment was unsettled until 1847. A revolution 
broke out in 1851, but since then there has been no 
serious attempt to overturn the government by 
force of arms. In 1864 Chili gave Peru very valu- 
able support in her war with Spain. Valparaiso 
was bombarded by the Spaniards in 1866. In 1879 
Chili declared war against Bolivia, and immediately 
thereafter against Peru, with which Bolivia was 
allied. For a time the Peruvian fleet kept the 
Chilians in check, but in August 1879 the Peru- 
vian ironclad Huascar was captured by the Chilian 
men-of-war Cochrane and Blanco Encalada , both 
armour-plated. After this event the success of 
the Chilians was uninterrupted. Peruvian towns 
were bombarded, and their other war-ships cap- 
tured. Finallv Lima was taken by storm on 21st 
June 1881. The Chilians occupied Lima and Callao 
until October 30, 1883, when a treaty of peace was 
signed. By this a portion of Peruvian territory 
( see above ) was ceded to Chili. 

See Sir Horace Rumbold, Le ChUi (Paris, 1877) ; 
Robiano, Chili (Paris, 1882); Ochsenius, Chile, Land 
mid Leute (Leip. 1884); Boyd, Chili and the Chilians 
duriny the War (1881) ; Clements R. Markham, The 
War between Chili and Pei'u (1883); Lord Cochrane, 
Concerning Chili , in tho Fortniyhtty Review (1884); the 
Historia General by Arana (Valparaiso, 4 vols. 1863), 
and that by Rosales ( 1878). 

Cliilinsm. See Millennium. 

Chili Nettle. See LoASACEiE. 

Chilian, capital of the Chilian province of 
Nuble (area, 3556 sq. m. ; pop. in 1885, 149,871), 
was formerly an important centre of the Jesuit 
missions, but is now only of interest for its commer- 
cial activity. Close by, however, romantically 
situated on the slope of the extinct volcano of 
Chilian (9445 feet), are the Banos dc Chilian , with 
bathing establishments, which are in high repute 
among persons suffering from gout, rheumatism, 
dyspepsia, and cutaneous diseases. Pop. of Chilian, 
16,000. 

Cliillesford Beds. See Pliocene. 

Chilli. See Capsicum. 

Cllilltaiiwalla, a village of the Punjab, 5 
miles from the east bank of tho Jhelum, and 85 
miles NVV. of Lahore. It was the scene of an 
indecisive but sanguinary battle during the second 
Sikh war, 13th January 1849, and is the site of an 
obelisk erected to the memory of the British officers 
and men who fell in the engagement. 

Cllillico'tlll, capital of Ross county, Ohio, 
pleasantly situated on the Scioto River and on the 
Ohio Canal, 50 miles S. of Columbus by rail. It 
has manufactures of paper, leather, farming imple- 
ments, &c., and was from 1800 to 1810 the capital 
of the state. Pop. (1880) 10,938. 

Cllillinghaill* a village in the north of North- 
umberland, on the river Till, 8 miles SW. of Bel- 
ford. To the south is Chillingham Castle, seat of 
the Earl of Tankerville, built in the reign of 
Edward III. In the park, as at Cadzow, are pre- 
served a herd of wild white cattle. See Cattle. 

Chilliligwortll 9 William, one of the greatest 
of English controversial theologians, was born at 
Oxford in 1602, the son of a prosperous citizen, 
who afterwards became mayor. Laud, then Fellow 
of St John’s College, was his godfather. In 1618 
lie became a scholar of Trinity College, and in 
1628 was elected to a fellowship in his college. 
Aubrey’s story that he acted here as a kind 
of spy for Laud rests on Sir William Davenant’s 
dubious authority alone, and may safely be 
neglected. His great parts soon secured him 
the intimacy of Sir Lucius Carey, afterwards 
Lord Falkland, John Hales of Eton, and Gilbert 
Sheldon, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury; 
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and his restless intellect soon turned to the ques- 
tion of chief interest at that time in his university 
— the controversy between the Church of England 
and the mother Church of Rome. The arguments 
of an able Jesuit, known by the name of John 
Fisher, at length convincing him of the necessity 
of an infallible living judge in matters of faith, he 
embraced the Romish communion ‘with an in- 
credible satisfaction of mind.’ In 1630 he went to 
Douay, and here being urged to write an account 
of the motives of his conversion, a fresh examina- 
tion of the whole questions at issue, and a series of 
letters from Laud, at length brought him from 
doubt of the soundness of his recent conclusions to 
a complete renunciation. ' Rut although he had 
become convinced that the claims of the Church of 
Rome to an infallible judgment on matters of faith 
had no real foundation, he adhered alone to Scrip- 
ture as interpreted by the light of reason, and for 
a time declined to take orders in the Church of 
England, regarding her Articles as themselves a 
needless 4 imposition on men’s consciences. ’ Mean- 
time he had become involved in a succession of 
controversies with John Lewgar, a Catholic con- 
vert ; Floys, a .Jesuit, who went under the name of 
Daniel ; and White, the author of Rushworth's 
Dialogues. His papers in answer to these — mere 
preliminary studies for the great work that was to 
follow— are contained in his Additional Dis- 
courses , published in 1687. Another Jesuit, known 
as Edward Knott, having published in 1630 his 
Charity Mistaken, Ac., which was answered by Dr 
Christopher Potter, provost of Queens College in 
Oxford in 1633, rejoined in 1634 with Mercy and 
Truth , Ac. This second book Chillingworth under- 
took to answer, and with that view retired to the 
quiet of Lord Falkland’s house and library at 
Great Tew in Oxfordshire. Meantime, Knott 
hearing of his intention, hastened to take an unfair 
advantage of his antagonist, by an attempt to pre- 
judice the public mind beforehand. In 1636 lie 
issued in a forty-two page pamphlet a series of mere 
scurrilous insinuations, tlie main drift of which 
was that Chillingworth was a Socinian, whose 
opinions tended to the overthrow of all super- 
natural religion no less than of Catholic doctrine. 
At length, in 1637, appeared Chillingworth *s famous 
book, The Religion of Protestants a safe Way to 
Salvation : or an Answer to a Booke entitled Mercy 
and Truth, Ac. This great work suffers from its 
being necessarily to some extent an answer to a 
now completely forgotten book, and being thereby 
weighted with a great mass of extraneous matter. 
Indeed, it is only after the author has demolished 
the arguments of his temporary antagonist that 
he is at liberty to follow the unembarrassed 
course of his own thought, and it is evident that 
only a writer of consummate talent could so have 
| surmounted the disadvantages of such a form, as 
I to make a book of enduring interest and value. 

| Yet it is all this and more, for we have here not 
I only a masterly demonstration of the sole authority 
of the Bible in the essential matters relating to 
I salvation, but an assertion of the free right of the 
individual conscience to interpret it, laid down 
once for all with perfect confidence and fullest 
plainness— the freedom of religious opinion and the 
right to toleration for honest difference of opinion 
placed on its true basis, and this two centuries 
and a half ago. The great question at issue is 
that of the basis of religious certitude, or ‘the 
means whereby the truths of revelation are con- 
veyed to our understanding,’ whether this is to 
rest on the infallible authority of the Church, 
or ultimately on the authority of the Scriptures 
alone. 

Here Chillingworth’s conclusion is, in his own 
oft-quoted words : 4 The Bible, I say, the Bible 


only, is the religion of Protestants.* The great 
principles of religion, and everything of faith 
essential to salvation, are herein clearly revealed 
patent to the ‘right reason’ and judgment of 
every man. Religious certitude can thus be 
reached by every lionest mind, from the plain 
interpretation of the Bible, which is necessarily 
itself intelligible and sufficient, without need of 
any medium to transfer it or judge to interpret 
it. Indeed, the measure of the responsibility of 
faith is just the measure of the clearness and sim- 
plicity of the divine revelation. Scripture and the 
candid mind acting together, under the quickening 
grace of God and the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
are thus the sole factors of religious certitude, 
which is necessarily based on rational personal 
conviction. The simplest creed is the best creed, 
and the only jwssible lmsis on which to reconstruct 
the divided cnurch is such a 'simple, assured, and 
accepted religious minimum as the apostles’ creed, 
with full freedom to individual opinion in every- 
thing supplementary and unessential. ‘ r For why,* 
he asks, ‘should men be more rigid tTian God? 
Why should any error exclude any man from the 
Church’s communion, which will not deprive him 
of eternal salvation?’ It may be that Chilling- 
worth’s ideas carried out would have made any 
kind of church polity or even successive organised 
religious life impossible, but at least they would 
have preserved something perhaps quite as precious 
-*~an intellectual conception of toleration, that 
M ould have saved England years of misery and 
blood ; and which need not necessarily have 
eliminated also the religious enthusiasm of the 
individual, together with his confidence in the 
absolute infallibility of his own opinions. 

The reasoning throughout the great work of 
Chillingworth is marked by strong and clear 
intellect ; singularly simple but direct and straight- 
forward style, warming at times into a suppressed 
but vehement eloquence, and informed throughout 
with an honesty, an earnestness, and, above all, a 
fairness but rare in controversial literature. Locke, 
in his Thoughts concerning Reading and Study for 
a Gentleman , commends ‘ the constant reading of 
Chillingworth, who, by his example, will teach both 
perspicuitv and the way of right reasoning better 
than any book I know"’ Chillingworth left little 
l>esides Jiis masterpiece — nine sermons, the ‘Addi- 
tional Discourses’ already referred to, and a brief 
fragment on the apostolical institution of episcopacy 
forming the whole. The rest of his life is soon 
told. At length he found himself able to give a 
general assent to the Articles, and in July 1638 he 
was made Chancellor of Salisbury, with the pre- 
bend of Brix worth in Notts annexed, and soon 
after master of Wigstan’s Hospital in Leicester. 
In 1640 he was elected proctor to convocation by 
the Chapter of Salisbury. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he accompanied the king’s forces, 
though his heart sank within him to see ‘ publicans 
and .* inners on the one side, against scribes and 
Pharisees on the other.’ He was with the royal 
army before Gloucester, where, we are told, he 
devised an engine for purposes of assault after the 
pattern of the old Roman test ado. At Arundel 
Castle he was taken ill, and when the garrison sur- 
rendered to Waller, being too ill to be- carried to 
London, was lodged in the bishop’s palace at 
Chichester, where lie died, 30th January 1643. His 
last hours were pestered by the ill-timed and cruel 
exhortations of one Clieynell, an ignorant and 
rabid Puritan preacher, who, at lus burial in 
Chichester Cathedral, flung a copy of the noblest 
theological treatise of the age into the grave, that 
it might ‘ rOt with its author and see corruption.* 
The Ch tiling worthi Nomssima , &c. ( 1644), in which 
this Westminster divine did such dishonour to 
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himself, is one of the most melancholy monuments 
that exist of fanatical and unchristian bigotry. 
It was Chillingworth’s fate to be assailed with 
‘ great asperity and reproaches’ all his life, and 
throughout to be misunderstood by blind Papist 
and blind Puritan alike. 

See the Life by Des Maizeaux (1725), and that by Kev. 
Thomas Birch, prefixed to his edition of the works (1742). 
Of these the best edition is that published at Oxford in 
3 voIb. in 1838. See chapter v. (vol. i.) of the late 
Principal Tulloch’s Rational Theology in England in the 
Seventeenth Century (2 vols. 1872). 

Chillon, a celebrated castle of Switzerland, at 
the eastern end of the Lake of Geneva, H mile 
SSE. of Montreux. It stands on an isolated rock, 
22 yards from the shore, and connected therewith by 
a bridge, though the strait between them is dry. 
Dating perhaps from the 8th century, it seems to 
have fen partly rebuilt in 1238, by Amadeus IV. 
of Savoy, and it long served as a state prison. 
Here for six years (1530-36) Bonivard (q.v.) 
endured # the captivity immortalised by Byron’s 
Prisoner of Chillon (1821). Among the thousands 
of names inscribed on the pillars of the dungeon 
are those of Byron, Georges Sand, and Victor 
Hugo. The castle is now used as a magazine for 
military stores. 

Chllo^« the insular province of Chili, consists of 
the island of that name on the west coast, which is 
separated from the mainland by a narrow strait en 
the N., and by a gulf 3(] miles wide on the E., and 
has a length of 115 miles, and an extreme breadth 
of 43 miles, and of a number of neighbouring islets, 
mostly uninhabited ; total area, 3980 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1885) 73,420, almost all Indians living on the 
principal island. Chilo6 proper is hilly in the 
interior, and everywhere covered, except imme- 
diately along the shores, with nearly impassable 
forest. The climate is mild and not unhealthy, 
although inordinately wet. The Indians belong to 
a subdivision of the Araucanian family ; they are 
a gentle and honest race, mostly engaged in fishing 
and in lumbering, timber being at present the 
chief export from the island, although immense 
deposits of coal have been reported. The capital, 
Ancud, on the north coast, lias a good harbour, 
but is meanly built ; it' is the seat of a bishop, and 
has a population of 6000. 

Chilog'iiatha, Ckilop'oda. See Myri- 

OPODA. 

Chiltern Hills, the southern part of the low 
chalk range which runs north-east, about 70 miles, 
from the north bend of the Thames, in Oxfordshire, 
through Bucks and the borders of Herts and Beds. 
In Oxford, Herts, and Beds the Chiltern Hills are 
15 to 20 miles broad, and the highest point is near 
Wendover (950 feet). In his sketch of John 
Hampden’s home, Mr Green paints finely ‘ the 
quiet undulations of the chalk country, billowy 
Leavings and sinkings as of some primeval sea 
suddenly hushed into motionlessness, soft slopes of 
gray grass or brown-red corn falling gently to dry 
bottoms, woodland flung here and there in masses 
over the hills. A country of fine and lucid air, of 
far shadowy distances, of hollows tenderly veiled by 
mist, graceful everywhere with a flowing unac- 
centuated grace, as though Hampden’s own temper 
had grown out of it.’ 

Chiltern Hundreds* In former times the 
beech-forests which covered the Chiltern Hills 
were infested with robl>ors, and in order to restrain 
them it was usual for the crown to appoint an 
officer, who was called the Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds. The hundreds in question (see HUN- 
DRED) are those of Bodenham, Desborough, and 
Stoke, in Buckinghamshire. The stewardship, 
which has long ceased to serve its primary purpose, 


now serves a secondary one. A member of the 
House of Commons cannot resign his seat unless 
disqualified either by the acceptance of a place of 
honour and profit under the crown, or bv some 
other cause. Now, the stewardship of the Chiltern 
Hundreds is held to be such a place, and it is con- 
sequently applied for by, and granted, usually as a 
matter of course, to any member who wishes to 
resign, though it has been refused in a case of 
bribery. As soon as it is obtained, it is again re- 
signetf, and is thus generally vacant when required 
for the purpose in question. When the Chiltern 
Hundreds are not vacant, liow’ever, the same pur- 
pose is served by the stewardship of the manors of 
East Hendred, Northshead, and Hempholme. The 
practice of granting the Chiltern Hundreds for the 
purpose above described began only about the 
year 1750 ; the gift lies with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Cllimapra, a fire-breathing monster, descried 
by Homer as having a lion’s head, a goat’s body, 
and the tail of a cfragon. In Hesiod’s account a 
daughter of Typhaon and Echidna, she devastated 
Lycia until killed by Bellerophon. Gigantic carvings 
of the chiiwera on Yocks have been found in Asia 
Minor, representing the monster as a lion, out of 
the back of which grows the neck and head of a 
goat. It is frequently depicted on shields as a 
heraldic charge. The name is used figuratively as 
a word denoting any monstrous or impossibly con- 
ception, theunnatural birth of the fancy —Tennyson’s 
4 chimeras , crotchets, Christmas solecisms.’ 

Chillier It, a genus of cartilaginous fishes, and 
type of a distinct order, ITolocephali, which is often 
ranked along with the sharks and rays, or Elasmo- 
branchs. The chief distinctions are the presence 


nakedness of the skin, the fusion of the upper jaw 
to the skull, the separation of anal, urinary, and 
genital apertures. There are no ‘spiracles,’ nor 
4 spiral -valve.’ Except in the above particulars, 
and a few others of a more technical nature, the 
members of this small order agree with the ordinary 
Cartilaginous Fishes (q.v.). There are only two 
living genera — Chinuera and Callorhynchus. The 
bcst-Known species of chirmera (C\ monstrosa) is 
often called the King of the Herrings, and is 
occasionally taken in herring- nets in British seas. 



Chimajra monstrosa. 

It is found on the coasts of Europe and Japan, in 
North Atlantic, and at the Cape of Good Hope. 
In the United States it is called Sea Cat. It is 
an ugly fish, seldom over 3 feet in length, of a 
whitish colour, spotted with browm above. The 
males have clasping organs; the large eggs are 
inclosed in a leathery case. The C. Colliei is found 
on the w r est coast of North America; and the ( 7 . 
Affinis on the coast of Portugal. In the other 
genus, Callorhynchus, in the South Pacific, the 
snout bears an appendage, and the tail is not sym- 
metrical as in the above, but slightly shark-like. 
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Chimaphila. See Winter-green. 

Chimborazo, a conical peak of the Andes, in 
Ecuador, 20,517 feet al>ove the sea, but only alx>ut 
11, (XX) above the level of the valley of Quito, to the 
north. The ‘silver bell’ of perpetual snow and 
glacier was long erroneously regarded as the loftiest 
mountain not only in America but in the whole 
world. From 1745, when La Condamine ascended 
as high as 16,730 feet, numerous only partially 
successful attempts had been made to scale the 
mountain before Whymper in 1880 twice reached 
the summit. — The peak gives name to the province 
of Chimborazo, to the south, with an area of 5523 
sq. m., anti a pop. ( 1885) of 90,782, exclusive of the 
uncivilised Indians. 

Chilliere, a bishop’s upper robe, to which the 
lawn-sleeves are attached. That of Anglican 
bishops is of black satin, that of English Roman 
Catholics is of purple silk. 

Chimes. See Bell. 

Chimney, a Hue constructed in the thickness 
of a wall or in a separate 4 stalk ’ for the purpose of 
carrying oft* the smoke from a lireplace or furnace. 
The" heated air being lighter than the atmosphere 
which maintains the lire, presses the smoke up- 
wards, and rises with a rapidity proportioned to the 
difference in weight, assuming that the chimney is 
of proper construction and size. It has been found 
in practice that a diameter of from 9 inches to 12 
inches is suitable for the fireplaces of ordinary 
rooms, but in the case of kitchens and other large 
fires a greater width is required. In olden times it 
was usual to build fireplaces of great size, with very 
large chimneys, but as these admit a great quantity 
of air at the ordinary temperature, the draught is 
thereby checked, and the chimneys are apt to 
smoke. Experience has taught that the ‘ throat ? 
or entrance to the chimney from the fireplace 
should be made as small as possible compatible 
with its task of carrying off the products of com- 
bustion from the fire." A proper draught depends 
also on the height of the chimney, which ought to 
be sufficient to be above the interference of swirls 
of air caused by surrounding buildings or other 
objects. The higher the chimney, the greater the 
draught. 

Chimneys are of comparatively modern origin. 
Only traces of them are found in classic antiquity ; 
but there must have been some such means of dis- 
charging the smoke from the fires which heated the 
hypocausts of the Roman baths. In medieval times, 
the earliest examples of fireplaces with chimneys, 
such as those in the Norman castles of Rochester 
and Castle Hedingham, erected in the 12th century, 
have only a short flue ascending a few feet, and 
discharging by an oblong aperture in the outer face 
of the wall. These were no 

4 doubt found very smoky and 
inconvenient, and ultimately 
the chimneys were carried to 
the roof. In Gothic buildings 
they are often detached, and 
the outlet is ornamented with 
trefoil and other openings. 
In the English halls the 
centre lieartn was long re- 
tained, without any chimney, 
the smoke being allowed to 
find its way out through an 
opening in the roof called the 
Louvre (q.v.). In Scottish 
^ mansions and castles the 
Chimney, Tisbury, fireplace was an invariable 
Wilts. feature in every apartment 

(From Parker's Glossary.) from the 13th century. The 



place and capacious chimney. 


hall has always a large fire- 
chimney, while those of the 


l>edrooms are smaller. In the late Gothic and 
Elizabethan styles the chimneys are amongst the 
most striking features of the design, being carried 
up in lofty and highly ornamented stalks, fre- 
quently built in brick. 

In modern times the external appearance of 
chimneys has been greatly neglected, to the sad 
disfigurement of our houses, but a better taste is 
now beginning to prevail. In • 
one direction, however, modern 
chimneys have received a great 
development in connection 
with furnaces and steam-en- 
gines. In order to create a 
draught, and so cause the fire 
to burn with intense heat, 
these cliinmey-stalks are car- 
ried to a great height. The 
difference of pressure of the 
atmosphere between the top 
and bottom, added to the light- 
ness of the air caused by the 
heat, acts as the motive power 
to the ‘draught,’ which thus 
increases with the height of - 
the stalk. Amongst the 
highest existing chimneys may 
be mentioned the following : 

( 1 ) the Townsend shaft, Port 
Dundas, Glasgow, which is 
4fi8 feet in total height, and 
has a diameter of 32 feet at 
base, and 13 feet 4 inches at 
top ; weight, about 8000 tons. Chimney, Thombury 

(2) St Rollox shaft, Glasgow Castle, Gloucester- 
— total height, 455 feet 6 shire, 1514. 
inches; diameter at base, 50 (From Parker.) 
feet ; at top, 13 feet 6 inches. 

(3) Mechernicli shaft, Cologne — total height, 441 
feet; diameter (square) at base, 39 feet; at top 
(round), 11 feet 6 inches ; weight, about 5459 tons. 

An act to regulate chimney -sweeping was passed 
as early as 1789 ; and in 1842, to prevent the fear- 
ful cruelties practised on young chimney-sweepers, 
it was rendered penal to compel or knowingly 
allow any person under the age of twenty-one, to 
ascend or descend a chimney or enter a flue for the 
purpose of cleaning or curing it; and no child 
under sixteen could be thereafter apprenticed to 
the trade. The act was extended and made more 
stringent in 1864 and 1875. 

To extinguish a chimney on fire, it is only neces- 
sary to bang over the fireplace a piece of wet 
carpet or blanket : some handfuls of salt thrown 
into the lire at the same time will greatly aid the 
extinction. It is also recommended to scatter a 
handful of flowers of sulphur over the dullest part 
of the burning coals, the vapour arising from which 
will not support combustion, and will consequently 
extinguish the flames. Throwing water down from 
the top is a clumsy expedient, by which much dam- 
age is frequently done to furniture ; so also is stop- 
ping at tne top, by which the smoke and suffocat- 
ing smell of the burning soot are driven into the 
apartment. If every fireplace were provided with 
a damper, or shutter of sheet-iron, sufficiently large 
to choke it thoroughly, fire in chimneys would 
become of little consequence, as it would only be 
necessary to apply this damper to extinguish them. 
All good modern grates are furnished with such 
dampers. To set chimneys on fire with a view to 
clean them is highly objectionable, even where 
there is no danger of fire to be apprehended, as 
the intense heat produced rends anti weakens the 
walls. For other connected subjects, see SMOKE- 
nuisance, Ventilation, Warming. 

Chimpanzee {Troglodytes niger ), one of the 
highest of the anthropoid or more manlike apes, 
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belonging to the game genus as the gorilla {T. 
gorilla). 

History .— The first historical notice of the chim- 
panzee seems to be that given in an account of a 
Carthaginian exploration of the north-west of 
Africa, conducted by Hanno in 470 B.c. Along 
with other anthropoid apes, it was known to the 
Romans in their varied communications with 
Africa. The first thorough investigation of the 
anatomy was made by Tyson in 1699. Various 
travellers gradually gathered information in regard 
to its habits, and captured specimens were known 
in France and England by the 18th century. The 
structure of the animal has been studied by several 
famous anatomists, such as Owen, Duvernoy, 
Bischoff, and Huxley ; and much information, both 
historical and anatomical, will be conveniently 
found in Professor It. Hartmann's Anthropoid 
Apes (Inter. Sc. Series, 188.5). To this naturalist 
much of our knowledge as to the exact anatomy 
of the chimpanzee and related forms is due. For 
more general considerations, Huxley’s work en- 
titled Man's Place in Nature maybe profitably 
consulted. See also his Anatomy of vertebrate 
Animals. 

Characteristics . — As the general features of 
Anthropoid Apes ( q. v. ) have been already sketched, 
it will be enough to sum up the more striking 
characteristics of the chimpanzee. The animal 
stands about four feet high, has very dark, all but 
black hair, a broad, leathery, reddish-brown fafce, 
small nose, large mouth, •protruding lips, large brow- 
ridges, and small ears. The face has an angle of 
70 degrees. The head hangs douto upon the chest. 



Chimpanzee (after Hartmann). 


There are no cheek-pouches. The arms are very 
long, and reach the knee ; their span is about half 
as much again as the height. The hand is narrow, 
but as long as the foot. The sole of the foot can 
rest flatly on the ground, and the animal readily 
stands or walks erect. But his favourite attitude 
is leaning forward, and supporting himself on the 
knuckles of the hand. The backbone begins to 
exhibit the curves characteristic of man, and the 
chimpanzee is alone among anthropoids in having 
the spine of the second neck vertebra bifurcated as 
in man. It has one pair of ribs in addition to the 
twelve possessed by man. There is of course no 
tail, nor are there any sitting- pads or ischial cal- 
losities. ‘ The volume of the brain is about half 
the minimum size of a normal human brain. All 
the gyri ( ridges ) of the human brain are represented 


in the cerebral hemispheres of the chimpanzee ; but 
they are simpler and more symmetrical, and larger 
in proportion to the brain.’ 

Habits. — The chimpanzee is found on the coast 
of Guinea and farther inland. It occupies a wider 
area than the gorilla, and is even said to have been 
found in East Africa, to the south of Abyssinia. 
It lives in forests, is an adept climber, but keeps a 
good deal to the ground. The diet consists mainly 
of wild fruits ; but animal food seems to be occa- 
sionally eaten. The chimpanzees live in families 
or in small societies. They construct pent-houses 
in the thick forest darkness, and the males are said 
to pass the night below the family nest. They 
make a great deal of noise, of a dreary and horrible 
character, especially when provoked by other 
monkeys. Though they generally flee at the sight 
of man, they can with hands and teeth make them- 
selves in extremity most formidable antagonists. 
The natives shoot them with arrows or javelins, or 
in recent days with firearms. The flesh is eaten by 
the natives of some parts of Africa ; the skulls may 
serve as fetiches. 

There is considerable dispute as to the species 
or varieties of chimpanzee. Hartmann discusses 
the ouestiou at length in the work already referred 
to, ((escribing one distinct variety in addition to 
the typical Troglodytes niger , and admitting the 
possibility of hybrids. Chimpanzees are occasionally 
brought to European zoological gardens, but rarely 
stand the climate for more than two or three years. 
They arc known to exhibit great cleverness, and 
admit of some education. 

China. The Chinese Empire, consisting of 
China Proper and Manchuria (q.v.), with its 
dependencies of Mongolia, I-li, and Tibet (q.v.), 
embraces a vast territory in Eastern Asia only 
inferior in extent to the dominions of Great Britain 
and Russia. The dependencies are not colonies, 
but subject territories ; and China Proper itself, 
indeed, has been a subject territory of Manchuria 
since 1644. It will be convenient, however, to 
confine ourselves in this article to the former. 

China is not known among the people them- 
selves as the designation of the country, and 
the use of the term is spreading among them 
only through its all but universal employment by 
other nations. In the oldest classical writings 
the country is called Hied Hsid , ‘The Flowery 
HsiA.’ Chung Kiro , ‘The Middle State,’ or king- 
dom, grew up in the feudal period as a name for 
the royal domain in the midst of the other states, 
or for those states as a whole in the midst of the 
uncivilised states around them. The idea of its 
being ‘ in the middle of the earth ’ did not enter 
into the designation, though the assumption of 
universal sovereignty, do jure if not dc facto , that 
has been so injurious to the nation, appears in the 
very ancient names Tien hsid, ‘all beneath the 
sky,’ and Sze Hdt, ‘all within the four seas.’ In 
the treaties with western nations concluded in the 
present century the empire is called by the title of 
the reigning dynasty, ‘ the Kingdom of the Great 
Pure (dynasty ) and this is in accordance with the 
practice of Chinese writers, who are fond of calling 
their countiy ‘ the Land of Han,’ and ‘ the Hills of 
T'ang,’ from the two great dynasties so named. 

Serica , Sera, and Seres, in Ptolemy and other 
ancient geographers, indicate China and the 
Chinese as the country and people producing silk, 
being taken from sze (silk), originally the pictorial 
symbol of a packet of cocoons. 

Cathay , a poetical name with us, and still 
apparent in the Russian name for China ( Kitai ), 
came into use as a designation for the northern 
part of the empire through Marco Polo and other 
medieval writers. It was the Persian designation 
of the Tartar Kit an tribes which contended with 
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the Sung dynasty for the supremacy of the empire, 
then merged in the dynasty of Chin (Kin), and 
were extinguished by the Mongol conquest. The 
country south of the Yang-tsze River was then 
styled Manzi or Mnnzy , from the old name of Man 
for all the southern alxiriginal trills. 

The name China has come to us from India 
through Buddhism. In a conversation (apocryphal 
probably), related by Nien Ch'ang in his History of 
Buddhism, l»etween the Han emperor who wel- 
comed them to his capital and the first two of the 
Buddhist missionaries, there appear the names of 
Chi-na and Chin tan (‘the Land of Chin’). We 
do not know how Ion" before our first century the 
name had obtained m India, nor how it origin- 
ated. If it had begun with ts instead of ch, the 
view of many that it was derived from the great 
state of Ts'in, whose fortunes culminated in the 
first but short-lived imperial dynasty (221- 209 B.C.), 
might have l>een considered as certain. This ques- 
tion must be left as hardly capable of determina- 
tion ; as also how it is that we find the empire 
called by other Asiatic peoples Sin, Tsin , Tsinistan . 
and the inhabitants TsinisUr. * The land of Sinim, 
in Isa. xlix. 12, should be added to these denomina- 
tions. 

China Proper was divided in the K'ang-hsi reign 
(1662-1722) into eighteen provinces; and since the 
recent separation of the island of Formosa from 
FA-chien, and its constitution into an independent 
province (as T'Ai-wan), we may say that it now 
consists of nineteen. These form one of the corners 
of the Asiatic continent, having the Pacific Ocean 
on the south and east. They are somewhat in the 
shape of an irregular rectangle, and lie, if we 
include the island of Hai nan, between 18° and 49° 
N. lat., and 98° and 124° E. long. Their area lias 
l>een given at 1,297,300 so. m., being more than 
twenty-five times that of England, but that esti- 
mate does not include large additions to Chih-li 
on the north-east, and Kan-sft on the north-west, 
made since the K'ang-hsi reign. Including these, 
the area is at present not much, if at all, short 
of 2,000,000 sq. m. (The whole empire, without 
Corea, has an area more than twice as large. ) 

On the north there are four provinces — Chih-li, 
Shan-hsi, Shen-hsi, and Kan-sd ; on the west, two — 
Sze-ch'wan (the largest of all) and Yun-nan; on 
the south, two — Kwang-hsi and Kwang-tung ; on 
the east, four — Fd-ch\eh ( Kien— the initial ch used 
to 1)0 pronounced k ), Cheh-chiang, Chiang-sd, and 
Shan-tung. The central area inclosed by these 
twelve provinces is occupied by Ho-nan, An-bui 
(Gan- and Ngan-lnvei), Ild-pei, Hd-nan, Chiang- 
lisi, and Kwei-chdu (a poor province, but with parts 
of it largely occupied bv clans or tribes of abori- 
ginal Mido-tsze). The island of Formosa, lying off 
the coast of FA-chien, 90 miles W. of Amoy, is 
about 235 miles in length, fertile, and rich in "coal, 
petroleum, and camphor-wood. The first settle- 
ment of a Chinese population only took place in 
1683, and the greater part of it is still occupied 
by aboriginal tribes of a more than ordinarily high 

,y e. population of these provinces is immense, 
but the various censuses that have been adduced 
by inquirers vary and fluctuate so much that the 
writer entirely agrees with the late Dr Williams 
in holding that, ‘ until there has been a methodical 
inspection of the empire ’ published ami guaranteed 
by the government, questions concerning the popu- 
lation must be held in abeyance ( The Middle King • < 
dom, 2d ed. preface, p. 10). The Almanack de i 
Gotha for 1888, basing its conclusions on reports of i 
the imperial maritime customs, gives for all the 1 
provinces a total of 381 J millions. The late ambus- 1 
sador in England, however, the Marquis T'sflng, 1 
writes in the Asiatic Quarterly lieview of January i 


1887 of ‘the awakening of 300 millions to a con- 
sciousness of their strength !’ Our own impression 
is that 400 millions is not an overestimate of the 
population of the Chinese empire. Of the twenty- 
two ports open to foreign commerce, only five have 
a population under 50,000. That of Canton is 
estimated at 1,600,000 ; of T'ien-tsin at 950,000; of 
Han-k'au at 750,000; of Fd-chdu at 630,000; of 
Shang-hAi at 355,000 ; of Ning-po at 240,000. 

As to the physical features of China Proper, the 
whole territory may be described as sloping from 
the mountainous regions of Tibet and Nepal 
towards the shores of the Pacific on the east and 
south. The most extensive mountain-range in it 
is the Nan Ling or Southern Range, a far-extend- 
ing spur of the Himalayas. Commencing in Yun- 
nan, it bounds Kwang-hst, Kwang-tung, and 
FA-chien on the north, and, passing through Cheh- 
chiang, enters into the sea at Ning-po. It thus 
forms a continuous barrier, penetrated only by a 
few steep passes ( of which the Mei Kwan is the 
l>est known) that separates the coast-regions of 
South-eastern China from the rest of the country. 
This great chain throws off numerous spurs to the 
south and east, which, dipping into the sea, appear 
above it as a belt of rugged islands along the sea- 
board. Of this belt the Chusan Archipelago is the 
most northerly portion. 

North of tliis long range, and west of the 113th 
meridian, on to the Txmiers of Tibet, the country is 
mountainous, while to the east and from the great 
Avail on the north, to the Po-yang lake in the south, 
there is the Great Plain, comprising the greater 
part of the provinces of Chih-li and Shan-tung, 
Ho-nan, An-lmi, and Chiang-sA — an area of about 
210,000 sq. in., estimated to support a population 
of 177,000,000. 

In the provinces west from Chih-li— Shan-hst, 
Shen-hst, and Kan-sA — the soil is formed of what 
are called the loess beds, which extend even to the 
Koko-nor and the head-waters of the Yellow River. 
The name loess is adopted from that of a Tertiary 
deposit which appears in the Rhine Valley — a 
brownish coloured earth, extremely porous, crumb- 
ling easily between the fingers, and carried far and 
wide in clouds of dust. It covers the subsoil to an 
enormous depth, and is apt to split perpendicularly 
in clefts which render travelling difficult. And 
yet by this cleavage it affords homes to multitudes 
of the people, who live in caves excavated near the 
bottoms of the cliffs. Sometimes whole villages are 
so formed in terraces of the earth that rise above 
one another. But the most valuable quality of the 
loess is its fertility, the fields composed of it hardly 
requiring any other manure than a sprinkling of 
its own fresh loam. The husbandman in this way 
obtains an assured harvest two and even three 
times a year. This fertility, provided there be a 
sufficient rainfall, seems inexhaustible. The pro- 
vince of Shan-hsi has borne the, name for thousands 
of years of 4 the Granary of the Nation ; ’ and it is 
no "doubt to the distribution of this earth over its 
surface that the Great Plain owes its fruitfulness. 

The rivers of China— called for the most part ho in 
the north, and chinny (kiang) in the south, are one 
of its most distinguishing features. Two of them 
stand out conspicuous among the great rivers of the 
world ; the Ho, Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, and the 
Chiang, generally misnamed the Yang-tsze. They 
rise not far from each other ; the Ho, in the plain of 
Odontala, called in Chinese the ‘Sea of Stars Le. 
of springs or lakelets, in 35J° N. lat. , and 96° E. long. ; 
and the Chiang ( Kiang), from among the mountains 
of Tibet. The Ho pursues a tortuous eastward course 
to Kan-sA, and the Chiang with a southern inclina- 
tion enters China at Batang, in Sze-ch'wan. From 
the prefecture of Lan-chAu the Ho flows north-east 
more or less along the Great Wall, till it arrives 
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nearly at the northern limit of Shen-hst, when it 
tunis directly south, and flowing for 500 miles 
between that province and Shan-hsf, comes to the 
edge of the Great Plain, and pursues an eastward 
course. The Chiang on the contrary flows south 
from Batang, between Sze-ch'wan and Yun-nan, 
till it reaches the southern limit of the former pro- 
vince. Then it turns north, and holds its way east- 
ward through Sze-ch'wan and the other intervening 
provinces till it enters the ocean in lat. 32°. The 
Ho does not pursue so regular a course. Its direc- 
tion indeed from the edge of the plain is eastwards, 
but in the course of time it has ever and anon 
changed its channel. Chinese history opens, in the 
ShA King, in the 24th century b.c., with an account 
of one of its inundations, described in terms which 
have suggested to some students the Noachian 
deluge, and the labours on it of the (beat Yu. 
The terrible calamities caused by it so often have 
procured for it the name of ‘China’s Sorrow.’ So 
recently as 1887 it burst its southern bank near 
Chang CfliAu, and poured its mighty flood, with 
hideous devastation and the destruction of millions 
of lives, into the populous province of Ho-nan. 
It is now the task of the ManchA rulers of the 
empire to remedy this disaster, and regulate the 
terrible river for the future. Both the Ho and the 
Chiang must have a course of more than 3000 miles. 
These two rivers are incomparably the greatest in 
China, but there are many others which wou|^ 
elsewhere be accounted < r reat. And among those 
rivers we may well account the Grand Canal , in- 
tended to connect the northern anjJ southern parts 
of the empire by an easy water communication ; 
and this it did when it was in good order, extending 
from Peking to Hang-chAu in Cheh -chiang, a dis- 
tance of more than 600 miles. The glory of making 
this canal is due to Kublfii, the first sovereign 
of the Yuan dynasty, of whom Marco Polo says : 
‘He has caused a water communication to be 
made in the shape of a wide and deep channel 
dug between stream and stream, between lake 
and lake, forming as it were a great river on 
which large vessels can ply.’ Steam communi- 
cation all along the eastern seaboard from 
Canton to T'ien-tsin has very much superseded its 
use, and portions of it are now in baa condition, 
but as a truly imperial achievement it continues to 
be a grand "memorial of KublAi. Even Barrow 
wrote of it in 1806 : ‘ In point of magni tude, our 
most extensive inland navigation in England can 
no more be compared to the grand trunk that inter- 
sects China than a park or garden fish-pond to the 
great lake of Winandermere. ’ 

After the Grand Canal a few sentences may be 
given to the Great Wall , another vast achieve- 
ment of human labour, especially as in 1887 there 
were paragraphs in many of our newspapers re- 
presenting its existence as merely a myth. Not so 
useful as the canal, and having failed to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended—- to be a defence 
against the incursions of the northern tribes, there 
it still stands, while the walls of Hadrian and 
Antoninus in our own country have crumbled to 
the ground, and their course can only lie indistinctly 
traced here and there. It was in 214 B.c. that 
•Shih Hwang TP determined to erect a grand barrier 
all along the north of his vast empire. The wall 
commences at the Shan-lifti Pass (40° N. lat., 119° 
50' E. long. ), where it was visited by a squadron of 
Her Majesty’s vessels of war in 1839, and was seen, 
as Lord Jocelyn describes it, * scaling the precipices, 
and topping the craggy hills of the country. * From 
this point it is carried westwards till it terminates 
at the Chia-yli barrier gate, the read through which 
leads to the ‘Western Regions.’ Its length in a 
straight line would be 1255 miles, but, if measured 
. along its sinuosities, this distance must be increased 


to 1500. It is not built so grandly in its western 
portions after it has met the Ho River, nor should it 
be supposed that to the east of this point it is all solid 
masonry. It is formed by two strong retaining 
walls of brick, rising from granite foundations, the 
space between being filled up with stones and earth. 
The breadth of it at the base is alnmt 25 feet, at the 
top 15, and the height varies from 15 to 30 feet. The 
surface at the top was covered with bricks, and is 
now overgrown with glass. What foreigners go to 
visit from Peking is merely a loop-wall of later 
formation, inclosing portions of Cluh-lf and Slian- 
hsi. 

The lakes are very many, but not on so great a 
scale as the rivers. It will be sufficient to mention 
three — the T'ung-ting HA, the largest, having a 
circumference of 220 mileH, and entering into the 
names of the provinces HA-oei ami HA-nan ; the 
Po-vang HA, in the north of Chiang-hsi, the seat 
of the manufactories of the best i>orcelain ; and the 
T'Ai HA, partly in Chiang-sA and partly in Cheh- 
chiang, famous for its romantic scenery and 
numerous islets. 

The country is rich in the products necessary for 
the support and comfort of tne people, and for the 
adornment of their civilisation. There is in it 
every variety of climate ; but the average tempera- 
ture is lower than in any other country in the same 
latitude. The Chinese themselves consider Kwang- 
tung, Kwang-hst, and Yun-nan to be less healthy 
than the other provinces ; but foreigners using 
proper precautions may enjoy their life in every 
province. 

Wheat, barley, maize, millet, and other cereals 
are chiefly cultivated in the northern regions, and 
rice in the southern. The writer once had a bag of 
oatmeal sent to him from lvalgan, north of the loop- 
wall mentioned above. Culinary or kitchen herbs, 
mushrooms, and anuatie vegetables, with ginger 
and a variety of otner condiments, are everywhere 
produced and largely used. From Formosa there 
comes sugar, and the cane thrives also in the 
southern provinces. Oranges, pummeloes, lichis, 
pomegranates, peaches, plantains, pine-apples, 
mangoes, grapes, ami many other fruits and nuts, 
are supplied in most markets. Tea is noted 
below. Opium has been increasingly grown of 
late within the country. The Chinese are em- 
phatically an agricultural people. From time 
immemorial the sovereign has initiated the year, 
which begins with the spring, by turning over a 
few furrows in the ‘ sacred field ; ’ and in each pro- 
vince the highest authority performs a similar 
ceremony — to impress on the people the importance 
of husbandry. The hoe holds the place of our 
spade ; the plough retains its primitive simplicity ; 
irrigation is assiduously and skilfully employed. 
The tiring, or well, which was anciently in the 
centre of the plots of land assigned to the families 
which cultivated them, is still seen in the north ; 
and where the canal or river-beds are below the level 
of the fields much ingenuity is displayed in raising 
the water to them by wheels and scoops. No other 
people show such a sense of the value of human 
ordure as manure. Nothing that comes from man 
or beast is allowed to be lost. All is preserved 
and prepared for use. This does not conduce to the 
cleanliness of the towns or the fragrancy of the 
country ; but it largely increases the productiveness 
of the field and the garden. 

The horse, the ox, the sheep, the fowl, the dog, the pig; 

These are the six animals which men breed for food, 
are well-known lines ; but we do not now hear of 
horses being eaten ; and though dogs are to be 
seen in baskets in the markets, or cut up on the 
stalls, they are such as have been carefully fed. 
Fowls, including ducks and geese, are abundantly 
bred and consumed ; of ducks, immense numbers 
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are artificially hatched. Comparatively little beef 
is eaten, not so much because of the prevalence 
of Buddhism, which forbids the taking of life, as 
from a feeling of gratitude to the animal which 
renders the most important service in tilling the 
ground. Pork is the most used of all flesh meat, 
and the number of pigs is enormous. In addition 
to these animals, the seaboard, rivers, lakes, and 
ponds supply an immense quantity of excellent fish 
taken by the net. Angling is not much practised ; 
but a t)oat with its complement of cormorants, 
trained to dive for the fish and bring them to their 
masters, is a pleasant sight. Shellfish also yield 
their quota to the food of the people. An idea is 
prevalent that the Chinese are gross feeders, but 
this is true only of the very poor. A first-class 
Chinese dinner with its twenty -seven courses may 
hold its own with most luxurious tables. The 
famed birds’-nest soup is a misnomer. Nests of the 
Collocalia esculcnta , brought from the Indian Archi- 
pelago, are sliced into other soup, and supposed to 
impart to the compound an invigorating and stimu- 
lating quality, but the writer never felt that it 
added either to its flavour or piquancy. 

For beverages the use of tea has nearly superseded 
every other. The plant does not grow in the north, 
but is cultivated extensively in the western pro- 
vinces and in those south of the Great Chiang. The 
infusion of the leaves was little, if at all, drunk in 
ancient times, but now its use is universal. Fft- 
chien, Hft-pei, and Hft-nan produce most largely the 
black teas ; the green comeschiefly from Cheh-chiang 
and An-liui ; both kinds come from Kwan-tung 
and Sze-ch'wan. Next to silk, if not equally with 
it, tea is China’s most valuable export ; and by 
nothing does it contribute more to the comfort and 
well-being of the rest of the world. To the people 
themselves its use has been invaluable, and more 
than anything else has promoted the temperance 
that is characteristic of them. They are acquainted 
with distillation, and from rice and millet produce 
alcoholic liquors. Their literature abounds from 
the 12th century b.c. to the present dynasty with 
>varnings against the injury of strong drink ; hut 
more effectual than the proclamations of authority 
has been the habit of drinking tea. As compared 
with the populations of western nations, the Chinese 
are sparing in the use of strong drink, and it is rare 
to see one of them intoxicated. They do not sit 
down to tea as a special meal, nor do they make it 
so strong as we do, or add sugar or cream to it, 
but they have it at hand, and offer it to visitors, 
ail day long. The ordinary name of the plant is 
ek'd ; out the leaf was first imported into England 
from Amoy in Fd-chien, where the dialectical 
pronunciation of the name is t'ag, which the Irish- 
man still retains. The use of opium will be dis- 
cussed in a separate article. 

The next essential to food and drink in the 
economy of life is clothing , and for this China 
has abundant provision in its stores of silk, linen, 
and cotton. It was no doubt the original home 
of silk. From the 23d century n.c. and earner, 
the care of the silkworm, and the spinning and 
weaving of its produce, have been the special work 
of woman. As it is the duty of the sovereign to 
turn over a few furrows in trie spring to stimulate 
the people to their agricultural tasks, so his con- 
sort should perform an analogous ceremony with 
her silkworms and mulberry-trees. The tree grows 
everywhere, and in all the provinces some silk is 
produced ; but Kwan-tung, Sze-ch'wan, and Cheh- 
chiang furnish the best and the most. The manu- 
factures of silk are not inferior or less brilliant than 
any that are produced in Europe, and nothing can 
exceed the embroidery of the Chinese. Indigenous 
to the country also are hemp and other fibrous 
plants, such as the Bcehmeria niveu , from which 


the grass-cloth is made. The cotton-plant, though 
not indigenous, appears to have been introduced 
from Khoten (Eastern Turkestan) in the 11th cen- 
tury, and is now found everywhere, but is culti- 
vated most extensively in the great basin of the 
Chiang. The well-known nankeen is named from 
Nanking, a centre for its manufacture. The 
Chinese cotton is inferior to the imported cloth ih 
its finish, but is heavier and more durable. (For 
the flora of China, see Asia, Vol. I. p. 491.) Of 
woollen fabrics the production is not large; but 
we meet with felt caps, rugs of camels’ hair, and 
furs of various kinds. As the houses have no 
fireplaces, people keep themselves warm in cold 
weather by increasing the number of garments 
which they wear. On the whole China has more 
resources m itself for the comfortable support and 
clothing of its vast population than most other 
countries. 

For building materials the Chinese use, like our- 
selves, timber, bricks, and stone ; but in the south 
inexpensive houses are often made of ft kind of 
concrete called ‘sifted earth,’ a compound of 
decomposed gilmitc and lime, with the addition 
sometimes of a little oil, pounded in a wooden 
framework, which is shifted till the walls have 
reached their intended height. Anciently, as we 
learn from the Shill King, the largest structures 
were raised in this way. The walls, if well 
protected by overhanging eaves and plaster against 
wet, are strong and durable. Granite and lime- 
stone arc found in many' places, ami the largest 
rocks are ingeniously split and wrought into build- 
ing blocks. The architecture of China is defective, 
however, in the grandeur and grace which mark 
that of some other countries ; the best specimens of 
it are seen in the marble bridges and altars of 
Peking, and in the Buddhistic buildings on the ‘ Hill 
of Longevity ’ and other places in the neighbour- 
hood. No one who has seen them can ever forget 
the gigantic figures of animals and the statues 
lining the road that leads to the tombs of several 
of the Ming emperors, a considerable distance north 
from the capital. In the country, houses are 
seldom of more than one story. Even in the 
cities the public offices and large business establish- 
ments are not remarkable for their height, but for 
their depth, as you pass from one series of rooms to 
another through intervening courts. Rising con- 
spicuous above the other buildings are the pawn- 
brokers’ establishments, whilst the most substantial 
and elegantly finished structures are the guildhalls 
belonging to the various trades, or to the merchants 
congregating in them from the different provinces. 

The most picturesque buildings are the pavilions 
and pagodas. Of the former the most striking is one 
in what has become famous by being miscalled the 
‘ Summer Palace ’ at Peking, about 14 feet square 
and 20 high, made of pure copper. The pagodas 
are Buddhistic structures, borrowed from the topes 
of India, where they were built at first as deposi- 
tories for the relics of Buddha and distinguished 
Arhats. In China they have taken a peculiar form, 
and are supposed to exercise mysterious geomantic 
influences. They are the most remarkable objects 
in the landscapes of the country, and there are few 
cities which cannot boast of one or more, always 
of an uneven number of stories. The most cele- 
brated of them, the Porcelain Tower of Nanking, 
is now a thing of the past, having been blown up 
by the iconoclastic T'fti-p'ings in 1856. It was of 
an octagonal form, and was intended to be of thir- 
teen stories, rising to a height of 329 feet ; but only 
nine stories were completed, the building of which 
took nineteen years ( 1411-30). It was built mass- 
ively of brick and faced with slabs of glazed 
porcelain-green, red, yellow and white; with 
lamps hanging outside from the projections of the 
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a construction as it was. They are 
tokens of imperial favour, erected 
in honour of distinguished persons, 
and many of them signalising the 
virtue of widows who steadfastly 
refused to be married a second 
time. 

# The streets of the cities, espe- 
cially in the south, are not wider 
than so many lanes, and the streams 
of people hurrying through them 
give the stranger an idea that they 
are more populous than they really 
are, though against this hasty as- 
sumption must be set the rarity 
of tne appearance of women iii 
them. They are paved with slabs 
of stone, lmt badly drained, and 
the heat and stench render a pro- 
menade through them anything 
but agreeable. Most of them have 
high-sounding names, such as ‘ The 1 

Street of Benevolence and Right- (Fn 

eoustiess.’ As in the old Roman ^ 

cities, tradesmen of the same pursuits are found 
very much together in tlie same street. The streets 
are wider in the northern cities, till we arrive at 
Peking, where the wide ways of the MancliCl portion 
combine with the imposing walls and their lofty 
towers to make the visitor think for a time that 
he has arrived at the grandest city of the world. 

When you enter the house of a well-to-do family, 
you find the furniture sufficient, though somewhat 
scanty and not luxurious. The floor may be 
covered with matting, but not with a carpet or rugs. 
The tables and straight-backed chairs are of a dark, 
heavy wood resembling ebony. A few pictures, 
not works of art, are hung on the walls, along with 
scrolls of fine writing, expressing moral sentiments 
or historical ami topographical references, while 
some jars ami other specimens of fine porcelain are 
put down here and there. There may be a couch 
or two made of bamboo and rattan, and stools of 
the same materials. The bamboo , that queen of 
the Arundinacete, deserves especial mention. A 
clump of bamboos adds a graceful charm to the 
scenery, and there seems to be no end to the uses 
which the plant serves. The schoolmaster employs 
it for his ferule, and the mandarin or magistrate 
for his most common instrument of punishment. 
The writing-paper is made from it. Its young 
shoots are used for food, and for comfits and 
pickles. Its stems, according to their size, are 
employed for pencil handles, for canes, and for 
poles. Fans, cages, baskets, and fish-creels are 
all constructed with it. Its roots are carved into 
grotesque figures, and fashioned into blocks of a 
peculiar shape to be used in divination. China 
* would not be China without the bamboo. 

The country is too thickly peopled and well 
cultivated to harbour many wild and dangerous 
animals , though one occasionally hears of a tiger 
that has ventured from the forest and been killed 
or captured.. The lion was never a denizen of 
China, and is only to be seen rampant in stone 
in front of temples. The rhinoceros, elephant, and 
tapir are saitf still to exist in the forests and 
swamps of Yun-nan ; but the supply of elephants 
at Peking for the carriage of the emperor when he 

S roceeds to the great sacrificial altars has been 
ecreasing for several reigns. Both the brown and , 
black bear are met with, and several vaiieties of | 
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receives more attention. About Peking one is 
struck by many beautiful specimens of the mule. 
Princes are seen riding on mules, or drawn by them 
in elegant litters, while their attendants accompany 
them on horseback. The camel is only seen in 
the north. One of the first things that strikes a 
stranger in the capital is the troops of the shaggy 
animal lying or feeding about the walls, with their 
Mongol keepers, looking as uncouth as their charge. 

The birds of prey are many. Minos, crows, and 
magpies abound. The last are ‘sacred birds,’ 
which it is not safe for the traveller to shoot. The 
people are fond of song-birds, especially the lark, 
the thrush, and the canaiy. The song of the 
nightingale is familiar. The smaller bints are not 
so afraid of man as with us. Buddhism, with which 
life is sacred, lias done much to secure for birds, 
both with old and young, immunity from moles- 
tation and death. The lovely gold and silver 
pheasants are well known, and also the Yuan-yang 
(Anas gafrricidata) i or mandarin duck, the emblem 
to the Chinese of conjugal fidelity. 

The people are fond of dowers , and make 
You look in vai 


The people are fond of dowers , and make 
excellent gardeners. You look in vain, however, 
in the gardens of the wealthy for the gay parterres 
which so please the eye in England. They cultivate 
their favourites mostly in pots ; and the ‘ willow- 
plate pattern,’ with its arbours, bridges, ami bonds, 
glowing often with the large and brilliant flowers 
of the nelumbiuin, supplies a good picture of a 
Chinese garden of a superior order. 

While the Chinese have, as we have seen, done 
justice to most of the natural capabilities of their 
country, they have greatly failed in developing its 
mineral resources. The skill which their lapidaries 
display in cutting crystal and other quartzose 
minerals is well known, and their work in jade, 
which they so highly prize, is very fine. But a 
mineral more valuable than any other has been 
comparatively neglected. The coalfields of China 
are enormous — more than twenty times. the extent 
of those of Great Britain ; but up to this time the 
majority of them can hardly be said to have been 
more than scratched. Immense quantities of iron 
ore, moreover, must have been extracted from the 
earth during the millenniums of its history, but a 
much greater amount is still untouched. Copper, 
lead, tin, silver, and gold are known to exist in 
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many places, l>ut little has been done to make the 
stores of them available. More Attention has been 
directed to their mines since the government and 
companies began to have steamers of their own ; 
and a scheme has been approved by the govern- 
ment for working the gold-mines in the valley of 
the A moor Hivor. The government has become 
conscious of its mineral wealth, and there is no 
calculating the resources to which it may attain. 

A gold and silver currency is one of the first 
things which it has to provide. Thus far the only 
currency lias been the copper cash , cumbrous and 
often debased, varying in its relative value in every 
district, and the source of endless trouble to the 
traveller. Even foreign silver coins are treated as 
bullion, and taken by weight. What is called 
‘sycee silver* is made from them. After they 
have been defaced and broken to pieces, they are 
melted and cast into ingots of different sizes called 
‘shoes.’ The comfort of the housekeeper, as well 
as of the traveller, is interfered with by the 
necessity of keeping small fine scales or steelyards 
to weigh every outlay and receipt. Paper money 
is indeed in circulation, but the banking system 
exists as yet only in a rudimentary condition. 

Another want in China is that of good roads and 
comfortable conveyances. The necessity for good 
roans first presented itself to Shili Hwang Ti (214 
U.C.), who, after he had extended the empire to 
nearly its present limits, ordered the preparation of 
them seven years before he commenced the building 
of the Great Wall ; and it has been said that there 
are now 20,000 roads in China ; but according to the 
reports of travellers in the present century, the 
good roads among them are very few. The govern- 
ment couriers perform their journeys on horseback. 
Where communication by water is abundant the 
want of roads is not so much felt ; but in their 
absence in times of scarcity it is a most difficult 
thing to convey supplies to starving populations, 
as in the famine which prevailed in Snail- hs! and 
other northern provinces a few veam ago. It is 
owing doubtless to the want of roads that the 
wheelbarrow is so much used as the chief vehicle of 
communication and commerce from the Cliiang 
northwards. The writer once had an experience of 
this, when, along with a companion, he was con- 
veyed 280 miles’ on one of those ‘cany wagons 
light ’ in about 8 days. Slow as the journey was, 
the fatigue was much less than if they had been 
jolted over the same distance in a springless mule- 
cart in half the time. Even at Peking roads once 
paved with marble slabs have been allowed to fall 
into such a state of dilapidation as to 1)6 full of dis- 
comfort and danger ; and the route and convey- 
ances from the capital to T'ien-tsin, its port, are 
disgraceful to the government. 

Social Habits. — The dress of the poor is very 
much alike in both sexes ; and though it is regu- 
lated for all classes by sumptuary laws, it is varied 
among the wealthy by the richness of the materials 
and the various ornamentation. The most striking 
thing in the appearance of the men to a foreigner 
is the queue or plaited tail from the hair of the 
crown, all the rest of the head being shaved. This 
was not the old fashion of doing up the hair, but 
was enforced on the Chinese by the Manchfts in 
1627, when they had commenced the conquest of 
the empire. Inscriptions on stone tablets in old 
temples in Japan, erected by refugees of the 17th 
century, mention this degrading requirement as 
one of the reasons why they hail Hed from their 
country. All dislike to the custom, however, has 
now disappeared. A foreigner is surprised in the 
same way by the small feet of the more respectable 
women. These were not enforced upon them by 
the Manchft conquerors, whose women allow their 
feet to grow to tue natural size, nor was it a very 


ancient practice in the country, though it seeijis to 
have prevailed since our 6th century. The distor- 
tion is produced by bandaging the .feet in early 
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years, so as to prevent their further growth. The 
Very poor and servants are not subiectdd to this 
torture, but such is the force of fashion that we 
have known humble girls of twelve or thirteen 
vainly try to reduce the size of their feet, thinking 
thereby to make themselves more attractive. 

T\\q separation of the sexes until marriage has 
been a feature of the social life from the earliest 
times. In the old feudal period, ‘at the age of 
seven, boys and girls of the same family did not 
occupy the same mat, nor eat together, and at the 
age of ten a girl ceased* to appear outside the 
women’s apartments. Her governess taught her 
the arts of pleasing speech and manners, to be 
docile and obedient, to handle the hempen fibres, 
to deal with the cocoons, to weave silks and form 
fillets, to learn all woman’s work, how to furnish 
garments, to watch the sacrifices, to supply the 
liquors and sauces, to fill the stands and dishes 
with pickles and brine, and to assist in setting 
forth the appurtenances for the ceremonies. At 
fifteen she assumed the hairpin (as a token that 
she had arrived at woman’s estate ), at twenty she 
was married, or if there were occasion for the delay, 
at twenty-three.’ We read nothing of any lite- 
rary training for the daughters then, nor is there* 
any now, though Chinese history is not without 
instances of learned women and distinguished 
authoresses. In the important event of marnage 
the parents exercise a supreme control ; and this 
has given rise to the class of match-makers or go- 
betweens , who are consulted by the parents, make 
inquiries, and by an examination of the horoscopes 
of the parties and other methods of their profession 
determine the question of the mutual suitability of 
the match. when a marriage has been agreed 
upon, it is carried through with a great variety 
of ceremonies, the parties most concerned being 
supposed never to have previously seen each 
other. In the majority of cases the husband 
and wife thus brought together seem to take 
to each other very well. Notwithstanding its 
defects and differences from our ideal, its result 
seems to he a fair amount of peace and happi- 
ness. When the wife becomes a mother sne 
is treated as a sort of divinity in the household. 
There is but one proper wife {chdng-ch't) in the 
family, but there is no law against a man’s having 
secondary wives or concubines ; and such connec- 
tions are common wherever the means of the family 
are sufficient for their support. Many of the 
greatest names in the nation’s history are stained 
with this practice, and the evils of it have been and 
are very great. There are severi legal grounds for 
divorcing a wife : Disobedience to her husband’s 
parents ; not giving birth to a son ; dissolute con- 
duct; jealousy (of her husband’s attentions — i.e. 
to the other inmates of his harem) ; talkativeness ; 
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thieving; and leprosy. These grounds, however, 
may be nullified by 4 the three considerations : ’ If 
her parents be dead ; if she have passed with her 
husband through the years of mourning for his 
parents ; and if he have become rich from being 
poor. In many cases the betrothment of children 
is made at an early age, leading often to injurious 
and melancholy issues. 

The charge of infanticide has l>een brought 

r *nst the family life in China, the victims in 
vast majority of instances being the female 
children. That it is stained by tills crime, 
though not to the extent that has often been 
alleged, cannot lie denied. It is among the very 
poor that the barbarity is chiefly perpetrated, and 
their poverty is the reason of it. From the ances- 
tral worship which prevails among the people, the 
desire for male children is greater in China than 
perhaps in any other country. In one case the wife 
of a professing Christian asked the writer whether 
her husband might not be allowed, like any other 
person, to bring a concubine to the house, as chil- 
dren were denied to herself, and she would bring up 
any boy that might be l>om on her knees as her 
own child. Public opinion is certainly against the 
crime of infanticide ; the government is to blame 
in that it does not address itself to punish the deed 
and put it down. Even the public opinion against 
it is not so emphatic as it ought to be. Foundling 
hospitals and asylums lor the aged arc to be found 
in most of the large towns, but their cleanline^ 
and management are not satisfactory. 

The complexion of the Chinese inclines to yellow 
— is, as they say themselves, of ‘ t^e colour of the 
olive.’ The same coarse black hair •and apparently 
oblique eyes, with high cheekbones and roundish 
face, belong to them all from the Great Wall to the 
island of HAi-nan. They are stout and muscular 
as compared with other eastern peoples, temperate, 
industrious, cheerful, and easily contented. They 
are addicted to gambling, and are generally held to 
be given also to mendacity and larceny. "Many of 
them are so ; and where is the country where there 
are not many such ? The longer one lives among 
them, however, the better he likes them, and 
the better he thinks of them. 

They bury their dead in graves which are built 
round in the form of a horseshoe, and often with 
much display and at great expense. The mourning 
rites are tedious, and embrace a variety of sacrifices 
and other observances. No subject occupies so 
large a portion of the (’lassie of Ritual Observances. 

There is no weekly day of worship and rest like 
our Sunday. At the New Year tlie government 
offices are shut for about a month. New-year’s 
Day is the one universal holiday, and at this timo 
shops are closed for several days. The whole 
nation seems to be dissolved in festivity and joy. 
The people dress in their best ; the temples are 
visited ; gambling tables are surrounded by crowds ; 
the noise of fireworks or ‘crackers’ is incessant. 
Throughout the year every month has its festivals, 
of which the most general are that of 4 Lanterns,’ 
on the full moon of the first month ; of the 4 Tombs,’ 
later on in the spring; of ‘Dragon Boats,’ in the 
fifth month ; and of 4 All Souls,’ in the seventh 
month, for the benefit of departed relatives and 
hungry ghosts in the world of spirits. Theatrical 
representations are immensely popular. 4 Strolling 
companies ’ can easily be hired ; with the bamboo 
and matting, sheds, often very large, can be readily 
erected for the exhibition. Individual actors be- 
come celebrated as with us, and their services are 
well remunerated. Females do not appear on the 
stage. Their parts are performed by boys got up 
for the purpose. 

History.— The chronology of China is measured 
not by centuries, but by sexagenaries, the first 


cycle being made to commence with the sixtieth 
year of Hwang Tt in 2637 B.c. But this is merely 
a conventional arrangement. There were Chinese 
in China before Hwang Tf, and the cycle names for 
the years prior to 827 B.c. cannot be fully relied on. 
The documents of the Slid King begin with the 
reigns of YAo and Shun (2356-2206 B.C.); and 
from various intimations in that work we are 
brought to conclude that the nation then consisted 
of a collection of tribes or clans of the same race, 
ruled by a sovereign, nominated by his predecessor, 
and approved by the people as tlie worthiest man 
to reign over them. 

With Yu, the successor of Shun, and the hero of 
YAo’s deluge to which we have already made refer- 
ence, there came a change in the principle of suc- 
cession to the throne. As it is expressed, 4 He 
familied the kingdom.’ Then commenced the 
Feudal State , which lasted under three dynasties 
(HsiA, 2205-1767 B.c.; Khang or Yin, 1766-1123 
B.C. ; and ChAu, 1122-255 B.C.) for a period of 
nearly two thousand years. The feudal system of 
China w’as very similar to that which prevailed in 
Europe during what we call the middle ages. At 
a grand durbftr held by Yii after his accession 
there were, it is said, ten thousand princes present 
with their jade symbols of rank. But the feudal 
states were constantly being absorbed by one 
another. On the rise of the Sliang dynasty they 
were only somewhat over three thousand, which 
had decreased to thirteen hundred when King Wfl 
established the sovereignty of the ChAu. In 403 
B.c. we find only seven m’eat states, all sooner or 
later claiming to be 4 the Kingdom,’ and contending 
for the supremacy, till Ts'in ( Ch'in ) put down all the 
others, and in 221 B.C. its king assumed the title of 
Hwang Ti, or Emperor, and determined that there 
should be no more feudal principalities, and that, 
as there is but one sun in tlie sky, there should be 
but one ruler in the nation. 

From that year dates the imperial form of the 
Chinese government, which has thus existed for more 
than 2100 years. The changes of dynasty have been 
many, tw r o or more sometimes ruling together, each 
having but a nominal supremacy over the w r hole 
nation. The greater dynasties have been those of 
Han (206 B.c. -220 A.P.), T'ang (618-906), Sung 
(960-1279), Yuan (the Mongol, 1280-1367), the 
Ming (1368-1643), and the Ch'ing ( Manchft- Tar- 
tar, 1643 to the present date). 

The long and persistent existence of the Chinese 
nation has been owing partly to its geographical 
I Munition keeping it apart from other great nations, 
and partly to its educational culture and training. 
Where the race came from at first takes us beyond 
the footsteps of history. The Chinese w f ere not the 
earliest inhabitants of the country. They made 
their w r ay from the north and west of China 
proper, pushing before them the older inhabitants, 
exterminating them or absorbing them, or leaving 
portions of them within their own ever-enlarging 
Borders, as wrecks of tribes still subsisting here 
and there, and apparently mouldering to extinction. 
From the first appearance of the Chinese we find 
among them written characters (see the next 
article), and certain elements of intellectual and 
moral culture and religious beliefs. (The connec- 
tion of Chinese culture with that of ancient Baby- 
lonia lias been suggested but not proved. ) 

The Ruler and the Sage confront us in the 
earliest records of the nation ; the Ruler to govern 
the people, and the Sage or Man of Intelligence to 
assist and advise him, and spread abroad among 
them the lessons of truth and duty. It is said in a 
document of the 18tli century B.c., ‘Heaven gives 
birth* to the people with such desires that without 
a Ruler they will fall into all disorders, and heaven 
again gives birth to the Man of Intelligence to 
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regulate them. * Thus the sovereign and the sage 
are both the ordinances of heaven ; and it has been 
the rule in the various stages of the nation’s 
history that officers of the government should pos- 
sess whatever educational culture its institutions 
could supply. The same written character (shift) 
serves to designate both a scholar and an officer, 
and of the * four classes of the people, scholars or 
officers, agriculturists, mechanics, and merchants, ’ 
the first has always been held to be ‘ the head. ’ 
Even in the feudal times the system of examina- 
tions for the selection of the officials existed in a 
rudimentary state, though it was not till our 7th 
century that it began to assume its present form, 
open to all, excepting ‘monks, play-actors, and 
menial servants.’ 

This competitive system, as now existing with 
all the necessary machinery, is organised in three 
principal gradations — the provincial, the metropoli- 
tan , and the palace examinations. The students 
of each province who have attained at the district 
examinations to the style of 11 sin Tsai, or ‘men 
of talent,’ assemble at the provincial capital, 


where as a rule every third year special examiners 
from Peking conduct the examination for the degree 
of Chii ( Kii ) jdn , or ‘men for promotion/ which 
perhaps three in a thousand of them may obtain, 
and which entitles them to some minor appoint- 
ments. To take the third degree of Ts'in shift , or 
‘men to be presented to the emperor/ the success- 
ful Chii -jdn from all the provinces must proceed to 
the metropolis, perhaps about six thousand in all, 
and there, also as a rule trieimially, pass a test 
examination, the successful candidates at which 
then go in for the palace examination , conducted 
within the precincts of the imperial palace itself; 
after which the lists are published in three classes, 
the first being a tripos of the three best men, who 
become for the time the heroes of the day. They 
and a proportion of the others are admitted to the 
ranks of the members of the Han-lin, the * Forest 
of Pencils/ or ‘Grand Academy of Literature.’ 
The remainder receive appointments in the pro- 
vinces or at the capital, according as vacancies 
occur. Such is an outline, as large as our space 
will allow, of the competitive system of "examina- 
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tions by which the government of China seeks to 
secure the ablest men of the empire for its service. 
The examinations are testing and fairly conducted. 
The subjects are taken from the literature of the 
country itself. There are already indications not 
a few that the system will undergo the modifica- 
tions made necessary by the new relations with 
other countries which have arisen in our own time ; 
mathematics became a subject of examination in 
1888. The system has tended to impress the people 
with the value of education ; but it must not be 
supposed that as a whole they are highly educated. 
Everywhere indeed there are primary schools, not 
governmental, but maintained by the people them- 
selves. A smattering of education is widely 
diffused ; but apart from the official classes, those 
who can read freely or write readily are few. 

The three religions of China are Confucianism, 
Ttloism, and Buddhism. Most writers represent 
the first not so much as a religion, but as a 
morality ; but there always underlies its teachings 
a recognition of the religion which prevailed in 
the country from the most ancient times— the 
belief of a Supreme Power, expressed at first by 
the name ‘ Heaven/ which soon came to be desig- 
nated also by the personal names Ti, ‘ the Ruler/ 


and Shang-Ti, ‘the Supreme Ruler.’ The state 
worship of Heaven or God was, and still is, con- 
fined to the sovereign as the father and priest 
of the people. The will of God is to be learned 
from the moral principles of man’s nature. Govern- 
ment is ordained by God for the good of the people, 
and as soon as a sovereign ceases to seek that 
good and his rule is antagonistic to it, he has 
forfeited his title to the throne ; and thus it is 
that the changes of dynasty are always referred to 
as ‘ the will of Heaven/ and the sovereign professes 
to be such ‘ by the grace of God/ Associated with 
the worship of Heaven or God, there was the 
worship of heaven and earth and the powers of 
nature, but only as subordinate to God and fulfill- 
ing His will for the good of men; and also of 
distinguished men, as having by their discoveries 
and achievements defended, benefited, and blessed 
the people of their own and future times. There 
was also common to their sovereign and all the 
people the worship of their ancestors. This last 
was and is considered as an expression of filial 
piety, the perpetuation of ‘the duty which every 
one owes to his parents — the first and chief of 
all virtues.’ On this Confucius laid great stress, 
endeavouring to develop all other virtues from it. 
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His great object may be said to have been the 
inculcation of duty, setting forth with wondrous 
iteration the character of his superior or ideal man. 
Several times he enunciated 4 the golden rule * in a 
negative form, ‘What ye would not that men 
should do to you, do not do to them.’ TAoism 
derives its name from the treatise of Li Urh, 
commonly called LAo-tsze, a contemporary of 
Confucius, called 4 The Tdo or Way and its Char- 
acteristics. ’ The \V ay is the quiet, passionless 
discharge of all which our nature and relations 
prompt or require us to do, without striving or 
crying, and the method of maintaining ami pre- 
serving life. ‘Heaven’ in this ‘Way’ is not 
a ruler or legislator as in Confucianism, but only 
a pattern, 'the system was older than LAo-tsze, 
and indigenous in China, but associated with 
many superstitions ; and after the entrance of 
Buddhism into China it adopted many of its 
peculiarities. The recognised head of TAoism has 
his seat on the Lung-lid Mountain in Chiang-hst. 
LAo-tsze Jias the merit of having formulated the 
grand principle that good will overcome evil, and 
should be returned for it. For Buddhism, which 
was introduced or rather invited to China in our 
first century, see the article BUDDHISM. 

There is no priesthood in Confucianism ; but 
Buddhism has its monks and nuns, and TAoism 
its monks. The government, while not interfering 
with the internal organisation of either of these 
systems, has established a scheme of gradations ofr 
rank ami authority in oyler that it may have the 
control of them in itH own hands. It would no 
doubt recognise Christianity in tl» same way, if 
the different missions could possibly be amalga- 
mated, and would unitedly try to adapt themselves 
to the bed of Procrustes which it would prepare 
for them in the various departments and districts. 
This is not the place in which to speak of the 
comparative number of the adherents of the 4 three 
religions ’ in China. To claim a majority for those 
of any one of them is very absurd. As a matter 
of fact, Confucianism represents the intelligence 
and morality of China ; TAoism its superstitions ; 
and Buddhism its ritualism and idolatry, while yet 
it acknowledges no Cod. 

The Government of the empire (omitting the 
regulation of the imperial court and family, or the 
special MancliA department) is conducted from 
the capital, supervising, directing, controlling the 
different provincial administrations, and exercising 
the power of removing from his post any official 
whose conduct may be irregular or considered 
dangerous to the state. 

There is the Grand Cabinet , the privy-council 
of the emperor, in whose presence it meets daily to 
transact the business of the state, between the 
hours of four and six a.m. ! Its members are 
few, and hold other substantive offices. There is 
also the Grand Secretariat , formerly the supreme 
council, but under the present dynasty very much 
superseded by the cabinet. It consists of four 
grand and two assistant-grand secretaries, three 
of them Manchfts and three Chinese. 

The business on which the cabinet deliberates 
comes before it from the Six Board s--oi Civil Office, 
of Revenue, of Ceremonies (including all matters 
pertaining to religion), of War, of Punishment, 
and of Works. Each Board has two presidents 
and four vice-presidents, three of them again 
Manchfts and three Chinese. In 1861 the changed 
relations between the empire and foreign nations 
led to the formation of what we may call a 
seventh Board, styled the 4 Ya-m&n (or court) 
of Foreign Affairs.’ There is also another im- 
portant department which should be mentioned 
— the Ccnsorate— members of which exercise a 
supervision over the Boards, and, distributed 


through the provinces, have it as their duty to 
memorialise the emperor on all subjects connected 
with the welfare of the people and the conduct of 
the government. 

In the administration of the provinces , a governor- 
general and governor are for the most part associ- 
ated as colleagues ; though in Chih-li, kan-sft, and 
Sze-cli'wan there is only the governor-general, and 
in Shan-hsi, Shan-tung, and Ho-nan only the 
governor. Below these two functionaries there 
are the lieutenant-governor (commonly called the 
treasurer), the provincial judge, the" salt comp- 
troller, and the grain -in tendant. The provinces 
are further divided for the purposes of adminis- 
tration into fa or prefectures (amounting in all 
the provinces to 191), chdu or departments (in all, 
58 independent of the fit, within which they 
are comprehended, and 155 subject to it), anil 
hsien or districts, subject to the fn (in all 1288). 
There are also four fd occupied principally by the 
aboriginal peoples, twenty-eight chrtu and four 
hsien. The rank of the different officials in these 
provinces is indicated by a knob or button on the 
top of their caps. * In tfie two highest it is made 
of red coral ; in the third it is clear blue ; in the 
fourth, of lapis lazuli ; in the fifth, of crystal ; in 
the sixth, of an opaoue white stone ; and in the 
three lowest it is yellow, of gold or gilt. They 
also wear insignia or badges embroidered on a 
square patch, in the front or back of their robes, 
representing birds on the civilian# and animals on 
the military officers. 

As regards the revenue of the empire we need 
more information than we possess at present. 
Each province is required to support itself and to 
furnish a certain surplusage for tlie imperial govern- 
ment ; but both the provinces and the court are 
constantly finding their income insufficient. Of 
the income of the several provinces for local pur- 
poses we cannot speak ; but we take the following 
estimate of the imperial revenue from a series of 
carefully prepared articles contributed to the China 
Mail of Hong-kong in 1885 : 

Tfitla. 

1. Laml-tex portion, payablo in silver 20,000,000 

2. it rice tribute to Peking at 

T.3.60 i>er pccul, ami rice levy in provinces 

or money commutation 7,000,000 

3. Salt Gabelle, ami Wcin or transit duty on salt 9,500,000 

4. Maritime customs umler foreign supervision.. 13,000,000 

5. Native customs, maritime ami inland, and first 

inland levy on foreign opium 5,000,000 

6. Likin on miscellaneous goods and opium, both 

foreign and native 9,500,000 


The tael at present has fallen to little more or 
even less than five shillings, but however we 
stretch its value we do not obtain the amount of 
£20,000,000 ; surely a very small imperial revenue 
for so great an empire with so vast a population. 
It has been increased at times by sales of office 
and by forced contributions, such as were once in 
England mistermed benevolences , both dangerous 
expedients ; but the former was put a stop to by 
an edict in 1879. China had no foreign debt till 
1874; in 1888 the foreign loans bad amounted to 
about $5,000,000. 

The imperial army proper consists of Manchfts, 
Mongols, and the descendants of Chinese who 
revolted from the Ming dynasty and joined the 
Manchfis on their invasion of the empire, the first 
defection taking place in 1621. These are divided 
each into eight corps with different coloured 
banners, and as a whole are styled ‘The Eight 
Banners. ’ Their headquarters are in Peking, and 
they are distributed in garrisons in most of the 
provinces, and also in Turkestan and I-li. Their 
number available for actual service amounts to 
nearly 350,000, of whom 100,000 are supposed to be 
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reviewed by the emperor at Peking once a year. 
In addition to this there is the national army , 
distributed in more than one thousand camps 
throughout the provinces, nearly twice as numerous 
as the imperial, and called ‘ The Army of the Green 
Standard,’ l>eing in fact little more than a vast 
militia or gendarmerie. These forces may in 
times of emergency be added to considerably by 
patriotic gentlemen calling out bands of ‘braves,’ 
effective enough to cope with insurgents, but all 
unlit to encounter the disciplined forces of any 
foreign power. Of this character at first were the 
troops of the T'fti-p'ing rebellion, which, till its 
suppression in 1867, for about twenty veal’s proved 
a match for the imperial and national forces, and 
threatened the overthrow of the Manchft dynasty. 
See T'Aip'ings, and Gordon (Charles George"). 
The navy is divided into a northern and a southern 
fleet — the former comprising four turret-ships, 
seven armoured rams, and twenty-three gunboats, 
besides torpedo boats ; the latter, seven cruisers, 
sixteen gunboats (some of them armoured), 
besides floating batteries and torpedo boats. 
Most of the armoured ships have been built in 
Germany or in England, but several of the most 
powerful have been built in China. 

Intercourse with Western Nations and Commerce. 
— It was not till after the Cape of Good Hope was 
doubled, and the passage to India discovered by 
Vasco da Gama in 1497, that intercourse between 
any of the European nations and China was . 
possible by sea. It was in 1516 that the Portu- 
guese first made their appearance at Canton ; and 
they were followed at intervals of time by the 
Spaniards, the Dutch, and the English in 1635. 
Tlie Chinese received none of them cordially ; and 
their dislike of them was increased by their 
mutual jealousies and collisions with one another. 
The Manchft sovereignty of the empire, more- 
over, was then in the throes of its birth, and its 
rulers were the more disposed to assert their own 
superiority to all other potentates. They would 
not acknowledge them as their equals, but only 
as their vassals. They felt the power of the for- 
eigners whenever they "made an attempt to restrict 
their operations by force, and began to fear them. 
As they became aware of their conquests in the 
Philippines, Java, and India, they would gladly 
have prohibited their approach to their territories 
altogether. In the meantime trade gradually in- 
creased, and there grew up the importation of 
opium (see Opium Traffic) from India, and the 
wonderful eagerness of multitudes to purchase and 
smoke it. Before 1767 the import rarely exceeded 
200 chests, but that year it amounted to 1000. 

In 1792 the British government wisely sent an 
embassy under Lord Macartney to Pelcinu with 
presents to the emperor, to place the relations 
between the two countries on a secure and proper 
footing ; but though the ambassador and members 
of his suite were courteously treated, the main 
objects were not accomplished. In 1800 an imperial 
edict expressly prohibited the importation of opium, 
and threatened all Chinese who smoked it with 
condign punishment. It had been before a smug- 
gling traffic, and henceforth there could be no 
doubt of its real character. Still it went on, and 
increased from year to year. A second embassy : 
from Great Britain in 1810 was dismissed from 1 
Peking suddenly and contumeliously because the j 
ambassador would not perform the ceremony of i 
San kwei chid k'au (‘the repeated prostrations’), i 
and thereby acknowledge his own sovereign to be i 
but a vassal of the empire. < 

So things went on till the charter of the East ( 
India Company expired in 1834, and the head of 1 
its factory was superseded by a representative of i 
the sovereign of Great Britain who could not con-' 


duct his intercourse with the Hong merchants as 
the others had done. The two nations were 
brought defiantly face to face. On the one side 
was a resistless force, determined to prosecute its • 
enterprise for the enlargement of its trade, and the 
conduct of it as with an equal nation ; on the other 
side was the old empire seeming to be unconscious 
of its weakness, determined not to acknowledge 
the claim of equality, and confident of its power to 
suppress the import of opium. ' The government of 
China made its grand and final effort in 1839, and 
in the spring of that year the famous Lin Tsdh-hsii 
was appointed to the governor-generalship of the 
Kwang provinces, and to bring the barbarians to 
reason. Out of his measures came our first war, 
which was declared by Great Britain against China 
in 1840. There could be no doubt as to the result 
in so unequal a contest ; and we hurry to its close 
at Nanking, the old capital of the empire, where 
a treaty of peace was signed on the 29tli August 
1842 on board Her Majesty’s ship Cornwallis. The • 
principal articles were that the island of Hong- 
kong should be ceded to Great Britain ; that the 
ports of Canton, Amoy and Fft-Ch&u (in Fft- 
chien), Ning-po (in Cheh-chiang), and Shang-h&i 
(in Chiang-sfi) should be opened to British trade 
and residence ; and that thereafter official* corre- 
spondence should be conducted on terms of equality 
according to the standing of the parties. Nothing 
was said in the treaty on the subject of opium, the 
smuggling traffic in which went on as before. 

Before fifteen years lj^ul passed away, because 
of troubles at Canton not all creditable to Great 
Britain, and the obstinacy of the governor-general 
Yeh Ming-chih in refusing to meet Sir John Bow- 
ring, it was thought necessary by the British 
government that war should be commenced against 
China again. In this undertaking Francejoined as 
our ally. Canton was taken on the 29th December 
1857, when Yeh was captured and sent a prisoner 
to Calcutta. Canton being now in the possession 
of the allies, arrangements were made for its 
government by a joint commission ; and in Feb- 
ruary 1858 the allied plenipotentiaries, accom- 
panied by the commissioners of the United States 
and Russia as non-combatants, proceeded to the 
north to lay their demands before the emperor at 
Peking. There was not so much fighting as there 
had been in 1842, and on June 26 a second treaty 
was concluded at T'ien-tsin, renewing and confirm- 
ing the former, but with many important additional 
stipulations, the most important of which were 
that the sovereigns of Great Britain and China 
might, if they saw fit, appoint ambassadors, 
ministers, or other diplomatic agents to their re- 
spective courts ; and that the British representative 
should not be required to perform any ceremony 
derogatory to him as representing the sovereign 
of an independent nation on an equality with 
China. Other stipulations provided for the pro- 
tection of Christian missionaries and their con- 
verts ; for liberty for British subjects to travel, for 
their pleasure or for purposes of trade, under pass- 
ports, into all parts of the interior of the country ; 
for the opening of five additional ports for com- 
merce — Nifi-chwang (in Shing-king, the chief pro- 
vince of Manchuria), T&ng-ch&u (with port of Che- 
foo, in Shan-tung ), Tfii-wan (Formosa, several ports ), 
Ch'&o-chftu (with port of Swa-t'au, in Kwang-tung), 
and Ch'iung (Kiung-ch&u, in H&i-nan )-- and for 
authority for merchant-ships to trade on the Yang- 
tsze River, ports on which would be opened when 
rebellion should have been put down and peace and 
order restored. (The river was not opened to 
steamer traffic till 1 888. ) Treaties on the same lines 
were concluded also with the United States, France, 
and Russia. A revision of the tariff regulations of 
1842 was to take place subsequently in the year at 
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Shang-h&i. This was done in October, and then 
opium was entered among the legitimate articles 
or import, and the arrangement confirmed that 
the government should employ a foreign official in 
the collection of all maritime duties. It might seen) 
that these treaties secured everything which foreign 
nations could require, and that the humiliation 
of the Chinese government was complete. But 
they were nearly wrecked by one concluding stipu- 
lation in all of them hut that of the United 
States, that the ratifications of them should he 
exchanged at Peking within a year. The em- 
peror and his advisers, when the pressure of the 
force at T'ien-tsin was removed, could not hear 
the thought of the embassies entering the sacred 
capital, and foolishly cast about to escape from the 
condition. The forts at Ta-kfi, guarding the en- 
trance to the Pei-ho, and the approach to T'ien-tsin 
‘and thence to Peking, were rebuilt and strongly 
fortified. When the English, French, and Amen- 
** can ministers returned to Shang-hfti with the 
ratified treaties in 1859, the Chinese commissioners 
- who had signed them at T'ien-tsin were waiting for 
them, and urged that the ratifications should be 
exchanged there. The French and English minis- 
ters then insisted on proceeding to Peking as the 
place nominated for the exchange. But when they 
' arrived at the mouth of the river, with the gun- 
boats under their conin' and, they were unable to 
force the defences. A severe engagement ensued, 
and the allied forces sustained a repulse with licavj* 
loss. It was the one victory gained by the Chinese. 
The British and French governments took imme- 
diate action. A third expedition ttnder the same 
plenipotentiaries as before, with a force of nearly 
20,000 men, was at the same place in little more 
than a year. The forts were taken on August 21, 
and on the 25th the plenipotentiaries were again 
established *in T'ien-tsin. We can only refer to 
their march in September on Peking, with all its 
exciting details. The emperor ( Hsien-fung) fled to 
Jeh-ho in the north of Chih li, the imperial sum- 
mer-retreat ; and his brother, Prince Kung, whose 
name is well known, came to the front in the 
management of affairs. On the 13th October lie 
surrendered the north-east gate of the city ; and 
on the 24th the treaties were exchanged, and an 
additional convention signed, by which of course an 
additional indemnity was exacted from the Chinese, 
and an arrangement made about the emigration of 
coolies, which had become a crying scandal, while 
a small piece of the continent of the empire, lying 
opposite to Hong-kong, was ceded to that colony. 
So it was that the attempt of China to keep itself 
aloof from the rest of the world came to an end, 
and a new era in the history of the empire was 
initiated. 

Hsien-fung died at Jeh-ho in August 1861, 
leaving the empire to his young son only six years 
old. A cabal at Jeh-ho tried to keep the hoy in 
their possession, but his uncle, Prince Kung, 
succeeded in getting him to Peking, and along 
| with the young emperor’s mother and the empress- 
dowager, by whom Hsien-fung had had no child, 

. loyally and successfully administered a regency in 
accordance with the new conditions of the govern- 
ment. The style of the reign was T'ung-chi, or 
* Government m Union;* and on February 23, 
1878 , the emperor announced publicly, and speci- 
ally to the foreign ministers, that he had taken the 
government into his own hands. This brought up 
the question of an audience, hut, after a good deal 
of protocolling and negotiation, it was finally 
settled on June 29 bv the emperor receiving all 
the ministers then in Peking without the ceremony 
of prostration. His reign did not last long, for he 
died in January 1875 . As he left no son, and had 
designated no successor, the members of the im- 
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perial house, according to the rules in such a case, 
appointed as his successor Tsai-t'ien, the son of 
Pnnce Shun, a younger brother of Prince Kung. 
The new sovereign was a child of four years old, 
and began to reign under the style of Kwang HsU, 
or ‘The Illustrious Succession/ He assumed the 
government in March 1887. 

Since the ratification of the treaties of T'ien- 
tsin, the ports on the Great Chiang, the opening 
of which was promised in them, have, with the 
exception of Nan- king, been opened — namely, 
Han-k'au (in Hft-pei), ChiA-chiang (KiA-kiang, m 
Chiang-list ), and Cliin-chiang (Kin-kiang, in Chiang- 
sA). In addition to these, I-chang (in HA-pei) ami 
WA-hA (in An hui), also both on the Chiang, have 
been opened, with Wftu-chftu (in Chch-chiang), and 
Fih-h&i (Pak-hoi, in Kwang-tun'g ), through the 
'convention at Chefoo in 1876 between Sir Thomas 
F. Wade and hi Hung-chang. By the same 
convention certain concessions regarding the opium 
traffic were also stipulated for by the Chinese com- 
missioner, and agreed to after various delays, with 
some modifications not unfavourable to the Chinese, 
by the British government. 

* According to the returns of trade and trade re- 
ports of the Imperial Maritime Customs for the year 
1887, the vessels entered and cleared at the various 
treaty ports were 28,381, of which 14,337 were 
British. There were also among them 6402 vessel** 
of foreign type, owned by Chinese, and sailing 
under the Chinese flag, and 1996 Chinese junks- 
sailing under special licenses issued hv the superin- 
tendents of customs at Shang-hAi and Ning-po. The 
value of the whole trade, net foreign and net native* 
imports and exports, was 246,172,053 taels. The 
revenue accruing from this immense trade (including 
import, export, and coast-trade duties, tonnage, ami 
transit dues, and opium li-kin) was 20,541,997,402 
taels, the average value of the tael during the year 
being 4s. lOJd. (having fallen from 5s. 81<l. in 1882). 

The import of opium was 73,877 piculs, as against 
67,801 in 1886. ‘ But it would he a mistake to 

assume that the demand for foreign opium in- 
creased in 1887. . . . The taste for it is languish- 
ing, a preference being given to the opium produced 
in Manchuria and some provinces of China Proper.* 

The greatest increase of imports in 1887 was in 
cotton yarn. 1 The yarn from Bombay is gradually 
taking the place of that from Manchester, it being 
a better wearing article.* Of the two principal 
exports of tea and silk, the quantities exported 
were rather less in 1887 than in 1886. 

China has in the past been mainly a self-con- 
tained nation, but of late the Chinese have shown 
an increasing tendency to seek a livelihood abroad, 
especially in California, British Columbia, the 
Straits Settlements and Eastern Archipelago, 
and Australia. More than half the population of 
Singapore is Chinese; and in 1880 there were 
200,000 Chinese in Java. In the Australian colo- 
nies there have never been more than 60,000. 
From 1855 to 1867 the immigration of Chinese 
into the United States varied from 3000 to 7000; 
from 1868 to 1881 it was usually between 10,000 
and 20,000 ; in 1882 it was 33,614. But the im- 
position of prohibitory taxes on Chinese immigrants 
reduced this to 381 in 1883, and 17 in 1886. And 
in 1888 the immigration of Chinese workmen woe 
absolutely forbidden for twenty-one years, though 
merchants and students with means are permitted 
to travel or reside in the Union. British Columbia 
and some of the Australian colonies have also 
sought to restrict Chinese immigration by im- 
posing a heavy poll-tax on immigrant Chinese. 

The government of the empire has in the 
meanwhile been on the whole eminently fortunate 
and successful. There is now peace within its 
borders and in its dependent territories. From 
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its hostilities with France about Aimam, it 
came forth with more credit than in its former 
collisions with western powers, and the compli- 
cations that might have arisen between it and 
Britain from the extension of the latter’s eastern 
empire over Upper Burma were wisely arrested by 
the concession to it on the part of Lord Rosebery. 
It has its legations at the courts of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, .Russia, and the United States. 
The advice of the foreign ministers at its court has 
been of important service to it in threatening 
emergencies. The collection of its maritime duties 
under foreign superintendence has materially added 
to its revenue. It has wisely employed the services 
of foreigners in its army and arsenals. Machinery 
for cotton manufacture and paper- making has been 
imported. Telegraphic communication has been 
established extensively between its different parts, 
and the making of railways is taken in hand. The 
government has commenced the proper training of 
its troons. It has acquired a considerable and 
powerful navy. It lias founded schools and other 
institutions for the education of its young men in 
the knowledge of other languages, and in the 
various applications of western science. It has 
shown much sympathy with the sufferings of its 
people under unavoidable calamity. The one 
element of dissatisfaction with the present con- 
dition of China is the increasing growth of the 
poppy in its own provinces, and the increasing 
consumption of opium among the people. To set 
against this there is the accelerating diffusion of 
Christianity ; nor is there reason to anticipate any 
but a great and good future for the empire. 

See J. B. du Helde, Description Geographiqne , <kc., de 
la Chine et de la Tartarie Chi noise (4 vols. foL Paris, 
1735) ; Histoirc GMrale de la Chine , ou Annales de cet 
Empire , traduites da Tong-kien Kang-muh , par le feu 
Ph't Joseph Annie- Marie de Moyriac. de Mailla (12 tola. 
4to, Paris, 1776-85); Demetrius CL Boulger, History of 
China (3 vols. 8vo, Lond. 1881-84); China: a History 
of the Laics, Manners, and Customs of the People, by 
William John Henry Gray ( 2 vols. Lond. 1877); Sir John 
F. Davis, China : a General Description of that Empire 
and its Inhabitants , <fcc. (2 vols. Lond. 1857); S. 
Wells Williams, LL.D., The Middle Kingdom : a 
Survey of the Geography, Government, Ac., of the 
Chinese Empire and its Inhabitants, revised edition (2 
vols. Lond. 1883); Ferd. Freiherr von Richthofen, 
China : Ergebnisse eigener Beisen und darauf yegmndeter 
Studien (Berlin, 1877-85); K Simon, China: Religious, 
Political, and Social ( Lond. 1887 ) ; W. F. Mayers, The 
Chinese Government (Shanghai, 1877); Rev. Dr W. A. 
P. Martin, The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, 
and Letters (Lond. 1881); Rev. Justus Doolittle, The 
Social Life of the Chinese ( 2 vols. Lond. 1887 ) ; Rev. Dr 
A. Williamson, Journeys in North China , Manchuria , 
and Eastern Mongolia , with some Account of Corea (2 
vols. Lond. 1870) ; Rev. John Ross, The Manchus, or the 
Reigning Dynasty of China : their Rise and Progress 
(Paisley, 1830); Rev. Dr J. Legge, The Chinese Classics 
(vols. i. to v. Hong-kong, vols, vi. and vii. Oxford); 
China , Prof. R. K. Douglas ( Lond. 1887 ) ; Chinese 
Sketches, H. A. Giles ( Lond. 1876 ), and other works by 
the same author. 

Chinese Language, Writing, and Litera- 
ture. — The speech and the written composition of 
the Chinese differ more than those of any other 
people. The former addresses itself, like all other 
languages, to the mind through the ear ; the latter 
speaks to the mind through the eye, not as words, 
but as symbols of ideas. All Chinese literature 
might be understood and translated though the 
student of it could not name a single character. 
The words and the names of the written characters 
are all monosyllabic, and are inconjugable and 
indeclinable, without inflection or change of any 
kind, and at the same time so versatile that there 
are few of them which may not perform the rCle 
indifferently, according to their position in a 


sentence, of most of what we call Parts of Speech. 
That the speech has never advanced to anything 
like agglutination even (see Philology), can be 
owing only to the early origin and cultivation of 
the written characters. These demand our chief 
attention. 

The Chinese fathers spoke of course before they 
wrote, and when they had formed symbols to 
indicate their conceptions, they naturally called 
them by the names which they were accustomed to 
give to the objects of their perception and to their 
inward ideas. The time when they began to form 
those symbols cannot be exactly determined. 
Everywhere throughout China we find altars to 
Ts'ang Chieh, where paper with writing on it, 
often picked up from the ground, is burned in 
acknowledgment of his service to mankind as the 
inventor or written characters. Some authorities 
say that he was a sovereign prior to Ffi Hsi; others 
that he was a minister of Hwang Ti, several cen- 
turies later. Ffi Ilsi’s reign, according to the least 
unlikely of the chronological schemes*- must be 
assigned to the 34th century B.c. We may safely 
say that the written characters of the Chinese 
existed, it may be in a rudimentary condition, 
more than 5000 years ago. 

These characters are divided into six classes, 
according to the principle regulating their forma- 
tion : ( 1 ) Pictorial characters {Hsiang hsing ), 
being originally rude pictures of objects; (2) 
"Indicative characters {Chih shih ), intended by 
their form and the relation of their parts to suggest 
to the reader the idea in the mind of their makers ; 
(3) Composite^characters {Hid i), made up of two 
or more characters, the meanings of which blend in 
the meaning of the compound; (4) Inverted char- 
acters {Chwan chit), formed from others by the 
inversion of the whole, or of parts, of them; (5) 
Borrowed characters ( Chid tsich), used in other 
than their proper signification ; and (6) Phonetical 
characters {Ilsieh sitting), of which one part has a 
phonetic use, and indicates, exactly or approxi- 
mately, the name of the compound, and the other 
part the category of meaning which it conveys. 

The first three classes may be called origines 
scri plane Sinicce, but do not comprehend 2000 
characters ; the next two are unimportant. The 
sixth class is beyond comparison the most numer- 
ous, and embraces well on to 40,000 of the 43,000 
characters, or thereabouts, found in the K'ang-hsi 
dictionary of 1704. The third class is the most 
interesting, bringing us mind to mind abreast of 
their framers, and showing us their ideas of the 
things represented by the characters. For example, 

a wife ( called fti, ) is denoted by ww, * a 

female,’ and ch'au , ‘a broom;’ she was the 

woman that used the broom. And, again, a male 
child (called turn, JjjJ ) is denoted by t'ien, , 

‘a field,’ and U, ^J, ‘strength:’ his birth was 

welcomed as new strength for the work of the 
field. 

The phonetical characters arose from the impossi- 
bility of framing a sufficient number of characters 
on trie other five principles of formation to serve 
the purpose of a written medium. A certain 
number of characters, which has varied from 554 to 
214 ( employed in the dictionaries of the last and 
present dynasties ), were set apart as ‘ ideograms ’ 
or ‘mothers of meaning,* ana a larger and more 
indefinite number were chosen, which in connection 
with them might express the name or sound of 
the compounds, and be called ‘mothers of sound.’ 
Their number altogether is large, but many are 
derivatives of others, and not a few of the ideo- 
grams themselves are among them. Dr Chalmers, of 
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Hong kong, published in 1878 a ‘ Concise Chinese 
Dictionary * in wliich the phonetic constituents are 
reduced to 884. These, with the 214 ideograms, 
having been learned, 1098 characters in ail, the 
student has mastered the elements of all the 
Chinese characters. Pronunciation Ls constantly 
varying, and his reading will often be far from 
giving ‘ the present truth * of the names of many 
characters ; but a knowledge of these phonetic con- 
stituents does much to lighten the strain upon the 
memory in learning Chinese. 

The monosyllabic utterances, however, available 
to name the 43,000 characters are few indeed. In 
Pekinese they are only 426. Even if there were as 
many as 1000 different syllables in the language, 
•equally divided among the characters, more than 
forty meanings would belong to each. In the 
‘Syllabic Dictionary’ of the late Dr Williams, 
•containing only 12,527 characters, placed under 552 
syllables, there are about 150 characters placed 
under the monosyllable i ( = ec in see). To the eye 
there is nt> difficulty in distinguishing all these i’a ; 
but to the ear such discrimination, unassisted other- 
wise, is impossible. To assist it, there is a system 
of tones , the number of which varies in different 
•dialects. According to the tone in which the mono- 
syllable is pronounced, its meaning is different ; 
and this renders what we call a ‘ good ear ’ desir- 
able in learning the speech of China. There are 
other devices by which the difficulty occasioned by, 
the slender syllabary of Chinese speech is overcome, 
such as the combination of synonyms, and the 
multiplication of particles hardly Jio be found in 
the dictionaries. As a consequence; while concise- 
ness is a characteristic of good Chinese composi- 
tion, the spoken language is verbose — e.g. the 
fablo of ‘The Fox and the Grapes,’ told in 131 
English words, is rendered in good Chinese by 85 
•characters, while a version oi it in Cantonese 
colloquial contains 163 words. Still the colloquial 
speech is not difficult of acquisition. The writer 
had often occasion to remark that the children 
of ‘English families resident in China, who were 
not restricted from intercourse with the Chinese, 
spoke the colloquial more fluently and readily than 
the English which was spoken by their parents. 

After the Buddhist missionaries came to China, 
and scholars got some acquaintance with the use 
of the Sanskrit alphabet, they began to devise a 
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method of spelling (so to speak) their characters, 
•dividing each monosyllable into an initial and a 
final sound, and then joining two other characters 
together, one to give the initial, and the other, 
always in the same tone as the character thus 
spelled, to give its final sound. This method, though 
•cumbrous, might have been of use to the student if 
the same characters had always been employed for 
the same initial and the same final sounds, as in 
Chalmers’s 4 Concise Dictionary.’ But every lexico- 
grapher adopted his own characters at his pleasure 

— e.g. the character J§! ( It = l + f ) is spelled in one 
dictionary by (I-iang) and (ch + f) ; in a 
.second by ppj ( I'iang) and ( tirh, anciently called 
i ) ; and in a third by J||. ( Mang ) and J^/j[ ( t ). The 
K'ang-hsi lexicon, after reciting these three spell- 
ings, adds that the sound is the same as J|J , which 

is the phonetic element, It. This spelling only dis- 
tracts the student; the Chinese scholars failed to 
apprehend the nature of the alphabetic signs or 
letters. * 

From the analysis of the characters which has 
been given, their inconjugable and indeclinable 
character, and their versatility such that one of 
them may perform the rCle of most of our * parts of 


speech,’ it is evident that the attempt to apply fo 
them the categories and rules of grammar on the 
model of our Aryan languages must be very much 
‘loves labour lost;’ yet composition with them 
has its own rules, wliich are not difficult to learn. 
As Dr Marsh man expressed it in his grammar of 
1814, ‘ the whole of Chinese grammar depends on 
position.’ Under the skilful application of this 

a * ile, the Chinese characters weave the web of 
it with the rapidity of engine-driven shuttles; 
and there has grown up an immense Chinese litera- 
ture. 

Before entering on a bvief description of that 
literature, a paragraph may be allowed to what is 


called ‘ pidgin English,’ a sort of lingua franca % 
which grew up between Chinese on the seaboard 
and foreigners, for the purpose of intercommunica- 
tion, while neither party bail the means or the 
wish to acquire an accurate knowledge of the 
language of the other. ‘Pidgin’ is a Chinese 
attempt to pronounce our word ‘ business ; ’ and 
the materials of the lingo are nearly all English 
words similarly represented or misrepresented, and 
called ‘broken English.’ The idiom, on the other 
hand, is entirely that of colloquial Chinese. 
Foreigners get to master it in a short time, so as 
to carry on long conversations by means of it, and 
to transact important affairs of business. Dr 
Williams (vol. i. p. 832) gives the following ex- 
ample of it, taken from the Chinese llcposttury, 
vol. x. : A gentleman meets a Chinese acquaintance, 
accompanying a coffin wliich is being conveyed 
along the street, and asks him who is dead ( ‘ who 
liab die?’). ‘No man hab catchee die,’ is the 
answer. ‘ This one piecy coffin I just now give my 
olo fader. He likee too much counta my 
numba one ploper ; H'pose he someteem catchee 
die, can usee he.’ — ‘So fashion, eh? How muchee 
plice (price) can catchee one alia same same?’ — 
‘ I tinky can get one alia same so fashion one tousan 
dolla, so ; this hab first chop hansom, lo ! ’ There 
is often a charming raciness about such conversa- 
tions, and one occasionally sees in his Chineso 
interlocutor the working of the mind which has 
been described in the formation of the third or 
composite class of characters. For instance, a 
Chinese l>oy (all servants are called bops ) once came 
to ask the writer to intercede for him with his 
master, who was treating him, lie thought, un- 
justly. ‘He one sarcee ( saucy = bad) man,’ he 
said ; ‘ he no hab topside pidgin ; ’ meaning that 
his master had no religion , no dealing with the 
powers above. This jargon is passing away. 
Chinese who know English, and English who 
know Chinese, are increasing from year to year. 
See C. G. Leland’s Pidgin- English Sing-song ( 1876). 

How vast and varied the Chinese literature is may 
be seen from a very brief and imperfect analysis of 
the contents of the catalogue raisonnt of the works 
collected by an order of the K'ien-lung reign in 
1722, to be printed or reprinted as a great national 
library. The catalogue is arranged in four divi- 
sions under the name of K'tf, ‘Arsenals,’ or ‘ Maga- 
zines : ’ the first, in 44 chapters, containing works 
on the classics and dictionaries necessary in the 
study of them ; the second, in 46 chapters, works 
of liisfcory ; the third, in 57 chapters, works on 
philosophy and the arts; and the fourth, in 53 
chapters, works of poetry and belles-lettres. 

The classics are the Confucian books, and a 
few others, on which an amount of commentary 
has been expended certainly not inferior either 
in voluminousness or in patient care to what has 
been put forth on our sacred Scriptures; and it 
still goes on without abatement. A collection 
of books on them by a multitude of scholars or 
the present dynasty was published at Canton 
in 1829 in 1400 chapters. The histories are 
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those of China itself, ami are divided into four 
classes according to the different methods of the 
authors. The first place is given to the ‘ Correct * 
and ‘ Authoritative/ oj* the ‘ Dynastic,’ which now 
form a collection of twenty-four different works. 
The writer’s own copy of it, bound in English 
fashion, amounts to sixty-four thick volumes, im- 
perial 8vo size. In general, each dynastic history 
contains an account of the several reigns, followed 
by treatises on chronology, rites, music, juris- 
prudence, food and goods or political economy, 
state sacrifices, astronomy, the five elements, 
geography, and especially topography, and the 
literature. After these treatises we have a host 
of biographies of the most remarkable individuals 
of the dynasty ; and the history concludes with an 
account of the foreign peoples with which there has 
been any intercourse. These notices of the dynastic 
histories only occupy two of the 46 chapters of 
the division. Among the subdivisions are three 
chapters on ‘Hooks on the Constitution,’ embracing 
such works as Ma Twan-lin’s General Examination 
of Records and Scholars , said by Kdmusat to bo ‘a 
library in itself,’ and the two continuations of it, 
each as voluminous as itself ; and the Penal Code 
of the present dynasty, of which we have the 
translation by Sir G. T. Staunton, published in 
1810. 

The philosophy and arts division deals with the 
works of the 1 class of the literati, both orthodox 
and heterodox ; of writers on military affairs ; on 
legislation ; bn agriculture, horticulture, and the 
mulberry-tree; on medicine; on astronomy and 
mathematics j on divination; on painting, music, 
engraving, and other arts ; on ink and inkstones ; 
on tea and the tea-plant; on articles of diet; on 
the works of several of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries ; and concludes with works of TAoism 
and Buddhism. Five chapters are devoted to 
works on mythology and lighter subjects, not 
including, however, as we shall presently see, 
novels and romances. 

The belles-lettres division has the general name 
of Tsi , ‘Collections’ or ‘Compilations.’ It com- 
prehends the various classes of polite literature, 
poetry, and analytical or critical works. Chinese 
poetry has no epic ; but it is rich in ballads, lyrical 
and descriptive pieces, rhythmical effusions and 
songs, eulogies and elegies, and monumental inscrip- 
tions. Its poets have been without number, and 
its poetesses not a few. One of the Confucian 
classics is ‘ The Book of Poetry ; ’ and poetry is 
one of the standing subjects in the competitive 
examinations. 

Novels and romances, dramas, and books written 
in the colloquial style are not admitted into such 
grand catalogues as' the above ; but the literature 
is not without them. There is no more pleasant 
reading than some of tneir historical romances, 
such as the Expanded Narrative of the Period of 
the Three Kingdoms ( 168-245 A.D.), by a raconteur 
of extraordinarily graphic power, written in our 
13th century. Some of the best novels have been 
translated into European languages : The Fortunate 
Union , by Sir John Francis Davis; The Rambles 
of the Cluing -Teh Emperor in Kiang-nan , under the 
superintendence of the present writer ; Les Deux 
Cousines and Les Deux Jetmes Filles LettHes , by the 
late Stanislas Julien ; and others, ai s well as some 
of the dramas. 

Great as the Chinese literature is, it would have 
been greater, especially in the earlier portions of 
it, but for the burning of the Confucian books by 
the founder of the Ts'in dynasty, and for the subse- 
quent ‘ bibliothecal catastrophes’ which overtook 
one imperial library after another down to the 
middle of our 6th century. Paper was made and 
employed for writing in our first century, and 


printing by means of wooden blocks, according to 
the fashion still prevailing, was Boon practised. 
An edition of all the classical books was so pub- 
lished in 922 a.d. The invention of movable types 
belongs to a blacksmith called Pi Shing less than a 
century afterwards, though such types are only 
now beginning to supersede the wooden blocks. 
Some of the inventions claimed for China have 
been called in question, but about this— perhaps 
the most important of all inventions after the 
alphabet— there can be no dispute. 

See Pr&nare’s Notitia Lingua i Sinicx (Malacca, 1831); 
R&nusat’s El linens de la Grammaire Chinoiae (Paris, 
1822); Marshman’s Claris Sinicaj Julien’s Syntaxe 
Nouvtlle de la Langue Chinoise (Paris, 1869-70); 
Gabelentz’a Chinesische Grammatik ( Leip. 1881); Edkins’s 
Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, commonly 
called the Mandarin Dialect (Shanghai, 1864) ; Chalmers’s 
Structure of Chinese Characters (Aberdeen, 1882); the 
Dictionaries of Morrison, Medhurst, Williams, Chalmers, 
and others ; Wylie’s Notes on Chinese Literature (Shanghai, 
1867); Legge r s Chinese Classics , and volumes iii. xvi. 
xxvii. and xxviii. of the Sacred Books of the East ; Biot’s 
Le Tcheou LX, ou Rites des Tcheou (Paris, 1851); and 
Zottoli’s Cursus Litteraturce Sinicce (Shanghai, 1879). 

China, or China-ware. See Pottery. 

China Bark, a name of Cinchona (q.v.) Bark, 
often to be met in books, and in common use on 
the Continent. It is derived, not from the empire 
of China, but from Kina or Quin a, the Peruvian 
liame of cinchona. 

China Clay. See Kaolin. 

China Grgjss, or Chinese Grass. See Bgeh- 
MERIA, GRASS' cloth. 

China Ink. See Ink. 

Cllinandega, the capital of a department of 
Nicaragua, Central America, 30 miles NW. of 
Leon by rail, and 13 by rail from the Pacific coast. ' 
It has considerable trade, and about 8000 inhabit- 
ants.— Old Chinandega, 5 miles to the N., has 
a pop. of 4000. 

China Root, the dry tuberous rhizome or root- 
stock of Smilax China , a climbing shrubby plant, 
closely allied to sarsaparilla; a native of China, 
Cochin-China, and Japan (see Sarsaparilla and 
Smilackjk ). It was formerly held in high medical 
repute in Europe, hut is now disused ; in China, 
however, it retains its reputation, especially in 
rheumatic or syphilitic cases. Various American 
species have been from time to time introduced as 
substitutes. 

China Sea, the portion of the Pacific Ocean 
to the east of China and Siam, extending, in the , 
widest application of the term, from Corea to 
Borneo. This extensive body of water falls into 
three divisions : the Yellow Sea (Chinese, Whang - 
hat), between Corea and North China, with the 
gulfs of Pechili and Leaotong, and Corea Bay ; the 
Eastern China Sea {Tung-hai), from about 32° N. 
lafc. to the Tropic of Cancer ; and the South China 
Sea [Nan-hai), from Formosa to Borneo, with the 
Philippines on the east, and forming the great 
gulfs of Tonquin and Siam. Many geographers 
limit the term to this last division. See Asia; 
and for the twin dangers, typhoons and pirates, that 
have combined to render the navigation of these 
waters notoriously perilous, see separate articles 
under these heads. 

Chincha Islands, three bare, rocky islets, 
with a joint area of 6| miles, rising 200 feet out of 
the sea off the coast of Peru, opposite the Bay of 
Pisco. From 1841 till 1874 they yielded millions of 
tons of Guano (q.v.) ; but the beas, originally some 
IpO feet thick, became exhausted. 
Chinchay-cocha* a lake of Peru, in the de- 
artment of Junin, 13,330 feet above the sea, is 
6 miles long and 7 broad, with an area of about 
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300 sq. m. It is the source of the river Jauga, and 
abounds in fish and wild-fowl. 

Chinchilla, a town of Spain, 12 miles SE. of 
Albacete by rail, situated on an abrupt rocky hill, 
in which are numerous caves that serve as dwelling- 
places. It has gypsum and marble quarries and 
manufactures of earthenware. Pop. 6080. 

Chinchilla (G lanii, jera), a South American 
rodent, well known by its soft gray fur. Two 
related animals ( Lagiaium pcruanum and Lagos - 
tomu8 trichodactylus, the Viscacha) form along 
with the true chinchilla the small family Chin* 
chillidm in the porcupine section of the Rodent 
order. All the three are somewhat squirrel-like 
animals, but have long hind-legs, bushy tail, very 
soft fur, and complete collar-bones. The chin- 
chilla and the lagiaium occur on the higher Andes 
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of Peru and Chili at a high elevation ; the viscacha 
is found on the Pampas. The three genera differ dis- 
tinctly, but not widely. The chinchilla proper has 
a body about a foot long, and the tail measures fully 
6 inches. They are extremely active animals, ami 
climb among the rocks with the greatest agility. 
They are killed in thousands for the sake of their fur, 
and prolific as they are, seem to be diminishing in 
abundance. The fur is used for various articles of 
attire, and the Peruvians are said to have formerly 
woven the hair into fine fabrics. See Viscacha. 

€hincll01l' 9 a town of Spain, 25 miles SE. of 
Madrid. Pop. 4771. After a Countess of Chin- 
chon, wife of the governor of Peru in 1638, Peruvian 
bark was named Chinchotux , now habitually mis- 
spelled Cinchona (q.v.). 

ChiltdWA'ra* chief town of a district in the 
Central Provinces of India, on a plateau 2200 feet 
above the sea, 70 miles N. by W. of Nagpur. It 
is the seat of a Free Church mission. Pop. 8220. 
— The district has an area of 3915 sq. in., and a 
pop. (1881) of 372,899. 

Chinese Hemp, a kind of Corchorus (q.v.). 

Chinese White, a permanent white pigment 
used in the arts, consists of the white oxide of 
zinc, ZnO. Its manufacture was first attempted 

1780, and in 1796 Atkinson patented its use as a 
substitute for white lead, which had previously 
been the only available white pigment, and was a 
most unsatisfactory one on account of its turning 
brown on continued exposure to the atmosphere. 
Only, however, in 1844 was a good and cheap method 
of preparing the pigment discovered by M. Leclaire. 

Chingalpat ( Chengalpat ), a town of India, 36 
m SW. of Madras by rail, with district court 
and hospital, a public bungalow, and an old fort, 
now abandoned, but formerly of great strength and 
importance as a key of Madras. Clive captured it 
in 1752. Pop. (1881) 5617. — The district to which 


the town gives name has an area of 2842 sq. m., 
and a pop. (1881) of 981,381, mostly Hindus. It 
is a fiat country, cut up by canals. The soil is poor. 
With 115 miles of coast, it has not a single harbour 
or anything like shelter from the surf. Recently, 
plantations of Casuarina (q.v.) have been made on 
the wide sand-dunes along the coast, for the supply 
of firewood to Madras. 

Chilli, \ village of the Punjab, 1 mile from the 
Sutlej’s right bank, on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, 9085 feet above sea-level. It was a 
favourite hill residence of Lord Dalhousio. 

Cllin-Kiang, a Chinese port on the Yang tze- 
kiang, in the province of Keang-su, 40 miles 
ENE. of Nanking. Formerly, as the southern 
key of the neighbouring Grand Canal, it was 
both an important stronghold and a centre of 
traffic ; but it was bombarded by the British in 
1842, and nearly destroyed by tlie Tfii-pings in 
1853. Opened to foreign trade in 1861, the com- 
merce of the place has not greatly increased since, 
unless in the import of opium. Pop. 135,000. 

Cllinon, an antique town in the French depart- 
ment of Ind re -et- Loire, beautifully situated on the 
Vienne, 31 miles SW. of Tours by rail. Crowning 
a lofty rock are the ruins of its vast old castle, the 
‘French Windsor ’of the Plantagenets, the death- 
place of Henry II.; and later the residence of 
several French sovereigns, where, in 1429, Joan 
of Arc revealed her mission to the Dauphin. A 
farmhouse across the Vienne js pointed out as 
Rabelais’ birthplace. Pop. 4397,. ■ 

Chinooks, a tribe of Indians,; now nearly 
extinct, on the Columbia ltiver ori.tbe west coast of 
North America. Their language was very difficult 
to learn and to pronounce, and this led to the 
formation of the Chinook jargon , a trader’s lingua 
Franca, consisting of words from French and 
English as well as Chinook and other Indian 
languages. Gibbs published a dictionary of it at 
New York in 1863. 

Chin'sura, a town on the right bank of the 
II tig] f, originally Dutch, but ceded to the British 
in 1825, and now included in Hiigli (q.v.). 

Chintz, a highly glazed printed calico, with a 
I pattern generally m several colours on a white 
or light-coloured ground. It was chiefly used for 
bed-hangings, for covering furniture, and other 
purposes where there is much exposure to dust, 
which does not adhere to its highly calendered 
surface. In Great Britain chintz is now mostly 
employed for babies’ bassinettes. It has been long 
the practice in Persia to have the pattern on some 
chintzes partly in gold. Glue or other size is 
printed on the cloth, to which the gold dust or leaf 
adheres. See Cretonne. 

Clliococca, a genus of Cifichonacea*, of which 
two species in particular, C. anguifuga and C. 
densifolia , the former a trailing herb, the latter 
a bushy shrub, enjoy a high reputation in Brazil 
as cures for snake- bites and in the treatment of 
dropsy. An infusion of the root is one of the most 
violent emetic and drastic medicines known, but it 
is happily no longer used in Europe. 

Chiogffia* or Chiozza, an important seaport 
town of Northern Italy, 15 miles SSW. of Venice, 
on an island at the southern end of the Venetian 
Lagoon, connected with the mainland by a stone 
bridge of 43 arches. It is founded on piles, and 
has a cathedral ; its harbour, the deepest in the 
Lagoon, is guarded by forts and batteries. Pop., 
inclusive of Sottomarina, (1881) 25,084, chiefly 
engaged in the coasting trade, lace-making, weav- 
ing, shipbuilding, and fishing. 

Chios (now called by the natives Ohio, Italian- 
ised into Sew ) is one of the most beautiful and 
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fertile islands in the .Egean Sea, belonging to 
Turkey, 7 mile$ off the coast of Asia Minor, at the 
entrance to the Gulf of Smyrna ; about 30 miles long 
from north to south, by 8 to 15 miles broad, with a 
coast line of about 110 miles, an area of 320 sq. m., 
and a pop. of about 70,000, almost all Greeks. 
The larger northern part is more mountainous 
than the southern. The climate is delightful ami 
salubrious. Earthquakes are, however, not rare, 
and one in 1881 caused the death of 3558 persons, 
and the destruction of property to the value of 
three to four millions sterling. "The wine produced 
on the north-west coast, the Vinum Arvisium of 
ancient times, is still esteemed. Other products 
are figs, also noted in classical days; mastic, silk, 
lemons, oranges, and olives. Goats’ skins are also 
exported. The capital, Chios, about the middle of 
the east coast, contains about 13,000 inhabitants, 
and has a haven touched by various services of 
steamers, and doing a good trade. On the west 
coast is a rich monastery, Nea-Moni, founded in the 
11th century. In ancient times excellent marble 
and potters’ clay were quarried in the mountains, 
and recently pits of antimony and ochre are 
worked. 

Chios is one of the places which contended for 
the honour of giving birth to Homer. It formed 
in early times one of the most flourishing of the 
Ionian States, and contributed 100 ships to the 
Greek force defeated by the Persians in the sea- 
fight off Miletus (494 n.c.). After the Persian 
victory the town and temples of Chios were burnt 
and many of the people enslaved. In more recent 
times the island was taken by the Genoese ( 1346), 
and by the Turks (1566), in whose hands it has 
since, except for a short interval, remained. It 
was conferred as private property on the sultana. 
After a long period of prosperity, Chios suffered a 
terrible blow during the war of Greek independence. 
A number of the Chiotcs having in 1821 joined 
the revolted Samians, a Turkish fleet and army in 
1822 inflicted dreadful vengeance ; 25,000 Chiotes 
fell by the sword, 47,000 were sold into slavery, 
and only some 5000 escaped. A second rising m 
1827 was likewise unsuccessful. The island has 
since been gradually recovering. 

Chip Hats. See Brazilian Grass. 

Chipmunk ( Tamias striatus), a kind of squir- 
rel, common in North America. The genus in- 
cludes only a few species, often called Ground 
Squirrels, and distinguished from the common 
Scrums by the possession of capacious cheek- 
pouches, by the longer snout but shorter tail and 
ears, by the constant absence of the first upper 
molars. They are pretty little animals, of active 
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disposition, living in underground burrows, where 
they indulge to apparent excess their mania for 


storing food. The food consists of nuts, seeds, and 
grain ; and the chipmunks plunder to no incon~« 
siderable extent the fields of wheat and maize. 
They are, like many other rodents, very prolific, 
and keep up their population in spite of heavy 
mortality in severe winters and from the attacks of 
boys, carnivores, and birds of prey. Tamias asia - 
ticus, another American species, also occurs along 
the north-east of Europe and Asia. See SQUIRREL. 

Chippenham, a municipal borough in Wilt- 
shire, on the Avon, here crossed by a bridge of 
twenty-two arches, 13 miles NE. of Bath. An 
ancient place, it was captured by the Danes from 
Alfred the Great in 878, and now consists chiefly of 
a long well-built street. It has a trade in cheese and 
other agricultural produce, but its cloth manufac- 
tures have declined. It lost its last parliamentary 
member in 1885. Pop. ( 1841 ) 1875 ; ( 1881 ) 1352. 

Chippeway Indians (written also Chippewa* 
Otchipwe , and Ojibbeway ), a numerous trine of 
American Indians, belonging to the A^ on< l u i n 
stock, and now settled on a reservation in northern 
Minnesota, and in various districts of Canada. 

Chipping Norton, a small municipal borough 
in the North of Oxfordshire, 85 miles Nw. of Lon- 
don by rail, with woollen, tweed, and glove manu- 
factures. Pop. (1881)4167. 

Chipping Wycombe. See Wycomre. 

„ Chlqiiichiqni Palm ( Leopoldinia Piassaba ), 
the Piassaba of the north of Brazil, and one of the 
palms which yield the Piassaba (q.v.) fibre so much 
used for making brushes. 

Chiquiiiiula. a small town (pop. 6000) in the 
east of Guatemala, which gives name to a pro- 
vince, and to the Isthmus of Chiquimula, with a 
breadth from the Gulf of Honduras to the Pacific 
of about 150 miles. 

Chiquinquird, the largest town in the depart- 
ment of Boyacd, Colombia, near the Suarez, 30 miles- 
W. of Tunja, was an Indian place of pilgrimage 
before the conquest; and the Spaniards having 
found here a miraculous image of the Virgin, the 
church where this is preserved is now visited by 
some 60,000 pilgrims annually. Pop. 18,000. 

Chimiitqs, or NAQUiftoftEis ( ‘men’), an Indian 
stem of Bolivia, dwelling between the Paraguay 
and the Madeira. Bronze-coloured and well built, 
with large, round heads, low foreheads, and small 
bright eyes, they are cheerful, hospitable, fond 
of music and dancing, but of a low morality, 
and live (about 20,000 in all) in villages formerly 
founded by the Jesuits. 

Chirata* or Chiretta {Ophelia Chirata), an 
officinal plant belonging to the order Gentianear. 
It is a native of the mountains of the north of India. 
The whole plant is intensely bitter, and has been 
long used in its native country as a tonic and 
stomachic, as also by European practitioners in 
India as a febrifuge. 

Chiriqui* an administrative division of the 
department of Panama, Colombia, adjoining Costa 
Rica. Area, 6500 so. in. ; pop. 43,000. It is well 
wooded, and has ricn pasturage, especially on the 
Atlantic coast, where the climate is very moist. 
The Cordilleras that occupy the interior reach their 
highest point in the volcano of Chiriqui (11,265 
feet). Chief town, David. — On the north coast is 
a spacious lagoon of the same name, with a depth 
of water for the largest ships, which receives on 
unimportant Rio Chiriqui. 

Chiromancy. See Palmistry. 

Clli'ron, or Cheiron, the most famous of the 
Centaurs (q.v.), son of Cronos and Philyra, and 
husband of Nai’s or Chariclo. He lived on Mount 
Pelion, and was famous for his skill in healing,. 
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hunting, music, and prophecy. The great Achilles 
and other heroes were his pupils. He died by being 
accidentally wounded by one of the poisoned arrows 
of his friend Hercules. 

Chiroptera* See IUt. 

Chiru, or Pantiialops {Antilope hodgsoni ), a 
species of antelope, inhabiting the pine -forests 
and elevated open plains of Tibet, in regions border- 
ing on the snow-nhe. It is much larger than the 
chamois, being about five feet in length, and three 
feet high at the shoulder. The colour is reddish- 
fawn with some black. The chiru lives in great 
herds, and seems to exceed almost all the other 
gregarious ruminants in watchfulness against the 
approach of danger. They are said often to lie con- 
cealed in holes which they make for themselves 
among the stones. 

Chislehurst, a village in Kent, 11 miles SE. of 
London. Sir Nicholas Bacon was a native. Camden 
Park estate (now built over) was the residence of 
Camden 4he antiquary. Napoleon III. died at 
Camden Place in 1873 ; his remains along with 
those of the Prince Imperial were removed to Farn- 
borough in January 1888. There are an Orphanage 
and a Governesses’ Benevolent Institution here. 


Chiswick, a suburban parish of Middlesex, on 
the north bank of the Thames, 7.J miles \Y\ by 8. of 
St Paul’s. Here are some charming old river-side 
houses (one of them William Morris’s home); 
here too are extensive market-gardens to supply 
London, and the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society. In the churchyard are Hogarth’s grave 
and Foscolo’s cenotaph ; and a£ tlie Duke of 
Devonshire’s beautiful villa, Chiswick House, died 
Fox and Canning. Pop. (1861) 6503; (1881) 
15,975. See an article in Harper’ a for August 1888. 

Cllitaldnig, the chief town of Chitaldnig 
district, Mysore, India, 126 miles NW. of Banga- 
lore, with manufactures of coarse blankets anil 
cotton cloth. The military cantonments have been 
abandoned on account of their unhealthiness. Pop. 
(1881) 4271. — The district is the least populous in 
the Mysore State, in which it is distinguished for 
its low rainfall (10 to 25 inches) arid arid, stony 
soil. Area, 4871 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 531,360; 
(1881) 376,310— the decrease oeing due to the 
famine of 1876-78. 


Chitin, the substance which forms most of the 
hard parts of jointed-footed animals (arthropods), 
such as crustaceans, insects, and spiders. It 
was discovered by Odier in 1823, but regarded 
erroneously as free from nitrogen ; rediscovered 
by Lassaigne in 1843 ; and since then recog- 
nised in all the four chief classes of arthropods 
and in some other types. Huxley has given 
an account of its formation in the crayfish. 
Chitin has been demonstrated in many arthropods, 
also in the pen of cuttle-fishes (Mollusca), and 
in the stalk and shell of Lingula anatina , a 
brachiopod. Its presence is at least probable in 
many other cases. In arthropods it is not con- 
fined to forming the firm and often very hard 
exoskeleton, but occurs internally in supporting 
plates, &c. among the tissues. In the crayfish 
it seems even to form the sheath of the strong 
ventral nerves. In arthropods the greater portion 
of the gut is formed as an intuckingof the outer 
skin (ectoderm ) from in front and behind, and the 
resulting portions known as fore- and hind-gut are 
also lined by this chitin, which frequentlv exhibit 
special internal thickenings for food -grinding pur- 
poses. The chitinous coating or cuticle is formed 
from underlying skin cells. In some cases the 
epidermic cells probably sweat it off after the 
manner of other secretions ; but Huxley has shown 
in regard to the crayfish that the superficial portion 


of the cells undergoes a chitinous modification, 
being literally turned into chitin. The outer 
coat of crustacca is hardened by the addition of 
calcium carbonate or phosphate, especially the 
former ; such calcareous hardening is very rare in 
insects, but copper has been demonstrated in some 
beetle cuticles. 

Chitin is an amorphous white substance. It 
contains nitrogen, but is free from sulphur. Its 
resistance to acids and alkalies is very great ; it is 
unaffected by digestive ferments, by water, hot or 
cold, by alcohol or ether. It may be dissolved by 
strong mineral acids (hydrochloric or sulphuric), 
and prepared from the cleaned exoskeleton of a 
lobster, or better still from the pen of a squid. 
Chemically it is regarded as a derivative of carbo- 
hydrates, and may be split up into sugar and 
glyoosamin. According to Ledderhose, its formula 
is C ]n H 2fi N 2 0j () ; according to Sundwik, C ({0 H 100 N 8 O 38 
-f nli.fi. “ See Knikenberg, Vcrgl eiche n d -physi o - 
logiscfie Fort rage (1886). 

Chiton, a genus of marine molluscs, type of an 
important sub-class which may be regarded as 
introductory to gasteropods. Unlike the lop-sided 
snails, the chitons are bilaterally symmetrical. 
The head is at the anterior end, the anus posterior ; 
the ‘foot’ occupies the whole of the ventral surfaco ; 
the heart, the grills, the excretory tubes, the genital 
ducts, all exhibit the same symmetry. This marked 
contrast to the gasteropods proper is further sup- 
ported by the disposition of tne two important 
nerve cords ( pedal and visceral ) which run parallel 
to one another along the body. In some forms 
there are numerous eyes, which occur, however, not 
on the head, but on the body. Another striking 
feature is the presence of a series of cigljt shell- 
plates along the back. On these and other grounds 
the chitons are separated from gasteropods proper, 
and established as a separate order, on which the 



Chiton elegans. 

name Polyplacophora, alluding to the multiple 
shell-plates, has oeen bestowed. Nor is the order 
a small one. Of the genus Chiton alone over 400 
species have been recorded, and other smaller genera 
are also distinguished. The British species are 
small ; those from warmer climates sometimes 
measure 3 to 4 inches in length. They are un- 
doubtedly representatives of a primitive type, and 
include numerous fossil forms from the Silurian 
onwards. They are not, however, the simplest 
gasteropods, for a few other forms, known it is 
true with less fullness, exhibit the same essential 
features in even simpler expression. These are (a) 
the Neomenue, including the genera Neomenia 
and Proneomenia, and (6) the single genus Chceto- 
derma. The systematic import of these last forms 
has been emphasised by Professor Hubrecht {Quart 
Jour . Micr . Set, 1882 ). Along with the chitons they 
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are usually gathered together into a special sub- 
class or class styled Isopleura or Amphineura, 
names referring to the equal-sided symmetry and 
to the double parallel nerve-cords. See Gastero- 
pods; Haddon, Challenger Report , xv. (1886); 
' Moseley, Quart . Jour. Mtcr . Set. xxv. (1886). 

CMtr&l 9 ft small state under the supremacy of 
Cashmere, in the upper basin of the Kunar, or 
Koshkar, a tributary of the Kabul River, and on the 
borders of Kafiristan. It is 5200 feet above sea- 
level. Major Biddulph, the first European to enter 
it, has described it in liis Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh 
{Calcutta, 1880). * 

Chittagong, or Islamabad ( ‘ residence of the 
faithful, 1 a name conferred by the Moguls, who 
<captured it in 1665), a port of Bengal, 2*20 miles 
E. of Calcutta, on the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal, and on the Karnaphuli River, about 12 miles 
from its mouth. The town is very scattered, built 
entirely on a number of small, steep hills, and is 
notorious for the prevalence of malaria. Formerly 
an important centre of trade under the Portuguese, 
with one of the best ports in India, it has recently 
regained much of the commerce it lost with the rise 
of Calcutta; and in the year 1881-8*2 its trade was 
larger than ever before, the inland imports and 
exports being valued at £612,692, and the sea-borne 
.trade at £1,886,346. The principal imports are salt 
and European goods, the chief exports rice, tea, 
and jute. Pop. (1881) 20,969,— The district of the 
same name, of which the town is the capital, is a 
long narrow strip of country lying between the 
Bay of Bengal and the hill tracts of Chittagong 
.and Arakan, with an area of 2567 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,132,341, two-thirds Mohammedans. 
Most of the local traffic is by the rivers and 
numerous canals or creeks, the latter being one 
of the causes of the unhealthiness of the district, 
in which cholera is endemic, and every form of 
malarious disease constantly at work. — Chittagong 
also gives name to a division — area, 12,118 sq. m. ; 
pop. ( 1881 ) 3,574,048 — and to the hill district to the 
east— area, 5419 sq. m. ; pop. 101,597, three-fourths 
Buddhists —from whose forests a large proportion 
•of the government elephants are obtainecl. 

Chittagong Woody a name somewhat vaguely 
used by cabinetmakers, is usually the wood of 
'Chickrassia tabularis, a tree of the order Cedre- 
laceiT, a native of the mountainous countries to the 
•east of Bengal. In some parts of India it is called 
Cedar or Bastard Cedar , names, however, which 
*re also given to other kinds of wood. It is much 
valued in India, and is used like mahogany ; it is 
often beautifully veined and mottled. 

Chittim, or Kittim, in the Old Testament, is 
usually identified with Cyprus. See also HirriTES. 

Chittor' (‘ little town’), a town of India, the 
headquarters of North Arcot district, on the Poini, 
100 miles W. of Madras. Pop. 5809. 

Chiusa, the name of several places in Italy, the 
largest being Chiusa Sclafani, a town of Sicily, 
31 miles SSW. of Palermo, with oil, fruit, and 
sumach cultivation. Pop. 6874. 

Chiusi, a town of Central Italy, 102 miles 
NNW. of Rome by rail, with a population of 1824, 
stands on an olive-clad eminence in the Val di 
Chiana, not far from the small Lago di Chiusi. In 
ancient times, under the name of Clusium , it was 
one of the twelve republics of Etruria, and the resi- 
dence of Porsenna (q.v.). When Italy was over- 
run by the barbarians, it fell into decay, the whole 
valley was depopulated, and became the pestilential 
pool described oy Dante. Since the improvement 
of the course of the Chiana (q.v.), Chiusi lias begun 
to flourish again along with the whole district. 
But it is in connection with the discovery of 


Etruscan antiquities that the place is chiefly heard 
of. Within this century immense quantities of 
these remains have been found in the neighbour- 
hood in the grottoes that served the ancient EtruB- 
cans as tombs. They consist chiefly of sun-dried 
black earthenware vases, ornaments, relievos, and 
carved stonework, and are preserved in the museums 
at Chiusi and Florence. See Liverani, Le Cota- 
combe di Chiusi (1872). 

Chivalry ( Fr. chevalerie , from chevalier, ‘ a horse- 
man 1 ), a social arrangement of medieval life in 
Christian Europe, of which knighthood formed a 
central feature. It included everything relating to 
martial accomplishments, and the relation between 
vassal and lord, then the chief bond of society. 
With regard to the position of the female sex and 
domestic life, it developed sentiments and manners 
which had a powerful and salutary effect on modern 
society, although it is true that the high, ideal 
standard of purity of morals which it cultivated 
was not always fully exemplified in the lives of 
those who were trained under its influence. 0 Though 
closely connected with feudalism, its germ has by 
some writers been traced to a much earlier age ; and 
analogies have been pointed out between the doc- 
trines of Boethius’s Consolations of Philosophy and 
the ideas contained in the Testament of Love. Bee 
Feudal System, Knight. 

In English Law, Chivalry is used to mean the 
tenure of lands by Knight’s Service, which might 
be general or special, according as the tenant was 
bound to perform to the king or superior military 
service generally, or some particular service. 

The Court 3v Chivalry was a military court 
established by Edward III., of which the Earl 
Marshal and the Lord High Constable were judges. 
It tried military offences, and decided questions of 
personal honour, questions as to coat-armour and 
the like ; and sat for the last time in 1737. 

Chivasso, a town of Northern Italy, on the 
Po, 18 miles NE. of Turin by rail, with trade in 
cattle and corn. Its fortifications were destroyed 
in 1804 by the French. Pop. 4375. 

Chive, or Give ( A Ilium sch amoprasum ), a plant 
of the same genus with the leek and onion (see 
Allium), a perennial, £ to 1 foot in height, with 
very small, flat, clustered bulbs, increasing by its 
bulbs so as to form dense tufts. The leaves are 
tubular, cylindrical-tapering, radical, nearly as long 
as the almost leafless flowering-stem, which is 
terminated by a hemispherical, many-flowered, not 
biilbiferous umbel of bluish red, or, more rarely, 
flesh-coloured flowers. The stamens are included 
within the perianth. This rather pretty little plant 
grows wild on the banks of rivers, in marshy or 
occasionally flooded places, and in rocky pastures in 
the middle latitudes of Europe and Asia, as also 
in the far north of North America. It is a rare 
native of Britain, being only recorded with certainty 
from some localities in Cornwall and Northumber- 
land. In some of the mountainous districts of 
Europe a variety is found, larger and stronger in 
all its parts, and with flowering-stems more leafy. 
Chives— the name is generally used in the plural- 
are commonly cultivated in kitchen-gardens, often 
as an edging for plots, and are used for flavouring 
soups and dishes, and in salads. Their properties 
are very similar to those of the onion. The part 
used is the young leaves, which bear repeated 
cuttings in the season. The bulbs also are by some 
used in preference to onions for pickling, their 
flavour being considered more delicate. For this 
purpose the clumps of bulbs are broken up in 
autumn or early winter, ami planted in well-manured 
ground, in lines four or five inches apart, but stand- 
ing almost close in line. In this way they become 
larger and more succulent by the following autumn, 
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when they are lifted for use, the largest only being 
taken, and the smaller • replanted for a future crop. 

Chtzerots and Burins form one of those 
peculiar races in France that live isolated in the 
. midst of the rest of the population, and are despised 
and hated by their neighbours. They are found in 
the arrondissement of Bourg-en-Bresse, in the depart- 
ment of Ain ; and the communes of Sermoyer, 
Arbigny, Boz, and *Ozan belong to them. Accord- 
ing to tradition, they are descended from the 
Saracens. Although industrious and prosperous, 
they are held in the utmost contempt and detest- 
ation by their peasant neighbours, often themselves 
indolent and destitute. They are looked upon as 
covetous and malicious, anu scarcely would the 
daughter of a small farmer or well-to-do day- 
labourer become the wife of one of them, so that 
they mostly marry among themselves. From time 
immemorial, they have been field-labourers, cattlc- 
. dealers, butchers, and the like. Many of them are 
very goojl-looking, the young women in particu- 
lar being handsome and elear-complexioned, with 
large black eyes. See Michel, Ilistoirc cles Races 
Maudites de la France ct de VEsnagnc (2 vols. Paris, 
1847). 

Chladni, Ernst Florens Friedrich, founder 
of the science of acoustics, was born at Wittenberg, 
November 30, 1756. IV. studied law in his native 
place, and also in Leipzig, where, in 1782, he was 
made Doctor of Laws. Chladni ultimately aban 
doned juridical studies altogether, devoted his 
mind to natural science, and being acquainted with 
music, was led to observe that tin* laws of sound 
were by no means so well established as those of 
other branches of physics. lie therefore began to 
apply his knowledge of mathematics and physics to 
acoustics, and travelled for ten years (after 1802) 
through Germany, Holland, France, Italy, Russia, 
and Denmark, giving lectures on the subject, which 
were very successful. He died in Breslau, April 4, 
1827. Cliladni’s writings include works on the 
theory of sound ( 1787), and on acoustics ( 1802 and 
1817), on meteors (1820), and on the improving of 
musical instruments. There is a Life oy Melde 
(1866). See Sound. 

Chlailiydo'pllorilS' a rare and peculiar mam- 
mal of the sloth and ant-eater order (Edentata); 
in its general features resembling the Armadillos, 
but unique in the character of its skin armour. 








Pichiciago ( Chlamydophorus truncatus ). 

The head and trunk are covered by about twenty 
movable cross bands of quadrangular horny (slightly 
bony) plates. These form an overhanging dorsal 
shield, attached to the body only along the middle 
line of the back. The hind parts are protected by 
the abrupt occurrence of a strong upright bony 
shield attached to the hip-girdle. The snort tail, 
which is broadened out into a trowel shape, and 
tucked in between the legs, is protected by horny 
plates, as are also the dorsal portions of the short, 
clawed limbs. The rest of the body is covered with 


; long silky hair. There are 8 teeth on each side 
above, and 8-9 below. The eyes and ears are 
> inconspicuous. C, truncates (the Pichiciago ) is a 
; burrowing animal, living ‘in the sandy plains of 
the western part of the Argentine Republic. ’ Dur- 
ing the day it keeps to its burrow, and is little 
known. It is 5 or 6 inches in length, with white 
hair and pinkish scales. V. return , from Bolivia, 
is larger, and the dorsal shield has a wider attach- 
ment to the body. See Ant-eater, Armadillo, 
Edentata, Sloth. 

Clllamydosauriis. the Frilled Lizard of Aus- 
tralia, is a lizard with an extraordinary frilled 
membrane attached to the hinder part of the head, 
neck, and chest, and covering its shoulders. This 
lies in plaits when at rest, hut is expanded when 
the animal, which may he three feet long, is irri- 
tated or frightened. It is akin to the Iguanidie. 

Chlamys, a short light mantle, worn as an 
outer garment by ancient Greek youths, and some- 
times adopted, even at an early period, by par- 
ticular Romans, as by L, Scipio and Sulla. A 
common way of arranging it was to pass one of 
its shorter sides round the neck, fastening the two 
cornel’s with a clasp or buckle, and allowing the 
longer part to hang down behind as far as the 
knees. 

Chlopicki, Joseph, a Polish soldier and patriot, 
was horn in Galicia in 1771. Entering the army 
early, he took part in the first irtaunection of the 
Poles, next entered the French service, and served 
with groat credit under NapO&OU in Italy, at 
Kylau and Friedland, in Spain, and next at 
Smolensk and Moskwa. After the taking of Paris 
by the allies in 1814, lie led hack to Poland the 
remains of the Polish troops who had fought under 
Bonaparte, and was well received by the Emperor 
Alexander, who made him a general of division. 
When the second insurrection of the Poles broke 
out in 1830, Chlopicki, who foresaw the hopeless 
nature of the attempt, was forced against his will 
to he dictator, hut after six weeks of contentious 
opposition from the hot-headed ami rashly extreme 
patriotic party, he resigned liis office. But with a 
heroism all the more heroic that he knew too well 
the cause was hopeless, lie re-entered the Polish 
army as a simple soldier, and fought with reckless 
bravery at Wawre and Grochow. Severely wounded 
in one engagement, he retired to Cracow, where he 
died 30th September 1854. (The name is pro- 
nounced Chlopitzki.) 

Chloral ( tricklomldehyde ) is a limpid, colour- 
less, oily liquid, with a peculiar penetrating odour, 
and is formed when anhydrous alcohol is acted on 
by dry chlorine gas. It dissolves sulphur, phos- 
phorus, bromine, and iodine, and is closely allied 
to Aldehyde (q.v.). Chloral combined with one 
equivalent of water forms chloral hydrate, a white 
crystalline substance, with a pungent odour and a 
hitter taste, to which the name chloral is commonly 
though incorrectly applied. Chloral was discovered 
by Liebig in 1831, and investigated by Dumas ; the 
chloral hydrate was first used as an anaesthetic and 
hypnotic by Liebreich in 1869. The chief action 
ot a moderate dose of chloral (15 to 30 grains) is 
the production of sleep, closely resembling natural j 
sleep, and usually sound and refreshing. It has | 
also a marked effect in quieting excitement, as in j 
insanity or delirium ; and in relaxing spasm, and i 
checking convulsions and allied conditions. Its j 
action os an anesthetic is very capricious and I 
uncertain ; medicinal doses sometimes relieve pain 
completely, but much more often fail to do so. It 
lessens the force of the heart’s action, and in large 
doses greatly reduces the temperature of the body ; 
and to these effects the fatal results that sometimes 
follow its administration are chiefly due. As a 
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hypnotic it is most valuable in cases where opium 
or morphia is dangerous or undesirable (in children, 
in disease of the kidneys ), and where sleeplessness 
is combined with excitement (delirium of fevers, 
delirium tremens, insanity); but it may be em- 
ployed in many other cases with advantage. In 
tetanus (lockjaw), and other diseases attended by 
convulsions, it is often of great value. It acts as 
an antidote in poisoning by strychnia and Calabar 
bean. It must be employed with the greatest 
caution, or not at all wnere there is any reason to 
suspect weakness of the heart, or embarrassment 
of the circulation from any other cause ; in such 
cases dangerous symptoms are very readily produced 
by it. When habitually employed to procure sleep, 
it is generally less hurtful than opium ; but some- i 
times 1 profound melancholy and enfechlement of 
the will, muscular lassitude , inability to sleep 
without the drug,’ and other untoward symptoms 
(called collectively chloral ism) result, and only 
disappear when its use is discontinued. Moreover, 
fatal accidents from its indiscriminate use are far 
from uncommon. Poisoning by chloral should be 
treated by keeping the patient warm, attempting 
to rouse him, administering coffee and small doses 
of strychnia or atropia. 

When chloral hydrate is treated with caustic 
potash, pure chloroform is obtained ; but owing to 
the expense, this process has not come into use in 
Great Britain. It has been supposed that its 


t has been supposed that its 
ty is the result of a similar 


anesthetic property is the result of a similar 
formation of chloroform in the blood, but no 
evidence of this is forthcoming. 

Clllorailtlta ceaN a small group, chiefly tropi- 
cal, allied to the peppers, aromatic and stimulant. 
Chloranthus inconspic.it ns is the Clm-lan of the 
Chinese, who use it for perfuming teas. 

Chloric Acid, HC10 3 , is the acid correspond- 
ing to the hypothetical oxide of chlorine, repre- 
sented by the formula C1 2 0 5 . It is a syrupy liquid, 
with faint chlorine odour and acid reaction. A 
piece of paper dipped into it becomes charred and 
takes fire, and it is instantly decomposed by con- 
tact with organic matter. In itself it is not of 
much importance, but it forms a class of salts 
called chlorates , one of which at least is well 
known. Chlorate of potash, KC10 3 , is an article 
of commercial value, and may be prepared by pass- 
ing chlorine into a solution of caustic potash, lieat- 


l Chlorine, which is present as chloride, ais in chlo- 
, ride of calcium, CaCL, has no bleaching power, and 
\ is not estimated by colorimetry. 

The process is one of volumetric analysis, ana 
the apparatus used is similar to that described in 
the article on Analysis (q.v.). There are several 
practical methods of chlonmetry, all based on the 
principle of measuring the oxidising power of the 
bleaching powder. Tins is arrived at by making 
a solution containing a definite amount of pure 
sulphate of iron, arsenious acid, or other substance 
capable of being oxidised, running in the solution 
of bleaching powder very slowly, and then by 
suitable tests determining the exact point when 
oxidation has taken place. By calculation the 
amount of ‘ available chlorine * is at once obtained. 
Where substances other than bleaching powder 
are under examination, slight modifications of the 
process may be necessary. 

Chlorine (sym. Cl ; atom. wt. 35*5; Gr. chloros, 
1 pale green ’ ) is a non-metallic element discovered 
by Scheele in 1774, and named by him dlphlogisti - 
catcd marine air. Afterwards, in 1810, Davy 
proved it to be an elementary body, and gave it the 
name which it now bears. In nature it is always 
found in a state of combination. United with 
sodium, Na, it occurs very largely as the chloride 
of sodium, Nad — common salt — in the ocean ; in 
large beds, as rock-salt; in all natural waters, 
including even, rain-water; in clays, soils, lime- 
stone ; in volcanic incrustations ; and in the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms. The preparation of 
gaseous chlorine by its liberation, directly or in- 
directly, from cfnnmon salt, has been fully described 
| under "Bleaching Powder, which is tlie form in 
which chlorine is prepared and employed commer- 
cially. For experimental purposes the gas may 
be received in jars filled with warm water at the 
pneumatic trough, when the chlorine rises into the 
par, and displaces the water. When thus obtained 
it is a yellowish-green gas with a peculiar and 
suffocating odour, is not combustible, and is a very 
feeble supporter of ordinary combustion. A lighted 
candle placed in it burns with a very smoky name, 
owing to the hydrogen of the oil alone burning, while 
the carbon is liberated. Several of the metals, 
such as antimony, copper, and arsenic, in a fine 
state of division, or in the condition of thin leaves, 
at once become red hot, and burn when introduced 
into the gas. A piece of thin paper soaked in 
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ing the liquid, and crystallising out the salt It \ turpentine likewise bursts into flame. Chlorine is 
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forms pearly plates, which, when heated melt and | a heavy gas, nearly 2A times heavier than air, 
give oft oxygen in abundance. So also when ■ ifcH ^ eciflc ^tvity being 2*470 (air = 1*000) ; it is 
thrown on led- hot chaicoal, oxygen is given oft, | soluble in cold water to the extent of two volumes 
and violent deflagration ensues. On account of j 0 f c hj 0 rine in one of w T atcr, and yields a solution 
this property it is used in the preparation of rogeml(ling the gas in colour, odour, and other 
coloured fires, but its use is not unattended with properties? The principal properties of chlorine 
danger, owing to their tendency to spontaneous ‘ ire those of a bleacher of cotton and linen (see 
combustion and its explosive properties when Bleaching) and a most powerful Disinfectant 
triturated with sulphur. Mixed cautiously with ( v ) The gas can be condensed by pressure and 
amorphous phosphorus, previously moistened with ^ ld into a transparent dark greenish yellow limpid 
alcohol, it forms a mixture which when dry, ex- liqnia with a ' g p ecific gravity of 1-330 (water 
plod es if tapped with a pencil. This mixture is Jj.qoo), which also possesses bleaching properties 
employed in the manufactuie of_ some kinds of and a most powerful odour. On the animal system 
matches, which give a slight explosion when struck. cMorine act * in very minute quantity, by produc- 
If a crystal of chlorate of potash lie placed on a in a gonga ’ tion of warmth in the respiratory 
piece of paper saturated with turpentine, and a pa " g> aml incre asi„g the expectoration ; in 
diop of sulphuric acid added, it causes the in- | ar g e quantity, bv causing spasm of the glottis, 
flaming of the tun.entine with explosive rapidity. vio ? ent ‘ C0U gh, and a feeling of suffocation The 
The chlorate is also used in medicine, and in a workmen in chemical manufactories, who get 
compressed form has become a popular remedy in accustomei i to the chlorine in small quantities, 
certain forms of sore throat. are generall v gt0 ut-at least, lay on fat-but com- 

Chlortmetry is the process of estimating the plain of acidity in the stomach, which they correct 
proportion of * available chlorine’ in Bleaching by taking chalk, and also suffer from the corrosion 
Powder (q.v.), which may vary from 20 to 40 per of their teeth, which are eaten away to stumps, 
cent. The term available applies only to that The antidotes to the evil effects of the introduction 
portion of the chlorine which is easily liberated, of chlorine into the lungs are the inhalation of the 
and which takes part in the bleaching process, vapour of w ater, alcohol, ether, or chloroform ; but 


drop of sulphuric acid added, it causes the in- 
flaming of tne turpentine with explosive rapidity. 
The chlorate is also used in medicine, and in a 


compressed form has become a popular remedy in 
certain forms of sore throat. 

Chlortmetry is the process of estimating the 
proportion of * available chlorine’ in Bleaching 
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the latter two should never be resorted to except 
under medical supervision. 

Chlorine forms with other substances a very 
large number of chemical compounds. Mixed with 
hydrogen in equal volumes, and exposed to sunlight 
or flanle, union takes place with explosive energy, 
and hydrochloric acia, HC1, is produced. Tliis 
acid forms an extensive class of salts called chlorides 
(see Hydrochloh;c Acid), but many of these 
may be produced by the direct combination of 
chlorine with the metals, as in the experiments 
described above. Chlorine replaces other elements 
or groups of atoms in organic compounds, forming 
chloro-derivatives. In combination with carbon and 
hydrogen it forms many substances, among which 
Chloroform (q.v.) is perhaps chief. Chlorine forms 
with oxygen a series of oxygen acids— viz. Hvpo- 
clilorous, HCIO ; Chlorous, HClOo ; Chloric, HC10 3 ; 
and Perchloric Acid, H010 4 ; the more important 
of which are referred to under separate heads. 

Chlorite (Gr. chloros , ‘green'), or Ri pi oolite, 
an abundftnt mineral, consisting of silica, alumina, 
magnesia, and protoxide of iron, in somewhat 
variable proportions. It is of a green colour, and 
occurs now and again crystallised in minute hexa- 
gonal plates, or in aggregates of small leaflets, 
either singly or disposed in radial groups, which are 
scattered over the joint-surfaces of certain rocks, 
or may occur in a thin incrustation upon other 
minerals. It is rather soft, and is easily broken 
or scratched \vith a knife. Before the blowpipe it 
is with difficulty fused oft thin edges. It is readily 
distinguished from talc by yielding water in a closed 
tube. There are several other minerals included 
with ripidolite under the ‘chlorite group’ which 
are with difficulty distinguished from ripidolite and 
from each other. Chlorite enters largely into the 
formation of certain schistose rocks (e.g. Chlorite- 
schist, q.v.), and is common as a decomposition- 
product after such minerals as mica, augite, horn- 
blende, and garnet. 


Chlorite-scllist, a green schistose rock, in 
which chlorite is abundant in foliated plates, 
usually blended with minute grains of quartz, and 
often with felspar, mica, talc, or magnetite. 

Cliloritic Marl, a thin bed of white or pale- 
yellow marl, sometimes indurated, containing dark- 
greon glauconitic grains, phosphatic nodules, and 
iron pyrites. It belongs to the Cretaceous system, 
coming between the Upper Greensand and Chalk 
Marl. It is characterised by the abundance of 
Scaphites wqucilis , a species of ammonites. It is 
confined to the southern districts of England 
occupied by the Cretaceous rocks. 

Chlorodyne is a patent medicine of con- 
siderable popularity, invented by lfr James Collis 
Browne ( 1819-84), but largely imitated by various 
chemists. It contains opium, chloroform, prussic 
acid, and probably Indian hemp, and is flavoured 
with sugar ami peppermint. As it is apt to 
separate into two liquids on standing, it should 
never be taken unless it has previously been well 
shaken ; and as, in taking a dose of chlorodyne, the 
patient swallows an unknown quantity of three 
or four of the deadliest poisons with which we are 
acquainted, it is always advisable to begin with 
small doses. It is unquestionably a compound 
which sometimes succeeds in allaying pain and 
inducing sleep when opiates have failed; but 
whether a physician is justified in recommending 
a remedy with the composition of which he is un- 
acquainted is a doubtful question. To meet this 
difficulty the Medical Council, in the 1885 edition 
of the British Pharmacopoeia, have introduced the 
tincture of chloroform and morphia, which practi- 
cally represents chlorodyne. Five to fifteen drops 
is the average dose. 


Chloroform, CHC1 S , was discovered as a 
chemical curiosity about the same time ( 1831 ) by 
Guthrie in America, Liebig in Germany, and 
Soubeiran in France. Soon, however, its pro- 
perties as a stimulant when taken internally 
attracted attention, and when in 1847 it was 
brought into prominent notice as an anaesthetic by 
Sir James Simpson, it was at once recognised as 
one of the most valuable contributions of chemical 
science to suffering humanity. See Anaesthesia. 

Chloroform is composed of 12 parts of carbon, 

1 part of hydrogen, and 106£ parts of chlorine. It 
may be produced in several ways, but in this 
country at least the process by which it is obtained 
from bleaching powder is tlie only one adopted 
on the large scale. The materials employed are 
bleaching powder, alcohol, and water. The bleach- 
ing powder and water are mixed together to form 
a thin cream, the alcohol added, and the whole 
placed in a capacious still, connected with suitable 
condensing apparatus. On the application of heat 
the contents rapidly froth up, and even though 
the external application of heat be stopped, the 
chemical action is so violent that the chloroform 
distils over rapidly along with water and any 
excess of alcohol. As so obtained it is very impure, 
and requires to be carefully treated with sulphuric 
acid, and then redistilled before it is ht for 
nmesthetic purposes. Pure chloroform is a limpid, 
mobile, colourless, volatile liquid, with a character- 
istic odour, and a powerful sweetish tasto. When 
diluted with alcohol it enters into the composition 
of artificial fruit-essences, to which it gives a 
flavour akin to that of ripe apple's. / It is a very 
I heavy liquid, its specific gravity being about 1*500 
(water = 1*000), and as it does not readily mix 
with or dissolve in water, it falls to the bottom 
when poured into a vessel of that liquid, forming 
a distinct layer. Chloroform is readily miscible 
with alcohol and ether, and it dissolves camphor, 
amber, gutta-percha, wax, black and red kealing- 
wax, iodine, and bromine, as well as strychnine 
and other alkaloids. It dissolves a small propor- 
tion of water, being also slightly soluble in that 
liquid. Chloroform is not combustible in the 
ordinary sense of the term, but when its vapour is 
brought in contact with flame it burns, imparting 
a green tint to it, and irritating fumes are pro- 
duced. Pure chloroform is not met with in 
commerce owing to the readiness with which it 
decomposes when exposed to light. In order to- 
prevent this a small proportion of alcohol is added, 
the specific gravity being thus reduced from 1 *500 
to 1*497. When evaporated on the hand no 
disagreeable odour should be noticeable, and when 
shaken with sulphuric acid only a very slight 
discoloration of the acid (due to the small pro- 
portion of alcohol) should result. Besides its 
anesthetic properties, which are elsewhere dis- 
cussed (see Anesthesia), chloroform is used in 
medicine both externally and internally. When 
applied to the skin or any of the mucous mem- 
branes it acts as a powerful irritant, producing a 
burning sensation, and on this account it is of 
value as an application in rheumatism, lumbago, 
and neuralgia. As an application to a decayed 
tooth its action is twofold, as a stimulant and 
counter-irritant locally, and also to a partial extent 
as an anaesthetic. Taken internally, diluted with 
alcohol, it is a powerful stimulant, and readily 
produces a species of intoxication. It is by some 
habitually taken as a narcotic luxury. As chloric 
ether, a product distilled from bleaching powder, 
and containing chloroform, it enters into tne com- 
position of cough mixtures, pick-me-ups, &c. 

Chlorophyll, as its name implies, is leaf -green , 
the ordinary colouring matter of vegetation. Micro- 
scopic examination of plant tissues shows it some- 
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times to tinge the whole protoplasm of the cell 
( though never the cell sap ). Much more generally, 
however, it is collected into definite bodies, the 
so-called chlorophyll granules, or less frequently, as 
in some of the lower algfe, arranged in starlike 
masses ( Zygnema ) or spiral bands ( Spirogvra ). A 
brief immersion of the specimen in alcohol suffices 
to dissolve out the chlorophyll, and leave the form 
of the chlorophyll bodies unaltered ; and the solu- 
tion may then be conveniently studied in a fresh 
state, as it gradually fades on keeping. It is of a 
deep rich green by transmitted, but of characteristic 
deen red colour by reflected light; in a word, is 
highly fluorescent. The absorption -spectrum is 
quite characteristic ; yet the complex nature of the 
substance is strongly argued for on the ground of 
the following experiment. Shake up the alcoholic 
solution with benzol, and when the two fluids have 
had time to separate, we find the green to have 
disappeared. The lighter alcohol above is now of a 
strongly yellow hue, while the subjacent benzol is 
of a distinctly bluish green. To these colouring 
matters the names Xanthoph yll and Cyatwphyll are 
commonly given. While their separate spectra are 
quite characteristic, their combined spectrum seems 
to restore that of chlorophyll. The latter sub- 
stance resembles the blue-green colouring matter of 
some of the lowest algie (Oscillatoria, &c.), while 
the yellow substance recalls that of many buds 
and iloWers. Others, however, maintain that these 
substances are really the result of a destructive 
decomposition of true chlorophyll ; while Gautier 
has even' prepared* green needle-like crystals which 
he regards as chlorophyll in a pure state. The 
chemical composition of chlorophyll is also a matter 
of considerable difficulty, both on account of its 
own easy aecomposability, and its being necessarily 
accompanied' hy other extractive substances; thus 
the question of the presence or absence of iron has 
been much debated, a matter which seems to in- 
dicate variability of composition. This is further 
borne out by the labours of spectroscopists. Thus 
in addition to the familiar well-defined analogous 
colouring matters which characterise respectively 
the blue-green algie, the brown and the red (see 
Sea weeps), researches such as those of Sorby and 
others seem to indicate a number of varieties too 
numerous even for enumeration. This varietal 
range, however, may best be approached after 
considering the conditions in which chlorophyll is 
formed. Of the chemical factors little can be said 
save that the presence of iron in the soil seems to 
be quite indispensable; the physical conditions 
are, however, simpler. 

A sufficient temperature is necessary to the for- 
mation of chlorophyll ; for seedlings from 4° to 8° C. 
being a minimum, while the process is said to take 
place most rapidly, on the average, at about 35° C. 
The most important condition is, however, the pres- 
ence of light ; with rare exceptions, plants cannot 
form any chlorophyll in darkness. The blanching 
of celery or leeks is a familiar instance of this, or 
conversely, the green coating acquired by a potato- 
tuber where it happens to have been denuded of its 
covering of earth. Shoots formed in darkness form 
colouring matter indeed, but only of a pale-yellow 
hue, the so-called etiolin ; after a very brief exposure 
to light, especially if direct sunshine, chlorophyll 
appears, apparently by direct transformation of the 
former. The other colouring matters oi plants 
are sometimes in protoplasm granules (chrorno- 
plasts), but more frequently also in solution in the 
sap ; and these frequently are present in such abund- 
ance, especially in the epidermis, &c. , as to mask 
the chlorophyll altogether, as happens especially in 
so many of our hothouse plants with decorative 
leaves. The general tendency of research is to 
indicate that all the phenomena of plant colour 


seem intimately connected with what we may term 
the general life-history of chlorophyll. Thus the 
yellows and reds of young shoots and leaves in 
spring may be interpreted os having some relation 
to the development of chlorophyll, if not absolutely 
stages of the process ; while the same suggestion 
arises with regard to the colouring matters of 
flowers, which are similarly to be regarded as 
imperfectly vegetative shoots, although in this case 
through the onset of the reproductive function, 
instead of merely by reason of immaturity. Finally 
also with regard to the autumnal hues, in which 
the chlorophyll pigment seems to be disintegrating 
through colour-stages analogous to those of its 
evolution in spring, or of its arrestment in the 
flower. In favour of such a view evidence is forth- 
coming from either end of the vegetable kingdom. 
Thus Cienkowsky has shown that in the case of 
certain unicellular alga\ which like the common 
Protococcus of rain-water, possess red pigment as 
well as green when passing into the resting stage, 
the quantity of red may be increased in proportion 
as autumnal conditions are reproduced by artificially 
lowering the temperature, and vice, versd. The 
same experiment may be made with the common 
Sempcrvivums, Sedums, &c., whose leaves become 
more or less red in autumn or winter; those of 
Thuja (Arbor Vitve) similarly become brownish, 
but recover themselves in spring. Among almost 
all cultivated plants, variegated varieties tend to 
arise, that is to say, we have certain cell -areas of 
the leaf-parenchyma destitute of chlorophyll. The 
conditions of this are obscure (see VARIEGATED 
Plants ) ; but *it is noteworthy that this loss of 
chlorophyll may also take place" in lower plants, so 
that there is considerable ground for regarding 
at least many apparent fungi as simply alga^ which 
have degenerated in this respect through parasit- 
ism. Phanerogamous parasites like Tootliwort - 
(q.v.) or Dodder (q.v.) similarly become almost 
completely blanched. 

Chlorophyll apparently identical with that of 
green parts of plants, can be experimentally de- 
monstrated in the tissues of certain animals ; and 
although this has in many cases been shown to be 
due to the presence of symbiotic alga^ (see Sym- 
biosis), there remain cases — e.g. llydra viridis , 
&c v and at the very least Paramceeium viride , in 
which we have undeniably intrinsic chlorophyll, 
and this of truly vegetable function. 

The development of our knowledge with respect 
to the functions of chlorophyll is still far from com- 
plete, and may in any case be more conveniently 
treated under Leaf and Vegetable Physiology 
( q. v. ) ; suffice it therefore to state here the elemen- 
tary and essential fact that its presence is in every 
case constantly associated with the process of 
assimilation , or elaboration of new products by help 
of the energy of sunlight, upon which the continued • 
nutrition of the green plant depends ; and of which 
the formation of starch with decomposition of car- 
bonic anhydride and disengagement of oxygen are 
the most obvious chemical results. A fuller account 
of the state of knowledge and opinion upon this 
portion of the subject will be found in the articles 
referred to. 

Cliloropg. See Corn Fly. 

Chloro'sis ( Gr. chloros , ‘ pale green ’ ), a peculiar 
form of aiuvmia or bloodlessness, common in young 
women, and connected with the disorders incident 
to the critical period of life. It has been called the 
green sickness , from the peculiar dingy greenish- 

J fellow hue of the complexion ; the green colour, 
lowever, is not always present.* The disease is 
attended with very great debility, and often with 
breathlessness, palpitation, and other distressing 
or even alarming symptoms. In a few cases it is 
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associated with imperfect development of the larger la gloria , ami the ordinary infusion 1 Aurora. * In 
arteries, and is then incurable ; but in the vast thesolid form, mixed with much sugar, cream, and 
majority of cases it ^ yields readily to treatment various confections, chocolate is largely used as a 
unless complicated with some other disease. The sweetmeat, and is introduced in pastry. 

are ® i . r \ exercise j Chocolate Root. SeeOEUM. 
often salt-water baths, with a nutritious and * • T i* i 

rather stimulating diet, and purgatives if required ; ?? American Indians, be- 

together with sucTi special remedies as are adapted : ll i l ?i»if{n^ H,l e J^£? a i aC / ori . n ^ r ^ 

for restoring deficient secretions, and bringing the w ?, entra P orfclons Mississiiipi, but 

entire female system of organs into rVJ »»w settled in the south-east of Indian Territory, 


entire female system of organs into a "natural ? T i' ea8C ViT? 

SSgSa'hTL. J^£Tt£ =: Y 

X'ladpte: 

see Plants (Diseases op). Chodowieckl* Daniel Nikolaus, Herman 

painter and copperplate engraver, was born in 
C/llOftC6* Rufus, a scholarly American lawyer, 1726 at Danzig, and died director of the Academy 
born m Essex, Massachusetts, 1st October 1799, of Sciences at Berlin, 7th February 1801. He pro- 
graduated at Dartmouth in 1819, and was admitted duced some 3000 plates, mostly small. 

t A e 0 ] )ar \ n 182 . 3, **® 8at . in congress from 1830 Choir. See Church and Chancel. 

to 1834, when he settled in Boston. Here his An ,i Ki n<r < llw pi • . „„ 

singular eloquence rapidly advanced him to the Choirs ftllu Choral Singlllg. Chon pro- 
place of leader of the Massachusetts bar; indeed, % rly d ? n< ? 45 " f the , boi , ly °! who perform 

It has been claimed for him that he was the most , the nmHlc ? 1 } mi ? of a dmnhjervm. but has lately 

ba8 nFn i«A? ir, f * £• I J f te< • Stat ? tion of a choir is so variable that only a few general 

lfUifl hi i hpnlth irh'imr wnv hF o^fl Ja ’’ In principles can be indicated. The commonest and 

Sx! &ova ^ typical ton! h^at of the fjnn-part choir ^ mixed 


[ has produced. After a term in the United States 
senate, 1841-45, lie returned to his profession ; in 
1859, his health giving way, he sailed for Europe, 
but stopped at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where ho 
died July 13. His writings, with a memoir, were 

S ublished at Boston in 1862. See Neilsons 
Temories of Unfits C/ioajf (Boston, 1884). 

Chocolate is a preparation of the seeds of 
Theobroma Cacao (see Cocoa), matle by grinding 
the seeds mixed with water to a very fine paste. 
The mill is usually constructed of heavy metal 
rollers turning in a circular course upon a flat 
metal plate. A curved knife or scoop is attached 
to the rollers in such-wise that it shall return 
the paste continually to he crushed and recrushed 
by tne rollers until it becomes almost impalpable. 
The object of this is to render the nut, otherwise 
difficult of solution, readily diffusible in water or 
milk when used as a beverage. The paste when 
unmixed, or mixed only with Hour or other far- 
inaceous material, is usually called Cocoa, hut 
when much sugar or spices such as vanilla, 
cinnamon, &c. are added, it bears the name of 
Chocolate. The two names are much confounded 
commercially. Chocolate is moulded into cakes or 
sold in powder or flakes formed by simply drying 
the paste as it comes from the mill. The seeds 
or nuts contain a large proportion (30 to 50 per 
cent.) of oily matter (cocoa butter). This may he 
partially removed or all retained in the chocolate. 


In the latter case much of it is mechanically adher- 
ent to the sugar or farinaceous matter. Chocolate 
is a favourite beverage in Spain, Italy, and other 
southern countries, especially for breakfast ; the 
cake or powder is heated and diffused in water or 
milk with much stirring. The Italian rarely uses 
butter, but cuts his bread into sippets and Hips 
them in his chocolate, the oily matter of which 
performs the same nutritive functions as the butter 
we spread on our bread. It is sometimes mixed 
with coffee in Italy, and there known as mis- 
chiata. It is also made into a paste with cream 
and sugar and frozen as chocolate ice. . Vanilla is 
the favourite flavouring. The name appears to 
be Mexican, Chocolatl ( choco , ‘cocoa,’ and latl , 
‘water’). It was introduced from America to 
Europe by the Spaniards. It is highly nutritious, 
containing a large proportion of nitrogenous flesh- 
forming material. On this account it is used as 
portable food by many mountaineers. An excess- 
ively rich food is obtained by preparing it with 
milk and then whisking in a raw egg. The 
waiters at certain Italian coffee-houses call tins I 


voices— i.e. both male and female ; the soprano 
part, however, is often taken by boys, and the 
next by male alto voices. While ;it is desirable 
that the individual voices should themselves be 
good and well trained, there are requisites over 
and above those looked for in sdlo singing. These 
are briefly : ( 1 ) An equal balance of voice-power 
in each part ; ( 2 ) adaptation of tl*e number of 
voices to the size of the building where they sing ; 
(3) an exact sense of time and rhythm in the 
singers, and the power of maintaining each part 
independent, while still in agreement with the 
others; (4) facility in singing at sight; and (5) 
frequent practice together. Though many choirs 
are guidca by the organist alone, or have* merely 
a leader, a conductor is always of the greatest 
advantage, much of the expression and effect de- 
pending on him, and the more so in proportion as 
the choir and the works sung are larger. It is a 
much debated point whether the choir should sing 
alone, or guide the singing of the congregation. 
In not a few American churches the former 
principle is developed in a singular form, the 
quartet choir consisting merely of four solo 
singers, by whom alone the whole music of the 
service is sung. 

In the Eastern Church the music is unaccom- 
panied, and is sung by the priest and choir alone. 
The choir of the Imperial Chapel in St Petersburg 
consists of about 1 20 voices, men and boys, who have 
no other occupation. In the Church of Rome the 
most notable is the Sistine or papal choir in Rome. 
Its genealogy is traceable to tne singing schools 
established by very early popes, but extensively 
developed by Gregory tne Great. It has for a 
long while consisted of thirty -two choral chap- 
lains, occasionally supplemented, and has gener- 
ally possessed specimens of the rare adult male 
soprano voice, the leader in 1888 being one. They 
sing unaccompanied, hut the organ is generally 
used in other Roman Catholic services. The effect 
of their singing during the Passion-week has been 
well described in Mendelssohn’s letters. A body of 
some thirty-five of them were brought by the pope 
to the coronation of Napoleon in NOtre Dame, 
Paris, and entirely eclipsed a large chorus accom- 
panied by eighty harps which was expected to 
produce an unprecedented effect. Since 1870 this 
choir lias been very seldom heard at all. In the 
Lutheran churches in Gennany, when there is a 
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choir, as a rule they sing alone, and the congrega- 
tion alone. The choir sing ( unaccompanied ) poly- 
phonic motets, or less familiar hymns, the congre- 
gation singing the chorales in unison, with organ 
accompaniment. The most celebrated German 
choirs are those of the cathedral in Berlin and 
of the Thomas Church at Leipzig. The English 
cathedral choirs are more or less richly endowed, 
Durham standing at the head with £2400 a year. 
As a specimen, some details may be given in regard 
to Norwich. Here the choir consists of fourteen 
choristers ( boys ) and eight lay clerks (men). For 
the purpose oi antiphonal singing these are divided 
into two sides, denominated (from the seats of the 
precentor and dean respectively ) the Cantoris and 
Decani. The lay clerks are appointed hy the 
•dean ; the choristers are trained by the organist, 
and have two rehearsals daily. A full rehearsal 
of all the choir is held weekly ; they all attend on 
Sundays and festivals and (with the exception 
that each lay clerk is entitled to one week’s ab- 
sence in six) at the daily services. The precentor 
has the whole control of the choir, selection of 
music, &c., while the organist is responsible for 
the accompaniments, the training of the choristers, 
&c. The late l)r Buck of Norwich was perhaps 
the most celebrated trainer of cathedral choirs in 
the 19th century. Among the noted English choirs 
Are those of the Temple Church in London and 
Magdalen and New College Chapels, Oxford. 
There is almost no literature on this subject, but 
much information is contained in Cur wen’s Studies 
in Worship Music (two series, Lond. 1885-88). 
See Chords. 

Cliolseul-Aiiiboisc, Etienne Francois, 
Due I)E, nSrifister of Louis XV., was born in 1719. 
He served with credit in the Austrian Wars of 
Succession, and through the favour of the king’s 
mistress, Madame de Pompadour, became lieuten- 
ant-general in 1748, and Due de Choiseul in 1758. 
He was sent to Koine and next to Vienna in 
4756 to arrange the alliance between France and 
Austria against Frederick the Great, and it was 
his policy that brought about later the family 
league or the Bourbon monarchs in Europe. He • 
made himself very popular by the fairly favourable 
terms he obtained in 1763 at the close of a dis- 
.astrous war, and further by his opposition to the 
Jesuits. He conceived, and almost carried out, a 
plan for the formal emancipation of the Galliean 
►Church from papal influence, improved the army 
and navy, developed the trade and industry botli 
•of the nation and of the colonies, and opened up 
anew an intercourse with India, whose native 
princes were assisted by French officers in their 
•endeavours to expel the British from the peninsula. 
He had spies in every European court, and so 
ruled all diplomatic and political cabals as to 
■deserve the title the Empress, of ltussia gave him, 
Le Cochcr de V Europe . His power haa survived 
the death of his patroness in 1764, but the rise of 


the congrega- but Primus {Cerasus) vtrginiana , serotina , and 
ipanied ) poly- borealis may be especially ' mentioned. The bark 
3 , the congre- is used as a febrifuge and tonic, under the name of 
i, with organ Wild Cherny Bark; and by distilling it with water, 
ited German a volatile oil is obtained from it, associated with 
i Berlin and hydrocyanic acid, called Oil of Wild Cherry . 

The English Choke-damp, also called after damp ox foul- 
:hly endowed, damp, is the carbonic acid gas given off by coal 
C24(X) a year, which accumulates in coal-miAcs, and may suffo- 
ven in regard ca te those exposed to it. It is distinguished from 
8 of fourteen fire-damp , the marsh-gas or light carburetted 
(men), Tor hydrogen which causes the explosions. See COAL, 
ie are divided Mining. 

3 seats of the * * ........ 

Cantoris and , Choking, m its slighter forms, is a very 
tited hy the familiar occurrence, and results from a morsel, of 
the organist food or other solid, or even a drop of liquid, passing 
'ull rehearsal into the Larynx (q.v.) or upper opening of the 
ill attend on windpipe, instead of the gullet, or in popular 
lie exception parlance ‘going down the wrong way ’ It is 
le week’s ab- generally caused by a breath being suddenly drawn 
’he precentor coughing, laughing, &c. while food ordluid is in 
selection of the mou th ; and a violent fit of coughing follows 
sponsible for till the offending substance is expelled from the 
lie choristers windpipe. Sometimes, however, a larger mass — 
was perhaps e - g* a naif -chewed piece of meat— is drawn into 
ral choirs in the opening of the windpipe, completely blocking i 
Inglisli choirs it, and arresting respiration altogether. This con- 
London and dition is one of extreme danger; the sufferer 
els Oxford becomes purple in the face, and if not at once 
subject but relieved will certainly and (prickly die of suffoca- 
vens Studies tion. The obstructing substance is usually within 
id. 1885-88). reach, and may often be dislodged if a bystander 
promptly pushes his forefinger to the back of the 
throat and attempts to draw it forward. A child 
r RANCOlS, may sometimes he saved by holding it up by 
born in 1719. the heels and shaking it, or slapping its back. 
ian Wars of if these measures fail, a sharp-pointed knife, a 
>f the king’s penknife for instance, must be promptly pushed 
ame lieu ten- in t Q the windpipe to admit air to it below the 
seul m 1758. obstruction. See Tracheotomy, (Esophagus, 

> Vienna in Pharynx. . . 

rrance and In cattle , the causes fall under two heads: 
and it was ( i ) those that depend on the material swallowed ; 
the family and ( g ) those that depend on the animal swallowing. 
Europe. He Under the first head we find sharp-pointed objects 
y favourable which become fixed into or entangled in the 
>se of a dis- membrane lining the throat and gullet ; solid 
ution to the masses too large to pass on to the stomach ; dry 
trrieu out, a farinaceous materials which clog in the passage, 
the Galilean The second class of causes consists in inflammation 
id the armv 0 f the throat, or irritation of the organs of degluti- 
ldustry both tion ; constrictions of the passage ; ulceration of 
l opened up the oesophagus, which is apt to follow choking, 
hose native and j s the cause of a relapse ; lastly, without any 
sers in their disease of the deglutitory organs, an animal may 
c peninsula. ], e choked by eating too greedily, and imperfectly 
urt, and so masticating or salivating its food, 
ibals as to The symptoms vary according to the position 
a gave him, 0 f the obstruction. Many of the most alarming 
ad survived avmnfconiH ariufi from tho naiimdi becoming dis- 


Madame Dubarry, who succeeded Madame de Pom- 
padour in the king’s affections, gradually alien- 
ated Louis from his able minister, who retired in 
1770 to his magnificent estate of Chanteloup, where 
he lived in princely splendour. After the accession 
of Louis XVI. he received permission to return to 
Paris, and was often consulted, but never recovered 
his official position. Ho died May 7, 1785. 

Choke-cherry, a name given to certain 
nearly allied species of Cherry (q.v.), natives of 
North America, having small fruit in racemes, 
like the Bird-cherry or Cherry-laurel (q.v.), from 
which latter, however, they are easily distinguished 
by their deciduous leaves. The fruit is at first rather 
Agreeable, but afterwards astringent in the mouth. 
The species and varieties are not easily definable, 


symptoms arise from the paunch becoming dis- 
tended by gas. See Hoven. 

Remove the obstruction with the hand when 
you can. Cause the animal to swallow the sub- 
stance, if possible, by giving it water, oil, or Bella- 
donna solution. Carefully push the offending 
agent down by a probang, if it is possible to effect 
this, and if withdrawal by the mouth is impractic- 
able. In some cases the gullet has to be cut into 
by a qualified surgeon. After a case pf choking, 
keep the animal on soft food, and attend to its 
general health, in order to avoid a relapse, which 
is of frequent occurrence in cattle. Cattle are 
most frequently choked by sliced turnips and 
potatoes, and these should consequently be pulped, 
or mashed. 

Cholecystot'omy, the opening of the gall- 
bladder. See Calculus. 
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Cholera (Fr. choltra asiatique). The Creek 
■word cholera (connected with cholc, ‘bile,’ as is 
also the English 4 choler * ) was used by both Hippo- 
crates and Celsus to describe sporadic cholera (see 
below )., The term is now rather loosely employed 
to denote various forms of disease ( such as cfiickcn 
cholera, for which see Poultry). In this article 
it is used as the designation for Asiatic, Oriental, 
•fcr Epidemic Cholera, otherwise called Cholera 
Morbus or Pestilential Cholera. This disease 
has been popularly believed to be a new dis- 
ease which made its first appearance in Bundel- 
khand in 1817, when 5000 men died in five days ; 
but there is no doubt .that it has a far more 
.ancient origin, and has visited Europe since 1500 
A.D. Cholera is a specific disease characterised 
by violent vomiting and purging, with rice-water 
•evacuations, cramps, and collapse ; tending to run 
•a rapidly fatal course, and capable of being com- 
municated from person to person by means of the 
•dejecta of patients suffering from it. The mor- 
tality of •cholera varies in different epidemics; it 
is always greatest at the commencement of a fresh 
outbreak ; at the lowest estimate one-half of the 
persons attacked die. Cholera has been endemic 
ror centuries in certain parts of India, especially 
in the valley of the Canges, and in the 19th 
century it has spread on various occasions almost 
all over the civilised world. In 1817-23 cholera I 


•spread rapidly throughout Bengal and other parts 
or India, Ceylon, Burma, and China, slaying 
thousands of victims. A second outbreak occurred 
from 1826-37, and spread vid Central Asia and 
Russia with frightful virulence throughout Europe 
and America. From Riga it w&h imported to 
Sunderland (26tli October 1831); from Hamburg 
to London (13th February 1832) ; and so it passed 
•on to Paris, Quebec, Chicago, New Orleans, &c. 
In 1846-63 a third epidemic occurred, and Europe 
and America were again visited ; 53,293 persons 
•dying in England and Wales in 1848-49, and 
.20,097 in 1854. A very extensive outbreak took 
place in 1865-75; and in 1884-85 cholera reached 
France (especially Toulon and Marseilles), Italy 
(especially Naples), and Spain, but did not spread 
farther. The outbursts of cholera are generally 
sudden in their advent, hundreds of people being 
attacked within a few days of its appearance in 
any locality. It is a noteworthy fact that in each 
outbreak of cholera, one or other of its various 
■symptoms is especially well marked. 

Certain factors determine the origin ami pro- 
mote the diffusion of cholera. Places having a 
high altitude are prone to escape its ravages (at 
anyrate for a long time), whereas low-lying ground 
favours its spread. During the general diffusion 
of cholera m India in 1817-19, the hill-forts 
remained exempt in a remarkable way, while the 
disease was prevalent in the plains around. There 
is no doubt too that cholera follows the rivers ; and 
the more copious the saturation of the ground, and 
the greater the amount of organic matter under- 
going decomposition it contains, the more exten- 
sive will be its spread. The drying of the soil 
after it has been soaked is very favourable for the 
development of cholera epidemics; and they are 
also favoured by certain physical characteristics 
•of the soil, such as permeability to water and air, 
also by rocks that have a capacity for retaining 
moisture, and by organic detritus. But these are 
not the only factors we have to take into account, 
for climatic influences, such as heat and moisture, 
also affect its epidemic spread. Heat aids its pro- 
duction; a marked fall in the temperature and 
heavy rain stay its ravages, but rain after a pro- 
longed drought often gives it impetus. 

As to the exact nature of the morbid poison 
which causes cholera, authorities still differ, yet 


in all probability a germ found in 1883 by Koch 
in the dejecta of cholera patients in Egypt, 
Calcutta, and Toulon, and named by him * the 
‘ Comma ’ bacillus, constitutes the morbific agent. 
His observations were to some extent confirmed 
by the researches of Klein and Gibbs in Cal- 
cutta and Bombay, and numbers of observers, 
notably Dr Macleod and Mr Miller at Shanghai 
in 1885, have since found the bacillus in the 
stools of cholera patients (see Bacteria, Germ 
Theory). The importance of this discovery can 
be estimated by the following fact. An Italian 
emigrant steamer Arrived at New York in 1887, 
having on lioard a cose of diarrhoea, the symptoms 
of which were suspicious but not. perfectly typical 
of Asiatic cholera. Cultivation experiments were 
made at the Carnegie Laboratory of material dis- 
charged hy this patient, and in four days they 
manifested the characteristic appearances due to 
the growth of the * Comma * bacillus ; and the 
diagnosis was subsequently confirmed by the 
occurrence of cases amongst the ship s passengers, 
in which the unmistakable symptoms of Asiatic 
cholera were present. It must, however, be said 
that bacilli similar to these do occur in healthy 
persons ; they do not, however, give rise to the 
same appearance when cultivated by Koch’s 
method as do the bacilli found in cholera stools. 
Further research is necessary to show in what way 
these bacilli cause cholera. The dejecta of cholera 
patients when perfectly fresh are innocuous, but 
very soon they develop the morbific agent, and 
water, food, or clothing contaminated by them 
will communicate the disease to healthy persons. 
Numerous observations go to prove that the 
wind also is capable of conveying the poison 
from dried cholera stools, but how far it is im- 
possible to say. Troops or pilgrim# may carry 
the infection and propagate it along their line 
of march ; if healthy bodies of men meet with 
infected troops or enter a tainted district, they 
will almost certainly suffer ; or if a body of men 
encamp on a site recently occupied lw cholera 

E atients, they will become affected. If cholera 
reaks out on board ship in mid- ocean, it will be 
coincident with the exposure of some part of the 
cargo from an affected place. 

Cannes. — (a) Predisposing . — Fear or shock, e^f^" 
posure to sudden changes of temperature, intem- 
perance in labour, pleasure, or drink, and want 
of proper clothing, as well as everything which 
tends to derange the stomach, or ttie use of 
strong purgatives, predispose a person to an 
attack of cholera; and fresh arrival into an in- 
fected area renders a person extremely liable to 
an attack, (b) Exciting . — This is of course the ; 
entrance into the body of the poison, which may 
be introduced into the system either by drinking- 
water, or by food contaminated with the discharge 
of a cholera patient. It may also be inhaled as 
dust, and enter the body through the lungs. There 
can be no doubt that polluted drinking-water is 
by far the most common source of infection ; and 
it has been noticed, as for instance in Calcutta, 
that the improvement in the water-supply has 
greatly diminished the prevalence of cholera. 

Symptoms . — After some premonitory symptoms 
characterised by malaise, depression, and slight 
diarrhoea, cholera commences by purging, to be 
soon followed by vomiting and painful cramps in 
the stomach and limbs. These symptoms form the 
first or evacuation stage. The discharges down- 
wards are extremely copious, and they soon become 
colourless and turbid, resembling water in which 
rice has been boiled; hence the expression, ‘ rice- 
water * evacuations. In the second stage, which is 
called the 4 algid ’ stage, there is profound collapse. 

In this condition the patient lies motionless and 
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apathetic, except when tormented by cramps, which 
are of frequent occurrence. The surface tempera- 
ture of the body falls to Do 0 F., or even lower. 
The pulse becomes almost imperceptible, and the 
respirations are shallow and rapid, the air expired 
being cold, and the voice a hollow, husky whisper. 
The nervous system suffers severely, and muscular 
prostration is well marked. The features assume 
a leaden or livid hue; they are pinched and 
shrunken. The nose becomes sharp and pointed, 
the cheeks hollow, and the eyeballs, which are 
often bloodshot, sink in their sockets and arc 
nearly hidden by the half-closed lids. The surface 
of the body, especially the extremities, is bluish, 
wrinkled and shrivelled, and bathed in cold clammy 
sweat. For a time the mind is clear but inactive ; 
in fatal cases, however, stupor sets in, followed 
by coma ; thirst is intense. In this stage assimi- 
lation and secretion are in abeyance ; all the vital 
processes in fact are brought almost to a standstill. 
This stage may last from twelve to thirty -six hours, 
when the tjhird stage, that of reaction, gradually 
commences. * Heat returns to the surface of the 
body, the breathing becomes regular and calm, the 
secretion^* -ate re-established, the pulse improves, 
and the patfeht will fall into a calm sleep. This 

^ speedy convalescence, but 

* ^always the case, as a relapse rqay take 

Jtf$n complications and sequelae follow. 

The ntt^t;;.%eaded of these are suppression of 
urine, fever, often closely resembling 

typhoid, ( ^i'c6n^tituting, at least in the temper- 
ate zone^^of wic chief dangers in the progress 
of choler#: |jpfagase of the kidneys, inflammation of 
the lungif ^cerjifion of the cornea, abscesses all 
over thg-fepdy, and hemorrhage from the bowels 
may al The mortality varies very much : 
it may 1 one in four of those attacked to three 

in four, v'lti^ome epidemics in India it is not more 
^eent. of those attacked ; in others as 
nt. In 1885 it was announced that 
ns attacked in Spain during the 
, 82,619 succumbed. One attack of 
confer protection against another. 
■With regard to treatment, medi- 
t powerless, and many of the 
lies undoubtedly do far more harm 
It is, however, necessary to try to 
imonitory diarrhoea, as by so doing in 
^ f the disease may be cut short. The 
slightestfsyittptonis of diarrhoea should be attended 
to; the pendent should be put to bed, a mustard 
plaster should be applied to his abdomen, and 
opium in some form or other should be admin- 
istered. A favourite prescription is four grains of 
acetate of lead with one of opium, which may be 
given after each loose stool until three doses have 
been taken; or else thirty drops of laudanum in 
half a glass of brandy in not water. In the state 
of collapse it is useless or even injurious to give 
medicine, but soda-water and ice may be admin- 
istered to relieve thirst. During collapse the 
medicines could not be assimilated, and if given 
then, during reaction they would be absorbed and 
do harm. As soon as reaction occurs, thin water- 
arrowroot should he given in small quantities, and 
then iced milk, chicken-tea, and beef-tea, as the 
stomach can stand it, and enemata of beef-tea 
should be given every four hours. 

The true remedy against cholera is undoubtedly 
prevention. The greatest care should be taken to 
secure pure drinking-water, which should be boiled 
before use, and uncontaminated food. Personal 
cleanliness, free ventilation, and thorough disinfec- 
tion of the drains should be enjoined. With regard 
to quarantine, it is worse than useless in checking 
the spread of cholera ; but all persons coming from 
an infected area who have the slightest tendency to 
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diarrhona should be isolated and carefully watched. 
It should be remembered with what ease cholera 
can be conveyed by clothing, and therefore the im- 
portation of all rags and old clothes should be pro- 
hibited. Lastly, the destruction of the discharges 
from cholera patients, and of the linen soiled uy 
them, is of the utmost importance. The dead 
should be buried immediately, being covered with 
a mixture of lime, charcoal, and carbolic acid. A 
Spanish physician, Dr Ferran,* employed preven- 
tive inoculation as a safeguard against Asiatic 
cholera in 1885, but his methods were discredited ; 
and Dr Gamaleia of Odessa rendered pigeons and 
guinea-pigs proof against the disease by inoculating 
them with prepared vims. 

A very rare form of cholera — Cholera Sicca — is 
sometimes met with, in which the symptoms of 
collapse occur, with great coldness and blueness of 
the surface, and death takes place in a few hours, 
without any purging. 

Cholera Nostras is also called Simple Cholera, 
Summer Cholera, British Cholera, Sporadic Cholera, 
Choleraic Diarrhoea. This is an acute catarrhal 
affection of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
and small intestines, which usually occurs in late 
summer or early autumn. It is attended by vomit- 
ing and purgingipf bile, cramps and pain in the 
bowels, tne whoje system being implicated on 
account of the rapid loss of water from the body. 
This disease, although severe, is usually only fatal 
to young infants or to old or debilitated persons. 
The treatment of simple cludera is that of Diarrhoea 
( q. v. ). See Pettenlcofer’s Cholera : How to Prevent 
and Resist it (jEfigd t rails. 1884); Stilus Cholera: 
Origin , HistoriJ, and Prevention { Phila. 1885); and 
Bellew’s History of the Cholera in India (1884). 

Cliolesterin, C w H 44 0, is a fatty substance, 
originally found is* gall-stones, but now known to 
be present in the yolk of egg, the blood -corpuscles, 
milk, and other animal fluids, as well as in peas, 
barley, rye, &c. '* 'Mt is soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and separates from its solutions in glistening 
nacreous scales. '■ 

Cliolet, a towri 6f France, in the department of 
Maine-et- Loire, on the right bank of the Maine, 
32 miles SW. of Angers by rail. It has manufac- 
tures of linen, woollen, and mixed fabrics. Pop. 
(1872) 11,550; (1886) 14,826. 

Cholu'la, a once flourishing, but now decayed, 
town of the Mexican state of Puebla, stands nearly 
7000 feet above sea-level, on the tableland of 
Anahuac, 55 miles ESE. of the city of Mexico. 
Cortes found in it 20,000 houses, and as many 
more in the suburbs, and also 400 temples. Now 
the place contains, Oijdy 9000 inhabitants. It was 
a great centre of the Aztec religion. Its most re- 
markable memorial of aboriginal times is the huge 
Teoealli pyramid of earth, clay, brick, and stone, 
dedicated to the god Quetzalcoatl. See Teocalli. 
Chondrin* See Gelatin. 

Chondroptcrygii* See Cartilaginous 
Fishes. 

Clionos Archipelago, a group of islands 
off the west coast of Patagonia, 44°--46 0 S. lat., 
belonging to Chili.. They are almost all bare and 
scantily peopled. 

Chopin (Fr.), an old English liquid measure 
equal to half a pint. The Scotch chappin was 
nearly an English quart. The German schoppen 
is a pint. 

Chopin, Fr£djsuic, virtuoso and musical com- 
poser, was born March 1, 1809, at Zelazova Vola, 
a village near Warsaw, in Poland, where his father, 
a native of Lorraine, had settled and married. 
Under the tuition of two professors at Warsaw, 
notably Eisner, the director of the Conservatoire, 
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| Chopin made such rapid progress that at the age of 
Dine he played with success in public. As a boy 
and, indeed, until his health broke down beneath 
the strain of Parisian life, he possessed a great fund 
of high spirits, and excelled in mimicry and carica- 
ture. In 18*25 he published his first work, and by 
the time lie was eighteen his parents acquiesced in 
* His choice of music as a career. In the autumn of 
1829 he visited Vienna, gave a successful public 
concert, and was in much request in the salons of 
that city. Tn the following year lie left Warsaw 
for good, and travelling vid Breslau, Dresden, and 
Prague, again visited Vienna, where he sojourned 
for several months, and he started for Paris in July 
1831. Here, after sundry vicissitudes, he took root, 
found fame, and lost his health ; here he became 
the idol of the salons oi the Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, giving lessons to a select clienUle of pupils, 
and emphmng his leisure in composition. Chopin 
rarely performed in public, for, as his biograpner 
remarks, 1 he could only play con amore when in the 
best society and among connoisseurs who knew 
how to appreciate all tne niceties of his perform- 
ance.’ But in his element Chopin, by the admis- 
sion of so competent a judge as Mendelssohn, was 
‘a truly perfect virtuoso * as well as a thorough 
.musician, with a faculty for improvisation such as 
perhaps no other pianist ever- possessed. In 1836 
he was introduced to George Sand (Madame Du- 
devant) by his friend Liszt. The intimacy which 
thus began lasted for seven years, when George 
Sand, to quote Liszt, * gave her butterfly the congt, 
vivisected and stuffed it, and ac^ed it to her col- 
lection of heroes for novels.’ FoWJeorge Sand’s 
version of this episode, readers may be referred to 
the fourth volume of her Histoire de mu Vie , as 
well as to the portrait of Prince Carol in her novel 
Lucrezia Floriani. Chopin visited England on 
two occasions— once in 1837, afod again in 1848. 
In the latter year he played at two matintes and 
at a Polish ball in London ; twice in Manchester, 
once in Edinburgh, and once in Glasgow. His 
health, long enfeebled by consumption, gave way 
rapidly on his return to Paris, where on the 17th 
of October 1849 he passed away tranquilly, sur- 
rounded by a few devoted friends. 

Of all virtuosi Chopin has achieved the greatest 
fame' as a creative artist. Taking Slavonic airs and 
rhythms, notably that of the Mazur or Mazurek 
(Mazurka), for his groundwork, he raised upon this 
basis superstructures of the most fantastic and 
original beauty. His style is so strongly marked 
as to amount to a mannerism, and yet he has only 
been successfully imitated by men of genius like 
Schumann, who was amongst the first of the Ger- 
man critics to recognise in liis early compositions 
gifts of the rarest order. Chopin had seldom 
recourse to the orchestra to express himself, and 
on. these rare occasions treated it in perfunctory 
fashion, and as a mere foil to the solo instrument. 
But for the piano alone he wrote a great deal of 
music superlatively artistic in form, impregnated 
with subtle romance, and full of exuberant fancy*- 
music which, though it must always primarily 
appeal to refined and fastidious natures like Ins 
own, bears on it the unmistakable stamp of spon- 
taneous inspiration. Personally Chopin was of a 
reserved but amiable nature, singularly modest as 
to his merits, but unsparing in his efforts to realise 
the high and clearly defined aims he had set before 
him. His compositions, the best edition of which 
is that published by Carl Klindworth of Moscow, 
extend to 74 works with, and 7 without opus num- 
bers; and comprise upwards of 50 mazurkas, 27 
nudes, 25 prUudes , 19 nocturnes, 13 waltzes, 12 
polonaises, 4 ballades, 4 impromptus, 3 sonatas, 2 
concertos for piano and orchestra, and a funeral 
inarch. Besides rendering his friend the doubtful 
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service mentioned above, Liszt is also responsible 
for having given currency in liis picturesque 
apotheosis of Chopin to a good many inaccurate 
statements as to his education and temperament. 
These have been corrected and several debatable 
points cleared up in the Life published by Moritz 
Karasowski ( Dresden, 1877 ; Eng. trans. 1879). 

Chopilie ( Span, chapin ), a ‘ high clog or patten,* 
introduced, into England from Venice during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Some chopines were as much 
as half a yard high ; they arc mentioned by Shake- 
speare in Hamlet. 

Choragus. See CHORUS ; and for the Choragic 
monuments, see Athens, Vol. I. p. 539. 

Chorale* Though the name is occasionally 
applied to the psalm and hymn tunes of similar 
character used in the Protestant churches of France 
and Britain, it most properly l>elongs to the melodies 
sung to the metrical hymns of the German Reformed 
Church, and introduced by Luther, by whom and 
his friend Walther the first collection pib^portance 
was produced in 1524, and entitled theMf&hiridion. 
The settings were in four, five, or sifc farts, the 
melody, as with all the old chord^Aypms and 
psalms, being given to the tenor. Numerbus other 
collections appeared down to the latogfitet of the 
17th centuiy, the most prolific composer pfchorales 
being Johann Crttger. Many of theqr were har- 
monised in the most masterly way by/Bach, and 
were also used by him os the canto fermo f or 
subject, of some of his great contrapuntal works. 
Some of them were adapted from the old hymn 
tunes of the Roman Churcli, others were t»ken from 
popular airs of the time, others again were original 
compositions ; among the latter the most notable is 
Luther’s ‘ Ein’ feste Burg.’ Whatever.. their source, 
they all possess, in common a solemn, dignified, 
and devotional character. In Germany they are 
now usually sung very slowly and heavily in unison, 
with organ accompaniment. A few of them are 
well known in this country from theifc introduction 
in various collections of hymn tune^'and also in 
the choral works of Bocli and Mendelssohn. 

Choral Service, the musical service of the 
Church of England, celebrated by a full complement 
of clergymen, lay clerks, and choristers, when all 
those parts of the service are sung or intoned as 
ordered in the rubrics. See Choirs. 

Chord* The chord of an arc is a straight line 
joining its two extremities ; or, a chord, in a circle, 
ellipse, parabola, &c. is a straight line joining any 
two points in the curve. If we draw a senes of 
parallel chords in any conic, the line through their 
middle points is called a diameter, and a line 
parallel to the chords which passes through the 
extremity of the diameter is a tangent to the 
curve. Hence in the circle ( 1 ) a diameter is per- 
pendicular to the chords which it bisects, and also 
(2) to the tangent at its extremity ; (3) the three 
chords of intersection of any three circles meet in 
a point. In any conic the tangents at the ends 
of any chord meet in the diameter which bisects 
the chord. A Scale of Chords on Mathemati- 
cal Instruments is sometimes used for setting off 
angles, but has been mostly superseded by the 
Protractor ( q. v. ). 

Chord, in Music, is the simultaneous and har- 
monious union of sounds of different pitch. The 
common chord is a note with its third and fifth 


reckoned upwards, thus : ; or in the tonic 

sol-fa notation, m : this is the oasis of all Harmony 
d 

(q.v.). The subject of chords will be discussed 
under Music. 
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I Chore'* (Or. chorein, ‘ a dancing’ or ‘ jumping ), 
a disaase popularly called St Vitus’s Dance, and con- 
sisting <>/ a tendency to involuntary and irregular 
muscular contractions of the limbs and face, the 
mind and the functions of the brain generally being 
quite unallected. The spasms of chorea differ from 
those of most other convulsive affections in being 
unaccompanied either by pain or by rigidity; 
being, in fact, momentary jerking movements, 
indicating rather a want of control of the will 
over the muscles than any real excess of their con- 
tractions. In some cases the disease resembles 
merely an exaggeration of the restlessness and 
‘ common among children •, in others 

it goes so far as to he a very serious malady, and 
may even threaten life. Fatal cases, however, are 
fortunately very rare, and in the large majority of 
instances the disease yields readily to treatment 
carefully pursued, or disappears spontaneously in a 
few weeks or months. Chorea is a disease much 
more common among children of six years old and 
upwards than at any other period of life ; it is 
also more common among female children than 
among males. Not infrequently it follows a fright 
or other mental shock, or the strain of overwork. 
In a large proportion of cases it is associated with 
acute rheumatism (rheumatic fever), or with heart- 
disease (endocarditis). The treatment generally 
pursued is the use of metallic tonics, such as zinc, 
copper, iron, and arsenic (the last, perhaps, the 
best), sometimes preceded or accompanied by pur- 
gatives. Anti- rheumatic remedies are in some 
cases very valuable. Exercise in the open air is 
also to tie recommended ; and gymnastics afford 
material aid in the cure. It is to be observed that 
the name St Vitus’s Dance (see Vitus) was 
applied originally in Germany to a different form 
of disease from that above referred to — one closely 
approaching in its characters the epidemic ‘ dancing 
mania,’ which, in Italy, was called Tarantism 
(q.v.). 

Chorion* See Placenta. 

Cliortejv a busy town in North Lancashire, 9 
miles SIS. of Preston by rail. It has thriving 
manufactures of cotton-yarn, jaconets, muslins, 
fancy goods, calicoes, and ginghams. Railway 
wagons are also built, and in the vicinity are 
bleach -fields, print-works, coal-mines, and stone 
quarries. Pop. (1881) 19,472. 

Chorley* Henry Fothergill, musical critic, 
was bom at Blackley Hurst, in Lancashire, loth 
December 1808, and was educated in Liverpool. 
He became a member of the staff of the Athcmnum 
in 1833, and soon had entire charge of the musical 
department, from which he retired in 1868 ; he 
contributed also very many literary reviews. He 
published some half-dozen artificial and unsuccess- 
ful romances, three acted dramas, and some grace- 
ful verse ; but it is by his Music and Manners in 
Frame and Germany (1841) and his charming 
Thirty Years' Musical llceol lections ( 1 862 ) that his 
name is best known to the reading public. Ho 
held very decided opinions in music (hostile to 
Berlioz and Wagner), and expressed them uncom- 
promisingly ; and his insight was perhaps discrim- 
inating rather than profound. He died 16th Feb- 
ruary 1872. See the A utobiography , Memoir , and 
Letters , edited by H. G. Hewlett { 1873 ). 

Choroid* See Eve. 

# Chorus, among the ancients, meant a band of 
singers and dancers employed on festive occasions 
of great pomp, and also in the performance of 
tragedy and comedy on the stage. The choral 
dances in honour of Bacchus, which superseded the 
earlier ones to Apollo, were by their combination 
with the rhythmic recitations of the Rhapsodes, 
the origin of the Greek tragedy. In the plays as 
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known to us the chorus consisted of a group of 
persons — boys, girls, or men — who remained in front 
of the stage during the whole performance as 
spectators, or rather as witnesses. When a. pause 
took place in the acting, the chorus either sang or 
spoke verses having reference to the subject repre- 
sented, which served to increase the imprestion or 
sensation produced by the performers. At times 
the chorus seemed to take part with or against the 
persons in the drama, by advice, comfort, exhorta- 
tion, or dissuasion. In the comedy the chorus also 
addressed the audience. In the time of ACschylus 
the chorus was veiy large, sometimes consisting 
of upwards of fifty persons, but the chorus of 
Sophocles numbered only fifteen. Its leader was 
termed the Cory plueus. The charge of organising 
it was considered a great honour among the citizens 
of Athens. The person appointed for this purpose 
was called the cnoragus. The honour was very 
expensive, as the choragus had to pay all the 
expenses incurred in training the members of the 
chorus to perform their parts efficiently'. They 
were, besides, fed and lodged by him during train- 
ing-time, and he had also to' provide for them 
masks and dresses. At times the chorus was 
divided, and spoke or sang antiphonally. These 
divisions moved from side to side of the stage, from 
which movement originated the naming of the 
single songs or stanzas, such as Strophe, Anti- 
strophe, and Epode. How the musical element of 
the ancient chorus was constituted or composed is 
not known with any certainty. It was pre- 
eminently founded on rhythm, the employment of 
which was very varied ; and it was doubtless very 
simple. It was accompanied by ilutcs. With the 
decline of the ancient tragedy, the chorus also fell 
into disuse; and only lately has there been an 
attempt to produce the same on the stage in the 
manner of the ancients, as, for example, in 
Schiller’s Bride of Messina. The music which has 
been set in modern ' times to some of the Greek 
tragedies does not give the least idea of the 
original music, which to our ears would probably 
sound very bare and rude. Three fragments of a 
Greek hymn of a late Roman period (from a 
Neapolitan manuscript, and the Florentine work of 
Galilei ), which are the only extant remains of Greek 
music, have been transcribed in modern notation in 
Rowbotham’s History: of Music , vol. ii., and also in 
Chappell’s History of Music, vol. i. They are of 
interest as being connected with the origin of the 
modern opera. In his later operas Wagner pro- 
fesses to assign to the orchestra the functions of 
the Greek chorus. 

In modern music the word is applied to vocal 
pieces in which each part is intended to be sung by 
a considerable number of voices ; and also to the 
body of singers who perform choral music. The 
number of parts may vary from unison to as many 
as forty or fifty ; the normal number is four, but 
five and eight parts are also frequent. When the 
voices are divided into two choirs, it is called a 
ddhble chorus. A chorus for both male and female 
voices is termed a mixed chorus. The forms of 
chorus are more varied than those of solo music, 
and the most characteristic are imitative, or 
contrapuntal, of. which the fugue is the most 
regular type. They may also be in simple harmony, 
or a combination of the two. Choral recitative is 
sometimes introduced ; a solo voice, or even a solo 
instrument, may be accompanied by chorus, or solo 
and chorus may answer antiphonally. A chorus 


sung without accompaniment is called a eapella . 
The earliest extant form is the unisonal Plainsong 
(q.v.) of the Roman Church. In oratorio music, 
Bach’s great Passion Music may be cited as con- 
taining nearly every form of chorus, from those 
constructed with figured parts upon a canto fermo t 
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to the dramatic turbos, the shouts of the enraged 
people. The double choruses in Handel’s Israel 
in Egypt are also celebrated for their masterly 
construction and grand massive effect; and for 
dramatic expression those of Mendelssohn’s Elijah 
stand in the highest rank. 

In the opera as originally conceived by Peri and 
Caccini at the close or the 16th century, the chorus 
was intended to imitate that of the Greek play ; 
and down to the time of Gluck it was arranged in 
two rows, without taking part in the action of the 
piece. Since his reforms the members of the chorus 
are also dramatis person tr. % and sometimes, as in 
Auber’s Masaniello, play a most important part. 
A definite rhythm seems essential as a means of 
keeping the parts together in a chorus of any 
length ; even when Wagner, who considered 
rhythm * an intruder in music,’ introduces choruses, 
which he does but sparingly, in his operas, they are 
at once noticeable for this feature. 

Choral singing has within the last forty years 
obtained m widely popular development in Britain 
and America, greatly owing to tlio publication of 
cheap editions of classical music. The chorus 
singers of Yorkshire are recognised as excelling; 
but it need scarcely be said that in this depart- 
ment of singing a very great deal of the effect 
depends on the conductor. A remarkable feature 
of the Crystal Palace Handel festivals is the 
gigantic body of chorus, amounting in 1888 to 
over 3000. See Choirs. # 

Chose in Action iFr. chose, * a thing’) is one 
of the two great classes of what the English law 
calls chattels personal. The one class is * choses in 
possession,’ such as goods, household furniture, 
cattle, vVc. ; the other class is 1 choses in action,’ 
such as the right to sue for a debt, a legacy, 
damages, <&c. The old common-law rule was 
that, except in the case of negotiable instru- 
j ments, contracts could not be assigned so that 
the assignee might sue in his own . name ; but 
the assignee must bring his action in the name 
of the assignor or cedent, so that the assignee 
was always exposed to every defence which 
might have been stated against the original debtor 
under the contract. This resulted from the 
primitive view of contract as creating a strictly 
personal relation between the debtor and creditor. 
The Equity Courts, however, permitted the assign- 
ment of debts and equitable rights, notice being 
given to the debtor to preserve priority; and in 
particular cases — e.g. policies of insurance under a 
statute of 1867, the full right of assignment was 
permitted. Now, under the Judicature Act, 1873, 
every legal chose in action is absolutely assignable 
if express notice in writing be given to the debtor ; 
and although the words of the statute do not 
extend to assignment by way of security, or to any 
assignment of what is called an equitable chose in 
action, there is now little practical distinction 
between the two. 

In the United States that quality of a chose in 
action rendering it unassignable at common law 
is fast disappearing. In some states a chose in 
'action may not only be assigned, but the assignee 
may bring a suit for possession in his own name ; 
while in others the name of the assignor is used as 
plaintiff in the action, to the use of the assignee. 
Courts of law generally follow the rules of equity 
in this respect. 

Chosttn. See Corea. 

Chosroes is the Byzantine spelling of the Per- 
sian KhosrO or KhCsrC. Chosroes I. (531-579 
A.D.) was the greatest monarch of the Sassanian 
dynasty, and was called Andsharvdn, ‘the blessed.’ 
He carried on war with the Roman emperor for 
twenty years, and at home promoted agriculture, 


commerce, and science. Chosroes II., his grandson 
(590-628), during fifteen years inflicted on the 
Byzantine empire disasters such as they had never 
experienced; Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and even 
Chalcedon being conquered. See Persia. 

Chota Nagpore {Chntid Ndgjpur), a south- 
west division or commissionerslup of Bengal, 
embracing four British districts, seven petty 
tributary states, and two semi-independent states, 
with a surface for the most part wild and hilly. 
Area of the British districts, 26,966 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1881) 4,225,989. Area of the division, 43,020 
sq. m. ; pop. (1881) 4,903,991, of whom 768,806 
belonged to aboriginal tribes. 

Chouans, the name applied to the royalist in- 
surgents who, during the French Revolution, organ- 
ised a reactionary movement in Brittany. The name 
may very probably be due to a corruption of chat- 
huant (‘screech-owl’), from the nocturnal habits 
of the bands or from some special call of recognition 
they may have had ; or it may have originated in 
a nickname of the instigator of this insurrection, 
one Jean Cottereau, a smuggler of noted sagacity 
and courage. In the year 1792 the}' began to w age 
a small guerilla warfare with some success, hut the 
Chonancrie , as the insurrection was called, at first 
disgraced itself bv drunken license and cruelty. 
After Cottereau’s death in 1794 in a scuffle near the 
w ood of Misdon, the theatre of liis first efforts, the 
brave adventurer D6soteux, surnamed Cormatin, 
took the lead ; but after his capture there arose 
new leaders w T ho extended the insurrection and 
lifted its aims into the region of the heroic. 
Georges Cadoudal and Charette soon had under 
their command a force of 10,000 fearless men, and 
their energy and daring actually imperilled for a 
time the security of the republican government in 
France. But stubborn and strong as was the old 
unquestioning loyalty of Brittany, it could not 
withstand the fiery enthusiasm that impelled the 
conquering legions of the giant voting republic 
across almost the whole continent of Europe. The 
insurrection was stamped out hy La Hoche ; its 
leaders Vienville and S6rent fell, Sc6peaux and 
Cadoudal were forced to lay down their arms, 
Frottd fled to England and Fuisaye to America. 
A new attempt m 1799 w'as soon mercilessly 
crushed, and henceforward Chouanerie could only 
smoulder on in secrecy. In 1814-15 it again made 
its appearance on both banks of the Loire; and 
after the July revolution (1830) was once more 
excited by the Duchess of Berri on behalf of the 
Duke of Bordeaux, but crushed by the energetic 
measures taken by Thiers. 

Chough ( Fregilus ), a genus of birds of the 
crow family (Corvhbe). The beak is longer than 
the head, strong, arched, and pointed. The tail is 
slightly rounded. The common European species, 
sometimes called the Cornish Chough, or Red- 
legged Crow (F. graculvs ), is a widely distributed 
but very local bird, inhabiting the Alps and other 
mountainous parts of the pakearctic region. In 
Cornish folklore King Arthur did not die, but was 
changed into ft chough, and it is interesting to find 
this English belief alluded to in Don Quixote 
(ii. 5), though here the bird. is erroneously made 
a raven. Shakespeare in King Lear (IV. vi.) con- 
founds the chough with the jackdaw; and in 
Midsummer- Nights Dream (III. ii. ) actually speaks 
of ‘ russet-patea choughs.* The chough occurs 
on some parts of the British sea-coasts, but 
almost exclusively confined to situations where 
there are high cl ills. Its long hooked claws enable 
it to cling easily to a rough rock, but it seems 
unwilling even to set its feet on turf. It lives in 
societies like the rook, and feeds on insects, berries, 
grubs, and grain. It is easily tamed, becomes very 
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familiar and forward, and exhibits in the highest 
degree the curiosity, the pilfering disposition, and 
the delight in brilliant or glittering objects which 
also characterise others of the crow family. The 










name is sometimes extended to allied forms, such 
as P yrrhoeqrax alpinus (Alpine Chough ). 

Choya. See Chay Root. 

ClirestoniUthy (Or. chrestos , ‘useful ; ’ mathein , 
‘to know*) is a name for books of selections from 
foreign languages, usually provided with glossary 
and notes fojfche use of learners. See Anthology. 

Chr&tten de Troyes, an old French poet of 
whose life, nothing more is known than that he lived 
in the second half of the 12th century and was a 
favourite poet at the court of Mary, daughter of 
Louis VII. andwifc in succession to the Counts of 
Champagne arid of Flanders. He worked up the 
legends of the Round Table into numerous spirited 
and yet retinal poems in octosyllabic verse, which 
had a wide literary influence, and were translated 
by the German minnesingers, Wolfram von Esclien- 
bacli, Gottfried of Strasburg, and others. The 
most important of these poems was Perceval le 
Gallois , or Li Contes del Graal (containing 50,000 
verses); Li Romans dou Chevalier au Lyon; Li 
Contes d-Eree ; and Lancelot du Lac , or Le Chevalier 
de la Chartete. A complete collection of his works 
was begun by Wend. Forster (vol. i. Halle, 1884). 
See Paulin Paris, Les Romans de la Table-Ronde 
(5 vols. 1868-77). 

Chrism (Gr. chrisma , ‘ointment’) is the name 
given to the oil consecrated on Holy Thursday, in 
the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches, by the 
bishop, and used in baptism, confirmation, ordina- 
tion, and extreme unction. There are two kinds 
of chrism — the one, a mixture of oil and balsam, is 
used in baptism, confirmation, and orders ; the other, 
which is merely plain oil, is used in extreme unction. 

Chrisome, the name of the white linen cloth 
laid by the priest on the child in Roman Catholic 
baptism, to signify its innocence. By olden usage it 
was generally presented by the mother as an offering 
to the church, but if the child died before the mother 
was ‘ churched ’ again, it was used as a shroud. 
By a common abuse of words, chrisome came to mean 
the child itself, being first applied in the old bills 
of mortality to denote such children as died within 
the month of birth. Mrs Quickly’s use of the 
phrase in her account of Fal staff’s end will be 
remembered. The following from Jeremy Taylor 
(Holy Dying , i. 2) explains itself : ‘ Every morning 


creeps out of a dark cloud, leaving behind it an 
ignorance and silence deep as midnight, and undis- 
cerned as are the phantasms that make a chrisome 
child to smile.’ 

Christ (Gr. Christos) is the word used in the 
New Testament and in the Septuagint as the 
equivalent of tlie Hebrew word Messiah (q.v.).‘ 
Both words mean ‘anointed.’ When kings and 
priests, and sometimes prophets; were set apart for 
the discharge of their respective functions, it was 
customary to anoint them with oil in the name of 
the Lord (1 Sam. x. 1, xii. 3; Exod. xxix. 7, xxx. 
23-33 ; 1 Kings xix. 16) ; hence the term. Oil was 
used in the ceremony because it was regarded as 
emblematical of the Holy Spirit and of salvation 
(1 Sam. xvi. 13, x. 1, 9, 10; Isa. xi. 1, 2, lxi. 1-3; 
Acts x. 38). 

In a secondary sense the word is applied to per- 
sons set apart by God for some special end, though 
they were not literally anointed. Thus Cyrus, the 
king of Persia, is spoken of as the Lord’s anointed 
(Isa. xlv. 1), because he was Jehovah r s chosen 
instrument for setting free the captives in Babylon. 
We find it used, m the plural, regarding the 

f atriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob (Ps. cv. 15). 
t is also applied to the chosen people as a whole 
( Hah. iii. 13, revised version). 

As applied to Jesus, the word is used in a two- 
fold sense— as an appellative, and as a proper 
name. At first it was used in the former sense 
with the article— 1 the Christ ’ — hut at a later 
period — e.g. in the epistles ‘of Paul, and in 1 Peter, 
it is found to hayejpaBsed over into a proper name. 
When used as & title of office it manifestly looks 
hack to the Old Testament doctrine of the Messiah. 
That doctrine may be briefly indicated by a refer- 
ence to three passages. We find the Messiah re- 


presented as the messenger of good tidings to men 
= God’s Prophet— in Isa. lxi. 1 ; as making expia- 
tion for sin = God’s consecrated Priest —in Daniel, 
ix. 24-27 ; and aS the King of God’s heritage in 
Ps. ii. 2. When Jesus, therefore, claimed to be the 
Messiah (cf. John, iv. 26), he undoubtedly meant 
it to bo understood that the Old Testament ideals 
connected with the title were realised in him. 
In his person, that is to say, the offices of prophet, 
priest, and king were united and consummated. 
That it was thus that his disciples understood his 
claims is patent to every reader of the New Testa- 
ment. So thoroughly filled were they with the 
Messianic idea of his mission that, as we have seen, 
the official title, * the,Christ,’ came to be largely used 
by them, without this article, as his proper name. 

When Jesus came thus to be spoken of as Christ, 
or Jesus Christ, it was but natural that his fol- 
lowers should be called after him, Christians. 
This name, Tertullian informs us (Apol. c. 3), was 
often mispronounced Chrestiani by those who were 
not conversant with Jewish ideas. They mani- 
festly thought that it was derived from the Greek 
Chrestos — good. The Christians, we are told, in- 
stead of taking umbrage at this distortion of their 
current name, gladly accepted it as implying an 
admission on the nar t of the heathen of the moral 
excellency both of their Master and of themselves. 
For the Life of Christ, see Jesus. 

Ch histology is that branch of theology which 
treats of the Person of Christ. No attempt was 
made in apostolic times to formulate a Chris t- 
ology; the early church contenting itself with 
testifying to the true, yet sinless humanity, 
the pre-existence, the divine Sonship, the resur- 
rection, the exaltation, and the supreme authority 
of its Founder. It was not till speculative minds 
began to broach ideas inconsistent with this 
accepted faith that a theological representation of 
the church’s views was found necessary. The sym- 
bolic form in which the generally accepted doctrine 
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has been handed down to us was the result of pro- 
longed, and not unfrequently acrimonious discus- 
sions. Prior to the Council of Nice (325 A. D. ) 
various Christological theories were promulgated 
by the Ebionites, to whom belonged the Nazarenes, 
the Cerinthians, and the Gnostics of the pseudo- 
Clementine type, by the Doceta*, and by the 
Gnostics proper. Some of these denied the pre- 
existence of Christ, and attributed his peculiar 
greatness to a supernatural endowment conferred 
upon him at his baptism, while others resolved 
his humanity into a mere phantom, and repre- 
sented liis person as composed of a spiritual riSon. 
These parties were, however, but short-lived. 
More formidable were the Sabellians and the 
Arians. The former denied the doctrine of the 
immanent Trinity. To them, accordingly, the 
higher nature of Christ was simply absolute Deity 
in self-manifestation. The. Arians, on the other 
hand, represented Jesus as the first and loftiest of 
God’s creatures. In their view he was not, there- 
fore, trufy God. It was specially with a reference 
to these two opposing parties that the Council of 
Nice was summoned by Constantine. The results 
of the deliberations of this council are embodied in 
the well-known Nicene Creed. Both Sabellianism 
and Ariariisin were pronounced heretical, and the 
eternal Sonship of Christ was solemnly asserted. 
The question, however, remained undecided how 
the union between the divine and the human in 
his person was to be expressed. Apollinaris, 
Bishop of Laodicea, advanced .the theory that 
Christ’s manhood was constituted solely of an 
animal soul and body, while the Logos took the 

f >lace of the mind, or spirit, in him. His true 
lumanity was thus denied. Nestorius, Bishop of 
Constantinople, started a rival theory. While 
granting the true divinity and humanity of Christ, 
he denied their union m a single, self-conscious 
personality. According to him the union was only 
moral or sympathetic. The Nestorian theory thus 
involved the breaking up of the personality into a 
duality. Eutyelms of Constantinople wrote against 
Nestorianism, but his zeal carried iiim to the other 
extreme. His contention was that in the incarna- 
tion the human was transmuted into the divine. 
He thus obliterated the humanity. 

At the Council of Chalcedon (451 A. D. ) all these 
views were condemned, and the Christological 
formula which is still regarded as orthodox was 
framed. The orthodox doctrine, briefly stated, 
holds that in the unity of the person of Jesus 
Christ there are two natures, a divine and a 
human, each nature being complete and entire, 
and that these are so intimately and indissolubly 
united as to constitute not a third nature, but a 
person. It warns us against either dividing the 
person or confounding the natures. 

Notwithstanding the adoption of this creed, con- 
troversy was not by any means brought to an end. 
For more than three centuries questions of extreme 
subtilty continued to agitate tne theological world 
—questions pertaining to the relation of nature to 
personality , and of both to will. The Monophysite, 
the Monothelite, and the Adoptianist controversies 
were concerned with these abstruse points. At the 
Council of Constantinople (681 A.I>.J it was decided 
that in the one person of Christ there are two 
natures, two intelligences, two energies, and two 
wills. The condemned Monothelites were conse- 
quently persecuted, and they betook themselves 
to the mountains of Lebanon and Anti- Lebanon, 
where they continued to exist as a distinct sect 
under the name of Maronites. During the middle 
ages the church as a whole acquiesced in the 
decisions of the above-named councils, though 
individuals occasionally ventured to give expres- 
sion to views more or less at variance with the 


creeds. In our day, Dyotheletism, or the doctrine 
that there are two wills in Christ, is not regarded 
as essential to orthodoxy. In fact it is largely 
denied among theologians of high repute. 

At the time of the Reformation Cliristology once 
more became a subject of keen controversy. The 
occasion was a difference of opinion between 
Luther . and Zwingli regarding the presence .of 
Christ in the elements of the ordinance of the 
Supper. Eventually the Lutherans accepted the 
doctrine of the communicatio idivmatum — i.e. the 
communication of the properties of the divine 
nature of Christ to his humanity. By this doc- 
trine they sought to establish the ubiquity of 
Christ’s body. The Lutheran dogma was rejected 
by the Reformed theologians. 

The next important movement in connection 
with Cliristology originated with Ludius Socinus 
(1525-62) and his nephew, Faustus Socinus ( 1539- 
1604). They taught that Christ was a mere man, 
but distinguished from all others in the following 
particulars : Ho was miraculously conceived, was 
sinless, was specially endowed with the Holy 
Spirit, was taken up to heaven prior to the com- 
mencement of his ministry, in order that he 
might see God and receive instructions from him, 
he rose from the dead and is now exalted in 
heaven far above all creatures, he is invested as 
God’s viceroy with all power in heaven and in 
earth. In view of his exaltation they taught that 
Christ may justly be termed a God, in a sense 
different from that in which rulers are termed gods, 
and therefore he ought to be worshipped. Uni- 
tarians, who may be regarded as the modern repre- 
sentatives of the Socinians, speak of Christ as the 
Ideal Man, but probably none of them would accord 
him all the high distinctions above specified. 

At the present day there is in vogue a Christo- 
logical theory known as the doctrine of kendsis 
(kcuosy ‘empty’), which is variously set forth by a 
considerable number of evangelical theologians. It 
derives its name from the Greek vexb ekenose which 
occurs in Philip, ii. 7. In its modem form the 
theory is probably traceable to Zinzendorf. It is 
advocated by such writers as Thomasius, Gess, 
and Godet. Its aim is to do justice to the genuine 
development of the Man Jesus Christ This it 
seeks to accomplish by postulating an emptying of 
himself on the part of the Logos in the act of 
incarnation. He laid aside, it is said, not only 
his divine attributes, but oven his divine self- 
consciousness. These he gradually regained during 
the course of his earthly liistory, and by the time 
that he ascended the process was complete. Such 
in brief is the theory. What its future may be it 
is vain to guess. As yet, however, the great mass 
of orthodox theologians look askance at it. 

According to Shedd, the following four factors 
are necessary in order to a complete conception of 
Christ’s Person: (1) True and proper deity; (2) 
true and proper humanity ; (3) the union of deity 
and humanity in one person ; (4) the distinction of 
deity from humanity in the one person, so that 
there be no mixture of natures. 

The standard book on the history of Cliristology is 
Domer’s Doctrine of the Demon of Christ . See also 
Bull’s Defence of the Nicene Creed y and his Judgment of 
the Catholic Church , <£*c. ; Bruce’s Humiliation of Christ ; 
Hagenbaoh’s History of Doctrines; and the separate 
articles on the heresies (Arius, Nestorius, &o.). 

Christadelphians, a religious body which 
adopted this name during the American civil war 
to avoid militant service. The Christadelphians 
(or ‘Brethren oi Christ’) claim to represent ^ the 
true faith and practice of apostolic times, as revived 
by Dr John Thomas, Brooklyn, U.S., who was 
bom in 1805 and died in 1871, and was the lead- 
ing advocate of their views. (After him they are 
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sometimes called Thomasites. ) They deny the exist- Ftinen, in 1481, and mounted the throne of Nor* 
ence of a personal devil, and the immortality of the way and Denmark in 1513. His marriage in 1515 
soul, believing in ‘Conditional Immortality M q.v.), to a sister of the Emperor Charles V. did not 
to be bestowed upon the faithful of all ages when extinguish his love for his mistress Dyveke 
Christ returns. They insist on the plenary inspira- (q.v.), whose sudden death he avenged with hie 


Christ returns. They insist on the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Bible, the real death of Christ as a sacri- 
fice for sin, his resurrection ahd ascension ; and look 
for his return to the earth to reign on the throne of 
David over the converted and restored twelve tribes 
of Israel and all nations. They believe that death 
is a state of entire unconsciousness, terminated by 
a corporeal resurrection for those who have become 
related to Christ through faith and obedience, or are 
responsible for his rejection. Those accepted after 
the judgment reign for ever with Christ over the 
nations, those rejected die the second death. Com- 
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(q.v.), whose sudden death he avenged witn ms 
native savagely. In 1520 he overthrew at Boge- 
sund the brave regent of Sweden, Sten Sture the 
younger, and thereafter was crowned king. But 
his ferocious passions, and especially his treacherous 
massacre in the Stockholm ‘ blood bath * of the 
foremost men in Sweden (November 8-10, 1520), 
roused such a spirit of opposition .in that country 
that ho was speedily driven out by the young 
national leader, Gustavus Vasa, himself the son 
of one of his victims. In Denmark also a popular 
revolt drove Christian for refuge to the Netherlands, 
and placed his uncle Frederick I. upon the throne. 


munities of Christadelphians exist in the principal and placed his uncle Frederick I. upon the throne, 
towns of Great Britain, Ireland, the United States, Encouraged, however, by the Catholic party in the 
and the colonies, but no statistics as to number* Netherlands, and assisted by Charles V., Christian 


and the colonies, but no statistics as to number* 
exist. Probably the members amount to a few 
thousands. Their leading organ is The Christa - 
delphian , published monthly in Birmingham, and 
founded by Kobert ltoberts, whose work, Christen- 
dom Astray , along with Elpis Israel and Eureka by 
John Thomas, M.D., furnish full details as to creed. 

Christchurch, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough of Hampshire, at the head of the estuary 
formed by tlw Avon and Stour, 24 miles S\V. of 
Southampton by road, but 33i by rail. The noble 
church of an Augustinian priory, founded here in 
1150, is 303 feet long by 101 across the transept, 
and includes every style from Norman to Per- 
pendicular. Special features of interest arc the 
splendid Early English porch, a monument to 
Shelley, a beautiful rood-screen, and the chapel 
built by Henry VIII. ’s victim, Margaret, Countess 
of Salisbuiy. Little remains of the domestic build- 
ings of the monastery or of the Norman castle. 
Christchurch possesses one notable specialty, the 
making of watch and clock fusee-chains. The har- 
bour has high-water twice every tide. The par- 
liamentary borough, 22,350 acres in area, comprises 
the favouritb watering-place Bournemouth. It 
returns one member to parliament. Pop. (1851) 
7475; (1881) 28,535; of municipal borough (1881) 
3260. The latter received a charter of incorporation 
in 1886. 

Christchurch, capital of the provincial dis- 
trict of Canterbury, in New Zealand, situated on 
the river Avon, about 8 miles from Port Lyttelton, 
with which it is connected by rail, the tunnel 
through the Port Hills being the longest in New 
Zealand ; it lias also railway communication with 
Dunedin and with the north. The chief public 
buildings arc the government offices, museum 
(with many specimens of the Moa, q.v. ), cathedral 
(a reproduction of that of Caen in France), and 
hospital. There are numerous banks and insurance 
offices; and among the public schools are Christ’s 
College, a high school for boys, and a high school , 
for girls. The water-supply is derived from arte- 
sian wells. Two parks ancl the Government Domain 
afford ample pleasure-grounds. It is the centre of 
a great grazing district, and has also flourishing 
manufactories. Boot manufacturing is one of the t 
chief industries ; there are several newspapers pub- i 
lished here, and the city possesses steam tramways, * 
theatres, social and athletic clubs, and a corps \ 
of volunteers. The founders of the colony named j 
each of the streets of its capital after an English f 
diocese. An earthquake in 1888 damaged the i 
cathedral and other buildings. Pop. ( 1888) 15,265 ; ] 

with Sydenham and the suburbs, about 30,000. 

Christening:, a term often used as equivalent ( 
to Baptism ( q. v. ). t 

Christian II., king of Denmark, Norway, and 1 
Sweden, was bom at Nyborg, in the island of e 


s Netherlands, and assisted by Charles V., Christian 
v landed in Norway in 1531, but at the battle of 

- Aggerhuus next year was totally defeated, and spent 
1 his remaining years in imprisonment at Sonder- 

- burg ami Kallundborg, where he died in 1559. 

7 Christian IV., king of Denmark and Nor- 
way, and Duke of Sleswick-Holstein, the son of 
l Frederick II., born at Frederiksborg, in Zealand, 
12th April 1577, and elected successor to the throne 
in 1588. He assumed the government of the duchy 
in 1593 ; of the kingdom in 1596. His first war 
with Sweden (1611-13) ended in an advantageous 
peace; his second (1643-4^ cost him much of the 
territory across the Sound. Christian’s share in 
the Thirty Years*' War was brief and inglorious. 
In 1625 he became chief of the Protestant league, 
but liis disasters so damped his ardour that he was 
fain to retire from the struggle in 1629 under cover 
of the peace of Liibeck to make room for the great 
Gustavus Adolphus. His indefatigable laboui*s for 
the improvement of his country were more suc- 
cessful. He strengthened its maritime power ; 
extended its commerce as far as the East Indies, 
where he obtained the first possessions ; and by 
restrictions upon the Hanse towns, greatly in- 
creased the inland trade of the country. His 
legislative and financial reforms, together with his 
love and patronage of the arts and sciences, gained 
for him the affection of his people. Spite of his 
ill-success in war he has become a hero in the 
national folk-songs ; the well-known ballad, King 
Christian stood by the lofty Mast, commemorates his 
heroism in the sea-fight with the Swedes before 
Kiel in 1644. His name is preserved also in the 
Norwegian towns Christiansand and Christiania, 
and in the latter city a monument to his memory * 
was erected in -1880. He died at Copenhagen, 
February 28, 1648. 

Christian Brothers. See Schools (Bro- 
| tuers of Christian ). 

Christian Connection, or Union, an Ameri- 
can religious denomination which originated about 
the beginning of the 19tli century, in North Caro- 
lina, in Vermont, and in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
on the basis of the Bible as the sole authorita- 
tive rule of faith and practice, with open fellow- 
ship to all Christians of whatever creed, personal 
piety being the only test of qualification for member- 
ship. Most of the members are now Anti-trini- 
tanans and Baptists. Their special organs, the 
Herald of Gospel Liberty and the Christian Sun , 
are widely read. The number of churches in 1887 
was 1500; of ministers, 550; and of members, 
120,000. 

Christiania, the modern capital of Norway 
(the ancient capital is Trondhjem, ‘home of the- 
throne,’ where the kings are still crowned), 59° 56' 

N. lat., 10° 50' E. long., is built on the northern i 
end of the Christiania Fiord. Its population in 
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1L888 was about 90,000, or with suburbs, 130,000. 
Estimated increase, 2000 annually. At the be- 
ginning of the century it was but 10,000. Chris- 
tiania & named after Christian I Y. , who commenced 
building it in 1624 after the destruction of the 
ancient city of Oslo by fire. Christiania is the 
seat of the national parliament (the Storthing 
and Lagthing), of the High Court of Judicature, 
and of tne National University, which has 46 pro* 
feasors and above 1000 students who are educated 
free, with the exception of a small entrance-fee. 
Connected with this is the students’ garden, a 
library of about 250,000 volumes, a very well- 
arranged botanical garden, zoological, zootomical, 
botanical, and ethnographical museums, and a 
cabinet of coins and medals, chemical and physical 
laboratories, and observatory. The Meteorological 
Institute, established in 1866, is in systematic 
telegraphic communication with British and other 
European observatories. The king of Sweden and 
Norway has two palaces here, one in the city 
near the* university, and one, Osearshall, beauti- 
fully situated two miles from the city on an emin- 
ence overlooking the fiord, and containing Tied- 
mand’s celebrated pictures of Norwegian peasant- 
life. There is a national picture-gallery, and a 
very interesting museum of northern aiitiauities. 
The Dom, or Cathedral, and, the Trefolctighcds 
Kirke (‘Church of the .Trinity*), are the principal 
ecclesiastical buildings. The Damgkjokcn (‘ steam - 
kitchen *) is an interesting institution for providing 
cheap and substantial dinners to working-people. 
The old fortress Alccrshus Faestning still remains, 
and is used as a promenade, but hafc little military 
value. Among other public buildings arc the 
Houses of Parliament, the civil and military 
hospitals and infirmary, lunatic asylum, peni- 
tentiary, two theatres, the Freemasons’ Hall, and 
several banks. The staple industry of Christiania 
is its shipping trade ; it is the central emporium 
for the south of Norway. Its chief export is 
timber. A considerable industry has recently 
become developed in the brewing and export of 
Christiania at , a sort of lager beer, with resinous 
flavour, largely consumed throughout Norway, and 
exported to England and other parts of the world. 
The minor manufactures are cotton, canvas ; engine- 
works, nail -works, and paper-mills, the latter 
rapidly growing by the use ctf wood-fibre from 
sawmill waste. There are many good hotels of 
recent establishment, and a considerable business 
is done in connection with the visits of British 
tourists. Cariole-making is one of the industries 
thus developed. There are good shops, in all of 
which English is well spoken: and the city has 
considerable printing and publishing establish- 
ments. 

Christianity is the religion of which Jesus 
Christ is not only the founder but also the object, 
since it is by him and in him that man recovers 
his union with God by an effective reconciliation. 
We have thus determined in a general manner 
its true character, and marked the difference that 
exists, as we shall prove, between it and all the 
religions which preceded it. But first we must 
justify our definition. The only way to get a sure 
grasp of the leading thought or, a doctrine and a 
religion is to trace it to its origin, and to seize it 
at its source, before the stream has had its 
current troubled with the foreign elements that 
mingle with it. Now about primitive Christi- 
anity we possess a number of documents which 
are at least authentic, whatever the authority we 
attribute to them from a doctrinal point of view. 
Confining ourselves to those documents alone, 
whose authenticity is not disallowed by the most 
negative criticism, we have in the epistles of Paul 
to the Corinthians, the Galatians, the Romans, 


and the Thessalonians, a testimony to primitive 
Christianity which falls between the year 55 and 
the year 64 after Jesus Christ. It emanates from 
an apostle who had been in direct contact with 
the earliest associates of Christ, with those who 
hail both seen and heard him. The first three 
gospels, iu which an historical basis is generally 
recognised in what concerns the actions os well os 
the discourses of Jesus, point back to the same 
date. We are thus led hack to the very origins 
of Christianity. Moreover we recognise in the 
church of the earliest period made known to us, 
whether in the Acts of the Apostles or in writings 
as authentic as the letters of James and those of 
Peter, the living impress upon simple and honest 
hearts of the direct remembrance of Christ, like 
the track marking his passage across the earth. 
Here our concern is not more to determine the true 
character, the essence of Christianity, than to find 
out in those documents the real meaning of the 
religion of the gospel as it presents itself to us. 
It is undeniable that if it claims to carry to the 
world a revealed doctrine, revealing Completely 
the true nature of God as well as that of man, and 
the normal relations of union between them, it 
attaches that doctrine to a personality considered 
not only as the organ of the revelation, but as 
its object. We have thus the right to assert that 
Christianity is Jesus Christ, without fearing to 
detract anything from the attributes of God, for 
Jesus Christ is his ambassador, his son, the sole 
mediator between God and man — in one word, the 
Redeemer, the Saviour, as his name implies. He 
has never ceased to require faith in himself as the 
means of again finding God by him. Fragmentary 
quotations on this point are vain. Tne whole 
gospel demands this faitli in his person, and St 
Paul sums it up in the words addressed to the 
gaoler at Philippi : 1 Believe on the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and thou shalt be saved ’ (Acts, xvi. 31). 

Christianity is herein distinguished from all 
other religions. The revelation which it brings 
to the world is something other than a super- 
natural communication of a transcendent doctrine 
about God, and about our origin and purpose in 
the world. It consists essentially in a great work 
accomplished by a single person — a work which is 
the supreme manifestation of the holy love of God. 
The mere exhibition of this divine work casts a 
bright light upon God as well as upon man, and 
results iii a doctrine which implies a complete 
metaphysic, a complete anthropology, and an entire 
system of ethics, os well as far-reaching views on 
the history of the human race in its terrestrial 
development and in its future destiny. For had it 
l>eeii otherwise, Christianity must have contented 
itself with communicating to us the outward fact 
without explaining it — without making us grasp 
it by its inward side in its profound significance ; 
which would have been to alter its nature com- 
pletely. It none the less remains true that for 
Christianity doctrine is only a secondary and com- 
plementary element— the interpretation of the fact 
of the great work, which is its first object. This 
is why it addresses itself before everything to the 
heart and to the conscience, although at the same 
time it opens up to the intellect the vastest pos- 
sible horizons. As soon as we deviate from this 
divine realism, we make Christianity fall into 
ai\ intollectualism which chills it while perverting 
it ; and we substitute for it the parching formulas 
of a scholasticism which at all times and in all 
churches lias caused it to leave its banks and 
diverge into new and widely different channels. 

Let us further consider that divine work accom- 
plished by Christ for the salvation of the world, 
which constitutes the essence of Christianity, 
without lingering to discuss its proofs, which 
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belong to the province of apologetics. This word 
salvation, if we take it in all its fullness, comes 
before us as its principal and even sole subject. 
* The son of man,’ says Jesus, 4 is come to seek and 
to save that which was lost’ (Luke, xix. 10). 
This one word contains within itself the whole 
gospel, and alone explains to us why it has been 
specially called good newfe. This is its true sig- 
nificance, if we feave aside entirely its theological 
development. Humanity is not in its normal con- 
dition ; it is lost by its own fault— -through having 
broken by voluntary revolt the bond which at the 
beginning united it to God as made in his own 
image, and which was intended ever to become closer 
through the voluntary obedience it was invited to 
offer in the mysterious probation of its free-will. 
Incapable of rising again of itself, it must needs be 
sought out by compassionate love like a wandering 
and lost sheep, for the sake of being lifted up 
and brought back to God. This is what the Son 
of Man has done in agreement with the offended 
Father, who lias had compassion upon him. Al- 
though by a saving act of his own good pleasure 
God has pardoned the sinner, he has not abrogated 
the laws of moral order. These laws demand no 
vengeance unworthy of God, but merely a repara- 
tion — a retractation of sin involved in an essen- 
tially moral expiation. Such an expiation can 
consist only in a perfect obedience, complete 
even to the length of accepting in a voluntary 
sacrifice the consequences of the original revolt. 
This is what the Son of Man, who was also the Son 
of God, has willed and has accomplished. He has 
died for the sins of the world, and risen again for 
its justification ; and the cross on which he has 
accomplished this reparative work rises before us 
for ever as the symbol of a reconciliation, which 
each man in his turn must appropriate to himself 
by an act of faith uniting him to the sacred 
sufferer. 

Christianity is thus pre-eminently the religion 
of redemption and of the redeemer. It has intro- 
duced into the world the grand reparative influence 
of a victorious love, inaugurating in Jesus him- 
self an unceasing struggle; for that reparative 
influence must struggle constantly against the 
powers of evil, which are not magically suppressed, 
liut this reparative work cannot consist alone 
in the salvation of individual souls ; to be worthy 
of God it must strive to restore all that the 
original fall has blighted or destroyed— to make 
the fallen creature realise all his" lofty destiny 
— that is to say, to reconstitute in man all the 
greatness kept in store for him, and to give 
him up without reserve to God, making the re- 
generating spirit penetrate into every sphere of 
his activity as into all his faculties. Hence the 
wide mission of Christianity to purify and raise 
everything that is human in the most diverse 
spheres or society, from the institutions which 
regulate the relations of men to each other 
to the highest culture of the intellect. This 
restoration of man after the divine type is the 
continuation and application of the redemptive 
work of Christ, which, after having had for its 
first intent to form in the Church a society of 
believing souls, pardoned and saved, called to 
work directly for the salvation of all that is 
lost, next radiates outwards into all the depart- 
ments of human activity. It is in this enlarged 
sense that we must understand the kingdom of 
God which the Saviour came to found upon our 
sinful world, and of which the progress goes on 
only at the price of an incessant struggle, which 
will continue to the end of time. But this general 
advance of the kingdom of God in its widely 
human extension is always proportionate to its in- 
ternal development within his Cnurch, which keeps 


and cherishes the central hearth of the divine life* 
whence emanate all light and heat. 

We know in a general manner what the vast 
influence of Christianity has been in the world for 
eighteen centuries. We may say that the cross of 
Calvary has divided history ; we find its luminous 
track marked everywhere. It has renewed society 
in the very depths of universal decline without ever 
neglecting its first task, which is to lead the souls 
or sinners to Christ. Spiritual conquests count 
upon no more than this. But these victorious 
struggles have not been pursued without many 
dangers, no little resistance and as much dark 
uncertainty, which have sometimes had the effect 
of altering Christianity for a time, at least in its 
historical realisations, for its high ideal has never 
ceased to soar with serene radiance in the eternal 
gospel. It may be put under a bushel, but it has 
never been possible to extinguish it or to change 
its form. It is this inherent recuperative power 
that admits of the renewal and elevation again 
of Christianity, however much it may have been 
debased. To illustrate the difficulties and the 
opposition which Christianity encountered upon its 
way, we must first carry ourselves back to the con- 
dition of the world at the time of its first appear- 
ance, and understand the spiritual influence of the 
great religions it found at that time before it. 
There is no better , means of establishing its origin- 
ality and recognising all the gains it has brought 
to humanity, than to bring into the light its true 
relation to the religions o? the past. These reli- 
gions fall into two types of very different nature 
and very unequal value : Judaism, and its antag- 
onist, Paganism, comprising a considerable number 
of particular religions presenting one common char- 
acter in spite of well-marked differences. 

The assertion is often made in our day that 
Christianity was at first a mere development of 
Judaism, and that it >vas by combining M’ith 
elements borrowed, from the religions and the 
philosophies of the ancient pagan world that it 
assumed its final form. But this explanation will 
not stand ah impartial examination of the actual 
facts. Undoubtedly there exists a real relation 
between the neu r religion and those which preceded 
it. For how could it be otherMise, since on its 
own showing it came to accomplish that M r hich 
had been asked for, expected, and longed for by the 
human soul under every sky, as weir as positively 
promised on the soil of Judaea by direct revelations. 
If Christianity were only a religious doctrine, its 
originality might be disputed by adducing the 
basis of belief which it has in common with the 
anterior religion^ although hero too it manifests 
a splendid superiority. But as has been shown, 
it is more than a body of doctrine — it is an 
immense M r ork of reparation effected by its founder. 
In that respect it cannot be compared in anything 
with M'hat has preceded it, and there will always 
be between it and the noblest intuitions of the 
philosophy of a Socrates or a Plato, or the sub- 
limcst oracles of an Isaiah or a Jeremiah, that 
insuperable distance which divides a hope and a 
desire from its; effective realisation. If M r e con- 
sider somewhat more closely its relations to the 
religions M r hich preceded it, stripping it in this 
manner of that, which constitutes its essential 
originality, we find at once that that relation 
assumes a quite peculiar character when the 
religion of the Old Testament is concerned. Here 
there is direct preparation under the form of a 
series of positive revelations. It was necessary in 
the first place that the cradle of the Messiah should 
be deposited upon consecrated soil— consecrated 
indeed, although darkened under the veil of idolatry ; 
next, that there should be found there a chosen 
people to represent man in the expectation of, 
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and. the desire for, a true Messiah. For in order 
that the Saviour might accomplish his work of 
reparation in the name of the human race, it was 
necessary that lie should be waited for by a 
chosen people, such as could be formed only 
in a* nation separated from the pagan world, 
and subjected to a particular moral and spiritual 
education under special divinely sanctioned institu- 
tions. Greatest of these was the law of Sinai, 
intended to awaken in the heart sorrow and 
hatred for sin. Prophecy completed the wprk 
of preparation by announcing to hearts pierced 
through by the sword of the law the coming of 
him who was to restore all things again, whose 
work was prefigured by the priesthood of the sons 
of Aaron and the sacrifices offered to God most 
holy. These special institutions were proper only 
to the period of preparation which was called the 
Old Covenant. Everything they contained that 
was exclusive and peculiar must disappear when 
the period of accomplishment had succeeded it. 

The OI4J. Covenant itself was aware of its transi- 
tory character, for above all }ts institutions there 
soared a promise of enlargement which God gave 
to the father of the chosen race on the day 
when he bade him leave his country and his 
kindred : ‘ In thee shall all the families of the earth 
be blessed’ (Gen. xii. 3); and prophecy was but 
one long and splendid enrichment of the promise: 
‘I will also give thee,’ he says, a Messiah ‘for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou inayest be my 
salvation unto the en<J of the earth v (Isa. xlix. 
6). As soon as the reconciliation has been con- 
summated between man and God by the sacrifice 
of Calvary, the wall of separation ^between Israel 
and other nations is broken down ; the barriers 
between a powerless priesthood and the simple 
faithful who participate in the priesthood of Christ 
. fall down ; and sacrifices which make no expiation 
disappear before the only sufficient offering. You 
are kings and priests, says the apostle Fetor to the 
early Christians (1 Peter, ii. 9). The religion of 
humanity, which is the religion of the soul, super- 
sedes the exclusive religion of the circumcised 
people— -the religion of the letter which killcth; 
and this splendid enfranchisement is hut the 
consequence of the redemptive work of Christ 
which faith assimilates. All this glorious liberty 
is included in the words: ‘The just shall live by 
faith’ (Rom. i. 17). 

It was the mission of Paul, the former Pharisee, 
the grand freedinan of Christ, to set free the new 
religion from the bonds of Jewish legalism ; called 
as he was by a divine revelation to draw all the 
I consequences from the teaching of the Master. 

I He formulated the charter of this freedom in two 
sentences, stamped with a kind of divine genius: 
the first, ‘ The law was our schoolmaster to bring us 
unto Christ, that we might be justified by faith ’ 

( Gal. iii. 24 ). Both its lofty mission and its power- 
lesSness are here recognised together. The second is : 

‘ Before Christ there is neither Greek nor Jew . . . 
but Christ is all, and in all’ (Col. iii. 11). Thus 
the religion of humanity rises on the mins of the 
national religion. We see the New Covenant 
striking its roots deep into the soil of that Judaea 
whence cometh salvation (John, iv. 22), but grow- 
ing liko a great tree capable of lodging in its 
branches all the birds of heaven ; and all its liberal 
and blessed expansion but brings us back to the 
work of the Redeemer, as St Paul asserts in the 
words : * Stand fast therefore in the liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free’ (Gal. v. 1 ). 

If we pass from Judaism to the religions of the 
ancient pagan world, at least to those developed 
in countries where they came into direct contact 
with Christianity, we find that they also had their 
preparation. In the first place, there is not one 


human soul which has not had engraved upon it 
the divine law, as St Paul recognises : the Gentiles, 
says he, * show the work of the law written in their 
hearts, their conscience also hearing witness, and 
their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or else 
excusing one another ’ ( Rom. ii. 15 ). In the next 
place, God has not ceased to speak to them by the 

g rand spectacle of the world itself, and of the 
eavens in which his invisible perfections may be 
seen as with the bodily eye (Rom. i. 20). Finally, 
if he has not granted them direct revelations, his 
spirit has constantly breathed upon them as it 
breathed upon the confused waters of chaos from 
which was to emerge a world. After all they 
belonged, as St Paul says again, to the offspring 
of God (Acts, xvii. 29), and there was not a single 
man among them who had not in him a ray of that 
light of the word ‘ which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world ’ (John, i. 9). The need of a 
renewing work meets us again everywhere in the 
very heart of Paganism. There is no nation which 
has been without its priests and its sacrifices, and 
which has not sought that atonement for which 
the human conscience lias always longed. But 
that did not hinder the pagan world from con- 
tinuing to he sunk in idolatry, for it fell under 
the dominion of a Nature which it deified. Hence 
its dreadful errors equalled only by its dreadful 
corruption. Yet it never ceased to seek for God, 
groping blindly in the dark (Acts, xvii. 27). The 
moral conscience which had never been stilled 
reacted incessantly against the deadening influence 
of the nature-religions ; it called for a God greater 
than those which Paganism had fashioned for it ; 
it had its sublime aspirations which never ceased 
to re-echo through the pagan night one long peni- 
tential psalm, which, sung in the plains of Chaldiva, 
sometimes became a true supplication to the future 
Saviour. ‘1 turn from every side,’, says the son 
of Vedic India to his god, ‘desiring to know 
my sin. Absolve us from the sins of our fathers, 
arid from those which we have committed iu our 
own bodies’ ( Rig Veda , vii. 86). 

The preparation of the pagan nations consisted 
in their being made to experience their inability 
to find salvation in their idolatrous religions. We 
may consider that preparation as finished, when 
out of the ruins of their old idols they raised that 
altar to the unknown God which St Paul recog- 
nised as the symbol of aspirations all the more 
ardent the more they had uecn deceived, and the 
more general the decline in the world around. 
The converted pagans found that peace for which 
they longed at the fecit of Christ. They gave 
up without difficulty their own peculiar rites — 
that priesthood and those sacrifices which had 
availed but to express and stimulate their desire 
for salvation without satisfying it. For them, 
too, the exclusive and national character which 
clothed religion before the revelation of God’s 
universal fatherhood needed to be expanded. 
For the religion of humanity to supersede the 
various religions of the soil, it was necessary 
not only for the Jew to renounce bis exclusive 
theocracy, but also for the son of Paganism to 
recognise that the kingdom of Christ, not being of 
this world (John, xviii. 36), ought not to be incor- 
porated with the state as a tiling that belonged 
to a particular people. We see that Paganism, 
some admirable ideas alone excepted, brpuglit 
nothing to Christianity but aspirations frustrated 
and yearnings unsatisfied. From the doctrinal 
point of view, even its noblest philosophies had 
oeen falsified by the influence of the nature- 
religions. Platonism itself with all its idealism 
ended in oriental dualism, for unable to triumph 
over evil, it identified it finally with matter under 
a fatalism whence man could escape only by an 
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asceticism of which the Build hist annihilation is 
the logical consequence. It is this which for ever 
distinguishes the Christian metaphysic from all the 
Greco-oriental speculations comprised in the system 
of the Alexandrian Philo. To prevent any con- 
fusion between Christianity anil Hellenism it is 
sufficient to read these words in the prologue to the 
fourth gospel: ‘The Word became flesh.’ Pre- 
sented thus according to its primitive type, the 
religion of Christ appeal’s before us in its true 
character and its incontestable originality ; and 
herein rests its power. Were we to see in it only a 
synthesis of all the anterior religions, we should 
havo in Christ only a kind of composite idol 
enshrined in the last of the pagodas ; and we could 
not connect it with that primitive Christianity 
which alone is true, and which remains for all time 
in the faithful image it has left us of itself in the 
sacred volume which makes it live anew in its first 
and authentic manifestation. Thanks to that book 
we can always trace it back to its source, and 
mark the point of departure between what it is in 
itself, and the superfluous accretions which have 
changed it. 

For it was impossible that Christianity should 
make no deviations once it had begun to float upon 
the stream of history. These were rendered im- 
perative by its being imposed by authority upon 
successive generations like a dead letter — the most 
serious of all changes to which it could possibly 
have been subjected, for it is before everything 
the religion of the spirit and of liberty/ The 
purpose of history after its own modification 
through the influence of Christianity was pre- 
cisely to make it penetrate to modern humanity 
in a free assimilation, but that assimilation involved 
the possibility of all its stumblings, its failures, and 
its obscurities ; without, however, the true Christian 
spirit ever ceasing to struggle against error to 
bring back the Church to its original type.. Let us 
not forget that the effects of Christianity radiate 
outwards far beyond the immediately religious 
sphere ; through an influence direct and indirect 
by turns it strives to re-establish human society 
upon the type of justice and love — a result wiiicn 
certainly forms it into a part of the kingdom of 
God. Mere social progress not infrequently ad- 
vances religious progress, as it binds fewer burdens 
on the individual conscience, and appears for that 
reason the more easy. We cannot give more than 
a rapid sketch of the deviations as well as the 
victorious struggles of Christianity from its begin- 
ning to our own day. To explain its deviations it 
is sufficient for us to recall its leading thought, 
which is also its great power — emancipation, for 
these invariably tend to the alienation of the free- 
dom in which the gospel has made us free. Christ 
has freed man from all the burdens under which 
ho was bowed down, and first of all from that of 
sin, by his redeeming work alone. Whenever 
man turns aside from this, whenever he ceases to 
believe in a salvation which is the free gift of 
God, apprehended by faith, he girds on again his 
ancient chains, he seeks for mediators in a new 
priesthood, returns from the New Covenant to the 
Old, and restores anew the theocracy ; in one word, 
he becomes again a Jew. This is the whole history 
of the formation of Catholicism, the real cause of 
all the slavery which it has caused anew to weigh 
upon the freeumen of Christ. 

On the other hand, the return to Paganism takes 
effect whenever for the gospel of the redemption we 
substitute a purely philosophical speculation. The 
digression to the left is no better than that to the 
right ; it is even worse, for it ends in a parching 
rationalism which cannot long vest on the slope 
downward to pantheistic naturalism. We shall 
limit ourselves to characterising the principal 


periods of the history of Christianity, in each of 
which we find the battle arrayed between its most 
faithful representatives and the promoters of tend- 
encies whether towards Judaism or Paganism. 

Already in the apostolic age the struggle had 
begun, for we know that it needed the apostolate 
of Paul to bring down the Church from its high 
chamber, to cast aside the swaddling clothes of its 
cradle, and come gradually to the point of renounc- 
ing Judaic exclusiveness. What a combat the 
'great apostle of the Gentiles had to wage against 
the survivors of the synagogue who wished at any 
cost to hinder the grand Iteration of souls, and at 
the close of his life against the first representatives 
of pagan speculation, the Gnostic heretics of Colosse 
and Ephesus ! Beyond clouht he was victorious, 
and when his noble head fell under the axe of 
Nero’s executioner, it might have been said of him 
that though dead he would speak until the end of 
time, ever uttering anew his great cry for liberty, 
for the freedom of the Church from all its bonds 
through justifying faith. « 

The first period of the history of Christianity 
after the death of the last apostles extends from 
the 2d century to Constantine. It is an heroic age. 
The mission of Christ extends over all the empire, 
and fashions a whole people with their own con- 
sent. Persecution rages without intermission, but 
the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the gospel. 
The struggle goes on also in the world of thought. 
The Gnostic heresies mark the reaction of the 
pagan spirit; they are .refuted by a powerful 
polemic. The apologetic writings of Justin Martyr, 
of Iremeus, ef Clement of Alexandria, and of 
Origcn, breathe the most living and the largest 
faith. The most important social reforms, as the 
elevation of woman, the respect due to the man in 
the slave, are realised at the family hearth. But 
the gravity of the struggles against heresy, and the 
questions of discipline arising out of persecution 
itself for the restoration of such Christians as had 
wavered, tended to strengthen ecclesiastical autho- 
rity in an exaggerated degree to the detriment of 
the primitive liberty. That tendency was aided by 
a certain weakening of the dogma of justification by 
faith, despite the struggles of Origen and Tertullian 
against the innovators. 

The second peiiod extends from Constantine to 
the establishment of the papacy. Christianity 
became the religion of the state w hen the Cfesar of 
Byzantium granted it his burdensome protection, 
but it still retained within it its generous sap. In 
spite of the authority of St Augustine faith m the 
free grace of God became more and more obscured. 
The discussions raised by Arianisin more and 
more gave the foremost place to a Christian 
theodicy which resulted in a subtle divine meta- 
physic elaborated by the great councils of Nice, 
of Constantinople, and Chalcedon. These councils 
constituted a completed novel central authority 
within the Church. At the same time the old 
hierarchy was re-established to govern flocks cast 
by their birth itself into the fold of the Church, 
and the crook of the shepherd became the symbol 
of a despotic authority. The Bishop of Rome 
acquired a primacy that ever grew greater, until 
when the floods of barbarian invasion had sub- 
merged the old Roman government, the papacy 
became incontestably the chief centralising power. 

It had a high regard for social progress, and the . 
Christian mission continued its conquests; but 
unhappily after its union with the empire the 
Church began to employ forcible constraint against 
its enemies both without and within. Spite of 
many a noble protest Catholicism took the place of 
the primitive Christianity, and suppressed all its 
liberties. It was as if the dethroned Jewish 
theocracy had thus revenged itself for its down- 
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fall; yet the enslaved Church continued to pre- 
serve the treasures of piety. Monasticism became 
the right arm of the papacy, and rendered it the 
most precious service in tne education of races 
still rude and indeed hardly escaped from barbarism. 
With Gregory VII. the great transformation was 
completed, and the new theocratic organisation 
appeared in all its glory. No one can deny that 
under the given conditions it rendered precious 
services. It was still Christianity, however dis- 
figured, to which Europe owed its alleviation frojfc 
the barbarism that weighed upon it. To it alone 
the weak and the oppressed owed it that they were 
not crushed. 

It is impossible to do more than characterise 
briefly some of the most prominent features of the 
middle ages and the Reformation. In the middle 
ages we mark the immoderate expansion of the 
religious and social omnipotence of Christianity, 
manifesting itself in the Crusades and the momen- 
tary subordination of the state to the Church after 
memorable* struggles ; and in consequence of that 
very temporal primacy of the Church we see it diverge 
more amt more from its primitive type. It has quite 
decidedly become a new theocracy, and as has ever 
been the case the progressive diminution of its liber- 
ties coincides with the complete subversion of the 
grand doctrine of justification by faith. Salvation 
by works replaces salvniion by 'grace, the supposed 
merits of glorified saints are purchased for the oenefit 
of sinners, and finally indulgences from the conse- 
quences of sin are sold f«r a price in money. Yet 
Christianity even thus disfigured and diminished 
still shows itself beneficent for the consolation of 
human misery. It produces a magnificent art. 
The Gothic cathedral is the symbol of its greatness 
and also of its formidable jpower. Scholasticism 
produces its famous theological Sumnias which are 
as it were the cathedrals of thought. The monastic 
orders founded in great numbers contribute at once 
to the relief of the wretched and to the enslavement 
of the faithful. Yet it was in some of these con- 
vents that there was developed that profound and 
touching mysticism which sought to find God 
beyond the sacerdotal hierarchy. From the 14th 
century onwards an ardent aspiration towards 
reform stirred the Church. It was the ferment 
preparing the great approaching renovation that 
was to shine forth after the great schism, which 
weakened the papacy by breaking it into factions. 
This need of reform was expressed officially in the 
councils of Pisa and Basel. The Reformation had 
already its forerunners in John Huss and Wyclif, 
while it was, as it were, realised beforehand in the 
valleys of Piedmont. 

With Luther it bu«st forth with irresistible power. 
If its banner was victorious over great part of 
Europe it was because it bore the grand device 
of all Christian liberty : * The just shall live 
by faith.’ The lilierty of the people of God was 
actually reconquered in principle ; it founded itself 
as at the first days of Christianity on the certainty 
of salvation granted by grace and seized by faith. 
This doctrine of liberation dismisses all human 
mediators to find again the universal priesthood in 
the sacrificial priesthood of the Redeemer. To all 
tradition it opposes the sovereign authority of 
Christ, whom Luther calls the king of the Bible, 
which alone permits us to know hirn. Next en- 
sued a gigantic struggle, on the one hand, between 
the Reformation and the ancient Catholic Church, 
whose usurpations linked with a mercenary concep- 
tion of salvation were consecrated by the Council 
of Trent ; and on the other hand, between Christi- 
anity and a pagan culture eager to resuscitate the 
naturism of the ancient world without its religious 
aspirations. This double struggle has reached in 
our day its culminating height. It is complicated 


whether in Catholicism or in the churches of the 
Reformation by an intestine struggle which brings 
to an issue upon narrowed ground the tw r o opposing 
elements. Thus Catholicism even after the Council 
of Trent saw arise within itself a movement for 
reform, which, rendered illustrious by the AbW de 
St Cyran and Pascal, tried to elevate the doctrine of 
grace and to limit the papal powder. That noble 
effort was compelled to succumb before persecution, 
after haying done honour to the church of France. 
Gallicanism contrived to lay some restriction upon 
the papal powers, but w'as* speedily defeated like 
Jansenism, from w hich it had separated in the 17th 
century wdiile retaining the stamp of its iniluence. 

In tne bosom of Protestantism there broke out 
early a struggle between a conservatism which 
would retain as much as possible of Catholicism 
and a Christian liberalism whose aim it was to- 
bring back the Church to the apostolic type. 
That struggle 1ms led to the creation of differ- 
ent churches practising in both hemispheres with 
more or less fidelity the constituent principles 
of the Reformation, or, more correctly, continuing 
them and disengaging them from things incon- 
sistent therewith. In the domain of thought the 
battle has been fought between the partisans of a 
strict dogmatism and those who would admit of 
theological progress without breaking in anything 
with the eternal gospel. We must also recognise 
that within the heart of historical Protestantism w ? e 
have seen produced, rather more than a century 
since, on some questions, philosophical tendencies 
which are Christian only in name, and which 
in their extreme manifestations would introduce 
into the fortress the enemy that besets the walls 
— we mean a culture decidedly anti-Christian. The 
siege is being carried on to-day more vigorously 
than it ever w’as before. The struggle oetween 
Christianity and tendencies contrary to it has never 
been more serious. Anti-Christianity under all its 
forms has taken a considerable development, and 
seems to resuscitate in our modern so-called Chris- 
tian world the old Paganism, while eliminating 
from it the better elements, its aspirations and fore- 
shadowings of the religion of the redemption; for 
this neo- Paganism in its most logical manifesta- 
tions ends in an absolute naturalism which will only 
admit of matter and force in the qyolution of all 
life. On the other hand, w hat we call the Jndaising 
tendency so ready to appear in the Church on the 
morrow of the apostolic age, has reached in these 
last days the final stage of its course. The ecclesi- 
astical policy which has brought about in succession 
the syllabus of Pius IX., the Encyclical Quanta 
Cura (1864), the proclamation of the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin (1854), and that of the 
papal Infallibility at the Vatican council of 1870, 
nave assured the triumph of the theocratic system, 
while condemning everything in the bosom of con- 
temporary Catholicism like liberty in the Church or 
in tne heart. Nothing is further from our thought 
than to place Catholicism per sc outside the pale 
of Christianity. We recognise in it the treasures 
of piety. Its charity has never expended itself 
over social misery more bounteously than now'. 
Christ is loved and adored within its fold by a 
multitude of pious souls who find hint in spite 
of defective forms of worship and the long 
chain of the sacerdotal hierarchy. We refer 
only to the peculiarly ecclesiastical and specific 
rinciple of Catholicism when w’e speak of its 
eplorable return to Jewish theocracy. This return 
is the more inexplicable as the institutions proper 
to the Old Covenant have no longer any reason 
for their existence since they have found their 
accomplishment in the gospel. It is impossible not 
to observe that there exists a real co-relation 
between the development of the anti-Christianity 
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of this renewed theocracy which breaks with all 
modern progress from a social point of view by its 
attempt to enchain thought and the conscience 
to a sacerdotal power. Wherever Catholicism 
is the dominant religion it is taken as the true 
representative of Christianity itself. Hence is pro- 
pagated the erroneous idea that there is an opposi- 
tion between the religion of Christ and social 
progress, seeing that ail the grand principles of 
justice, of law, and of brotherhood, come in reality 
from him who has raised man in every sense by 
reconciling him with God. Human brotherhood 
with all that it implies can come only from the 
divine fatherhood. 

We are thus right in affirming that the victory 
of the Catholic theocracy has been the surest means 
of actually turning away recent generations from a 
Christianity ill understood and misrepresented, and 
that it has in this way facilitated tlie progress of 
anti-Christianity. Happily Christianity has had 
other representatives wlio have shown it in its 
true character. We must recognise that even in 
the bosom of Catholicism are to be found grand 
and lofty Christian men like Lacordaire, P. Gretry, 
Montalembert, and Ddl linger, who have not ad- 
mitted the divorce of the religion of Christ from 
political and social progress, of the gospel from 
liberty. They have opposed with energy the party 
of religious absolutism; their elouuent testimony 
endures in their books, and their thought remains 
like leaven within the Church which they have 
adorned, though they failed to persuade her. We 
may hope that this movement for true liberty will 
revive sooner or later in her, all the more that 
the fall of the temporal power will finally bring 
about important moral consequences. 

Whatever there may be in such forecasts of the 
future, really evangelical Christianity has shown 
itself wherever the Reformation has been planted, 
as the initiator and propagator of true liberalism. 
It is easy to prove that it was to its influence, dis- 
torted indeed and indirect, that the French Revol- 
ution of 1789 owed everything that it contained 
of what was true and fertile for the future. Its 
first adherents had breathed the air of freedom in 
Anglo-Saxon countries. Besides, the French Pro- 
testants, by their resistance to the intolerable 
persecutions of which they had been the object, had 
preserved in tneir own persons the most important of 
all liberties — that of the conscience. It is more 
important to-day than ever, in face of the rising 
flood of democracy, that Christians, in order to 
dissipate the misunderstanding which in its opposi- 
tion to the gospel and to liberty favours contem- 
porary anti-Christianity, should delight to place 
themselves in the van of political and social pro- 
gress, and should especially take to heart the 
elevation of the labouring classes. This is what 
true Christians are ijow doing more and more in 
every country. We gladly recognise that Catholics 
and Protestants are vicing with one another in 
their zeal for this great social task, which is the 
foremost duty of our age. We may perhaps add 
that the gradual disappearance of state religions, 
with their authoritative constitutions defining the 
identities between the spiritual and the temporal, 
need not at all tend to the disadvantage of Chris- 
tianity, since it will render for ever afterwards 
impossible all recourse to force for maintain- 
ing the authority of doctrine, thus putting final 
end to an intolerance which was the most flagrant 
contradiction of its most essential principle. We 
must not forget to make allowance for the 
modern cessation of compulsion in religion in our 
estimation of the actual manifestations of anti- 
Christianity, which in former times was compelled 
to save itself by concealment or in hypocrisy, 
although it was possible for it to exist in large 


proportions within a state, though all unseen. 
But now the time has come for that which was 
whispered low to be proclaimed' upon the house- 
tops. Yet positively the truth has everything to 
gain in that freedom, which, however irreverent 
it sometimes may be, is still due to a state of 
things through which the great opprobrium of a 
persecuting religion has been made to disappear — 
a result for which we can hardly congratulate our- 
selves too highly. 

The secularisation of the state entails upon us 
great responsibilities, especially in what concerns 
the young, who are the more judiciously intrusted 
to the care of the Church, because everywhere they 
are called to form their faith without any help from 
the state. The vast and glorious development of 
the natural sciences has largely contributed to 
develop unbelief in the domain of speculation, 
under the influence of that pantheistic or mate- 
rialistic philosophy which had preceded it. In 
the intoxication of all their scientific discoveries, 
men imagined that they could put God and the 
spirit out of the*' world, and recognise therein 
only the play of mechanical forces, the evo- 
lution of motiQn producing a series of exist- 
ences comprising thought, conscience, and soul. 
The adversaries* of Christianity have divided them- 
selves more arid more into two great schools : 
Agnostics , denying the possibility of obtaining the 
least knowledge of what is beyond our own con- 
sciousness, aria dogmatic Materialists from what- 
ever cause produced. We have a right to affirm 
that Christianity has striven victoriously against 
both the one and the other. First of all, it numbers 
in the domain of science more than one illustrious 
representative who has actually shown that we 
may enrich science while believing firmly in God. 
Next— and this is still more important— it has 
brought about the most salutary enlargement in 
intellects withiri the bosom of the most earnest 
Christianity. , The most eminent among Christian 
thinkers have proclaimed the reciprocal independ- 
ence of science and religion. They have recognised 
that the first is sovereign in its own sphere, that 
God has not revealed what man can discover, and 
that in consequence religion has not to link itself 
with such or such a conception of the past, as if it 
had therein a revealed system of science. By the 
happiest coincidence, illustrious savants with abso- 
lutely no connection with the churches, as Du Bois- 
Reymond and Virchow, have refused the natural 
sciences the right' to make excursions out of their 
own domain, and to settle questions like those of 
the origin of. life or of man. They have thus 
declared a perfectly rational scientific agnosticism 
about what cjoneems that problem of origins, which 
is specially the problem of religion. It follows from 
this that there may exist other processes of dis- 
covery and of experiment than those of the natural 
sciences in that which transcends their province. 
It is for Christians so to employ these as to establish 
the reality of a spiritual and divine world, and 
such of its successive manifestations in religious 
history as cqn^b to centre themselves in Christ. 

We may 9fcy that in this way a work of great 
importance Jo apologetics has been accomplished 5 
it lias happily reflected light upon the very con- 
ception of a doctrine which is ever the more 
widened the less it is allowed to be shut in within 
any formulas of the orthodoxies of the past, in order 
to grasp ever the more closely the living object of 
belief, which is Christ, and understand the better 
that eternal gospel, which as we have established, 
is essentially a fact and a person. That enlarge- 
ment which we can verify in all churches freed 
from the yoke of outward authority, is not only 
favourable to the true progress of the Christian 
conception, but also to its preservation. One of 
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thd most significant characteristics of this progress 
in out age is that it makes more than ever of the 
human element in the gospel, without detracting 
in anything from its divinity. To the metaphysi- 
cal- abstractions which effaced the original char- 
acter of this great past has succeeded a really 
historical comprehension which makes it live again 
before our eyes. Thus in our conception of the 
very personality of Christ, he has come nearer us 
Without ceasing to be the Son of God who sav4s 
us and lifts us up again. The heart as well as the 
intellect finds its advantage in this evolution of 
Christian thought, which is a return to its original ; 
and now, indeed, it is more necessary than ever 
that the fire of a holy enthusiasm and a fervent 
love for Christ should kindle up again in Christian 
souls, amid all the distractions of modern life, 
which has become so complex through the develop- 
ment of human activity in eveiy sphere, artistic, 
industrial, commercial, or scientific. 

It must not bo forgotten that after all the chief 
struggle of*Christianity is not against such or such 
a system, but against the power of evil, against 
sin which destroys us ; and that it is above all a 
work of redemption, of restitution, and of salva- 
tion. It is this which distinguishes it from the two 
great religions which dispute with it the world. 
Buddhism is the religion of absolute nothingness, 
of Nirvana , placing > ilvation in death and in 
annihilation, and only retaining its millions of 
adherents by concessions ever more' and more 
frequent to idolatrous fetishism. Mohammedanism 
is merely a materialisation of Judaism, making of 
its Allah a God at once terrible and Indulgent, for 
he has only murderous rage for those who do not 
hasten on in the footsteps of his pretended prophet 
to the brutal conquest of the world, while at the 
same time he is full of indulgence to a .life of sen- 
suality, which after being largely satisfied on earth 
expects its final gratification in a sensual paradise. 
To reconquer the millions of men held within the 
grasp of these two great religions, and . those who 


belong to fetichistic idolatry, which is a survival 
of prehistoric humanity, Christianity has spared 
no effort, and has never refused to pour out the 
blood of its martyrs. Therefore, everything brings 
us back to the necessity for a struggle without 
cessation, both near and far off, against the powers 
of evil which everywhere wage war against it. 

If the dust of the battle sometimes casts a 
shadow over the tme character of Christianity, it 
none the less remains vigorous and living as it was 
eighteen centuries ago. We recognise it, even under 
forms the least favourable, by the intensity of its 
religious life, by its love of God and of Christ 
inseparable from its love for man, who would perish 
without it. Its career of conquest, far from being 
diminished, has increased largely during the last 
century through the magnificent development of 
its missions abroad and at home. Its charity never 
ceases to multiply works of benevolence and of 
relief. The eye of faith discerns across the great 
and tremendous struggle which suma up the whole 
of human history, a combatant greater than the 
' greatest and holiest of Christian soldiers — that 
divine hero of whom Luther says in his immortal 
hymn, that lie fights for us and with us. It is for 
this reason that we say at the conclusion, as at the 
commencement : Christianity is Jesus Christ. 

For a list of works on Christianity, Christian Dogma, 
and Church History, see the article Church History 
and the bibliography appended. 

Christian Knowledge, Society for Pro- 
moting (often referred to as the S.P.C.K.), one 
of the great religious associations connected with 
the Church of England, and the oldest of them 
all. It was founded in 1698, although it did not 
receive its present name till 1701 ; and had for 


its objects : ‘ ( 1 ) To promote and encourage the 
erection of charity schools in all parts of England 
and Wales; (2) to disperse, both at home and 
abroad, Bibles and tracts of religion ; and, in 
general, to advance the honour of God, and the 
good of mankind, by promoting Christian know- 
ledge both at home and in other parts of the 
world by the best methods that should offer.* 
Those objects it has never ceased to pursue, chiefly 
directing its efforts to the British dominions ; par- 
taking at once of the nature of an educational 
association, a missionary society, a Bible society, 
a religious tract society, and an emigrants* 
spiritual aid society'; and notwithstanding the 
operations of other great societies in these several 
departments of Christian benevolence, its revenue 
amounts to about £40,000 a year. The bookselling 
business in 1886-87 showed total sales of £78,730; 
the works published being in very various depart- 
ments of literature, and including several admirable 
series on Early Britain, Diocesan Histories* Ancient 
History from the Monuments, Early. Chroniclers, 
&c. The Protestant missionaries who laboured in 
the south of India in the 18th century were sup- 
ported chiefly by this society, and it is now fully 
engaged in supplying to the mission-field through- 
out the world neeuful religious literature in the 
vernacular. Besides translations of Bible and 
Prayer-book into numerous languages, it provides 
for pioneer missionaries, grammars, dictionaries, 
reading-books, &c. , to instruct them in the languages 
which they will have to use. — A Scottish Society 
for Propagating Christian Knmolcdge t incorporated 
in 1709, has an annual expenditure of £5000, mainly 
devoted to the maintenance of schools in the 
Highlands and Islands. 

Christian Name. See Name. 

Christiansand ranks as the fourth city in 
Norway, is situated near to its southernmost ex- 
tremity, and built on a sandy plain at the mouth 
of the Otteraa. Pop. (1885) 12,740. It is a 
garrisoned town, was built bv Christian IV. in 
1641, and lias been the capital of its province or 
stift since 1684. It has several dockyards, and a 
good harbour much used for refuge. The steam- 
packets from London, Hull, Hamburg, &c. to 
Christiania and the north usually call here. At 
the mouth of the harbour is the beautiful island of 
Oddero, laid out with public gardens and pro- 
menades. Christiansand has a considerable trade 
in timber, pitch, stockfish (salted cod), fish-oil for 
curriers, salmon, mackerel, and lobsters, the latter 
chiefly for the London market. About thirty lobster 
smacks are regularly employed betweep Ciiristian- 
sand and Billingsgate during the season. Many 
thousands of white ptarmigans caught in the 
neighbouring districts of Lister and Mandals are 

a id annually from Christiansand to England. 

uilding is a considerable industry. Chris- 
tiansand has a cathedral and grammar-school, and 
is the residence of a bishop and high-bailiff and of a 
British vice-consul. The streets are wide, straight, 
and regular; the houses are built of wood and 
detached, presenting altogether a remarkably colo- 
nial appearance. The inhabitants are noted for 
their stature, said to average six feet. 

Christiansfeld, a settlement of Moravian 
brothers in Northern Sleswick, was founded in 
1772, and has 700 inhabitants. 

Christians of St John. See Zabism. 
Christians of St Thomas. See Thomas. 
Christianstad, the capital of a Swedish pro- 
vince of the same name, on the Helge, 14 miles from 
the Baltic, and 351 SSW. of Stockholm by rail. 
Formerly it was strongly fortified. It possesses 
an arsenal, a school, a magnificent church, and a 
senate-house. Pop. ( 1881 ) 9328. 
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I Vhristinnstndt, the chief town of the Danish 
island of St Croix (q.v.) r in the West Indies, on 
the north shore. Pop. 5500. 

Christinnsuml (63° 10' N. lat., 7° 50’ E. 
long.), sometimes confounded with Christiansand 
though 350 miles farther north, is a Norwegian 
coast- town (pop. 7000), built on three wooded 
islands, Kirkelandso, Inlandso, and Nordlandso. 
The main thoroughfare being the sea-channels be- 
tween these islands gives it a curiously picturesque 
character, which is heightened by the irregularity 
of ground on which the wooden houses are built,' 
scarcely any two being on the same level. It has 
a considerable trade with Spain and Italy in salt- 
fish, and. is a calling-place for the omnibus passenger 
steamers which now ply so numerously on the 
Norwegian coast. The chief public buildings are 
the grammar-school and custom-house. 

Christina* (pieen of Spain. See Maria 
Christina. 

Christina* queen of Sweden, only child of the 
great Gustavus Adolphus, was born 17th Decem- 
ber 1626, and succeeded her father in 1632, when 
only six years old. Distinguished equally by 
beauty and the possession of a lively imagination, 
a good memory, and uncommon intelligence, she 
received a man i s rather than a woman’s education, 
and to this may partly be attributed the many 
eccentricities of her life. During her minority 
the kingdom was governed by the five highest 
officers of state, the principal being Chancellor 
Oxenstiem. In 1644 she assumed the reins of 
power, and in 1650 was crowned with the title of 
King . She had previously declared her cousin, 
Charles Gustavus, her successor. For four years 
thereafter she ruled the kingdom with vigour, and 
was remarkable for her patronage of learned men, 
such as Grotius, Salmasius, and Descartes. In 
1654, however, at the age of twenty-eight, weary 
of the personal restraint which royalty imposed on 
her, she abdicated in favour of her cousin, reserv- 
ing to herself sufficient revenues, entire independ- 
ence, and supremo authority over her suite and 
household. Leaving Sweden, she proceeded to 
Brussels, where she embraced the Roman Catholic 
religion. She next went to Rome, which she 
entered on horseback, in the costume of an 
Amazon, with great pomp. Confirmed by Pope 
Alexander VII., she adopted the surname of Ales- 
sandra. She next visited Paris; and there in 1657 
she caused her grand equerry, Monaldeschi, who 
had enjoyed her entire confidence, to be executed 
in her own household for treason. The death of 
the king in 1660 caused her to hasten from Rome 
to Sweden ; but, failing in her attempt to be re- 
instated on the throne, she again left the country. 

In 1666 she aspired to the crown of Poland, but 
was unnoticed by the Poles. The remainder of 
her life was spent at Rome in artistic and scientific 
pursuits. Here she died April 19, 1689. 

Christison, Sir Robert, D.C.L., physician 
and toxicologist, son of the professor of Humanity 
in the university of Edinburgh (1806-20), was born 
at Edinburgh, July 18, 1797. After graduating in 
1819, lie proceeded to London and Paris, and 
in the French capital studied toxicology under 
the celebrated Orfila. He was in 1822 appointed 
professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the uni- 
versity of Edinburgh ; and in 1832 was pro- 
moted. to the chair of Materia Medica, which 
he occupied till 1877, when he retired. Ho 
became famous as a medical writer, and risked 
his life more than once in his experiments with 
poisons on his own system. He was appointed 
physician-in-ordinary to the Queen in 1848 ; pre- 
sident of the Edinburgh Royal Society (1868-73); 
and created a baronet in 1871 ; and was honoured 


with a banquet and the degree of LL.D. in 1872 on 
the completion of his fiftieth year as a professor. 
During a vigorous old age he could walk, run, or 
climb mountains better than any of his contem- 
poraries. He died 23d January 1882. Besides con- 
tributing papers on various subjects to medical 
journals, Christison wrote a Treatise on Poisons 
( 1829), recognised as a standard work on the sub- 
ject; ‘ Biographical Sketch of Edward Turner , M.D. 

( 1837 ) ; a treatise On Granular Degeneration of the 
Kidneys ( 1839 ) ; and The Dispensatory , a Commen- 
tary on the Pharmacopoeias of Great Britain ( 1842). 
See his Life , edited by his sons ( 1885-86). 

Christmas, the day on which the nativity of 
the Saviour is observed. The institution of this 
festival is attributed by the spurious Decretals to 
Telesphorus, who flourished in the reign of Anton- 
inus Pius (138-161 A.D.), but the first certain 
traces of it are found about the time of the Emperor 
Commodus (180-192 A.D.). In the reign of Dio- 
cletian (284-305 A.D. ), while that ruler was keep- 
ing court at Nicomedia, he learned that it multitude 
of Christians were assembled in the city to cele- 
brate the birthday of Jesus, and having ordered 
the church doors to be closed, he set fire to the 
building, and all the worshippers perished in the 
flames. It does not appear, however, that there 
was any uniformity in the period of observing the 
nativity among the early churches ; some held the 
festival in the month of May or April, others in 
January, conjointly with the feast of the Epiphany. 

It is nevertheless almost* certain that the 25th of 
December cannot be the nativity of the Saviour, 
for it is the# the height of the rainy season in 
Juda'a, ami shepherds could hardly, be watching 
their flocks by night in the plains. 

Christmas not only became the parent of many 
later festivals, such as those of the Virgin, but 
especially from the 5th to the 8th century, gathered 
round it, as it were, several other festivals, partly 
old ami partly new, so that what may be termed a 
Christmas Cycle sprang up, which surpassed all 
other groups of Christian holidays in the manifold 
richness of its festal usages, and furthered, more 
than any other, the completion of the orderly and 
systematic distribution of church festivals over the 
whole year. Not Casually or arbitrarily was the 
festival of the Nativity celebrated on the 25th of 
December. One of the principal causes that co- 
operated in fixing this period was that almost all 
the heathen nations regarded the winter solstice as 
the turning-point of the year — the beginning of the 
renewed life and activity of the powers of nature, 
and of the gods, who were originally merely the 
symbolical personifications of these. In more 
northerly countries this fact must have made itself 
peculiarly najpable—hence the Celts and Germans, 
from the oldest .times, celebrated the season with 
the greatest festivities. At the winter solstice the 
Norsemen held their great Yule-feast (see Yule) in 
commemoration of the fiery sun- wheel ; and be- 
lieved that during the twelve nights from the 25th 
December to the 6tli January they could trace the 
personal movements and interferences on earth of 
their great deities, Odin, Berchta, &c. Many of 
the beliefs and usages of the old Germans, and 
also of the Romans, "relating to this period, passed 
over from heathenism to Christianity, ami have 
partly survived to the present day. But the church 
also sought to combat and banish — and it was to a 
large extent successful — the deep-rooted heathen 
feeling by adding, for the purification of the 
heathen customs and feasts which it retained, its 
grandly devised liturgy, besides dramatic represen- 
tations of the birth or Christ, and the first events 
of his life. Hence sprang the so-called ‘Manger- 
songs,’ and a multitude of Christmas carols (see 
Carols), as well as Christmas dramas, which at 
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certain times and places degenerated into farces 
or Fools* Feasts (q.v.), and the custom of reciprocal 
presents, and of special Christmas meats and dishes, 
such as Christmas cakes, dumplings, &c. The 
favourite dish was a boar’s head. The custom of 
decorating churches at Christmas, especially with 
holly and ivy, is a very ancient one. Of late it has 
become usual for friends to forward to one another, 
by post, gaily illuminated Christmas cards (q.v!), 
bearing Christinas greetings. The Christmas tree 
would seem to be traceable to the Roman saturnalia, 
and was not improbably first imported into Germany 
with the conquering legions of Drusus. It is note- 
worthy that ‘ the Christmas tree ’ with its pendent 
toys and mannikins is distinctly portrayed by 
Virgil ( Geor. ii. 389): * Oscilla ex alta suspendunt 
mourn pina. ’ The Christmas numbers of magazines 
are often at great cost rendered specially attrac- 
tive ; they are now issued as early as October. 
The Pantomime (q.v.) has a special connection 
with Christmas-tide. The visits of * Santa Claus,’ 
bearing gilts, in England and America referred 
to Christmas, belongs properly to December 6, the 
day of St Nicholas (q.v.). The French Noel is 
derived from the Latin mitalis (dies), ‘birthday.’ 
Washington Irving’s Sketch Book gives a charming 
■ picture of an old English Christmas. 

In the Roman Catholic Church three masses are 

S erformecl at Christmas one at midnight, one at 
aybreak, and one in the morning. The day is 
•also celebrated by the Anglo-Catholic Church — 
special psalms are sung, special preface is made 
in the Communion Service, and the Athanasian 
Creed is said or sung. The Greek oChurch, the 
Lutheran Church, ami most communions save the 
Presbyterian, likewise observe Christmas ; while 
throughout England and many parts of the United 
States it is kept as a social holiday, on which there 
is a complete cessation from all business. But 
within the last hundred years the Christmas fes- 
tivities, which at one time lasted with more or less 
brilliancy till Candlemas, and with great spirit till 
Twelfth-day, have fallen off. See Chambers’s Book 
of Days. 

Christmas Box, a small money-gift to persons 
in an inferior condition on the day after Christmas, 
which is hence popularly called Boxing-day. The 
term, and also the custom, are essentially English, 
though the making of presents a,t this season and 
at the New Year is of great antiquity. A number 
of interesting particulars concerning the Christmas 
box will be found in Brand’s Pojoulur Antiquities 
and in Notes and Queries. Within the memory of 
middle-aged persons, the practice of giving Christ- 
mas boxes had become such a serious social nuisance 
that tradesmen stuck up notices in their windows 
that no Christmas boxes would be given ; and at 
the same time the public-authorities issued remon- 
strances to the same effect. At Christmas 1836 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs issued a 
circular to the different embassies, requesting a dis- 
continuance of the customary gifts to tne messengers 
of the Foreign Department and other government 
servants. Since this period the practice nas greatly 
decreased, doubtless to the improvement of the self- 
respect of the parties interested. 

Christinas Cards, as now sold and distributed I 
in millions during the festive season, in their various 
forms, are familiar to every ono. The invention has 
been ascribed by some to the late Sir Henry Cole ; 1 

by others, the credit of designing the first Christ- 1 
„ mas card in 1846 is given to J. C. Horsley, R.A. , 
Immense progress has been made in beauty and 
artistic effect since the time when the popular 1 
emblems were more or less confined to Old Father 1 
Christmas, images of flowers, the robin* redbreast, 
or the dove. The prize competitions for designs 


have also done not a little in stimulating the art. 
Their production is begun often more than a year 
in advance ; and the system of sending Christmas 
cards, as also New-year’s, Easter, and birthday 
cards, has created a new trade, and a now field for 
artists, engravers, lithographers, and printers. The 
quantity of Christmas cards passing through the 
post-office leads to congestion for a few days in 
ordinary deliveries. 

Christmas Carols. See Carols. 

Christmas Island, ill the Pacific, is in 1° 57' 
N. lat., and 157° 27' W. long., with some guano 
deposits, and is a British possession. Another 
Christmas Island, annexed to Britain in 1888, lies 
about 250 miles SW. of Java (11°S., 105° 30' E.), is 
6 miles long by 4 broad, and is composed of coral 
masses piled up on a volcanic substratum, part of 
it covered with luxuriant vegetation. There is a 
third Christmas Island in the Bras d’Or, Cape 
Breton. 

Christmas Rose. See Hellebore. 

Chris tophe, Henri, king of Hayti, was horn 
a slave on the island of Grenada, October 6, 1767. 
Coining to Jlayti, he joined the black insurgents 
against the French in 1790, and, from his gigantic 
stature, energy, and courage, soon became a leader 
among them. By Toussaint Louverture he was 
appointed brigadier-genera]. In 1802 he gallantly 
defended Cape Hayti against the French. He and 
P6tion secured the overthrow of the short-lived 
government of Dessalines in 1806; and. in 1807 he 
was appointed president of Hayti. Civil war com- 
menced between him and Petion ; but in 1811 
Christophe was proclaimed kintj of Hayti, by the 
name of Henri f., and ruled with vigour and not 
without success. But his avarice and cruelty led to 
an insurrection ; and deserted by his bodyguard and 
all his nobles, lie shot himself, October 8, 1820. 
He left a code of laws which lie called the ‘Code 
Henri,’ in imitation of the Code Napoleon. See 
IIayti. 

Christopher, IIehb. See Bankberry. 

Christopher (from Gr. Christophdros t ‘Christ* 
bearer’), a saint of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek Churches. According to the oldest form of 
the legend, he is said to have lived in Syria, and 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Decius 
(249-251). He is said to have been 12 feet high, 
and of prodigious strength. In the pride of his 
strength ho would serve only the mightiest upon 
earth. After being some time in the service of a 
king, and seeing his master’s dread of the devil, 
lie gave himself to be the devil’s servant. One 
day, however, he saw the devil trembling before an 
image of Christ, and he resolved thenceforth to 
serve Christ only. For his penance he undertook 
to carry pilgrims across a broad un bridged stream. 
One day Christ came to him in the form of a child 
to be carried over, but the burden grew over 
heavier and heavier, until it was almost too much 
for him to reach the farther shore. ‘ Marvel not, 
Christopher,* said the child, ‘ for with me thou 
hast borne the sins of all the world.’ In painting 
and sculpture the saint is usually represented with 
the infant Christ upon his shoulders, leaning on a 
great staff, and straining every nerve to sum>ort his 
weight (see the Monograph by Sinemus, Hanover, 
1868). The various legends of St Christopher are 
found in a connected form in the Legcnda A urea 
(lsted. Niimberg, 1478; new ed. by Gnesse, Leip. 
1850) of Jacobus do Voragine, who died in 1292. 
The Greek Church celebrates bis festival on the 
9th of May, the Roman Catholic on the 25th of 
July. 

Christ’s Hospital, Newgate Street, London, 
was founded on the site of the Greyfriars* Monas- 
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tery, by Edward VI., June 26, 1553, as a hospital 
for orphans. It is usually called the ( Blue Coat 
School,' on account of the dress worn by the boys. 
This consisted of a blue woollen cown or coat with 
a narrow red -leather girdle round the waist, knee- 
breeches, yellow petticoat and stockings, a clergy- 
man's bands at the neck, and a small blue worsted 
cap. The cap, however, war discontinued about 
thirty years ago, and the petticoat in 1865, but 
otherwise the dress remains unaltered. Such, with 
slight variations, has been the costume of the bdys 
since the foundation of the school in the reign of 
Edward VI.; the persistency in it through succes- 
sive generations affording a curious instance of the 
unchangeableness in some of the English usages. 
Children are admitted between eight and ten years 
of age, and discharged between fifteen and sixteen, 
according to their school position, excepting the 
‘Grecians’ (i.e. the highest class of scholars in the 
hospital), of whom five are sent annually on various 
scholarships to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. Altogether, about J 100 hoys and 90 girls 
are now upon the foundation. The right of pre- 
sentation is vested in the governors. These are the 
lord mayor of London, the aldermen, and twelve 
common councilmen, who are ex-officio governors. 
Besides these, all noblemen and gentlemen who 
benefit the hospital to the extent of £500 are 
governors, or ‘ donation ' governors. Of those there 
are at present 264. The governors are the patrons 
of several churches, chiefly in Surrey and Essex. 
In 1887 the net available income for the purposes 
of the hospital, and for exhibitions and apprentice 
fees, was about £58,000, wholly from legacies and 
benefactions subsequent to the foundation. In 
addition the governors administer large pension 
charities, including the Kev. W. Hetnenngton’s 
Charity to the Aged Blind, which is distributed in 
pensions of £10 a year to upwards of 700 blind 
rsons over sixty-onc years of age, resident and 
rn in England. King Charles II. enriched it by 
£7000, with an additional annuity of £370, 10s. for 
the purpose of educating yearly ten boys for the 
sea-service. Most of the building perished in the 
Great Fire of 1666 ; but, through the generosity 
of the corporation of London and of wealthy 
Englishmen, it was soon rebuilt, under the super- 
intendence of Sir Christopher Wren. In the course 
of time the new hospital fell into ’decay, and in 
1825 a third structure was erected by Mr Shaw. 
The great hall of the hospital is a magnificent room, 
second Only to that of Westminster. Christ’s 
hospital is essentially a classical institution, Latin 
and Greek being the basis of education ; but, to 
satisfy the wants arising from the changed condi- 
tion of society, the modern languages, <1 rawing, 
science, &c. are also taught. In 1683 the governors 
built a preparatory school at Hertford, where the 
children are trained till they are advanced enough 
to be transferred to the London school. The girls, 
however, remain here until their discharge. It can 
receive about 450 of both sexes. Many eminent 
persons have been educated at Christ’s Hospital, 
such as Camden, Stillingfleet, Coleridge, and Lamb ; 
more recently, Sir Louis Cavagnan, Sir Henry 
Sumner Maine, and others. In 1885 a scheme 
of reform in the administration of the hospital 
was issued, and received the sanction of the 
Education Department. According to this scheme 
the hospital is to be transferred to the country, the 
board reconstructed, and a very much larger num- 
ber of girls admitted to the privileges now mainly 
monopolised by boys. The boys’ boarding-school 
would have 700 pupils, the day-school 600 ; while 
a girls* boarding-school would accommodate 500, 
and their day-school 400. See Annals of Christ's 
Hospital , by a ‘ Blue ’ (new ed. 1877). 

Christ's Thorn* See Jujube, Paliurus. 


Chromatic, in Music (from the name of one 
of the Greek tetrachords or scales), is applied to 
notes in a melodic progression which are raised or 
lowered by accidentals, without changing the key 
of the passage, and also to chords in which such 
notes occur. The chromatic scale is one proceeding 
by semitones alone. Much irregularity prevails in 
the method of writing such progressions. The 
most strictly correct practice js to write only such 
chromatic notes as could occur in chords belonging 
to thef key in which the passage is written. 

Chromatic, in Optics, id that part of the 
science which deals with the colours of light and 
of bodies. See Achromatism, Colour. 

Chromatophores are Pigment Cells (q.v.), 
containing pigment granules of various colours, 
which enable animals such as chamadeons and 
cuttle-fishes to change colour rapidly. 

Chromatype is a photographic picture in 
which the paper employed has been sensitized by 
some of the salts of chromium. « 

Chromium (sym. Cr, atom, weight, 52*5) is a 
metal, so called ( chroma , ‘colour’) from the many- 
coloured compounds it produces. It was discovered 
by Vauqueliivih 1797, in the chromate of lead, 
PbCr0 4 , one 6f ita rarer ores. As chrome iron 
ore, FeOCr 2 Oj, it is extensively distributed in 
America, Sweaen> Hungary, &c. 

The metal has been obtained in several modifi- 
cations, one of which is so refractory as to be 
infusible at a temperature sufficient to volatilise 
platinum, while it may be heated to redness with- 
out oxidatioq, and resists the action of most acids. 
Another variety is a powder which burns brilliantly 
when heated m air, and is readily dissolved by 
acids. The inetal itself has not been employed in 
the arts, but many of the chromates are much used 
in painting and colouring. Chromium forms four 
compounds with oxygen, of which the chief are 
chromic oxide, Cr 8 O s , and chromic acid, CrO«. 

Chromic. oxide (chrome green ) possesses a oright- 
green colour, and is the colouring ingredient in the 
emerald. Owihg to its indestructibility by heat, 
it is used in porcelain -pain ting ; while, being non- 
poisonous, it is now introduced as a substitute for 
the dangerous arsenical green pigments which were 
formerly universally employed in the manufacture 
of wall-papers. 1 

Chromic acid or anhydride, CrO„ forms dark- 
red crystals, containing no water. When strongly 
heated it becomes incandescent, and is converted 
into chromic oxide. It forms several classes of 
salts : the Chromates , such as chromate of lead, 
PbCr0 4 ; tli e Bichromates, of which bichromate of 
potash, KjjCfjOy, or K0O2C1O3, is an example ; and 
the tricliromaies and tetrachromates, which are 
unimportant. 

Chromate of Lead, PbUr0 4 , is well known to 
artists as ‘chrome yellow.’ It is readily prepared 
by mixing a solution of acetate of lead with one 
of chromate of potash. When boiled with lime,, 
its bright-yellow colour disappears, and a scarlet 
basic chromate is obtained, which is used in the 
dyeing of calico. 

Bichromate of Potash , K. 2 Crf) 7 , is prepared from 
chrome ironstone, by calcination with chalk and 
carbonate of potash, and subsequent treatment 
with nitric acid. It forms large red crystals, and 
has many uses in the arts. When added to a solu- 
tion of gelatine and allowed to dry, it is found that 
on exposure to light the gelatin becomes insoluble, 
and a process based on this property has been used 
to some extent in photography. As an oxidising 
agent in galvanic batteries it is very effective, 
while mixed with sulphuric acid it is used in the 
bleaching of oils. 

Chromic acid and its salts are all more or less 
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poisonous, owing to their corrosive And oxidising 
action on organic tissues. 

Chrome Steel containing a small and variable 
percentage of chromium, is highly valued in America 
tor its toughness and strengtii. 

Chromo-lithograph* See Lithography. 
Chromosphere* See Sun. 

Chronicle (Gr. chr onos, ‘time’) deputes a 
history in which events are treated in the lorder of 
time. A chronicle is understood to differ frfyh 
annals in being more connected and full, the litter 
merely recording individual occurrences un&er tKe 
successive years or other dates. Most of our older 
histories were called chronicles, such as the Saxon 
Chronicle , Holinshed’s Chronicle , Baker’s Chronicle. 
The name is also given to two historical books of 
the Old Testament, and is not Infrequently in 
. modern days adopted by a newspaper, as the Morn- 
ing Chronicle. 

Chronicles, The First and Second Books 
OP THE, a^ historical work standing In the third 
part of the Hebrew canon, and recapitulating the 
history of 2d Samuel and the Books of Kings, with 
many "omissions, and many additions, genealogical 
and other. The Hebrew name means ‘events of 
the days ; * the Septuagint entitles fjfi Paraleipomena 
( ‘ things passed over ’ ) ; Eusebius edited it a ‘ Chroni- 
con of the whole divine history ’ — whence its present 
name. First and Seconu Chronicles Are one book, 
of which Ezra and Nehemiah are continuations. 
The last three versos of 2d Chronicled are the first 
three of Ezra, only the last verse .of Chronicles 
ends in the middle of a sentence, which is com- 

E leted in Ezra, i. 3. In contrast to the older 
istories, which were written from the prophetic 
standpoint. Chronicles shows a strongly Levitical 
tendency. Most modem scholars hold its date to 
be about 330 B.c. or later, at the .beginning of 
the Greek supremacy in Asia. The most useful 
commentaries are by Bertheau (2d ed. 1873) and 
Keil (1870). See Bible. 

Chronogram, or Chronograph (Gr. chronos , 
‘time,’ gramma , ‘ a letter,’ or graph#, ‘I write’), a 
whimsical device of the later Romans, resuscitated 
during the Renaissance period, by Which a date is 
given by selecting certain letters amongst those 
which form an inscription, and printing them 
larger than the others. The principle will be 
understood from the following example, made from 
the name of George Villiers, first Puke of Bucking- 
ham : * 

georgIVs DVX bVCkInOAjMLe. 

The date MDCXVVVIII ( 1628) is that of the year 
in which the Duke was murdered, by Felton at 
Portsmouth. Another well-known example con- 
veys the date in the inscription upon A medal struck 
by Gustavus Adolphus in 1632 : 

ChrIstVs DVX ; ergo trIVMphVs. 

See Hilton’s Chronograms (1882). 

Chronograph (‘time-marker’ or ‘recorder’), 
an instrument to note, within a certain fraction of a 
second, the instant when a particular event occurs. 
.The most recent are electrical, now indispensable 
to astronomers, since the transit of a star can, by 
touching a stud, be noted to withi# ffoth of a 
second of time. The typical form of tile chrono- 
graph is a cylinder which revolves once a minute, 
and carries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 


and carries on its surface a sheet of paper divided 
all round into equal parts, indicating fractions of a 
second. If, for example, the cylinder is 30 inches 
round, it is evident that very minute subdivisions 
of time are attainable. 

A valuable application of the chronograph is for 
determining the longitude — e.g. in trigonometrical 
surveys. Thus two observers note simultaneously 
the transit of a star, say at Vienna and Paris ( and 
119 


that without any reference to right ascension or 
declination), ana having telegraph as well as 
chronograph, determine very easily the difference 
of time with an accuracy never dreamt of formerly. 

Benson's chronograph, by a lever movement, 
measures intervals of , time down to tenths of a 
;*0CQnd for use at horae.j&ces, &c. By & special con- 
trivance the seconds hand on a horizontal dial carries 
ijijky And marks the plate beneath at the instant 
whepa string is pulled. Another mode of recording 
thfe$xact instant of start or finish is by having a 
paper travel under a pencil, so that when the latter 
is pressed a mark is made on or near one of the 
cross lines showing tenths or twelfths of a second. 

Other forms of the chronograph are used for 
determining the velocity of projectiles. The most 
general arrangement consists in causing the bullet 
to pass through a series of screens ; the rupture of 
each screen breaks for a moment the continuity of an 
electric current, seta in action an electron-magnetic 
apparatus, and makes a permanent mark or record. 

Chronology ( Or. , ‘ time-reckoning*), the science 
of time, especially in regard to ( 1 ) the occurrence, 
recurrence, and succession of events, or, (2) the 
duration of periods and cycles. The immense array 
of facts with which chronology is occupied may be 
distributed under two great heads— Mathematical 
or Astronomical Chronology, and Technical or Polit- 
ical Chronology. The former deals with celestial 
phenomena, their order and the laws of their occur- 
rence and duration, events outside of man’s sphere 
or influence. The latter branch deals with the 
whole history of our race upon this planet ; and by 
the selection of certain fixed points in time called 
Epochs , refers to each of them the succession 
ol social and political events occurring in the 
period immediately following it, and reckoned 
from it, which we term its Era. As soon as the 
elements of mathematical chronology we^e under- 
stood, political chronology had amid ground to 
build upon, and assume a systematic form : then 
a science of history became possible. A ‘year,’ 
for example, seems now an easy atid natural unit 
of time -measurement ; but for long ages the only 
idea suggested by the word was tnat of a vague, 
intangible period. So late even as 460 B.C. we find 
Herodotus expressing duration of time by the 
phrase ‘three generations’ ( = a century) or ‘five 
generations ; ’ and in all languages we find 1 six 
summers’ or ‘sixty winters’ instead of so many 
years. 

In tlie rudimentary stage of chronology, a nation 
referred its history to the lifetime of some central 
figure, such as the king, the tribal chieftain, &c.; 
of which custom we actually find a survival in our 
system of dating acts of parliament. The priestess 
of Juno at Argos was another instance ; and in the 
Roman and Athenian republics, where the chief- 
magistrates were chosen annually, an event was 
conveniently said to have occurred ‘ when Plancus 
was consul/ or ‘in the archonship of Kallixenos.’ 
Similar to the Roman consul and the Athenian 
archonwes the Assyrian limn or ‘eponym,’ from 
whose name Babylonian and Assyrian documents 
were dated far more frequently than from that of 
the reigning king. Such a chronology, however, 
could only be of use within narrow limits both 
of time and place; and at all the great centres 
of civilisation we find that as men’s historical 
views widened with the national growth, they 
began to invent eras, some from national or 
political motives, others ecclesiastical, and a few 
scientific. Progress in astronomy, such as we 
find in China and Babylonia at the dawn of 
hiBtory, was of notable service at this stage. To 
the Accadians of the latter country indeed both 
astronomical and political chronology owe a lasting 
debt of gratitude. The Chinese, no doubt, show a 
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time computation which is apparently prehistoric, 
and their recorded eclipse observations prove a 
chronology of at least four thousand seven hundred 
years’ duration ; but if they did adopt a year 
measurement equivalent to our Julian system 
some 2000 B.C., it is certain they have exerted no 
influence on European civilisation compared with 
that of the Accadians of Babylonia, or ancient 
Chaldeans as they used to be named. Fairly 
accurate chronology in ancient Babylon begins 
with Sargon I., king of Agade, 3800 B.c. The 
earliest authentic date is that inscribed on the 
foundation stone of the temple to the sun -god at 
Sippara by Naram-Sin, son of Sargon. This was 
dug up by Nabonidus, who began to reign over 
Babylon about 554 B.c., and who says that Naram- 
Sin reigned 3200 years before his time, thus giving 
a total of 3754 years B.c. as the date of his build- 
ing of the temple. Thus by the year 4000 B.c. 
the nation had attained to considerable advance 
in literature, science, and art. Much of the 
greatness of Babylonia, foremost in culture for 
centuries, was afterwards reflected in Assyria, who 
inherited her civilisation and learning, as in a 
lesser degree also did Israel. Berosus gives a 
list of dynasties of 120 saroi t or 432,000 years 
before the Deluge, and of eight dynasties after it, 
and Ptolemy’s canon in the Almagest gives the 
seventh dynasty in full from Nabonassar (747 b.c.) 
to Sineladanos (Assur-bani-pal, 668-626). From 
about 2330 B.C. they used a regular calendar, with 
a week of seven days, and a year of twelve 
months, named after the zodiacal signs. Their 
year was of three hundred and sixty days, which 
probably suggested that division of all circles 
into degrees which we have derived from them. 
In astronomical chronology they had cycles of 
sixty years, six hundred years, and the sar 
( = 3600 years)— the factor sixty running through 
all their arithmetic. The great Babylonian work 
on astronomy an&.astrology was the ‘ Observations 
of Bel,’ compiled at Accad for Sargon, and trans- 
lated into Greek by Berosus. It was mostly a 
record of eclipses of the sun and moon, conjunc- 
tions and phases of Venus and Mars, the time of 
the new year, the names of the zodiacal signs and 
the divisions of the year. The famous Assyrian 
eponym canon, discovered by Sir Henry Itawhnson 
in 1862, fixes definitely for us the chronology of 
Assyria from 1330 B.c. to about 620 B.c. ; but a 
fairly accurate list of kings can be made out up 
to perhaps 1700 B.c. Thus continuing that early 
pre-Seinitic civilisation, the more warlike Assyrians 
furnish many dates of importance— e.g. 720 B.c., 
Sargon conquered Arabia and Syria, levying con- 
tributions from Cyprus ; 705 B.C., Sennacherib con- 
quered Phoenicia and Egypt, carrying away two 
hundred thousand Jews; 681 B.C., building of the 
great palace at Nineveh, where afterwards, during 
the golden age of the Assyrian empire, ruled great 
Assur-bani-pal (long called Saruanapalus), the 
brilliant patron of art and letters. The discovery, 
in our time, of his national library almost com- 
pensates the literary world for the loss of that of 
Alexandria. See Babylonia, Assyria. 

To the Chaldean astronomy we owe the Saros, a 
cycle of two hundred and twenty- three lunations, 
which is still of signal importance in calculating 
eclipses. To it also is due the era of Nabonassar, 
one of the most famous in the annals of chronology, 
the basis of all the computations of Ptolemy, and 
frequently referred to both by historical and 
astronomical writers — e.g. in connection both with 
Alexander the Great and Aristotle. From its 
epoch, 26th February 747 b.c., it maintained its 
ground till after the commencement of the vulgar 
era. In the same century, singularly enough, 
occur the epochs of two other eras which, though 


of less note in astronomical chronology, are much 
more familiar to historical readers — viz. the Greek 
era of the Olympiads, reckoned from 1st July 776 
b.c. , and the Roman era of the Foundingof the City 
(A.U.C.) from 22d April 753 B.C. The public 
games at Olympia formed an essential part of 
the national life to a Greek; and thus we find 
Xenophon refer an event to the year when 
Eubotas of Cyrene won the foot-race, just as 
in some parts of England a man will be heard 
saying 4 Ah ! that was the year Friar Tuck won 
the Derby 1 ’ The Olympic Games were of 
unknown antiquity, but the era or first Olympiad 
dates from the year when Corcebus was victor. 
Extending over a period of four years, the 
Olympiad (q.v.) was really a small cycle ; thus the 
year 729 B.C. is expressed in Greek chronology as 
the third year or the twelfth Olympiad. The 
Lat in epoch J the Founding of Rome, is not so accur- 
ately known as that of the Greeks ; but the date 
assigned by Varro (753 B.C.) was accepted by 
Cicero and Pliny, and has been generally adopted 
by modern historians. Cato’s date (751 B.c.) de- 
serves note, from its use both by Livy and 
Dionvsius of Halicarnassus : 750 was that of 
Polybius. Nor must we forget that all Latin 
writers, and mqny Greeks also, dated an event by 
naming the Roman consuls of the year. Under 
the empire, in 312 A.D., Constantine introduced the 
cycle of fifteen years, called Indiction (q.v.), of 
which, as an official mode of computation, there 
still remained some survival in France at the end 
of the 15th century. The old Roman era, however, 
as well as the Grecian, maintained some footing 
till after the* birth of Christ ; and the latter has 
even been traced to 440 a.d. = 304th Olympiad. 

The Greeks had the honour of inventing the 
Metonic cycle (commencing 15tli July 432 B.c.) of 
235 lunations = 19 years, and also the Calippic of 
[ 76 years. like the Chaldean saros, both of these 
cycles were used to predict new moons, eclipses, 
&c. 

Of the Hindu or Egyptian eras there is little that 
affects the science Of chronology. The antiquity of 
the Indian epics is a question purely literary ; and 
the only epochs to record here are the descent of 
the Aryans on the Punjab about 2000 B.c. ; the 
Council of 543 B.O., which inaugurated the Buddhist 
era, and that of 309 B.c., when Buddhism (q.v.) 
became the state religion. The Indian chronology 
has some affinity to the Chinese ; and a singular 
refinement in their mode of Computing time was 
their use of the sidereal year — i.e. reckoning by the 
return of a meridian to the same star (see Yeah). 
The Egyptians, on the contrary, though their year 
began with the rising of the star Sirius, called a 
year 365 days exactly, and were, therefore, compelled 
to use a cycle of 1461 years ( = 4 x 365 + 1 ), a most 
cumbrous adjustment, though simple. The week 
of seven days was from earliest time adopted by the 
Brahmins in India, ancl the ancient Egyptians, as 
well as by the Accad settlers of Babylonia already 
referred to. 

The Jewish chronology is unimportant except 
from its relation to religious matters, and scarcely 
affords examples of any ' era, since sacred chron- 
ology, as it is called, is only partially based upon 
the Pentateuch. What knowledge of astronomi- 
cal chronology the Jews had was derived from 
the ancient Chaldeans through the Assyrians, and 
their calendar was mainly Egyptian. Their year, 
like that of the ancient Greeks and modern Turks, 
consisted of twelve months of alternately thirty and 
twenty -nine days (or twenty -nine and a half on an 
average— i.e. a lunation), with an intercalary month 
once m three years, and sometimes once in two. 
One peculiarity of the Jewish calendar was that 
they divided their year into six seasons— seed-time, 
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winter, cold season, harvest, summer, and hot 
season — an arrangement due probably to their 
climatic surroundings. Leaving Egypt circa 1320 
B.C. (so Bunsen, following Eratosthenes ; others 
give 1330), the Jews showed some signs of national 
vigour in the 12th century B.C. on the decay of 
the Egyptian empire, and their history reached a 
short culmination in the reign of Solomon. When 
split into two small kingdoms they soon found 
tnat, although assisted by Syria and their more 
civilised neighbours the confederation of the Phoe- 
nician cities, they were of but little avail against 
the might of Assyria. By the siege of Samaria in 
721 B.C., and that of Jerusalem in 587 B.C., the 
little kingdoms of Israel and Judah were succes- 
sively overthrown, and the Jewish nation finally 
shattered. Having no national chronology, the 
Jews who returned to Palestine are found using 
the Macedonian era, which dates from 311 B.C., 
the reign of Seleucus, ono of the successors of 
Alexander the Great. This they did in common 
with the Sedans and Greeks all round the Levant, 
and reckoned by it till the 15th century, as some 
Arabians are said still to do. At present the Jews, 
as also the Freemasons, profess to date their 
calendar from the ‘ Creation, 3760 years b.c. 

Sacred chronology, or that of Scripture, is an 
attempt to harmonise the succession of events 
recorded in the Old T< lament, especially with 
reference to the semi- traditional or prehistoric 
period preceding the Exodus. There are three 
accounts— the Jewish, the Samaritan, and the 
Greek Septuagint— and their discrepancies, though 
referring to the same periods and accession of 
events, are hopelessly irreconcilable. Sacred 
chronology divides all time before the birth of 
Jesus Christ into three great periods (as in the 
following table) ; ami as to the first all the texts 
are at variance, while in the middle* period the 
Septuagint agrees with the Samaritan, but both 
diner from the Jewish reckoning by 650 years : 


Period. 

Jewish. 

&uu*rtt. 

Septiuvg't. 

Adam to Noah 

1656 

1307 

2242 

Noah to Abraham 

292 

942 

942 

' Abraham to Jesus Christ.. 

2044 

2044 

2044 

Creation to Incarnation. 

3992 

4293 

5228 


The three authorities, therefore, entirely disagree 
as to the total period. To complicate tlie confusion, 
all those results are given differently by different 
interpreters; and no less than over two hundred 
varying computations have been made as to the 
date of the creation, ranging from 3483 years to 
6984. The familiar date in English lw>oks was 
4004, following Archbishop Usher’s reckoning. 
At last it became clear through science that 
man’s duty is to strive to interpret nature, and to 
shrink from assigning any limit to her works 
as to either beginning or ending. The Newtonian 
chronology was an attempt (published posthu- 
mously be it remembered ) to rectify some of the 
discrepancies in sacred and profane history, by 
combining a critical examination of authors with 
astronomical calculations. For example, the 
famous date of the Argonautic expedition was, by 
an ingenious application of. the precession of the 
equinoxes, assigned by Newton to forty-three years 
after the death of Solomon, or 937 B.C. (Hales), 
a date utterly inadmissible. For the expedition, 
if indeed it ever took place, must have preceded 
the siege of Troy, which is ascribed to 1184 B.C. 

The Hegira ( Hedirah) or epoch of the Moslem era 
is dated Friday, 15tn July 622, the New-year’s Day 
of the Arabian year, or, as others say, from the 16th. 
The Mohammedan year being strictly lunar— from 


the primitive reckoning l>y months instead of yearn 
—the calendar requires several adjustments from 
time to time by means of tables arranged according 
to cycles of thirty years, of which nineteen have 
354 days and the others 355. The principal festivals 
of the Moslems are the New-year, the nirth of the 
Prophet, tiie taking of Constantinople, and the 
Grand Bahrain ( q. v. ). 

From these minor systems of chronology we at 
once pass to that of our present era, which, though 
begun as it were accidentally, unenforced by the 
authority and command of emperors, kings, or 
councils, seems destined soon to assert universal 
predominance. The Christian era (or ‘ vulgar era’ 
as older writers termed it) has its epoch or point 
of departure determined by the Gregorian rule— 
viz. : 4 The years are denominated as years current 
from the midnight between the 31st December and 
the 1st of January immediately subsequent to the 
birth of Christ, according to the chronological 
determination of the event by Dionysius Exiguus.’ 
Now as Dionysius, the obscure author of this 
chronological scheme, lived in the beginning of 
the 6th century, there was no exact aeternnna- 
tion of the epoch ; and it cannot therefore he 
so precisely formulated as other eras of less 
importance. It is generally agreed that the 
beginning of the era should have ueen fixed from 
two to four years earlier. Another point not 
generally noted is that the correction of our 
calendar by Pone Gregory itself wanted correction ; 
because instead of ten days the papal bull should 
have enjoined an omission of twelve. His Holiness 
or some adviser proposed the Council of Nice as 
their starting ] Joint in estimating the error already 
made, and reckoned therefore from 1st January 
325 a.d. instead of 1st January 1 A, I). The only 
wonder is that his astronomers assented. It may 
further be pointed out that the papal reformation 
itself is by no means the best that could have been 
devised ; and that long before that date, in 1079 A. I). , 
Omar, a Persian astronomer, actually proposed a 
scheme which would adjust the years and days not 
only more exactly, but much more simply. Omar’s 
rule, shortly, was: (1) Intercalate a day every 
fourth year, but (2) intercalate during the thirty- 
third year instead of the thirty-second. By this 
scheme live thousand years must elapse before a 
further correction is made — viz. of one day, whereas 
by Gregory’s rule a correction of three days is 
necessary within four thousand years. In this 
connection mky be noted the extremely ingenious 
mode by which the new style was adopted in 
Sweden— viz. by deciding to have no leap-years 
between 1696 and 1744. 

From the mode of fixing the epoch of the existing 
era as indicated above, it is manifest that, 
since there is no 0 A.D. and no 0 B.C., we must 
diminish the sum of the nominal years B.c. and 
A.D. by unity to find the interval. Thus the years 
between 1st January 753 B.c. and 1st January 1888 
A.D. are not 2641 but 2640. The epoch 1st January 
1 A.D, was first, as we have seen, established by 
measuring backwards according to the estimate of 
Dionysius Exiguus in 527 A. D. ; and when measured 
forwnrds from other epochs we find that our era 
dates from 1st January of the fourth year of the 
194fch Olympiad « 753 A.r.C. = 4714 of the Julian 
period. 

That brings our subject to an era, which, theo- 
retically at least, is the most important in the 
science of chronology. The epoch of our existing 
era is not well suited for technical purposes, 
as all astronomers and chronologists allow, because 
the birth of Christ is too recent an event; thus 
enhancing the difficulty of fixing the relation 
between the different systems, ana of expressing 
a date or period of one era exactly in terms of 
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another. Therefore, just as Fahrenheit chose 
for his zero a mark thirty -two degrees below 
freezing-point, in order to avoid negative measure- 
ments, so the Julian period had its epoch fixed 
to 1st January 4713 B.C., a point of time 
antecedent to all other epochs, in order that its 
era should be a convenient standard to which all 
other chronolojrical systeihs be differentially 
referred. Its length is 7980 Julian oy Metonic 
years, the product of 28 (Solar period), 19 (Lunar 
period), and 15 (Imliction), ana thus constitutes 
a great cycle embracing and unifying three sub- 
ordinate cycles which are constantly referred to; 


because the 


4713 B.c. is the most recent date 


when those important periods began exactly all 
together. With the further development of techni- 
cal chronology, and a more scientific treatment of 
history and ethnology, we may look for a much 
wider use and appreciation of the Julian period as 
a cycle comprehending all really historic time, and 
fuliilling certain astronomical conditions of the first 
importance. When the year, of the Julian period 
is known, the corresponding date for any of the 
subordinate cycles is easily found, and conversely. 
Wp subjoin a table for the comparison of some 
selected dates : 


EPOCHS AND LEADING EVENTS IN CHRONOLOGY REFERRED TO THE JULIAN PERIOD. 



Julliui Period. 

Common Date. 


Month. 

Year. 

B.C. 

Babylonia Already civilised under the Accadians 

Jail. 1 

1 

4713 

Venial equinox coincident with solar perigeo * ; 

J March 21 

625 

4089 

Eclipse observations recorded by Chinese astronomers 


1864 

, 2860 

Aryans settle in the Punjab 

.... ' 

2714 

c.2000 

Palace built in Nineveh 


3364 

1360 

Exodus of Hebrews from E$ypt according to recent Egyptologists 


3394 

1320 

Temple dedicated at Jerusalem 

v May 1 

3699 

1015 

Greek era of the Olympiads 

July 1 

3938 

776 

Latin era of the Foimdmg of Home (Varronian epoch ), A.U.C 

April 22 

3961 

768 

Era of NabonAssar, prince of Babylon, the epoch used by Ptolemy • 

& Feb. 20 

3967 '• 

747 

Assur-bani-pal king— golden age of Assyria 


4046 

668 

Eclipse of Thales (Herodotus), identified by modern astronomers 

May 28 

4129 

585 

Era of Buddha 


4171 

643 

Babylonia conquered by Cyrus 

July 

4176 

638 

Pericles supreme at Athens— golden age of Greece 


4270 

444 

Metonic Cycle (astronomical epoch) 

July ‘ 15 ^ 

4232 

432 

Reformation of the calendar by Julius Ca sar 

Jan. 1 

4669 

45 

Dionysian or Christian era— epoch not proposed till 527 a. d .'. .r 

Jan. 1 

4714 

Ail). 

i 

Hegira, the flight of Mohammed— epoch of the Moslem er a 1' 

July 15 

6335 

622 

Summer solstice coincident with solar perigee 

June 21 

6959 

1246 

Fall of Constantinople 

May 29 

6166 

1453 

America discovered by Columbus 

Oct 11 

6205 

1402 

French Revolution. 

July 14 

6502 

1789 

Completion of first Julian period 

Dec. 31 

7980 

3267 

Autumnal equinox coincident with solar perigee . . . . 

Sept. 21 

11196 

6483 


The Julian period or cycle in its modern form 
was proposed dV Joseph Scaliger, but the Greeks 
of Constantinople appear to be the authors of it. 
Its exact epogn is noon of 1st January 4713 b.c. 
for the meridian of Alexandria, which was chosen 
as being that tio which Ptolemy had referred the 
era of NabonJissar already discussed. Scaliger has 
the best right to the title of father of chronology, 
often given to Eratosthenes. 

The astronomer Laplace in recent times proposed 
another universal era not so practical in its bearing 
on political chronology. He calculated that about 
4000 years &.C. the major axis of the earth's orbit 
coincided y\th tlie line of the equinoxes, and that 
in 1250 A.D. they were at right angles. In the 
latter year, therefore, he proposed to fix the univer- 
sal epoch whence the whole world should reckon, 
the vernal equinox to be the first day of the first 
year, when the solar perigee coincided with the 
summer solstice. With Laplace’s estimate may be 
compared the dates of coincidence with the solar 
perigee which are tabulated above. 

There are many other instances of astronomical 
chronology overlapping and influencing political 
chronology. Thus, by reckoning back we are able 
to identify the time and place or some remarkable 
eclipses, such as that of Thales (see in table 
above), which caused the suspension of a battle 
between the Medes and Persians. Another striking 
verification was by that of Larissa, the Nimroud of 
Mr Layard. Scottish history furnishes another 
recent instance. We read that when King Haco 
sailed from Bergen with his Norse fleet to punish 
the king of Scotland, he put in at Konaldsvoe in 
Orkney, which was then subject to him, and that 
there the sun appeared as a thin bright ring. Sir 
David Brewster found l>y computation that there 


was an annular eclipse of the sun passing over 
Orkney dn 5th August 1263, about one o’clock. 
Two months afterwards Haco was defeated at 
Largo, and Alexander annexed the Hebrides to 
Scotland. 7 The ring at Ronaldsvoe was an evil 
portent.’ Such verifications in chronology are de- 
pendent on the testimony of contemporary writers. 
Other valuable ^information has been derived from 
coins, medalfc monuments, and inscriptions. 

To treat adequately many of the important rami- 
fications of .pur subject is here impossible, and we 
have therefor only passed under review the main 
features of tlid science as a whole. One depart- 
ment, however, of political or technical chron- 
ology deserves special attention from its interest to 
antiquarie6‘ and lawyers as well as to historians— 
viz. the method ©f assigning events to their respec- 
tive years, or 'fixing their dates as it is called, 
either by verifying in cases of doubt, or reconciling 
and correcting in cases of discrepancy, inconsist- 
ency, and Contradiction. How, for example, can 
the following (fetes be accounted for— all printed in 
the same month of the same year, 1705? In the 
London Gazette of 13th February is given a trans- 
lation of which there is an abridgment in the 
Edinburgh Courant of the 19th, yet the original 
passage is In the Amsterdam Gazette, dated 22d 
February. 

The first cause of such discrepancies is the differ- 
ence of styles (see Calendar), which occasions 
seeming blunders of ten, eleven, or twelve days, 
according to the century. As 170 years elapsed 
before England adopted the new style, the chief 
Roman Catholic countries being followed by Poland 
(1586), Hungary (1587), Strasburg (1682), German 
Protestant States (1700), and Tuscany (1749 or 
1751), all in different years, there was ample 
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room left for innumerable discrepancies as to 
dates, 

Besides differing in the style— i.e. Julian or 
Gregorian — two nations frequently began the year 
at different times. A Scottish writer assigned the 
execution of Charles I. to 1649, and his English 
contemporary to 1648, though both agreeing as to 
the month and day ; because in Scotland the year 
began with the 1st of January, os it had done since 
1600, and in England the 25th March was still New* 
year’s Day. Throughout Europe there wajs much 
variation in this respect, not only between one 
country and another, but even in the same Country 
as between one time and another, as well as between 
its different provinces at the same time. The most 
common New-year’s Days were these four— (a) 25th 
December; ( b ) 25th March; (c) Easter; (d) 1st 
January. Thus England used noth the first and 
second from the 6th century to 1066 ; the fourth 
till 1155; then the second till the day after 31st 
December 1751, which was called 1st January 
1752. Scotland used the second till 1599, when 
the day after 31st December 1599 was called 1st 
January 1600. France under Charlemagne used 
the first, and afterwards also the third and second 
till 1563. The 25th March wafr^qriginally chosen 
by Dionysius Exiguus, the auf#^®? our present 
era, as being the Annunciation— exactly nine 
months before Christmr.s, A survival of its use in 
England appears in the annual Treasury accounts, 
and in preserving Lady-day as a quarter*^ ay. 

In many English documents before 2d September 
1752, owing to the delay in accepting the Gregorian 
reformation, we find a date thus, 12tb! February 170? 
or 1706-7, meaning 1706 if the year begin on 25th 
March, or 1707 if it begin on tlie 1st of January. 
This ambiguity of course only applies to days 
falling between 1st January and 24tli Maa’ch. 

A third cause of error or uncertainty arose from 
dating ancient writings not only by saints’ days 
and cliurch festivals, but by some Latin psalm or 
other portion of the service which the clergy ( who 
of course were generally the clerks ) associated with 
the day in question. Thus we find as a date (15th 
century) ‘the Wednesday next after'. Dens qui 
errcintibus ,’ and (in 1610) ‘the Sunday on which 
the church sings Rcddite quee sunt Cwsaris Civsari.' 
A Scottish parliament of 1318 met' at Scone ‘on 
the Sunday next after the feast of St Andrew the 
Apostle ; ’ and an English one of 1399. is only dated 
in a contemporary account by tit, phrase ‘ on 
Monday the feast of St Faith the Vijjgjm.* 

A special complication arose from dating docu- 
ments, and especially all state papers, by the year 
of the king’s reign, as already referred to. Even in 
Rymer’s Fcedcra , a work of the highest importance 
in English chronology, we find that from this cause 
many of the public papers from . RhShard I. to 
Edward IV. are misdated by a whole year. Our 
early sovereigns dated their reign from the corona- 
tion, and the writers of history frequently assumed 
that every king’s succession was officially dated 
from the day of his predecessor’s death. In the 
case of popes of Rome, moreover* scarcely any 
two of them in immediate succession, until recent 
times, dated or computed on the same principle ; 
and some of them vary their methods even within 
their own reigns. In this connection may be noted 
a clerical error in the Scottish records of David II., 
where after his return from captivity eveiy date of 
his reign is given one year short. Frequently too 
in public documents, both English and Scottish, we 
read ‘King Henry,* ‘King Edward,’ ‘King Robert,’ 
or 1 King James, without further qualification ; so 
that for purposes of chronology we must study the 
penmanship, the style and wording, the seal, and 
above all the names of the persons enumerated. 
Even then the antiquary or historian is sometimes 


unable to reduce the date of an instrument or 
letter within a narrower range than fifty or even 
a hundred years. 

A reference to contemporary history will some- 
times fix the date. For example, there are two 
acts in the Scottish statute-book which are thus 
dated — one, ‘at Aberdeen in Lent next after the 
coming ii» ; Scotland of Vivian the Legate of the 
Aposwte' See ; ’ the other, at Stirling, ‘on the 
; Monday* next before the feast of St Margaret the 
MftWeh next after the first coronation of Philip 
kin£ of the French.’ From these data we can 
assign their dates as 1177 and 1130 respectively. 

Bibliography . — Scaliger’s Be Emendation e Temporum 
(1583); Usher’s Annul ea V. and N. Tealamenti (1650) ; 
Sir I. Newton’s Chronology Amended (1728); IjA rt de 
Verifier lea Dates (1818-31); Herschel’s Astronomy; 
Ideler’s Lehrbuch (1831); Clinton’s Fasti % Ac.; Chron- 
ology of Histoi'y, by Sir Harris Nicolas (1838); Brinck- 
mann’s Uandbuch (1882) ; Woodward and Cates’s Ency- 
clopedia of Chronology (1872); Whit Worth’s Church- 
man's Almanac from 1201 to 2000 ( 1883)} Brockmann’s 
System der Chronologic (1883). 

Chrono'mcter, or time-measurer, is the name 
given principally to such time- keepers as are used 
for determining the longitude at sea; The mechan- 
ism of a pocket chronometer is essentially the same 
as that of a common watch ; only the dize is gener- 
ally greater, and the balance-wheel is compensated 
for variations of temperature. See HOEOLOGY. 

Chro'noscope* an instrument contrived by 
Sir Charles Wheatstone to measure the duration of 
certain short-lived luminous phenomena, such as 
the velocity of light, or the electric spark, of which 
the eye itself can be no judge, owing to the per- 
sistence of impressions on the eye after the cause 
of sensation has ceased. The phenomenon is ob- 
served by reflection in a mirror in such rapid 
motion that the image of the luminous object 
would appear to describe a circular arc the length 
of which must be a measure of th® duration of the 
light. The electric spark is found bv this test to 
have no duration, because its image in the mirror 
is a mere point. The chronoscqpe has also been 
used for measuring the time of flight of projectiles. 
By means of it Foucault even determined the differ- 
ence of the velocity of light when passing through ! 
air and water, and thus deduced the corresponding 
indices of refraction. 

Clirtldiill, a town of Bohemia, 74 miles ESE. 
of Prague by rail. It manufactures sugar, beer, 
alcohol, and artificial manure, and has important 
horse-markets. Pop. (1880) 11,886. 

Chrysalis, or Chrysalid, a term originally 
applied to the golden -coloured resting stages in the 
life-history of many butterflies, but sohtetimes ex- 
tended to all forms of pupa? or nymphs — that is, to 
the second stages in the history of insects which 
undergo complete metamorphosis. It is the stage 
which results from the fasting quiescence of the 
generally active and voracious larva or caterpillar, 
and also, of course, the stage which after one or 
rarely two moults awakens into the winged insect 
or imago. During the whole or part of its often • 
prolonged existence, the pupa or chrysalid is ex- 
ternally quiescent; but internally most profound 
structural changes are going on, which amount in 
many cases to a thorough recons traction, and 
always result in the development of wings and 
sexual organs. Chrysalids vary greatly in degree 
and duration of quiescence, in habit, in the con- 
dition of their appendages, and in the develop- 
ment of external covering. The colours also vary 
greatly, and in some cases the golden or otherwise 
coloured appearance is doubtless protective. They 
are generally found hidden away in protected 
corners, or underground, or suspended from the 
leaves of plants. The completion of the internal 
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reconstruction is noon followed by a writhing 
restlessness, in the course of which the chrysalis 
frees itself from encumbrances, and emerges 






Various forms of Chrysalis : 

a, orange-tip butterfly ; b, black- veined white butterfly; c, swallow- 
tailed butterfly ; d, purple emperor ; e, Bilver- washed fritillary ; 
/, Duke of Burgundy fntillary. 

into freedom and flight. Mr Poulton has made 
some exceedingly beautiful experiments on the 
effect of external surroundings on jmpnc, and has 
shown how gilded surroundings are associated 
with the appearance of gilded chrysalids. See 
Butterfly, Caterpillar, Insects, Meta- 
morphosis. 

Chry san themum ( Gr. , ‘gold - flower* ), a genus 
of plants of the natural order Composite, sub order 
Covymbifevre ; having a hemispherical or nearly flat 
involucre, with imbricated scales, which are mem- 
braneous at the margin, a naked receptacle, the 
florets of the disc tubular and hermaphrodite, those 
of the ray strap-shaped and female, the fruit desti- 
tute of pappus. The species of this genus are 
annuals, perennials, or shrubby; and all have 
leafy stems. They are natives chiefly of the 
I temperate parts of the Old World. C. Ictican- 
/ them tun, the Ox-eye, or Ox-eye Daisy, is abundant 
/ in fields, meadows, and grassy places of woods 
/ in Europe and North America. It has large 
I flowers, with white ray and yellow disc. It is 
/ often a troublesome weed among hay and in pas- 
I tures ; being perennial, and having a creeping 
brittle rootstock, it is not easily extirpated. It / 1 
is common in Britain, which has several other 
native species, C. segetum ( Com Marigold ), a I a 


freauent weed in com tie 1 ds, which is an annual, 
with large deep yellow flowers; C. inodorwn 
(Scentless Chrysanthemum), an annual with erect 
branching habit, leaves like the camomile, and 
white flowers; and C. jm ilhen ium —Pureth r um 
parthenium of some botanists —Common Feverfew, 
a perennial, probably originally spread from culti- 
vation, but now at least apparently indigenous to 
a great part of Britain. Of the latter, the Golden 
I feather, uncommonly used in designs in the flower- 
garden, and a compact free- flowering form with 
doable flowers, are two useful and well-marked 
varieties. From C. inodorum has also recently 
evolved a variety with pure white double flowers, 
of great value to those who cater for cut flowers, 
the colour and form WAny; desirable and the crop 

\ enormous. "The Yarn Daisy or Marguerites, which 
have recently become so popular as greenhouse 
turd bedding plants, ore forms of C. frutencen* and 
C. pinnatifidum , the latter a native of Madeira, 


; yellow and white chrysanthemum of our cottage- 
3 gardens is C. corducirium, a native of Sicily and 
9 North Africa. C. cannatum , a pretty annual 
species from Barbary, is sometimes seen in gardens 
in this country treated as a tender annual. The 
most favoured species, however, with gardeners of 
this and other countries is C. sinevse, sometimes 
also named C. indie ion. It was introduced in 

1764, ohd has increased in. varieties immensely 
sinee then. In 1832 there were only about forty 
known; now they are to be reckoned by hun- 
dreds, and the num- 
bers are yearly being a ^ 

added to. Long liefore £> 

it was known in Eu rope 

the gardeners of China , '£*50 ItSKzB&i 

and .1 apan were entl in - 

siastic cultivators of 

the flower ; and it gives v 

its name in the latter 

and i>eautifi^and the \ 

1 form of the flpwer- \ nPL 

; heads in some varieties \ L 

' is marked by the most \ 

perfect symmetry, 

' while in others it r 

assumes a medusa-like *■ ^9 / 

5 character, with mimer- T / 

l ous twisted thread-like y 1 

florets of several inches _ 

in length. The cir- 
cumstance that it may 
be had in flower dur- v 
■ ing the late autumn 
i months and far into 

winter, coupled with Yellow Chrysanthemum, 

j its profuse flowering 

) quality and its simple cultural requirements, 
renders it a universal favourite. Cuttings are 
3 struck in November, December, and January. 

3 They require no heat, but merely protection from 
3 frost, and till they strike root they must be kept 
in a close case away -from draught. The soil they 
; delight in most is a rich loam, with decomposed 
manure, a third of the latter to two-thirds of the 
former. They should he placed out of doors from 
I May till the beginning of October, when they 
/ must be housed' to protect them from frost. See 
I Burbidge, The Chrysanthemum: its History and 
Culture (1884}. 

Chryselephantine (Gr., from ehrysos, ‘gold/ j 
and elcphas, ‘ivory *), the art of making statues 


/ and elephas, ‘ivory *), the art of making statues 
f jointly of gold and ivoiy, was extensively practised 
amongst the Greeks. It developed out of the art 
of wood -carving, the draperies of the wooden 
figures being gilded for ornament, while the faces, 


hands, were painted white. Then the un- 
covered parte of the body came to be made of 
marble, producing Acrolith* (q.v.); and ultimately 
ivory was used, with gilding or gold-plating. 
The bulk of the figure continued to be made of 
wood, or wood and clay ; thin gold plates were 
fastened overibe parts intended to represent cloth- 
ing, while on the fleshy parts small plates of ivory 
were skilfully laid. The colossal works executed 
by Phidias in the time of Pericles are the most 
famous of this class, the greatest being the Athene 
, on the Acro\»o\iH, which represented the goddess 
1 in armour, covered with a long rol>e, and the 
\ famous Olympian Zeus, executed in the same 
1 materials (see Colossus). The combination of 
1 gold and ivory was chiefly used in statues of the 
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gance when the Macedonian kings had their family 
statues made of chryselephantine work. See 
Sculpture. 

Chrysipjpus* an eminent Stoic philosopher, 
was bom about 280 B.c., at Soli in Cilicia. He 
came to Athens when still a youth, and devoted 
himself with ardour to philosophy. His principal 
master was Cleanthes, but he is said to have 
studied also under the academic teachers, Arcesi- 
laus and Lacydes. He had the reputation Of being 
the keenest disputant and best logician of his age, 
so much so that people used to say : * If the gods 
make use of dialectic, it. can only be that of Cnry* 
sipnus.’ Although he did not create a new system, 
ana explained the physical universe like the rest 
of liis school, in morals he modified the more ex- 
treme views of the earlier Stoics. Chrysippus 
seldom wrote less than 500 lines a day, and is said 
to have composed more than 700 works. Of these 
hut a few fragments remain, which were edited by 
Petersen hi 1827. See Zeller’s great work on the 
history orGreek philosophy. 

Chrysis (‘golden -wasp*), a genus of hymenop- 
terous insects, type of a family Chrysituc, with 
about 400 species. Their systematic position is not 
far from that of the true wasps. 'The French call 
them Guipes dories (‘gildea wasps'), and they 
sometimes receive th * English names of Golden - 
tailed and Ruby-tailed Flies. They delight in 
sunshine, and may be seen poised in the air — the 
motion of their wings being so rapid as to render 
the body alone of the insect visible. 

Chrysobalaneas a sub-ordeft of Rosacea* 
(q.v.), presenting close affinities through Ca's- 
alpinea? to Leguminosa*. The 180 species are 
trees or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America and Africa. The fruit of many 
is eatable, as the Cocoa Plum (q.v.) of the West 
Indies ( Chrysobalanus ). The kernels of some 
resemble sweet-almonds, notably those of Acia 
dulcis , and other species of Guiana. A useful oil 
is expressed from the seeds of Prinstpia util is, a 
spiny Himalayan plant. 

Cbrysoberyl (Or., ‘golden beryl'), a gem 
almost as hard as sapphire, and the finer specimens 
of which are very beautiful, particularly those 
which exhibit an opalescent play of light. Lapi- 
daries sometimes call it oriental or opalescent 
chrysolite. It is of a green colour, inclining to 
yellow, semi-transparent, or almost transparent, 
and has double retraction. It Occurs crystallised 
in six-sided prisms; often in macles, or twin 
crystals. It is found occasionally in granite, but 
more frequently in gneiss and micfc-fjehist ; some- 
times it occurs in sandstone or in , alluvial soil 
derived from the disintegration of schistose rocks. 
Localities for its occurrence are the Ural Moun- 
tains, Ceylon, Pegu, Brazil, and Connecticut. It 
is composed of alumina, glucina, and small pro- 
portions of ferric oxide, titanic acid, and sesqui- 
oxide of chromium— the alumina beihg about 80 
per cent, of the whole. The clirysoberyl of the 
ancients was a different mineral, probably the 
Chrysoprase (q.v.) of the modems. 

Cbrysocolla, an ore of Copper (q. v.). 

Chrysolite (Gr., ‘golden-stone'), a mineral 
composed of silica, magnesia, and protoxide of 
iron ; of a fine yellowish-green colour, with vitre- 
ous lustre ; transparent, and having double refrac- 
tion ; in hardness, about equal to quartz ; and 
with conchoidal fracture. It often crystallises in 
four-sided or six-sided prisms, variously modified. 
Very fine specimens are brought from Egypt and 
from some parts of the East, also from Brazil. 
Chrysolite is used by jewellers as an ornamental j 
stone, but is not highly valued. Olivine , or com- I 


mon chrysolite, is an important rock-forming 
mineral. It is dark yellowish-green in colour, 
and occurs generally in somewhat rounded grains 
or corroded crystals in some igneous rocks, such 
as the basalts. Occasionally large granular masses, 
which may have a rectangular outline, are met 
with in lavas— some of them weighing as much ns 
301b. 

Chrysolo'ras* Manuel, the first to transplant 
Greek literature into Italy, was born at Constan- 
tinople in the middle of the 14th century A.l>. 
About the year 1391 he was sent by the Byzantine 
emperor, John Paheologus, to England and Italy 
to entreat assistance against the Turks, and in 
1397 he left his native land and went to Florence, 
where, as teacher of Greek literature, he was 
highly esteemed and admired. Leonardo Bruno, 
Poggius, Philelphus, Guarinus of Verona, and 
other eminent scholars were among his pupils. He 
was afterwards employed by Pope Gregory XII. in 
an attempt to promote a union of the Greek with 
the Roman Church, and in 1413 went with John 
XXI II. to the Council of Constance, where he died 
1415. His chief work was Erotemata , a Greek 
grammar (Venice, 1484). — Manuel Chrysoloras 
must be distinguished from his nephew, John 
Chrysoloras, who also went to Italy and gave 
instruction in Greek. 

Cltrysomcla. Bee Colorado Beetle. 

Cbrysopliylluin. See Star Apple. 

Chrys oprase (Gr. chripos , ‘ gold.’ prason, ‘a 
leek’) is merely a variety of chalcedony, but is 
valued far above common chalcedony as an orna- 
mental stone ; its reputation as a precious stone is 
much higher on the Continent than in this country. 

It is of a fine leek or apple-green colour in choice 
specimens, but inferior ones exhibit other shades of 

f 'rcen, and it is sometimes spotted with yellowish- / 
>rown. It is often set in a circlet of diamonds or 
pearls. Unfortunately, it is apt to lose its colour 
through time, particularly if kept in a warm 
place. 

Chrysops. See Cleg. 

Chrysostom, St John (Gr/ Chrysost vinos, 

‘ golden -mouthed ; ’ so named from the splendour of 
Ins eloquence), was born at Antioch about 347 A.T). 

His mother, Anthusa, was a pious woman, whoVVy \ 
devoted to her son, who grew up under her loving \ 
instructions into an earnest, gentle, and aerions \ 
youth, passing through, as Heondet siguidcnutYv \ 
observes, none of those wild, dark struggles with \ 
sinful passions which left an ineffaceable impress \ 
on the soul of Augustine, and gave a sombre colour- \ 
ing to his whole theology. He studied oratory \ 
under the famous heathen rhetorician, Lihanius, \ 
and began the caveer of an advocate; but, soon 
dissatisfied with this, he placed himself for three I 
years under the instruction of Bishop Meletius, by 
whom in his twenty -third year lie was baptised 
and ordained an emagnustes or ‘Reader.’ After 
six years spent as a monk in the mountains near 
Antioch, an illness forced him to return in 380 to 
that city, where he was ordained deacon by Bishop 
Meletius in 381, and presbyter by Bishop Flavianus 
in 380. The eloquence, earnestness, and practical 
tone of his preaching excited the attention of Jews, 
heathens, and heretics, and secured for him the 
reputation of the greatest orator of the ancient ] 
church. In 398 the Emperor Arcadius elevated 
him to the archiepiscopate of Constantinople. 
Chrysostom immediately began to restrict the 
expenditure in which his predecessors had indulged, / 
ana bestowed so large a p<)rtion of his revenues on 
hospitals and other charities that he gained the 
surname of *Jolm the Almoner.* He also en- 
deavoured to reform the lives of the clergy, and I 
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Bent monks as miHsionaries into Scythia, Persia, 
Palestine, and other lands. His faithful discharge 
of his duties, especially in reproof of vices, excited 
the enmity of the patriarch Theophilus and of 
the Empress Eudoxia, who succeeded in deposing 
and banishing him from the capital in 403. He 
was soon recalled, to be banished again in 404. 
After a short stay at; Nicaea, he was removed to 
the little town of Cucnsns, in the desert parts of 
the Taurus Mountains. Even here his zeal was 
not abated. Belaboured for the conversion of the; 
Persians and Goths in the neighbourhood, and 
wrote the seventeen letters or rather moral essays 
to Olympias, to whom he also addressed a treatise 
on the proposition— 4 None can hurt the man who 
will not hurt himself.* The intercession of Inno- 
cent I. of Rome and the Emperor Honorius only 
moved Arcadius to order that he should be more 
remotely banished to Pityus on the Euxine, at the 
very verge of the Eastern Roman empire. Accord- 
ingly, the old man was made to travel on foot, and 
with his bare head exposed to a burning sun. This 
cruelty proved fatal. Chrysostom died on the way 
at Comana, in Pont us, September 14, 407 A.D., 
blessing God with his dying lips. A sect sprang 
up after his death called Johannists , who refused 
to acknowledge his successors ; nor did they return 
to the general communion till 438, when the Arch- 
bishop Proclus prevailed on the Emperor Theo- 
dosius II. to biing back the body of the saint to 
Constantinople, where it was solemnly interred, 
the emperor himself publicly imploring the pardon 
of Heaven for the crime of his parents, Arcadius 
and Eudoxia. The Greek Church celebrates the 
festival of Chrysostom on the 13th of November ; 
the Roman, on the 27th of January. St Chry- 
sostom’s works are very numerous, and consist of 
Homilies onjrarts of Scripture and points of doctrine ; 
Commentaries on the whole Bible, part of which 
have perished ; Epistles addressed to various 
people; Treatises on different subjects, such as 
Providence, the Priesthood, and the like; and 
Liturgies . Of these the most valuable, as well as 
the most studied, are the Homilies , which are 
rightly held to be superior to everything of the 
kind in ancient Christian literature. Thomas 
Aquinas said he would not give in exchange those 
on St Matthew for the whole city of Paris. Here 
his exegesis is sound, practical, and very 4 English,* 
in Cardinal Newman’s phrase. In general he 
rejects the allegorical system of interpretation, and 
adheres to the grammatical, basing his doctrines 
and sentiments on a rational apprehension of the 
letter of Scripture. He is, however, far from being 
a bibliolater. He recognised the presence of a 
human element in the Bible as well as a divine ; 
and, instead of attempting by forced and artificial 
hypotheses to reconcile what lie thought irreconcil- 
able in Scripture statements, he frankly admitted 
the existence of contradictions, and shaped his 
theory of inspiration accordingly. But his greatest 
excellence lay in that power, springing from the 
fervour and holiness of his heart, l>y which the 
consciences of the proud, the worldly, and the 
profligate were awakened, and all were made to 
feel the reality of the gospel message. The histo- 
rian Sozomen says of him, that he was ‘mighty 
to speak and to convince, surpassing all the orators 
of his time.’ The surname Chrysostom was first 
applied some time after his death, and is first found 
in Isidore of Seville, who died in 636. 

The best edition of St Chrysostom’s works is that 
of Bernard de Montfaucon in 13 vols. folio ( Paris, 
1718-38; reprinted by the Abbd Migne, Paris, 1863), 
which was largely based on the splendid edition of 
Sir Henry Savile, printed at a cost of £8000 ( Eton, 

8 vols. 1613), 4 the first work of learning on a great 
scale,’ says Hallam, 4 published in England. ’ Some 


of the Homilies are translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers . 

See the older church historians ; and cf. the modems, 
especially Neander, both in his History and in his special 
book on St Chrysostom, translated by J. C. Stapleton 
(1838). See also Thierry, Chrysostom et VImpiratriee 
Eudoxie (2d cd. Paris, 1874); Newman’s Historical 
Sketches ( 1873 ) ; W, R. w. Stephens, St Chrysostom : His 
Life and Times ( 1872) ; and R. W. Busk, Life and Times 
of Chrysostom (1886). 

<Chrysotype 9 a photographic proceBS, the result 
being produced mainly by a solution of chloride of 
gold. See Photography. 

Chub (Leuciscus cephalus\ a fish of the carp 
family Cyprinidce, of the same genus with the 
roach, dace, bleak, minnow, &c. The colour is 
bluish-black on the upper parts, passing into white 
on the kelly ; thfc cheeks and gill-covers rich golden 
yellow. The weight rarely exceeds 5 lb. It is 
plentiful in the rivers of England, and occurs in 
some of those of the south-west of Scotland, in 
Europe, and in Asia Minor. It spawns in April 
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and May, and comes into condition again by the 
end of June .or early in July. It prefers rapid 
water and a clear bottom, and often hides in holes. 
Its diet is very mixed. It is not much esteemed 
for the table. The scales have been used for 
making artificial pearl. See Pearls. The com- 
mon American chub is the Leucosomus rhotheus . 

Chubb, Charles, locksmith, was patentee of 
several important improvements in ‘detector’ locks, 
originally patented by his brother, Jeremiah Chubb 
of Portsea, in 1818. He was in the hardware busi- 
ness at Winchester and Portsea previous to his 
settlement In London, where he died, 16th May 
1845. Under his son and successor, John Chubb 
(1816-72), further patents were taken out and 
improvements made in locks and safes, and the 
business was greatly developed. 

Chubb, Thomas, an English deist, who wrote 
on religious questions during the first half of the 
18th century, Was borp at East-Harnhain near Salis- 
bury in 1679. ; His father, who had been a maltster, 
died early, consequently his children were poorly 
educated and .ea,rly set to work. Thomas was first 
apprenticed to* a glover in Salisbury, but his eye- 
sight becoming weak, he became an assistant to a 
tallow-chandler,; in which employment he died in 
1746. He had already contrived to pick up con- 
siderable learning, when a perusal of the ‘his- 
torical preface’ to Whiston’s Primitive Chnstianity 
Revived impelled him to write his own tract, The 
Supremacy of the Father Asserted , which Wliis ton 
helped him to publish in 1715. Encouraged by the 
patronage of Sir Joseph Jekyll and others, he con- 
tinued to write, and a quarto volume of his tracts, 
published in 1730, made his name known to every- 
body. His opinions drifted nearer And nearer to 
deism, yet he went regularly to his parish church 
and regarded the mission, if not tne person, of 
Christ aa divine. Unfortunately his learning was 
far inferior to his natural ability, and his teaching 
lacks distinctness and consistency. His principal 
works are — A Discourse concerning Reason ... a 
sufficient Guide in matters of Religion ( 1731 ) ; The 
True Gospel of Jesus Christ Asserted (1738), fol- 
lowed by a defence against the critics ; An Enquiry 
into the Ground and Foundation of Religion^ where • 
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in it is shown that Religion is founded on Nature 
(1738); and a Discourse on Miracles (1741). The 
best statement of his views is contained in his 
Posthumous Works (2 vols. 1748). 

Chlftbut* or Chupat, a colony in Patagonia, 
so named from a river whicli drains a large part 
of its area. The entrance to the river, about 600 
miles S. of the river Plate, is bad, but the bar 
can be crossed by vessels of from 7 to , 12 . feet 
draught. Its principal interest lies in its % Welsh 
settlement, which has remained almost v&qlly 
Welsh -speaking. The first settlers, 151,. arrived 
in July 1805. Epochs in its history have bdeh the 
abandonment of the colony in 1867; the subse- 
quent return from New Bay; a twenty months’ 
nearly complete isolation from the outer world, ter- 
minated in 1871. The population, after dwindling 
to 120, rose to 690 in 1876, and 1286 in 1883. The 
principal town, Trerawson, or Kawsonville, about 
5 miles from the sea, is named after Dr Rawson, an 
Argentine statesman. F rosts seldom last through 
the day, togs are infrequent, English grain and 
roots are produced, and salt of good quality is 
found. There are a president and council. A 
concession has been granted for a railway of about 
40 miles to New Bay. 

Chuck-Wili’s-widow. & Whip-Poor- 
Will. 

Chudlcigh. Cape, is on the north coast of 
Labrador, at the entrance of Hudson Strait, 60° 
12' N. lat., 65° 25' W. lopg. 

Chtllllbur, a river of Central India, rising in 
the Vindhyan Mountains, at a height of 2019 feet 
above the sea, and entering the Jumna, after a 
generally north-east course of 050 miles. 

Chunam 9 the Indian name for a very fine kind 
of quicklime made from calcined shells or from very 
pure limestone, and used for chewing with Betel 
( q. v. ), and for plaster. When cliunam is to be used 
for plaster, it is mixed with fine river-sand, and 
thoroughly beaten up with water. A little jaggery 
(coarse sugar) is also added. 

Cliunar', a fortified town of India, bn the right 
bank of the Ganges, 26 miles SW. of Benares. 
The fortress contains Warren Hastings’ house, 
now used as infantry barracks, and his staff- 
quarters. Pop. (1881)9148. 

Chupra ( Chapra' ), a town of Bengal, on the 
Gogra, a mile above its confluence with the Ganges. 
Pop. (1881)51,670. 

Chuquisa'ca, or Sucre, capital Bolivia, is 
situated on a mountain-closed tableland, 8825 feet 
above the sea, on a small tributoryVpf the Pilco- 
inayo. It is the seat of an archbishop and though 
its houses are mostly of one stor&os well built, 
and has a magnificent cathedral, a feihajl university, 
a Latin school, and a hospital. Owing to its mild 
climate, many of the richer miners Pf Potosi winter 
here. The 17,000 inhabitants are mostly a mixture 
of Spaniards and Quichua Indians. Chuquisaca was 
founded in 1539 on the site of an ancient Peruvian 
town of the same name, and was for a $ime called 
Ciudad dc la Plata , from the rich Silver-mines in 
the. neighbouring mountains ; but the ; Peruvian 
name signifying ‘bridge of gold’ waereoon re- 
stored. The second name, Sucre, is derived from 
the general who in December 1824 fought and 
won the last great battle for colonial independence 
at Ayacucho. — The southern territory of the same 
name embraces a large portion of the Gran Chaco, 
which extends to the Brazilian frontier. The 
eastern portion of it is occupied by wild Indian 
tribes, and is low-lying ana unwholesome; the 
climate of the west, among the offshoots of the 
Eastern Cordilleras, is healthy and pleasant. Area, 
71,744 sq. m. ; pop. (1861, the last census) 273,668, 


not inclusive of some 50,000 Indians in the eastern 
plains. 

ChuquUo, a town of Peru, once capital of a 

P rovince, on the west shore of Lake Titicaca 
bp. 5000. 

Chur# See Coire. 

Church, the Whole body of Christians; the 
Christian place of worship ; the clergy ; or a sect or 
deno&tijnation of Christians. It is derived from the 
. Greek" kyriahon, 1 belonging to the Lord,’ and that 
firom kyi'ioSy ‘ lord ; ’ the Anglo-Saxon form is circe, 
the Scottish ki rk , the German kirche. The kyriakon , 
the original name of the place of assembly, meant 
accordingly ‘the Lord’s house.’ The Christian 
Church, like every other society, must have a 
certain constitution and rules according to which its 
affairs are administered. It is disputed, however, 
among Christians, how far this constitution has 
been defined, or these rules prescribed by divine 
authority, and how far they have been left to the 
discretion of men. The form of church government 
depends primarily on the idea entertained of the 
constitution of the church. Episcopalians and 
Presbyterians agree that many congregations are 
to be united under a common government ; but 
this, according to Episcopalians, should be more or 
less absolutely in the hands of bishops, who are 
superior to the mere pastors of congregations ; 
while according to Presbyterians it should be 
carried on by ministers and elders of these congre- 
gations meeting for this purpose on a footing of 
equality. Congregationalists, or Independents, 
place all church government in the hands of the 
members of each congregation and the office- 
bearers whom it has elected. This theory of 
church government is maintained by many Baptists 
and others who, for various reasons assume differ- 
ent denominations. See BISHOP, PRESBYTERIAN- 
ISM, Independents, Methodists.: 

The present article is mainly devoted to church 
architecture. A general sketch of the history of 
the Christian Church will be found in this work 
under the head of Church History, while the 
various sections forming the great Christian com- 
munions are treated in separate aitiples — the Church 
of England at England, as is that of Scotland at 
Scotland; again the Church of Rome will be 
found at Homan Catholic Church, and the 
Eastern Church at Greer Church. Here we may 
merely note the self-explanatory names of the 
following active organisations within the bosom 
of the Anglican Church : the Church' Associa- 
tion (founded 1865 for the maintenance of Reforma- 
tion principles ) ; Church Congresses (annual since 
1860); Church Building Society (1818); Church 
Defence Institution ( 1886, to counteract the agita- 
tion for disestablishment); Church Missionary 
Society (founded 1799; see Missiotts); Cliurcn 
Pastoral Aid Society ( 1836, to maintain curates and 
lay agents in densely populated districts ) ; the 
English Church Union (1859, to uphold Anglo- 
Catholic principles). 

Under Basilica some account is given of the 
mode in which the primitive form of the Chris- 
tian church or place of assembly originated, and 
whence it derived its characteristic features. In 
course of time the numbers of the clergy increased, 
and a complete hierarchy, with a fixed liturgical 
service, became established. The simple apse was 
now no longer sufficient, and the presbytery or 
place for the clergy w as enlarged. This w as effected 
in various ways, sometimes by the erection of a 
low inclosure or choir extending from tlie pres- 
bytery or raised part in front of the apse, into the 
nave. This * bema ’ or choir served for the accom- 
modation of the clergy and singers, and to it were 
attached on either side two pulpits or ambones , 
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Church ; 

C, Choir; N. Nave; 
N T, North Transept; 
8 T, South Transept. 


from which the Gospels and Epistles were read to 
the worshippers assembled round the three open 
sides. »Sucli an arrangement may still be seen in 
the ancient basilica of San Clemente in Rome. 

in other instances the apse is lengthened east- 
wards so as to provide additional space. An ex- 
ample of this plan occurs at 
8. Apollinare in Classe, near 
Ravenna. In the Basilican 
churches the nave remained as 
at firsts a long simple hall* 
with side aisles— in which the 
congregation assembled, the 
men on one side, and the 
women on the other. Mean- 
while in the East the use of 
the dome had caused the in- 
troduction of a variety of 
plans, and in particular the 
form of the Greek cross, which 
was conveniently roofed by a 
large central dome and four 
subsidiary domes over the four 
arms of the cross. This plan 
suggested the transept or 
portion with high roof at right angles to the nave; 
and it is easy to see how the wide space in the 
Basilican churches between the nave and apse, 
in which stood the altar, might also be enlarged 
so as to form a transept. The above is what 
actually happened in the south of France. The 
Venetian merchants introduced the above Greek 
domed design at Perigueux, where they had repro- 
duced in the 11th century a copy of St Mark’s 
of Venice; and we find in the churches of that 
district a transept introduced from an early period, 
having several apses to the east, and side aisles like 
the nave. 

It was especially necessary in the churches of the 
monasteries that there should be ample accommoda- 
tion for the monks in the portion of the church set 
apart for them. This probably led to the lengthen- 
ing of the choir, but in the earlier Cistercian 
churches, although the transept is introduced, there 
is no projection to the east except the central and 
side apses. But when the plan of the ‘ cross ’ 
church, however it may have been invented, had 
been developed, the idea speedily claimed attention, 
and its symbolical significance recommended its 
adoption. It is remarkable, however, that during 
the growth and development of the early Gothic 
stylo in the reign of Philip Augustus, when most of 
the cathedrals and churches of northern France 
were rebuilt, they were almost all constructed 
without transepts, the object apparently being to 
concentrate the attention on the one important 
point, the high altar. It was in the monastic cnurchcs 
that the transept was chiefly developed. 

Along with this, another feature, which had first 
been introduced in the south, was worked out and 
perfected by the northern architects— viz. the carry- 
ing of the aisle round the apse, so as to convert the 
latter from being a simple half -cylinder, roofed with 
a semi dome, into a circular or octagonal east end, 
supported on a screen of pillars, behind which was 
the surrounding aisle, with its radiating chapelK, 
while the upper part of the apse was earned up the 
full height of the choir, which it terminated with 
a brilliant east end. Mr Fergusson supposes that 
this ‘chevet,’ or splendid eastern termination of 
French Gothic churches, was the result of the 
absorption of a circular edifice into the church. 
There is no doubt that the church owes several of 
its features to this system of absorption. Origin- 
ally the group of ecclesiastical buildings consisted 
of the church or basilica, at the west end of which 
was an atrium or open court, having a circular or 
octagonal baptistery opening from it opposite the 


door to the church. In Germany the atrium was 
roofed in and became part of the church, while the 
western baptistery was also absorbed into the one 
chief edifice, ai\d became the western apse so com- 
mon in that country. But it had also been cus- 
tomary to build occasional churches of a circular 
form in imitation of the church of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem. In Germany and else- 
where a choir was added to these for the use of the 
clergy, hut in France the circular church was re- 
tained by the clergy as the choir, and a nave was con- 
structed in connection with it for the people. The 
fine effect of the circular termination was thus seen, 
and had only to be seen to he immediately adopted. 
Besides the chapels radiating from the" ‘chevet/ 
numerous others were gradually introduced, extend- 
ing beyond the aisles ; the height of the main struc- 
ture was increased, and great windows were in- 
serted in the clerestory, till the interior presented a 
glowing vision of rich colour and endless variety of 
perspective. 

Such was the growth of the Christian church 
during the middle ages, and such is the general 
form it still retains in Roman Catholic countries, 
notwithstanding the great changes of style through 
which it has passed from the 13th to the 19th 
century. Since the Reformation a new form 
of church has been introduced. The ancient tradi- 
tions were no longer held sacred by Protestants, 
and a style of building adapted to the new 
mode of service was called for. Hence arose the 
arrangements of the numerous churches designed by 
Sir C. Wren, Gibbs, and others during the 17tli and 
18th centuries. Theso consist of a groat hall with a 
gallery running along the two sides and west end, 
with a large window or apse at the east end. Dur- 
ing the present century the plan of tho medieval 
church has frequently been again resorted to, both 
in England and the United States; but among 
Presbyterians* Independents, and many others, the 
modern plan of a hall designed with galleries so as 
to contain a numerous congregation, having the* 
pulpit placed in the most prominent position, is 
still the most generally used. 

The following table shows the comparative size 
of some of the great churches of the world, giving 
in feet their total length, breadth at transept, ana 
height of spire or tower or dome : 


8t Peter's, Rome 

Cathedral of Florence 

Milan Cathedral, . .1 

Cologne Cathedi*l.J 

Strasburg Cathedral 

Antwerp Cathedral 

Amiens Cathedral 

Notre Dame, Paris 

St Paul's, London 

8t Sophia’s, Constantinople 

Canterbury Cathedral 

York Minster 

Westminster Abbey 

Salisbury Cathedral 

Glasgow Cathedral 

St Patrick’s Cathedral, New York . 


Length. 

Transept. 

Spire. 

700 

600 

440 

530 

823 

880 

600 

£84 

400 

445 

282 

50 

354 


474 

500 

180 

460 

442 

194 

2£8> 

400 

150 

204 

610 

282 

404 

246 


188 

530 

124 

286 

524 

222 

218 

500 

189 

190 

474 

229 

404 

310 


226 

332 

174 

328 


Churches vary of course in accordance with their 
importance and size. The largest are the metro- 
politan and cathedral churches, then the con- 
ventual, the collegiate, and the parish churches;, 
but although they vary in magnitude and Tidiness, 
they are all constructed on the same principles, and 
follow one ictea: . 

The annexed ground-plan of Durham Cathedral' 
shows the various parts of one of the most perfect 
medieval structures in England, with the names 
attached to the different portions, which will be 
described under their respective headings. See 
Aisle, Apse, Basilica, Clerestory, Triforium, 
&c. Flans, sections, or other illustrations of other 
important churches will be found at BYZANTINE 
Architecture, Gothic Architecture, Loje- 
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bard Architecture, Renaissance, Rhenish Bishop Andrewes are only less valuable. His 
ARCHITECTURE, &c., where much additional infor- Bacon, Spenser, St Anselm, Dante, and some of his 
m&tion on the developments of church building falls miscellaneous essays, were reprinted in a uniform 
to be given. For the historical succession of the edition in 5 volumes in 1888. 

Church, States of the, or 
Fatal States (Ital. Stati della 
jp fe l ft _ _ Chiesa , or Stati Pontifici), a teni- 

tdrvor group of states in Central 
Italy, formerly united under one 
T “* I 1 CHAPkL ^ sovereignty, with the pope for 

rTTjTi its head. Its extent vaned at 

A- liAJ different times, but in 1859, the 

“ ln E ff last year of its entirety, the aim 

lif l r i < l was *5,774 sq. m., the pop. over 

3,000,000. It stretchea irregu- 

W©li |o | ^ | # || larly from the Po in the north to 

ft -n |y_L# | Naples in the south, and was 

rr v jf 2 -Til * fr’V.“T R buildings divided for administrative pur- 

o e l h -ifepiMlp© fQRMEBLY pamt poses in to twenty districts, includ- 

^ 7 »AN*tFT 1 f ; ; Ci ; j tl nig the Comarca of Rome; six 

B ^ § If- - ; H0USi .1 | legations, among them those of 

I north® central south ^ h p Rolognaand Ravenna; and tliir- 

| transept tower ™ | R phh teen delegations, including An- 

@ cs 5 sfeLi^j^.l ZE cona and Perugia, More general 

^ W v I! A CnT l in - am • divisions were til© Romagna, Um- 

I ® E z t?j J? Trim » iff i ¥ bn a, and the March of Ancona. 

W w 1 The war of 1859 left the pope only 

® 5 § > X • X | y the Comarca of Rome, the lega- 

it " EL > ? i T + 9 hau | oounr tion of Velletri, and the delega- 

ipi® < ©-^■4 4- ^ | tions of Civita Veccliia, Frosinone, 

JJ “ - . n « k 1 t ^ P and Viterbo, 4493 sq. m. in extent, 

W m # « & W Ju ' X y|r:3 ^3 with a pop. of about 700,000. 

i®! n Ei if A 4* 4- y The temporal powder- of the popes 

HMNCH U IJJL I ^ Lj "ITCHtH H originated in a gift of the exarch- 

s ** cl 1 1 1 f jps ^ ate of Ravenna by Pepin to Pope 

Stephen II., and it reached its 
Jftfa Sa M greatest 'extent under Innocent 

CM * ”* a__jp III. (1198-1216). The sl.are of 

*C '-TTCTOTwrr ■ ' » T»A li3M " tiie Papacy in tl«e secnlar affaire 

-Cjft j ^ „f ItaI F ™ at no time other than 

/ M prejudicial to the highest spiritual 

' interests of the Church, yet when 

' the withdrawal of the French 

garrison of Rome in 1870 led to 
I t , fl , 50 ioo i fi o 20 Q n the final downfall of his temporal 
“ **" power, Pius IX., as ‘the prisoner 

_ ^ i of the Vatican/ continued to hurl 

Ground-plan of Durham Cathedral. vain anathemas at the head of the 

king of Italy. See Pope, Italy. 

styles, see Architecture ; see also Amiens, Ant- Church-ale, a kind of church festival in old 
werp, Burgos, Canterbury, &e. 1 England at which ale was drunk liberally. The 

Church, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s name is obviously compounded like bndal = bride- 
since 1871, >vas born in 1815. He spent a great ale , scot-cde, cleric-ale, bid-ale, &c. The church-ales 
part of his youth in Italy and elsewhere on the were usually held upon Whitsuntide, and two per- 
Continent, took a first-class at Oxford in 1836, and sons were chosen beforehand to ptySide over the 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel, feast, and divide out the victuals and drink volun- 
From 1853 he held the rectory of Whatley, near tarilv contributed by the parishioners. Sometimes 
Frome. In 1854 he published Essays And Reviews , the drink which had been brewed fropi malt given 
and thereby took rank almost at once as one of by the parishioners was sold about lutsunday at 
the most graceful and scholarly writers of the day. the church for the support of orphans and poor, the 
His university sermons (1876-78) in a volume repair of the church, and similar objects. Ihe 
entitled Human Life and its Conditions { 1878), the practice of holding church-ales with the correspond- 
series of St Pauls and Oxford sermons in The ing games was denounced by the Puritans, and is 
Gifts of Civilisation ( 1880), and the five St Paul’s not overlooked in Stubbs’ Anatomie of Abuses. 
sermons forming The Discipline of the Christian Church Discipline {Disciplina ecclesiastica), 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to the practice of the Christian Church in dealing w f it li 
religious thought. Other works are hi* Life of St such of its office-bearers and members as have by 
Anselm (1871), an amplification of tw’n essays in public scandal caused hindrance to its common 
his first volume ; The Beginning of the Middle Ages spiritual life. Its Scripture authority, resting on 
(1877), an introduction to the series of ‘Epochs of such passages as Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 15 (et seq.). 
Modem History ; * Dante : an Essay , with a transla- is further enforced in Paul’s epistles and in the 
tion of the De Monarchia by his only son, F. J. gospel and epistles of John. Under the Decian 
Clmrch, a young man of rare promise, who died in persecution there wmih so much apostacy that special 
1887; Spenser ( 1879), and Bacon ( 1879), two of the rules became fixed for the restoration of the Lapsed 
best books in the series of 4 English Men of Letters.’ (q.v.), which remained in force till the 5th century. 
His occasional essays or lectures on such subjects But the great strictness with which Penance (q*v.) 
as Montaigne, Brittany, Cassiodorus, the sacred was enforced led to the opposite extreme ; it 
poetry of early religions, the Pen secs of Pascal and became customary for penitents to be restored 
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Ground-plan of Durham Cathedral. 

styles, see Architecture ; see also Amiens, Ant- 
werp, Burgos, Canterbury, &e. 

Church, Richard William, Dean of St Paul’s 
since 1871, w r as horn in 1815. He spent a great 
part of his youth in Italy and elsewhere on the 
Continent, took a first-class at Oxford in 1836, and 
soon after was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
From 1853 he held the rectory of Whatley, near 
Frome. In 1854 he published Essays And Reviews, 
and thereby took rank almost at once as one of 
the most graceful and scholarly writers of the day. 
His university sermons (1876-78) in a volume 
entitled Human Life and its Conditions (1878), the 
series of St Pauls and Oxford sermons in The 
• Gifts of Civilisation (1880), and the five St Paul’s 
sermons forming The Discipline of the Christian 
Character (1885), are profound contributions to 
religious thought. Other works are his Life of St 
Anselm (1871), an amplification of tw’n essays in 
his first volume ; The Beginning of the Middle Ages 
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simply on their producing letters of recommenda- 
tion (libelli pads) from persons who hod confessed 
Christ. Tne Montanists, however, maintained 
that those who had l>een once excommunicated 
should pass their whole life in the status pamitcntuc, 
and the Novatians denied that the Church possessed 
the right to assure the Lapsi of the forgiveness of 
sins, which only God eoiild .gfl&lfcV The Donatists; 
(q.v.) could not arrest the .gradual «echlarisation 
of discipline. By the 6th century penances began 


of discipline. By the 6th century penances began 
to be commuted for certain fixed taxes, tn the 
Western Church, after public, penances had become 
rare, other punishments took their place, partly 
derived from the exercises of earlier asceticism, 
partly from the usages of Prankish law. The 
episcopal Mien of Charles the Great combined the 
functions of a civil and ecclesiastical court, and 
allowed church punishments to be compounded for 
money. From the time of Gregory the Great the 
doctrine of Purgatory (q.v.) had been a dogma of 
the Church} , and Peter Lombard and other 
scholastics bhilt on it the theory of Indulgences 
(q.v.), which -was confirmed by Clement VI. in 
1343. The extreme punishments in the middle 
ages were the Greater Excommunication (q.v.) for 
the individual, and Interdict (q.v.) for the com- 
munity. The churches of the Reformation held 
that * the power of the keys ’ belonged to the whole 
Church, by which it was to be intrusted to the 
regularly called servants of the Word. They 
rejected Auricular Confession (o.v.) and the whole 
system of Satisfactions and Indulgences ; restrict- 
ing the sphere of their church discipline to matters 
of social morality, and its enforcement simply to 
spiritual admonition and partial or complete 
exclusion from the sacraments and offices of the 
Church. The Lutheran Church rej ected the G renter 
Excommunication as a merely secular punishment 
with which the servants of the Church had nothing 
to do ; but retained the Lesser, simply as a means 
of moral training vTliough Luther and Melanchthon 
adhered firmly td the participation of the whole 
congregation ijv the imposition of excommunica- 
tion, yet, in consequence of the development of the 
consistorial system, it passed into the Jiamls of the 
consistories in the different states. In the 17th 
and 18th centuries it fell gradually into disuse. 
The Reformed Church laid greater stress on con- 
gregational discipline. Zwingli assigned it to the 
civil magistrate of the Christian state ; Calvin, on 


the other hand, referred it to the Presbytery (q.v.). 
In Presbyterian churches it is exercised by the 
kirk -session— an appeal lying to the presbytery, 
and from that to tlie synod and general assembly. 


The church discipline provided for by the Canons of 
the Church of England has almost entirely fallen 
into disuse. 

Church History* The history of the Chris- 
tian Church includes its external history, which 
treats of the extension of the Church, and its 
relation to the state ; and internal history, which 
is concerned with the Church’s inner life, doctrine, 
worship, and constitution. With respect to time, 
the Church’s history is usually divided into three 
periods— A ndent, Medieval , and Modem . Its 
Medieval History may be dated from its establish- 
ment in union with the new empire founded by 
Charles the Great in 800. Modern Church History 
logins with the Reformation ( in the view of Roman 
Catholic historians, with the Humanistic move- 
ment, or the discovery of America). Each of 
these periods may be divided into two : Ancient 
Church History, at the complete victoiy of Chris- 
tianity over Greek heathenism under Constantine 
the Great; Medieval, at the culmination of the 
papal power under Innocent III. ; and Modern, at 
the close of the Thirty Years’ War by the Treaty 
of Westphalia. 


The first of these periods extends from Christ 
to Constantine. The beginning of the Christian 
Church dates from the departure of Jesus Christ 
from the earth and the Pentecostal effusion of the 
Holy Spirit (about 33 A.D.), the time when the 
first confessors of Christ exceeded the limits of a 
private society, and began to form a public com- 
munity. Its nucleus was the first Jewish Christian 
community at Jerusalem undei* the ( pillar-apostles’ 
James, Cephas, and John. The spiritual concep- 
tion of the Messiah which the disciples had received 
fronfthe personal influence of Jesus was sealed 
on their minds by their faith in his resurrection; 
and their comprehension of his gospel is seen in 
the wide aims of their first missions, in their pro- 
gressive deliverance from legalism, and in the 
belief that faith i& the essential element of salva- 
tion. As members were quickly added to the 
Church, especially from the Jews of the Dispersion 
(called Hellcats, because they spoke Greek), a 
beginning of 'W ; organisation was made in the 
appointment of seven deacons, including the 
Hellenist Stephen, the protomartyr of the Church. 
The elements of the primitive faith were unified 
and systematised by the Apostle Paul, the aim 
of whose life was the conversion of the whole 
world to Christ He succeeded in emancipating 
the Gentile ^Cluistian world from the ceremonial 
law, and in? his three great missionary journeys 
(about 40-58 A.D. ) began the evangelisation of 
Europe. The destruction of Jerusalem (70 A.D.) 
completed the deliverance of Christianity from 
Judaism, and gave the Church the consciousness of 
a world- wide t mission. The Judaising Christians 
were thenceforth an insignificant sect. 

The Roman empire maintained the pre-Christian 
view that there could be no worship of God apart 
from the corporate life of the state, and, when the 
early Christian Church refused to take part in the 
state worship, it became a religio illidta , and 
was proscribed and persecuted as dangerous to 
society. To the distinguished and learned Chris- 
tianity was a gloomy infatuation, to the populace 
the Christians’^ contempt for the gods seemed the 
cause of every public calamity. The tyrannical 
caprice of Nero charged them with the burning of 
Rome (64 A.D, Rand persecuted them with revolting 
cruelty. U ndei Domitian Christianity was punishea 
as a form of high-treason. The first regular decree 
for legal procetfin^ against the Christians was issued 
by Trajan. lender the more tolerant rule of the 
emperors from- Hadrian to Marcus Aurelius (117- 
161 ), the Christian congregations were organised as 
Collegia tcnUiofyim ( ‘poor men’s guilds’ ), or Collegia 
funeraticia ( 4 ftmeraf societies’), and as such en- 
joyed a sottftif, legalised existence. The vast cities 
of their dead^jfo the catacombs of this period no- 
where prese^ye ‘^ipmoriftls of martyrdom or perse- 
cution. The Christians had to suffer many a local 
persecution, but, apart from the temporary and 
thoughtless cruelties of Nero and Domitian— who, 
according tu Tettullian, was *a piece of Nero for 
cruelty ’—they had the toleration, and sometimes 
the protection," of the emperors. Ranke ascribes 
such action especially to Antoninus Pius— ‘the best- 
intentioned and most peaceable among them, and 
perhaps hot; without sympathy for Christianity *— 
whose reign' be regards as the culmination of the 
Roman empire. : A consequence of this tolerant 
bearing of the imperial power was the peaceful 
behaviour of the Christians, who in general rejected 
the principles of Montanus, which aimed at the sub- 
version of the state. This condition of affairs came 
to an end under Marcus Aurelius, who, no longer 
able to resist the popular outcry, suffered a perse- 
cution to take place m several provinces. 

About the middle of the 2d century the Christian 
congregations in the Roman empire were consoli- 
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dating themselves into a confederacy, which called 
itself the ‘Great* or 'Catholic* (i.e. universal) 
Church. By the middle of the 3d century the 
Confederation was accomplished. The Church was 
now organised with a hierarchical constitution 
and an elaborately regulated worship, while the 
New Testament canon was regarded as equally 
authoritative with the Old. From 250 the emperors 
whose political aims, were most akin to the tradi- 
tional policy of Rome struggled for life and death 
with the growing power. Of the times before. 
Decius Origen testifies ( Contra Cclsum, iii. ' few 
and very easy to count are those who have died on 
account of the Christian religion ; * and Lactahtius 
says (De Morte Persecutor mn , iii. 4), ‘after the 
acts of the tyrant ( Domitian ) had been rescinded, 
the Church was not only restored to her pristine 
state, but shone forth much more v bnghtly ; 
and, times following when many good emperors 
held the helm of government, she suffered no 
attacks from enemies. . . . But thereafter the 
long peace was broken. For after many years 
the accursed beast (cxecrabile. animal) Decius arose 
to vex the Church.* Under Decius began the first 
universal and systematic persecution of Christi- 
anity as a part of the military and religious policy 
of tne state. The sufferings of the Christians con- 
tinued under Gallus and Valeriari till 260, when 
Gallienus declared Christ i unity a religip licita . For 
forty years the Church had peace, ana grew mightily 
on every side. Diocletian by four edicts of pro- 
gressive severity, from February 303 to March 304, 
when he decreed torture for all Christians, put forth 
a desperate effort to annihilate Christianity in the 
whole empire. At his abdication {way 305) the 
horrors of the persecution ended, except in the 
East, where they were continued without mercy by 
Maximin Daza. The victory of Constantine in 313 
delivered Christendom from this its last and most 
relentless persecutor. 

Constantine saw in the unity of the Church a new 
foundation for the unity of the empire, ami placed 
Christianity on an equality with Paganism : under 
his sons it became predominant. The reaction 
under Julian ended with his death. It was the 
struggle with Gnosticism that had first led the 
Church to the remarkable development of its dog- 
matic system, which gives its characteristic stamp 
to the history of the second period of the ancient 
church. The simple baptismal Confession had be- 
come transformed into a rule 'of faith giving fixity 
to the ecclesiastical tradition. Justin, Irenteus, 
Tertullian, and Hippolytus had been, among its first 
exponents. While in the scriptures of the New 
Testament canon the Church poaB^sed an abiding 
witness to the ‘simplicity that is iu Christ,’ the rule 
of faith in the course of the 3d, century had been 
built up in the forms of the Gjje^bnilosophy of 
Clement and Origen. The first church synods bad 
been . held in Asia Minor in connection with the 
Montanist controversy about 170;. and by the 3d 
century such assemblies were common in various 
provinces of the empire. The institution of oecu- 
menical councils, in which only bishops were en- 
titled to vote, originated with Constantine. The 
controversy with respect to the Easter festival had 
disturbed the Church for a century fl&fd a half. 
The universal practice in Asia wap to observe the 
exact day of the month (the 14th Nis'an), while 
the usage of Alexandria and Palestine and the 
West was to celebrate the Passion always on a 
Friday, and the Resurrection on a Sunday. This 
controversy was finally laid at rest by the (Ecu- 
menical Council of Niceea in 325. Tnnitarianism 
gained its first victory over Arianism at Nicsea by 
the combined influence of Athanasius and Con- 
stantine, and completed its triumph at the second 
(Ecumenical Council (at Constantinople) in 381. 


After this the Church was distracted with con- 
troversies about the views of Origen (394-438), 
the Apollinarian controversy (302-381 ), the dis- 
putes between the schools of Antioch and Alex- 
andria (381-428), the Nestorian controversy (428- 
444), the Monophysite controversy ( 444-553 ), the 
Monothelete controversy (033-680), and the Icono- 
clastic controvei^y.(726-842 ). These discussions 
originated in : the Eastern Church, while in the 
W the theological interest centred on the great 
Conflict between Augustinianism and Pelagianism 
(4J2-JJ29 ). The tyrannical interference of the 
^Eastern emperors in the controversies of the Church, 
their supremacy in the ecclesiastical councils, and 
their penal enforcement of doctrinal decrees, led 
to infinite confusion in the relations between church 
and state, and prepared the way for the ambitious 
policy of the popes, and for the final breach between 
the churches of the East and West. . 

While these age-long controversies kept the rela- 
tions of church and state continually strained, 
Paganism was steadily suppressed. . Orthodox Chris- 
tianity in union with the state soothed the declining 
years of the ancient empire ; but could not prevent 
the conquest of Rome bv Alaric the Goth. Its ad- 
vance in Persia was checked by political persecution 
before the advent of Islam, wlucn subsequently over- 
whelmed the Christianity of the East. In the West, 
however, Christianity rose with renewed vigour from 
the ruins of the old empire, by the conversion of 
the Teutonic and Slavonic nations. The Teutonic 
conquerors of Gaul and Italy Were Christians before 
their invasion of those countries. The Anglo-Saxon 
conquerors of England were heathens. A century 
and a half after their settlement Christian mission- 
aries gained a footing in the south and north; and 
within a century from the landing of Augustine the 
English kingdoms had embraced Qhristianity. In 
the general declension of political faith under the 
decaying Roman empire, the social power once 
held by the officials of Rome had gradually passed 
into the hands of the Christian bishops. In the 
lawlessness and disorder of the barbarian invasions, 
these representatives of the clafrnife of moral order 
and human brotherhood were the trusted mediators 
between the conquerors and the conquered, and 
exercised a constant influence during peace and 
war. But this great authority over the new nations 
brought along with it much injunr to religion. 
Discipline declined as the power and wealth of the 
clergy increased. 

The third period of the Church’s history extends 
from Charles the Great to Innocent III. ‘ At the 
commencement of the 8th century,* says Ranke, ‘ on 
the one side Mohammedanism* threatened to over- 
spread Italy and Gaul, and on the other the ancient 
idolatry of Saxony and Friesland once more forced 
its way across the Rhine. In this peril of Christian 
institutions, a youthful prince of Teutonic race, 
Charles Martel, arose as their champion.* By his 
great victory of Tours ( 732) a final check was given 
to the advance of the Saracens in the West, and 
Christendom and civilisation were rescued from the 
grasp of Islam. The subjugation of the Saxons by 
Charles the Great was the toilsome work of thirty - 
two years (772-804), and their Christianisation was 
secured by the castles, towns, mission -stations, and 
monasteries which the conqueror planted in their 
country. Under the Carlovingian kings of the 
Franks from the middle of the 8th century, the 
temporal dominion of the Papacy was founded. 
The legend of the ‘ Donation of Constantine,’ bestow- 
ing imperial power and dignities upon the pope, 
together with the sovereignty over Rome and all 
Italy, and the countries oi the West, was invented 
at llome about 730, and embodied in the Pseudo- 
Isidorian decretals (about 850). It was con- 
tested by few in the middle ages, till Laurentius 
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Valla demonstrated its untenability. lor centuries 
this clumsy forgery formed one of the supports of 
the Papacy in its struggle for universal supremacy. 
The connection between the churches of the East 
[ and West had been already loosened by the schism 
j of 484-510 during the Monophysite controversy, 
and by. the iconoclastic policy of the emperors 
from Leo to TheophiM (7l At length the 
progressive centralisation otthe* Western Church 
under the Roman see, to ■ wifose Authority the 
‘ ecumenical bishops* of Constantinople (Jteldttoi 
subraitj and Jmhe 11th century the transfer By the: 
Bulgarians of tneir allegiance from Constantindble 


j whole lield of human life subject to her supremacy. 
Not even the moral declension of the Papacy in 
the centuries succeeding Charles the Great, espe- 
cially during the sixty yearn’ so-called Pornocracy 
( 904-963 ), could quench the ardour of the Church a 
faith in that ideal ; and the cloister, purged and 


strengthened by successive reforms, saved the autho- 
i rity of the Church by uniting in Gregory YIL th« 
monasrioideal of self-renunciation with tne ecelesi- 
asticaL|feal of the conquest of the world. 

great Lateran Council under Pope 
: JatiQdfat IIL in 1215, the Catholic Church was at 
of its power. Innocent was the mm, 
an a from him the princes of Christendom held their 
light iff vfee. The Crusaders, though unable to 
hold Jarasatemr toul enhanced the prestige of the 
Papacy ? and Scholasticism placed its skill ted 
learning at the 1 service of the Church. The Wald- 
enses and Albigenses were to be crushed relent- 
lessly, and the Inquisition was now established for 
their permanent depression. No persecutions which 
the Church had ever suffered are to be compared for 
determined cruelty with those which in this period 
she inflicted on the heretics of southern France 
and of the Netherlands. Emperors and kings 
might contend with Rome for temporal authority ; 
they were ready to decree the burning of heretics 
as much as she desired. But this unrestricted sway 
brought its own downfall. After the Papacy in the 
Avignon sojourn (1305-77) had become the tool 
of V rench policy, and after all the contrivances of 
pious fraud had been resorted to, during the Schism 
of 1 378 to ■ 1400, to fill the coffers of rival popes 
at Avignon and at Rome, the people began to lose 
faith in the holiness of the hierarchy, and the ever 
louder cry for ‘reformation of the Church in its head 
anti members’ became irresistible. The Schism of 
thirty years, during which two popes claimed the 
same divine prerogative, was the most direct con- 
tradiction of the doctrine that had obtained in the 
I Catholic Church since the time of Hildebrand, that 
the Papacy was the unifying centre of Christendom. 
The conviction gained ground that even its autho- 
rity was subject to that of an oecumenical council. 
In the development of this idea a twofold tendency 
presented itself. One party, that of Gerson and 
D’Ailly, which prevailed at the councils of Pisa and 
Constance, regarded the council as representative 
only of the hierarchy, and, while recognising the 
Papacy as a divide institution, aimed at restricting 
the absolutism of the papal see by the co-rule of a 
spiritual aristocracy, consisting of the bishops and 
the doctors of the universities. The other, mainly 
composed of German theologians, made the first 
attempt within the medieval Church to undermine 
the Roman Catholic conception of the Church by a 
distinction between the ecclesia universalis— the 
spiritual community of all believers— and the 
ecclesia Romana , of which the pope was head. 
The second party regarded this una catholica ecclesia 
alone as infallible, and held that the council renre- 
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basis of the Schism as consisting in the Western 
deviations from the dogmas, customs, and constitu- 
tional forms. of the ancient church, especially the 
addition of the ‘ filioque * clause to tne creed of 
Nica*a and Constantinople, teaching that the Holy 
Spirit proceeds not only from the Father, but also 
from tlie Son. The severance was completed on 
the 16th July 1054, when the papal legates laid 
the anathema on the altar of St Sophia in Con- 
stantinople. 

The growth of Monasticism, from the beginning 
a lay movement in pursuit of the old ideal of 
Christian perfection, which men felt that a 
worldly priesthood no longer represented, entered 
at first into competition with the clergy, but 
gradually became subservient to Catholic aims. In 
the East, where the contemplative life prevailed, 
the best function of the monasteries was as nurseries 
of the priesthood, while the monks of the West 
christianised Germany and Britain, cultivated 
wildernesses, preserved the classic treasures of 
antiquity, and were the diligent teachers of the 
common people. Above all the monastic orders, 
the Benedictines can claim the glory of conspicuous 


culture. ‘In the 0th and 10th centuries,* says 
Gibbon, « the reign of the gospel and of the Church 
was extended over Bulgaria, Hungary, Bohemia, 
Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Poland, and 
Russia. . . . The admission of the barbarians into 
the pale of civil and ecclesiastical society delivered 
Europe from the depredations by sea and land of 
the Normans, Hungarians, and. Russians. The 
j establishment of law and order was promoted by 
the influence of the clergy ; and the rudiments of 
art and science were introduced into the savage 
countries of the globe.’ In the West, men held 
that the Holy Roman Empire, consolidated by 
Charles and Otto the Great, was the embodiment 
of the ideal state, and that God had two vicars on 
earth, the emperor in temporal things, and the 
pope in spiritual things. ‘The analogy of the 
two,* says Bryce, ‘made them appear parts of one 
great world-movement towards unity ; the coincid- 
ence of their boundaries, which had begun before 
Constantine, lasted long enough after him to 
associate them indissolubly together, and make 
the names of Roman and Christian convert- 
ible. . . . The Holy Roman Church and the Holy 
Roman Empire are one and the same thing in two 
aspects ; and Catholicism, the principle of the 
universal Christian society, is also Romanism ; that 
is, rests upon Rome as tne origin and type of its 
universality, manifesting itself in a mystic dual- 
ism which corresponds to the two natures of its 
Founder. As divine and eternal, its head is the 
pope, to whom souls have been intrusted; as 
human and temporal, the emperor, commissioned to 
rule men’s bodies and acts.’ In the first half of the 
middle ages the Church believed herself to be co- 
extensive with the Kingdom of God, the realisation 
of the noblest ethical ideal, and her servants con- 
ceived it their highest duty to labour to make the 


The second party regarded this una catholica ecclesia 
I alone as infallible, and held that the council repre- 
sented not only all classes of the hierarchy, but all 
classes of Christendom ; and that church reform 
was a duty that fell to the secular power, not only 
the princes, but also the entire body of the laity. 
But all the resolutions of the three great re- 
forming councils were made void by the pitiful 
issue of the Council of Basel in the Concordat of 
Vienna in 1448, when the fathers of the council 
recognised Nicholas V., and received the holy 
father’s forgiveness. Thus ended the last attempt 
towards the reformation of the Church on its old 
foundations. 

At length the. teaching of the Lollards and 
Hussites, the failure of the 'councils, and the 
shameless traffic in indulgences; the impotent 
conclusion of Scholasticism that philosophy and 
religion might both be true, though contradict 
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tory; the new art and learning of the Renais- 
sance ; the awakening of the spirit of nationality ; 
and the widespread Jonging of the poor for re- 
dress from the exactions of priests and nobles — 
bad prepared men’s minds for that great move- 
ment in the 16th centuiy, which issued in the 
Protestant churches and in the division of the 
whole of western Christendom into two hostile 
camps down to the present day. Luther, • 

Melanchthon, and Calvin were its greats ■ 

The Reformation called forth a thousand 
hi human existence. As it passed from coubra^. 
country in all northern Europe, it broke the 
vow, abolished celibacy, confiscated the property ot 
the Church, founded secular schools for the p&ople, 
stripped the clergy of their prurtlms; and the 
philanthropic duties and the task* pf civilisation, 
which for centuries had been incumbent oh the 
servants of the Church, it gradually transferred to 
the state and the community. Where it triumphed, 
and even where it was successfully resisted, there 
was no sphere of life in which its Influence was not 
felt. The communistic movement of the Anabap- 
tists, which had been developed in the midst of the 
religious peiplexities of Germany, was crushed in 
the ruins of Munster in 1535, and with the death of 

4 this prodigal child of the Reformation’ passed away 
the premature political socialism of the Reformation 
period. The aims of the Papacy, all centred on its 
political interests, were wholly irreconcilable with 
the Reformers’ doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers and the sole authority of Scripture in 
matters of faith. Tho political and humanistic 
period of the Papacy was succeeded by a regime 
of passionate zeal, under which every nerve was 
strained to win back the territories which had 
shaken off the Roman yoke. The resolutions of 
the Council of Trent (1545-63), subscribed by 255 
prelates, separated for ever the Protestant and 
Catholic churches, and obtained in the latter the 
* authority of a symbolical book. 

The Counter- Reformation, led everywhere by the 
Jesuits, and favoured in Germany by the Peace of 
Augsburg ( 1555 ), went on with great success till the 
middle of the 17th century. Ft began in Bavaria 
in 1563, and quickly spread over southern Germany. 
But it was in France that the revived Roman Catho- 
licism of the 16th century won its first great victory. 
The number of the ‘ Religionnaires* or ‘ Huguenots * 
in France had, in 1558, amounted to 400, 000. From 
the massacre at Vassy by Francois of Guise in 1562 
to the Massacre of St Bartholomew ( August 23-24, 
1572), four religious Avars had lacerated France, 
and during the reign of Henry III. there were yet 
five of these desolating civil wars. The crafty see- 
saw policy of Popes Sixtus V. f Gregory XIV., and 
Clement VIII. secured every advantage afforded by 
the vicissitudes of the conflict, and it was not till 
after Henry IV. had gone over to Roman Catholicism 
that the pope in 1595 recognised him os the king of 
France. Liberty of conscience was extended to the 
French Protestants by the Edict of Nantes in 1598. 
From 1555 the ecclesiastical position of each German 
territory was dependent on the religious convictions 
of its ruler, and the members of tiie Lutheran Church 
had political equality with 4 the old religion ; ’ but 
the exclusion of the Reformed from that provision 
led to the isolation of Lutheranism from Hie great 
struggles of Protestantism in France, the Nether- 
lands, and England. The principle cuius reqio , ejm 
religio, by which subjects should follow the con- 
fession of their rulers, unavoidably led, in the 
political condition of Germany in the 16th and 
17th centuries, to the breaking up of the Lutheran 
Church into a number of small national churches, 
and confused the development of Lutheran the- 
ology with the dynastic and family interests of 
the several courts. Stability was only attained 

after the fearful struggle of the Thirty Years’ War, 
when, at the Peace of Westphalia, Catholics and 
Protestants agreed to recognise each other’s right 
to existence. The excellences of the Lutheran 
Church were the depth and power of its ascetic 
elements and its religious literature, especially its 
hymns, the noble expression of German mysticism. 
V®W> the tonimiamo&aad poetical maintenance 

mainly the work 
W o*>Calyinistic churches. ‘In a 

pma H&usser, ‘when, of all the creations 
J&fOj W v Reformation* Europe presented nowhere 
solid or lasting bulwark, the little 
Genevan state of Calvin sent out year after year 
its apostles into the world, and was the most 
dreaded' foe of Rome, when nowhere else was 
there any resistance to her might* In the 
Lutheran Church many of the Romish ceremonies 
were retained, and congregational organisation 
was neglected ; whereas in the Reformed churches 
the congregations were organised on a democratic 
basis, that had nothing akin to the traditional 
principles of monarchical power. 4 With the pas- 
sive resistance of Luther men conld not counter- 
act the Caraffas, the Philips, and /the Stuarts ; 
that needed a school prepared for war to the 
knife; the only such school was Galvin’s* and it 
everywhere took up the glove— in France, jn the * 
Netherlands, in Scotland, and in England.’ 
Lutheranism has been established in Scandinavia 
and the countries along the Baltic, while the 
Reformed Church, which has throughout evinced 
a more radical character than the Lutheran, has 
especially prevailed in South Germany, Switzerland, 
France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. 

In England, Edward VI., the successor of Henry 
VIII.— who had been recognised by the parliament 
in 1534 as 4 the only supreme head in erthe of the 
Churche of England ’—with the help of Cranmer, 
Latimer, and Ridley, completed the 'Reformation. 
The Common Prayer-book was introduced, and a 
confession of faith in 42 articles drawn up as the 
standard of the church’s doctrine. After a period 
of persecution under Mary, the Anglican Church 
was established under Elizabeth in the closest 
union with the state. By Elizabeth all ecclesi- 
astical disobedience was regarded as treasonable, 
and the legislation of her later years was directed 
against those who took offence at the ritual and 
the hierarchy, and were known as Nonconform- 
ists. English Puritanism (which may be dated 
from 1567, when its adherents began to separate 
from the Established Church) was at first only an 
opposition to the ceremonial elements which the 
Church of England still retained after its separa- 
tion from Rome. The principle of Puritanism was 
reformation through the members of the church 
itself, as opposed to reformation originating with 
the crown. It aimed at the overthrow of the 
episcopal system, and the establishment of a strict 
system of discipline in the spirit of Calvin. Under 
Oharles I. the Puritans were severely persecuted, 
and many of them emigrated to America, and were 
the early settlers of New England. English 
Puritanism in alliance witli Scottish Presbyterian- 
ism gained in the Great Rebellion a complete 
victory over the monarchy, but in England the 
fruits of the victory fell to the Independents, who 
were the most consistent section of the party. The 
Synod of Dort in Holland (1618-19), which was 
regarded as an (ecumenical council of the churches 
of the Calvinistic Reformation, had decided the 
controversy between the Arininians and Calvinists 
entirely in favour of the latter. The Westminster 
Assembly (1643-49), called by the Long Parlia- 
ment, drew up the confession of the Puritans, 
which is closely akin to the resolutions of Dort, 
and is still the standard in the churches of Scot- 
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land. Later phases of Puritanism developed a 
great variety of sects, the Baptists and the Society 
of Friends, or ‘ Quakers/ being the most notabJe. 

The Reformation in Scotland had received from 
John Knox a strictly Calvinistic stamp. The 
Protestant nobles (called the 4 Lords of the Con- 
g vexation ') entered in 1557 for the first time into 
a ‘ Covenant/ and the Scotch Confession of Faith 
was ratified by the Scottish parliament in 1560. 
All the efforts of Mary, Queen of Scots, to win 
Scotland back to Roman Catholicism were fruit- 
less. The first National Covenant 4 against all 
kind of Papistry * was signed by king and people 
in 1581, and frequently renewed. In 1592 the 
Presbyterian constitution was established. Yet 
under James I. and his successors determined 
efforts were put forth to make the Church of 
Scotland a province of the Anglican Church. The 
obtrusion of the Liturgy in 16.37 was met by the 
Solemn League and Covenant in 1638. 

During the Civil War and the Protectorate of 
Cromwell, Independency increased in numbers and 
in influence. Two fanatical sections of the party, 
the ‘Fifth-Monarchy Men/ and the ‘Levellers’ — 
who aimed at complete separation of the church 
from the state, which they maintained should pre- 
serve an attitude of religious indifference— were 
repressed by the iron hand of Cromwell on their at- 
tempt to establish their principles by force of arms. 
The declaration of faith and order issued by the 
Synod of the Independents in 1658 is not different 
in its doctrine from the Westminster Confession. 
After the accession of Charles II. Episcopacy was 
re-established both in England and Scotland. On 
the 24th August 1662 two thousand ministers were 
ejected from their livings in the Church of Eng- 
land, because they refusal to subscribe the second 
Act of Uniformity, which enjoined all ministers in 
England to declare their unfeigned assent and con- 
sent to the entire Book of Common Prayer. In the 
same reign, the successive Conventicle, Five Mile, 
Corporation, and Test Acts increased the civil dis- 
abilities of both Nonconformists and Catholics. 
The persecutions did not cease till the Revolution, 
when the Act of Toleration in 1689 extended religi- 
ous liberty to dissenters, only requiring from them 
the payment of tithes to the Established Church. 

In the 1 7th century a middle party within the 
Church of England, known as the ‘ Latitudi- 
narians/ had endeavoured to exercise a mitigating 
influence on the violence of the disputes between 
the extreme Episcopalians and the rigid Puritans. 
Hales and Chillingworth were in the first half of 
the century the leading exponents of the party, 
which later included the ‘Cambridge Platonists/ 
Whichcote, John Smith, Cudworth, More, and 
even Simon Patrick and Tillotson. About the 
middle of the 17th century another movement 
began in England as a reaction against the 
religious extremes of the Groat Rebellion. The 
principles of the English ‘ Deists ’ originated un- 
doubtedly in the reaction from the religious excesses 
of the Cromwell period, but were more largely due 
to the progress of philosophy and the historical and 
natural sciences. They passed over to France, 
where they found a congenial soil under Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., and, in presence of the 
Dragonnades and the persecutions of the Protes- 
tants after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, developed into the Atheism and Materialism 
of the Encyclopedistes. These afterwards bore 
bitter fruit in the French Revolution—* the religi- 
ous issue of which proved/ says Hase, ‘not only 
the necessity of religion for a civilised people, but 
also the national indispensability of a church/ 

In Germany the reaction from the fanatical 
violence of the Thirty Years’ War and the life- 
less orthodoxy of the 17th century took the form 


/ of Pietism . It began with the collegia pietatis 
founded by Spener about 1070, and the similar 
I collegia jmilooiblim of Francke, professor at 
the university of Halle from its foundation in 
1694. Halle became the centre whence Pietism 
spread on every side, and its influence, like 
tli at of Geneva under Calvin, extended to all 

I the Protestant countries of Europe. The church 
of tile Moravians, in the form in which it was 
renewed by Zinzendorf, is a daughter of Pietism, 
and the founder of Methodism testified that 
Moravian ism was the first medium of his own 
inspiration. Pietism, with Moravianism, which 
inwardly rests on the same foundation, is, says 
Weingarfcen, 1 the last fruit of that heart- religion, 
springing originally from Franciscanism, which 
consists m the. closest vital fellowship of the indi- 
vidual Christian with Christ.’ It laid great weight 
on strictness of conduct, and dwelt rather on re- 
generation and^ sanctification than on the Reforma- 
tion doctrine of justification by faith. During the 
reign of Rationalism it appeared quie^ent, but it 
revived in the present century, and in alliance 
with the orthodoxy which it formerly combated 
forms the predominant party in the Evangelical 
Church of Germany. 

The founders of English Methodism did not aim 
at any new doctrine or order, but only sought, like 
the German Pietists, to deepen spiritual life, and 
make it more practical and fruitful. Methodist 
societies began to be organised in 1739, after 
Wesley and Whitefield li#d been excluded from the 

{ mlpits of the Established Church. These two 
eaders separated in 1748 on the question of pre- 
destination, ^Wesley holding the Arminian, and 
Whitefield the Calvinistic view. Ten years after 
Wesley's death his followers numbered 40,000, 
and in twenty years more increased to upwards of 
100,000. Wesleyan Methodism and its numerous 
offshoots have been distinguished both in this 
country and in America for their evangelistic zeal * 
and their influence over the common people; and 
their earnestness and success have been the means 
of importing a healthful stimulus to the Church 
of England. About the end of the 18th century 
the influence 6f the Methodist movement extended 
into the Established Church, and issued in the 
formation of the 4 Evangelical party/ which, 
centring in Cambridge, soon became the most 
energetic party, in the Church of England. At 
Oxford, which from Laud’s time had been the 
centre of the old 1 High Church ’ party, began 
about 1833 the T.mctarian movement, of which the 
first impulse came from the Evangelical revival ; 
while in one of its sides, at least, it was a kind 
of aesthetic outcome of the Romantic revival in 
literature and art. No fewer than 150 of the 
clergy and leading laymen connected with the 
movement followed Ward and Newman (in 1845 
and 1846) into the Roman Catholic Church, but 
the party, held together for nearly fifty years under 
the leadership of Pusey, has now fully identified 
itself with the Anglican Church as the 4 Catholic 
Church planted in England/ Though 4 Anglo- 
Catholicism’ has driven large numbers into the 
Roman communion, it has succeeded in doing what 
Methodism a hundred years before attempted, and 
has brought new life into the Church of England. 

It bears * dode affinity to Roman Catholicism in 
ritual and doctrine, but refuses to acknowledge 
the universal supremacy of the Bishop of Rome. 
The 4 Broad Church ’ party, the third in the modern 
Church of England, traces its beginning to Cole- 
ridge, but in spirit and to a large extent also in 
teaching, is substantially identical with the old 
Latitudinarians and the Cambridge Platonists, 
who, with great spiritual earnestness and honesty, 
maintained for over a hundred years a large and 
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tolerant theology. The modern Broad Church 
party agrees with the Evangelical or ‘ Low Church* 
party in minimising the importance of apostolical 
succession and sacramental grace, and in attaching 
no intrinsic value to particular forms of ritual or 
clerical vestments ; but unlike it demands a more 
liberal interpretation of dogmatic definitions, and 
a greater freedom in the subscription to creeds. 
In its preaching it aims at guidance rather than 
conversion, frankly contradicting the prevailing 
Evangelical teaching that attributes everything 
to sovereign grace and emphasises the complete 
corruption of unregenerate human nature. It 
lias throughout advocated a bolder view of the 
applicability to Scripture of methods of criticism 
and exegesis that have found favour in Germany. 
One of its earliest leaders was the famous Dr 
Arnold, who advocated the great Hooker’s theory 
of the identity of church and state— a kind of 
spiritualised Erastianism — as the only means of 
fully carrying out the realisation of Christianity 
on earth. At has added many illustrious names 
to the roll of English churchmen, among them 
Whately, Maurice, Frederick Robertson, Julius 
Hare, Kingsley, Thirhvall, and Stanley. 

The standard of Anglican doctrine is fixed by 
acts of parliament in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
.1571, and in the Book of Common Prayer (1552, 
revised in 1559 and 1661). Not till the present 
century has the church’s close connection with the 
state been loosened by a series of laws removing 
the civil and political disabilities of dissenters. The 
Church of England includes at most two- thirds 
(some say only one-half) of the population, and 
possesses the whole of the ecclesiastical endowments 
of the country. Its comprehensiveness is alto- 
gether unexampled; within no historic church in 
the world is to be found such divergency of honest 
opinion. Its enormous revival of activity during 
the last fifty years has struck its roots deeper into 
the religious heart of Englahd, and -though its 
disestablishment has often been proposed, the 
Church of England is so closely interwoven with 
the other institutions of the nation, and is so dear 
to the majority of the English people, that such a 
contingency must seem remote, lu any event, the 
solidity and dignity of the Episcopal Church would 
retain for it the chief place among the ecclesiastical 
societies of England. Such hindrances to' its effici- 
ency as pluralities and non-residence have long been 
removed, the episcopate within England lias been 
largely extended, and missionary bishops appointed 
to organise and extend foreign, missions, while no 
less than thirty millions have been spent within 
thirty years upon the building and restoration of 
churches at home. Such agencies for relieving 
poverty and distress as sisterhoods and special 
missions have leaped into life, and in, the Church 
Congresses (first, 1861) and Diocesan, Conferences 
(first, at Ely, 1864) the door has been opened to 
the co-operation of laymen in church work. The 
growing demand for greater freedom of action on 
the part of the church, resulted (1852, and 1856) 
in an attempt to revive the power# of Convocation, 
in abeyance since 1717. In 1867 was inaugurated 
the first Lambeth Conference of prelates of the 
Anglican rite from all quartern of the world. 

James I. gave the whole ecclesiastical endow- 
ment in Ireland into the hands of tlte Anglican 
clergy. The Irish branch of the Anglican Church, 
which only embraced one-eighth part of the popu- 
lation, was disestablished and disendowed in 1871 
by the Irish Church Act of 1869. In the census of 
1871 the Catholics of Ireland numbered 4,141,933; 
Episcopalians, 683,295; Presbyterians and non- 
Episcopal Protestants, 558,238. 

Patronage had been abolished in Scotland in 
1690, but was restored under Queen Anne in 1712. 
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The repeated protests of the General Assembly 
were disregarded, but with the gradual ascendency 
of the ‘ moderate * party in the church itself, were 
discontinued, and tne dissatisfied seceded from the 
Establishment, forming the ‘Secession’ and ‘Re- 
lief* churches. In 1834 the Assembly passed the 
Veto Act, declaring that no pastor should be ‘ in- 
traded on any congregation contrary to the will of 
the people,* and giving Hie congregation the right 
to veto the appointment of a presentee of whom 
they disapproved. After a ten years’ conflict be- 
tween the ‘ non-in trusionist* and * moderate ’parties, 
the former seceded from the Established Church, 
and formed the Free Church of Scotland in 1843. 
The United Presbyterian Church arose from the 
union of the Secession and Relief churches in 1847, 
and is now the third in importance in Scotland. 

In the United States it is a part of the con- 
stitution that ‘no religious test shall ever bo 
required as a qualification to any office or public 
trust,* and that .‘congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.’ ‘This separa- 
tion between church and state,’ says Behalf, ‘ is not 
a separation of the nation from Christianity. . . . 
The American nation is as religious and Christian 
as any other in the world, and shows this plainly 
by its voluntary support of so many churches and 
sects ; by its beneficent societies of every kind ; by 
its church -going, and respect for the clergy, who 
are inferior to no class in respect and influence ; by 
its strict sabbath -keeping, wnich has its equal only 
in Scotland ; by its zeal for home and foreign 
missions ; by its" reverence for the Bible ; by a veri- 
table Hood of religious books, tracts, and period- 
icals ; and by the whole tone of its public morality.’ 
Of Protestants, the Methodists and Baptists are 
the most numerous, especially among the lower 
classes and in the southern state#; while the 
Presbyterians, Congrogationalists, and Episcopa- 
lians have the greatest influence among the middle 
and higher classes. In 1880 the Roman Catholics 
hod 6,375,630 communicants ; Baptists, 2,687,231 ; 
Methodists (Episcopal) 1,564,105, and ( nomEpisco* 
pal) 1,718,092; Lutherans, 944,860; PresbyteriaiiH, 
693,249; the Congregationaliste, 382,929; and 
Episcopalians, 345,841. 

A great development of missionary zeal has 
taken place in the Protestant churches of Europe 
and America during this century, leading to a vast 
expenditure of life and money. Among civilised 
races like the Jews, Chinese, and Hindus, the suc- 
cess attained has l>een small compared With that 
among races to which the Christian missionaries 
have brought, along with the preaching pf the gospel, 
a vastly superior civilisation, such as the natives 
of Madagascar and Polynesia. There are now a 
lmnd red missionary societies in Protestant Christen- 
dom, with about 5000 European and American mis- 
sionaries, and about 30,000 native assistants, and 
raising every year more than 2£ millions sterling 
for the evangelisation of the heathen world. The 
Roman Catholic Church has by its colonies and 
conquests in the New World endeavoured to redress 
the balance of the Old. In South and Central 
America, Hayti, and the Spanish and French West 
Indies, the population is almost exclusively Roman 
Catholic ; while in British North America the pro- 
portion of Roman Catholics is 42 per cent., and in 
Australia and Polynesia about 15 per cent. The 
largest and most important missionary institute of 
the Roman Catholic Church is the Propaganda, 
founded by Gregory XV. in 1622. The missions 
of the Benedictines, Cistercians, Premonstraten- 
sians, and especially of the mendicant orders, who 
penetrated Africa and North and South America, 
were from the 16th and 17th centuries almost 
eclipsed by those of the Jesuits. In the East and 
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West Indies, Japan, China, and Abyssinia, they 
have won over thousands to their society and 
church. While Protestant missions have aimed at 
saving individual souls, they have used every pos- 
sible means to effect conversions, and have counted 
their converts in crowds. Their constant policy has 
l»een to ingraft Catholic ideas and usages on tra- 
ditional prejudices* and customs.; ;: In India tliey 
commended themselves? to the great as Christian 
Brahmins and to the poor as apostles of freedom ; 
in Japan they sided with the native nobility 
against the luxurious priestly class ; in China they 
made their way to favour through geometry and 
astrology ; in Spanish South America they took 
the oppressed natives under their protection, con- 
tended against slavery, and founded in Paraguay a 
socialistic theocracy of their own. 

Ever since the Reformation the Roman Catholic 
Church has ,boen growing more and more ultramon- 
tane, and this tendency has become most marked 
in the second half of the 19th century, largely 
through the increasing inlluence of the Jesuits. 
That older, suppressed in Portugal (1759), in 
France (1764), in Hpain and Naples (1767), in 
Parma (1768), and by the bull ‘ Dominus ac Re- 
demptor Nosier * of Clement XIV. in 1773, was 
restored by Pius VII. in 1814. The golden days of 
the Jesuits were under Pius IX. (1846-78), who 
gradually passed entirely under their influence. 
The Jesuit generals, Father Roothaan (1829-53) 
and Father Beckx (1853-84), called the ‘black 
popes,* reigned in< Rome side by side with the 
4 white pope-,’ Pius IX. The 4o"ma of the Imma- 
culate Conception, Which the Jesuits maintained 
against the [Dominicans, was promulgated by the 
pope in 1854, and ten years later the Encydica and 
Syllabus proclaimed to the world that the politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical theories of Jesuitism were 
accepted by the holy see. The Jesuits acquired 
considerable influence in France under Napoleon 
III., but were expelled in 1880. In Italy, since 
the downfall of the pope’s temporal power ( 1871 ), 
they are restricted to Rome, and they were excluded 
from Spain and Mexico ( 1868 ), from Germany ( 1872 ). 

The famous canon expressed by Vincent of Leri- 
num in 434 : ‘ Quod semper, quod ubiqtie, quod ab 
omnibus creditmn est,’ has been the formal principle 
of Catholicism throughout its history. At first it 
fell to the bishops in the synods to decide whether 
any particular doctrine bore these three marks of 
Catholicity. Sometimes one synod set aside the 
resolutions of another, and even at the (ecumenical 
councils the whole Church was never represented in 
the same proportions. The supreme authority of the 
pope was the, only means to secure absolute unity, 
and neither the defenders of the 4 episcopal sys- 
tem * at the medieval councils nor the Gallicanism 
of the French clergy (set forth in their declaration 
of 1682) were able to interpose an effective resist- 
ance. To secure the Papac\ from all such opposi- 
tion in future, the Jesuits persuaded Pope Pius IX. 
to have it decreed by the Vatican council that only 
the pope i» the infallible head of the Church. 
Leo Ail I. luis set his seal upon the work of Pius IX. 
by restoring, in 1886, to the order of the Jesuits all 
the privileges it enjoyed before its dissolution. 
The ancient conflict between emperor and pope, 
recently revived in the * Kulturkampf, ’ ended 
( 1883-86) in a victory for the Papacy, by the with- 
drawal of the 4 May Laws’ and the reversal of the 
German ecclesiastical policy pursued since 1872. 

At the present day there" are 207£ million Roman 
Catholics, only 115 million Protestants, and 83J 
million Greek Christians ; while the non-Christian 
population of the world is about 1018 millions. 

The primary sources of Church History are : ( 1 ) 
Original documents, such as the records and decrees 
of church councils ; the official publications of 


bishops and popes (pastoral epistles, bulls, briefs, 
decretals, and constitutions); laws relating to 
ecclesiastical affairs, issued by sovereigns, chan- 
cellors, or parliaments ; liturgies and service-books, 
rules of religious orders, symbolical books and 
confessions of faith, sermons and treatises of 
theologians and ecclesiastical leaders, journals 
and reports of eye-witnesses, and letters of con- 
temporaries eminent in church or state. (2) 
Monuments, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pic- 
tures, sculptures, inscriptions, vessels, &c. Among 
the secondary sources are calendaries, martyrologies, 
and necrologies ; traditions, annals, and chronicles 
— alhrequiriiig to be sifted by criticism, the farther 
their date from the period to which they refer. 

The earliest church historian whose writing is 
extant is Eusebius of Camrea, who made use of 
the earlier works of Hegesippus (about 150 A.D.) 
and Julius Africanus (3d century). The history 
of Eusebius, extending to 324 a.d., was continued 
by Socrates to 439, Sozomen to 423, Theodoret 
to 428, Philostbrgius to 425, Theodore to 527, 
and Evagrius to 594. The chronicle of Eutychius 
of Alexandria^ written in Arabic, comes down to 
937. Nicephoros Callisti ( 1330) closes the series of 
the Greek church historians. The Byzantine civil 
historians from 5Q0 to 1500 contain valuable 
materials for church history. The earliest Latin 
historians of the Church were Rufinus, who wrote 
a translation Of Eusebius, and brought it down 
to 395; Sulpicius Sevems, ‘the Christian Sallust,’ 
extending to 400 $ Orosjus to 416 ; Oassiodorus, 
who combined Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret 
into a text-book, the famous HistoHa Ecclesiastica 
tripartita,. ' it&iieh was the standard down to the 
Reformation ; and Jerome, whose translation of 
Eusebius, and Continuation to 378, was followed 
by the chroniclers Prosper of Aquitaine, Idacius, 
and Marcel linns. Of medieval writers of special 
histories the most notable are Jornandes (550); 
Gregory of Tours (540-595), who wrote the 
chronicles of the French Church in the 5th and 
6th centuries ; Bede, the father of English church 
history, which he narrated to the year 731 ; Paul 
the deacon (760), author of a history of the Lom- 
bards ; and Adam of Bremen, the chief authority 
on the northern churches from 788 to 1072. The 
Dialogue Miraculorum of Crcsarius of Heisterbach 
throws great light on his own age (first half of 
13th century). Besides the Liber Pontificalis, a 
history of the popes to 885, which was probably 
the work of various authors, general church history 
was written by Atiastasius of Rome and Haymo 
of Halberstadt ip the 9tli century, by the Norman 
monk Ordericus Vitalis, and the cardinals Petrus 
Pisanus, Pandulf, and Boso in the Pith century ; 
in the 13th, by Martin us Polonus, whose Chronica 
summonvm JP mtificum 1 mperator unique was the 
most popular' ’history-book of the middle ages; in 
the 14th, by Ptolemy of Lucca ; and in the 15th, 
by Antoninus of Florence, whose work comes down 
to 1459. Laurentius Valla’s attack on the legend 
of the ‘ Donation of Constantine ’ appeared in 1440. 

The Refbrmajbioh, at first more productive in 
exegesisthan in history, awoke to the necessity of 
justifying itself by the Church’s development in 
the past, as well as by the statements of Scrip- 
ture. After the Peace of Augsburg, a society of 
Lutheran theologians at Magdeburg, headed by 
Matthius Fl&cius( Illyricus), compiled a comprehen- 
sive history, arranged in 13 folio vols., each em- 
bracing a century. The Magdeburg Centuries was 
answered by the Annuls of Caesar Baronius, in 
12 folio vols., which was followed by the histories 
of Hottioger, Spanheiin, anil Samuel and Joques 
Basnage in the Reformed Church, and of Pagi, a 
Franciscan monk, who also criticised Baronius. 
The history of the Council of Trent was written 
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by Sarpi and Pallavicino. Church history was 
afterwards cultivated in the Roman Catholic Church 
chiefly by the Benedictines of St Maur and the 
Oratorians in France. Alexander Natalis, Fleury, 
Bossuet, and the Jansenist Tillemont, were the 
most celebrated writers. Protestant historians had 
been for nearly a century employed in polemical 
writing, and the compilation of dry summaries of 
events and dates, when Georg Calixtus jjave a new 
impulse to the study by a series of dissertations 
urging the value of unprejudiced investigation* 
The mystic Gottfried Arnold maintained the right 
of heretics against the Church in his 4 Imptoitul* 
History (1699), and was answered by Weismann, 
George and Franz Walcli, and J. Baumgarterl. 
From the 16th century down to the 18th the Church 
of England was ably vindicated in the light of 
history by Jewel, Hooker, Pearson, Beveridge, 
Cave, and Bingham. Strype’s Annals and Ecclesi- 
astical Memorials, and Neal’s History of the 
Puritans , are the authorities for the Reforma- 
tion and ^he Puritan movement in England. 
Of the other English writers of church history 
down to the present century, the chief names are 
those of the martyrologist FoxeOnd Archbishop 
Parker in the 16th century; Usheiv'Fuller, Dugdale, 
and Burnet in the 17th ; a^a Jeremy Collier, 
Echard, Calamy, Bower, Lardner, and Milner in 
the 18th. Knox’s History ( 1586) is t&e authority 
for the Reformation in Scotland. Scottish churcn 
history was written in the 17th century by Row, 
Spottiswood, and Calderwood; And in the 18th by 
Defoe and Wodrow. Mosheiin was the first to 
establish the study of ecclesiastical history on a 
scientific basis, and the sceptical Sender, though, 
according to Hase, ‘without all style and feeling 
for the peculiar conditions of antiquity,’ founded 
the criticism of the sources. The huge work of 
Schrockh, in 3f> vols. , begins the so-called 4 prag- 
matical ’ school of church historians, which laboured I 
to collect external facts and relate them to their 
causes, and was also represented by Spittler, the 
elder Henke, Staudlin, and Planck. Tn the early 
part of the 19th century, Ernst Christian Schmidt, 
in 6 vols., presented an impartial statement of 
facts. Gieseler produced a masterpiece of scientific 
investigation, with the most valuable extracts from 
the sources accompanying the text, a method which 
had been previously employed by Danz, and was 
also cultivated by Nieuner. In modern Protes- 
tant church history the greatest , Work is that of 
Neander, which, in contrast with the pragmatical 
histories, dwells mainly on the inner development 
of the Church in doctrine, worship* and religious 
life. He has been followed by Jacobi and Hagen- 
bach. Among academic treatises on church his- 
tory the most notable are those pf Guericke, H. 
Schmid, Lindner, and Kurtz, all from the Lutheran 
point of view ; those of Herzog and Ebrard in the 
Reformed Church ; and the very able and interest- 
ing lectures of Hase, Hasso, and Rqthe. Recent 
church history dates from F. C. Baur, who in 
separate treatises covered the whole field. The 
effect of his work on the first three eertturies has 
been to turn the attention of many writers for 
more than a generation to the study of the early 
church. The contention of Baur, and his disciples 
Scliwegler and Zeller, which represented the Original 
apostles of Christ as persistently struggling for 
tne perpetuity of 1 Petnxiism ’ against raulinism, 
and interpreted the New Testament to prove this 
theory, has been considerably discredited hy the 
investigations of ltitschl, Weiszacker, Lechler, 
Harnack, Weiss, and De Pressens6. 

In the Roman Catholic Church the study of 
church history has been pursued with great energy. 
The Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists, begun in 
the 17th century, have reached their 63d volume. 


Of the councils, the chief collection is that of 
Mansi, in 31 vols., and history that of Hefele in 7 
vols. In the earlier part of the 19th century the chief 
writers in Germany were Count Stolberg (whose 
work in 15 vols., extending to 430 A.D., has been 
brought down to 1300 in other 17 vols. by Kerz), 
Katercamp, and Mohler. who was the first of a new 
school of thoroughly scientific historians, to which 
.Ritter, Locherer, DMiinger, Alzog, and Kraus 
belong, while the works of Cardinal Hergenrother 
and of Brttck have a strong ultramontane bias. 

English writers on general church history are 
still largely dependent on the labours of German 
scholars. There is no English church history 
worthy of a place beside the works of Neander, 
Gieseler, and Hagenbach. 

Of other 19th-century writers may be mentioned 
Hinds, Burton, Kaye, T. Price, Marsden, Lathbury, 
Hardwick, Maurice, Blunt, Milman, Hook, Newman, 
Stanley, Creighton, Robertson, Wordsworth, Abbey 
and Overton, Haddan and Stubbs. Perry, and 
Stoughton in England ; Cook, M‘Crie, Hetheriiigton, 
Welsh, Lee, Grub, Tulloch, Skene, and Cunningham 
in Scotland ; Reeves and Killen in Ireland ; Schaff, 
Allen, and Fisher in America; Gfrtfcrer, Ranke, 
Heppe, Henke, Overbeck, Hausr&th, Keim, Hiiusser, 
Kahnis, Schiirer, Lipsius, Hilgenfeld, ana Langen 
in Germany ; and Matter, Bungener, Capefigue, 
l)e Montalembert, Aub6, D'Aubign6, Renan, De 
Broglie, Michaud, and Chastel in France. 

For the remarkable development of the literature 
on the life of Christ during the last fifty years, see 
the article on J Ksusgi 

See the extensive bibliography in Hagenbach’s Encyclo- 
pudie ( 11th ed. by Kautsoh, 1884) ; also see Weing&rten, 
Zeittafeln und Ucberblicke der Eirchengeschichte (3d ed. 
1888); F. C. Baur, Die Epochen der KircMichen Oc- 
schichtsschrcibvny (Tub. 1852); Ter Haar, De Historio- 
graphic der Kerlyeschiedenie ( Part I., from Eusebius to 
Laurentius Valla; Part II., from Flarius to Sender; 
Utrecht, 3870-71); Wattenbach, Deutschlands Oe - 
schichtsquellen im Mittelaltcr bis zur Mitte dee 18. Jahr- 
hunderts (4th ed. 2 vols. 1877); and Lorens, Deutsch- 
lands Gcschichtsqudlen seit der Mitte dm 13. Jahr • 
hundci'ts (2d ed. 2 vols. 1876-77). The reader is also 
referred to the various articles in this work on the sub- 
jects mentioned in the preceding pages, and especially 
to the following : 


Albignises. 

Aquinas. 

Arms. 

Armlnius. 

Athanasius. 

Augustine. 

Baptism. 

Bishop. 

Calvin. 

Canonisation. 

Celibacy. 

Christianity. 

Christology. 


Confessions. 
Councils. 
Creeds. 
Crusades, 
England, 
Church of. 
Friends, 
Society of. 
Oallicanism. 
Gnosticism. 
Greek Church. 
Huguenots. 
Iiuss. 


Independents. 

Jesuits. 

Jesus. 

Knox. 

Lord's Supper. 
Luther. 
Lutheran 
Church. 
Missions. 
Monachism. 
Pope. 

Presbyterians. 

Protestantism. 


Reformation. 
Religion. 
Roman Cath. 

Church. 
Russian Chur. 
S&cramcuts. 
Saints. 

Scholasticism. 
.Scotland, 
Church of. 
Unitarians. 
Wald enses. 
Wyclif. 


Churchill* Charles, satirist, was born in 
Westminster in 1731. After leaving Westminster 
School, where he was contemporary with Column, 
Robert Lloyd, Cowper, and Warren Hastings, he 
did not enter Oxford or Cambridge, being appar- 
ently disqualified by an imprudent Fleet marriage 
at seventeen. In 1756 lie was ordained priest, 
‘ through need, not choice,’ and at his father’s death 
in 1758 he was appointed to the curacy and lecture- 
ship of St John s, Westminster, the poor emolu- 
ments of which office he strove to eke out with 
teaching. But lie was hopelessly improvident and 
already dissipated ; accordingly, after a bankruptcy 
of but five shillings in the pound — and that paid 
only by the aid of Robert Lloyd’s father — a formal 
separation from his wife, and a course of unclerical 
inaecorum and dissipation that called forth the 
remonstrances of his dean and the protests of his 
parishioners, he slipped his neck from the orders 
which he wore so awkwardly, and cast himself 
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entirely upon the town (January 1763). His high capacity, with a happy knack of turning strong 
llosciad, published in 1761, had already made him and honest thought into nervous and memorable 
famous and a terror to all the actors of the time, verse. At the same time he lacked the chief essen- 
The poem was modelled on Dryden, and had real tials of true satire, a real insight into the heart of 
talent and vigour, as well as scurrilous and unspar- man and that rarest power of Jiappy exaggeration, 
ing personality to commend it. Later in the same of preserving likeness in unlikeness and verisimili- 
year, in The Apology , he made a savage onslaught tuue in distortion. A fatal volubility in rhyming, 
on his critics, ana particularly Smollett. Night a, kind of boisterous but unequal energy, and an 
(1762), a long poetical epistle addressed to Lloyd, instinctive hatred of wrongs manly and honest, 
and suggested by Day, Armstrong’s somewhat un- although often scarce to be distinguished from the 
welcome poetical epistle to ‘gay Wilkes,’ contained mere reflex reaction of natural spleen and obstinacy, 
some nervous lines, but was on the whole a poor combined to make him the hero of the hour and 

{ widuction marred by an impudent bravado of its ephemeral interests, but was not equipment 
lonesty, as if it were some justification of mis- enough for a Dryden, a Juvenal, or even a Hu tier, 
conduct to make a candid avowal of it. The Ghost See Forster’s Historical and Biographical Essays 
(1762) is an incoherent and tiresome poem of over (vol. ii. 1868), and Southey’s Life of Cotoper. I 

four thousand linos in octosyllabic metre, only Churchill, Lord Randolph Henry Spencer, 
remembered now for the attempt to satirise Dr third son of the seventh Duke of Marlborough, m 
Johnson as Don Pomposo on occasion of the l>orn on February 13, 1849, and educated at Eton 
Cock Lane ghost-story, and the much more war- aml Merton College, Oxford. Lord Randolph was 
rantahle ridicule cast upon Whitehead the. laureate. firat returned for Woodstock in 1874; but it was 
Churchill next hel^d W ilkes in the North Iinto n, not until after the g enela i e i ection of 1G80 that he 
and heaped timeous ridicule upon the Scotch in became 1)rom i n ent in politics, when lie appeared 
2/i« I rophecy- of 1 amine (1/63), an admirable the leader of a guerilla band of Conservatives 
satire, bright with wit sharpened into stuming known as the ‘Fourth Party.’ He was frequently 
yerse-unJoubtedly his best work. ‘ It is indeed in co iii sion wit h his leaders on questions of party 
falsely applied to Scotland, but on that account organi8a tion and the conduct of the Opposition ; 
may be allowed a greater share of invention, says ] mt j,j s vigorous attacks on Mr Gladstones policy, 
Boswell, with characteristically wrong-foot-foro- b 0 th foreign and domestic, were of unquestionable 
most but whimsically ingenious reasoning. Later Vtt | ue to the Conservative cause. Towards the end 
in the same year appeared Churchill a Epistle to ()f Mr Gladstone’s ministry Lord Randolph began 
Hogarth, for which the great caricaturist paid to have a considerable following among the younger 
the poet by gi dieting him t<*all future time as a Conservatives, who regarded him as the future 
liear in torn clerical bands and rubles, with a pot leftder of thn Tory Democracy. After a plucky 
of P 01 ter, ft club lnscnbed Lies and North attempt to clefeat Mr Bright at Birmingham in 
Britons. Other works of Churchill s were lhe Lord Randolph was returned for South 

Duellist, an onslaught on \V likes assailants in the Paddington. He was Secretary for India in Lord 
House of Lords; Ue Author, which pleased the Salisbury’s first ministry (June 1885- January 1886), 
cn tics and even Hoi ace Walpole ; The Conference, period of office being marked by the annexa- 
m teres ting especially, for one redeeming feature t ion 0 f Burina . Frorn J u ] v to December 1886 lie 
a singularly touching and tine confession of wa8 Chancellor of the Exchequer and leader of 
remoi-se for the seduction (but not desertion) of the House of Commons, when lie resigned, being 
a Westimnstei [ tradesmans daughter; Gotham, a resolved, as he wrote to Lord Salisbury, to sacri- 
long and ambitious exposition of his political fice himself on the altar of thrift and economy, 
nlcas; The Candidate , a splendid attack on Sand- jji H attacks on the spending departments tlience- 
wicli \ The Farewell, lhe limes, and Indcpend- forward were most incisive ; but on most other points 
cnee, the last containing an interestingly unflat- j ie S j )0 k e and voted steadily on the Conservative 
tenng portrait of the poet by lus own pen in side / La(ly Kandolph Churchill, nee Jerome, who 
Inch he laughs at Ins bulky fiamc and lolling is of American birtli, has given most valuable assist- 
uait-‘much like a porpoise just before a storm ’ ance to her husl)and in Tiis electoral contests, and 
Meantime the satmst had piospeied and gained a prominent member of the Primrose League, 
enough not only to pay off all his old debts, but * . 

to help others, for no man was ever more faith* Churchill Rtver, of Canada, rises between 
ful and unreserved in love towards his friends oorth branch of the Saskatchewan and the 
than this sinning and repenting prodigal. In the Athabasca, under 55 N. lat., and flows generally 
Octolier of 1764 he crossed to Boulogne to see NE. through a, senes of lakes, imt as the Beaver, 
Wilkes, was seized suddenly with a fever, and then as the Mwaniiippi, and finally as the Churchill 
died on 4th Novemhor. Just before the end he or English River, to Hudson Bay, which it enters 
sat up in bed to bequeath annuities of £60 to near 1-ort Churchill, after a course of nearly 1000 
his wife and £50 to his mistress, for which, how- ! mles ' There is plenty of traHic during summer 
ever, there proved to be no funds. His body was »y canoes, which are conveyed by land portage 
buried at Dover, and on a slab above his grave was I ,ast tl \ e la J8e»t of the stream s many ramds. The 
inscribed with less than dubious truth the line natural advantages of Churchill harbour have 
from his poem The Candidate: ‘Life to the last caused it to be regarded as a possible terminus for 
enjoyed, here Churchill lies.’ Fifty-four years later t! ,‘ e railway from Winnipeg, and the starting-point 
Byron, leaving England for the last time, stood of direct sea route to England by Hudson Bay 
beside his tomb, bis mind filled with reflections on ant * Hudson Strait. 

‘ the Glory and the Nothing of a Name,’ which lie Chllfchillg of Women, a religious usage 
shaped into a poem scarce worthy of its theme. prevailing in the Christian church from an eany 
Churchill left two unfinished satires— The Jour - period, of women, on their recovery after child- 
ney, broken off at a line of sadly ominous signili- nearing, going to church to give thanks. It appears 
cance : ‘ I on my journey all alone proceed ; r and to have been borrowed from the Jewish law (Lev. 
the severe and masterly Dedication to the arrogant xii. 6) ; and the earliest express mention of it is 
Warburton. His satires are for the most part long in the pseudo-Nicene Arabic canons. No ancient 
since forgotten. Though neither 1 a blockhead ’ forms tor the purpose are extant, and those in 
according to Johnson, nor * the great Churchill ’ as actual use are of medieval date. The Greek rite 
described by Cowper with all an old schoolfellow’s is only partially concerned with the woman, being 
extravagance of admiration, he was yet a satirist of also the presentation of the new-born child in the 


past the largest of the stream’s many rapids. The 
natural advantages of Churchill harbour have 
caused it to be regarded as a possible terminus for 
the railway from Winnipeg, and the starting-point 
of the direct sea route to England by Hudson Bay 
and Hudson Strait. 

Churching of Women, a religious usage 
prevailing in the Christian church from an eany 
period, of women, on their recovery after child- 
nearing, going to church to give thanks. It appears 
to have been borrowed from the Jewish law (Lev. 
xii. 6); and the earliest express mention of it is 
in the pseudo-Nicene Arabic canons. No ancient 
forms tor the purpose are extant, and those in 


is only partially concerned with the woman, being 
also the presentation of the new-born child in the 
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chnrch on the fortieth day after birth (a usage 
based upon Luke, ii. 22); the Latin rite, contrari- 
wise, is exclusively a benediction of the woman, 
and is restricted to such as have borne children in 
wedlock. ' It is not obligatory, nor included among 
strictly parochial rights, but only recommended as 
a pious and laudable custom. In the Church of 
England, also, a service for the churching of women, 
differing little from the medieval rite, finds a place 
in the Prayer-book. By the Presbyterian and 
Independent churches of Britain and America it is 
rejected as having no Scripture warrant. 

Church Music. See Anthem, Antiphony, 
Chant, Choir, Gregorian Tones, Hy mns, Mass, 
Plainsong, Service. 

Church-rates, in England, a tax or assess- 
ment laid on the parishioners and occupiers of land 
within a parish, by a majority of their own body 
in vestry assembled, for the purpose pf upholding 
and repairing the fabric of the church and the 
belfry, the^bells, seats, and ornaments, the church- 
yard fence, and the expenses (other than those of 
maintaining the minister) incident to the cele- 
bration of divine service. The parishioners are 
convened for this purpose by the Churchwardens 
( q. v. ). The Chancel ( q. v. ) being regarded as belong- 
ing peculiarly to the clergy, the expense of main- 
taining it is laid on the ojetor in receipt of the great 
tithes, though custom frequently lays this burden 
also on the parishioners, as in London and elsewhere. 

The church-rate was* anciently a charge on 
parishioners in respect of their lands, according to 
their area and the stock thereon, but* it was a per- 
sonal, not a real charge ; and every bishop was 
bound to contribute to the repair of the public 
‘baptismal churches’ of his diocese (i.e. churches 
with public baptisteries annexed to them ). The 
responsibility of the parishioners for the repair of 
their parish church is recognised as early as 1018 by 
a law of King Canute, enacting that ‘all folk shall 
of right help the church-bot,’ which was the sum 
levied for repairs of churches.’ The care of the 
fabric of the church, and the due administration 
of its offices, are laid upon the minister and 
the churchwardens conjointly, and the latter may 
be proceeded against by citation in the eccle- 
siastical courts, should they neglect these duties. 
But there is no legal mode of compelling the 
parishioners as a body to provide the rate ; and 
this circumstance has occasioned much difficulty 
in imposing the tax in parislies in which dissent is 
prevalent, and has led to many churches falling into 
a partially ruinous condition. The proper criterion 
for the amount of church-rates is a valuation of 
the property within the parish, grounded on the 
rent that a" tenant would be willing to pay for it. 
Glebe land, the possessions of the crown in the 
actual occupation of the sovereign, and places of 
public worship, are not liable for church-rates : 
out there is no other exception as regards immov- 
able property, and in some parishes custom even 
extends it to stock-in-trade. It has been often 
decided in the courts that a retrospective church- 
’ rate— i.e. a rate for expenses previously inclined — 
cannot be validly imposed. Much difficulty has 
been experienced in recovering the rates imposed 
by the parish on individuals refusing to pay. 
Previous to 53 Geo. III. chap. 127, the only mode 
was by suit in the ecclesiastical court. That 
statute, however, in all cases under £10, em- 
powered the justices of the peace of the county 
where the church was situated, on complaint of 
the churchwardens, to inquire into the merits of 
the case, and order payment. Against the deci- 
sion of the justices an appeal lies to the quarter- 
sessions. In 1868 an end was put to all parochial 
contentions by enacting that no suit or proceeding 


should thereafter be allowed in any court to enforce 
or compel payment of a church-rate, except where 
a local act authorised this rate. But except so 
far as related to the compulsory payment of these 
rates, the churchwardens might, as before, make, 
assess, receive, and deal with such rates. In each 
district parish the inhabitants may treat their 
oWn clmrch as if it were their parish church, and 
make and receive rates for the repair of the same, 
A body of trustees may now be appointed in each 
parish to receive contributions for ecclesiastical 
purposes in the parish. The result of this act of 
31 and 32 Viet. chap. 100, is thus not to abolish 
church-rates, but rather to convert them into vol- 
untary payments ; allowing, as it does, all faithful 
adherents of the church to contribute, as before, 
to the repairs of their own churches. But it has 
been found practically inapplicable, and its enabling 
clauses are rarely acted on, so that voluntary con- 
tributions have in nearly all cases been substituted 
for rates. 

In Scotland the burden of upholding extra-burghal 
parish churches is imposed on the parish heritors ; 
and where the parish is partly within burgh and 
partly in the country, the expense must be borne 
t>y heritors and proprietors of Houses, in proportion 
to their real rent. See SCOTLAND (CHURCH of) ; 
also Dissenters, Parish, Heritors, Feuars. In 
Ireland clmrch -rates were abolished in 1823. 

Churchwardens are the modem represent- 
atives of the ancient Seniores Ecclcsiastici , laymen 
who were custodians of clmrch goods and ornaments, 
and agents for ecclesiastical affairs on their tem- 
poral side, but had no share in church government, 
nor any light of session in synods. In England 
they are lay ecclesiastical officers, elected yearly at 
Easter, sometimes by the parishioners and minister 
jointly, sometimes by the minister alone, sometimes 
by the parishioners alone, by the select vestry, by 
the lord of the manor, or by the outgoing wardens, 
but most commonly ( and always in tne case of new 
parishes) the incumbent chooses one and the 
parishioners the other. Thev are appointed for the 
purpose of protecting the ecfifice and goods of the 
church, keeping order in the church during public 
worship, seating the parishioners, and executing 
other parochial functions. They are admitted to 
their office by the Ordinary, usually the bishop of 
the diocese, and are his officers, as well as re- 
presentatives of the lay parishioners. But their 
office in this respect is only one of observation and 
report, and they cannot interfere directly with the 
incumbent, if in their mind violating the laws 
ecclesiastical, but must simply delate the matter 
to the bishop by presentment at his visitation. 
They are also usually appointed as trustees of 
sequestrated benefices. Certain classes are ineligible 
for election as churchwardens, such as Jews, minors, 
aliens, anti persons convicted of felony, fraud, or 
perjury ; and there are many exempted from serv- 
ing, tliougli eligible if elected, such as peers, mem- 
bers of parliament, justices, clergymen, * Roman 
Catholic ecclesiastics, dissenting ministers, officers 
of the army and navy, barristers, solicitors, &c. 
They are generally two in number, but the office 
of churchwarden is a single one, of which each 
warden holds an undivided moiety, so that they 
cannot legally act independently of each other. 
There is ho officer in the Roman Catholic Church 
precisely corresponding to the English church- 
warden. The closest analogy is found in the 
trustees of the church fabric fund of the parish. 
These are named Marguillier (Lat. matricvlarim) 
in France, and are three in number, elected by the 
other members of the parish council, one of them 
going out of office yearly. They have the charge 
of the ordinary expenditure of the church, the 
superintendence of its minor officials, such as the 
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beadle, &c., and the general conduct of the civil 
pari of parish business. See Church-rates, 
r A3C&H, \ESTRY •, and Prideaux’s Practiced Guide 
y to the Duties of Churchwardens (15th ed. 1886). 

\ Churchyard. The churchyard in the earliest 
I days of Christianity was often prior in time to the 
\ church itself. The Roman law so strictly protected 
\ the area within which stood montfpienw of the 
/ dead from violation, and' even from fcheincidenoe 
of those acts of ownership to whiefynther lands 
were subject, that the Christians found it usually 
feasible to obtain security for their burial-places, 
which would have been W no means equally ex- 
tended to their places of religious assembly. For 
this reason, and also from personal feeling, they 
were in the habit of assembling for worship at the 
tombs of martyrs, ancl it became usual to erect 
churches ctos$ to these. But where the church 
was prior in point of time, it was not at first usual 
to bury witliin the curtilage or precinct of the 
building, and the cemeteries were entirely apart. 
A few instances of interment within the church- 
yard proper appear as early as the 4th century, 
but it is not till after the 6th that it became a 
general custom. The first direct evidence of the 
formal consecration of a burial-ground is in this 
same era (Greg. Turon., De Gloria Confessor" in, 
chap. 6), but the usage most probably dates 
much earlier, because such dedication was custom- 
ary in respect of ail things and persons set apart 
for religious purposes. The belief in the efficacy 
of prayers for the dead had much influence in 
promoting burial within the precincts of churches, 
as those attending for worship might be expected 
to pray for those interred close by ; and this 
reason, adduced by Gregory the Great, was em- 
bodied in the Canon Law. 

The introduction into England of the custom 
of burying in churchyards is ascribed to Cutlibert, 
Archbishop of Canterbury (741-758), and by com- 
mon law the freehold of the churchyard belongs 
to the rector of the parish, qualified by the rights 
of the parishioners, who, in their turn, are bound 
to repair the fence at their own cost, unless there 
be a local custom for the owners of adjoining lands 
to repair so much of the fence as marches with 
their ground. The trees and grass growing in the 
churchyard also belong to the rector, but though 
lie may depasture his sheep or cattle there, lie 
is not at liberty to cut down the trees unless 
to provide timber for repairing the church. Until 
the enactment of the statute 43 and 44 Yict. 
chap. 41, no form of burial service except that 
of the Church of England could legally he used 
in any churchyard ; out under that act notice 
may he given * to the incumbent or officiating 
minister, oy the representatives of any deceased 
person, that they intend the burial to he either 
without any religious service at all, or with some 
1 Christian and orderly religious service * other' than 
that of the Church of England. The widest in- 
terpretation is to be put on this definition, so as 
to include all services used by any society profess- 
ing to be Christian, but non -Christian rites are 
specifically excluded from the operation of the 
statute. Churchyards, even if closed for purposes 
of burial, cannot under the existing law be con- 
verted to secular uses, and the freehold continues 
to vest in the incumbents of the parishes where 
they are situated. Any person guilty of violent or 
indecent behaviour in a churchyard, or disturbing 
any clergyman conducting a burial therein, is liable 
by 22 ancl 23 Viet. chap. 32, sect. 2, to a penalty of 
£5 or two months’ imprisonment, and for damage 
to any monument or fence, under 24 and 25 Viet, 
chap. 97, sect. 39, to imprisonment not exceeding 
six months with or without hard labour. See 
Burial, Cemetery. 


Churchyard Beetle. See Blaps. 

Churl. See Ceorl. 

Churns are machines used for the production 
of butter from cream or from whole milk. By 
agitation the butter globules are thrown against 
each other until after a period which vanes in 
length with the quality of the butter-fat, the tem- 
perature, and the condition of ‘ripeness,’ or incipient 
acidity of the cream. Churns are of great variety 
in form and dimensions, from the ladies’ glass hand 
chum producing a few ounces of butter at a time, 
to one driven by water, steam, or horse-power, and 
churning the whole milk of a dairy at one opera- 
tion. The j plunge churn or thump churn is one of 
the oldest and most simple varieties. The common 
upright hand churn seen in country places is per- 
haps the best known form of it, but the principle 
is equally applicable to larger churns. The box 
churn, either oblong or cubical, is stationary like 
the latter, the action being brought about by 
‘dashers’ or ‘works’ made to revolve «pn a hori- 
zontal spindle passing through its centre. 

Revolving churns, taking the shape of a box or 
barrel, are supported from two points on a rigid 
framework, so that the whole body of the churn is 
turned round at the rate of forty to fifty revolutions 
per minute by a crank handle after the fashion of 
an ordinary grindstone. Sometimes the motion is 
a simple rotatory one, as when the barrel is sup- 
ported from the centre of both ends, giving it the 
position of a barrel rolling on the ground. It may 
also be hung from two corresponding points, one on 
each side, and occupy an upright position while at 
rest. The action is then called ‘end over end.’ 
An eccentric motion is given by hanging the body 
unevenly. These churns also contain * dashers ’ or 
‘diaphragms’ which increase the agitation of the 
cream. Their great advantage is the ease with 
which they can be worked— a matter of first import- 
ance where hand labour is employed. Swinging or 
‘cradle’ churns are increasing in favour, because 
they are so extremely easily worked, inexpensive, 
and simple, and because they contain no movable 
‘dashers,’ which demand much care ancl labour in 
keeping them sweet and clean. The body, con- 
sisting of an elongated box, may lie suspended 
by four chains or thin iron rods, or it may l>e 
carried on four fiat, flexible iron supports. It is 
pushed so that it swings backwards and forwards, 
giving the cream within a course which assumes 
the form of the figure 8. The Holstein churn is 
upright and rigid. Its 'dashers, which are attached 
to a perpendicular shaft, are w orked at high speed. 
This enables the operator to reduce the tempera- 
ture of the cream oy nearly 10° F., as compared 
with the temperature at which it is put into an 
ordinary churn. Churning is then done in summer 
at50°F., wiiich gives the "resulting butter-product 
much greater firmness and a better texture, fc>ee 
Butter and Dairy. 

Churrus. See Hemp. 

Chilean', the principal of the group of islands 
known as the Chusan Archipelago, lies al>out a 
mile off the east coast of China, opposite Ningpo. 

It has an area of over 230 sq. m., and a pop. of 
200,000 to 250,000 ; and although mountainous in 
the centre, it is generally fertile, and everywhere 
carefully cultivated- Ting-hai, the capital, a 
walled 'town about 3 miles in circumference, is, 
from its position on the route between Canton 
and Peking, close to the great ports of Shanghai 
and Ningpo, a place of both strategic and com- 
mercial importance, and its land-locked harbour is 
a busy shipping centre. There are few’ manufac- 
tures, but its carved w’ork and silver wares are in 
repute, and cordage, matting, and fans are ex- 
ported. It was taken by the British in 1840, and 
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held till 1841, the close of the war ; and in 1860 it 
was again occupied by an English force. Pop. 
30,000 to 40,000. — The most remarkable of the 
surrounding group is the sacred island of Pu-tu, a 
mile E. of Chusan, covered with Buddhist temples, 
pagodas, and monasteries, and inhabited by up- 
wards of a thousand monks. The chief monastery 
is one of the richest in China. > „ v : ' 

Chutney, an East Indian condiment, very 
largely usea m India, and to a considerable extent 
in Britain. Indian clmtney is a compound of mah-. 
goes, chillies or Capsicum (q.v.), and lime-juice, 
with some portion of other native fruits, suoh as 
tamarinds, &c., the llavour being heightened by 
garlic. It is sometimes manufactured for sale in 
England. Families occasionally make it for their 
own use, and employ the following ingredients : 
Chillies, 1 to 1J lb. ; apples, 1 lb. ; red tamarinds, 

2 lb. ; sugar-candy, 1 lb. ; fresh ginger root, 14 lb. ; 

f arlic, 4 to J lb. ; sultana raisins, 14 lb. ; line salt, 
lb. ; distilled vinegar, 5 bottles. 

Chyle, Chyme. Food, having been partially 
digested and absorbed in the stomach, is then passed 
on into the small intestine, tf is of a pulpy con- 
sistency, and is termed ckyine. Both digestion 
and absorption continue in the small intestine 
(see Digestion ). Of the digested chyme a portion 
finds it« way directly into the blood-vessels of 
the intestine. Nearly all tbe fat, however, passes 
into a special system of Lymphatics (q.v. ) termed 
lacteals. These lacteal vessels lie ill the walls 
of the intestine, and, during the fasting condi- 
tion, are filled with a watery-lookmg fluid called 
lymph, which exudes from the neigtfoouring blood- 
vessels. During absorption, however, the lacteals, 
in addition, become filled with the absorbed fat 
which is in a state of minute subdivision. This 
gives the chyh\ as it is now termed, a milky 
appearance. The lacteals convey" the chyle into a 
large vessel, the thoracic duct, which finally con- 
ducts it into the large veins at the root of the 
neck, where it mixes with the blood. One may 
observe the lacteals on opening the alidomen of 
an animal killed some few hours after a full 
meal containing fat. When filled with chyle they 
resemble white threads branching in the substance 
of the mesentery— a membrane stretching between 
the intestine and the back of the. abdomen. Micro- 
scopically chyle consists of a fluid containing 
minute fat-glolmles and a few 'Corpuscles, similar 
to white blood -corpuscles. Chyle is alkaline in 
reaction, and coagulates when Withdrawn from the 
body. It may be looked upon as lymph plus the 
fat which has been absorbed. Itvcontains ( 1 ) Pro- 
teids, such as serum -albumen, serum -globulin, and 
fibrinogen. Fibrin is formed during the process of 
coagulation. (2) Fats — pal mi tin, stearin, olein, 
and also oholesterin and lecithin. (3) Extractives, 
notably urea and grape-sugar. (4) Salts, especi- 
ally sodium -chloride. See Lymph, Nutrition, 
Digestion. 

Cialdini, Enrico, was born at C$stel vetro, 
Modena, August 10, 1811. Designeid for the 
' medical profession, he studied at Parma, but by 
his share in the abortive insurrection of 1831 was 
forced to escape to Franco. He joined the foreign 
legion raised by Dorn Pedro against the Miguelists, 
but, in 1835 passing over to the Spanish service, 
he fought against the Carlists, and was made 
colonel. When Charles Albert headed the Italian 
rising in 1848, he hurried to Italy ; in the struggle 
which ensued he received a dangerous wound, and 
fell into the hands of the Austrians. On his 
release, he was employed by the Sardinian govern- 
ment to reduce the volunteers to discipline, and 
fought at the head of his new regiment in the 
brief campaign of 1849. In the Crimea he com- 


manded a division of the Sardinian contingent ; 
and on his return was appointed aide-de-camp 
to the king. He was intrusted by Cavour with 
the formation of the famous Cacciatori delle 
Alpi. In the war of 1859 the victory at Palestro 
.was his chief exploit, fh 1860 lie defeated the 
5ipal army at Castelijdardb ; in 1861 Gaeta and 


tO? act against Garibaldi in the second Sicilian 
expedition (1862). In 1864 he became a senator; 
ana ia the war of 1866 lie occupied Venice almost 
Without a blow. In 1876 he was sent as ambas- 
sador •to Paris, but he retired in 1881, and received 
the post of one of the two generals of the army. 

Cibber, Colley, actor, manager, and dramatist, 
was liorn in Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, 
London, on 6th November 1671. He was the son 
of Caius Gabriel Cibber, a sculptor of some note, 
born in Holstein in 1630, whose best-known work 
is the basso-rilicvu on the pedestal Of the London 
Monument. He was educated at jthe free school 
of Grantham, in Lincolnshire; and ia. 1090 em- 
braced the profession of an actor, 1 joining the 
famous company of the Theatre Royal In Drurv 
Lane. At this theatre, on the fortunes' of which 
lie exercised so important, an influence, lie re- 
mained, with one or two short intervals, during 
the whole of his theatrical career Of forty-three 
years. At first he made very slow progress, and 
it was not till the secession from Drury Lane in 
1695 of all the chief actors, that Cibber had an 
opportunity of showing how good a comedian he 
w as. I n .J ami ary 1 696 Cibber’s first comedy, Lores 
Last. Shift , was acted at Drury Lane, the author 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion. By this produc- 
tion his fame, both as dramatist and ftcttjr, was 
securely fixed ; and lie went on increasing in 
reputation till, after the secession in 1709, he was 
chosen one of the managing actors of the Hay- 
market Theatre. In ,1710 Cibber and bis partners 
were transferred to Drury Lane, in the direction of 
which Steele was in 1714 associated with Cibber, 
Wilks, Booth, and Dogget. Various' changes 
occurred in the per sound of the . management, 
which was finally broken up at the retirement of 
Cibber in 1733.’ During their management the 
associated actors wrought a vast improvement in 
the condition of the stage. Plays became more 
decent; the dissipated loungers that were accus- 
tomed to haunt the side scenes were denied 
admittance, at the risk, as Cibber relates, of the 
managers’ lives ; the pecuniary affairs of the 
theatre were managed with regularity ; and the 
whole atmosphere of the theatre gained in resecta- 
bility. As an author Cibber contributed largely to 
the improvement in decency which followed .Jeremy 
Colliers famous philippic in 1698 ; aftd it must 
always be remetmiered to his credit, tliat in his 
comedies he does not rely for his ludicrous effects 
on the outraged husband who had almost invari- j 
ably been the butt of previous dramatists. His ! 
greatest work, however, is his Apology for the Life 
of Mr Colley Cibber , Comedian (published in 1740; 
new ed. by R. W. Lowe, 1888), one of the most 
interesting autobiographies in our language. On 
the death of Eusden in 1730, Cibber, who was a 
devoted partisan of the Protestant succession, was 
appointed poet- laureate, in which office lie wrote 
(Kies which were justly the object of universal 
ridicule. On this account, among others, lie was 
ferociously attacked by Pope, who, in revenge for 
a damaging retaliatorv pamphlet, elevated Gibber 
to the throne of Dullness in the 1743 edition of 
The Dnnciad. The crime of dullness was, however, 
the last that could lie charged to Cibber, who was 
vain, pert, a loose liver and a loose talker, but not 
a dullard. Cibber died suddenly on 11th December 
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1757. His wife was a Miss Shore, sister of the 
‘Sergeant-trumpet’ of England. After their mar- 
riage, about 10113, she went on the stage, but did 
not attain to any great eminence. 

CiboL See Onion. 

Clboriuiii* See Pyx. 

Cibrario, Luigi, an Italian historian and 
politician, was born at Turin, 23d February 1802. 
He studied law, entered the service of the state, 
and soon distinguished himself by his historical 
investigations, In 1848, when Italy rose against 
the Austrian®, Charles Albert appointed him com- 
missioner at Venice and a senator of Sardinia. 
In 1839 he published his Della Economia Politico 
del Medio Euq ,* in 1840, his Storia della Monarchia 
di Savoia ; and in 1847, his Storia di Torino. In 
1852 he waft.'ljn&de Minister of Public Instruction, 
and ultimately, in 1855, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. He published numerous other works on 
history, numismatics, and miscellaneous subjects. 
He died lilt October 1870. See the Life by Odovici 
(1873). 

Cicada* a large genus of hemipterous insects, 
typical of the sub-order Homoptera, with uniform 
wings. They are well known for the noise made 
by the males, and for the 
"V yy S ‘Manna’ (q.v.) or sap which 
their incisions cause to exude 
from trees. Specially abund- 
Ant in warm countries, some 
/JWmmjrs. eighteen species of cicada 

occur in the vine-bearing 
J ft regions of Europe. When 

f ^ they do occur, their presence 

is not kept secret, for in the 
[ V^/wW) J warm sunshine the males keep 

IwU WnL/l 11 P a cont i nuous and very 

U(yj | V JrJ loud, doubtless amatory, chirp- 

ing. Their shrill ‘song’ has 
been echoed by poets from 
. Anacreon to Byron, but seems 

Cicada. to have sounded more sweetly 

in the ears of the ancients. 
Yet some people are so fond of the chirping that 
they keep the cicadas in little cages. Some large 
South American species are said to chirp ‘loud 
enough to be heard at the distance of a mile.’ The 
noise is caused by the vibrations of membranes at 
the openings of two respiratory tubes (trachea?) on 
the last joint of the thorax, and the volume of 
sound is increased by two complex resonating 
cavities a little farther back. The apparatus is 
rudimentary in the females ; which in this case at 
least cannot be blamed for noise. The commonest 
South European species is Cicada orni , feeding 
especially on ash-trees. C. plcbeya is a somewhat 
larger form. C. maun if era causes abundant 
‘manna’ in Brazil. C. scptcmdccim is the North 
American ‘seventeen years’ locust,’ or harvest-fly, 
said to occur in special abundance every seventeen 
years ; though they probably appear in some part 
of the country every year. The males of the species 
perform the act of reproduction and soon die, prob- 
ably taking no nourishment in the perfect state. 
The females, deposit about 500 eggs in the twigs of 
trees, and die immediately after. The lame drop 
and bore their way into the ground, where they are 
supposed to remain for seventeen years, sucking 
the juices of the roots of trees and plants. There 
is also a thirteen years’ variety or brood. When 
the pupa? emerge, the ground sometimes seems 
honeycombed by their numbers. The larvne are 
devoured in great quantities by birds, frogs, and 
swine. The damage done by the larva? in their 
long underground career is nothing as compared 
with that inflicted on the foliage by the perfect 
insect (female) during its short life. See Bulletin 

No. 8(1885) of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. C. hannatodes , a small species, is re- 
corded from the New Forest in Hampshire. The 
family to which the cicadas belong is often known 
as tliftt of the stridulant insects, and includes 
about live hundred species. An even Larger closely 
allied family is that of the Cicadellidie, including 
the common Cuckoo Spit (q.v.). The name Cicada 
has sometimes been applied to another hemipterous 
insect, a common bug named Haitians paliicornis 
or C. aptcra of Linnaeus. It need hardly be said 
that the cicadas are not crickets, or locusts, or 
grasshoppers. 

Cicatrisation (Lat. cicatrix , ‘a scar’), the 
process of healing or skinning oyer of an ulcer or 
broken surface in the skin or in a mucous mem* 
brane, by wkich a fibrous material of a dense resist* 
ing character, covered bv a protecting layer of 
epithelium, is substituted for the lost texture. The 
new tissue in sdeh' a case is called the cicatrix, 
and usually resemble to a considerable extent the 
structure which it replaces; it is, hcftvever, less 
elastic, and from its Shrinking in volume may pro- 
duce an appearaiice of puckering. This shrinking 
sometimes leads to serious results, especially after 
extensive Burns (q.v.). The glantls ana other 
special structures of the original tissue are wanting 
in the cicatrix, which, however, performs perfectly 
well, in most instances, the office of protection to 
the parts below the surface. See Inflammation 
and Ulceration. 

Cicely (My^his). S4c under Chervil. 

Ciccr. See Chick Pea. 

Cicero* Marcus Tullius, 106-43 b.c., the 
foremost orator of ancient Rome, one of her leading 
statesmen, and the most brilliant and accomplished 
of her men of letters, lived in those stirring later 
days of the Roman republic, that age of revolution 
and civil wars, in which an old and decaying order 
of things was passing away. It was the age of 
great and daring spirits, of Catiline, Ca?sar, 
Pompey, Antony, with whose history Cicero’s 
life is closely' intertwined. Born 106 B.c. at an 
old Italian town, Arpinum in Latiurn, of a good 
family, and inheriting from his father, who was a 
man of considerable culture, a moderate estate, he 
went as a boy to Rome, and there, under the best 
teachers and professors, he learned law and oratory, 
Greek philosophy, j^nd Greek literature, acquiring 
in fact the universal knowledge which he himself 
says in his essay ‘on the orator’ ( De Oratore) an 
orator ought to possess. An orator in the ancient 
world, we should bear in mind, was first and chiefly 
a pleader of causes, causes both legal and political—- 
a speaker alike, as we should say, at the bar and 
in parliament. Hence the necessity for knowledge 
and information of every kind. Cicero’s first 
important speech, in his twenty-sixth year, was 
the successful defence in a criminal trial of a client 
against one of the favourites of the all-powerful 
Sulla, then dictator. After a visit to Athens, and 
a tour in Asia Minor, where he profited by the 
society of eminent professors of rhetoric and men of 
letters, he returned to Rome, and at thirty yearn 
of age he was in the highest repute at the Roman 
bar. 

In 76 B.C., baying been elected queestor (a finan- 
cial secretary, as we may say ) by a unanimous popu- 
lar vote, he held an appointment in Sicily, where 
he won the good opinion of two highly important 
interests, apt at times to conflict, tlie traders and 
the revenue collectors. To this he owed the glory 
of his successful impeachment of the infamous 
Verna in 70 b.c., which he undertook at the 
request of the Sicilian provincials. The bad man 
who had so hideously misgoverned them felt himself 
crushed by Cicero’s opening speech, and went into 
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voluntary exile. Cicero was now a power in the 
state, anil his rise up the official ladder was sure 
and rapid : in 66 b.c. he was prmtor, and supported 
in a great political speech [Pro Lege Mnnilia) the 
appointment of Pompey to the conduct of the war 
with Mithridates, which in fact carried with it the 
supreme control of Asia and of the East. In 63 B.c., 
at the age of forty-four, he was consul, the highest 
dignity attainable to a Roman ; in that memorable 
year he foiled, by a bold promptitude, the revolu- 
tionary plot of Catiline, in which many distinguished 
Romans — Ccesar, it was even said, among them — 
were implicated. He was now at the height of his 
fame: ‘father of his country* he was aetually 
called ; for a brief space he was with all classes the 
great man of the day. But the tide soon tumed ; 
Cicero might have saved thecountty, but in saving 
it, it was skid, he liad violated the constitution, 
according to which a Roman citizen could ndt be 
capitally punished but bv tMtitepteiiee of the 
people in regular assembly. it was, Roman 


people m regular assembly. it was, Roman 
citizens gu*lty of complicity with Catiline had, at 
Cicero's instigation, been pu$ to death simply by 
an order of the senate ; this, it; was said, was a 
dangerous precedent, and Cicero * must be held 
responsible for it. His bitter eneniy, Clodius, 
now tribune, pressed the charge against him in 
inflammatory speeches specially addressed to the 
lowest class of citizens, and Cicero in despair left 
Rome in 58 B.c., and took refuge at Thessalonica. 
That same year saw ‘ the father of his country * con- 
demned to exile by a vote of the Roman people, 
and his house at Rome and bis country houses at 
Fornihe and Tusculum plundered and Ruined. 

But in those revolutionary days the events of 
one year were reversed by those of the next ; in 
57 B.C., with new consuls and new tribunes, the 
people almost unanimously voted the recall of the 
exile, and Cicero was welcomed back to Rome 
amid an outburst of popular enthusiasm. But he 
was no longer a power in the world of politics ; 
he could not see his way clearly ; and he was so 
nervously sensitive to the fluctuations of public 
opinion that he could not decide between Pompey 
and the aristocracy on one hand, and Caesar anil 
the new democracy on the other. His leanings 
had hitherto been towards Pompey and the senate 
and the old republic ; but as time went on he felt 
that Pompey was a half-hearted man, who could 
not be trusted, and that he would have ultimately 
to succumb to his far abler and more far-sighted 
rival, Civsar, The result was that he lost the 
esteem of both parties, and came to he regarded as 
a mere trimmer and time-server. There was all 
that political indecision about him which may be 
often observed in eminent lawyers and men of 
letters. The age wanted strong men such as 
Caesar; this Cicero certainly was not. He was 
gentle, amiable, very clever, and highly cultivated, 
but the last man in the world to succeed in politics. 

The later yeari? of his life were spent chiefly 
in pleading at the bar and in writing essays. In 
52 B.C. he composed one of his finest speeches in 
defence of Milo, who had killed Clodius in a riot, 

' and was then standing for the consulship ; in this 
he was acting quite against the wishes of Pompey. 
In the following year (51-50 B.c.) he was in Asia, 
as governor of the province of Cilicia, and here the 
best side of his character showed itself in his just 
and sympathetic treatment of the provincials. In 
40-48 B.c. he was with Pompey ’s army in Greece 
to fight for the old cause, of which, however, he 
well-nigh despaired, and after the decisive battle of 
Pharsalia, at which he was not present, he threw 
himself on the conqueror’s mercy. Caesar, who had 
certainly nothing to fear from him, received him 
kindly, and was a great friend to him from that 
day ; but Cicero was not a happy man now that 


lie could no longer make speeches in the senate or 
in the courts ; to all this Caesars victory had for 
the time at least put an end. In the yearn 46, 45, 
and 44 B.c. he wrote most of his chief works on 
rhetoric and philosophy, living in retirement and 
brooding mournfully over his griefs and disappoint- 
ments. In 43 B.C., the year after Caesar's death, ho 
had once again the delight of having his eloquence 
applauded by the senate. In that year his famous 
speeches against Antony— Philippics, as he called 
them after the title of Demosthenes' orations 
agaiiwi Philip of Macedon— were delivered. These 
cos k^him his life. As soon as Antony, Octavius 
< afterwards the emperor Augustus), and Lepidus 
had leagued themselves together in the so-called 
triumvirate for the settlement of In state, they 
followed the precedent of former Mentions and 
published a proscription -list of fn $r political 
enemies. All such were outlawed am given up to 
destruction. Cicero’s name was in tfr6vfatal list. 
Old and feeble, he fled to his villn at" Foi-mire, 
pm-sued by the soldiers of Antony, nnd tvas over- 
taken by "them as he was being carried inn litter 
down to the shore, where it lmd been his intention 
to embark. With a calm courage, which (to quote 
Macaulay’s words) ‘ has lialf redeemed his fame,’ he 
put his head out of the litter and bode the murderers 
strike. He died in the December of 43 B.p., in the 
sixty -third year of his age. 

As an orator and a pleader Cicero undoubtedly 
stands in the first rank. Many ofc his speeches 
have come down to us. Of these the most famous 
and perhaps the finest are his speeches against Verres 
and against Catiline. Eloquence in those days of 
furious faction and revolution was a greater force 
than it is with us. As a politician he failed 
liecau.se he did not distinctly realise to himself that 
the old republic, the government of tlie senate and 
of the nobles, had been tried and bad been found 
wanting. He had not the courage to face the great 
changes which lie felt were impending. Pompey, 
the champion of the old order, was not a leader to 
whom he could look up with confidence. And ho 
he wavered, and half acquiesced in Caesar’s triumph, 
even though he suspected that with that triumph the 
Rome which he had known and loved would pass 
away. To us it is as an essayist and as the writer 
of a multitude of letters to friends, full of miscel- 
laneous information, that Cicero is particularly 
attractive ; there is a gracefulness and refinement 
and elevation of tone about his writings which 
cannot fail to incline the reader to sav with 
Erasmus, ‘ I feel a better man for reading Cicero.’ 
His essays on ‘old age,’ and ‘on friendship,’ his 
De Ofjiciis or ‘ whole duty of man,* as we may 
paraphrase it, are good and pleasant reading such 


‘true ends of human life’ {Dc Ft nib us), if they do 
not show any very deep and original thought, at 
least give us an insight into the teachings of the 
various ancient philosophical schools. 

The best edition of Cicero’s works is that of Baiter 
and Kay, sor (1869); the best lexicon thereto, Mcrguet’s 
(Jena, 1877-84). See also the. Lives by Middleton 
(1741), Forsyth (1864), Jeens (1880), Trollope (1880); 
also Cicero , in Ancient Classics for English Headers, by 
Lucas Collins (new ed.). 

Ciceroni (from Cicero, ‘the orator’ or 
‘ speaker ’ ), a name given by the Italians to the 
guides who show travellers the antiquities of the 
country. Cicerones are to be found of. all degrees 
of knowledge or respectability, from distinguished 
local arclueologists to the humble laquctis de place , 
who, though quite indispensable on a first arrival, 
is too often both incompetent and dishonest. 
Cichoriuui* See Chicory and Endive. 
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Cicimlella, a genus of l>eetles in the section 
Pentamera, and type of a family with some 300 
species. They are very active, and occur abund- 
antly on sandy phices. C. campestris is a common 
British species of a green colour. 

Cicisbe'o, a professed gallant who waits with 
fantastic devotion .upon a married lady. In the 
higher ranks of Italian society it was at one time 
considered unfashionable for the husband to asso- 
ciate with bis wife anywhere except in his own 
house ; and in society, or at public maces of amuse- 
ment, the wife was accompanied by her cicisbeo. 
Cicisbeo is synonymous with vamliere servants. 

Cicu'ta* See Hkmlock. 

Cidarig, a* genus of Sea-urchins (q.v.), and 
type of a family (Cidaridie) with very long spines. 
The most of the members of the family are fossil 
forms, but over a score of living species are known. 
Dorocidarispapillata is occasionally dredged to the 
north of Scotland, and its beautifully marked 
spines in some instances measure over "six inches 
in length, being often twice as long as the cross 
diameter of the shell. It is sometimes popularly 
called the Piper from a fanciful resemblance to 
bagpipes. 

€Ul Campeador, the name, or rather names, 
by which the most renowned Spanish warrior of 
the 1 1th century is best known. By his Moorish 
vassals he was called * Sid-i * ( ‘my lord ’ ), which the 
Spaniards translated by Mio Cid, and a victory in his 
youth over a Navarrese champion in single combat 
gave him the title of Camj»eador. His real name 
was Rodrigo, or Ruy , Diaz ( l. e. ‘ son of 1 )iego ' ). He 
was a Castilian noble by birth, seventh in descent 
from Nufio Rasura, who was also ancestor of the 
royal line of Castile. He was horn either at Burgos 
or at Bivar near it, about the year 1040. From 1065 
to 1072 he was nominally alferez, or ‘ancient,’ hut 
virtually commander of the forces to Sancho II. of 
Castile m the warn in which that king wrested the 
kingdoms of Leon and Galicia from liis brothers. 
In 1072 Sancho was treacherously slain at the siege 
of Zamora, and as he left no heir the Castilians 
lmd to acknowledge Alfonso, the banished king of 
Leon. Asa conciliatory measure Alfonso gave his 
cousin Ximena, daughter of the count of Oviedo, 
to the Cid in marriage, hut afterwards, in 1081, 
when he found himself firmly seated on the throne, 
yielding to his own feelings of resentment, and 
incited by the Leonese nobles, he banished him 
from the kingdom. According to tradition lie 
never forgave the Cid for having, as leader of the 
Castilians, compelled him to swear that he had no 
hand in the murder of his brother Sancho, but there 
is no needrto look for any cause beyond the heredi- 
tary animosity lietween the Castilians and the 
Leonese, now intensified in the latter by recent 
defeat and humiliation, for which they held the Cid 
responsible. At the head of a large l>ody of 
followers the Cid betook himself to Moctadir of the 
Beni Hud, the so-called king of Saragossa, to whom, 
and to his son and grandson, lie rendered important 
services against their enemies the king of Aragon 
and the count of Barcelona. In conjunction with 
Mostain, grandson of Moctadir, he invaded Valencia 
in 1088, hut afterwards carried on operations on his 
own account, and finally, after a long siege, made 
himself master of the city in June 1094. The 
Almoravides, then in possession of south and 
central Spain, twice sent large armies against him, 
hut were each time routed with great loss. For 
five years he reigned like an independent sovereign 
over the fairest and richest territory in the Penin- 
sula, but in July 1099 he died suddenly, of grief, the 
Arabic annals say, at the news that some of his 
men had been defeated. His widow held out for 
two years longer, and then retired, carrying with 

her the embalmed body of the Cid, which for ten 
years sat enthroned beside the high altar at San 
Pedro do Cardena, near Burgos. 

The Cid’s career cannot be better summed up 
than in the words of a contemporary and an 
enemy, Jim Bassam of Seville, who wrote only 
ten years after his death, and could cite the 
testimony of one who knew him and was an eye- 
witness of his deeds in Valencia. Of the Cid— • 
whom he calls ‘ a Galician clog, one Roderic, sur- 
named the Canbitur, the scourge of the country' 
—he says : * It was the Beni Hud who raised him out 
of obscurity, and they delivered over to him divers 
provinces of the Peninsula, so that he overran the 
plains like a conqueror, and planted his banner in 
the fairest cities. His power grew very great, nor 
was there any district that he did not ravage. 
Nevertheless this man, the scourge of his time, 
was, in his love of glory, strength of character, and 
heroic courage, one of the marvels of the Lord. 
Victory always followed his banner— God’s curse 

1« on him.’ The character of the Cidf* was, how- 
ever, a somewhat complex one. There can he no 
doubt of his cruelty, rapacity, and duplicity, for 
the statements of the Moorish authorities are sub- 
stantially confirmed by the Spanish, the Cronicas , 
the Gcsta Eoderid Campiaocti , and even the 
Poema itself. But it may he said for him that to 
strike terror was ‘one of the necessities of his 
position, outnumbered as he was by a hundred to 
one; and liad he not made plunder his prime 
object the army he led Svould soon have melted 
away. Unscrupulous condotticrc as he was, fight- 
ing for paymaster or plunder, he was nevertheless a 
staunch patriot at heart, ibn Bassam had it from 
one who heard him that lie said : * This peninsula was 
conquered under one Roderic, hut another Roderic 
shall deliver ft.’ He was an imperfect hero ; hut he 
was a horn leader of men, and it was only natural 
that a career like his should take a strong hold of 
the popular imagination, and in an age when 
minstrelsy flourished become a favourite theme 
with the jongleurs and trovadores. These, when 
facts began to run short, met the demand by draw- 
ing upon their invention, and treated the Cid pre- 
cisely as they treated Charlemagne. As they 
invented the journey to Jerusalem, the expedition 
to Galicia, the Bridge of Mantible, and the Emir 
Balan for Charlemagne, so they devised an invasion 
of France for the C*d, made him defy the emperor 
Henry, heard the pope, cut off the head of the 
count of Gormaz and marry liis daughter ; and to 
allow time for all, they put hack his birth twenty 
years, and even extended the life of his charger 
Bavieca to sixty. They also married his daughters 
to the Infantes of Can-ion, princes of the blood- 
royal of Leon. Historically, the Cid’s daughters 
were married, one to a count of Barcelona, the 
other to a prince of Navarre, a union by which his 
blood passed into the royal line of Castile, and 
thence into the Bourbon, Hansburg, and our own 
royal families. Alfonso X. adopted all the ampli- 
fications of the minstrels in the Cronica General , 
from which they, found their way almost un- 
questioned into tne history of Spain; and their 
inconsistencies and absurdities have in some in- 
stances led uncritical and somewhat indolent 
historians like M&sdeu and Dr Dunham to treat 
the whole stQi $ pt the Cid as a fable, and himself 
as no better than a creature of popular fancy. 

Of the Cid literature it is impossible to give more 
than a summary here. By far the most important 
in every way of the works belonging to it is the 
Poem, written undoubtedly in the last half of the 
12th century, and probably the oldest document in 
the Spanish language. It is more properly an epic 
than a chanson de geste, and unquestionably the 
most Homeric piece of medieval poetry in existence* 
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Editions of it have been given by Janer and Pidal 
in the Biblioteca de Atttorcs Espaholes (vol. lviL), 
by Vollmoller, with introduction and notes, and by 
Damas Hinard, with a French prose translation. 
It has been translated into German by 0. L. B. 
Wolff, and there is an English translation with 
introduction and notes by John Ormsby. The 
translated fragments by J. n. Frere do little justice 
to the dignity, sense, and spirit of the old Spanish 
poem. The Cronica Rimada, a very inferior work 
of a much later date, deals mainly with the apocry- 
phal invasion of France. The prose Gronica del Cid 
(Burgos, lf>12) is merely that part of the Crowica 
General which refers to the Cid, with some additions 
and corrections. Southey’s admirable Chronicle of 
the Cid is a composite work made up of portions of 
the Cronica and of the Poem, skilfully interwoven 
| so as to give the story of the Cid as the old story- 
tellers told it. ltisco’s Castilla (1792) contains, 
besides a life of the Cid, the original Latin text of 
his marriage-settlement, dated 1074, the Santiago 
Genealogy, *and the Gcsta Boderici Campidocti ; 
both written before 1238. Of more modern works 
the most notable are Malo de Molina’s Rodrigo el 
Campeador (1857) and Professor Dozy’s Lc Cid 
d'apr&s de nouveaux Documents (1860), with copious 
extracts from the Dhakhira of Jbn Bassam. The 
Cid ballads, so numerous in the old cancionevos 
and romanceros, were collected and printed in a 
romancero by themselves by Escobar in 1612. The 
fullest and best Romancero del Qid is that of Caro- 
lina Michaelis (1872), which contains no less than 
205 ballads. Only a few, however, of the Cid 
ballads are of high excellence^ or to bq regarded as 
specimens of genuine traditional popular poetry. 
The greater number are comparatively, modern, 
many are merely portions of the Chronicles put into 
verse, and not a few are artificial ballad imitations 
of the 16th and 17th centuries. 

Cider, or Cyder, is the fermented juice of 
apples, and is extensively prepared in Devonshire, 
Herefordshire, Gloucestershire, and other parts of 
England, in the United States, and in the north- 
ern districts of France and Germany. The apples 
commonly used for making cider are by no means 
tempting to the palate, are in fact unfit either for 
eating raw or ordinary cooking. Three kinds may 
be used— viz. the bitter, the sweet, and the sour ; 
but the first are generally pref erred, and are 
specially cultivated in the cider orchards. These 
bitter apples contain a considerable amount of 
sugar, but it is masked to the palate by the ex- 
tractive matter also present. Late apples afford 
much better cider than early ones. The apples 


tractive matter also present. Late apples attorn 
much better cider than early ones. The apples 
after gathering are left for some days to mellow or 
mature. This lias the further advantage of show- 
ing the unsound apples, which are rejected, as 
giving the whole an incurably musty flavour. In 
the United States it is considered that a certain 
proportion of decaying fruit improves the flavour ; 
probably they act by hastening or modifying the 
fermentation. The apples are crushed by passing 
them between fluted rollers, or in mills of various 
kinds. Some improved cider-mill* grind the fruit 
to a perfectly homogeneous pulp. Tnese mills give 
an increase in quantity, with a fallin^-off in quality 
of the product. The pulp thus obtained in placed 
in tubs or vats with or without, ft little water, 
and left for about a day. During this time fer- 
mentation commences and assists in breaking up 
the cells of the pulp. Or the pulp is more com- 
pletely broken up at once. The pulp is next placed 
in coarse canvas or haircloth bags, or on a wicker- 
work or perforated frame for the juice to drain into 
a tub or vat. This juice is reserved for the best 
quality of cider. The remaining juice is removed 
by squeezing the bags and their contents in a press. 
The old process of laying up the pulp or pomace in 


straw for pressure gives a good quality of juice. 
The greater the pressure, the coarser the flavour, 
due to that of the pips and skins, but of course 
the quantity is increased by additional pressure. 

The next process is the full fermentation. This 
» usually effected in cAsks wdtli large bung-holes. 
The casks being filled with juice. much of it froths 
over during fermentation, ahd therefore the casks 
ave placed over open tubs which catch it. Care is 
Accessary to keep the casks full, so that the excess 
of yeast may thus be continually removed, such 
excess promoting acetic fermentation. This is con- 
tinued from three to eight or ten days according to 
the alcoholic strengtli required. It is then racked 
oft’ from the sediment into clean casks and stored in 
a cellar or other place with cool and equable tem- 
perature. In the following spring this racked cider 
is re -racked, and is then ready for use or sale. 

A weaker cider, used as a common beverage for 
farm labourers, is made by adding about half its 


Cider contains from 4 to 10 per cent., of absolute 
alcohol— i.e. 8 to 20 per cent, of proof spirit, accord- 
ing to quality. This depends upon the quantity of 
sugar originally in the juice, and upon the care in 
fermentation, especially in respect to temperature, 
which should be alsnit 50? F. This is too com- 
monly neglected, and the fermentation left to 
the accidents of weather. Much acetic acid is 
thus formed when the autumn is w r arm, rendering 
the cider rough. Sw’eet cider is that in wdiich only 
a small proportion of the sugar has been converted 
by fermentation into alcohol or acetic acid. The 
best cider is mellow’ and vinous, neither sweet nor 
acid. The bottling of 'cider demands much care. 
Only clear samples are fit for bottling, and they 
should be at least twelve months old and free from 
hardness or acidity. Good mellow or slightly 
sweet cider carefully bottled before fermentation is 
fully completed constitutes champagne cider, and 
is used as a basis of factitious champagne. 

Cicilfuegos, a port of Cuba, on the south 
coast, on the Bahia do Jagua, 140 miles ESE. of 
Havana, with w hich, as with all die north-west 
of the island, it has railway communication. In 
1887, 232 vessels, of 217,338 tons, cleared the port. 
The exports amounted to £1,038,827, chiefly sugar, 
molasses, rum, and wax. Pop. (acc. to British 
consul, 1888) 65,556. 

Cieza, a town of Spain, 26 miles NW. of 
Murcia. Pop. (1877) 10,910. 

Cigars and Cigarettes. See Tobacco. 

Ci'goli (properly Ludovico CarI)I), a painter 
of the later Florentine school, was bom at Cigoli, 
near Florence, in 1559. His models wete Andrea 
del Sarto and Correggio ; but he has his own style, 
marked by expression and line colour. He was 
invited by Clement VII. to Rome, where he died 
in 1613. Cigoli w as also held in high estimation 
as an architect. 

Cilia (Lat., ‘eyelashes’), hair-like lashes borne 
by cells. They are mobile modifications of the liv- 
ing matter of the cell, and exhibit alternate bending 
and straightening. Their occurrence is very w’ide 
— e.g. on the active stages of many unicellular 
plants; in great perfection on the ciliated Infus- 
orians ; on the free-swimming embryos of sponges, 
Coclenterates, worms, echinodernis, and molluscs; 
on the outer surface of many lower animals such as 
simple w’orms ; on the lining of the alimentary 
cavity, and in most of the tubular organs of Inverte- 
brates ; and more restrictedly, though not less 
markedly, in some regions (such as trachea) of 
higher forms. They are absent throughout the 
Arthropods (with one possible exception), a fact j 
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pvobaWy to be associated with the predominance of 
Cliitin (u.v.). In many cases, normal, pathological, 
and artificial cilia may sink down into less motile 
amoeboid processes. A single lash with an un- 
dulating movement is distinguished as a flagellum; 
and Kay Lankester emphasises the useful distinc- 
tion between a ilagellum such as that of a bac- 
terium, or the tail of a spermatozoon, which acts 
4 like a tadpole’s tail * and drives the cell before it, 
and the motive process of a Hagellate Infusorian 
which carries the cell behind it. See Cell. 

Cilicia, an ancient division of Asia Minor, now 
included in the Turkish province of Adana, which 
lay between the Taurus range and the Cilician Sea, 
while the Amanus range separated it from Syria. 
The eastern portion of Cilicia was fertile in grain, 
wine, &c. ; the western and more mountainous por- 
tion furnished inexhaustible supplies of timber to 
the ancients. The pass called by the Turks ( Jolek 
Boghaz (anciently ryhe Cilicia}) is that by which 
Alexander the Croat entered Cilicia. In early ages 
Cilicia was ruled by its own kings, the people, who 
were probably akin to Syrians and Phoenicians, 
being notorious pirates. The country fell succes- 
sively under Persian, Macedonian, and Syrian rule, 
and was made a Homan province by Pompey in 
67 b.c. See Asia Minor. 

€imabu'£, Giovanni, the first of the restorers 
of the art of painting in Italy, which had fallen 
into neglect during the barbarism of the dark ages, 
was born at Florence in 1240. At this time the 
fine arts were practised in Italy chiefly by Byzan- 
tines, though there were such native artists as 
Guido of Siena and Giunto of Pisa ; and painting 
had degenerated into a worn-out mechanical conven- 
tionalism. Cimabue at first adopted traditional 
forms, but he soon turned to nature, painting a St 
Francis from the living model, ‘a new thing in 
these times,’ as Vasari tells us, infusing life and 
individuality 'into the worn-out types of his pre- 
decessors, and leading the way to the naturalism 
of the works of his great pupil Giotto (rpv.). In 
the stiff forms of his draperies he made little pro- 
gress upon former practice, but he softened his 
outlines, improved his flesh-tints, and gave pro- 
jection and a sense of rotundity to his forms. Two 
remarkable pictures of the Madonna by Cimalme 
are still preserved in Florence— one in the Academy ; 
the other, displaying a more purely original genius, 
in the church of Santa Maria Novella. It is said 
that this latter work in the time of Cimabue was 
admired as a miracle of art, and was carried to the 
church in a sort of triumphal procession. It is the 
first great production of tne Florentine school which 
culminated in Michael Angelo, Raphael, and 
Leonardo, Cimabue executed several important 
frescoes in the south transept of the lower church 
of San Francesco at Assisi, and in the north tran- 
sept of the upper church there ; and during his 
later years he was appointed capo maestro of the 
mosaics of the Duomo of Pisa, nis works in this 
method ranking as the finest of the period. His 
mosaic of Christ in glory in the apse was probably 
his last work ; and his easel-picture of a Madonna 
and Child in the Louvre was executed for San Fran- 
cesco at Pisa. He died about 1302. 

Cilimrosa, Domenico, an Italian composer of 
operas, was born either at A versa, 17th December 
1749, or more probably at Naples in 1765. He 
was certainly educated at Naples, in music under 
Sacchini, and in the conservatory of Loretto. His 
first pieces were the Sacrificio di Abramo and the 
Olympiads, When barely twenty -two he had 
achieved a reputation in all the leading Italian 
theatres. He was then called to St Petersburg as 
composer to the Empress Catharine II., where lie 
resided four years. Afterwards he lived at various 


German courts ; thence he proceeded to Vienna, 
where lie became imperial kapellmeister ; and finally 
he returned to Italy. At Naples, his comic opera, 
II Matrimonio Segreto , composed at Vienna, 1701, 
was repeated seventy times in succession. Cima- 
rosa died at Venice, lltli January 1801. His comic 
operas are remarkable for their novelty, spirit, 
whimsicality, and liveliness of idea, as well as for 
their great knowledge of stage-effect. 

Cimbri, or Kimbki, a people who issued from 
the north of Germany in conjunction with the 
Teutones, and first came into hostile contact with 
the Romans in the province of Noricum ( Carinthia 
and .Carniola) in 113 B.c. They were victorious in 
several great engagements, and were only prevented 
from devastating Italy by a terrible defeat they 
suffered from Marius on the liaudii Campi, near 
Verona, or, according to others, near Vercelli, in, 
August 101 B.C. They fought with desperate 
courage, and when the battle was lost, their women 
killed themselves and their children,* It is not 
till long afterwards, when the Romans themselves 
penetrated into Germany, that the name of the 
Cinihri again appears. Ca*sar represents the Adu- 
atici of Belgium as . the descendants of the Cimbri 
and Teutones. Tacitus speaks of a people bearing 
the name of Cimbri, few in number, but of great 
reputation, that sent ambassadors to Augustus. 
This people lived in the extreme north of Germany, 
on the borders of the ocean ; according to Pliny and 
Ptolemy, at the extremity of the peninsula called 
from them the Cimbric Chersonese, now' Jutland. 
The ethnology of the Cimbri is doubtful. Greek 
writers associated them groundlessly with the 
Cimmerians; Sallust calls them Gauls; Caesar, 
Tacitus, Plutarch, and most moderns look upon 
them as Germans. Some, however, have main- 
tained that they were Celtic, and have tried to 
fortify their argument by a desperate analogy with 
the name Cymry. 

Ciinex. See Bug. 

Cimmerians, or Cimmerii, in Homer, a 
legendary people dwelling ‘beyond the ocean- 
stream, where the sun never shines, and perpetual 
darkness reigns.’ The name was also applied to a 
fabulous people who dwelt in caves between 
Baioe and Cuiute. Hence the common phrase, 

4 Cimmerian darkness.’ The historic Cimmerii 
were a people whose country lay between the 
Bo rysthenes (Dnieper) and the Tanais (Don), in- 
cluding also the Tauric Chersonesus (Crimea). 
The Cimmerian Bosporus (Strait of Yenikale) 
derived its name from them. Being driven out by 
the Scythians, they migrated to Asia Minor, dwelt 
there for some time, plundered Sardis, failed in an 
attempt upon Miletum, and were finally routed and 
expelled by the Lyclian king Alyattes, some time 
after 617 B.C. 

Cimolite, See Fullers’ Earth. 

CilltOIl, an Athenian commander, was the son 
of the great Miltiades, the conqueror at Marathon. 
Being unable to pay the fine of 50 talents from 
which his father escaped by dying, he was kept 
in prison until the fine was paid by the wealthy 
Cal lias who had married his sister. Young Cimon 
enjoyed the patronage of Aristides, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in the patriotic struggle against 
the Persians. In conjunction with Aristides he 
was placed over the Athenian contingent to the 
allied fleet, which, under the supreme command of 
the Spartan Pausanias, continued the war against 
the Persians (477 b.c.). He effected the important 
conquest of Eton, a town on the river Strymon, 
then garrisoned by the Persians. His greatest 
exploit was his encounter with a Persian fleet of 
350 ships at the river Eurymedon (466), when he 
destroyed or captured 300, and defeated the land- 
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forces on the same day. He succeeded likewise in 
driving the Persians from Thrace, Caria, and Lycia ; 
and expended much of the money which lie had 
obtained by the recovery of his patrimony in 
Thrace upon the improvement of the city of 
Athens. The lavish bounty with which he opened 
his gardens and the honours of his table, together 
with his cheerful temper and patience, endeared 
him to his fellow-citizens. At this period he 
appears to have been* the most intiuential of the 
Athenians. The hereditary enemy of Persia, it 
was his policy to advocate a close alliance with 
Sparta ; and when the Helots revolted, lie twice 
led an army to the support of the Spartan troops ; 
but on the latter occasion, having lost the confi- 
dence of his allies, he was ignoniimonsly dismissed. 
After his return to Athens his policy was opposed 
by the democracy, headed by Pericles, who pro- 
cured his banishment by ostracism. He was re- 
called in the fifth year of his exile, and was 
instrumental in obtaining a five years’ armistice 
between tljje Spartans and the Athenians. He 
died in the year 449 B.C., at the siege of a Cyprian 
town. 

Cificlio'na (properly Ch INCHON a ), a most im- 
portant genus of trees of the order ltuhiaceie 
(sub-order Cinehonacea*), yielding the bark so much 
valued in medicine, which has hoen variously known 
as Peruvian Bark, Jesuit ** Bark, China Bark, Quina, 
Quinquina, Cinchona Bark, &c., and from which 
the important alkaloids quinine aud its congeners 
are obtained. The species of this genus are some- 
times trees of great magnitude ; but an aftergrowth 
springing from their roots when they have been 
felled, they often appear only as largefchrubs ; and 
some of them in the highest mountain-regions in 
which they are found are low trees with stems only 
8 or 10 feet in height. They are natives of South 
America between 20° S. lat. and 10° N. lat., and 
chiefly on the eastern slope of the Cordilleras. The 
best cinchona formerly came from the province of 
Loxa in Ecuador. The range of altitude of course 
diminishes as we recede from the equator, but may 
be averaged at from 8000 to 5000 feet for the best 
varieties. The climate of these regions is extremely 
variable, and this seems to have more effect upon 
the trees and their product tlian differences in soil. 
All the cinchonas are evergreen trees, with laurel - 
like, entire, opposite leaves ; stipules which soon 
fall off ; and panicles of dowers, which, in general 
appearance, are not unlike those of lilac or privet. 
The flowers are white, rose-coloured, or purplish, 
and very fragrant. 

Such difficulty has been found in determining the 
species of cinchona and the different varieties of 
bark known in commerce that a voluminous special 
literature of ‘ quinology ’ lias been called into 
existence. This difficulty is due partly to the large 
number and great variability of the species, and 
even of individual specimens of bark, as also to 
the difficulty of obtaining specimens of flowers and 
leaves along with particular kinds of bark. The 
most important species arc C. offidnalis of Ecuador 
and Peru, C. Calisaya of Bolivia and south-east 
•Peru, and C. suedrubra of the western slope of 
Chimborazo j but others ( Carthagena Bark, Colum- 
bian Bark, &c.) are also of importance, while the 
varieties are too numerous to mention. The barks 
of allied species which, although more or less bitter 
and even febrifugal, contain no quinine are apt to 
be used as substitutes or adulterations. 

The cutting and peeling of cinchona-trees is a 
laborious ana difficult operation carried on by 
Indians • duiing the dry season. They build a 
hut, which serves both for their alxxle and for 
drying the hark. The trees are felled as near the 
root as possible, that none of the bark may be 
lost ; ana the bark being stripped off, is carefully 


dried and packed ; the quilled form of the thinner 
bark is acquired in drying. 

This wasteful and costly mode of collection from 
almost impassable forests, in which, moreover, the 



Cinchona lanoifolia. 


tree was becoming exterminated, and this in face 
of an increasing demand, gradually roused the 
attention of European botanists to the desirability 
of inaugurating a regular culture in similar regions 
and climates of the Old World ; but the successful 
introduction of cinchona-seeds into Europe was 
only effected by Weddell in 1848, and his seedlings 
were sent from the Jardin des Plantes to Algiers 
in 1850, ami to Java in 1852. The Dutch govern- 
ment also imported a few living plants from Peru 
in 1854. The credit of really solving the difficult 
problem of acclimatisation is, however, due to Mr 
Clements K. Markham. Himself going to Peru 
and Bolivia for C. ('( disaya , he secured the services 
of Spruce, a well-known collector then resident in 
Ecuador (who was similarly successful in obtaining 
C. suedrubra ), as well as those of three other effec- 
tive coadjutors. The expedition was attended by 
much difficulty and danger, and its narrative lias a 

i nominent place in the history of botanical travel, 
’lantations were formed in the Neilgherry Hills, 
and thence spread to Sikkim at the foot of the 
Himalavas, to British Burma, Ceylon, &c. Cinchona 
is also being grown in the West Indies, and its 
acclimatisation in all suitable localities continues 
to make progress and to become an important 
industry. 

The Indians of Peru call the cinchona-trees Kina, 
from whence are derived the names Quina , China, 
&c. But there is no evidence that they knew the 
use of the bark before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
nor will- they even yet employ it in their native 
medicine. It was first imported into Europe in 
1639, by the Countess of Chinchon, the' wife of 
the viceroy of Peru, who had been cured of an 
obstinate intermittent fever by means of it, and 
who thereafter habitually distributed it to those 
suffering from fever. Upon this account it was 
named C. Bark and Countess's Powder (Pidvis 
comitissas ). The Jesuit missionaries afterwards 
carried it to Rome, and distributed it through their 
several stations, .and thus it acquired the name of 
Jesuits* Bark and Pule is jyatrum. Cardinal Juan 
de Lugo having been particularly active in recom- 
mending and distributing it, it was also, known as 
Cardinal de Lugo's Powder. It attained great 
celebrity in Spain and Italy, being at first distrib- 
uted to the poor, but later sold at high pnees by 
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the Jesuits, by whom it was lauded as an infallible 
remedy, while by most of the orthodox physicians 
' it was coldly received, and by the Protestants 
altogether repudiated. Falling thus into practical 
lifeline in Europe, it was again brought into notice 
by Robert Talbor or Tfclbqt, an English apothecary, 
who acquired gj*eat;p#®brity through the cure of 
intermittent^ by its^wSfr In 167 8 he was appointed 
physician in ordinary fcqd .knighted by Charles II., 
whom he next year cute*! of a tertian fever.' In 
1679 lie similarly cured ilie Dauphin and other 
eminent peiftQpages on the Continent, ami thus 
induced Louis XIV. to purchase his secret. The 
adoption of the drug was henceforth assured, de- 

S »ite the exceeding jealousy of the profession in 
ngland and France of both the success and fortune 
of the irregular practitioner, who did not, however, 
live much longer to enjoy his reward. The Parisian 


nati group ’ were deposited. They are richly fossil- 
iferous, and are the highest beds of what are known 
as the Lower Silurian rocks, corresponding nearly 
with the Upper Caradoc beds of British geologists. 
There are more than twenty-live such suburbs, 
most of them within the city limits; Clifton and 
Walnut Hills, the latter looking out over Kentucky, 
are especially striking, and Spring Grove has a fine 
cemetery of some 600 acres. 

The city has an area of 24 sip m. , is well built and 
well drained, and the water-supply from the Ohio 

- T — - v — , ~ is ample. Among the principal public buildings are 

induced Louis XIV. to purchase his secret. The the post-office, an imposing structure ; a massive 
ad oj >t ion of the drug was henceforth assured, de- and very admirable new Chamber of Commerce ; 
spite the exceeding jealousy of the profession in a large art museum (unfinished) ; an art school, and 
England and France of both the success and fortune a college of music (1878), of deservedly high repute 5 
of the irregular practitioner, who did not, however, a large music-hall, with a noted grand organ ; a 
live much longer to enjoy his reward. The Parisian commodious city building; and a courtdiouse. 
faculty of medicine held out bravely, a corrobora- There are more than 200 churches, several of them 
tion, if any were needed, of Molifcre’s account of large and architecturally noteworthy, including 
them, but the example and authority of Morton a Roman Catholic cathedral ; besides many hand- 
and Sydenham at length gained respectability to some theatres, hotels, and public baity. The city 
the side of scieitee. As it came into general use, it has several ample hospitals and infirmaries (public 
became a most important article of export from and private), a large asylum for the insane, and 
Peru ; and in order to the maintenance of a com- many other institutions for charity and correction, 
mercial monopoly, although 110 attention was ever There are public and private sell 00) s of every grade, 
paid to its culture, extraordinary methods were among them three high schools, a normal school, 
employed to prevent it from becoming known at a school of design, and a technical school. The 
a comparatively recent period of Spanish rule in fourteen professional schools include six medical 
America. The discovery of the alkaloids on which schools, one school of law, and two of divinity, one 
its properties chiefly depend constitutes a new era of which (Lane Theological Seminary, Presby- 
in the history of this medicine, and did not take terian ) has a wide reputation. Cincinnati Univer- 
place till the beginning of the present century. sity is free to resident youths, and to it the Cincin- 
The account of these. alkaloids and their physio- nati Observatory and Astronomical School arc 
logical and therapeutical action will he found affiliated. The city has several important libraries, 
under Quinine (q.v.). An excellent outline of the one of which (the Free Public Library) contains 
whole subject, with introduction to the literature of some 150,000 bound volumes and 18,000 pamphlets, 
quinology, is to be found in Fluckiger and Han- There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cuvier Club 
bury’s well-known Pharm aconnij)h ia, and in most and the Historical and Philosophical Society possess 
manuals of pharmacology. In Markham’s Peru- considerable collections. Finally, Cincinnati is well 
wan Baric (1880) will be found almost all matters known as a centre of musical and art culture, and 
of general interest; and there is a Handbook of its decorative pottery and wood-carving have a 
Cinchona Culture , by Van Gorkhom (trans. by national reputation. 

Jackson, 1882). Besides its large river traffic, the city transacts a 

Cincinnati, the largest city of Ohio, U.S., great amount of business by rail. A large number 
stands on the north bank of the river Ohio, 270 of railways converge to this place, and it is a re- 
miles SE. of Chicago by rail, oppo- copyri K ht is8» i» u.s. living and distributing centre of great importance, 
site the cities of Covington and by j. u. uppincott The Miami and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
Newport, in Kentucky, and the company. northward from Cincinnati ( 246 miles ) to Toledo, is 

smaller towns of Dayton, Bellevue, and Ludlow, also the channel of a considerable trade. A very 
Steam-femes and lofty bridges connect the city with large proportion of Cincinnati’s staples of trade are 
the Kentucky shore. Cincinnati occupies an exceed- manufactured in the city, or its near vicinity. In 


ingly broken and irregular site, the more densely 
built parts being inclosed between the river and 
steep hills. This lower portion includes the princi- 
pal business streets, for the most part wiite and 
well finished ; but the lowest level is devoted largely 
to warehouses and manufacturing establishments, 
and at high stages of water is sometimes liable to 
be flooded. A second terrace is 50 or 60 feet 
higher, and is densely occupied. A district be- 
tween the hills and the Miami Canal is known as 
‘over the Rhine, ’ and is appropriated to the large 
German colony. But the most interesting portions 
of the city are the suburbs, which are singularly 
beautiful. They are built on a succession of irregular 
hills, by whose steepness the beautiful suburban 
district has been broken into a succession of com- 
paratively isolated villages, interspersed with parks 
(of which Eden Park, of 206 acres, is the largest), 
and approached at various points by noble winding 
avenues. The principal way of access, however, 
is by inclined steam-railways and horse-care, or 
in one instance, by wagon and passenger ele- 
vators. This suburban region, and in fact a con- 
siderable part of the south-western angle of the 
Rtate, is of that geological epoch in which the 
highly characteristic rocks of the so-called ‘Cincin- 


a Roman Catholic cathedral ; besides many hand- 
some theatres, hotels, and public halty. The city 
has several ample hospitals and infirmaries (public 
and private), a large asylum for the insane, and 
many other institutions for charity and correction. 
There are public and private schools of every grade, 
among them three high schools, a normal school, 
a school of design, and a technical school. The 
fourteen professional schools include six medical 
schools, one school of law, and two of divinity, one 
of which (Lane Theological Seminary, Presby- 
terian ) has a wide reputation. Cincinnati Univer- 
sity is free to resident youths, and to it the Cincin- 
nati Observatory and Astronomical School arc 
affiliated. The city has several important libraries, 
one of which (the Free Public Library) contains 
some 150,000 bound volumes and 18,000 pamphlets. 
There is a Zoological Garden, and the Cuvier Club 
and the Historical and Philosophical Society possess 
considerable collections. Finally, Cincinnati is well 
known as a centre of musical and art culture, and 
its decorative pottery ami wood-carving have a 
national reputation. 

Besides its large river traffic, the city transacts a 
great amount of business by rail. A Targe number 
of railways converge to this place, and it is a re- 
ceiving and distributing centre of great importance. 
The Miami and Erie Canal (1827), extending 
northward from Cincinnati (246 miles) to Toledo, is 
also the channel of a considerable trade. A very 
large proportion of Cincinnati’s staples of trade are 
manufactured in the city, or its near vicinity. In 
1872, 43,739 persons were employed in the manu- 
factures, and the value of the goods produced was 
a little over 1100,000,000; in 1886 the labourers 
numbered 93,103, and the products were valued 
at $190,722,153. Many steamboats and barges 
are built here. The city has sixteen banks, 
a clearing-house, a board of trade, a chamber of 
commerce and merchant’s exchange, and other 
similar organisations. The condition of the labour- 
ing classes is in general very good. There are some 
170 building associations, which greatly facilitate 
the ownership of houses by working-men. The 

several first-class 


the ownership of houses by working-men. The 
book-trade is represented bv several first-class 
and a number of minor publishing-houses. The 
slaughter-houses, stock-yards, and grain-elevatore 
are very extensive. 

Cincinnati wafc first settled by white men in 1780, 
and was permanently occupied in 1788. Its name 
was given in honour of the Society of the Cin- 
cinnati. It is believed that a portion of its site was 
occupied before the historic period by a considerable 
aboriginal population. Mounds containing various 
relics appear to confirm this opinion. It was 
incorporated as a city in 1819, and from its pros- 
perity and attractiveness, it early attained the 
name of ‘ the queen city of the west.* The sobri- 
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quet of 1 Porkopolis ’ commemorates its immense 
trade in pork and other hog products, which has 
nowbeen largely diverted to other cities. The first 
steamboat reached Cincinnati in 1811, descending 
the river from Pittsburg ; and the first railway 
from the city was opened in 1845. Its first Roman 
Catholic bishop was consecrated in 1822, and the 
see became arctiiepiscopal and metropolitan in 1850. 
In the same year the lower part of the city suffered 
much from a great flbod. Cincinnati very early 
became prominent for its social culture, and for a 
long time it was almost the literary capital or head* 
quarters of the whole region west of the Alleghanies. 
The unusual local development of a taste for the tine 
arts and for music was likewise noticeable at an 
early date, and is still a characteristic of the town. 
Great riots occurred in 1884, anti were with difficulty 
suppressed by the military. Pop. (1800) 750; 
(1850) 115,436; (1870 ) 216,239; (1880 ) 255,139, of 
whom 8128 were coloured. In 1888 it was estimated 
at 325,000. 

Cincinnati (tile Cincimuftuses), a society or 
order in the United States of North America, 
established by the officers of the revolutionary army 
in 1783, ‘to perpetuate their friendship, and to 
raise a fund for relieving the widow’s and orphans 
of those who had fallen during the w ar. ’ It w r as 
so named because it included patriots, headed by 
Washington, who in ninny instances had left rural 
affairs to serve their country ($e€t CiNCTNN ATUS ). 
The badge of the society is abtildeagle suspended 
| by a dark-blue riblxm w’ijh white borders, (symbol- 
ising the union of France and America. On the 
breast of the eagle there is a figure of Cincinnatus 
receiving the military ensigUa from fhe senators, 
round the whole are the W’Ords, Omnia reliquit 
servare rempublieam. As this distinction was made 
hereditary, it was attacked as opposed to repub- 
lican equality. Franklin saw in it the germ of a 
future aristocracy ; and at a meeting held in Phila- 
delphia in 1784 several changes tyere made in the 
constitution of the society, the right of succession 
being made conditional on approval in each case by 
the society. After 1804 the branches in several of 
the states were abolished. 'There are still, however, 
several state societies, which hold a general meeting 
bv delegates triennially. See the Memoirs of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society , vol. vi. 

Cincinnati Epoch, the name given in North 
America to a subdivision of Silurian time. 

Cincinna'tus, Lucius Quinctius, a favourite 
hero of the old Roman republic, regarded by the 
later Romans as a pattern of antique virtue and 
simple manners. In 460 B.c. he was chosen consul, 
and tw r o years later w as made' dictator. When the 
messengers from Rome came to tell Cincinnatus 
of his new dignity they found him ploughing on 
his small farm. He soon rescued the consul Lucius 
Minucius, who had been defeated and surrounded 
by the /Equi, but Livy’s account of the mode in 
which the deliverance w as effected contains incon- 
sistencies which did not escape the critical eye 
of Niebuhr. Sixteen days after, be laid dow r n his 
dictatorship and returned to his* small farm on the 
Tiber. At the age of eighty he was once more 
made dictator to deal with the alleged treasonable 
conspiracy of the great plebeian, Sp. Melius. 

Cinder-bed, a name given hy tbc quarrymen 
to a stratum of the Middle PurltfcJt series of the 
Jurassic system, almost entirely 66mpose<l of the 
loosely aggregated shells of a small oyster ( Ostrea 
distorta). 

Clneas, a Thessalian, the friend and minister 
of Pyrrhus (q.v.), was the most eloquent man of 
his time. Pyrrhus . said his words had won him 
more cities than his own arms. He died about 
270 B.C. 


Cinera ria, a large and W’idely distributed genus 
of annual or perennial herbaceous composites, very 
closely allied ^ |S (i 

green-houses Cineraria crnenta. 

in Britain; ( 

these, however, are mostly florists’ flowers pro- 
duced by cultivation and hybridising. The most 
important parent plant Of these is 0. ctuenta, a 
native of Teneriffe. 

Cinerary Urns. See Urns. 

Cingalese. See Ceylon. 

China, Lucius Cornelius, a Roman patrician, 
one of the principal supporters of the faction of 
Marius. After Sulla had driven Marius from the 
city, and before setting out on his expedition 
against Mithridates, he allowed China to be 
elected to the consulship on condition of his swear- 
ing not to disturb the constitution as then existing. 
No sooner, however, had he entered upon that 
office (87 B.c.) than he impeached Sulla, en- 
deavoured to form an interest among tjhfc citizens 
w ho had been ad tied to Rome afte)r the Social War, 
and agitated for the recall of Marius (q.v. ). Cinna 
and Marius next declared themselve^ consuls after 
a cruel massacre of the Roman citizens, in which 
some of the most eminent citizens were slain. On 
the death of Marius, which occurred within a few 
days of bis usurpation, Cinna made L. Valerius 
Flaccus bis colleague for that year, and C. Papirius 
Carbo for the two succeeding years. In 84 B.c. be 
prepared to meet Sulla, w ho w as then on his way 
from the East to take vengeance upon his enemies, 
but w’as slain by bis disaffected troops at Brun- 
dusium. During his fourth consulate liis daughter 
Cornelia had been married to Julius Caesar 

Cinnabar, an ore of mercury, which 

almost all the mercury of commerce is obtained. 
Chemically it is a sulphide of mercury containing 
86*2 parts of mercury and 13 '8 of sulphur. It 
occurs both crystallised and massive, not infre- 
quently disseminated. Its crystals are six-sided 
prisms. It varies from perfectly opaque to almost 
transparent ; has an adamantine, almost metallic 
lustre, and a carmine colour, with a bright scarlet 
streak. Its specific gravity is 8 to 8*2. Hepatic . 
Cinnabar , so called from its liver-brown colour, is a 
variety containing a little carbon. Cinnabar some- 
times occurs in primitive rocks, but more frequently 
in those of the coal formation. The cinnabar mines 
of Almaden, in Spain, have been w’orked for about 
2300 years, and have been surpassed in productive- 
ness by those of New r Almaden in California. 
Cinnabar mines exist also in Idria, Germany, 
Hungary, Peru, China, and Japan. Cinnabar is 
used as a pigment under the name of Vcnnilion. 
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Cinnamic Acid, c„H fl CH = CHCOOH, exists 
in the free state in the balsams of Tolu and Peru, 
in liquid storax, and in gum benzoin. When oil 
of cinnamon (see below) is exposed to the air, it 
absorbs oxygen and deposits crystals of cinnamic 
acid. Cinnamic acid forms colourless crystals 
readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and boiling 
water, but sparingly soluble in cold water. It is 
not of any importance in the arts, and is chiefly 
interesting as being the acid corresponding to 
oil of cinnamon. This oil is the aldehyde of 
cinnamic acid, and is represented by the formula 
C«TI a CH = CHCOH. Although isomeric with oil 
of cassia, it has a slightly different flavour, and 
is much more expensive. Both of these oils are 
employed in medicine as aromatic stimulants, but 
chiefly as pleasant adjuncts to disguise the taste of 
nauseous drugs. From a chemical point of view, 
the cinnamic acid and oil of cinnamon are related 
to Benzoic Acid (q.v.) and Oil of Bitter Almonds 
(q.v.). Benzoic acid is regarded as C 6 II a COOII, 
while the oil of bitter almonds is the corresponding 
aldehyde C ? H a COH. On oxidation cinnamic acid 
is changed into benzoic acid. 


Cinnamon is the aromatic bark of certain 
species of the genus Cinnamomum. This genus 
belongs to the natural order Lauracea*, which in- 
cludes a considerable number of species, natives of 

tropical and 
of subtropical 
parts of, the 
East. Cinna- 
mon has been 
in use from the 
remotest anti- 
quity. It is 
mentioned in 
the Old Testa- 
ment, and by 
a name almost 
the same as 
that which it 
still bears in 
most lan- 
guages. The 
finest kind is 
produced by 
Cinnamomum 
Zcylanicum , or 
the Ceylon cin- 
namon-tree. It 
is still mainly 

Cinnamon ( Cinnamomum Zcylanicum ). a /j 

island, but was 

introduced into the West Indies in 1782, along 
with various other plants of the East, and is now 
cultivated there to some extent. The tree natur- 
ally attains the height of 20-30 feet, and is some- 
times 14 foot in thickness, nut the cultivated trees 
are not allowed to grow higher than 10 feet. Its 
bark is of a grayish-brown colour, internally of a 
vellowish red . The leaves are oval 4-6 inches 

long, with a blunt point, and marked with three 
principal nerves. They have the taste of cloves. 
Tlie flowers are of a silky gray on the outside, and 
a pale-yellowish colour internally. The fruit is 
somewhat like an acorn in shape ; it is a small 
drupe, brown when ripe. There are two seasons of 
cinnamon- harvest in Ceylon, the first commencing 
in April, and the last in November — the former 
being that in which the chief crop is obtained. 
The branches of 3-5 years’ growth being cut down, 
the epidermis is scraped away the bark is then 
ripped up longitudinally with a knife, and gradually 
loosened, till it can be taken off. The slices are 
then exposed to the sun, when, as it dries, it curls 
up into quills, the smaller of which are inserted 



into the larger, and the whole tied up in bundles of 
about 88 lb. each. The wood when deprived of its 
bark haa no aroma, and is used as fuel. When the 
bai k is 'first taken oft* it is said to consist of an 
Outer portion, which tastes like common bark, and 
an inner and highly aromatic portion. In the 
course of drying, the oil upon which the aroma and 
flavour depends, is diffused throughout, and the 
quality of the whole is supposed to depend upon the 
relative quantities of these portions. Cinnamon is 
examined and arranged according to its quality by 
persons who are obliged for this purpose to taste 
and chew it, although in a short time it produces 
painful effects on their mouths and tongues. The 
finest cinnamon is yielded by the young branches 
of the tree, especially by the numerous shoots which 
spring up from the stump after a tree has been cut 
down, and which are cut when about 10 feet long, 
and of the thickness of an ordinary walking-stick. 
The smell, particularly of the thinnest pieces, is 
delightfully fragrant, and the taste pungent and 
aromatic, with a mixture of sweetness and astrin- 
gency. It is used like other spices by cooks and 
confectioners, and also in medicine as a tonic, 
stomachic, and carminative. The average quantity 
annually imported into London is about 500,000 
lb. Its virtues depend chiefly upon the essential 
oil which .it contains ( oil of cinnamon ). Oil of 
cassia is very often, substituted for this oil, as cassia 
is for cinhambd. V,3The root of the cinnamon-tree 
contains camphbr. - Tbe fruit yields a concrete oil, 
called cinnamon tft^.which is highly fragrant, ana 
in Ceylon was formerly infcde into candles for the ex- 
clusive use of the king. Cassia (q.v.) is the produce 
of another secies. of Cinnamomum.— C. Loureirii , 
a native of CochimChina and Japan, yields a Bark 
which is preferred by the Chinese to that of C. 
Zcylanicum . - A species of cinnamon is found at 
the elevation, of 8500 feet in the Sikkim Himalaya. 

The constituents of cinnamon are a volatile oil 
( oil of cinnamon), tannin, starch, mucilage, woody - 
fihre, resin, colouring matter, and an acid. The 
oil of cinnamon is generally prepared in Ceylon by 
grinding the waste pieces of cinnamon broken off 
m packing, soaking them in sea- water for two or 
three days, and then distilling. Two oils pass over, 
one lighter, the other heavier than water. Oil of 
cinnamon varies in colour from yellow to cherry - 
red, the yellow variety being considered the best, 
and is most highly esteemed. Oil of cinnamon 
leaf is prepared from the leaves in Ceylon by a 
similar process, and is met with in commerce under 
the name of clove oil , which it much resembles in 
odour. Cinnamon water is obtained by adding 
water to cinnamon, and distilling a large quantity, 
or by diffusing the oil of cinnamon through water 
by the aid of sugar or carbonate of magnesia. 
Spirit of cinnamon is procured by acting upon 
cinnamon with spirit of wine and water, and dis- 
tilling ; and tincture of cinnamon, hy soaking I 
cinnamon in spirit of wine, and straining. The I 
medicinal properties of cinnamon, and its prepara- 
tion, are aromatic and carminative, and it is service- 
able in cases of nausea and vomiting, and in cases 
of flatulence and spasmodic states of the stomach 
and alimentary canal. 

The genuine Ceylon species of cinnamon is now 
cultivated in 'Guiana, St Vincent, the Cape Verd 
Islands, Brazil,,, Mauritius, Pondicherry, Guade- 
loupe, and Java. It yields the best bark when 
grown on a sandy soil. The name cinnamon is 
from the Hebrew qinndmdn, akin to qdneh, ‘a reed 
or cane. * 

Cinnamon-stone, a precious stone, of which 
the finer specimens are highly esteemed; it is 
regarded as a variety of Garnet (q.v.). Its colour 
varies from hyacinth red to orange yellow ; and 
when pure it is transparent. It is composed 
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essentially of silica, alumina, and lime. It is 
found chiefly in Ceylon. 

Cinnyris. See Sun birds. 

Cinq-Mars, Henri Coiffier de Ruzti, 
Mauquis de, an ill-fated favourite of Louis XIII., 
was the second son of the Marquis d’Efliat, 
Marshal of France, and was horn in 1020. While 
yet a boy lm was placed at court by Cardinal 
Richelieu, and here his handsome figure and 
fascinating manners soon secured him the warm 
affection of the Yoyal household. At nineteen lie 
was chief-equerry to the king, but his ambition 
could not brook the delay of waiting for the 
further stages of the most rapid promotion, but 
already in his dreams he was a duKe and peer of 
France, and husband of the Princess Maria of 
Gonzaga. Finding his ambitious projects merely 
derided by Richelieu, he joined with the king’s 
brother, Duke Gaston of Orleans, in a plot to 
murder the great cardinal. With this was com- 
bined a wither plot with Spain for the destruction 
of the cardinal’s power by anus. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and Cinq-Mars, with his friend Do 
Thou, was executed at Lyons, Pith September 1642. 
His story was woven by De Vigny into the well- 
known romance Cinq-Mars ( 1826). 

Cinqil^ Cento ( I tab, ‘five hundred y f but really 
a contraction for 'one thousand five hundred ’ ) is 
a current term for the style alike ip art and in 
literature which arose in It^ly ^hout or after the 
year 1500, and which thererote belongs mainly to 
the 16th century. It characterised by the 
revival of classical taste inwall departments of 
culture, and is frequently usea in the same sense as 
the word renaissance , especially as applied to 
decoration. Among the great cinquccentisti in 
art are Michael Angelo* Raphael, Correggio, 
Titian, Leonardo da Vinci, and Benvenuto Cellini ; 
in poetry the notabler names are those of Berni, 
Ariosto, and Tasso. See Italy, Italian Archi- 
tecture, Renaissance. 

Cinquefoil, a common bearing in Heraldry, 
representing a flower with five petals borne full- 
faced and without a stalk. If pierced — i.e. per- 
forated in the centre, it should be so blazoned. 



Cinquefoil : Cinquefoil : 

in Heraldry. in Architecture. 


Gules, a cinquefoil pierced ermine, was the coat of 
the old earls of Leicester ; and gules, three cinque- 
foils argent (sometimes ermine), that of the house 
of Hamilton in Scotland.— Cinquefoil, in Archi- 
tecture, is an ornamental foliation in five compart- 
ments, used in the tracery of windows, panellings, 
and the like. The cinquefoil is often represented 
in a circular form, the spaces between points or 
cusps representing the five leaves, as in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

Cinquefoil, in Botany. See Potentilla. 

• Cinque Ports. The five great ports on the 
coast of Kent and Sussex lying opposite to France 
— Sandwich, Dover, Hytlie, Romney, and Hastings 
— were of considerable importance during the 
Anglo-Saxon period ; and in a charter of Edward I. 
we find reference to a previous document granted 
them by Edward the Confessor. But it was sub- 
sequent to the battle of Hastings that the Con- 
queror, in order that he might wield the resources 
121 


of the seaports with greater vigour, constituted 
this whole line of coast into a jurisdiction entirely 
separate from the counties of Kent and Sussex, and 
erected it into a sort of county palatine, under a 
warden or guardian, the seat of whose administra- 
tion was in Dover Castle. The warden, whose 
office corresponded to that of the ancient Count of 
the Saxon coast ( Comes lift oris Saxonici\ exercised 
jurisdiction, civil, military, and naval, uniting in 
Iiis single person the functions of sheriff 1 , custos 
rotulomm, lord -lieutenant, and admiral. Privileges 
equal to those originally bestowed on the Cinque 
Ports were subsequently extended to the so-called 
I ancient towns of winchelsea and Rve ; and all the 
seven municipal towns except Winchelsea had 
subordinate ports and towns attached to them, 
which were called limbs or members. In place of 
the Saxon terms of aldermen and freemen , those of 
jurats and barons were introduced, and the latter 
term lias always been applied to the representatives 
of the Cinque Ports in parliament, Their chief 
function in early times was to furnish such ship- 
ping as was required for the purposes of the state, 
the crown having possessed no permanent navy 
previous to the reign of Henry VIL In the time of 
Edward I. they were bound te provide no less than 
fifty -seven ships, fully equipped andipaimed at 
their own cost; though the Weight of this heavy 
burden was somewhat lessened bythe proyisibn that 
the period of gratuitous service should be Hmited to 
fifteen days. The ports, moreover, enjoyed ih$etum 
for their services many privileges, such as exemp- 
tion from tax and tallage, the right to make their 
own bylaws, &c. In consequence of the warlike 
navy which they were thus compelled to maintain, 
the Cinque Ports became so confident and audacious 
as not only to undertake piratical expeditions, but 
even to make war and form confederacies as in- 
dependent states. Previous to the Revolution of 
1688, the lord- wardens nominated one and some- 
times both of the parliamentary representatives for 
each of the Cinque Ports ; but in 1689 an act was 
passed to ‘ declare the right and freedom of election 
of members to serve in parliament for the' Cinque 
Ports. ’ The Acts of 1832 and 1885 reduced the num- 
ber of members sent to parliament by the^ Cinque 
Ports from sixteen to three, and the Municipal 
Reform Act lias broken up the ancient organisation 
of the ports, and assimilated their intermu arrange- 
ments to those of other English municipalities. 
The ancient courts of Shepway, Brotherhood, and 
Guestling are still occasionally held, but their 
powers scarcely extend beyond matters of form. 
The lord -warden’s jurisdiction, in relation to civil 
suits and proceedings, was abolished in 1835 ; but 
lie still presides in the court of Shepway, and 
appoints the justices of peace within the juris- 
diction of the Cinque Ports. His official residence 
is Walnier Castle, near Deal, a structure of Henry 
VIII. ’h time; and here, as warden, the Duke of 
Wellington lived every autumn from 1829 till his 
death at it in 1852. See Montagu Burrows,' 
Cinque Ports ( 1888). 

Cilltra* a small but picturesquely situated 
town in Portugal, in the province of Estremadura, 
17 miles WNW. of Lisbon, with a population of 
5500. It stands on the declivity of the Serra de 
Cintra, and is surrounded by country residences. 
There is a palace at Cintra, a strange mixture of 
Moorish and Christian architecture, anciently 
occupied by the Moorish kings, and subsequently a 
favourite summer-resort of the Christian monarchs. 
On another hill-top stands La Penna, once a con- 
vent, now also a residence of the kings of Portugal. 
In the neighbourhood is the Cork Convent, which 
derives its name from the cells— which are cut out 
of the rock — being lined with cork to prevent 
damp. Cintra is historically remarkable for the 
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Convention, signed here, August 22, 1808, between 
the English and French, by which the latter agreed 
to evacuate Portugal, on condition of not being 
treated as prisoners of war, but landed on the 
coast of France, retaining their arms and effects. 
This convention excited the greatest public indig- 
nation both in the Peninsula and in England ; 
and the British ministry were obliged to have the 
generals who signed the convention tried by a 
court-martial, which, however, resulted in tlieir 
acquittal. 

€iotat, La, a town ill the F ranch department 
of Bouches-du-RhAne, on a bay in the Mediter- 
ranean, 23 miles SE. of Marseilles by rail. It has 
a good and commodious harbour, the extensive 
workshops of the Messageries Mari times Company, 
and a great coral fishery. Pop. 8901. 

Cipher* See Cryptography ami Monogram. 

Cipriani, GlAMU.VTTl.sTA, history-painter and 
designer, was born at Florence in 1727, of an old 
Pistoja family. Ifc received some instruction from 
an English painter, Heckford, who had settled 
at Florence, and lie studied for three years in 
Home. In 1755 he was induced by Sir William 
Chambers ami Wilton the sculptor to settle in 
London, where his graceful drawings, which were 
reproduced by the graver of Bartolozzi, gained 
great popularity, and exercised a favourable influ- 
ence upon the English school of figure-painters. 
He was a member of the St Martin s Lane 
Academy, and in 1768 was elected a foundation 
member pf the Royal Academy, to whose exhibi- 
tions lie contributed till 1779, and whose diploma 
ho designed in 1768. His pictures, of which some 
are preserved at Houghton, are less successful than 
bis designs, l>eing feeble, poor in colour, and with 
little expression. As an etcher lie is known by a 
few plates in Hollis’s Memoirs. He married in 
1761 an English lady of fortune, and died at 
Hammersmith, 14th December 1785. 

Circle a, a small and unimportant but widely 
distributed genns of rather pretty little Onagra- 
ceous herbs. C. w lutetiana , frequent in shady 
situations, beam the name of Enchanter’s Night- 
shade, and in Germany llexen kraut ( Witches’ 
Herb). The origin of these names is not easily 
explained, as the plant possesses no remarkable 
properties, being merely a little astringent. 

Circars, The Northern ( Sarhir, ‘a govern- 
ment’), is the historical name for an Indian terri- 
tory lying along the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
from 18 to 100 miles wide, with an area of 17,000 
miles. It nearly corresponds with the present 
Madras districts of Gan jam, Vizagapatam, Goda- 
vari, Kistna, and parts of Nellore and Karnul. 
In 1757 the Circars were ceded to the French by 
the subahdar of the Deccan : but after a struggle, 
in which Lord Clive had the chief part, the Delhi 
court in 1766 granted the Circars to the East India 
Company ; but not till 1823 did they become really 
a British possession. 

Circassia* a territory on both sides of the 
western Caucasus. See Caucasus. 

Circassians, in the wide sense of the term, is 
the name given to all the formerly independent 
tribes of the Caucasus; in a narrower sense, it 
denotes the tribes (called by themselves A (light, 
by the Turks and Russians, Tcherk esses ) who in- 
habited the north-western wing of the Caucasus, 
with a government half patriarchal and feudal, and 
half constitutional. In 1858-65, rather than sub- 
mit to Russian government, nearly the whole nation 
of fifteen tribes, to the number of nearly half a 
million persons, left their country for the Turkish 
possessions in Asia Minor, or the mountainous 
parts of Bulgaria, carrying with them their in- 


subordinate spirit and marauding habits, which 
added to the norror of the Bulgarian massacres of 
1876 and 1877. 

The Circassian nobles are principally Moham- 
medans, whilst the great mass of the people pro- 
fess a corrupt Christianity, which shows strange 
survivals of earlier heathenism in its sacrifices and 
sacred trees, joined to the celebration of Easter, 
the sign of the cross, and processions with lights. 
The Circassians are proverbially handsome — for 
generations their daughters have adorned the 
harems of the wealthy Turks ; they are also strong, 
active, brave, and temperate. As a nation they 
made their first historical appearance during the 
middle ages. They are, however, chiefly known 
through their long struggles to maintain their 
independence against the aggression of Russia. 
See article Caucasus, and Ernest Chantre’s mag- 
nificent work, Rechcrchcs anthroqwlogiques dans le 
Caacase (5 vols. folio, Paris -Lyons, 1885-87). The 
first volume contains an exhaustive bibliography ; 
the fifth is devoted to a detailed account of the 
peoples of the Caucasus as they now exist. 

Circe, a sorceress of ancient Creek story, 
described in the Odyssey as ‘fair-haired, a clever 
goddess, possessing human speech,* sister of ‘all- 
wise riicetes,’ daughter of ‘the Sun, who gives 
light to mortals, and of Perse, whom Ocean begot 
as his daughter.’ Round her palace in yEcca were 
numbers of human beings, whom she had changed 
into the shapes of wolves and lions by her drugs 
and incantations. She changed two- and- twenty of 
the companions of Ulysses into swine; but that 
hero, having obtained from Mercury the herb 
Mol \f, went boldly to the palace of the sorceress, 
remained uninjured by her drugs, and induced her 
| to disenchant his comrades. He remained with 
her for a year ; and when he departed, she in- 
structed him how to avoid the dangers which he 
would encounter on his homeward voyage. Ovid 
relates how, when she was jealous of Scylla, whose 
love was sought by Glaucus, she poured the juice 
of poisonoualierbs into that part of the sea where 
her rival was accustomed to bathe, and so changed 
her into a hideous monster. 

Circle. a plane figure bounded by a curved 
line called its circumference , which is everywhere 
equally distant from a point within it called the 
centre . The circumference is sometimes itself 
called the circle, blit in geometry that term is 
properly applied only to the surface or area 
bounded by the curve. Any line drawn through 
the centre, and terminated by the circumference 
is a diameter , which is therefore bisected in the 
centre (see Arc, Chord). In Co-ordinate Geo- 
metry, the circle ranks as a curve of the second 
order, and belongs to the class of the conic sections. 
It is got from the right cone by cutting the cone 
by a plane perpendicular to its axis. The circle 
may be described mechanically with a pair of 
compasses, fixing one foot in the centre, and trac- 
ing out the curve with the other held at a fixed 
distance. The following are some of its leading 
properties : 

1. Of all piano figures having the same peri- 
meter, the circle contains the greatest area. 

2. Of all plane curves, the circle alone has the 
same curvatqte &t every point. 

3. The circumference of a circle bears a certain • 
constant ratio to its diameter. This constant 
ratio, which mathematicians usually denote by 
the Greek letter r (perimeter), lias been deter- 
mined to be 3-14159, nearly, so that, if the dia- 
meter of a circle is 1 foot, its circumference is 
3*14159 feet ; if the diameter is 5 feet, the cir- 
cumference is 5x3*14159; and, in general, if the 
diameter is expressed by 2 r (twice the radius), 
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then c (circumference) = 2r x tt. Archimedes, in 
hie book Be Dimemione Circuit, showed that the 
ratio is nearly that of 7 to 22. Various closer 
approximations in large numbers were afterwards 
made, as, for instance, the ratio of 1815 to 5702, 
1010 to 3173; or the excellent one of Adrian Metius 
— viz. 113 to 355. Vieta in 1579 showed that if the 
diameter of a circle be 1000, then the circumference 
will be greater than 3141-5926535, and less than 
3141*5920537. This approximation he made by 
ascertaining the perimeters of the inscribed ana 
circumscribed polygons of 393,216 sides. By in- 
creasing the number of the sides of the polygons, 
their perimeters are brought more and more 
nearly into coincidence with the circumference of 
the circle; but this operose method wa& long 
ago superseded by easier modes derived from the 
higher mathematics. Suffice it to say that vari- 
ous series were formed expressing its value; by 
taking more and more of the terms of which into 
account, a closer and closer approach to the value 
can be obtained by ordinary arithmetic. We sub- 
join some examples : 




i + A_A + ! 

7 9 11*13 15 



< a >*- 8 (lW« 


1 + J_ 

3.3. 7 5.7.9 


7.9.11 + 




(4) jt 3 = 6 + ,]a +-3T + -43‘+ ") 

. =8 (p + i + i + i + -) 


Series (3), or one of its modifications, is the 
most expeditious mode yet known of extending 
the approximation to the ratio v. It has now 
been calculated to 707 places of decimals, and 
verified to over 600. The number ir, though fixed 
in value, cannot be exactly expressed in figures, 
being Incommensurable (q. v,). Finally, the multi- 
plier (3 - *008 - *000,007) (1 + 7 V) gives a close 
approximation, useful to the practical arithmeti- 
cian. 

4. The area of a circle is equal to t multiplied 
by the square of the radius (= in’ 2 ); or to the 

square of the diameter multiplied by i.e. by 

*7854. Archimedes proved this by showing that 
the area is equal to that of a triangle whose base 
is the circumference, and perpendicular height the 
radius of the circle. 

5. It follows that different circles are to one 
another as the squares of their radii or diameters, 
and that their circumferences are as the radii or 
diameters. 

The circle is almost always employed in measur- 
ing, or comparing angles, from the feet demon- 
strated in Euclid ( Book vi. Prop. 33 ), that angles 
at the centre of a circle are proportional to the 
arcs on which they stand. It follows from this, 
that if circles of the same radii be described from 
the vertices of angles as centres, the arcs inter- 
cepted between the sides of the angles are always 
proportional to the angles. The easiest subdivi- 
sion of a circumference is into six equal parts, 
because then the chord of the arcs is equal to the 
radius. Divide one of these arcs into sixty equal 
parts, and we thus obtain the unit of the sexa- 
gesimal scale , called a degree. Each degree is 
divided into 60 second s, and each second into 60 
thirds , and so on. According to this scale, 90° 
represents a right angle ; 180% two right angles, 



or a semicircle ; and 360°, four right angles, or the 
whole circumference — the unit in the scale being 
the A tli of a right angle. As the divisions of the 
angles at the centre, effected by drawing lines 
from the centre to the different points of gradua- 
tion, of the circumference, are obviously inde- 
pendent of the magnitude of the radius, and there- 
fore of the circumference, these divisions of the 
circumference of the circle may be spoken of as 
being actually divisions of angles. By laying a 
graduated circle over an angle, and noticing the 
number of degrees, Ike. lying on the circu inference 
between the lines including the angle, we at once 
know the magnitude of the angle. Suppose the 
lines to include between them 3 degrees, 45 minutes, 
17 seconds, the angle in this scale would be written 
3° 45' 17% 

The sexagesimal measurement of circumferences 
and angles is the most ancient, and still recom- 
mends itself universally to practical mathema- 
ticians. A second mode was proposed at the 
French Revolution, but though adopted by La- 
place in the Mtcaniaue Celeste, has long been 
abandoned even in France. By this scale, called 
the centesimal , the right angle is divided into 100 
degrees, while each degree is divided into one 
hundred parts, and so on. Such a quantity as 
3° 45' 17" is expressed in this notation by 3*4517, 
the only mark required being the decimal point to 
separate the degrees from the parts. OF course, 
in this illustration, 3® means 3 centesimal divisions 
of the right angle, and 45' means 45 centesimal 
minutes, and so on, If we want to translate ordi- 
nary degrees into the centesimal notation, we must 
multiply by 100, and divide by 90. To translate 
minutes in the same way, multiply by 100, and 
divide by 54; and for seconds, multiply by 250, 
and divide by 81. 

There is also a theoretical method of measuring 
angles, which, though indispensable in advanced 
trigonometry and other branches of analysis, is 
scarcely required in elementary mathematics. . For 
the circular measure , as it is called, th© unit angle 
is thus found : Let POA be au angle at the centre 
O of a circle, the radius of which is r ; APB a 
semicircle whose arc accordingly =■ irr ; and let the 
length of the arc AP = a. Then, by Euclid, 

angle POA a . ^ . A 2 right a 

2 right angles -nr 3* 141 59, &C. r 

Now, supposing a and r to be given, although the 
angle POA will be deter- 
mined, yet its numerical 
value will not be settled 
unless we make some con- 
vention as to what angle 
we shall call unity. We 
therefore choose such a 
one as will render the 
preceding equation the 
most simple. It is made 

most simple if we take e - = L We 

3*141o9... 

shall then have (denoting the numerical value of 



lie angle POA by 6) 0 = The result of our con- 

ention is, that the numerical value of two right 
ngles is w, instead of 180°, as in the method of 
ngular measurement first alluded to; and the 
nit of angle, instead of being the ninetieth part 

f a right angle, is °r 57» 17' 44" 48'" 

early. Making 0 = 1 in the equation 0 = , we 


have a (or AP) = /• (or AO), which shows that in 
the circular measure the unit of angle is that angle 
which is subtended by an arc of length equal to 
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radius. Thus the circular measure of 180° is ir, 
or 3*14159, &c„ 90° * } ir, 60° « | ir, 45° « J ir, and 
so on ; and since ir is a fixed number, any angle is 
thus represented absolutely , and not as a part or 
multiple of another angle— -i.e. an abstract number 
will as exactly denote an angle as it does the length 
of a line. If we say 0 = 3, then in degrees 0 = 3 
x (57° 17' 45") ; if <t> = h then ^ = Jx (57° 17' 45") 
sexagesimally. For the squaring or quadrature of 
the circle, see Quadrature ; for the circles of the 
sphere, see Armillary Sphere ; see also Mural 
Circle. 

Circle, MAGIC, a space in which sorcerers were 
wont to protect themselves from the fury of the 
evil spirits they had raised. This circle was 
usually formed on a piece of ground about nine 
feet square (in the East seven feet appears to 


feet square (in the East seven feet appears to t0 tne f na 

have been considered sufficient), in the midst of to the general system 
some dark forest, churchyard, vault, or other lonely respectively, and are 
and dismal spot. It was described at midnight in termed the ventricles. 
certain conditions of the moon and weather. In* The vessels that bring 
side the outer circle was another somewhat less, in blood to the auricles are 
the centre of which the sorcerer had his seat. The termed veins, and the 
spaces between the circles, as well as between the vessels through which the 
parallel lines which inclosed the larger one, were blood is driven from the 
filled ‘ with all the holy names of (Sod, 1 and a '^tncles are known as 
variety of other characters supposed to be potent Arteries (q.v.). Me will 
against the powers of evil. Without the protection now trace the course of 


by the aid of a diagram, which is equally applicable , 

for all other mammals as well as for man, and m 

birds. The dark parts - • 

of fig. 1 represent the 

course of the impure or 

venous blood, while the 

lighter portions repre- 

sent the course of the t 1 

pure or arterial blood, a I ~ I 

Two of the four chain- \1 » ' 

here of the heart ( A and \VKgjr W ma t 
C) receive the inflowing eJsSrm i 

blood, and are termed 1 a §1 

the auricles ; while the I" 

other two chambers ^^HHpSBc'w 

(B and D) drive the IQBBfjHr flf 

blood to the lungs and I • gMifc lS I 

to the general system I B 

respectively, and are i&B f S 

termed the ventricles. I Sc 

The vessels that bring m f 

blood to the auricles are j ° S 

termed veins, and the i 
vessels through which the *B , r 

blood is driven from the S H 

ventricles are known as ■ Wv'ry\ c ® 


against the powers of evil. Without the protection now trace me course or m JJ 

of this circle, the magician, it was believed, would [be blood, as indicated S 

liave been carried off by the spirits, as he would by ™ ie arrows of the ■ B 

lnave been had lie by chance got out of the diagram, commencing ■ M 

I charmed space. Another figure which, described ' Vi * ' , auricle, JMf 

/ upon the ground, could bar the passage of a demon, A. 1 lie right auricle 

I was the pentagram. Handers of iaust will remem- contracting upon the 
her its effect upon Mephistopheles. venous or ihipnre blood 

s «»'SX 8 K aii™ 8 H ee STANWN,i ST0NES ’ F*. L-IMagra* of Ci, 

hTONKHtNOt, CAIXKRNISH. into the right ventricle, dilating System (from 

Circuits* See Assize. B, through an opening ’LeunisJ. 

Circular Notes are bank-notes specially guarded by a triple (or 
adapted for the use of travellers in foreign countries ; tricuspid ) valve, which almost entirely prevents the 
ami being, in fact, bills personal to the bearer, they regurgitation of the blood from the ventricle into 
are believed to be more safe as travelling money than the auricle. The ventricle, B, being now filled, 
ordinary notes or coin. Circular notes of the value contracts, and as the blood cannot return into the 
of £10 and upwards are furnished by or through the auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
chief banking-houses. Along with these notes is which is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
given a ‘letter of indication.’ This letter (a to the lungs. At its commencement it is guarded 
lithographed form in French) is addressed to foreign by crescent-shaped (semilunar) valves, which en- 
bankers, requesting them to pay the notes pie- tirely prevent the blood which has once been pre- 
sented by the hearer, whom they name, and to aid pelled into the pulmonary artery from re-entering 
him in any way in their power. On the back of tlie ventricle. The pulmonary artery gradually 
the letter there is a long list of foreign bankers, divides into smaller and smaller branches, which 
extending all over Europe, any of whom will cash ultimately emerge into capillaries freely distributed 
one of the circular notes on being presented and over the interior of the air-cells of the lungs. There 
indorsed by the hearer. In paying these notes the ^he blood gives off carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 
money of the country is given according to the rate oxygen, becoming thereby ‘pure.’ The capillaries, 
of exchange, and free of any charge for commission. in which the blood is purified, gradually unite to 
For security, the letter amt the notes should not be * orm huger vessels, and finally the blood is collected 
carried together, in case of their being stolen or lost. lnto the pulmonary veins, which pour their con- 
A corresponding certificate issued by the bankers in teubs into the left auricle, C. Thence it is pro- 
the United States for the use of travellers, is called polled into the left ventricle, D, through an open- 
Letter of Credit. See Credit. uig guarded by a double (mitral or bicuspid) valve, 

Circular Numbers are numbers wlio.se powers J,, 11 * 3 , 1 eiitirelj; prevents the reflux of the Wood, 
end on the same figure as thev do themselves : T he le , ft v ,entncle contracts and drives its contents 
such are numbers ending in 0, 1,5, 6. ? nto » h e large artery, e, or Aorta (q.v.), which 

, V ik M „ MV T ™ by means of its various branches supplies the whole 

Calculating Library* See Library. body with pure blood. From the aorta and its 

Circulation, in Anatomy and Physiology, is various subdividing branches the blood passes into 
the term used to designate the course of the blood the capillaries, J, H, which occur in every part of 
from the heart to the most minute blood-vessels the system. In these capillaries it parts with its 
(the Capillaries, q.v.), and from these hack to the oxygen to the tissues, and becomes charged with 
heart. To simplify the consideration of the subject, the waste carbonic acid gas. The capillanes unite 
we shall consider — (I.) the General Anatomy, (II.) into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 


the blood, as indicated S Jm 

by the arrows of the ■ 

diagram, commencing H B 

with the right auricle, *WL Mf 

( A. The right auricle aB/ 

contracting upon the 
venous or impure blood 
with which we suppose H 

it to he filled, drives this Fig. 1. — Diagram of Cir- 
into the right ventricle, culating System ^from 
B, through an opening ’Leunis). 
guarded by a triple (or 

tricuspid ) valve, which almost entirely prevents the 
regurgitation of the blood from the ventricle into 
the auricle. The ventricle, B, being now filled, 
contracts, and as the blood cannot return into the 
auricle, it is driven along the dark vessel, c, 
which is the pulmonary artery, conveying the blood 
to the lungs. At its commencement it is guarded 
by crescent-shaped (semilunar) valves, which en- 
tirely prevent the blood which has once been pro- 
pelled into the pulmonary artery from re-entering 
the ventricle. The pulmonary artery gradually 
divides into smaller and smaller branches, which 
ultimately emerge into capillaries freely distributed 
over the interior of the air-cells of the lungs. There 
the blood gives off carbonic acid gas, and absorbs 


heart. To simplify the consideration of the subject, 
we shall consider-— ( I. ) the General Anatomy, (II.) 
the Comparative Anatomy, (III. ) the Physiology, 
and (IV.) the History. 

I. The organs of circulation consist of the heart, 
arteries, veins, and capillaries. The course of the 
blood through these organs will be best elucidated 


The left ventricle contracts and drives its contents 
into the large artery, e, or Aorta (q.v.), which 
by means of its various branches supplies the whole 
body with pure blood. From the aorta and its 
various subdividing branches the blood passes into 
the capillaries, J, H, which occur in every part of 
the system. In these capillaries it parts with its 
oxygen to the tissues, and becomes charged with 
the waste carbonic acid gas. The capillanes unite 
into larger veins, and these gradually unite to form 
two large trunks, a, b , the superior and inferior 
rente carte, which pour their contents into the 
right auricle — the point from which we started. 
The diagram also shows how the venous blood from 
the viscera, G, instead of passing directly into the 
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vigil* oava, goes through the liver, F, in what is 
known os the hepatic-portal system. 

•Before passing to the comparative study of the 
circulation, we must notice a few of the above 
facts in greater detail. 
The Heart (q.v.) is 
described in a separate 
article. Since all the 
arterial blood leaves 
the heart through the 
aorta, to tvace the 
circulation of the pure 
blood involves follow- 
ing the branches of 
that great vessel. For 
this see Aorta, It 
is sufficient, without 
further anatomical de- 
tails, to say that the 
ramilications of the 
arteries distribute the 
arterial blood to the 
Capillaries (q.v.) 
which pervade every 
part of the body, it 
is already evident 
that the pulmonary 
arteries from the right 
ventricle carry impure 
blood to the lungs, 
and that pure blood 
returns from the lungs 
to the left auricle by 
the 



Fig. 2.— Th^bretical Section 
of the Human Heart : 

/ t, the two vena cow**, opening 
into d, the right auricle ; c, the 
tricuspid valve; a, the right 
ventricle, from which proceeds 
the pulmonary artery, dividing 
into branches q and i, going t 
the right and left lung respec- 
tively ; e t d t the pulmonary veins 
(two from either lung), enter- 
ing into the left auricle, k ; /, 
tho mitral valve; m, the loft 
ventricle, from which proceeds 
the aorta, whose arch is indi- 
cated by h, and the descend- 
ing portion by n, none of its 
branches being indicated in this 
figure ; o, the partition, or sep- 
tum, between the right and left 
hearts. 


veins. 

ie ’ veins, like the 
arteries, are found in 
nearly every tissue ; 
they commence in 
minute networks 
which communicate with the capillaries. Branches 
from these networks uniting together, form veins, 
which, by joining, increase in size as they pass 
onward towards the heart. If we except certain 
venous structures (called sinuses) occurring in the 
interior of the skull, we may divide the veins into 
two sets— the superficial or cutaneous , and the deep 
veins. The deep veins accompany the arteries, and 
are usually inclosed in tho same sheath of tissue. 
In the ease of the smaller arteries they generally 
exist in pairs, one on each side of the artery, 
while the larger arteries have usually only one 
accompanying vein. The superficial veins occur 
immediately beneath the integument ; they not 
only return tho blood from the skin and adjacent 
structures, but communicate with the deep veins. 
All the veins finally lead by two large trunks, the 
superior ami inferior vena cava , into the right 
auricle of the heart. The superior vena cava is 
formed by the union of the veins from the head 
and neck (the jugulars) with those from the anus 
(the subclavians ), while the inferior vena cava 
brings back the blood from the lower extremities, 
the trunk, and the viscera. 

We must refer to the article Vein for the struc- 
ture of tho walls of this part of the circulatory 
system. There is only one point that imperatively 
requires notice here— viz. that while the arterial 
system presents no valves except at the points 
where the two great trunks leave the heart, the 
veins contain a great number of valves, which are 
formed by a doubling of their lining membrane, 
and resemble pocket-like folds or pouches, which 
allow the blood free passage toward the heart, but 
prevent its reflux. The veins are much less elastic 
than the arteries, and their total capacity is much 
greater. 

There is one part of the venous circulation which, 
from its great importance, requires special notice 


•^viz. that of the spleen, pancreas, stomach, and 
intestinal canal The blood supplied to these 
organs by the cceliac and the two mesenteric 
arteries is not returned directly to the inferior 
vena cava, but passes by several veins into one 
large vessel— the portal vein, which enters the 
liver* and breaks up into a capillary network. 
There the blood undergoes important changes 
associated with the bile-secreting and glycogen- 
forming functions of the liver. The blood, enter- 
ing the liver from two sources, from the portal 
vein and from the hepatic artery, leaves it by the 
hepatic veins, which join the inferior vena cava. 
It is also important to notice the entirely distinct 
set of vessels known as lymphatics, which conduct 
the products of digestion into the veins (see 
Lymph ). 

The above-described double circulation (through 
the lungs anil through the body) is exhibited by 
the bipod from the time of birth during the whole 
period of life. The circulation of the olood, how- 
ever, begins before birth — indeed, at a very early 
period of intrauterine or fietal existence; and 
the circumstance that before birth the lungs do 
not act as organs of respiration induces a very 
important modification in the course of the blood 
in fietal life which will he described under FtETUS. 

1 1 . Comparative. —The circulatory system in man, 
as above described, may serve as type of the highest 
development, di tiering but slightly from that of 
other mammals, or that of birds. It is convenient 
now to begin at the other end, and to note briefly 
the salient steps of progress in the gradual evolu- 
tion of the system throughout the animal series. 
In the unicellular animals the movement of the 
protoplasm and the special activity of ‘ contractile 
vacuoles/ represent, to some extent at least, a 
circulatory function before the appearance of any 
system. The canals which so completely irrigate 
a sponge, likewise illustrate in low expression a cir- 
culatory system not yet separated off from the others. 
In Cuilentemtes, too, the system is still unseparated : 
‘gastro- vascular’ prolongations of the alimentary 
cavity penetrate the body, as may be very well 
seen in the disc of a common jelly-fish. In the 
lower worm-types also, where no distinct body- 
cavity is yet developed, the nutritive fluid simply 
diffuses through the body, and no vascular system 
is differentiated. But m higher worms there is 
generally a body -cavity, and with it the gradual 
appearance of a definite vascular system. In some 
we simply linil a fluid moving in the body-cavity, 
occasionally clear, usually with corpuscles ; in 
others, portions of the body-cavity are separated 
off as blood -spaces, or eventually as blood-vessels ; 
these may remain in connection with the general 
cavity, or may at length form a closed system. 
The manifold worm-types afford abundant illustra- 
tion of all the stages in this differentiation. In 
the bristle- footed worms ( Clnetopods, q.v.), and 
in some others, the perfecting of the blood -driving 
mechanism may be instinctively traced. Often a 
dorsal vessel isdiffusely contractile, less frequently 
the ventral ; or there may he contractile connecting 
loops between dorsal and ventral vessels, as in the 
earthworm ; or lastly, a special region in the 
dorsal vessel may become tlie main seat of the 
vascular contractility. Such a dorsal heart is 
found from this point onwards throughout the 
Arthropods and Molluscs. (The well-developed 
and very difficult vascular system of Echinoderms, 
which co-exists with an abundant body-cavity 
fluid with relatively few corpuscles, has no special 
interest for this general survey. ) In crustaceans, the 
dorsal heart, usually inclosed in a special space or 
‘pericardial sinus/ drives blood by more or less 
well -developed arteries through the body. The 
rest of the system is best described as lacunar. 
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The venous blood passes along body-cavity spaces 
to the gills for purification, thence returns to the 
pericardial sinus, and entering the heart is redis- 
tributed. In insects a chanibered dorsal heart, 
inclosed in a sinus as before, drives the blood 
forward, but as one would expect from the very 
efficient respiratory apparatus, the general vas- 
cular system is but slightly differentiated. The 
blood, purified by diffusion from the everywhere 
present air-tubes, passes back by venous channels 
into the sides of the pericardium and heart. In 
myriapods, scorpions, and king-crab, the system 
is more definitely developed, but illustrates 
no new advance except that of more complete 
establishment and wider extension of vessels. In 
molluscs, however, some progress is observable. 
Except in the Elephants’ Tooth Shell (l)entalium), 
a heart is present, and the arterial system is often 
very well developed, even to the extent of capil- 
laries in some cuttle-fishes and snails. Usually, 
however, the venous blood travels along lacuna", 
though gradual transitions occur between these 
ami true veins. The blood purified in the gills or 
pulmonary chamber passes back into a special 
portion of the body-cavity — the pericardium, and 
thence into the heart. In certain worm types, 
several contractile lateral vessels may often he 
observed to enter the dorsal vessel ; in the Pearly 
Nautilus, which has four gills, four efferent vessels 
dilating into four indistinct auricles, enter the 
median dorsal heart or ventricle ; in almost all 
bivalves the entrant dilatations or auricles are 
reduced to two, one on each side ; while in most 
Gasteropoda and Pteropods the specialisation lias 
gone further, and the heart consists of a single 
auricle and a thicker muscular ventricle. The 
latter drives the blood through the body by a single 
or double aorta. 

Passing now with equal brevity through the 
vertebrate series, we notice first that the heart 
arises as a dilatation no longer of a dorsal, but of a 
ventral vessel. Up to and including amphibians, 
the heart begins as a specialisation of the ‘sub- 
intestinal vein ’ in the throat region ; in most, if not 
all higher vertebrates, it arises from the fusion of 
two vessels. It always lies in a pericardial sac. 

( 1 ) Among the degenerate Tunicata there is con- 
siderable variety in the vascular system. In one 
case no heart is present; in several there are no 
definite vessels or blood-corpuscles. The main point, 
however, is that in most cases a tubular ventral 
heart drives blood to the respiratory pharynx. In 
all cases where the heart has been observed, the 
direction of its beats has been seen to undergo 
reversal at regular short intervals, a phenomenon 
which has also been noticed as a rarity in certain 
worm-types. 

(2) Tne vascular system of the lancelet or 
amphioxus is of a peculiarly diffuse and undiffer- 
entiated nature. It has in one sense no heart, 
iijf\another sense many ; for while there is no main 
centro of contractility, there are small pulsating 
dilatations at the bases of the vessels passing 
to the gill-slits, while the portal vein and ventral 
vessel in the anterior pharyngeal region are both said 
to be contractile. In general course, the circulation 
is like that of a fish ; the blood passes from ventral 
vessel to respiratory region, thence to dorsal aorta, 
thence to body, tbence by united sub-intestinal 
veins to the liver civcum, and thence to the ventral 
vessel from which it started. 

(3) In the Round Mouths (Cyclostomata) the 
typical fish-circulation is established. The mus- 
cular ventricle drives the blood by a ventral 
vessel (‘ventral aorta’) to the gill - sacs ; thence 
the purified blood is gathered into efferent dorsal 
vessels, which form in uniting the 4 dorsal aorta. ’ 
The latter gives off branches to the greater part 


of the body, the head -region being directly 
supplied from the anterior efferent branchials. 
The blood returns from the anterior and posterior 
regions into a uniting vessel behind the heart 
(‘the sinus venosus ’), thence into the receiving 
auricle, and from that to the muscular ventricle. 

(4) It is enough after the above to notice in 
regard to the fishes proper, that with the excep- 
tion of the double-breathing mud-fish (Dipnoi), 
the heart never contains anything but impure 
blood, that it drives this wholly to the respira- 
tory organs, and is in no direct degree ‘systemic.* 
The ‘ dorsal aorta ’ supplying most of the body is 
formed from the union of efferent branchials, 
and does not arise, as in higher vertebrates, from 
the heart. It is important to notice that the 
five or so arches which spring from the ventral 
aorta are almost all quite alike, and arise 
(except in Dipnoi) at slight intervals from one 
another. A great part of the differentiation 
in higher vertebrates obviously concerns these 
aortic arches, which are seen in Oyclostomata 
and fishes in primitive uniformity, but become 
modified in higher vertebrates into the caro- 
tids, sub-clavians, aortic arches, and pulmonary 
arteries. The heart of a fish consists of the sinus 
venosus or general junction, running transversely 
behind the heart (persisting hence onwards, 
except in adult biros and mammals), of the 
auricle and ventricle, and except in Teleostei 
of a specialised contractile portion of the latter 



Fig. 3.— Arterial System Fig. 4.— Arterial System 

of Fish : of Amphibian : 

H, heart ; c and c', anteriorand ra , right auricle; la, leftauriclc ; 
posterior cardinal veins ; a, v, ventricle ; ca, conus artcr- 

branchial arteries; R, capil- iosus; c, carotid arteries; 

laries of the branchial ves- aa, aortic arches ; ao, dorsal 

sels ; b, branchial veins ; ce, aorta ; pa, pulmonary artery ; 

head circle ; ca, carotids ; pv, pulmonary vein ; ra ro- 

UA, root of the aorta ; A, ceives venous blood from 

dorsal aorta; E, artery to body; both the pulmonary 

viscera (coeliafio-mesenteric); arteries enter la. (After 

N, renal arteries. (After Nulin.) 

Wifdenheim.) 

known as the conus arteriosus. A dilatation 
of the beginning of the ventral aorta is dis- 
tinguished as the bulbus arteriosus. In regard to 
the general system, it is worth noticing that in 
fishes (as in amphibians and all reptiles except 
Chelonians) there is a renal portal, as well as an 
hepatic portal system. Veins from the caudal 
region of the fish come into the same relations with 
the kidneys as the portal veins do in regard to the 
liver. The hepatic veins returning from the liver 
do not unite with the other posterior veins, but 
enter the sinus venosus independently. Thus fishes 
have no inferior vena cava . (4« ) The Dipnoi are 

interesting as leading on to amphibians. The 
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heart receives pure as well as impure blood, drives 
blood to lungs in addition to gills, is in part 
systemic (driving pure blood in Protopterus and 
Lepidosiren through the first two pairs of arches), 
has the roots of the aortic arches close together, 
and is practically three-chambered. In these 
respects it reaches forward to the condition seen 
in those amphibians which retain their gills. 

(5) The heart of amphibians is three-chambered, 
a right auricle receiving impure blood from the 
body, a left auricle receiving purified blood from 
the lungs or from the lungs and gills, a single 
ventricle which drives the blood, mingling less 
than might be supposed, to head or body or 
respiratory organs. In some cases, as one would 
expect, the partition between right and left auricle 
is imperfect. In the tadpoles at the fish-like stage 
there are four aortic arches, of which the first three 
supply gills. Where gills persist, such supply is 
always of course in some degree maintained. In 
such a metamorphosis as that of the frog, where all 
trace of giUs is lost, the first branchial arch becomes 
the carotin ; the second is the systemic, which 
forms, by uniting with its fellow, the dorsal aorta ; 
the third dwindles away ; the fourth supplies the 
lungs. The same is generally true of . the higher 
vertebrates, except that it is usually the third 
branchial which forms the pulmonary artery. An 
inferior vena cam is dc J nitely established in amphi- 
bians ; there is a renal portal as well as an hepatic 
portal system ; special lymph hearts are sometimes 
present connecting the lymph system with the 
vascular. 

(6) Among the reptiles, the differentiation of 
the heart goes a step further. In Chelttaians, Lacer- 
tilia, and Ophidia, a strong muscular ridge forms 
an incomplete partition, dividing the ventricle into 
a right portion containing purely venous blood, 



Fig. 5.— Circulation of a Reptile (Tortoise): 
ra, right auricle ; la, left auricle ; rv, right (venous) portion of 
ventricle; Iv , left (arterial) portion of ventrifele ; Jao, left 
( venous ) aortic arch ; pa, pulmonary artery ; mo, right ( arterial) 
aortic arch; rs, Is, branches to fore-limbs ; oe/ carotids; pv, 
pulmonary veins ; sve , superior vena? cavit y ivc, inferior vena 
cava; ao, dorsal aorta; cosl. cu*liac artery to viscera. (After 
Nuhn.) 

and a left portion containing mixed and arterial 
blood. The pulmonary artery rising from the right 
cavity takes purely venous blood to the lungs ; of 
the two aortic arches rising from the left cavity, 
the left aorta contains more venous than arterial 
blood, the right aorta more arterial than venous. 
In Crocodilia, however, there is a complete septum 


in the ventricle, and thus for the first time a four- 
chambered heart, though it is not certain that the 
division is exactly comparable to that of birds and 
mammals. From the right or venous ventricle rise 
the pulmonary arterv and left aortic arch ( taking 
venous, not mixed, blood to the viscera) ; from the 
left or arterial ventricle rises the right aorta, with 
pure blood to the greater part of the body. Though 
the division of arterial and venous cluimliers brings 
the crocodilian heart to the bird or mammal levm, 
there are two aortic arches, one venous, the other 
arterial, which unite as usual, and also communicate 
by a foramen at their roots. In all reptiles there 
are two superior venas carer, an inferior vena cam 
formed from the union of the twb efferent renals, 
and a renal portal system except inf Chelonia. In 
birds and mammals a single aortic arAh forms the 
dorsal aorta, not two or more as in reptiles. In birds 
the aorta goes to the right, in mammals to the left, 
but except in this variation and in the structure of 
the Heart (q.v.), the circulation in Birds (q.v.) and 
mammals (supra) is practically identical* 

III. rh ysioloyy . — The most important conditions 
of circulatory function are (1) a general constancy 
and rapidity of flow, and (2) a power of Adapting 
this to special needs. The conditions of the former 
are mainly mechanical and physical — those of the 
latter depend upon the nervous system. 

( 1 ) The Mechanism of Circulation chiefly depends 
upon the rhythmic contractility of the heart, the 
elasticity of the vessels, and the friction in the 
small arteries and capillaries. The heart is a 
muscular pump contracting under the influence of 
its automatic nervous mechanism, hut also respond- 
ing in the nature of its boat to the conditions of 
the body. The human heart usually beats about 
seventy-two times a minute, and in the eight- 
tenths" of a second occupied by each beat, three 
distinct events occur— the contraction (systole) of 
the ventricles, a ‘passive interval’ of relaxation 
(diastole) of both auricles and ventricles, and the 
decidedly briefer contraction of the auricles. The 
pumping action of the heart is thus pbviously an 
intermittent force which drives the blood through 
the closed series of elastic tubes formed by the 
blood-vessels. To the latter attention must now 
be directed. t , 

The arteries are surrounded by muscular tissue, 
and arc contractile as well as liighly elastic. As 
they break up into branches from the aorta to tho 
capillaries, tue capacity for holding blood is con- 
tinually increasing. The flow of blood within 
them, though continuous, comes in gushes corre- 
sponding to the heart-beats. The velocity of the 
stream is greatest the nearer the heart. The veins 
are much less elastic than 1 lie arteries, and have a 
much greater total capacity for holding blood. As 
they unite from the capillaries to the vena? cavu>, 
the total capacity is continually diminishing. The 
flow of blood within them is continuous, but wit# 
relatively little force and small velocity. TAO. 
capillaries have a very small calibre, but are IpOk'. 
elastic and contractile. They are permeable! by 
fluids, and also allow the corpuscles to pass tlmjigli 
their walls. The velocity of the flow is here a* its 
minimum. The resistance to the flow of bfcod, 
due to the friction of these minute passages, vfcrks 
back along the arterial system to the heart, and is 
one of the most important factors in determining 
the nature of the circulation. 

To return now to the actual mechanism, it is 
only necessary to note ( a ) that the whole system is 
always over-filled with blood, which consequently 
causes a pressure on the walls; (b) that the cause of 
the circulation is the difference of pressure between 
the blood in the aorta and pulmonary arteries on 
the one hand and the vena* cava? and pulmonary 
veins on the other; (c) that this difference of 
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pressure is due to the contraction of the heart ; and 
(d) that the interrupted current, which would natur- 
ally arise from the intermittent action of the heart, 
becomes continuous because of the rapidity of the 
heats, the resistance in the small arteries and capil- 
laries, and the elasticity of the arterial walls. 

(2) The Control of the Circulation. — The pheno- 
mena referred to above are mainly physical and 
mechanical, and in their essential features can be 
readily reproduced on a model. But in a complex 
living organism there is a constant necessity for 
modifiability. The organs vary in their require- 
ments, and the external conditions are frequently 
changing. Modifications in the circulation are 
brought about by changes in the heart’s beat, and 
in the calibre and resistance of the small arteries. 
Both these changes are under the direct control of 
the Nervous System (q.v.). Modifications of less 
importance also occur in the capillary resistance 
and in the total quantity of blood ; but the 
important point is simply the general fact that the 
requirements of the organism are met by the 
dominion of the nervous system over the circu- 
lation. 

IV. History. — Aristotle and the ancients thought 
of the heart as a blood -fountain, but had no con- 
ception of circulation. Galen ( 131-201 ) disproved 
the prevalent notion that the arteries contained 
air, Calvin’s contemporary Servetus demonstrated 
the pulmonary circulation, and various physiolo- 
gists had a distinct notion of the centrifugal flow. 
In 1628 William Harvey published his Exercitutio 
Anatr/mica do Motn Cordis et Sanguinis in Ani- 
malibus , in which his discovery of the real nature 
of the circulation was expounded. Soon after, the 
use of the microscope revealed to Malpighi (1661 ) 
and Leeuwenhoek (1674) what Harvey had been 
unable to trace— the capillary connection between 
arteries and veins. Since those days the detailed 
problems of circulation, the hydraulic mechanism, 
the action of the heart and its valves, and the 
nervous control have been worked at by many of 
the greatest physiologists. 

See Aorta, Blood, Hkaut, Vein, Ac. ; the physio- 
logical text-books of Foster, Hermann, Huxley, Landois, 
Stirling, &o., for human circulation ; works on compara- 
tive anatomy (Jeffrey Bell, Claus, Ctegenbaur, Huxley, 
Wiedersheim, Ac.), for the gradual evolution of the 
system ; Willis’s William Harvey , for the earlier notions 
on the subject. 

Circulation of Sap. See Plant, Sap, 
Vegetable Physiology. 

Circumcision (Lat., ‘a cutting round’), the 
cutting off the foreskin, a rite widely diffused 
among ancient and modern nations. Three thou- 
sand years before Christ it was familiar to the 
Egyptians, who circumcised boys between the 
sixth ami fourteenth year, though it is not certain 
whether it was extended to all males, or con lined 

g e priestly caste and others who were connected 
me special way with the religious mysteries, 
ceremony is clearly portrayed on a temple at 
ak, in a drawing copied by Ehers, who adds 
that most of the male mummies which havo been 
examined are found to have been circumcised. 
Sayce ( Hibbcrt Lectures , p. 83) affirms on pre- 
carious grounds that circumcision was known to 
the Babylonians. In any case it was not generally 
practised bv them. It was known to the Colchians, 
to some at least of the Phoenicians (compare Ezek. 
xxviii. 10 with Herodot. ii. 104), and apparently also 
to the Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites (see 
Jerem. ix. 25, 26). Further, it appears among 
Kaffirs, among many negro tribes, among Mexicans, 
Indians of South America, and among the islanders 
of the Pacific Ocean. Its original significance is 
uncertain, and possibly it may have arisen from 
different motives in different places. Sanitary 


reasons, considering the primitive nature of the 
nations in which it is founa, are out of the question, 
and of other theories which have been advanced 
two only are plausible. It may have served like 
the tattoo to mark and stamp the circumcised 
person as a member of the tribe, and. qualified to 
take part in its sacred rites, or, which is much more 
likely, it may have had a sacrificial character, the 
object l>eing to propitiate the god or spirit by 
blood, and induce him to Spare the life. The 
former theory is illustrated and defended by Stade 
( Gesch . dcs Volkes Israel , i. p. 423), the latter by 
lidville ( 11 dig. des Peuples non -civilises, ii. p. 253). 
Stade’s view finds some support in Ezek. xxviii. 
10, xxxi. 18, when he who dies uncircumcised is 
excluded from communion with the dead who have 
received this token of initiation. But, in fact, as 
Reville points out, primitive nations constantly 
substitute some partial mutilation for the sacrifice 
of the whole person. See the instructive story, 
Exod. iv. 24-26. We may add that in some parts 
of Africa an analogous operation is inflicted upon 
young females. 

The Scripture account of the origin of circum- 
cision amongst the Israelites is given in Gen. xvii. 
7-14 ; but it is plain from what has just been said 
that circumcision could not have been in itself a sign 
of distinction between the Israelites and the neigh- 
bouring nations ; and hence in the books of Judges 
and Samuel it is the Philistines, and the Philistines 
only, who are taunted with being uncircumcised ; 
while in Joshua, v. 9, it is implied that the uncir- 
cumcised state of the Israelites who had grown up 
in the desert was ‘ a reproach ’ to them in the eyes 
of the Egyptians. But after the exile circumcision 
assumed a new prominence, because the nations 
under whose sway Israel then lived — the Baby- 
lonians and Persians — practised no such rite. A 
deep religious meaning was given to it. It became 
the sign of the covenant between God and his 
chosen people, and their devotion to it grew in 
proportion to the contempt which it excited in 
their Greek and Roman oppressors. 

According to the Levitical law every Jewish 
male must be circumdsed on the eighth day under 
penalty of being cut off from the congregation of 
Israel. The same law applied to foreign slaves 
bought by a Jew or born in his house. Strangers 
also must circumcise their males if they wished to 
partake of the Passover ( Exod. xii. 48 ). The rite 
was performed by the father of the house or by 
some other Israelite, in case of necessity even by 
women (1 Macc. i. 60). Modern Jews employ a 
mohel or official who has the requisite surgical 
skill. The child is brought to the door of the 
room and handed to the mohel, who after prayer 
circumcises the child, ami having drunk a glass of 
wine, gives it its name ( Gen. xxl 3, 4 ; Luke, i. 59, 
ii. 21 ), and placing his hand on its head blesses it. 
The Jewish ritual contains special prayers for the 
feast which follows. Circumcision was excluded 
from the Christian community after a memorable 
struggle, jn which St Paul was the great champion 
of spiritual religion. Many of the Jewish converts 
wished to impose circumcision on the Gentile Chris- 
tians, not only as a condition of equality, but as an 
essential to salvation. The result of the first 
struggle after a conference at Jerusalem was a 
mutual compromise : circumcision was not to be 
imposed on the Gentiles, who in return were asked to 
abstain from meats offered to idols, from blood, from 
tilings strangled, and from fornication. Much later, 
however, circumcision was urged on converts as a 
title of preference, and it was long before Jewish 
Christians could be brought to recognise the real 
supremacy of the gospel, itself a New Covenant in 
the place of the Old. St Paul speaks of his party 
(Phil. iii. 3) as the ( true circumcision,’ and by a 
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bold metaphor applies the word concision ( kata- 
tome), which in tne Septuagint was applied only to 
mutilations and incisions forbidden by the Mosaic 
law, to the vaunted circumcision of the Judaism# 
Christiana The contrast of the material and 
spiritual circumcision occurs elsewhere in St Paul 
(Rom. ii. 25-29 ; Col. ii. 11 ). The use made in the 
Old Testament of the image of circumcision, as a 
metaphor for purity, had prepared the way for the 
apostle’s application— compare the circumcision of 
the heart (Lev. xxvi. 41), of the ear (Jer. vi. 10), 
of the lips (Ex. vi. 12, 30). At the present time 
the Abyssinian Church alone among Christian 
bodies recognises it as a religious rite. It existed 
among the Arabs before the time of the Prophet ; 
and though never mentioned in the Koran, circum- 
cision is practised with much pomp and great 
rejoicings in all Mohammedan populations. The 
Arabs in the towns of Egypt have their boys cir- 
cumcised at the age of live or six ; among the 
peasants the age varies from twelve to fourteen. 
A vivid account of the ceremonies is given in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians. See a paper by Paul Lafargue 
in the Bulletin de la Socidte d'Anthropologie de 
Paris (tome x., 3 e s6rie, 1887). 

Circumcision, Feast of, a festival in honour 
of Christ’s circumcision, observed on 1st January in 
the Roman Church since about 487 A.D., and in the 
Anglican since 1549. h.*e New- ye All’s Day. 

Circumference, or Periphery, the curve 
which incloses a circle, ellipse, oval, cardioid, or 
other plane figure. In figures bounded by straight 
lines, as the triangle, square, and polygon, the 
term perimeter is employed to designate the sum 
of all the bounding lines taken together. The 
length of the circumference depends partly on the 
nature of the curve ; thus, that of the Circle (q.v.) 
= 2 irr = ird; and that of the Ellipse (q.v.) 


o f /1.3Y« 4 /1.3.5Y J e® P ) 

= 2ir«{l - ( 2/1 (jj.4/ 3 ~\2A.6j5 ~ &C ' ( 

where a is the semi-axis major, and e the eccen- 
tricity. 


Circumlocution Office, the name under 
which Dickens, in Little Dorr it , satirised the 


Civil Service. 


Circumnavigation, the term usually applied 
to the act of sailing round the world, its literal 
meaning being simply ‘a sailing round.’ The cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe was at one time 
considered a great feat, but it is now one of the 
most commonplace affairs in a sailor’s experience. 
The first to circumnavigate the globe was Sebastian 
d’Elcano, lieutenant of Magellan (1519-22) ; fifteen 
years afterwards it was accomplished by two 
Spanish seamen, Grijalva and Alvaradi; and in 
1577-80 by the illustrious Englishman, Sir Francis 
Drake. The most celebrated of circumnavigators 
was Captain James Cook, who, between 1768 and 
1779, made three voyages round the world. 


Circumstantial Evidence. See Evidence. 


Circumvallation, Lines of, form a chain 
of works surrounding an army engaged in besieg- 
ing a fortress, but facing outwards towards the 
country so as to guard against all^ attempts at 
relief by a field army. Redoubts, either isolated 
or connected by a line of parapet, were much 
used for this purpose in the sieges of the ancient 
and middle ages; but the greater mobility of 
modem armies makes it preferable to meet such 
attempts in the open field, many miles from the 
position occupied by the investing force. . At 
Sebastopol, owing to the smallness of the besieging 
force compared with that of the besieged, an outer 
circuit of redoubts and lines was necessary to keep 
off the Russian field army, which at Inkermann 



very nearly succeeded in penetrating this external 
defence. See Contra v all ation, Siege. 

Circus, in ancient Rome, was a large oblong 
building adapted for chariot- races and horse-races, 
and used also for the exhibition of athletic exer- 
cises, mock -contests, and conflicts of wild beasts. 
The Circensian Games were alleged by tradition 
to have originated in the time of Romulus; and 
Tarquinius rriscus celebrated a notable victory by 
games. The games continued to be held annually, 
and a permanent edifice was soon afterwards con- 
structed. This was distinguished, subsequent to 
the erection of the Flaminian and other largo circi, 
as the Circus Maximus. It must have been altered 
and enlarged at various times: Dionysius says it 
could hold 150,000 persons; Pliny, 260,000; and 
P. Victor, 385,000. Its extent also has been vari- 
ously estimated. In the time of Julius Cmsar it 
was three stadia or 1875 feet long, and one 
stadium or 625 feet wide, while the depth of 
the buildings surrounding the open space was half 
a stadium, or about 312 feet. The plan was 
oblong, rounded at one end and square at the 
other. Along the sides and at the curved end were 
ascending ranges of stone seats for the spectators. 
At the other end were the carccrcs or stalls in 
which the horses and chariots were kept, until, 
on a given signal, the gates were simultaneously 
flung open. In the centre was the spina, a long 
and oroad wall round which the charioteers drove, 
terminating at both ends at the metcc or goals — 
conical pillars which marked the turnings of the 
course. Julius Cmsar made an curipus or canal 
round the course to protect the spectators more 
effectually during the conflicts of wild beasts. 

The circus was especially adapted for chariot- races, 
an amusement of which the Romans were passion- 
ately fond. The length of a race was seven circuits 
round the spina, and twenty-five races were run in 
each dav. The number of chariots was usually 
four. The athletic exercises, such as boxing and 
wrestling, sometimes terminated fatally. A regular 
battle was sometimes represented ( Ptigna Earnest r is 
ft Pcdcstris). By the formation of canals and the 
introduction of vessels, a Naumachia , or sea-fight, 
was occasionally exhibited ; but, under the empire, 
this species of exhibition, as well as the Venutio , 
was gradually transferred to the Amphitheatre 
(q.v.). Animals for the Veuatio or hunting were 
procured from every available part of the Roman 
empire, including Africa ami Asia. The exhibition 
not only afforded an opportunity for the display of 
private munificence or ostentation, but attained 
the importance of a political engine, which none 
who aspired to popularity could afford to overlook. 
The turbulent classes often demanded doles of 
bread and circus games (pattern et circenses ) from 
candidates. When Pompey opened his new 
theatre he is said to have given public exhibitions 
in the circus for five days, during which five 
hundred lions and twenty elephants were destroyed. 
The Greek hippodrome was very similar in its 
arrangements to the Roman circus. 

In modern times the circus survives but as the 
shadow of a name. It is about the same size as 
the modern theatre, and is employed principally 
for the exhibition of feats of horsemanship and for 
acrobatic displays. Modern circuses are of two 
kinds— those that hold performances in permanent 
buildings, of w hich there are only a comparatively 
small number in Britain and the united States, and 
those that 4 tent ’ or occupy temporary erections in 
spring and summer, anti return to buildings in 
winter. A circus manager on a tour must have a 
plentiful supply of novelties in the shape of graceful 
and daring nders, conjurers, and performing horses. 
A stud of highly trained performing horses, often 
of great value, is an important feature in every 
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well-appointed circus. English and American 
equestrians are superior to those of any other 
nationality! and their services are eagerly sought 
for on the Continent, where the bulk of the per- 
formers are English. Astley (q.v.) was the most 
famous of English circus-managers. The Paris 
hippodrome is celebrated. But the circus in con- 
nection with Barnum (q.v.) and Bailey’s ‘Greatest 
Show on Earth’ is probably the most important 
ever organised, including a whole army of per- 
formers, ‘ mid-air artists,’ and inale and female 
equestrians. 

Cirencester* a town of Gloucestershire, amid 
the Coteswold Hills, on the Churn, a lieadstream of 
the Thames, and on the Thames and Severn Canal, 
14 miles SSE. of Cheltenham, and 18 by rail NW. 
of Swindon. It has a very fine Perpendicular 
church (restored 1867), a public hall (1803), some 
remains of an abbey (1117), and, 1 mile distant, 
an agricultural college (1840), a Tudor ediiice (see 
Agriculture). Near this is the handsome seat 
of Earl Bathurst. There is a considerable trade 
in wool and agricultural produce, and the town 
is a hunting centre. Till 1807 it returned two 
members ; till 1885 one. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6096; (1881 ) 
7658. Cirencester (pronounced Cisscter) was the 
Roman Connium , at the junction of five Roman 
roads; and there is a good collection of Roman 
antiquities found in the neighbourhood. Canute 
held a council here in 1020. Rupert stormed Ciren- 
cester in 1642 and 1643. The early English chroni- 
cler Richard (q.v.) of Cirencester was a native. 

Cirrhosis the drunkard’s liver. See Liver, 
Alcoholism. 

Cirripedin (Gr., ‘curl-footed’), a degenerate 
sub-class of Crustacea, including the numerous 
forms of Barnacles and Acorn -shells ( q.v. ). Cirrhd- 
poda was a form of the name once commonly in 
use. 

Cirrus* See Clouds. 

Cirrus* Cirrhus, in Botany, see Tendril, 
CLlMBINGrPLANTS. The term cirrus, in Zoology, 
may designate any curled filament, and has been 
applied to the curiously modified abdominal limbs 
of the Cirripedia (q.v.). 

Cirta, the capital of ancient Numidia, now 
Constantine (q.v.). 

Cis* a Latin preposition, meaning ‘ on this side ’ 
(as opposed to trans or ultra, ‘ beyond’), which is 
often prefixed to names of rivers and mountains to 
form adjectives; Cisalpine, Cispadane, ‘on this 
side of the Alps,’ ‘of tlie Po.’ As most of these 
words are of Roman origin, Rome is usually the 
point of view; but in Ultramontane (q.v.) it is 
otherwise, as also in Cisleithania, a division of the 
Austrian. dominions — see Austria, Vol. I. p. 595. 

Cisalpine Republic. After the battle of 
\Lodi, in May 1796, General Bonaparte proceeded to 
Organise two states — one on the south of the Po, 
i the Cispadane Republic, and one on the north, the 
Transpadane. These two were on 9th July 1797 
uiiiteil into one under the title ofr the Cisalpine 
Republic, which embraced Lombardy, Mantua, 
Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, Verona, and Rovigo, 
thd duchy of Modena, the principalities of Massa 
and Cararra, and the three legations of Bologna, 
Ferrara, and the Romagna. The republic had a 
territory of more than 16,000 sq. in., and a popula- 
tion of 3£ millions. Milan was the seat or the 
government or Directory. The army consisted of 
20,000 French troops, paid by the republic. The 
republic was dissolved for a time in 1799 by the 
victories of the Russians and Austrians, hut was 
. restored by Bonaparte after the victory of Marengo, 
with some modifications of constitution and increase 
of territory. In 1802 it took the name of the 


Italian Republic, and chose Bonaparte for its 
president. A deputation from the republic in 1805 
conferred on the Emperor Napoleon the title of 
King of Italy ; after which it formed the kingdom 
of Italy till 1814. See Italy. 

Cissam'pelos, a genus of Menispermacece, of 
which one species, (7. Pareira, was formerly re- 
garded as the source of the drug known as Pareira 
Brava (q.v.), also called Butua Root. 

Cissoid ( Gr., ‘ ivy-like,’ from the shape), a plane 
curve consisting of two infinite branches symmet- 
rically placed with reference to the diameter of a 
circle, so that at one of its extremities they form a 
Cusp (q.v.), while the tangent to the circle at the 
other extremity is their common asymptote. It 
was invented by Diodes of Alexandria to solve the 
problem of finding two mean proportionals ; but 
Newton first showed liow to describe the curve by 
continuous motion. The area included between 
the two branches and the asymptote is exactly 
equal to thrice the generating circle. In later 
times the term has been generalised* to comprise 
higher Curves described by the same law, but where 
the generating curve is not a circle. When the 
asymptote is vertical, the circular cissoid seems to 



grow towards it as ivy does to a wall, &c. Draw 
any straight line AB to the tangent. Measure 
At) = BC, and thus O traces the curve. 

€issus. See Vitace^e. 

Cis-Sutlej States, a term first given to the 
Sikh principalities which arose south of the Sutlej 
in the end of the 18th century, and now includes 
the British districts of Unihalla (Ainbala), Ludhi- 
ana, Firozpur, Hissar, and the native states of 
Patiala, Jind, and Nabha. 

Cist. See Coffin, Barrow, Burial. 

Cistercians* a monastic order founded by 
the Benedictine abbot Robert of Champagne, in 
France, who, after repeated attempts — at first in 
the forest of Molesirie— at a reformation of the 
secularised monastic life, established in 1098, in the 
forest of Citeaux ( Cistercium ), a small hamlet near 
Dijon, along with twenty companions, a monastery 
for the purpose of carrying out the strictest obser- 
vance of the rule of St Benedict. By command of 
the pope Robert returned in 1099 to Molesme, where 
he died in 1108 ; but his successor, Alberic (who died 
in 1109) succeeded in gaining the pope’s favour and 
the confirmation of the order, and drew up the 
Imtitata Monachorum Cistcrcienmtm, which repre- 
sented tfie flew foundation as the only true Bene- 
dictinism. His successor, Stephen Harding, ruled 
in the same spirit, and still further stamped the 
order witli its distinctive character of austerity. Y et 
Citeaux was near extinction when the famous St 
Bernard, together with thirty companions, joined 
the Cistercians in 1113. Two years afterwards he 
became the first abbot of Clairvaux, which thence- 
forward was the centre of the influence he wielded 
throughout Europe. In 1119 the Abbot Stephen 
issued a new rule, the ‘ Charter of Charity,* for the 
monks of the order, which was already augmented 
by two additional monasteries. It gained great 
accessions in Spain and Portugal, as well as in 
France, where the Cistercians now also bore the 
name of Bernardines. Before the end of the 12th 
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century the order had 800 abbeys in different coun- 
tries of Europe, and by the middle of the 13th its 
establishments had reached the number of 1800. 
But as riches increased, the old austerity and unity 
decayed ; the Spanish abbots seceded, and even in 
France and Italy arose separate congregations, such 
as the Feuillans and the Trappists. The Cister- 
cians did little for the progress of the sciences ; but 
they rendered valuable service in the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and in the 12th and 13th 
centuries they were consistent promoters of Gothic 
architecture. 

The Cistercians were distinguished from the order 
of Clugny (q.v.) by their severer rule and stricter 
poverty, avoiding everything like splendour in 
their churches, even gold and silver crosses ; by 
being submissive to the jurisdiction of the bishops, 
at least till after the death of St Bernard ,* by not 
meddling with the cure of souls; by wearing a 
white robe with a black scapulary ; and by their 
peculiar form of government, which was introduced 
by Innocent 111. in 1215 into all the monastic 
orders. In England their earliest establishment 
was' Waverley Abbey (1128), near Farnliam, in 
Surrey. The* number of Cistercian abbeys in 
England in the reign of Henry VIII. Was 75, 
besides 26 Cistercian nunneries. In Scotland there 
were 11 abbeys and 7 nunneries. Among the 
English abbeys were Woburn, Tinteru, Furness, 
Fountains, Kirkstall, and Rievaux ; among the 
Scottish, Melrose, Dundrennan, Kinloss, Glen luce, 
Culross, Deer, Bal merino, and Sweetheart or New 
Abbey. The chief French abbeys, 1 the four eldest 
daughters of Citeaux,’ as they were called, were 
La Fert6, Pontigny, Clairvaux, and Morimond, the 
last of these having itself 700 dependent benefices. 
Port Royal des Champs was the most celebrated 
of the Cistercian nunneries. Riches and indolence 
brought this powerful order, os well as others, into 
decay. Even before the Reformation many of 
their convents had ceased to exist. The French 
Revolution reduced the Cistercians to a few con- 
vents in Spain, Poland, Austria, and Saxony, The 
last remnant of the order in France was expelled in 
1880. At Mount St Bernard, near Coalville, 
Leicestershire, they have a ‘ mitred ’ abbey built 

by Pugin the elder. 
See Manriquez, An - 
nales Cistercienses (4 
vols. Lyons, 1642); 
The Cistercian Saints 
of England (ed. by 
Newman, 1844 ); 
Sharpe, The Archi- 
tecture of the Cister- 
cians (1874); Janau- 
schek, Origincs Cis- 
terciensium ( 1877 ) ; 
also the articles 
Benedictines, Mo- 

NACHISM. 

Cistern. See 

Water-supply. 

CistllS (Or.), or 
Rock-Rose, a genus 
of thaiamifloral 
dicotyledons, which 
gives* its name to the 
Cistacem, an order 
allied to Cruciferce 
and Capparidese, and 
containing about four 
genera and sixty 
Common Rock-rose species of shrubs ami 

(Helianthemum vulgare ). j^bs, chiefly Medi- 

terranean. Many 
species are more or less resinous; and from the 


twigs of some species of Cistus, natives of southern 
Europe and the Levant, particularly C. creticus , C. 
cypnns , ami C. htdani ferns, the resinous substance 
called Ladanum is obtained, which is used as a 
stimulant, chiefly in plasters, but has become obso- 
lete in modern medical practice. Many species of 
Cistus are much cultivated for the beauty of their 
large wild-roselike flowers, which are red, white, 
lilac, yellow, or frequently of two colours. Most of 
the larger kinds require in Britain some protection 
in winter. The common yellow Rock-roses of our 
dry hillsides are species of Helianthemum, chiefly 
II. vulgare. Many pretty varieties of this ami other 
species are grown in gardens, especially on rock- 
work. Several kinds are North American. 

Citation, the act of calling a party into court 
to answer to an action, to give evidence, or to per- 
form some other judicial act. In England the term 
citation is applied particularly to process in the 
spiritual, probate, and matrimonial oouvts. In 
Scotland, a citation is given in the Court of Session 
by an officer of court, or by a Messenger-at-arms 
( q.v. ), under authority eitlior of a summons passing 
the Signet (q.v.), or of a warrant by the court. 
Where no messenger-at-arms is resident in the dis- 
trict, it may he done by a sheriff-officer. Citation 
is made either personally, by delivery of a copy of 
the warrant to the party cited ; or at the dwelling- 
place, when the party cannot be found in person. 
There must be one witness in every case, ami in the 
case of poindings two witnesses to the execution of 
a warrant of citation. Parties resident out of Scot- 
land, ami tutors and curators of minors, are cited 
edic tally — i.e. by delivery of the warrant at the 
office of the Keeper of Edictal Citation at the 
General Register House in Edinburgh. The officer 
who executes the citation returns a certificate, 
called the Execution , of the manner in which it has 
been done. A new form of citation was introduced 
by the Citation Amendment Act of 1882, by which 
I any officer authorised under the older law, or any 
enrolled law-agent, may execute a warrant of cita- 
tion, by sending a registered letter to the known 
residence or place of business of the person to he 
cited, containing a copy of the summons or other 
document to be served with the citation subjoined. 

In criminal cases the party cannot appear volun- 
tarily in court ; he must he cited, and can plead 
any omission in form, which cannot be obviated 
even by consent. This form of citation is regulated 
by the Criminal Procedure (Scotland) Act, 1887. 
lender this act the sheriff-clerk, for cases in the 
Sheriff Court, and the clerk of justiciary, for cases 
in the High Court, issue warrants in the form of 
a schedule appended to the act. Service of the 
indictment and citation on these warrants may be 
made by any macer, messenger-at-arms, sheriff- 
officer, or officer of police at any place. /When the 
accused is in prison, it may be made by a governor, 
deputy -governor, or warder of the prison. 
€itlia*ron. See Attica. 

Ciihara (Ur.), an ancient instrument closely 
resembling the Guitar (q.v.). See also ZlTHEK. 
Citizen. See City. 

Citric Acid 9 IT 3 C 0 H fi O 7 , is the acid to which 
lemon and lime juice owe their sourness. It also 
occurs, in some cases along with tartaric acid, in 
oranges, cherries, currants, gooseberries, and other 
fruits having a subacid taste. For practical pur- 
poses it is always obtained from lemon, lime, or 
uergamot juice, which contain it in large quantity. 
The first named of these contains from 20 to 40 
grains of citric acid in each fluid ounce. 

Citric acid is prepared from these juices by a 
very simple process. The iuice having been heated 
to the boiling-point to clarify it from albumen, 
mucilage, &c., is mixed with chalk, CaC0 3 , which, 
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combining with the citric acid, falls to the bottom 
as citrate of calcium. The supernatant liquid 
bein^ drawn off, sulphuric acid is added to the 
precipitate, decomposing it, with the formation of 
citric acid and sulphate of lime, CaS0 4 . By 
crystallisation it may be obtained pure in the form 
of colourless, odourless prisms, which ettioresce in 
dry air, and possess an agreeable acid taste and an 
acid reaction. It is readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but almost insoluble in ether and chloro- 
form. A solution of it in water cannot be kept 
owing to its tendency to ferment. Dissolved in 
syrup it keeps much longer, and is used largely in 
the manufacture of lemonade and other aerated 
beverages, communicating an acid, fruity taste. 
When heated, the crystals melt, then decompose, 
and are finally reduced to a combustible form of 
charcoal. In addition to its employment as a 
fiavouring agent it is largely used in the manu- 
factures. Calico-printers employ it for discharging 
the mordant from the cloth in patterns, anti it is 
used in dyeing silk with safflower, &c. 

Citric acid may also he prepared artificially, but 
the process is too complex ever to come into prac- 
tical use. Chemically it is of great interest as 
exemplifying that as soon as the chemical constitu- 
tion is known there is a possibility of producing 
the substance artificially. There is a popular idea 
that some day quinine, morphia, and other natural 
products will he formed by the random mixing 
together of chemicals in the chemist’s beaker, but 
the first step towards this result must be the 
knowledge or their constitution, to he followed by 
a series of careful experiments. 

Citric acid is a powerful tri basic acid (see Acids), 
and the solution m water readily dissolves zinc and 
iron. It forms a class of salts called Citrates, 
many of which are employed in medicine. 

The so-called Citrate of Magnesia , a granular 
substance, which effervesces on the addition of 
water, and is very popular as a gentle aperient, is 
not really a citrate at all, hut consists of a mixture 
of tartaric and citric acids, bicarbonate of soda, and 
sugar, with perhaps a trace of some magnesium 
salt to justify the name. The granulating is effected 
by mixing the powders and placing them in a pan 
heated by steam, when, in proportion to the citric 
acid present, the powders run together into a pasty 
mass. This is forced through a coarse riddle, and 
the granules are dried by a gentle heat. 

Citrate of Potash, K 3 C«H 5 U 7 ,H.,0, is prepared by 
neutralising citric acid with bicarbonate of soda. It 
forms a white, granular, deliquescent powder, which 
acts as a cooling diaphoretic in cases of fever. 
Dissolved in lemon- juice it is of much value in 
rheumatism. It is given in doses of 20 to 30 grains. 

Citrate of Ammonia can only he obtained in 
solution, as when this is evaporated decomposition 
takes place and ammonia escapes. It is employed, 
like the potash salt, in febrile diseases. 

Citrate of Iron and Citrate of Iron and Quinine 
are but examples of a large number of compounds 
obtained in the form of brown or greenish-brown 
scales which are largely used in medicine. In these 
the medicinal value lies not in the citric acid, but 
in the iron or quinine with which it is associated, 
although the acid has doubtless a subsidiary action. 
A peculiarity about these ‘ scale preparations, ’ as 
they are called, is that the inky taste, so character- 
istic of iron in the lorni of steel drops, is in great 
measure removed. Citric acid also forms a series 
of organic salts called citric ethers, of which 
citrate of ethyl is an example. Lemon-juice, in 
which citric acid is the most active ingredient, is a 
most valuable medicine in scurvy, and when it 
cannot be obtained the acid may he used as a sub- 
stitute. Citric acid in solution does not, however, 
appear to be nearly so effective as the juice itself. 


Citron ( Citrus medico), a tree cultivated in the 
south of Europe and other warm temperate or 
subtropical countries for its fruit; a native of 
northern India. By many botanists the lemon 
( C. Limonimi ), the lime ( C. Limetta), and the 
bergamot (6 f . Bcrgamea) are reckoned varieties; 
but it at any rate avoids confusion to describe these 
separately. The fruit is large, warty, and fur- 
rowed. The pulp is acid and cooling, and is used in 
the preparation of syrups, lemonade, &c.; but the 
part chiefly valued is tlie thick and tender rind, 
which has a delicious odour and flavour, and is 
preserved or candied. From this also the fragrant 
Oil of Citron, or Oil of Cedrate, used by perfumers, 
is procured. In Germany the name cedrate is 
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extended to all kinds of citron, and the name citron 
is usually given to the lemon. The fruit of the 
largest kinds (var. macrocarpa) sometimes weighs 
5 lb. In the United States the name citron is 
applied to different varieties of the melon, espe- 
cially one resembling the water-melon, but edible 
only when made into preserves or pickles. It is 
probable that the citron is meant in some passages 
of the Old Testament where the word apple is used 
in the English version. 

Citronwood, or Citrus- wood, the most costly 
furniture- wood of Homan antiquity, is usually re- 
garded as derived from Biota {Thuja) orientalis, 
or possibly from Callitris quadrivalms, allied coni- 
ferous trees, both popularly known as Arbor Vitw 
( oriental and African ). Cicero is said to have paid 
an enormous sum for a table of this wood. 

Citrus a genus of Aurantiaceie (q.v.), trees and 
shrubs of tropical, subtropical, and warm temper- 
ate Asia, but many of them now cultivated in all 
similar climates for their fruit. To it belong the 
Orange, Citron, Lemon, Lime, Bergamot, Shaddock, 
Forbidden Fruit, &c. 

CittA di Castello. a town of Central Italy, on 
the Tiber, 25 miles NNW. of Perugia. It has a 
castle, a cathedral, and several palaces rich in 
works of art. In the church of Santa Trinity is 
preserved Raphael's first commission, a guild- 
oanner. Pop. 5433. 

Cittaveccliia* See Malta. 

City (Fr. citt, Lat. civitas ). In the sense in 
which it was first used in the Romanic languages 
of modern Europe, the word city, like its Latin 
original, was probably equivalent to state {res- 
puolica) rather than to town or borough ( urbs, 
munietpium). This usage may be contrasted with 
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that of the Greek term polis , which, originally 
denoting merely a town or collection of households, 
came afterwards to be frequently used as synony- 
mous with politeia , a state or free community. 
Perhaps the nearest example in the present day to 
the city in the above sense is to be found in such of 
the cantons of Switzerland as consist chiefly of a 
town and its surroundings, for example, Geneva. 
It is difficult to find any precise meaning attached 
to the word city in medieval times. In his glossary 
of medieval Latin terms Ducange defines civitas as 
nrbs episcopates , that is, a town in which there 
exists an episcopal see; but this restricted use of 
the word, though commonly accepted, rests on no 
sufficient ground (see Cathedral). It would 
seem in fact that from a very early period in 
English history towns have been denominated 
either civitas, villa , or buraum, and the inhabitants 
thereof civcs, homines , and burgenses , indifferently. 
Thus in Domesday Book we find mention of the 
city (civitas ) of Norwich, of Exeter, and of Coventry, 
but town #f Ipswich, of Bedford, and of Shrews- 
bury ; while Gloucester and Leicester are styled 
botli city and borough (burg urn). 

In its modern sense the term city, as used in the 
United Kingdom, is generally applied to all towns 
which are incorporated, and winch either arc or 
have been sees of bishops. See Borough. 

In the United St; Jus, a city is an incorporated 
town, invested with the highest municipal privi- 
leges and duties. In some states, 10,000 inhab- 
itants are requisite to the formation of a city 
government, while in the new states a less number 
is required. A city has power to legislate upon 
local matters pertaining to it in accordance with 
the provisions of its charter, granted by the 
sovereign power of the people through the legis- 
lature of a state. In several of the Western States 
cities are organised under a general law, all having 
over 15,000 inhabitants being designated cities of 
the first class ; under 15,00Q and over 2000, cities of 
the .second class ; and all villages with less than 
2000, cities of the third class. 

In the case of towns which have grown greatly 
beyond their original dimensions it is not unusual 
to give the name of city to the space which they 
originally occupied — thus, we speak of the City of 
London, in contradistinction to the metropolis, 
la CiU of Paris, and similarly of other places. 

A citizen (Fr. citoycn, Lat. civis) is defined by 
Aristotle to be one to whom belongs the right of 
taking part both in the deliberative, or legislative, 
and in the judicial proceedings of the community 
of which he is a member ( Politics , iii. 1). A 
citizen, therefore, can exist only in a free state. 
Between a citizen and a subject there is tins dis- 
tinction, that whilst the latter merely is governed, 
the former also governs; and. thus, though every 
citizen is a subject, many subjects are not citizens. 
At first the rights of citizenship in Athens and 
other Greek communities were readily attained by 
those who were not born to them ; but at. a later 
period, when the organisation of Greek civic life 
had reached a high degree of perfection, admission 
to the roll of citizens was procured with great 
difficulty. In Home, under the early law, there 
were perfect and less perfect citizens ; that which 
peculiarly distinguished the higher class was the 
right to vote in a tribe, and the capacity of 
enjoying magistracy. All the private rights of 
citizenship (the jus connnbii and jus commercn) 
belonged to the citizens of the lower class. Under 
these two classes, again, there were two others, 
originally aliens — the Latini and the Peregrim. 

Roman citizenship was acquired most commonly 
by s birth, but for this it was requisite that, both 
father and mother should be citizens. If a citizen 
married a Latina or a Peregrina, even believing 


her to* be a citizen, the children begotten of the 
marriage followed the status of the mother. In 
the earlier days of the republic, citizenship could 
be conferred on a stranger only by means of a lex — 
i. e. by a vote of the people assembled either in one 
or other of the Coniitia. AVlien the imperial power 
was established, however, the public rights which 
formed the chief characteristic of the full Homan 
citizenship became little more than empty names ; 
and the only value which thenceforth attached to 
it consisted m the private rights which it conferred. 
St Paul was ‘ free-horn ’ — i.e. bom a citizen. Such 
as it was, the constitution of Caracalla extended 
it to the free inhabitants of the whole Roman 
empire, and under Justinian the only divisions of 
subjects henceforth was into citizens and slaves. 

In France, during the Revolution, the word 
citizen was adopted by the republicans as the most 
appropriate term to express the grand principle of 
libertt, tgalitt, ct fraternity It took the place 
of Monsieur. Every Frenchman became Citoycn in 
relation to other Frenchmen, the highest in official 
station being so addressed by the lowest. The 
usage gradually died out after the assumption of 
imperial power by Napoleon. In its modern use, 
the term citizen is applied in Britain and elsewhere 
either specifically to a dweller in a town, or to 
any one who is either born in the country or has 
become legally naturalised in it. 

In the United States, the words ‘citizens’ and 
‘ people ’ are synonymous terms. From the point of 
view of American constitutional law, a citizen being 
a member of the political community to which he 
belongs, every person liom in the United States and 
subject to its" jurisdiction falls within the definition. 
An alien may become a citizen by being natural- 
ised under the Acts of Congress. Again, a citizen 
of the United States residing in any state of the 
union is a citizen of that state. There being a 
government in each of the several states, as well as 
a government of the United States, a person. may 
he at the same time a citizen of both, but liis rights 
as a citizen under one of these governments differ 
from those under the other. Thus, although the 
government of the United States is supreme and 
paramount to the states, it cannot secure to the 
citizen rights or privileges which are not placed 
under its jurisdiction by* the constitution. On . the 
other hand, n person may be a citizen of the United 
States and not he a citizen of any particular. state, 
having his residence in one of the territories, or 
not having a fixed residence in any state. 

Citizens of each state are entitled to all privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several states, 
and citizens of all other states have the right to go 
into any state and cany on business, to hold pro- 
perty and be protected like the citizens of that 
state in their rights. It may further be observed 
that under the existing constitutional law, children 
born of Chinese parents are citizens of the United 
States, hut Chinese aliens are incapable of becoming 
citizens. See Naturalisation, Alien, Borough; 
and Fustel de Coulanges, La CiU antique ( 1864). 

City Of Refuge. By the Jewish law with 
regard to unintentional manslaughter, indicated 
in Exod. xxi. 13, and fully set forth in Num. 
xxxv., Deut. xix., and Josh, xx., the parts of 
Palestine to the west and east of the Jordan were 
each divided into three districts, and in each 
district was a city in which the manslayer should 
at once with all speed seek refuge. If the elders 
of tlie city of refuge recognised the manslayer s 
claim to the right of asylum, he was provision- 
ally secure from the gocl or avenger. He was 
then set before the community (represented by 
its elders) in the midst of which the deed was 
done, that they might decide judicially whether 
the right of asylum should he further extended 
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to him* In that event lie was free to return 
and sojourn in the city of refuge; and after- 
wards, if the goel found him outside it, he had a 
right (though not the duty) to kill him. Not till 
tlie death of the high -priest was he at liberty to 
return home. See Blood (Avenger of) ; and for 
the usage in other countries, see Sanctuary. 
Ciudad Bolivar* See Angostura. 

Cilldadcia. a seaport town (formerly capital) 
of the island of Minorca, on the west coast, with 
a cathedral, ruined fortifications, and exports of 
cattle, wool, cheese, and building-stone. Pop. 
(1878) 7777, 

Ciudad Real' (‘royal city;’ Ciudad being 
Lat. civitas ), a town of Spain, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name— area, 6042 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1885) 280,642— situated on a plain between the 
rivers Guodiana and Jabalon, 105 miles S. of 
Madrid by rail. It is a poor, dull place, but has a 
fine Gothic church, and remains of the old town- 
walls, with one handsome gateway. There are 
manufactures to a small extent of coarse woollens, 
linen, and table-cloths, ami a trade in the agricul- 
tural produce of the district. Pop. (1877) 13,589; 
(1885) 13,365. 

Ciudad Rodri'gO ( ‘ Rodoric’s Town ’ ), a for- 
tified town of Spain, 17 miles from the Portuguese 
frontier, and 56 SW. of Salamanca by rail, on a 
steep hill above the river Agueda, which is here 
crossed by a fine bridge. It is a poor, dirty town, 
with a Gothic cathedral. It was taken by the 
English (1706) and French (1707) in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, but is chiefly of in- 
terest for its sieges during the Peninsular war. In 
the soring of 1810 the French under Massena in- 
vested the town, and after a gallant defence by the 
Spaniards, it was forced to surrender on the 10th 
July. Meanwhile Wellington was gaining time to 
strengthen his lines at Torres Vedras ; and in 
January 1812 he pounced down on Ciudad Rodrigo, 
and after a siege of eleven days, took the place by 
assault. For this brilliant achievement he was 
created an English earl, and, by the Spanish 
Cortes, Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo. Pop. 6856. 

Civet ( Vtverra), a genus of cat-like carnivores. 
Besides several species of Vivcrra proper, there are 
sundry other closely related forms, such as the 
Genettes, which some regard as separate genera. 



The long, thin body, the pointed head, the short 
legs, and small hairy feet are external characteris- 
tics. The larger species, such as the two first 
named below, are rather larger than a fox, but 
the Viverricula, the Genettes, &c. are often de- 
cidedly smaller. They are active and fierce car- 
nivores. The civets are best known in connection 
with the strong perfume obtained from two (per- 


ineal ) glands near the anus. Such glands are com- 
mon enough : it is only their penetrating fragrance 
which is peculiar. The civet perfume of commerce 
is obtained from V. civctta , the African civet or 
civet cat; from V. zibetta , the Indian civet of 
Bengal, China, and the Malayan region ; from V. 
tanr/alunga, similar in distribution to the last ; and 
from Vimrricula malaccensis , the Raase of India, 
China, Java, and Sumatra. .Civets are often kept 
in confinement for the sake of the perfume, which 
is removed from the glands about twice a week 
by means of a small spatula, and is obtained 
most abundantly from the male, especially after 
he has been irritated. A dram is a large quantity 
to obtain at a time. Abyssinia is one of the 
principal seats of the trade, and Java another. 
The perfume is most used in the East. 

Civil Damage Acts passed in several of the 
United States, giving to husbands, wives, children, 
parents, guardians, employers, and others who 
nave sustained injury m person or property or 
means of support, by any intoxicated person in 
consequence of such intoxication, the right of 
action against the person who sold or gave away 
the liquor which caused such intoxication, have 
been held to be constitutional. In some cases 
the right of action has been extended to the owner 
of the premises where such intoxicating liquor has 
been obtained. 

Civil Death. See Death (Civil). 

Civil Engineer. Sep Engineer. 

Civilian is either a person w hose pursuits are 
civil— i.e. neither military nor naval ; or one who 
is skilled in the civil law— a student, professor, or 
doctor of the Roman civil law. 

Civilisation. See Anthropology, Archie, 
ology, Art, Government. 

Civil Law. See Law. 

Civil List. Down to the period of the Restora- 
tion in 1660, notwithstanding an attempt at nego- 
tiation between James I. and the parliament for 
the commutation of the hereditary revenues of the 
crowm, the W’hole expenses of the government of 
England, civil and military, were included in one 
list, or rather they were defrayed out of wliat w r as 
called the royal revenue. This revenue, which 
arose partly from crown-lands, partly from the 
hereditary excise and other hereditary revenues, 
and partly from the ordinary excise, w as for a long 
period after the Conquest really at the disposal of 
the crown. Even after the supplies w r ere provided 
by parliament, the specific mode of their expendi- 
ture continued to be free from parliamentary con- 
trol. But at the Restoration a distinction was 
made (by statute 12 Charles II.) between the extra- 
ordinary expenses . occasioned by war, and the 
ordinary cost of the civil establishments of the 
country. For the latter the needful funds were 
provided, partly from such crown-lands as were 
still unalienated, and partly from taxes which 
parliament voted for the purpose at the commence- 
ment of each reign. These were called the heredi- 
tary or civil l&t revenues, the amount of which w f as 
in 1689 fixed at £600,000 per annum. During the 
reign of William III. the civil list was twice raised, 
and in 1698, after the w r ar with France, stood at 
£700,000. To provide the additional sum a new 
subsidy of customs w as granted to the king for life. 
The branches of expenditure included under this 
head were the follow ing : ( 1 ) The royal household ; 
(2) the privy purse ; (3) the royal palaces ; (4) the 
salaries of the chancellor, judges, great officers of 
state, and ambassadors; (5) the incomes given to 
the other members of the royal family; (6) the 
secret-service money, pensions, and other irregular 
claims. The support of the army and navy was, 
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however, provided for by an annual vote of the 
House of Commons, and the interest of the national 
debt was never charged against the civil list. Dur- 
ing Queen Anne’s reign matters remained nearly 
on their former footing ; the civil list remaining at 
£700,000, provided for out of the excise on liquors, 
the new subsidy of customs of 1698, and the land 
revenues of the crown. This was also the amount 
during the reign of George I., but on the accession 
of George II. it was raised to £800,000 ; and again 
in the fifty-fifth year of the reign of George III. it 
had to be further raised to £1,030,000. George 
III. surrendered some portions of the hereditary 
revenue of the crown which had been retained by 
his predecessors, and the annuities to members of 
the royal family were now paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund (q.v.) to the amount of £260,000. 
When George IV. succeeded to the throne, 
£255,000 of expenditure was transferred to other 
funds, and the civil list was fixed at £850,000 
per annum. The crown enjoyed, in addition, the 
hereditary tevenue of Scotland, amounting to 
about £110,000, and a separate civil list was kept 
up for Ireland of £207,000. Against these large 
sums, however, were still placed many charges 
which belonged to the nation rather than the 
crown ; and it was not till the 15th November 1830 
that Sir Henry Parnell, afterwards Lord Congleton, 
carried a motion for the appointment of a select 
committee for the purpose or separating the proper 
expenses of the crown from all other charges. The 
result of this measure was the act, 1 Will. IV. c. 
25, for the regulation of the civil list. The sum of 
£510,000 was in 1831 granted to his majesty, and 
exclusively devoted to the privy purse, the salaries 
and expenses of the royal household, secret-servico 
money, and pensions. The separate list for Ireland 
was discontinued, and the Scotch hereditary 
revenues and other items were directed to be paid 
into the Exchequer. The change was rather a re- 
distribution, which enabled the country to look 
more closely into its expenditure, than a real 
reduction of the civil list. 

On the accession of Queen Victoria, the civil 
list, which had long been of the nature of a 
permanent compact between the monarch and 
the parliament, and as such beyond the control 
of parliament during the life of the sovereign, 
was settled by 1 and 2 Viet. chap. 2. The Queen 
surrendered the hereditary revenues of the crown 
for life, in consideration of a yearly sum of 
£385,000, charged against the Consolidated Fund, 
to be devoted solely to the support of Her Majesty’s 
household, and the honour and dignity of the crown. 
The application of this sum was intrusted to the 
Lords of the Treasury, who were directed to pay 
yearly (1) to the Queen’s privy purse, £60,000; 
(2) salaries and expenses of the royal household, 
£231,260; (3) retiring allowances and pensions to 
officers, &c. of the household, £44,240; (4) for royal 
bounties, alms, and special services, £36,300 ; ( 5 ) 
general expenditure of the court, £13,200. This 
sum of £385,000 does not include the annuities of 
£40,000 per annum to the Prince, and £16,000 per 
annum to the Princess of Wales, nor the other 
grants made by special acts of parliament to mem- 
bers of the royal family. It is provided that if the 
civil list charges in any one year shall exceed the 
total sum of £400,000, an account of the particulars 
of excess shall be laid before parliament in thirty 
days. Besides the above sum, Her Majesty was 
accorded the right of granting new pensions, to 
the amount of £1200 every year, ‘ to persons who 
have just claims on the royal beneficence, or who, 
by their personal services to the crown, by the 
performance of duties to the public, or by their 
useful discoveries in science, and attainments in 
literature and the arts, have merited the gracious 


consideration of their sovereign and the gratitude 
of their country.’ These pensions amount to 
about £25, 000 per annum, so that the gross sum 
allotted to the civil list every year is now about 
£410,000. 

Civil Service* Under tins head are classed 
all officers of the crown who do not belong to the 
military or naval services. and are engaged in the 
administration of the civil affairs of the state, such 
as the collection of the revenue, the administration 
of law and justice, the performance of the executive 
duties of the government, and the representation 
of the country abroad. Originally the civil service 
was a body small in number ami personal to the 
sovereign, but with the growth of popular control 
over state affairs, the numl>er of persons employed 
under government has vastly increased, and tliere 
have been many new departments called into 
existence to carry out fresh laws. For instance, 
the Education Department was established to ad- 
minister the grants made by parliament in aid of 
public education, the Poor-law Commission for the 
administration of the Poor-laws, and’ the Board 
of Trade for the purpose of carrying out new laws 
relating to shipping and railways. Posts in the 
civil service were originally in the gift of the min- 
isters of the crown, and no qualifying test was 
applied, though in some departments tests of 
competency were applied by the authorities at 
their sole discretion to candidates for clerkships. 
Amongst these departments were the Admiralty, 
the Audit Office, the Customs, the Excise, the 
General Register Office, the National Debt Office, 
the Ordnance Office, the Pay-office, the Post- 
office (London), the Stationery Office, the Trea- 
sury, and the War Office. - But no examination 
whatever took place on appointment to some of 
the most important offices of the state, such as tho 
Homo Office, tho Foreign Office, the Colonial 
Office, the Board of Trade, the 'Office of Works, or 
the Office of Woods. The inadequacy of these 
arrangements having been forcibly pointed out in 
1853 in a report by Sir Stafford Northcote and Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, an order in council which was 
issued in 1855 directed that tests of fitness. should bo 
insisted upon as regards all junior situations in all 
departments of the civil service, and that such 
tests should he applied hv a separate and inde- 
pendent hoard created for the express purpose. 

A Board of Commissioners w r as appointed, and 
entered at once upon its duties. Home time, how- 
ever, w as required to bring under the new system 
all the situations and employments which it w’as 
intended to affect. Not the least important of the 
tests w’ere directed to the proof of a candidate’s 
fitness in respect of age, health, and character. 
The Superannuation Act, 1859, made, the grant 
of certificates by the Commissioner^;#!** essential 
condition, in ordinary cases, to the receipt 
of a pension. In tho earlier years 6f the Com- 
mission its proceedings w'ore almost exclusively 
concerned with the examination of candidates 
nominated singly to single posts, the only tpies- 
tion to he deciaed being whether the candidate 
reached or did not reach a minimum standard of 
competency. There w r as no rule providing for 

a etition either open or limited. On the other 
, there was nothing to preclude competition 
if those who had the power of appointment to any 
situation should choose to nominate several candi- 
dates for one vacancy, or to invite applications 
from the public at large. The average ratio of 
nominees to places w r as about three to one. But, 
as many of the nominees failed to reach the 
minimum standard, the proportion of competent or 
effective candidates was lower, sometimes not more 
than one to one, a result of course inconsistent 
with the idea of competition. To remedy this defect 
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it was arranged in 1861, on the recommendation of 
a select committee of the House of Commons, 
that persons nominated to clerkships in the gift 
of the Treasury should first he subjected to a 
test examination of an elementary character, 
and that those who passed this test should after- 
wards compete in the proportion of three can- 
didates to a vacancy. In 1870 the plan was 
superseded, as far as regards these clerkships, by 
open competition. Limited competitions have, 
however, continued for various situations in respect 
of which the heads of departments retain the right 
of nomination. It was not until some years after 
the promulgation of the order of 21st May l8oo 
that the experiment of entirely open competition 
was tried. The first absolutely open competition 
occurred in 1850, when, at the instance of the then 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Derby), *139 
candidates, having offered themselves in answer to 
public advertisement, were examined for eight 
writerships in the India Office. The advantages of 
open competition were formally recognised by a 
resolution of the House of Commons on 24th Annl 
1856, as well as by a select committee of that 
House which sat in I860. 

The general application of the principle of open 
competition to the home civil service dates from 
the order in council of 4th June 1870, which laid 
it down as to certain specified departments com- 
prising the bulk of the service that open compe- 
tition for clerkships and similar situations, instead 
of being, as before, permissible at the discretion 
of the heads of departments, should thenceforth 
be the rule, unless expressly excluded. From 
that date to the present time the field of open 
competition has been continually extending, and 
it now includes several departments which, though 
not necessarily subject to the rule, have thought 
fit voluntarily to accept it. From May 1855 to 
June 1870 tfie number of competitors was 1594 
for 37 appointments; and from June 1870 to 
December 1885 there were 108,400 competitors for 
14,717 appointments. Persons seeking appoint- 
ments in the civil service which are open to com- 
petition must pass either ( 1 ) a special examination 
arranged to suit the class of appointment ; (2) the 
Class 1 examination, which is generally known as 
the Higher Division; or (3) the Lower Division 
examination. From 1870 to 1876 appointments to 
the clerical staff were, except in a few special 
cases, divided as regards examination into Class 1 
and Class 2, the former of which still continues. 
The latter was, however, superseded after the 
report of a Royal Commission over which Sir Lyon 
Playfair presided, by the examination for the Lower 
Division of the service which was constituted by 
order in council of 12th February 1870. This 
order provided that no department throughout 
Her Majesty's civil service shall he permanently 
increased or regulated afresh without providing for 
the introduction of a system whereby such of its 
duties as are of a suitable character shall he per- 
formed by members of the Lower Division. The 
intention of this was to reduce the cost of the 
clerical staff in the various departments. After the 
system had been in force a few years it gave rise 
to much agitation among the clerks, and eventu- 
ally a Royal Commission was appointed in 1886 to I 
inquire into the whole administration of the ser- 
vice. In September 1888 the Commission presented 
its report on the working of the Playfair scheme, 
and on the scales and regulations under which 
pensions are granted. It recommended that the 
service should be divided into ‘ First Division ’ and 
‘Second Division ’to take the place of the Upper 
and Lower Divisions of the Playfair system ; the 
salaries of the ‘ First Division ’ to begin at £200 and 
to rise to £1000 a year, and those of the ‘Second 


Division ’ to begin at £70 and to rise to £350 a year. 
The entire civil service was to be placed on these 
scales so as to secure uniformity and to facilitate 
transfers from one department to another, llie 
Commissioners recommended a revision of the 
pension system with a view of compelling civil 
servants to make some contribution towards their 
pensions, and they suggested a deduction of 5 per 
cent, from salaries for this purpose. These recom- 
mendations of the Commission can, however, only 
take effect when the law is altered and iresli orders 
in council are issued. 

At the census of 1881 there were 50,245 persons 
employed in the civil service, of whom 25,568 were 
officers and clerks, 21,180 office-keepers, messen- 
o-ers, porters, and letter-carriers, and 3497 prison 
officers. Of these 50,245 persons, 45,892 were 
males and 4353 were females. Appointments in 
the civil service as a rule are held for life, and 
confer the right to a pension. The pension system 
was instituted by the Superannuation Act, 1859, 
which provides that the superannuation allowance 
to be granted to persons who shall have served 
in an established capacity in the permanent civil 
service of the state, whether their remuneration 
lie computed by day pay, weekly wages, or annual 
salary, and for whom provision shall not otherwise 
have been made by act of parliament, or who may 
not be specially excepted by the authority of 
parliament, shall be as follows : To any person who 
shall have served ten years and upwards and under 
eleven, an annual allowa«cc of ten-sixtieths of the 
annual salary and emoluments of his office ; for 
eleven yearn and under twelve years, an annual 
allowance of eleven-sixtieths of such salary and 
emoluments; and, in like manner, a further ad- 
dition to the annual allowance of one-sixtieth in 
respect of each additional year of such service until 
the completion of a period of service of forty years, 
when the annual allowance of forty -sixtieths may 
be granted, and no addition shall be made in 
respect of any service beyond forty years. Special 
allowances are made in cases of the .abolition of 
office, and these are entirely in the discretion of 
the Commissioners of the Treasury. Ry the Pen- 
sions Commutation Act, 1871, pensions may be 
commuted by persons entitled to them according to 
a scale which lias been fixed by government. 

In the public accounts of Great Britain the Civil 
Service Estimates fall under the heads of: (1) 
Public Works and Buildings; (2) Salaries and 
Expenses of Civil Departments ; (3) Law and 
Justice; (4) Education, Science and Ai;t; (5) 
Foreign and Colonial Services; (6) Non-effective 
and Charitable Services; (7) Miscellaneous. For 
the public accounts, see Great Britain ; and for 
the Indian Civil Service, see India. 

Civil Service of the United States.— In 
January 1883 Congress passed a law to prevent the 
abuse of the appointing power of the officers of 
government. The President was authorised to 
appoint, with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
three Civil Service Commissioners, whose duty is 
to aid the President in preparing suitable rules 
which shall provide for open competitive examina- 
tions for testing the fitness of applicants for the 
public service, such examinations to he practical in 
their character, and so far as may he relating to 
those inatters which will fairly test the relative 
capacity and fitness of the persons examined to 
discharge the duties of the service. All the offices, 
places, and employments arranged in classes or 
grades are to be filled by selections according to 
grade from among those graded highest as the 
results of such competitive examinations. The 
appointments to the public service in the depart- 
ments at Washington are to be* proportioned upon 
the basis of population to the several states and 
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territories and the District of Columbia. The law 
provides a period of probation before any absolute 
appointment is made, and exempts all persons in 
the public service from all obligation to contribute 
to any political fund or to render any political 
service. It forbids any person in the public service 
using his ollieial authority to coerce the political 
action of any other person or body. Non-competi- 
tive examinations in all proper cases are provided 
for after notice given of a vacancy, the appointing 
power to give notice in writing to the Civil Service 
Commission of the persons selected for appointment 
among those who have been examined. Power is 
given this Commission to make regulations for, and 
to have control of, such examinations, subject to 
the rules made by the President. The Civil 
Service Commission is required to report annually 
to the President, for transmission to Congress, its 
own action, the rules and regulations, and the 
exceptions thereto in force, the practical objects 
thereof, and any suggestions for the more effectual 
accomplish nfent of the purposes of the law. Pro- 
vision is made for holding examinations at con- 
venient places twice each year in every state and 
territory of the United States. 

The Commission punishes by fine and imprison- 
ment all in the public service who wilfully defeat, 
obstruct, or deceive any person in respect to his oi- 
lier right of examination, or who shall corruptly and 
falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon the 
proper standing of any person examined, or Hid in 
so doing, or who shall furnish to any person any 
special or secret information for the purpose of 
either improving or injuring the prospects of any 
person so examined being appointed, employed, or 
promoted. It was provided that after six months 
from the passing of the act, no officer or clerk was 
to he appointed until after passing examination, 
unless specially exempted l>y the act; and no 
person in the habit of using intoxicating beverages 
to excess is to be appointed to or retained in any 
office, appointment, or employment to which the 
act applies. This and subsequent legislation has 
wrought a wonderful change for the better, lessened 
the number of incompetent politicians who thrive 
upon the ‘spoils system’ applying for office, and 
secures a far better class of public servants in all 
departments of the government. 

Civlta' Castellana, a town of Central Italy, 

25 miles N. of Rome by the old Flaminian Road, 
on a plateau of volcanic tufa above the Treja. It 
has a handsome cathedral (1210), and a citadel 
built under Alexander VI., now a state-prison. 
Pop. 4251. In the neighbourhood are remains of 
the Etruscan Patent. 

Civlta' Veccllia, all Italian fortified port, 50 
miles NW. of Rome by rail, on the Mediterranean. 
The harbour is both a commercial and naval one, 
and was originally constructed by the Emperor 
Traian ; the town indeed owed its origin entirely 
to the port of this emperor, and lienee came to be 
known as Portus Trajani. Pop. (1881) 11,980. 
The harbour is formed by two moles and a break- 
water, on which latter is a lighthouse. The place, 
which became a free port under Pope Innocent XII. 
in 1696, is regularly visited by steam -packets from 
Marseilles, Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, Messina, and 
Malta. It suffered at the hands of Goths and ] 
Saracens, and was occupied by the French in 1849. i 
The papal troops opened the gates of the fortress 1 
to the Italian general Bixio in 1870. 1 

Clackmannan, the county town of Clack- 
mannanshire, on the Devon, 2 miles E. by S. ] 
of Alloa. An eminence rising 100 feet above the i 
Forth is crowned by the ruined tower of the Bruces ; < 

and there are also an old market-cross, three i 
churches, and a public hall. Pop. 1503. < 
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^ Clackmannanshire, the smallest county of 
Scotland, lies between the counties of Perth, Fife, 
and Stirling, and slopes from the green Ochil Hills 
to the Forth. Its greatest length is 10 miles ; area, 
38 sq. m. Pop. (1871) *23,747; (1881) 25,677. A 
ridge of high ground, with inferior soil, often 
resting on day, runs west through the middle of 
Clackmannanshire, between the very fertile alluvial 
lands resting on the coal-measures in the south, 
and the North Devon valley in the north. The 
‘Ilillfoots’ have long been celebrated for their 
woollen manufactures; ale and glass bottles are 
largely produced, and there is a trade in iron 
and shipbuilding. Clackmannan is the county 
town, but Alloa is the most important place. 

, Clackmannanshire, with Kinross-shire, returns one 
member to parliament ; anomalously it lifts parishes 
within its circumference politically -Alva in Stir- 
lingshire, and Tulliallan and Culross in Perthshire 
— which it does not embrace judicially. See 
Beveridge, Jkttrcen the Forth and the Ochils 
(1888). 

Cladilim, a genus of Cyperacene, of which one 
specie's, C. Man setts, is a native of bogs and 
marshes in Britain, particularly in Cambridgeshire. 
Its habit is to grow in large masses, but these by 
no means occur frequently. It is rough-edgcel, 
and is consequently hurtful to cattle, but it is used 
for thatching. 

Claiborne Croup, a name given in America 
to certain beds of clay, lignite, shelly sands, and 
marly limestone which occur at Claiborne, Alabama, 
and are believed to belong to the Eocene system. 

Clairae, a town in the French department of 
Lot et-Garonne, on the Lot, 18 mileH NW. of 
Agen. Here line white wines are made. Pop. 
2197. 

Clalraiit, Alexis Claude, mathematician, 
was horn at Paris, 13th May 1713. He early 
exhibited a most remarkable aptitude for mathe- 
matics, and was considered worthy of admission 
to the Academy of Sciences when only eighteen 
years of age. Clairaut wrote a great number of 
scientific papers, hut his fame rests principally 
upon his Thforic dc la Figure de la Terre (1743), 
in which he promulgated the theorem- that the 
variation of gravity on the surface of the earth, 
regarded as an elliptic? spheroid, was altogether 
independent of the law of density ; on his explana- 
tion of the motion of the lunar apogee, a point left 
unexplained by Newton ; and on his computation 
of the time of the return of Halley’s comet. He 
died at Paris, May 17, 1765. 

Clairvaux, a village of France, on the Aube, 
10 miles SE. of Bar-sur-Aube, is remarkable as the 
site of the once famous Cistercian abbey, founded 
in 1115 by St Bernard, who presided over it till his 
death in 1153, when he was buried in the church. 
The unwholesome swampy valley became the 
smiling Clara Vi tills under the efforts of the monks, 
who at Bernard’s death numbered 700 ; after- 
wards the founder’s ascetic rule was disregarded, 
and the simple row of cells gave place to a palatial 
monastery, whose church was reckoned a master- 
piece of architecture, hut was destroyed at the 
Restoration. The abbey, which at one time 
possessed a revenue of 120,000 livres, had been 
suppressed at the Revolution, and the extensive 
buildings are now used as a central prison for the 
thirteen eastern departments of France. 

€lairvoy'ance, the faculty, attributed to 
persons in the mesmeric state, of seeing objects 
not present to the bodily senses, whereby the 
clairvoyant is enabled to describe events passing at 
a distance. For the scientific estimate of such 
claims, see Animal Magnetism. The simple 
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clairvoyance of the professional entertainer is 
easily effected with the assistance of a code, of 
signals and a good memory ; generally the subject 
is blindfolded on the stage, while a confederate 
passing among the audience holds up the objects 
offered to him, and requires them to be named. 

flam is the. common name for bivalves of the 
genus Cliama (q.v.) and some other allied genera. 
The common clam, or soft clam of northern waters, 
is the Mya arena rift, or Chttnm arenana ; it is 
found especially in gravelly mud, sand, and other 
soft bottoms, especially between high and low 
water mark. They are largely used for bait, and 
in New England are a much relished article of food. 
Some kinds of clams rival oysters in popularity in 
New York. The hard clam, or Qualiaug, is the 
Vrnvs mcrecnaria. The (liant Clam, the Tndacua 
Giyas, found in East Indian waters, in lagoons, 
and on coral islands, is of enormous size, the 
animal (which is edible) without the shell weigh- 
ing 20 lb., while with the shell it may weigh 
500 lh. The shells are used as ornaments for 
grottoes and fountains, and as benitiers in Catholic 
churches.— The Beak’s Paw Clam is the Hippo- 
/ms marnlatus , a bivalve mollusc of the Indian 
Ocean, of the family Tridaenida*. The shell is 
one of the most beautiful of bivalves, alike in 
form, texture, and colour. Tt is a favourite shell 
for ornamental purposes. The margins of the 
valves are locked together by closely litting teeth. 
It is 6 by 10 inches in length, broad in proportion, 
and transversed by ribs which are roughened 
by scale-liko inequalities. The general colour is 
white, but there are beautiful spots of purplish-red. 

f’lan (Cael. clann , Manx cluan , meaning ‘chil- 
dren,’ i.e. descendants of a common ancestor ). This 
word became incorporated with the English lan- 
guage at least as early as the 17th century, to 
mean a body of men confederated together by 
common ancestry or any other tie, and in this 
sense it is used both by Milton and Dryden. It 
came to be applied almost exclusively to the 
several communities of the Scottish Highlanders, 
as divided from each other topographically and by 
distinctive surnames. The word lias sometimes 
been applied to those great Irish septs which at one 
time were a sort of separate states ; but these, with 
their characteristic forms of internal government, 
were completely broken down by the power of the 
English predominance, before the word came into 
familiar use in the English language. In Scotland 
it was used in the 16th century to designate the 
freebooters of the Border as well as the Celtic tribes 
of the Highlands; and there were two character- 
istics common to both — their predatory habits, and 
their distribution into communities. The assump- 
tion of a common surname was general, but by no 
means universal. Men of the most various origin 
were in the habit of enlisting under chiefs as men 
now enlist in a regiment. Very often they took 
the chief’s name, hut very often they did not. It 
was essentially a military organisation for defensive 
and predatory purposes; ami the adoption of a 
common name became a mere survival winch kept 
up the idea and theory of patriarchal times ]<>n<r 
after the old tribal system had in all its essentials 
disappeared. In the Act of the Scottish parliament 
of 1587, for instance, which requires landlords to 
hnd security for the conduct of their tenants, it is 
provided that those ‘ who have their lands lvin ,r in 
tar highlands or borders, they making residence 
themselves in the inlands, and their tenants and 
in habitants of their lands being of clans or 
dependars on chieftains or the captains of the clans 
whom the landlords are noways able to command’ 
but only get their mails (or rents) of them, anil no 
other service or obedience, shall noways l>e subject 


to this act hut in manner following.’ Then follow 
provisions for enforcing the law directly on the 
chieftains or captains of those clans residing in 
territories where the owner of the soil— generally 
the merely nominal owner, in terms of some useless 
charter- had no control. It was always the policy 
of the obi law of Scotland to require all the High- 
land clans to have some respectable representative 
—a man of rank and substance, if possible — who 
should he security at court for their good conduct. 
Clans that could find no security were called 
‘broken clans,’ ami their members were outlaws, 
who might be hunted down like wild beasts. The 
Macgregors were a celebrated broken clan, whom 
the law pursued for centuries with sa\ age ingenuity. 
Among other inflictions their name was proscribed, 
and such members of the clan as endeavoured to 
live by peaceful industry in the Lowlands adopted 
derivations from it ; hence we have the names of 
(Jregor, Gregory, and Gregorson or Grierson. 

The clans are never treated in the old Scots acts 
with any respect, or otherwise than as nests of thieves 
and cut-throats. The following passage in the Act 
of 1581 (chap. 112), which virtually authorises any 
Lowlander, injured by any member of a clan, to 
take vengeance against all or any of his clansmen, 
contains a picturesque ami striking account by men 
who knew and had suffered from the system of the 
Highland clans in the ldth century. ‘The saids 
clans of thieves for the most part are companies of 
wicked men, coupled in wickedness by occasion of 
their surnames or nejfr dwellings together, or 
through keeping society in theft or receipt of theft, 
not subjected to the ordinal* course of justice, nor 
to ony ane landlord that M ill make them answer- 
able to the laws, hut commonly dwelling on sundry 
men’s lands against the good-will of their landlords, 
wherethrough true men oppressed by them can 
have no remeid at the hands of their masters, but 
for their defence are oftentimes constrained to seek 
redress of their skaiths of the hail clan, or such of 
them as they happen to apprehend. Likewise the 
hail elan commonly bears feud for the hurt received 


hail elan commonly bears* feud for the hurt received 
by any member thereof, whether by execution of 
laws, or order of justice, or otherwise.’ The High- 
land clans are often spoken of as a feudal institu- 
tion, and it is undoubtedly true that ‘ broken men ’ 
w ere settled upon lands in possession of the chiefs 
on conditions of military service, just as under the 
more perfected system of Norman feudalism. The 
men receiving admission into ‘rooms/ or small 
barns, were in the habit of binding themselves to 
such service by what was called ‘Bonds of Man- 
1 ‘cnt,’ under w hich they engaged to follow their 
chief in all his feuds and quarrels. But, on the 
other hand, chiefship might become, and did often 
become, dissociated from the legal ownership of 
land, and in such cases the people of the clan w T ere 
apt to follow their chief, against the will of their 
landlords. This was the survival of a far more 
remote system which constituted the great danger 
and great corruption of the clans. It dissociated 
the military power of chiefship from the responsi- 
bilities of property, and from subordination to 
settled law. This w r as the evil struck at and 
denounced by the parliament of Scotland in 
repeated statutes. In general the great land- 
nwners were also great chiefs, and the two pow’ers 
then worked in harmony, and on the whole in the 
interests of civilisation under very rude conditions 
of society. But the severance arose not unfre- 
q neatly from the more definite law's and rules 
applicable to the legal descent of landed property, 
l Ims it came about, as the acts above quoted 
explain, that the head of a clan and the owner, 
according to feudal law, of the estates occupied by 
it, were two different persons. Clans aid not 
acknowledge the purely feudal hereditary principle 
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and occasionally would recognise the chiefship in 
a brother or an uncle, in preference to the son of a 
deceased chief. See Trims. 

Clandestine Marriage. See Mark yack. 

Clanwilliam, a division of the Western Pro- 
vince, N. of Cape Town, South Africa, embraces 
within its area the rich valley of Olifant River 
West, with a large stretch of mountain and karroo 
on each side. Chief 'village, Clanwilliam on Jan 
Dissels River. 

Claparrde, Epopard, a Swiss naturalist and 
professor of Comparative Anatomy at Geneva, was 
born in 1832, and died in 1871. He wrote numerous 
works, including those on the fertilisation of eggs 
(1858), on the Infusoria and Rhizopoda (1860), and 
the Annelida of the Hebrides (1861 ). 

Claphaill is a south-western suburb of London, 
lying a mile S. of the Thames. Battersea and 
Clapham form since 1885 one of the London parlia- 
mentary boroughs. Clapham Common is still an 
open commtm of 200 acres. Clapham Junction, in 
Battersea parish, is one of the Busiest ami most 
perplexing railway junctions in the world. --Clap- 
ham Sect was a name given by Sydney Smith to 
the Evangelical party in the Church of England ; 
the Rev. Henry Venn was the vicar of Clapham, 
and some of the most eminent Evangelicals— 
Zachary Macaulay, Wilberforoe, and the Rev. W. 
Romaine — lived there. Thackeray’s Xeirromcs 
has made t lie phrase familiar to a later genera- 
tion. 

€lappcrtoil, IIikjit, African explorer, was 
bom at Annan, Dumfriesshire, in 1>»8. At the 
age of thirteen he wont to sea ; ami having after 
a youthful peccadillo been constrained to join a 
man-of-war, he ultimately distinguished himself by 
his services at Mauritius, and was appointed to 
the rank of lieutenant. In 1817 he returned to 
England on half-pay. Government appointed 
him and Lieutenant Denham to accompany 
Oudney, who was going as British consul to 
Bomu," in an exploring expedition. By way of 
Tripoli and Murzuk, they reached Kuka on Lake 
Tchad in 1822; and Clapperton proceeded west- 
ward, accompanied hv Oudney, who died by the 
way. Ho still pushed on alone as far as SoKoto, 
but was here compelled to retrace his steps, and, 
in company with Denham, returned to England in 
1825. The journey had done much for the know- 
ledge of Bornu and the Houssa country, but the 
great geographical problem of the course of the 
Niger was still much in the same position. To 
solve it, if possible, Clapperton — the rank of com- 
mander having been conferred upon him — started 
again in August 1825, in company with Captain 
Pearce, R.N., Mr Dickson, I)r Morrison, and 
Richard Lander. They commenced their explora- 
tion into the interior from the Bight of Benin. 
HU other companions died early on the journey, 
but Clapperton and his faithful attendant Lander 
reached Sokoto. Here the Sultan detained him, 
and vexation joined to the hardships of the 
journey so affected his health, that he died at 
Changary, near Sokoto, April 13, 1827. See the 
Xarraticc of the lirst journey (1826) ; the Journal 
of the second (1829) ; and the Records of Clapper - 
ton's Last Expedition to Africa , by Richard Lander 
(1830). 

€Ia«lIC ( from Fr. claquer , ‘to clap the hands/ 
or ‘applaud’) is the name given to an institution 
for securing the success of a public performance 
or production, by bestowing upon it preconcerted 
applause, and thus giving the public, who are not 
in the secret, a false notion of the impression it 
has made. The claque is of great antiquity, its 
first invention having been attributed to no less 
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noted a person than Nero. Its supposed origin in 
Rome gives the name of Remains to the claqueurs 
to this day, who are also named r/irraliers du 
lustre, from their position in the middle of the pit. 
The first regular use of the claque as an organised 
and paid body seems to have been during the time 
of the great Napoleon, in the famous struggle 
between Mademoiselle Georges ami Madcmoisello 
Duchesnois, at the TheAtre Francais; and from 
that time its use became almost universal in 
Paris. The chief of the elaque, who is named 
entrepreneur de surds dnnnatiquc, is .an official 
of importance. His business is to attend the 
last two or three rehearsals of a new play; to 
arrange the points at which applause, laughter, 
or tears are to 1>o forthcoming; and to eoimnuni- 
cate his directions to his corps. This is divided 
into several classes. The mam body, whose busi- 
ness it is to applaud, form a solid mass in the 
centre of the pit; and in various parts of the 
theatre are placed rirurs { * laughers’), jtlcurcurs , or 
rather pirn re uses (‘weepers'), and b/sseurs (whoso 
business it is to call bis or encore!). More artistic 
developments of the claqueur are the samjlotcure, 
a female who sobs hysterically ; the pthncusr, who 
faints ; .and the moucheur , a wtdl-dressed gentleman 
who blows his nose with tact at affecting passages. 

The members of the claque are generally men 
who are glad to earn a small sum in any way, hut 
j it is also recruited from the ranks of poor amateurs , 
who in return pay a smaller price for their tickets. 
M. Perrin, the late director of the Th&Ure Francais, 
succeeded in 1878 in alsdishing the claque in his 
theatre ; ami the Grand Opera followed the example 
of the house of Molicre. 

In London there is no regularly organised claque, 
lmt in certain theatres precautions are taken on 
j first nights which have precisely the same effect ns 
the claque. 

Clare, a maritime comity in the province of 
Munster, Ireland, lying between Galway Bay and 
the Shannon. It is seventh in size of the Irish 
counties; length, 07 miles; greatest breadth, 43; 
average, 21 ; area, 1294 sq. m. — The surface is 
mostly hilly, with some mountains, hog, marsh, 
and rugged pasture. There is an undulating plain 
in the centre, from north to south. In the cast 
the hills reach a height of 1758 feet. The sea-line 
is high and rocky, in parts precipitous, and occa- 
sionally from 400 to 080 feet nigh, with many isles 
ami fantastic detached rocks. The chief rivers are 
the Shannon (q.v.) and the Fergus, running south 
27 miles through the middle plain, and by an 
estuary 5 miles broad. The county has about 100 
small halves. Carboniferous limestone is a prevail- 
ing formation ; the south-west third of the county 
forms part of the Munster eoal-fiehl. There tue 
lead-mines, slate ami marble quarries, and many 
chalybeate springs. The chief crops are oats anil 
potatoes. The chief towns arc Ennis (the county 
town), Kilrush, Eiinistiinon, and Killaloe. Pop. 
(1841) 286,394; (1851) 212,428; (1871) 147,864; 
(1881) 141,457, of whom nearly 98 per cent, were 
Roman ( ’atholics. The county returns two members 
to parliament. There are many cromlechs, raths, 
remains of ahlieys, and old castles or towers, and 
several round towers, one at Kilrush being 120 feet 
high. Till the time of Elizabeth the county was 
called Thomond ; its present name comes from an 
English adventurer, Thomas de Clare, who received 
from Henry Ilf. a part of all the land he might 
conquer from the Irish. 

Clare* one of the most interesting of the smaller 
towns of Suffolk, 68 miles NE. of London by rail, 
and 19 SSW. of Bury. Pop. (1881) 1704. It has 
a fine old castle, .anil gives an earl’s title to tho 
British sovereign. See Clarence. 
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Clare Island, an island of Ireland, belonging 
to County Mayo, situated in the Atlantic, at 
the entrance of Clew Hay. It lias a length of 5 
miles, with a breadth of 3 miles. On its north-east 
extremity there is a lighthouse. 

Clare, John, English peasant poet, the son of a 
poor labourer, was born at Helpstone, near Peter- 
borough, July 13, 1793. After some scanty school- 
ing, he began to do outdoor work in his seventh 
year, and for eleven months was an under-gardener 
at Burghley Park ; meanwhile he studied Thomson’s 
Seasons, and l>egan to cultivate verse- writing. He i 
enlisted in the militia (1812), associated with 
gypsies, in 1817 worked at a lime-kiln, but was 
discharged for wasting his time in scribbling, and 
had to apply for parish relief. His Poems, descrip- 
tive of Rural Life mid Scenery ( 1821 ), had a good 
reception from critics and the public. Though the 
Marquis of Exeter and other patrons seem red him 
£45 a year, he continued poor and unfortunate. 
His Shepherd's Calendar (1827) was unsuccessful. 
His Rural Muse (1835) brought him £40, and he 
received £50 from the Literary Fund. Broken 
down in body and mind, he died in the county 
lunatic asylum, Northampton, 20th May 1864. See 
Martin’s Life ( 1865), and Cherry’s Life and Remains 
(1873). 

Clare, St, born in 1 193, of a noble family of 
Assisi, in 1212 retired to the Portiuncula of St 
Francis, and in the same year founded the order of 
Franciscan nuns, which spread rapidly through 
Europe. She died August 11, 1253. Two years 
afterwards, she was canonised by Alexander 1\\; 
her festival falls on August 12. —The Nuns of the. 
Order of St Clara (also called the Poor Clares) at 
first observed the strictest Benedictine rule, but 
the austerity of this rule was mitigated by St 
Francis in 1224, .and further modified by Urban IV. 
in 1265. Several convents adhered to the first and 
strictest rule ; but the large proportion of the nuns 
adopted Urhan’s rule, and are distinguished as 
Urbanists. The existing convents are chiefly de- 
voted to the education of girls. 

Claremont, a mansion at Esher, Surrey, 144 
miles SW. of London, originally built for himself 
by Sir John Vanbrugh. The present house was 
built in 1768 by Lord Clive tor £100, (XX), from 
designs by ‘Capability* Brown. When the Prin 
cess Charlotte was married to Prince Leopold of 
Saxe-Coburg, Claremont was assigned as their 
residence, and here in 1817 she died. In 1848 
Leopold, then king of Belgium, placed it at the 
disposal of his father-in-law, ex-king Louis- 
Philippe, who inhabited it till his death in 
August 1850. At the death of Leopold in 1805, 
an act was passed granting it to the Queen for 
life, after which it was to revert to the country. 
The Queen in 1882 bought the reversion of Clare- 
mont (for £73,000), and it became her private 
property. 

Clarence, an English ducal title, conferred for 
the first time in 1302 on Lionel, second son of 
Edward III. and Philippa. Its origin has by some 
been traced to Clarence, a French name of the 
Greek Klarenza or Clarentm (I tal. Chiarcnza ), a 
decayed port on the west coast of the Peloponnesus 
50 miles SW. of Patras. Before the invasion of the 
Turks it was an important place, and gave the 
title of duke to the eldest son of the prince of 
Achaia. I hat title is said to have come into 
England through Philippa, daughter of the Count 
of Hamault, and wife of Edward III. Other authori- 
ses derive it from the ancient Suffolk town of Clare 
(q.v.). The most notable Dukes of Clarence, all 
royal, are the second son of Henry I V., who fell at the 
battle of Bcauge ( 1421 ) ; the third son of liichard 
ot York, and brother of King Edward IV. (Shake- 


speare’s Clarence), who perished m the lower m 
1478 -ill a butt of Malmsey, according to an un- 
supported tradition ; and William I\., who was 
Duke of Clarence before his accession. 

Olarniceux, or Clakenciedx, the first of the 
two provincial Kings-of-Arms, in England, whose 
jurisdiction of Clarenceux extends to all England 
south of the Trent, that of Norroy (q.v.) com- 
prehending the portion north of that river. The 
title is said to be derived from the Duke of Clarence, 
third son of King Edward 111. Sec II HRALD. 

Clarendon, Constitutions of, were laws 
made by a council of the nobility and prelates held 
at the limiting lodge of Clarendon, 2 miles SE. of 
Salisbury, in 1164, whereby King Henry II. checked 
the power of the church, and greatly narrowed the 
total exemption which the clergy had claimed from 
the jurisdiction of the secular magistrate. These 
famous ordinances, sixteen in number, defined the 
limits of tlie patronage, as well as of the jurisdiction, 
of the pope in England, and provided th#t the crown 
should he entitled to interfere in the election to all 
vacant offices and dignities in the church. The 
constitutions were unanimously adopted, and 
Bucket, the primate, reluctantly signed them. His 
subsequent withdrawal of bis consent, when Pope 
Alexander Hi. declined to ratify them, led to the 
memorable disputes between Beeket and the king 
(see Bkcket). Notwithstanding the persomu 
humiliation to which Henry submitted after 
Pocket’s death, most of /lie provisions of the con- 
stitutions of Clarendon, which w r ere part of a great 
scheme of administrative reform, continued to be 
a perimineri'fc gain to the civil power. See Stubbs, 
Constitutional History , and bis Select Charters . 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde, Earl of, his- 
torian and statesman, was born 18tb February 1608 
at Dinton, near Salisbury, the third son of a Wilt- 
shire squire. Destined for the church, be went up 
to Magdalen Hall in 1622 ; but the death of liis 
elder brothers left him heir to the property, so in 
1625 lie quitted Oxford for the Middle Temple, of 
which his uncle, Sir Nicholas Hyde, the chief- 
justice, then was treasurer. Though he rose in his 

f irofessioii, lie loved letters better than law ; for 
lis friends be chose such brilliant spirits as Falk- 
land, Ben Jonson, and Chilli ngw'ortn, and, in his 
own words, ‘ was never so proud, or thought himself 
so good a man, as when lie was the worst in the 
company.* He married twice— in 1629, Ann, 
daughter of Sir George Ayliflb, whose death six 
months afterwards ‘shook all the frame of his re- 
solutions ;* next, in 1632, Frances, daughter of Sir 
Thomas Aylesbury, Master of Requests and of the 
Mint. She bore him four sons amt two daughters ; 
and with her, till her death in 1667, he ‘ lived very 
comfortably in the most uncomfortable times, and 
very joyfully in those times w hen matter of joy was 
administered.’ 

In 1640 be w as returned for Wootton-Bassett to 
the Short Parliament, for Saltash to the Long ; and 
up to the summer of 1641 be acted heartily with 
the popular party. Then lie drew back. Enough, 
lie deemed, had been done ; a victorious oligarchy 
might prove more formidable than a humbled 
king; nor could he conceive ‘a religion without 
bishops. ’ Charles’s answer to the Grand Remon- 
strance w r as of Hyde’s com] losing, so were most 
of the subsequent aide manifestoes; and though 
in *a midnight interview with the king he declined 
to take St John’s post of solicitor-general, thence- 
forward, with Falkland and Colepeper, he formed a 
veritable privy-council. If only tfiey had know’n 
everything, if only their advice had* always been 
followed ! but no, the attempted arrest of the five 
members bad neither their privity nor their ap- 
proval. Still, Hyde headed tne royalist opposition 
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in the Commons, till, in May 1642, he slipped away, 
and followed Charles into Yorkshire. He witnessed 
Kdgehill ; in 1643 was knighted, and made Chan- 
cellor of t lie Exchequer; in March 164.5 attended 
the Prince of Wales to the west of England ; and 
with him a twelvemonth later passed on to Scilly 
and Jersey. In Scilly, on 18th May 1646, he com- 
menced his history ; in Jersey he tarried two whole 
years. From November 1649 till March 1651 he 
was engaged in a fruitless embassy to Spain ; next 
for nine years he filled the office of a * Caleb Balder- 
stone’ in the needy, greedy, factious little court of 
Charles II., sometimes with 4 neither clothes nor 
fire to preserve him from the sharpness of the 
season, and with not three sous in the world to 
buy a fagot.’ 

Charles had made him High Chancellor in 1658, 
and .at the Restoration he was confirmed in that 
dignity, in November 1660 being created Baron 
Hyde, and in the following April Earl of Clarendon. 
To this period belongs the strangest episode in all 
his autobiography, in November 1659 his daughter 
Anne ( 1638-71 ), then lady-in-waiting to the Prin- 
cess of Orange, had entered into a secret marriage- 
contract with the king’s brother, James, Duke of 
York ; and nine months later they were privately 
married at her father’s house. He, on learning the 
news, if news indeed it was, burst into a passion of 
the coarsest invective against her- -it were more 
charitable to suppose he was acting a part, not 
really less jealous for his daughter’s honour than 
for the dignity of the royal house. Anyhow, people 
fancied that in Catherine of Braganza lie purposely 
selected a barren bride for the king, that so Ins own 
daughter might some day come to the throne. Nor 
as chief minister was be otherwise popular. A 
bigoted churchman, a thorough Conservative, and 
always a lawyer, he would fain have restored tilings 
to the status quo of twenty years earlier. He loved 
a Papist little better than" a sectary, so would have 
nought of Charles’s toleration, ite looked sourly 
on Charles's vices, yet stooped to impose Charles s 
mistress on Charles’s queen. He could not satisfy 
the Cavaliers, who contrasted his opulence with 
their own broken fortunes ; he din more than 
enough to irritate the Puritans. The sale of Dun- 
kirk, the Dutch war, the very Plague and Great 
Fire, all heightened his unpopularity ; ami though 
in 1663 he weathered Lord Bristol's frivolous charges 
against him, in August 1667 lie fell an easy un- 
lamented victim to a court cabal. The great seal 
Avas taken from him ; impeachment of high- treason 
followed ; and on 29th November, at Charles’s 
bidding, he quitted the kingdom for France. All 
hut murdered at Evreux by some English sea- 
men, at last the old man settled at Montpellier, 
where and at Moulins he spent nearly six tranquil 
years. Then moving to Rouen, he sent a last 
piteous entreaty that Charles would permit him to 
‘die in his own country and among liis own chil- 
dren ; ’ nay, at Rouen must he die, oh 9th December 
1674. No monument marks liis grave in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Men’s estimates of Clarendon have varied widely. 
Southey calls him ‘the wisest, most upright of 
statesmen ;’ George Brodie, ‘a miserable sycophant 
and canting hypocrite. ’ The truth lies somewhere 
between the two verdicts, but Southey’s is much 
the truer of the two. The failings and merits of 
the statesman are mirrored in his great History of 
the Rebellion in England (3 vols. 1704-7), with its 
supplement and continuation, more faulty and less 
valuable — the History of the Civil War hi Ireland 
(1721), and the Life of Edward , Earl of Clarendon 
( 3 vols. 1759). An apology more than a history, a 
vindication of himself and* of Charles T., it is not, 
docs not profess to be, impartial ; it suppresses the 
truth, where the truth seemed unfavourable; and 


it is grossly inaccurate —the result of a fallible 
memory. But, Mr Green notwithstanding, it does 
not ‘by deliberate and malignant falsehood’ pervert 
the whole action of Clarendon’s adversaries ; care- 
less and ungenerous be might be, wilfully dishonest 
he was not. And wliat though bis style be prolix 
and redundant, though it ‘suffocate us by the 
length of its periods,’ his splendid stateliness, liis 
anecdotic talent, his development of motives, and, 
above all, liis marvellous skill in portraiture (shown 
best in the character of his dear friend Falkland), 
have rendered the history a classic, imperishable 
where dry-as-dust chronicles have perished. The 
best and latest edition is that by W. Dunn Maoray 
(6 vols. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1889). SVe have, 
besides, twenty-live essays by Clarendon, bis Con- 
templations on the Pm) ms (begun in 1647, and 
linished, like the Life, during liis second exile), 
several controversial writings, and 3 vols. of liis 
State Papers ( 1767 86; calendared, 1872-76). 

Sco Ranke’s able analysis of the History ; works cited 
under Charles I. and Charles II. ; the Hon. Agar- 
Ellia’s Historical Inquiry respecting the Character of 
Clarendon (1827); Duly Theresa Lewis's Lives of the 
Friends and Contemporaries of Clarendon (3 vols. 1852); 
two articles hy Mr lVter Bayne in the Contemporary 
Review (1876); nnd the Life of Clarcndon t by T. ll. 
Lister (3 vols. 1838). 

Clarendon, Gkoikjk William Fkkdkmck 
VlLLlKlts, Earl ok, a great English diplomatist, 
was born in London, 12th January 1800. He was 
a descendant of that Thomas Villiers, second son of 
the Earl of Jersey, who married the heiress of the 
last Lord Claremton of the Hyde family (1752), and 
was made Baron Hyde (1756") and Earl of Claren- 
don (1776). Having studied at Cambridge, lie 
early entered the diplomatic service, and in 1833 
was appointed ambassador at Madrid, where he 
acquired great influence, which ho employed 
in helping Espartero to establish the govern- 
ment of Spain on a constitutional basis. On 
the death of liis unde, the third earl of the 
second creation, without issue, in 1838, he suc- 
ceeded to the title, and in 1840 was made 
Lord Privy Seal under Melbourne. When the 
Whig ministry was broken up in 1841 he became 
an active member of the opposition ; but warmly 
supported Sir Robert Peel ami liis own brother, 
Charles Pelham Villiers, in the agitation for the 
abolition of the corn laws. Under Lord John 
Russell’s premiership lie became President of the 
Board of Trade in 1846, and the following year was 
appointed Lord -lieu tenant of Ireland. He entered 
upon liis duties in troublous times. The insurrec- 
tionary follies of Smith O’Brien and his coadjutors 
might have set the whole country in a blaze but 
for the prompt ami decisive measures which the 
new viceroy adopted, and which soon restored 
general train ini Uity. At the same time, his tact 
and impartiality contributed to allay and reconcile 
the exasperations of party, though it did not avert 
the bitter hatred of the Orangemen. He was 
thanked in the speech from the throne in 1848, and 
next year received the coveted honour of the garter. 
When the Russell cabinet resigned in 1852, Claren- 
don was replaced by the Earl' of Eglinton, but on 
the formation of the Aberdeen ministry next year 
was intrusted with the portfolio of the Foreign 
Office. It was thus upon his shoulders that the 
responsibility for the Crimean Avar actually fell. 
Mr Roebuck’s resolution in 1855 cost him liis office, 
which, however, he soon resumed at Palmerston’s 
desire, and lie sat at the Congress of Paris. Lord 
John Russell Avas Foreign Secretary from 1859 to 
1865, but became Premier on Palmerston’s death, 
when Clarendon returned to the Foreign Office. 
Next year he retired with his colleagues, to resume 
the same office in Gladstone’s government in 1868, 
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which he retained till his death, 27th June 1870. 
Lord Clarendon M as a man of singularly genial and 


ence to medieval times. Since its invention it has 
undergone many changes and improvements, and 


charming manners, who added by his rare tact and the modern clarinet, front the extent, quality, and 
perfect temper an unwonted grace to the difficulty variety of its tone, is one of the most perfect of 
and invidiousness of diplomacy. wind-instruments. The tube of the instrument is 


and invidiousness of diplomacy. 

Clarendon Press. See Buok-tuadk. 

€larens* a beautiful Swiss village on the Lake 
of Geneva, 3£ miles SE. of Yevey by rail. 

Claret (Fr. dairet ) , a term originally applied 
to wines of a light- red colour, hut which is now 
used in England as a general name for the rod 
wines of Bordeaux (q.v.). The name as used in 
England is unknown in France. 


cylindrical, ending in a hell, with lmles to be 
covered by the fingers and left- 
hand thumb ; and keys, generally ^ 
thirteen in number, to supply the Jm 
additional tones and half-tones. VJ 

The mouthpiece is cone-shaped, JM ft 

flattened on one side to form a Ffl HI 

table for the reed ; in the table is II ||| 

a square opening alsmt an inch pi 


I'laretic, Jules (properly Arsene Aknaud), a long and half an inch wide (a in 


versatile French writer and popular novelist, horn 
at Limoges, 3d December J840. While still a 
schoolboy at the Lyeee Bonaparte in Paris, he pub- 
lished a novel, and ere long his facile and clever 

J H'ii made him one of the most important art and 
Iramatie critics and political writers on the Paris 
Press. Ilis short story PicrriUc (1803) had the 
honour to be praised, by George Sand ; and his 
novels, Mademoiselle Cache mi re (1803), and Un 
Assassin, renamed later Robert /Jurat ( 1800), gained 
general applause. Meantime he continued his 
career as a journalist, although 1m suffered some- 
times from the imperial censorship. During the 
Franco-German war he sent a series of remarkable 
letters to the Rappel and Opinion Nationafc , ami 
acquired the materials for a later series of bright I 
ami vigorous anti-German hooks of an historical 
character: J/istoire do la Peculation do 1S70--71 
(new ed. 5 yols. 1875-76); Lcs Prussicns chez Eux 
( 1872 ) ; and Cinq A ns apres , £’ A lsace et la Lorraine 
depntsV Annexion ( 1876). He distinguished himself 
by his conduct during the siege of Paris, and showed 
that ho possessed also high talent for affairs. His 
more important later novels are Madeleine Berlin 
( 1868) ; Le Train 17 ( 1877) ; Monsieur le Ministre , 
an enormous success ( 1881 ) ; Le Million ( 1882) ; 
M tehel Berth ter ( 1883 ) ; and Le Prince Zilah ( 1 884 ). 1 
lie first found a firm footing on the stage with his 
pictures of the great Revolution, Lcs Museadins 
( 1874), Le Regiment de Champagne ( 1877), and Lcs 
Mirabcan (1878); and in 1885 he succeeded M. 
Perrin as Director of the Theatre Francais. An 
English translation of his Life of Camille Des 
moulins was published in 1876. 

Clarification is the process of clearing a fluid 
from a turbid condition, as in the case of Beer 
(<(.v.), or in the action of gelatin in fining British 
Mines. Natural waters containing much organic 1 
matter in mechanical suspension and in chemical 
solution are clarified by the addition of a little 
alum, which is precipitated with the organic I 
matter, aud the water then becomes healthy and i 
refreshing. Liquids are often clarified by strainiim i 
through several layers of cloth, or through , s . in(1 \ 

charcoal The use of the Clearing Nut (q.v.) for 
! clarifying water is general in India. A very 1 
interesting and useful method of clarification is t 
that m which a ‘ centrifugal ’ is employed. This * 
consists of a circular vessel provided w ith an outlet r 
in the centre and also at the circumference, and <i 
winch is so constructed as to be capable of beiim 1 
made to revolve at a very high speed. When the 
muddy liquid is placed in the vessel, and the whole ( 
caused to revolve, it is found that the particles of ( 
dust, mud, or other matter fly to the circumference, a 
leaving the liquid in the centre practically clear, n 
By suitable arrangements the clear liquid’ can be n 
drawn off. 


fig.), on which the reed is fastened 
by the loM'er and thicker end ( b in 
fig.). The table being slightly 
curved towards the point, a gap is 
left betM'een the end of the reed 
and the mouthpiece; and the sound 
depends on the vibration of the 
reed against this curved table. 
The reed is a thin slip from a tall 
grass {A rondo satira) grown in 
Spain. The clarinet has tuo prin- 
cipal registers — viz. the lower, 
called the ohalumeau, from K in 
the bass stave to Bb in the treble ; 
and the upper, of a different 
quality, from lljj| treble stave to Cj£ 
above' tiie stave. Another octave 
higher can he played bv cross- 
fingering, Iqit beyond G the notes 
are not very effective. The differ- 
ence betM'een the lower and upper 
registers is an interval of a twelfth, 
which gives the clarinet a much 
greater compass than the flute, for 


Clarinet : 


tlarinct, or Clarionet, a wind-instrument, 
usually of wood, m which the sound is produced by 
a Hingle thin reed. It is supposed to have been 
m Joseph Christoph Denner, at 

Nuremberg, though some authorities trace its exist- 


» instance, M hich is an octave-scaled n > lu °utlipiece, back 
: I Instrument. The upper register Cluved! J.’flS 

* is fingered exactly like the lower, same with rec<l 

* except that the ID key ( the highest attached. 
s> on the tube, c in fig.) is kept open 

* hy the thumb of the left hand. The Boehm modi- 
fication of fingering (see Flute) has been applied 

1 to the clarinet, but is not so suitable to it as to 
octave-sealed instruments. 

The ordinary difficulties of the fingering are so 
‘ Niuch intensified in jdaying in keys with many 
sharps or Hats, that in orchestras it is usual to have 
instruments of different pitch to simplify the key. 
These are usually the A fa, Bb, and C clarinets, 
though the latter is gradually going out of use. 

In military reed- bands the Bb clarinet is the 
leading instrument, with the addition of one or two 
smaller clarinets in Eb to assist in the sharper 
passages (see Band). Clarinets in various otlier 
Keys have been introduced but seldom used. 

Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Weber, Meyer- 
beer, Spoil r, and Rossini have made extensive use of 
the clarinet in the orchestral compositions, though 
some of the parts M’ritten for the instrument, 
especially m the overtures to tiemiravride, Otello , 
ami uazza Liuba by Rossini, are so difficult as to 
he almost unplayable. 

A tenor clarinet, known as the Basset-Horn 
(q.v), is also used in orchestral music. The Bass 
Clarinet is an instrument of the same construction 
as the ordinary clarinet, an octave lower, usually 
patched in Bb. It is also used in orchestral and 
military hands. 

( lark* S IK Andrew, a distinguished physician, 
M'as born at Aberdeen, 28th October 1826, aiul edu- 
cated at A herdeen and Edinburgh. After an unusu- 
ally brilliant career as a student of medicine at 
Edinburgh, he assisted Dr Hughes Bennett and Dr 
lioheit Knox the anatomist, and next had charge 
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for four years of the pathological department at the 
Haslar Naval Hospital. After graduating at Abcr 
deen in 1854, he settled in London, where he 
acquired a high reputation for his skill in the 
treatment of diseases affecting the respiratory, 
renal, and digestive organs. Among his patients 
were some of the most eminent men in the political 
and literary world of his time, and he will live in 
remembrance as the ‘ beloved physician * of George 
Eliot. He is President of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Honorary Fellow of the Royal College 
of Physicians in Ireland, and Consulting Physician 
to the London Hospital; and is besides LL.I). of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen, a Fellow of the Royal 
Society, and a baronet since 1883. His favourite 
work has been clinical teaching at the London 
Hospital, for which Holl painted his portrait, 
just finished before that artist's lamented death. 
Although his professional success has left him 
scant leisure for writing, he has marie numerous 
important contributions to medical science, both in 
papers contributed to the special journals and in 
such books as Evidences of the Arrestment of 
Phthisis , Lectures on the Anatomy of the Lung, The 
Theory of A sthma , The History of Dry Pleurisy in 
relation to Lung Disease , Penal Inadequacy , The 
A mania of Girls, Neurasthenia, and Mucous Disease 
of the Colon. 

Clark, Sir Jamks, physician, was born at 
Cullen, Banffshire, 14th December 1788. He 
took the degree of M.A. at King's College, 
Aberdeen, studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
London, and entered as a navy surgeon in 1809 — 
a position lie held until 1815. At Rome lie 
ractised eight years as a physician ; *but in 1820 
e settled in London. On the accession of Queen 
Victoria, Clark, who for two years previously had 
acted as physician to the Duchess of Kent, was 
appointed physician in ordinary to Her Majesty, in 
1838 being created a baronet. lie was author of 
a work On the Influence of Climate in the Cure of 
Chronic Diseases (1829), and A Treatise on Pulmon- 
ary Consumption (1835). He died June 29, 1870. 

Clark, Thomas, chemist, was born at Ayr in 
1801, and studied at Ayr Academy. He became a 
chemist in Glasgow, lectured on chemistry there, 
and in 1833 became professor at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. He fell into ill-health in 1843, and died 
27th November 1867. His name is specially re- 
membered for his discovery of the soap-test for 
hardness in waters, and his method of softening 
water by means of caustic lime. See Water. 

Clark, William George, an eminent scholar 
and man of letters, was born in March 1821, and 
educated at Sedbergh and Shrewsbury under Ken- 
nedy. He entered Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1840, and, graduating second classic in 1844, was 
elected fellow of his college, where he resided 
till his retirement in 1873. lie had been ordained 
in 1853, but wrote to bis bishop resigning his 
orders in 1869, and published Ins reasons in a 
remarkable pamphlet, The Present Dangers of 
the Church of England. He acted long as tutor 
in his college, and was public orator in the univer- 
sity from 1857 to 1869. He died at York, 6th 
November 1878, bequeathing to Trinity College 
property to endow a lectureship on English litera- 
ture, to which Mr Gosse was appointed in 1883. 
Clark travelled in Spain, Greece, Italy, and 
Poland, during the long vacations, and published 
lively accounts’ of his experiences. In 1850 he 
helped to edit the Sabrince Corolla , himself con- 
tributing some of the most finished versions therein. 
He also edited the first series of Cambridge Essays 
(1855), and long acted as one of the editors of the 
Journal of Philology. Other works were his edi- 
tion of George Burnley's Essays (1858), and Lec- 


tures on the Middle Ages and the Revival of Learning 
(1872). His greatest work was the famous Cam- 
bridge ShakesjM'are (9 vols. 1863-66), planned by 
Clark, and prepared in cuHalxirAtion with Mr 
Glover and afterwards Mr Ahlis Wright. Its text 
was reprinted in the popular ‘Globe Edition’ 
( 1 S04 ). Clark's projected edition of Aristophanes 
was unhappily left unfinished. 

Clarke, Adam, Wesleyan divine, was born 
about 1762, at Movbeg in County Londonderry. 
Under John Wesley sin lluence he studies l at King’s- 
wood, near Bristol, and l»egan to preach in 1782. 
Like his brethren, lie moved from place to place, 
from the Channel Islands to Shetland, but after 
1805 lived mostly in London. Although j>eri- 
patetie preaching is scarcely conducive to scholar- 
ship, Clarke contrived to find time for extensive 
study of the classics, the Fathers, oriental lan- 
guages, and natural science. Aberdeen gave him 
the degree of LL.I). in 1808, and many learned 
societies admitted him to membership. His first 
work was it Bibliographical Dictionary (8 vols. 
1802 6). The Board of Commissioners on the 
Public Records selected him to edit Kyrner’s 
End era, but his health obliged him to abandon 
the work before he had finished the second volume. 
He also edited ami abridged several other works, 
but the great work of his life was his edition of 
the Holy Scriptures (8 vols. 1810-26) with a com- 
mentary, into which were compressed all the 
results of his varied reading. While orthodox in 
essentials, Clarke had some unusual notions. 
Thus, he denied the eternal sonship of Christ 
while maintaining his divinity ; held that Judas 
repented unto salvation, and that the tempter of 
Eve was a baboon, not a serpent. He died August 
26, 1832. »See his Life (3 vols. 1833). 

Olarkc, Charles and Mary Cowden, one 
of the most amiable among the pairs of English 
writers. Charles was born 15th December 1787, at 
Enfield, Middlesex, where his father kept a school 
at which Keats was a pupil. His name is im- 
perishable linked with tne dawning genius of the 
poet— but seven years younger than himself —who 
in a poetical epistle ( 1816) addresses Clarke as ‘you 
who first taught me all the sweets of song.’ He 
early imbibed a passion for the theatre, and after 
his parents' retirement to Ramsgate, continued to 
iay frequent visits to London, where he formed the 
riendship of Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Ilazlitt, Charles 
and Mary Lamb. After his father’s death in 1820, 
lie became a bookseller in London, and ere long 
partner as music publisher with Alfred Novello, 
whose sister, Mary Victoria (born 1809), he married 
in July 1828. A year later Mrs Cowden Clarke 
l»egan her famous Concordance to Shake sj)cnr d s 
Plays, published after sixteen years’ toil in 1845. 
The married life of the pair was exceptionally 
happy, and they enjoyed the warm friendship of 
most London men of letters, from Lamb and 
Hazlitt down to Douglas Jerrold, Macready, and 
Charles Dickens. In 1834 Clarke began that 
twenty years’ course of public lectures on Shake- 
speare "and other dramatists and poets which 
brought him so much celebrity and profit. He read 
admirably, ami put the fruit of much sound study 
and profound thought into the preparation of the 
lectures. Some of his courses of lectures were pub- 
lished, as his Shakespeare Characters, chiefly those 
Subordinate (1863), and M olid re Characters ( 1865 ). 
In 1859 he published Carmhut Minora , a volume of 
fair original verse, and in 1863 he edited the poems 
of George Herbert. The joint productions^ of the 
pair were the valuable Shakespeare Key (1879) ; an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works with good if some- 
what verbose annotations (1869), now re-issued as 
Cassells Illustrated Shakespeare ; and Recollections 
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of Writers ( 1878), a charming and genial book, full 
of reminiscences of Keats, Lamb, and other famous 
men. In 1856 they went to live at Nice, but 
removed in 1861 to Genoa, where Charles died six- 
teen years later, 13th March 1877. Mrs, Cowden 
Clarke alone wrote several novels, volumes of verse, 
and other works. Of these the best known are 
The Girlhood of Shakespeare's Heroines ( 1850), and 
World-noted Women (1857). See Mary Cowden 
Clarke’s Short Memoir of her Husband ( 1887 ). 

Clarke. Edward Daniel, traveller and author, 
born at Willingdon in Sussex in 1769, studied at 
Cambridge, and from 1790 to 1799 was employed as 
tutor and travelling-companion in several noble- 
I men's families, making the tour of Great Britain, I 
f Franco, Italy, Switzerland, and Germany. In 1799 
lie set out on an extensive tour with a young man 
of fortune ; they traversed Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Lapland, Finland, Russia, the country of 
the Don-Cossacks, Tartary, Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt, Greece, and did not return to England till 
1802. In 1807 Clarke began a course of lectures on 
mineralogy at Cambridge. He presented to the 
university library a number of valuable marbles 
collected during his travels ; his manuscripts he 
sold to Oxford ; and the university of Cambridge 
purchased his collection of minerals. Ordained m 
1805, he held two livings from 1809 until his death, 
9th March 1822. His Travels (6 vols. 1810-23) 
were received with extraordinary favour ; his 
other works, chiefly on antiquarian subjects and 
mineralogy, are now of little value. See his Life, 
by Bishop Otter (1825). 

Clarke, Hyde, an English financier and philo- 
logist, bora in London in 1815, was employed as a 
civil engineer in the improvement of Morecambe 
I Bay ana Barrow, and next in the promotion of 
i telegraph and railway service in Upper India. He 
I became cotton councillor in Turkey, and in 1868 
founded the Council of Foreign Bondholders, whose | 
affairs he administered for some years. H e lias done 
much to promote the Anthropological Institute and 
the Press Fund. His writings include books and 
pamphlets on railways, foreign loans, banking, 
mythology, and comparative philology, especially 
the native American languages and their supposed 
connection with those or the Old World, unfor- 
tunately his views are much more original than 
sound, and most of his generalisations have failed 
to commend themselves to really scientific philolo- 
gists. Among his books are The rre-IIellen ic Inhab- 
itants of Asia Minor (1864), The Mediterranean 
Populations from Autonomous Coins (1882), &c. 

Clarke, James Freeman, theologian, was 
born in Hanover, New Hampshire, and studied at 
Harvard and Cambridge Divinity School. He be- 
came a Unitarian pastor, and in 1841 founded the 
Church of : tjfie jpisciples at Boston. From 1867 to 
, 1871 he <>f Natural Theology in Harvard 

University. He died 8th June 1888. He assisted 
in preparing the memoirs of the Marchioness Ossoli ; 
ana among his numerous works are books on the 
forgiveness of sin, on prayer, and on orthodoxy, 
Steps of Belief ( 1 870 ), Ten Great Religions ( 1 871-83 ), 
Common Sense in Religion (1879), manual of Uni- 
tarian Belief ( 1884 ), and Vexed Questions ( 1886). 

Clarke, UR Samuel, an eminent philosopher 
and theologian, was born at Norwich, October 11, 
1675, and educated at Caius College, Cambridge. 
The system of Descartes at that time held almost 
universal sway ; hut this failing to satisfy his mind, 
he adopted the views of his contemporary and 
friend Newton, and expounded them in the notes 
to his edition of Itohault’s Physics. Along with 
philosophy he pursued the study of theology and 
philology. Chaplain from 1698 to Bishop Moore 
r\^)f Norwich, in 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 


Anne, ami in 1709 rector of St James’s, Westminster. 
By his work on the Trinity (1712), in which he 
denied that that doctrine was held by the early 
church, lie raised a violent and protracted contro- 
versy (in which Waterland was his chief oppon- 
ent). The upper house of Convocation, desirous of 
avoiding controversy, rested content with an ex- 
planation, anything hut satisfactory, and a pro- 
mise from Clarke to be silent for the future on that 
subject. His views were of the kind known as 
Scmi-Arian (see Arius). For the rest, Clarke was 
a vigorous antagonist of the Deists of his time ; he 
wrote against materialism, empiricism, and necessi- 
tarianism,* and against Dodwell maintained the 
essential immortality of the soul. He taught that 
the fundamental truths of morals, arising out of the { 
fitness or unfitness of certain relations, were as , 
absolutely certain as the truths of mathematics. | 
Space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immaterial being. His most famous 
work is Discourse concerning the Being and Attri- 
butes of God, originally the Boyle Lectures of 1794-5. 
They were expressly m answer to Hobbes, Spinoza, 
Blount, and other freethinkers, and contained the 
famous and elaborate demonstration of the exist- 
ence of God, often, but inaccurately, called an 
a priori argument, on which his fame as a the- 
ologian largely rests. At the instigation of the 
Princess of Wales, Clarke entered into a keen 
correspondence with Leilmitz on space and time, i 
and their relations to God, and on moral freedom. | 
This correspondence was r published under the title 
of Collection of Papers which passed between Dr 
Clarke and Mr Leibnitz (1717). He was not merely 
a keen dialvctician and a man of great strength of 
mind, but was possessed of great general ability. 
He published several collections of much admired 
sermons and innumerable pamphlets, besides a 


posthumous Exposition of the Church Catechism 
and a beautiful edition of Ciesar (1712); that of 
Homer (1729- 32) was completed by his son. He 
died 17th May 1729. A collected edition of his 
works appeared in 4 vols. (1738-42), with a Life 
by Hoadly. His friend Wbiston also wrote a Life 
(1741). 

Clarkson, Thomas, philanthropist, the son of 
a clerical schoolmaster at Wisbeach, where he was 
born, March 28, 1760. From St Paul’s School he 
passed to St John’s College, Cambridge, where he 
took a good degree in 1783. His introduction to 
the chief interest of his life was his gaining a 
prize for a Latin essay in 1785, on the question, 
‘Is it right to make slaves of others against 
their will?’ which, in an English translation 
(1786), was widely read. Clarkson henceforward 
devoted himself with indefatigable energy to a 
vigorous crusade against African slavery, both by 
an incessant shower of essays, pamphlets, and 
reports, and by visiting the chief towns of England 
and even Paris to form associations. Wilberforce 
brought the subject before parliament in 1787. 
On March 25, 1807, the law for the suppression of 
the slave-trade passed the legislature— the occasion 
of Words wortlrs sonnet ; 4 Clarkson, it was an 
obstinate hill to climb,’ and Clarkson next wrote a 
History of the Rise , Progress , and Accomplishment 
of the Abolition of the African Slave-trade (2 vols. 
1808). On the formation of the Anti-slavery 
Society in 1823, for the abolition of slavery in the 
West Indies, he became one of its leading members, 
and had the happiness to see the object of its efforts 
attained in the August of 1833. He took an active 
part in other benevolent schemes, particularly in 
establishing institutions for seamen in seaport 
towns similar to the Sailors’ Homes. He was in 
deacon’s orders in the Church of England, but all his 
life kept close to the Society of Friends, although 
he never joined its ranks. He died at Playford 
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Hall, near Ipswich, September 26, 1846, See Lives I 
by Taylor (1839 and 1876) and Elmes (1854). 

Clary ( Salvia sclarea ), a native of southern 
Europe, which has been cultivated from a very 
early period for its aromatic and other propertieis. 

It is a biennial (2 feet), with clammy stem, large, 
heart-shaped, rough, doubly crenate leaves, ami 
whorls of pale-blue flowers in loose terminal spikes, 
with large coloured bracts. Clary is antispasmodic 
and stimulating, and is used for seasoning soups, 
and in confectionery, while a fermented wine is 
prepared from its flowers.— A British species ^ of 
Salvia ( S . Verbenaca) is sometimes called Wild 
Clary ; S. pratensis , Meadow Clary ; and & hor- 
min'um , Annual Clary. See Sage. 

Classics* The term classici was originally 
applied to those citizens of Rome that belonged to 
the first and most influential of the six classes into 
which Servius Tullius divided the population. As 
early as the second century after Christ it is 
applied figuratively by Gellius to writers of the 
highest ranK, and this mode of designation has 
since been very generally adopted both in litera- 
ture and art. Most nations have had at some 
one time a more than usually rich and abundant 
outburst of literature, and they usually style this 
the Classical period of their literature, and its 
most distinguished \ liters their Classics. Thus, 
in Latin literature the classical period may be 
regarded as extending from the time of Varro, 
Cicero, and Lucretius, from about 80 R.O., to the 
time of Juvenal and Suetonius, about 180 A.D. ; 
and is divided into a Golden and a Silver Age. But 
as the great productions of the writers wl artists of 
antiquity have continued to be looked upon by 
moderns as models of perfection, the word classics 
has come to designate, in a narrower sense, the 
best writers of Greece and Rome, and 1 classical * to 
mean much the same as ‘ancient.’ The question 
of the relative value in modem education of the 
study of the classics in this sense has been much 
discussed (see Education). For Classicism as 
opposed to Romanticism, see ROMANTICISM. 

Clastic Rocks (Gr. klastos, ‘broken’) are 
rocks composed of fragmental materials. The term 
includes all rocks of a secondary or derivative 
origin — i.e. rocks like conglomerate, sandstone, 
shale, &c., which have been formed out of the 
remains of previously existing rocks. Besides the 
large class of sand -and -gravel rocks, it also em- 
braces many rocks of organic origin, such as certain 
Limestones ( q.v. ), composed of the debris of shells, 
corals, &c. ; Coals (q.v,), made up of the remains of 
plants ; some Ironstones (q.v.), consisting in whole 
or in part of organic debris. Fragmental volcanic 
rocks, such as Tuff (q.v.) and Agglomerate (q.v.), 
come also into the same division. 

Claude Lorraine (properly named Claude 
Gell£e), a celebrated landscape-painter, was a 
native of Lorraine, and born in 1600. According 
to Baldinucci, a relative who travelled as a lace- 
dealer took Claude when still a boy to Italy, but 
deserted him in Rome. However, he soon found 
employment in grinding colours, and doing other 
menial services tor Agostino Tassi, a landscape- 
painter, from whom he gained some knowledge of 
art. He seems next to have studied under Godfrey 
Waals at Naples, and after some time spent in 
wandering through various portions of Europe, he 
finally settled at Rome in 1627. Here he mode his 
way slowly with the public, and it was about ten 
years afterwards that he received a commission 
from Cardinal Bentivoglio, who introduced him to 
Pope Urban VIII., for whom he executed four 
landscapes, two of which, ‘ La F6te Villageoise ’ and 
4 Un Port de Mer au Soleil Coucliant,* both dated 
1629, are now in the Louvre. His position was 


now assured, and his works were much sought after. 
During his later years he suffered from gout and 
other maladies, and died in November 1682. 

Claude’s landscapes, which number about four 
hundred, are found in the chief galleries of Italy, 
France, Spain, and Germany, and in particular 
England, which, according t«T)r Waagen, contains 
fifty -four paintings by Claude. Four of his best 
works — the landscapes known as * Morning,’ 4 Noon,’ l 
‘Evening,* and * Twilight * — ave in the imperial \ 
gallery at St Petersburg. The painting on which \ 
Claude himself set the highest value is the 4 Villa 1 
Madama.’ He kept it as a study, and refused to \ 
sell it, even when Pope Clement IX. ottered for it 1 
as much gold coin as would cover the canvas. As 
Claude’s paintings have always commanded vevy I 
high prices, many copies and imitations have been 
imposed on buyers. This was the case even during 
the artist’s lifetime ; for he set high prices on his 
works. It has been stated that it was in order to 
stop the fraudulent trade carried on in his name 
that he collected the sketches ol his pictures in six 
books titled Libri Veritath , which are now in the 
library of the Duke of Devonshire ; but these were 
probably executed simply to preserve a record of 
the works and of their destination. They were 
engraved in mezzotint by Earloni, and it was in 
rivalry with these prints that Turner executed his 
celebrated Liber Studiorum . 

Claude was an earnest, indefatigable student of 
nature, of which, however, he possessed a far Jess 
close and scientific knowledge than is evinced by i 
the works of many modern landscape-painters. 
He was restricted in his range of subjects and 
effects, and lie had little sympathy with nature in 
her wilder and sterner moods. On the other hand , 
his composition, if rather formal, is always grace - I 
ful and well considered; hie colour is singularly 
mellow and harmonious ; and as a sky-painter his 
I work is full of delicacy and great tenderness of 
gradation and aerial quality. Claude produced 
about thirty etchings, the best of which are dis- 
tinguished by great technical skill, refinement, and 
freedom. Hamerton has pronounced 4 Le Bouvier ’ 
to be in many ways ‘ the finest landscape etching 
in the world.’ His plates have been recently 
reproduced by A tiiand- Durand, and they are cata- 
logued by Meauine in Le Feint rc-Graveitr Fran fa is 
of Robert-DumcsniJ. His figures, in which he was 
sometimes aided by other painters, are in general 
such inferior accessories that he was wont to say 
he made no charge for them when he sold las 
pictures. See Buskin's Modern Painters; Mi’s 
Mark Pattison (Lady Dilke), Claud Lorrain , sa 
Vie ct ses (E uvres (Paris, 1884); Dullea, Claude le 
Lorrain (Loud. 1887). 

ClaudianiiS' Claudius, the lpttifo of the 
great Latin poets, a native of Al$ri^dl$a, flour- 
ished in the end of the 4th and of the 

5th century. He wrote first in';$reek, which 
appeal’s to have been his native though 

lie was originally of Roman extractpfti ; but m 
Gibbon’s words, he ‘ assumed in his mature age the 
familiar use and absolute command of the Latin 
language; soared above the heads of his feeble 
contemporaries, and placed himself, after an in- 
terval of three hundred years, among the poets of 
ancient Rome.* His poems brought him into such 
reputation that, at the request of the senate, the 
Emperors Arcadius and Honorius erected a statue 
in honour of him in the forum of Trajan. The 
productions of Claudianus that have come down to 
us consist of two epic poems, Haptus Proserpina! 
and the fragmentary Gigantomitchia ; besides 
panegyrics on Honorms and Stilicho, Eidyllia , 
Epigrammata, and occasional poems. Claudianus 
displays a brilliant fancy, rich colouring, with 
vanety and distinctness in his pictures ; but he is 
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often deficient in taste and gracefulness. Editions 
of his works were mi Wished by Gessner (1759), 
Burmann (1760), and Jeep (Leip. 1876-79). 

Claudius I., Roman emperor, whose full name 
was Tiberius Claudius Drusus Nero Germanicus, was 
the younger son of Drusus, brother of the Emperor 
Tiberius and Antonia, and was born at Lyons in 
Gaul, 10 u.c. He was naturally sickly and infirm, 
and his education was neglected, or left to bo cared 
for by women and freecunen. His supposed im- 
Inicility saved him from the cruelty of Caligula ; 
but Claudius, in his privacy, had made consider- 
able progress in the study of history, and wrote in 
Latin and Greek several extensive works now lost. 
After the assassination of Caligula, lie was found 
by the soldiers in a corner of the palace, where, in 
dread, lie had concealed himself. The pnetorians 
carried him forth, proclaimed him emperor, and 
compelled his recognition by the senate and many 
citizens who had hoped to restore the republic. 
By giving largess to the troops who had raised 
him to the throne, Claudius commenced the 
baneful practice which subjected Home to a mili- 
tary despotism under the succeeding emperors. 
The first acts of his reign seemed to give promise 
of mild and just government, but in the year 42, 
when a conspiracy against his life was detected, 
bis timidity led him to yield himself entirely to 
the guidance of his third and most infamous wife, 
Messalina, who, in concert with the freedmen 
Pallas and Narcissus, practised cruelties and extor- 
tions without restraint. The emperor meanwhile 
lived in retirement, partly occupied in his studies, 
and expended enormous sums in building, especially 
in the famous Claudian Aqueduct {Aqua Claudia). 
At the same time lie ruled well though mildly, 
and carried out the enlightened policy of extending 
citizenship to the provincials. Abroad his arms 
were victorious. Mauritania was made a lioman 
province, the conquest of Britain was commenced, 
and the frontier provinces in the east were settled. 
At home the uxorious emperor continued to bo 
governed by his wives. Tacitus tells us that the 
shameless Messalina, after abusing her blind and 
doting husband by a series of the vilest profligacies, 
went so far as to marry herself imblicly to n 
young lover, on which the emperor, at last awakened 
to her wickedness and his own shame, put her 
to death. He next married liis own niece, the 
equally vicious and more cruel Agrippina, who 
procured his death by poison (54 A.D.) in order to 
secure the succession of Nero, her own son by an 
earlier husband. 

Claudius Appius, a Homan decemvir (451 
and 450 IJ.C. ), who gained the high favour of his 
fellow-citizens by his ability and activity. In the 
latter year, however, he began to show his real 
aims towards absoluto and illegal power. The 
growing indignatiou of the lioman populace reached 
a height on account of his grossly tyrannous action 
towards Virginia, daughter of a respected plebeian 
named Lucius Virginias, who was abroad with the 
army. The proud patrician gained possession of 
the person of the maiden by pretending that she 
was the born slave of one of liis clients. Her lover 
lcilius summoned her father Virginius from the 
army, but another mock-trial again adjudged the 
girl to he the property of the decemvir’s client. 
To save liis daughter from dishonour, the unhappy 
father seized a knife and slew her. The popular 
imUgnatiou and the father’s appeal to the army 
overthrew the decemviri, and the proud Appius 
was Hung into prison, where he died hv liis own 
hand. The story is specially familiar to English 
readers from Macaulay's Lay#. The Claudian Gens 
was one of the most numerous and important of 
the patrician tribes of Home ; and besides the sons 


and grandsons of the decemvir, there were nuluer- 
I ou.s persons of distinction who bore the name of 
Appius. 

Claus* Karl, zoologist, born 2d January 1835, 
at Cassel, became professor successively at Wurz- 
burg (1860), Marburg, Gottingen, and Vienna 
(1873). His principal work is the Grundziige der 
Zoologie (4th ed. 1878-82). 

Claus* Santa. See Nicolas. 

Clause. See Deed. 

Clausel, Bertrand, a French marshal, was 
born at Mirepoix, Ariege, 12th December 1772, and 
obtained distinction in the Italian and Austrian 
campaigns of Napoleon ; hut more especially as 
commander in Spain, after the battle of Sala- 
manca in 1812. Condemned to death as a traitor 
on the return of the Bourbons, he was in 1820 per- 
mitted to return from America to France ; com- 
manded the army and was governor in Algeria in 
1830 ; and was made governor general of Algeria in 
1835. He returned to France in 1836 t voted with 
the opposition in the Chamber, and died 2?lst April 
1842. See ALGERIA. 

Clausewitz. Karl von, a very distinguished 
Prussian general, whose writings prepared the way 
for a complete revolution in the theory of war, was 
horn 1st June 1780 at Burg. He served with dis- 
tinction in several campaigns in the Prussian and 
in the Russian service, in 1815 became chief of a 
Prussian army corps, and was ultimately director 
of the army school, and inspector of artillery. He 
died of cholera at Breslau, 16th November 1831. Of 
his works the best known are his great book on 
war, Vom Kricg (3 vols. 4th ed. 1880), and his life 
of Scharnhonst. Bee liis Life by Schwartz (Berlin, 
1877). 

Clausius* Rudolf, a great German physicist, 
horn 2d January 1822 at Koslin in Pomerania. 
He studied at Berlin, and afterwards lectured on 
natural philosophy as privat-doccnt at Berlin, and 
as professor at the Zurich Polytechnic School. In 
1869 he was appointed to the chair of Natural 
Philosophy at Bonn, and here he died, August 24, 
1888. He was elected a foreign member of the 
Royal Society in 1868, and in 1879 was given its 
highest honour, the Copley Medal. His scientific 
labours cover parts of the field of optics and of 
electricity, but his especial work was his contribu- 
tion to the science of thermo-dynamics, the honour 
of establishing which on a scientific basis he divides 
with Rankine and Thomson. His mathematical 
methods he also applied to the theory of the steam- 
engine, the dynamical or kinetic theory of gases, 
and to electricity and electro-dynamics. His great 
work is his Abhandlungcn 'fiber die mechanische 
IVannetheorie (1864, and 1867), which in its second 
edition took a more systematic form as vol. i., Die 
mechanische W dimetheorie (1876), and vol. ii., Die 
mechanische Behandlung der Electrizitat (1879). 
Other books are Ueber das Wesen der Warme 
(1857), and Die Potentialfunction und das Potential 
(3d ed. 1877). 

Clausthal. See Klausthal. 

Clavagella, or Club-shell, a genus of marine 
Lamellibranchiate Molluscs of the same family 
with Aspergillum (q.v.). They mostly live in 
excavated holes in rocks or in masses of coral*. 
The ordinary form of tlio bivalve shell is curiously 
modified. One valve (the right) is fixed to the 
inner surface of the chamber in which the animal 
lives, and is continued without interruption into 
a secondary shell-tube, which extends from the 
chamber outwards, and varies considerably in 
length in different species. The left valve is free 
anti movable on the right. The mode of excava- 
tion is not known. Six living species of wide 
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distribution are known. The fossil forms, which 



Clav&gella lata, showing the cavity and fixed valve : 
a, the fixed valve ; b, the calcareous tube. 

are more numerous, were first discovered. They 
do not occur below the Upper Chalk. 

Clavaria, a genus of Fungi, of the order 
Hymenomycctes, family ‘Clavariei, in which the 
snore-bearing tissue is produced over all parts of 
tne surface. The species are numerous, some of 
them simple and club-shaped, some branched. 
C. botrytis , a species common in oak and beech 
woods, especially in Germany, growing on the 
ground, among moss, grass, heath, Sec. , is gathered 
when young and used as food, having a very agree- 
able sweetish taste. Other species, notably C. 
fiava , cor all aides, a urea, and formosa , are used in 
the same way. 

Claverhousc. See Graham of Claver- 

HOUSE. 

Clavichord, an obsolete instrument of the 
same type as the Harpsichord (q.v.) and Spinet 
(q.v.). A Claviharp is a harp struck with keys 
like a piano. 

Clavicle, an important part of the pectoral 

f irdle of Vertebrates, perhaps most familiarly 
nown in the collar-bone of man and in the 
merry-thought of birds. It is well developed in 
those mammals in which the fore-leg or arm is used 
very strongly and freely, but is poorly developed 
or absent in many cases, as in Carnivores and 
Ungulates. In most flying birds it is strong, and 
often fused to the breast-bone ; in the ostrich tribe 
it is rudimentary or absent. It is not a promihent 
bone in reptiles, being ‘absent in snakes and croco- 
diles, appaiently continuous with the scapula in 
tortoises, and in fact only well seen in the majority 
of lizards. A 4 clavicle r is also to be seen in most 
Amphibia, though its exact relations are much 
disputed. A prominent part in the girdle of ordi- 
nary bony fishes is also called the * clavicle,’ but it 
is not certain that it corresponds to that of higher 
vertebrates. Of the clavicle generally it may be 
said that it is a paired bone superadded from the 
skin as an auxiliary to scapula and coracoid, 
that its position is ventral and anterior to the 
coracoid, and that it is often associated with an 
interclavicle. See Bird, Bone, Skeleton; also 
Huxley’s Anatomy of the Vertebrate Animals , and 
other works on Comparative Anatomy, such as 
those of Gegenbaur and Wiedersheim (translated 
by Professors Bell and Parker). There is a separ- 
ate article on the human Collar-bone (q.v.). 


Clavicor'nltt, a name sometimes applied to 
several tribes of beetles with club-shaped (clavate) 
antenme. They are included within the great 
Pentarnerous section of Coleoptera. Burying 
beetles illustrate the type. 

CJavijc'ro, Francisco Xavier, Mexican his- 
torian, born at Vera Cruz in 1721, entered the 
order of the Jesuits in 1748, and became a teacher 
of rhetoric and philosophy. On the suppression of 
the Jesuits in Spanish America in 176*, Clavijero 
retired to Italy, where he died at Bologna in 1787. 
He wrote in Italian a History of Mexico, an impar- 
tial and valuable work, of which an English trans- 
lation by C. Cullen was published in 1787. 

Claws, sharp hardenings of the skin at the 
end of appendages. The term is often applied to 
the chelae and similar structures at the end of 
Arthropod limbs, but is best restricted to the 
epidermic tips found at the ends of the digits in 
most reptiles, on the toes, and often on the thumb 
and first finger of birds, but seen in perfection in 
many mammals— e.g. Carnivores, Insectivores, 
Edentates. It is obviously impossible to draw any 
sharp line between claws and Nails (q.v.). 

€l«y(A.S. chcg ; of the same root as ‘ clag, ’ 
‘claggv’), a term applied, in a vague way, to 
those kinds of earth or soil which, when moist, 
have a notable degree of tenacity and plasticity. 
The clays are not easily distinguished as rock 
species, but they all appear to owe their origin to 
the decomposition of various rocks, and to consist 
chiefly of aluminic silicate, along with other in- 
gredients, which vary in character with the nature 
of the parent rock from the degradation of which 
they are derived. Thus common clay is a mixture 
of kaolin or China clay (which is a hydrated clay), 
and the fine powder of some felspatliic mineral, 
which is anhydrous and not decomposed. Clays 
vary much in plasticity-— all being more or less 
plastic when moistened with water, and capable of 
being moulded into any form. But while many 
retain their shape when dried by heat, others, 
which in the damp state would ordinarily be called 
clays, tend to fall to powder when all the water is 
driven off. Clay is eaten by the Botocudos and 
other savage tribes, as also in Georgia and the 
Carolinas by negroes and ‘poor whites.’ The 
plastic clays are used for many purposes, as for 
making pottery of all kinds, bricks and tiles, 
tobacco-pipes, firebricks, &c. The following are 
the commoner varieties of clav and clay-rocks: 
China clay or Kaolin (q.v.); Pipeclay (q.v*), very 
like kaolin, but containing a larger percentage of 
silica ; potter's clay , not so pure as the preceding ; 
sculptor's clay or modelling clay, a fine potter's 
clay, sometimes mixed with fine sand ; pfastilma, 
a potter’s clay from Italy, supposed tp be.GOin posed 
of oil, glycerine, rosin, and powdered clay, which, 
as it does not shrink, need not be k^fc wet ; bt'ick- 
clay (see Bricks), an admixture . pf clay and 
sand with some ferruginous matte? ;• Fireclay 
(q.v.), containing little or no lime, alkaline earth, 
or iron (which act as fluxes), and hence infusible or 
highly refractory; Shale (q.v.), a laminated clav- 
rock ; clay slate , an indurated cleaved clay -rock ; 
Loam ( q.v. ), a non-plastic mixture of clay and sand ; 
Marl (q.v.), a clay containing much calcareous 
matter. Clay at the deepest sea-bottom is largely 
of animal origin. See Argillaceous Rocks. 

Clay Soils derive their character from the 
aluminic silicate which they contain in a state of 
mixture, as well as in chemical combination with 
other substances. Some soils contain so large a 
proportion of alumina as 35 per cent., but generally 
the proportion is much smaller. The felspars 
which chiefly yield the alumina of clay soils con- 
tain also social potash, and lime, substances which 
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tend to render clays fertile when under cultivation. 
The physical characters, however, of the different 
varieties of clay soils arising from the varying pro- 
portions of silica, and other substances mixed with 
the alumina, are chiefly concerned in their relative 
fertility. Calcareous matter exercises a consider- 
able influence on their powers of producing crops. 
For an account of the distribution of soils in this 
country, see Johnston’s and Cameron’s Elements of 
Agricultural Chemistry and Geology . 

. Clay, Cassius Marcellus, a zealous aboli- 
tionist, born , in Kentucky in 1810, graduated at 
Yale in 1832, and three years after was elected to 
the legislature of his native state. He opposed 
the annexation of Texas (1844 ) ; started at Lexing- 
ton The True American^ a vigorous anti-slavery 
oapcr, the following year; volunteered in the 
Mexican war (1846); supported Mr Lincoln in 
1860; and from 1861 till I860 was U.S. Minister to 
Russia. A true son of Kentucky, Clay delivered 
his political addresses armed to the teeth, was in- 
volved in a number of serious quarrels, and in 1877 
was tried but acquitted on a charge of killing a dis- 
charged negro servant who had threatened his life. 
See his Lift, Writings , and Speeches (2 vols. 1886). 

Clay, Henry, statesman, one of the ‘great 
triumvirate’ of American orators, was born in 
1 the Slashes,’ a district of Han- copyright im in u.s. 
over county, Virginia, April 12, by j. u. Lippiucott 
1777. He was the son of a Baptist company, 
preacher who died in 1781, and from the employ- 
ment of some part df his early youth in connection 
with a grist-mill, he earned the cognomen of 1 the 
mill-boy of the Slashes.’ Ilis early schooling was 
but scanty. When fifteen years old ho became an 
assistant-clerk in the chancery court of his native 
state, and for four years was amanuensis to that 
excellent lawyer and true patriot, George Wythe, 
then chancellor. He also studied law for one year 
with Robert Brooke, attorney-general of Virginia. 
In 1797 he was licensed to practise law, and in the 
same year went to Lexington, Kentucky, where 
he soon acquired a high reputation as an orator 
and as a jury lawyer. He was sent in 1806, and 
again in 1809, to the United States senate for short 
terms. He first entered the lower house of con- 
gress in 1811, and was chosen its Speaker. This 

K isition he filled for many years with great ability. 

e was active in bringing on the >var of 1812-15 
with Great Britain, and was one of the commis- 
sioners who arranged the treaty of Ghent which 
ended the war. By his course in regard to the 
‘Missouri Compromise ’ of 1821, he won the title 
of ‘the great pacificator.’ In 1824 he was one of 
the strongest advocates of a high protective tariff, 
and in tnd iame year was one of the four candi- 
dates for the presidency. No choice having been 
made by the / electoral college, Mr J. Q. Adams 
was elected president by the House of Represen ta- 
( tives; and Cray’s acceptance of the position of 
l secretary of instate under Adams was by many 
j held to constitute a proof of a corrupt bargain be- 
f tween two statesmen, neither of whom, in truth, 

' would have been guilty of countenancing such 
a bargain. Clay re-entered the senate in 1831, 
and in the same year was renominated for the 
residency ; but in the following year General 
ackson was re-elected to that office. His candi- 
dature for the office of president in 1844 was in 
like manner unsuccessful. The compromise of 
1850 between the opposing free-soil and pro-slavery 
interests was largely Clay’s work. He died July 
29, 1852. Although he was the most attractive 
public speaker in his country during what is 
justly regarded as ‘the golden age of American 
oratory,’ his ability as a reasoner was excelled 
by that of Webster; while his other principal 


rival, Calhoun, surpassed him in intensity and 
fiery earnestness. No man had a larger following 
of devoted personal friends than Clay, and for 
more than forty years he had a very conspicuous 
share in shaping the legislation of the republic. 
As a public man his career was without a blemish* 
Of the i*ather numerous biographies of Clay the 
best is that by Carl Schurz ( Boston, 1887 ). 

Clay Cross* a town fci Derbyshire, 4$ miles 
S. of Chesterfield, the centre of a coal and iron 
district. The collieries here were begun by George 
Stephenson in 1838. Pop. ( 1881 ) 6879. 

Clay Ironstone, a granular or compact 
admixture of- the mineral stderite (ferrous carbon- 
ate) and clay. It occurs as nodules or in thin 
beds in various geological systems, but especially in 
the carboniferous strata. It frequently contains 
organic matter. When very highly carbonaceous, 
it passes into the variety called blackband iron- 
stone. See Iron Ores. 

Claymore ( a Gaelic term meaning * the great 
sword r ) is properly used of the old Celtic one- 
handed, two-edged long, sword, often engraved on 
ancient tombstones, with the guards pointing j 
downwards. The name is now commonly given, 
inaccurately, to the basket-liilted sword oi the 
officers of Highland regiments. 

Clayton, John Middleton, statesman, was 
born in Sussex county, Delaware, 24th July 1796, 
studied at Yale, and practised as a lawyer. In 
1829 he became a United, States senator, and while 
secretary of state in 1849-50, lie negotiated the 
Clayton- Bui wer Treaty with Britain, guaranteeing 
the neutnNity of lines of interoceanic communica- 
tion across Nicaragua or elsewhere. He died 9tli 
November 1856. See Bulwek. 

Clazont'ena*, one of the twelve cities of Ionia 
which stood on the gulf of Smyrna, westward from 
Smyrna. Under the Romans it was a free city, and 
had an extensive commerce. It was the birthplace 
| of Anaxagoras. It is now called Vurla. 

Clcftnthes, a Stoic philosopher, born at Assos, 
in Troas, about 300 u.C. His poverty was such 
that lie had to work all night at drawing water in 
order to obtain money for liis support and to pay 
his class-fee while attending the lectures of Zeno— 
a fact discovered only when the Areopagus called 
upon the ardent young student to show how he 
obtained his living. For nineteen years he listened 
patiently to the great Stoic, and, on his death, 
succeeded him in his school. He died of voluntary 
starvation when about eighty years old. Cleanthes 
differed from the other Stoics in regarding the sun 
as the governing principle of the world ; but none 
of his writings are extant except a Hymn to Zcits> 
one of the purest and noblest pieces of poetry in 
the Greek language, showing an admirable union of 
religious feeling and philosophic thought. 

Clear, Cape, a headland of Clear Island, the 
most southerly point of Ireland, with a lighthouse 
and telegraph station. Clear Island, 66 miles SW. 
of Cork, is 1504 acres in area. Pop. 594. 

Clearing-house* The business facilities 
afforded by bankers to their customers in collecting 
their bills, cheques on other firms, and similar 
obligations, early necessitated an organised system 
of interchanging such documents, whereby labour 
might be saved, and the cash-balances required in 
settlements reduced. It is claimed by a French 
writer that the Chambre de Compensation de Lyon , 
as reorganised in 1667, was practically similar to 
the modern clearing-house ; and the Scottish bank- 
note exchanges (a species of clearing) were estab- 
lished as far back as 1752. The present system, 
however, originated in London at an unknown 
date. It is said that the clerks, when collecting 
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from the various banking-houses, began to inter- 
change the documents of mutual indebtedness in 
the street, and subsequently at taverns or any 
banking-office where they were tplerated. Some 
time previous to 1773 a special apartment was 
devoted by the bankers to the purpose ; and in 
1810 the building in Lombard Street, since known 
as the ‘ Clearing-house,’ was set apart for the 
clearing, under the direction of a committee of 
bankers, and the immediate management of two 
.inspectors. The joint-stock banks were not 
admitted to the clearing-house until 1854. Four 
years later the country-cheque clearing was estab- 
lished as a department of the clearing-house. In 
1804 the Bank of England entered, but it clears 
only against the other banks. Only twenty-seven 
banks, including the Southwark branch Of the 
London and Westminster Bank, are members. 
Other London bankers arrange with clearing banks 
to represent them. 

The system pursued is as follows : From time to 
time during *the (lay, each firm transmits to the 
clearing-house cheques and hills payable, by other 
bankers, classified according to the banks retiring 
them, account being also taken of obligations 
coming against their firm. At a certain hour the 
doors are closed, and the balances struck. Time is 
allowed for each bank to decide as to honouring 
the drafts upon it, after which the final adjustment 
of balances takes place. Subjoined is an actual 
balance sheet as at the close of a day’s clearing. 

Debtor*. GLYN f CO. Creditor*. 

€ a. d. A *. d. 

2,510 8 6 Alliance 

12,950 IS 2 Barclay / 

3 2 Bank of England 254,182 12 6 

8,894 8 1 Brown 

61 17 11 Capital and Counties 4,992 19 11 

Central 7,904 18 10 

5,130 0 2 City 

Consolidated 72,068 X 6 

County 128,188 6 8 

Dimsdale 3,644 4 1 

Fuller 1,956 13 11 

32,885 19 0 Imperial 

35 444 *6 5 } T ' onc * on Joint-stock 

119 772 18 8 \ Lon< ^ on and Westminster 

26,492 2 9 Lloyd’s 

1,038 2 4 London and South-western 

6,494 2 2 Martin • 

551 8 0 Metropolitan 

4,776 1 2 National 

27 9 0 National Provincial 72,668 0 1 

13,263 13 11 Prescott 

21,246 19 8 Robarts 

8,755 14 2 Southwark 

68,860 6 8 Smith . 

7 0 Union 70,547 16 2 

83,605 18 8 Williams 

Country Clearing 30,327 13 10 

C.H. 

393,158 6 2 646,381 7 1 

6,311 10 4 Returns 6,443 12 4 

Ho9,469~15 6 651,824 19 5 

252,855 3 11 Balance 

651,824 19 5 

The figures in either column are the sums due to or 
by Glyn & Co. in account with each of the other 
members of the clearing-house, after allowing for 
their mutual indebtedness ; the differences as they 
occurred that day being also shown interlined ; 
as well as the total amount of vouchers returned 
unpaid. The result was that after placing all 
their claims on the other banks against the 
claims of the latter on them, there remained a 
sum of £252,355, 3s. lid. due by Glyn & Co. 
on the general balance. This was more than 
accounted for by the claims of the Bank of 
England, who only clear on one side. Each 
bank makes up a similar form. The inspectors 
having satisfied themselves that the general 
balance is correct (all the members having agreed 

between themselves, and the total debtor balances 
equalling the creditor), warrants for settling the 
balances by transfer at the Bank of England, 
certified by the inspectors, are passed between the 
members. Formerly these balances were settled 
in cash. Thus, transactions to the amount of 
seyeral millions daily are settled without the use of 
a bank-note or coin. The importance of the system 
is illustrated by the fact, stated in evidence Before 
the House of Commons, that the London and 
Westminster Bank, by getting admission to the 
clearing-house, were enabled to reduce their cash- 
balance by £150,000. 

The record of the total amount of bills, cheques, 
and drafts passing through the clearing-house is 
regarded as an index of the state of trade ; and as 
London is the chief centre of trade for the world, 
this record has a world -wide range. The sums 
passed through the clearing-house are greatest on 
certain ‘special days.’ These are (1) the 4ths 
of the month, trade bills being mostly dated on the 
first of the month, and, with three days’ grace, 
falling due on the 4th of some succeeding 
month; (2) consols settling .days, once a month; 
(3) Stock Exchange settling days, twice ft month. 
The following figures, commencing with the earli- 
est record, show the magnitude and growth of 
the clearing-house work: (1839) £954,401,600; 
(1868) £3,425,185,000; (1873) £6,070,948,000; 
(1878) £4,992,398,000; (1883) £5,929,404,000; 

( 1887 ) £6,077,097,000. The highest record was in 
1881, £6,357,059,000. In most of the large towns 
in England there is now a clearing-house, and in 
Scotland the system, including the separately con- 
ducted note-exchanges, lias been thoroughly organ- 
ised, so that clearings take place all over the 
country, balances being settled m Edinburgh. 

The first clearing-house in America was started 
in New' York on 11th October 1853, and the system 
has since assumed enormous proportions through- 
out the United States ; in 1888 there were upwards 
of 30 clearing-houses. The progress of the New' 
York clearing-house will he seen from the follow- 
ing figures for the years ending 30th September 
( 1854) £1,150,091,197 ; (1868) £5,696,857,727 ; 

(1873) £7,092,210,565; (1878) £4,501,687,688; 

( 1883) £8,058,633,051 ; ( 1887) £6,974,509,757. 

The system has more recently spread to the con- 
tinent of Europe. La Chambre de Compensation 
des Ban miters de Baris w’as formed March 1872, 
the clearing-house of Berlin in 1883, and that of 
Vienna in 1864 ; but their transactions are greatly 
less than those of London and New York. While 
it w r as in connection w'ith hanking that the clear- 
ing-house system originated, the principle (in 
modified forms) has been adopted by other depart- 
ments of business. The London liuqyi^'Clearing- 
liouse was founded in 1842, the Exchange 

Clearing-house in 1874, and other»J|d<u;6tdrecently. 
See Howarth, Our Clearing System ( IraU; Francois, 

( leaiing House et Chambres de Competition ( Lille, 
1887); The New York Clearing lfoligjfcits Method s 
and Systems (New York, 1888). 

The Railway Clearing-house is an asso- 
ciation instituted to enable railway companies in 
Great Britain to carry on, without interruption, 
the through traffic in passengers, animals, minerals, 
and goods passing over different companies’ lines of 
railw ays, and to afford to the traffic the same facili- 
ties as if the different lines had belonged to one 
company. The arrangements are conducted in 
London* by a committee, the mem here of which 
are appointed by the directors of the companies 
who are parties to it ; and the association is regu- 
lated by the Railway Clearing Act, 1850. The 
companies are each represented on the committee 
by a delegate. The committee holds stated meet- 
ings four times a year, and oftener if necessary. 
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Subordinate committees of railway otticeix also into it quickly becomes clear, all impuutics settling 
meet from time to time. The accounts of the to the bottom, 
clearing system, and the balances due to and from Clear-story# See CLERESTORY, 
the several companies, are settled and adjusted by Clcator Moor, a town of Cumberland, 4 miles 
the secretary or the committee, with appeal to the 0 f Whitehaven, with coal-mines and iron-fur- 
committee, whose decision is final. The clerks at Iiac ’ eg Pop. of parish (1861) 3995 ; (1881) 10,420. 
stations of the various companies send abstracts € j eats in Shipbuilding, are pieces of wood 
of all traffic monthly. The collected passengei- or j ron fastened to various parts of the vessel, and 
tickets are also sent monthly. Number-men are having holes or recesses for fastening ropes. There 
employed by the clearing-house at junctions where sc ” eral kinds, applied to various purposes, 
the lines of different companies meet, who « nnnditinn 

SwSfe" Sfsfil 

weekly returns. The returns from the companies’ SD lite 

stations, together with those of the number- clea> age the planas along which the rwksplite 

men. eAable” the account* of mileage and.de- the 


men, euctuie me nuuttuiiMs uj 

murrage incurred to he made up by the clearing- 
house, by whom the companies are debited ami 
credited, as the case may be. A debtor and 
creditor account is sent from the clearing-house 
monthly to each company, showing on the one side 
in one sum what the company has to receive from 
all other companies as their proportion of through 
passenger fares, through goods and parcels rates, 
and mfleage and demurrage of carriages, wagons, 
and sheets ; and on the other side, also in one sum, 
what the company has to pay to others out of 
moneys drawn by them. The balance is struck as 
against, or in favour of, the clearing-house (as a 
common debtor or creditor). In addition to declar- 
ing the balances, the clearing-house supplies to 
each company monthly statements of the details 
of the traffic of each station. 


may or may not coincide i 
point of fact they rare! 
bedding-planes at all angl 

~X X - X 


lv do, but intersect the 
;les. Slaty cleavage is a 


l A debtor and superinduced structure— the result of the extreme 
the clearing-house compression which the rocks have undergone while 
ing on the one side they yrw being squeezed into atfmbiial imd 
ina to receive from *ynchnal folds (see Anticline). When thin 
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The number of companies parties to the clearing 
system was recently between sixty and seventy, 
including practically all the working railway com- 
panies of Great Britain ; and the amount of business 
of an intricate kind which was involved may be 
judged of from the foregoing particulars, and from 
the number of separate settlements, which amount 
to eleven and a half millions per annum, represent- 
ing seventeen millions of money. The staff now 
numbers nearly two thousand. Regulations are 
published annually by the clearing-house for the 
guidance of the different companies in connection 
with the system. 

The clearing-house system is made available 
also for the recovery of lost articles of luggage. 
Reports giving the description of each lost article 
are sent from all stations daily to the clearing- 
house, and by this means almost all lost luggage 
is restored to the owners. The reports number 
nearly half a million per annum. The government 
scheme of the parcel post involves a quarterly 
payment by the Post-office to the whole of the 
Tailway companies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and the apportionment as between the companies 
is effected through the machinery of the clearing- 
house. There*, is a similar railway clearing system 
in Ireland, with its headquarters m Dublin. 

The general railway clearing-house has never 
been established in the United States, hut there 
are several of limited extent, each embracing such 
lines as belong to an individual system. Thus, 
one at Philadelphia is a common centre for an 
association of linos, with about forty members. 
Others are at Atlanta (Ga.), Louisville (Ky.), 
Boston (Mass.). There are liesicles various rail- 
way commissions, pools, and associations partaking 
of the nature of a limited clearing system, 
Clearlllg-nilt (Strychnos potatorum ), a small 
tree of the same genus with the Nux Vomica (q.v.), 
abundant in the forests of India, and of which the 
seeds are much used for clearing water. They are 
sold for this use in the bazaars, and travellers com- 
monly carry some with them. These seeds being < 
rubbed on the inside of a vessel, muddy water put i 


Section exhibiting Lines of Cleavage. 

sections of clay-slate aregexamined microscopically, 
the grains of which the rock is composed are found 
to be flattened or compressed, and drawn out in the 
direction the cleavage planes. Although slaty 
cleavage is best developed in homogeneous fine- 
grained clay-rocks, it yet occurs in many coarse- 
grained rocks as well, but in these the cleavage is 
never so perfect os in the finer-grained clay -rocks. 
As induration necessarily accompanies cleavage, 
the cleaved clav-rocks become of great economic 
importance, and are familiar to every one in the 
common blue and purple roofing-slates. 

Cleavers, or Goose-grass (Galium Aparine), 
a species of Bedstraw (q.v.), a coarse Rubiaceous 
annual, with whorls of six to eight leaves, both 
stem and leaves rough with reflexed bristles, the 
fruit also hispid, and when ripe distributed by ad- 
hering like a bur to any animal which may brush 
against it. A very common weed in hedges and 
bushy places in Britain and most parts of Europe 
and North America, it was formerly of repute m 
domestic medicine as a diuretic. From tne time 
of Pioscorides, and it is said still in Sweden, its 
prickly stems have been used as a strainer for milk. 

Clef, a musical character placed on the staff, by 
which the absolute pitch of the notes is fixed. 
There are three clefs— viz. the G, the C, and the F 
clef. The G clef is placed on the second line, and 
the stave witli this clef is known as the treble 
stave; the C clef on the third line as the 'alto 
stave ; and the F clef on the fourth line as* the 
bass stave. The C clef is a fifth below the G clef, 
and a fifth above the F clef, thus : 




The C clef is also placed on the fourth line for some 
instruments, and for the tenor part in vocal music, 

thus : — - . an d in old vocal music, and 

also in full scores, the C clef placed on the first line 
is used for the soprano. 
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€le», a name given to some insects of the 
dipterous family Taoanidae, the females of which 
are in summer extremely troublesome to horses, 
cattle, and human beings. 
Some of them are well 
known as ‘ breeze - flies.’ 
The females pierce the 
skin of their victims by 
means of formidable lan- 
Cleg (Chrysops creeutiens). cet-like mouth organs, and 
. greedily stick the blood 

from the wounds. The name cleg is sometimes 
given in England to C/mjsops creeutiens, a fly fre- 
quent in most parts of Europe, but rave in Scot- 
land. It often attacks man, and not ^infrequently 
inserts its proboscis through the sleeve, or some 
other part of the dress. It is about one-third of an 
inch in length, mostly black, with yellow markings 
on the abdomen, ana very large eyes of the most 
beautiful green and golden colours. The insect 
always called cleg in Scotland is Hmwatopota 
pluwalis rather smaller but equally troublesome 
fly, mostly of a gray colour, but also rerharkabla 
for its very large and beautiful eyes, which ate 
greenish, with waved purplish-brown bands. In 
England it is sometimes called the Stout. It is 
particularly common in low damp places. 

Cleland, William (1661-89), Covenanting 
poet. See Cameronian Regiment. 

Clem atis (Gr. clema , ‘the shoot of a vine’), a 

f enus of plants of the natural order Ranunculacem, 
aving four coloured sSJials, no corolla, and for 
fruit numerous one-seeded achienia with long — 
generally feathery — awns. The specif are pretty 
numerous, herbs or shrubs, generally with climbing 
stems, natives of very different climates, and much 
scattered over the world. They possess more or 
less active caustic properties. The long awns give 
the plants a beautiful appearance even in winter. 
The flowers of many species are also beautify!. C. 
vitalha , the common Traveller’s Jov, (fancifully 
so named because of its ornamental appearance 
by the wayside), is the only native of Britain. 



Clematis montana. 


It is common in the south, hut liecomes rarer 
towards the north, and is scarcely found in Scot- 
land. The twigs are capable of being made into 
baskets. It rapidly covers walls or unsightly 
objects. The mrit and leaves are acrid and 
vesicant, the leaves are used as a rubefacient in 
rheumatism; and those of other species are also 
employed in the same way. In ornamental garden- 
ing the genus is a most important one. A number 
of species and many garden varieties are of the 


greatest beauty, and most profuse in flowering. 
The flowers of some in different varieties attain 
the diameter of from 4 to 8 inches, and range in 
colour from pure white to pale azure, deep purple, 
and claret or ruby. In the United States there are 
many native species. A beautiful evergreen species 
from New Zealand, C . indivisa, with pure white 
flowers, is one of the handsomest of greenhouse 
climbers ; anti C. flammula, a native of southern 
Europe and northern Africa, with white flowers, 
which have a very strong honcy-like smell, is the 
species known as Sweet Virgin’s Bower. The 
garden varieties are propagated by grafting the 
young shoots in spring on the roots of such com- 
mon species as C. vitalha and C. flammula . Many 
are propagated by cuttingR, and all may be in- 
creased by seeds, but the garden varieties cannot 
be depended upon to come true by that means. 

Clemens, Samuel Langhorne (‘Mark 
Twain’ ), an American hun^orU^ was * bora at 
Florida, Missouri, November v90, frpyr im in u.a 
1835. He learned the trade' *Jr *• b. uppineott 
printer, and afterwards V 

pilot on the Mississippi Jtiveif FrWn a well-known 
call of the man sounding therivef in shallow places 
(‘Mark twain,’ meaning by dibe mark two 
fathoms’) his pseudonym aara writer was subse- 
quently taken. After the outbreak of the war of 
1861-65, he went to Nevada, where he tried silver- 
mining ; next he edited for two years the Virginia 
City Enterprise, to which he had previously con- 
tributed as ‘Mark Twain;* and in 1864 moving 
to San Francisco, became a journalist, and lecturecl 
with success there and in New York. In 1867 he 
joined a pleasure party going abroad, and visited 
France, Italy, ana Palestine, gathering material 
for his Innocents Abroad (1869), which established 
his reputation as a humorist, 125,000 copies sell- 
ing within three years. He was afterwards an 
editor at Buffalo, New York, with an interest in 
the Express , where he married Miss Langdon, a 
lady of wealth. He, later, removed to Hartford, 
Connecticut. His books have been mostly sold by 
subscription, and have yielded him a large income. 
He is a member of the publishing firm of Charles 
L. Webster & Co. He was made M.A. of Yale in 
1888. His humour, however grotesque, is never 
laboured, never mean or ungenerous; it is singu- 
larly direct and simple in form, and has appealed 
as successfully to British as to American readers. 

* If the prevailing spirit of Mark Twain’s humour,* 
writes Mr Howells, ‘‘is not a sort of good-natured 
self-satire, in which the reader may see his own 
absurdities reflected, I scarcely should be able to 
determine it.* Mr Clemens has varied much of his 
work by excellent character-sketche* and graphic 
descriptions. Among bis books a Innocents 
Abroad (I860); Houghing It ( 187?);, Gilded 
Age (1873), the last written with the co-operation 
of Mr Charles Dudley Warner, andpuHished both 
as a story and as a comedy, in whuh shape it had j 
great success; Tom Sawyer (18761.; A .Tramp 
A broad ( 1880) ; The Prince and the Pauper ( 1882) ; 
Life on the Mississippi (1874, re-issued 1883); The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn ( 1885 ) ; and acom- 
ilation, Library of Humour (1888). All these 
ave been republished in England, and translations 
of his principal works have appeared in Germany. 

Clement* Clemens, or Clement, is the name 
of seventeen popes, few of whom require any special 
notice (see Popes). The first of the series, 
Clemens Romanus (so distinguished from Clement 
of Alexandria), is accounted one of the Apostolic 
Fathers (q.v.), and is reckoned variously as the 
second or third successor of St Peter in the see 
of Rome. A 9th-century legend makes him 
martyred in the Crimea in the year 102. His day 
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is November 23. Origen (185-254) was the first 
to distinctly identify Clement with St Paul's 
‘ fellow-labourer’ (Phil. iv. 3) ; but this assumption 
has nothing to support it, while the ancient 
tradition makes Clement the disciple of St Peter. 
Moreover, on a name so common endless theories 
may be built. Distinguished German scholars, 
such as Hilgenfehl, and Harnack (doubtfully), have 
identified the bishop with Flavius Clemens, cousin 
of the Emperor Domitian, whose sons had been 
named successors to the empire, and who was 
consul in 95 A.D., and in the same year put to 
death on a charge of * atheism ’ and ‘ Jewish 
manners.' The most probable view is that ad- 
vanced by Lightfoot— that Clement was a freed - 
man of Jewish parentage belonging to ‘ Caesar’s 
household * — strong arguments in support of which 
are set forth in liis edition of the two Epistles. 
Of these, the so-called second epistle is really a 
homily, and is certainly not Clement’s ; but the 
first, although its genuineness has been earnestly 
disputed by the author of Peregrin ns Proteus 
( Lond. 1879), is generally accepted. Chiefly horta- 
tory and didactic, it is addressed to the Corinthian 
Church, in which serious feuds had arisen, and 
treats of social dissensions and of the resurrection, 
which is illustrated by a curiously circumstantial 
account of the phoenix. It was probably written 
about 95 A. I)., and it was widely known and 
highly esteemed at an early date. Clement would 
appear to have had* some reputation among his 
contemporaries as a letter-writer; Hernias (q.v.) 
represents himself as directed by the angel to 
deliver a copy of his Shepherd to him, that he may 
transmit it to the cities abroad, ‘ for this function 
belongs to him.' To-day the epistle is chiefly of 
interest as the first though innocent step towards 
papal aggression, and for what Lightfoot calls 
its liturgical position. There is no respectable 
evidence that it was ever placed in the same 
catalogue with the canonical books, but in the 
church at Corinth it was publicly road from time 
to time, and by the 4th century this use bad ex- 
tended to other churches. For convenience of 
reading it would be attached to MSS. of the New 
Testament, as is the case in the famous Alexandrian 
MS. of the 5th century ; but neither on this fact 
nor on its insertion in the forged Apostolic Canons 
can any argument be based ; and it is only in the 
late Syriac MS. that it actually appears with the 
catholic epistles. The first edition was edited by 
Patrick Young in 1033, from the mutilated and 
incomplete Alexandrian MS., then in the king’s 
library. This was the only copy known to the 
world until in 1875 liryeniiios (o.v.) published a 
complete MS. (dated 1056) found at Constantin- 
ople, and in 1876 a complete Syriac MS. (1170) 
came into the possession of Cambridge University. 
See Lightfocftra scholarly and exhaustive edition 
(1869; appendix, 1877), where the second epistle 
will also be found. Quite a mass of literature has 
sprung un rotifid the name of Clement, but the 
other works attributed to him — the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions and Canons (q.v.), two Syriac epistles 
on Virginity (MS. dateef 1470; published 1752), 
the Clementime (the Recognitions and Homilies ), 
and two epistles to James, which, with three 
forged Clementine letters, were in the 9th century 
incorporated in the notorious Isklorian Decretals— 
are all undoubtedly spurious. The Clementinas is 
a fiction of which St Peter is the hero; it was 
regarded by Baur and the Tubingen school as 
the most notable outcome of the Ebionite party in 
the early Christian church, and on it much of their 
theory is based ; the Recognitions (the Latin form, 
preserved by Rufinus ) have been edited by Gersdorf 
( 1838 ), the Homilies ( the Greek form ) by Schwegler 
(1847), Dressel (1853), and De Lagarde (1865). 


For the Epistles to Virgins , see Beelen’s edition 
(Louvain, 1856), and Funk (Tiib. 1881); for their 
source, see Cotterill's elaborate and convincing 
Modem Cnticism (Edin. 1884). 

Clemens, Titus Flavius, a celebrated father 
of the Christian church, was bom probably at 
Athens, of heathen parents, about the middle 
of the 2d century, ana resided during great part 
of his life in Alexandria, whence the epithet Alex- 
andrinus. In his earlier years he devoted himself 
with great zeal to the study of philosophy, and 
wandered far and wide in quest of truth. The date 
of his conversion is unknown, hut it is certain that 
after corning to Egypt, and listening to the pre- 
lections of Pantoenus, he joined the Alexandrine 
Church, and was made a presbyter. Afterwards 
he became assistant to his master, whom he suc- 
ceeded, about 190 A.D., as head of the celebrated 
Catechetical school. In 203 the persecution of 
the Christians under Severus compelled him to flee 
to Palestine. The only later notice we have of him 
is as the bearer of a letter from his puptt Alexander, 
afterwards Bishop of Jerusalem, to Antioch ; and 
the date and place of his death are matters of pure 
conjecture, some writers putting it in 213, others as 
late as 220. His most distinguished pupil was 
Origen. Clement held a place in the Western 
inartyrologies until the 17th century, when his 
name was omitted by Clement VIII. from the 
revised Roman martyrology ; but in France, at 
least, he has never lost his title, his festival is still 
celebrated on the 4th December, and his name 
appears in the popular list of saints whose names 
may be given to children at baptism. 

The chief' writings of Clement that have survived, 
besides a practical treatise, Who is the Rich Man 
that is Saved , are the Missionary, the Tutor , and the 
Miscellanies , which form a connected series, prob- 
ably continued in Iris lost Outlines , which was an 
investigation of the canonical writings. The first 
is an exhortation to the Greeks to abandon idolatry ; 
the second, an exposition of Christian ethics ; and 
the third, a collection of treatises and brief observa- 
tions on Greek and Christian literature, designed 
as an introduction to Christian philosophy. They 
show that Clement, when he became a Christian, 
did not cease to be a philosopher. His liberal mind 
saw in science not a gift of devils, but of God through 
the Logos ; Greek philosophy was part of the divine 
education of man, and his teaching is the result of 
the lofty purity of character that led him to seek 
the truth alike from heathen writers ^nd from 
Christian heretics, believing that all that comes 
from God is good. The period in which he lived 
must also be taken into account : in his day all 
believers were regarded as in process of salvation ; 
the distinction between the visible and invisible 
church bad not yet been suggested, while Gnosti- 
cism offered to many minds ah attractive solution of 
some obvious difficulties. Clement therefore dis- 
tinguished between the ordinary believer and the 
Christian gnostic ; above faith he placed know- 
ledge, above salvation the more august glory and 
full spiritual life of the ‘perfect man.’ Faith im- 
plies knowledge, but imperfect knowledge ; many 
things must be accepter! in simple trust, until by 
contemplation and the practice of what is right the 
believer shakes himself free from the power of 
evil, and rises to intelligent sympathy with the 
divine will. And this system of spiritual evolu- 
tion Clement extends to the future life, where the 
process of development is continued before the 
gnostic becomes as far as possible like God. Here 
are easily visible the germs of the later mysticism, 
just as his view of the Father as a pure Monad, 
undemonstrable, who can only be manifested 
through the Son, marks an important step in the 
progress of Neoplatonism. God and the cause of 
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idl things he sought to discover in the simplest was ‘ a mere mechanician ; * but the latter had 
thing conceivable ; and he went equally astray in not then exchanged his brilliant execution for the 
making Christianity only a philosophy, and, as a melodic style of his after performances. He made 
means to a perfect life, the fullness of what had other visits to the Continent, and amassed an inde- 
been partial in the Greek systems. Yet two truths pendence in England by teaching ; and when much 
' he nobly taught— the present recovery of the divine of this was lost in the failure of a musical firm 
likeness, and that formulated doctrine is not an with which he had become connected, he founded 
end but a means to final knowledge. Clement’s the business of manufacturer of pianofortes which 
extant works exhibit a man of pure and gentle is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
spirit, of sincere piety, of wide reading and of wider Collard. He died at Evesham, 9th March 1832. 
sympathies, and with a noble conception of the He has left over a hundred sonatas, of which sixty 
purposes of God’s providence ; but his learning is are for the pianoforte alone ; his * Op. 2 ’ ( composed 
undigested, his quotations are often careless, and in his eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
his turgid, verbose style and desultory method modern pianoforte sonata*. Of his other works, the 
appear to have repelled most scholars. The best Gradus ad Parnassian (1817) is a snlendid 


edition of his works is still that of Bishop Potter 
(1715), and others based on it; there is a tronsla- 


Reference should 


he made to 


iography (1877). 
) Merk, Clemens 


von Alexarufy'ia in seiner Abhcinm gkeit von der 
griechischen Philosophic (Leip. 1879), and especi- 
ally to Dr Biggs able Christian Platonists of 
Alexandria (Bainpton Lectures, 1886). 

Clement XIV., Giovanni Vincenzo Antonio 
Ganganelli, bom in 1705 at^Sant’ Arcangelo, near 
Rimini, at the age of eighteen entered the order of 
Minorites, and studied philosophy and theology, 
which he afterwards successfully taught at Ascoli, 
Bologna, and Milan. He was the friend and con- 
fidant of Benedict XT V.,, who appointed him to 
the important post of counsellor to the Inquisition, 
and under Clement XIII. lie was made a cardinal. 
He succeeded to the papal chair, Ma/ 19, 1769, 
after a conclave agitated by the intrigues of the 
Catholic sovereigns, who united in opposing every 
candidate favourable to the Jesuits. The new pope 
first set about reconciling these monarchs ; he sus- 
pended the bull In Coma Domini , and entered into 
negotiations with Spain and France. After four 
years of deliberation, he issued in 1773 the famous 
brief Dominos ac Redemptor nosier , suppressing 
‘forever’ the society of the Jesuits. The motive 
assigned in tho brief is, * regard to the peace of the 
church.’ From this time his strength gradually 
gave way, and he died September 22, 1774, of 
poison, it was said, although no evidence has been 
produced to verify this suspicion. Clement was 
remarkable for liberality of mind, address as a 
statesman, sound learning, and integrity of char- 
acter. He cherished the arts and sciences, and 
was the founder of the Clementine Museum, which, 
by the additions of Pius VI. and Pius VII., became 
the chief ornament of the Vatican. See Theiner, 
Gesehichte des Pontifilcats Clements XIV. (Paris, 
1853 ; also in French ). 

Clement, Jacques, the assassin (1589) of 
Henry III. (q.v. ) of France. 

Clement!, Muzio, one of the best of pianists 
and composers for the pianoforte, was bom in 1752 
at Rome, where lie competed successfully for a post 
as organist at the age of nine. Before he was four- 
*teen, ne had composed several contrapuntal works 
of considerable size, one of which, a mass, had pro- 
duced some sensation in Rome ; he then attracted 
the notice of an Englishman, Peter Beckford, 
M.P., who brought him to England, and at whose 
house in Dorsetshire he studied till 1770. When 
he appeared in London, his extraordinary com- 
mand of the pianoforte secured him an almost un- 

8 recedes ted success. From 1777 to 1780 he con- 
noted the Italian Opera ; in 1781 he visited Paris, 
Strasburg, Munich, and Vienna, where he engaged 
in a prolonged musical combat with Mozart before 
the emperor, the victory being left undecided. 
Mozart's letters express tlie verdict that Clementi 
* 123 


pendence in England by teaching ; and when much 
of this was lost in the failure of a musical firm 
with which he had become connected, he founded 
the business of manufacturer of pianofortes which 
is still carried on under the name of his associate, 
Collard. He died at Evesham, 9th March 1832. 
He has left over a hundred sonatas, of which sixty 
are for the pianoforte alone ; his * Op. 2 ’ (composed 
in his eighteenth year) is considered the model of all 
modern pianoforte sonatas. Of his other works, the 
Gradus ad Parnassum (1817) is a splendid series 
of 100 studies, ‘on which to this day tue art of solid 
piano-playing rests. 5 

Cleome'des, author of a Greek treatise, in 
two books, On the Circular Theory of the Heavenly 
Bodies , which sets forth the Stoic theory of the 
universe, and which is remarkable as containing, 
amid much error and ignorance, several truths of 
modern science— such as the spherical shape of 
the earth. Nothing is known definitely regard- 
ing his life, but it seems most probable that he 
flourished in the 2d century A.D. Editions of his 
treatise are those of Bake (Leyden, 1820) and 
Schmidt (Leip. 1831 ). 

Clcoil, if famous Athenian demagogue in the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, for about six years 
the leader of the party opposed to peace. Origin- 
ally a tanner, he gradually abandoned his business, 
and became the champion of popular rights, a 
position for which his fluent speech and loud voice 
fitted him admirably. He first became prominent 
about 427 li. C. by his advocating the putting to 
death of the Mytilenean prisoners, but his first 
great success was the reduction of the island of 
Spliacteria, in which a Lacedaemonian force had 
long held out. It is by no means clear how far 
this exploit was not really due to the skilful dis- 
positions of his colleague Demosthenes, hut Cleon 
himself was highly elated with his success, and 
many of his countrymen must have credited him 
with military genius, for in 422 he was sent to 
oppose Brosidas, the great Spartan general, in 
Macedonia and Thrace. But for this task the 
demagogue was insufficient, and he only saved his 
character by falling in the battle fought under the 
walls of Amphipohs. 

Our picture of Cleon has had the misfortune to 
have been painted in unfavourable colours by such 
masters as Thucydides and Aristophanes ; and, 
as Grote has pointed out, it should be remembered 
that the great historian was full of oligarchical 
prejudices, while we know that Aristophanes girded 
at other men about whose nobility of character 
there is no doubt at all. Besides, ty appears not 
unlikely that both owed the demagogue a private 
grudge; the former for having b een banished at 
Cleon’s instance while holding a subordinate com- 
mand, the latter because Cleon hail Complained to 
the senate that in his comedy, The Babylonians , 
Aristophanes hail ridiculed his country’s policy in 
the face of foreigners, and that, too, in time of 
war. Whether just or unjust the picture, Cleon 
will live in the Kniahts of Aristophanes as the 
shifty and unscrupulous demagogue, lying and 
pandering to the mob, which he befools for his own 
selfish ends. In this comedy he is one of the 
actual dramatis personce, and this part the author 
played himself, not being able to find an actor bold 
enough to take it. 

Cleopatra* was daughter of the Egyptian 
king, Ptolemy Auletes, and was born in 69 B.C. By 
the will of her father, who died in 51, she should 
have inherited the throne along with her younger 
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brother, Ptolemy, who was also to he her husband, 
in accordance with Egyptian custom. But she was 


expelled from the throne by young Ptolemy’s 
guardians, Pothinus and Achillas, whereupon she 
retreated into Syria to raise troops, and was just 
about to return to reassert her rights when the 
great C.vsar arrived in Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. 
Her charms quickly touched the susceptible heart 
of Cesar, who warmly espoused her cause, and, 
after the successful issue of the Alexandrine war, 
in which Ptolemy fell, placed her again upon the 
throne, this time with, as nominal colleague and 
husband, a still younger brother, of whom she 
soon rid herself by poison. Cleopatra bore a son to 
Cesar, who was called Cfrsarion (afterwards cut 
off by Augustus), and soon followed her lover to 
Rome, where she received such honours as were 
but ill-pleasing to the Roman populace. In the 
civil war after Cesar’s murder, she hesitated 
at first which side to take. After the battle of 
Philippi, Antony summoned her to appear l>efore 
him at Tarsus in Cilicia, to give account of her 
conduct. The ‘serpent of old Nile’ sailed up the 
river Cydnus to meet him, in a gorgeous galley, 
arrayed as Venus rising from the sea, and accom- 
panied with all the gorgeous and romantic splendour 
of the East. She was then in her twenty-eighth 
year, in the perfection of matured beauty, and 
that, from her pure descent, almost certainly of 
the best Greek type, spite of Shakespeare’s ‘gypsy’s 
lust,’ Tennyson *s ‘swarthy’ cheeks, and G^rrtine’s 
typical Egyptian features. The splendour of her 
beauty and her wit so fascinated the amorous 
heart of Antony that he at once flung away for her 
sake, duty, a Roman’s pride, and at last all his 
ambition and his life. Tney spent the next winter 
at Alexandria, where they steeped their senses in the 
most delirious revelries of reckless love. Antony, 
although in the meantime he had returned to Rome 
to many Octavia, the sister of Octavianus, soon 
returned to the arms of Cleopatra, who met him 
at Laodicea, in Syria (36 B.O.), and accompanied 
him on his march to the Euphrates. From this 
time his usual residence was with her at Alex- 
andria, and here he heaped upon her and her 
children the most extravagant gifts and honours. 
His infatuated folly cost him all his popularity 
at Rome, and weakened his energies for the in- 
evitable straggle. It was at Cleopatra’s instiga- 
tion that Antony risked the great naval battle of 
Actium, and when she fled with sixty shins, he 
forgot everything else and flung away half the 
world to follow her. When the conqueror appeared 
l>efore Alexandria, Cleopatra entered into private 
negotiations with him for her own security ; while 
Antony, who was at first indignant at her treachery, 
being told that she had already killed herself, fell 
upon his sword. Mortally wounded, and learning 
that the report >vhich he had heard was false, he 
had himself carried into her presence, and died in 
her arms. Octavianus, l>y artifice, now succeeded 
in making the queen bis prisoner. Finding that 
she could not touch his colder heart, and too proud 
to endure the thought that her life was spared only 
to grace her conqueror’s triumph at Rome, she 
took poison, or as it is said, killed herself by 
causing an asp to bite her bosom (30 rc.). Her 
body was buried beside that of Antony, and the 
good Octavia brought up the twin children she had i 
borne to Antony as if they had been her own. I 

For Cleopatra, ‘age cannot wither her’— -the i 
fascination of her beauty and the rare romantic 
interest of her story defy the touch of time. Helen t 
of Troy and Mary Stuart alone divide with her < 
that sovereignty over the imaginations of men that | 
survives across the centuries. To dramatist, to 
poet, and to painter, she will continue to lie all 1 
that she was to Cfesar and to Antony. c 


Clepsydra (Gr., ‘water-clock’), an instrument 
to measure time by the trickling or escape of water. 
In Babylonia, India, and Egypt, the clepsydra was 
used from liefore the dawn of history, especially in 
astronomical observations. A Hindu form of it 
was that of a copper basin put to float in a vessel, 
so that by the gradual influx of water through an 
aperture beneath, it should sink in a certain time. 
A more common type is that referred to by Greek 
and Latin writers, which * resembled the modern 
sand-glass, and was used in courts of law to limit 
the length of the pleadings. Julius Caesar (Com. 
de Bell . Gall . , lib. v. 13) speaks of measuring time 
in Britain ‘by accurate water-measures,* ana some 
commentators infer that the clepsydra was used 
by the Britons. More probably, however, it was 
brought by the Romans, being regularly used in 
their armies for allotting out the three hours* 
watches. Pliny ascribes the invention of the 
clepsydra to Scipio Nasica, but he, no doubt, 
merely introduced it from Alexandria or Greece, 
where it had already been greatly improved and 
perfected. 

The general form of the clepsydra consisted 
essentially of a float which slowly rose by the 
trickling of water from above through a small hole 
in a plate of metal. As the float rose it pointed 
to a scale of hours at the side of the water- vessel, 
or, in the more elaborate forms, moved a wheel by 
means of a ratchet, and thus turned a hand on a 
dial. The first great difficulty was to secure a 
constant and uniform supply of water. This was 
well and simply done by using an intermediate 
cistern, so that, by means of a waste-pipe near 
the surface, the water always remained at the 
same level, even when the ainount poured in ex- 
ceeded the average. 

There remained a much greater difficulty, arising 
from a fact often overlooked — viz. that by the 
Greek and Roman calendar the hour was not a 
fixed space of time, being very much longer in 
summer than in winter. A day meant the inter- 
val from sunrise to sunset, and an hour being the 
twelfth part of it was by no means so simple and 
measurable a magnitude as the unit of time shown 
on our modern dials. The problem of measuring 
the hour, thus varying through the year, was 
solved by Ctesihius of Alexandria, who invented 
an elaborate self-adjusting mechanism. — Clepsydra 
was also the name given to an ancient musical 
instrument, a hydraulic or water organ, described 
by Athemeus. 

Clerc, Jean Le. See Le Clerc. 

Clerestory, an upper row of windows rising 
clear above the adjoining parts of the building, 
but more probably so named as admitting clear- 
ness or light. The term is particularly applied to 


i term is particularly applied to 


the windows in the upper part of the central nave 
I of churches (see Gothic Architecture; and for 
an illustration, the article Bristol). This mode 
of lighting was also in use among the Romans. 
See Basilica. 

Clergy ( Gr. kleros, ‘ a lot, an inheritance * ). The 
word cleros occurs in the Septuagint os the equiv- 
alent of the Hebrew nachalali , ‘an inheritance,* 
applied to the Jewish nation generally as peculiarly 
the divine heritage (peut. iv. 20; ix. 29), and to 
the Levitical office specifically, as a ‘spiritual* 
heritage, distinguished from the temporal posses- 
sions of the other tribes (Deut. x. 9; xviii. 1-2). 
In the New Testament it is found in cognate 
senses applied to the Christian body or its several 
congregations (1 Peter, v. 3, where the word is 
plural), and to the apostolic office (Acts, i 17, 26). 
Hence the term was very generally applied to 
the ministers of the Christian religion, as holders 
of an allotted office, in contradistinction to the ; 
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Laity (q.v.). This use of the term is very ancient, 
being found in Clement of Alexandria (De Divite. 
Servando, 46) and Tertullian (De Monog. 12), and 
appears to have gradually become prevalent, as 
tne ministers of religion more and more exclu- 
sively, instead of the members of the Christian 
church generally, began to be regarded as God’s 
'heritage’ and ‘priesthood’ (1 Peter, ii. 9), con- 
secrated to him, and peculiarly his. The distinc- 
tion betweon the clergy and the laity became 
more marked through the multiplication of oflices 
and titles among the clergy, the ascription to 
them of a place in the Christian church similar 
to that of tne priests and Levites in the Jewish 
Church, with peculiar rights and privileges ( which 
occurs as early as Clement of Home, Ep. ad. 
Corinth. i. 40), their assumption of a peculiar dress 
and of official insignia, the growth of monastic 
institutions, and the introduction of celibacy. In 
harmony with the notions on which this distinction 
is founded, is that of an indelible or almost indelible 
character derived from ordination, so that a renun- 
ciation of the clerical office is either viewed as an 
impossibility, or a sort of apostasy. These notions 
in their highest degree belong to the Church of 
Rome. In the Protestant churches, the distinction 
between clergy and laity is much less wide ; and 
although the same terms are often used, it is 
rather conventionally taan in their full significa- 
tion. The employment of official robes by the clergy 

S receded their assumption of a peculiar ordinary 
ress (indeed, for the mos f part, there was no direct 
adoption of a special garb for ordinary occasions, 
but the clergy did not change their fashions as the 
laity did, and continued to wear attire, r such as the 
cassock, which was once commonly worn by all 
persons, but was discarded by tile laity), and 
is not so intimately connected with any peculiar 
pretensions. 

Among the privileges accorded to the clergy 
by the Roman emperors, and in the middle ages, 
was exemption from civil offices ; among the rights 
asserted by them, and which caused much dispute, 
was exemption from lay- jurisdiction, even in cases 
of felony. With the revival of the Western 
Empire liy Charlemagne, the clergy became one 
of the Estates of the empire, and the bishops 
were given baronial rank, and entitled to sit 
along with the temporal nobles in the imperial 
Diets. This institution survived the break-up of 
the Carlovingian empire, and prevailed in several 
parts of Europe, very noticeably in France until 
the Revolution. In England the clergy are still 
technically and constitutionally one of the three 
Estates oi the realm, and taxed themselves in their 
convocations as late as 1663. The bishops who sit 
in the House of Lords do so in virtue of baronies 
annexed to their sees, but not as prelates of the 
church, and it was held by parliament in Henry 
VIIL’s time, and later by Coke, that the right of 
session in convocation made the clergy of the 
second order ineligible to sit in the House of 
Commons. But the point remained doubtful till the 
Act 41 Geo. III. chap. 63, sec. 4 definitely excluded 
'clerks in holy orders from sitting there, under a 
penalty of £500 per day if so sitting or voting. 
Those only who have formally relinquished the 
clerical office can sit, in virtue of the Clerical Dis- 
abilities Act of 1870. The clergy were distinguished 
into the higher clergy and the lower clergy , that is, 
those in the ‘ major orders ’ of bishop, priest, and 
deacon (and, since the 13th century, sub-deacon), or 
those in. the ‘minor orders’ of acolytes, lectors, 
exorcists, &c. The term Secular Clergy is the 
designation of priests of the Latin ami Greek 
churches who do not follow any religious rule 
(regula) t but have the care of parishes. Monks 
who are in holy orders are designated Regular 


Clergy. See Benefit of CLERGY, ORDERS, 
Bishop, Priest, Rector, &c. 

Clergyman’s Sore Throat* See Throat. 
Clericus* See Le Clkrc. 

Clerk ( Lat. clericus ), properly a clergyman ; 
also, in old usage, a scholar ; an officer attached to 
courts and corporations, who keeps the records ; a 
lawyer’s assistant ; a looking or railway clerk ; 
ami in the United States, a shopman. 

The Parish Clerk is an official in the Church 
of England, who leads the responses in a congre- 
gation, and assists in the services of public worship, 
at funerals, &c. There is usually one in each parisn. 
In cathedrals and collegiate churches there are 
several of these lay-clerks ; and in some cases they 
form a corporate body, having a common estate, 
besides payments from the chapter. Before the 
Reformation, the duties of parish clerk were 
always discharged by clergymen in minor orders. 

Clerk* John, of Eidin, writer on naval tactics, 
was born in 1728, the seventh son of the 
antiquary, Sir John Clerk of Penicuik, Mid- 
lothian (1684-1755). He prospered as an Edin- 
burgh merchant, and by 1773 purchased the small 
estate of Eidin at Lasswade, where he devoted 
himself to etching, to geology, and to studying 
deeply both the theory and practice of naval 
tactics. In 1779 he communicated to his friends a 
new mancpuvre for ‘ breaking the enemy’s line ’ in 
a naval battle; and during a visit to London the 
following year, he claimed to have had some con- 
ferences on the subject with naval officers, among 
whom was Sir Charles Douglas, Lord Rodney’s 
captain of the fleet in the memorable action of 
April 12, 1782, when the experiment was tried for 
the first time, and a decisive victory gained over 
the French. In 1782 Clerk printed 50 copies of his 
Essay on Naval Tactics , for private distribution 
among his friends. It was reprinted and published 
in 1790; three parts wore added in 1797 ; and tho 
work was republished entire- in 1804, with a preface 
explaining the origin of his discoveries. Clerk died 
May 10, 1812.— His son, John CLERK (1757-1832), 
was raised to the Scottish bench in 1823, when he 
assumed the judicial title of Lord Eidin. 

CIiTkeitwell, a London parish, lying within tho 
parliamentary borough of Finsbury, and due north 
of St Paul’s. It is largely inhabited by watch- 
makers, goldsmiths, anti opticians. The Fenian 
attempt to blow up Clerkemvell prison took place 
13th December 1867. Pop. (1881 ) 69,076. 
Clerk-Maxwell* See Maxwell. 

Clermont (in the middle ages, Clarvs Mans, or 
Clarimontium ) is the name of several towns in 
France. The most important are: (i) CLERMONT, 
in the department of Oise, 41 miles N. of Paris by 
rail, with a large hospital and a prison for women. 
Pop. (1886 ) 5529.— (2) CLERMONT-FERRAND, the 
capital of the department of Pu^-«e*D6me (the 
Augustonemctum of the Romans, in the country of 
the Arverni), which is finely situated on a gentle 
elevation between the rivers Bedat and Allier, 135 
miles S. of Paris by rail. Among the principal 
buildings are the old Gothic cathedral, built of 
dark lava from a neighbouring range of extinct 
volcanoes ; the fine church of Notre Dame, where 
Peter the Hermit preached the first Crusade ; the 
handsome Palais des Faculties; and the government 
buildings, formerly a convent (1250). The town is 
the seat of a medical and a theological college, 
technical schools, and several scientific bodies, and 
has a public library with 40,000 volumes. The 
streets, with the exception of a number of fine 
squares, are narrow, tortuous, and steep. The chief 
manufactures are candied fruits, wax matches, chem- 
icals, linen, rope, lace, and machines, and there is 
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an extensive traffic in the produce of the district, 
and in the transit trade between Paris and the 
south of France. There are several mineral springs 
in the town, of which the iron spring of St A lyre 
(65 Q F.) has formed by deposits in the course of 
ages two natural bridges. The bishopric of Cler- 
mont was founded in 2 53 ; and seven ecclesiastical 
councils were held here during the middle ages, 
the most remarkable of which was that in 1095, at 
which the first Crusade was instituted by Urban 11 . 
A statue has been erected to Pascal, who, as well 
as Gregory of Tours, was a native of Clermont. 
Pop. (1872) 32,963; (1886) 41,740.— (3) Clermont 
l’ Her AULT, 33 miles W. of Montpellier by rail, 
with manufactures of leather and of cloth for the 
army. Pop. 4929. 

€lCVCdoil« a pleasant Somersetshire watering- 
place, on the Bristol Channel, 12 miles by road but 
16 by rail WSW. of Bristol. The historian llallam, 
and Arthur, his son, lie in the old parish church ; 
Coleridge lived a while here at Myrtle Cottage 
( 1 795 ) ; and CIcvedon Court, a medieval mansion 
of singular beauty, though much damaged by 
fire in 1882, is the ‘ Castlewood ’ of Thackeray’s 
Esmond . Pop. of parish ( 1851 ) 1905 ; (1881 ) 4869. 

Cleveland, a wild mountainous district, with 
.some picturesque fertile valleys, forming the east 
part of the N. lliding of Yorkshire between Whitby 
and the Tecs. In the south the bills rise 1300 to 
1850 feet. An extraordinary change has been 
wrought in the aspect of the country by a rich 
discovery of ironstone in the Cleveland hills ; since 
1851, lonely hamlets have become populous towns. 
The ironstone is chiefly an argillaceous carbonate, 
inferior in quality to the ironstone of the coal- 
measures. See MiDDLKsnououtiH, Iron. The 
title of Duchess of Cleveland was conferred in 1670 
by Charles II. on his mistress, Barbara Villiers (see 
Charles II.), and her eldest son ( Fitzroy) was first 
duke. In 1827 the title of Marquis of' Cleveland 
was bestowed on William Henry Vane, Earl of 
Darlington (whose grandfather married a descend- 
ant of the first duke) ; he became duke in 1833. 

Cleveland, the second city of Ohio in popula- 
tion and general importance, and the eleventh, in 
1880, in the United States, is copyright uwo in u.s. 
situated at the mouth of the »>y j. b. Lippincott 
Cuyahoga Biver, on the south company, 
shore of Lake Erie, 255 miles by rail NE. of 
Cincinnati, 183 SW. of Buffalo, and 350 E. of 
Chicago. The city is built mainly upon a plain 
from 60 to 150 feet above the lake, and is divided 
into two great divisions, the cast and west sides, 
by the tortuous valley of the Cuyahoga. The 
‘flats, about half a mile wide, along the river are 
occupied by vast lumber-yards, numerous factories. 

1f<\n < nnv i>m. 1 -ill.. 1 l . . 1 



pleted in 1878 at the cost of $2,250,000, crosses the 
valle^ at the height of 50 to 70 feet ; and another 
viaduct of iron (1888), 100 feet above the river 
and 3931 feet long, makes a second broad level 
highway between the two divisions of the city. 
The river is the harbour, and is spanned by 
numerous bridges. An outer harbour, safe and 
commodious, is completed by the construction of 
an immense United States breakwater, about 2 
miles long and half a mile from the shore 
opposite the mouth of the river, where there is a 
large opening for vessels. The business centre of 
Cleveland extends east from the lower part of the 
river- valley, for three-fourths of a mile alon^ 
Superior Street, which is 132 feet wide, and the 
chief shopping thoroughfare. It embraces several 
parallel and intersecting streets. In this district is 
the 1 ublic Square, 10 acres in area. The custom- 


house and post-office, a large stone structure, is 
situated on the east side of the square, upon which 
front also a court-house, the fine old ‘Stone’ (first 
Presbyterian) Church, a theatre, an hotel, banks, 
and many business blocks. This attractive breath- 
ing spot contains fountains, a stone speakers’ stand 
for public 4 , meetings, and a statue of Commodore 
Perry, the hero of the battle of Lake Erie in 
1813" From the south-east corner of the square, 
Euclid Avenue, the most famous street in the city, 
and, according to Bayard Taylor and other travel- 
lers, the most beautiful in the world, extends nearly 
east through the best residence quarter of Cleve- 
land. Four and a half miles from the square it 
passes Wade Park, a beautiful tract of about 65 
acres, containing a lake for boating, a deer pad- 
dock, fountains, and groves of noble forest-trees. 

A mile farther east, just beyond the city limits, 
is Lake View Cemetery, one of. the finest in the 
country. Here, on a commanding site, 250 feet 
above Lake Erie, stands the stone monument to 
the late President Garfield, built 4>v subscrip- 
tion at a cost of about $130,000. The monu- 
ment is 125 feet high, and surmounts the presi- 
dent’s grave. Euclid Avenue is lined with stately 
mansions upon a gentle eminence, 200 to 500 feet 
from the Avenue, in a park-like stretch of shade- 
trees, smooth lawns, flowers, shrubbery, and Mind- 
ing M’alks and drive- ways. The same wealth of 
gardens and shade-trees is noticeable in a less degree 
throughout the 4 Forest City,’ except in the poorest 
quarters. Few houses am built in blocks, and tene- 
ments are virtually unknown. At least 20,000 
families, it is believed, own the houses in which 
they live, Tmd the area of the city, 26$ sq. m., is 
about 20 per cent, greater than that of Manhattan 
Island, on which New York is mostly lmilt. 
About 19*5 sq. in. lie east of the river 'and 6*8 
miles ivest. The soil is light and sandy, the 
drainage excellent, and the water supplied from 
Lake Erie by a tunnel, two pumping stations and 
standpipes, and two large reservoirs, is pure and 
abundant. The climate is temperate, the average 
yearly rainfall being 37*6 indies, and the mean 
annual temperature 50° F. Naturally the death- 
rate is low, averaging about 18 in the thousand of 
population^ Cleveland has a music-hall callable 
of seating 5(KK) persons, 4 fine theatres and 6 of less 
importance, 150 churches, 8 colleges— 3 of which are 
medical schools — 7 hospitals, and many asylums and 
.hoi benevolent institutions. There are two large 
circulating libraries, one, containing about 52,000 
volumes, being free. The schools number about 
100; and (.0 periodicals, daily, tri-weekly, weekly, 
and monthly, are published in the city. Cleveland’s 
rapid growth is due mainly to the fact that nowhere 
else can the rich iron ores of Lake Superior, the coal 
of Northern Ohio, and the limestone of the Lake 
trie islands, be brought together so cheaply. 
The chief industries of the city arc the various 
''!|y‘ u { lu : , nrf,s °| lr <m, including steel rails, forgings, 
e, nidges, steel and iron ships, engines, boilers, 
nails screws, sewing-machines, agricultural imple- 
" “ machinery of all kinds, the refining of 

petioleum, wood-work, and other manufactures of 
endless vanety. In 1880 the value of manufactured 

lim ed ‘2l'"ftn“ 48 ’^ < *i’ 00b ’ th< ‘ num ber of pci-sons em- 
a f ,/00 ;- an< t le ea l ,llal invested $19,430,000. 

oerccVtT. SUre - ,n ? 8t be mm-oased at least 60 
per cent, to approximate existing facts. 

Ian nc.,viv!u e - SSU ^ I tonnage constructed in Cleve- 
L i l m steams ups of 1500 to 2500 tons 
Maine 1 ’ Thl ‘I** bullt in the entire state of 
situation ,in n c,t * v I! m a com, iianding commercial 

termteu ”’ o to , lts l ,osition at the north 

Wit tin „ • e ,A hl ° ( '»nal, connecting Lake Erie 
T ,i st^ o U ; , Ku ; cl ', ftt tl,e mouth oAlie Sciote. 
The start obtained when the canal was opened in 
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1834 has been maintained. Seven railroads termin- 
ate in the city, and two pass through it from east to 
west. Cleveland’s lake commerce is very great, the 
total tonnage entered and cleared in 1887 exceed- 
ing 3,000,000 tons. Cleveland is the greatest 
iron ore receiving point in America, one of the 
largest lumber markets in the country, and the 
mercantile centre of an extensive and productive 
region. In 1796 a party under General Moses 
Cleveland laid out the site of a town where Cleve- 
land now stands, and in 1830 the population of the 
town was 1076. In 1836 the city of Cleveland was 
incorporated. Since then its growth lias been very 
rapid. In 1840 the Federal census showed $ popu- 
lation of 6071 ; (1850)17,034; (1860)43,417; (1870) 
,92,829 ; ami ( 1 880 ) 160, 146. A police census in 1 886 
returned the number of inhabitants at 214,013, and 
the populat ion in 1889 was at least 240, 000. 

Cleveland* Crovek, the twenty-second presi- 
dent of the United States, was born at Caldwell, 
New Jersey, March 18, 1837, the copyright in u.s. 
son of a Presbyterian minister. by j. u. Urpiucott 

In early life lie removed to company, 

the state of New York. In 1859 lie was ad- 
mitted to the har, and began the practice of law 
at Buffalo. From 1863 to I860 he was assistant 
district attorney for Erie county, and in 1870 was 
chosen sheriff. After filling the office of mayor of 
Buffalo, he was, in 1882, elected governor of New 
York by an unexampled majority of more than 
190,000 votes. His course as governor was ap- 

{ iroved by the best people of all parties. In 1884 
le was nominated by the Democrats for the chief- 
magistracy of the (Jnited States. S'he canvass 
which followed was one of extreme earnestness 
and excitement. Cleveland received 219 electoral 
votes (Blaine, the Republican candidate, securing 
182); and the returns of the popular vote also 
gave him a plurality. He took lus seat as presi- 
dent in 1885. In a unique and forcible message 
to congress in December 1887 regarding the reduc- 
tion of the great surplus in the national treasury, 
he strongly advised a careful readjustment of the 
tariff charges on certain manufactured articles of 
import, and the admission duty-free of some of 
the raw materials of manufacture— a position 
which led to a well-defined issue between the 
two political parties. Protectionists classed the 
president's message as a free- trade document, hut 
this was denied by the Democrats, and its doctrines 
were adopted as the basis of the Democratic plat- 
form at the convention of that party in 1888, when 
Mr Cleveland was unanimously nominated for re- 
election to the presidency. In the following August, 
on the rejection of the proposed Fisheries Treaty 
with Canada by the Republican majority in the 
senate, the president sent a message to congress, 
declaring a policy of ‘ retaliation ’ against Canada 
now necessary, and asking for powers to put an 
end to the privilege, formerly enjoyed by the 
Canadians, of transporting goods in bond across 
the territory of the United States. Til October, 
in consequence of Lord Sackville, the British 
minister at Washington, responding to an appli- 
cation from a naturalised American citizen of 
English birth, who had asked for advice on the 
pending election, the president demanded the 
ambassador’s recall. At the election in November 
Cleveland was defeated by the Republican candi- 
date, General Harrison, wno received 233 electoral 
votes, as against 168 cast for Cleveland. 

Cleveland* John, a cavalier poet, born at 
Loughborough, in Leicestershire, in June 1613, 
the son of a needy clergyman, who was ousted by 
the parliament from the living of Hinckley in 
1644. In 1627 he was admitted at Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, graduated B.A. four years later, and 


then migrated to St Johns College, where he 
\tfas elected to a fellowship in 1634, and lived nine 
years ‘ the delight and ornament of St John’s 
society.’ Here lie studied both law and physic. 
Cleveland vigorously opposed Cromwell's election 
to the Long Parliament ior Cambridge, and was for 
his loyalty ejected from his fellowship by the 

i iarliament in 1644. He betook himself to the 
ring's army, was popular among the cavaliers, and 
was appointed ‘judge-advocate’ at Newark, hut 
was obliged to surrender with the garrison. His 
indignation at the Scotch army for handing over 
the king to the parliamentarians he expressed in 
some stinging verses, which, however, are too vio- 
| lent to he really strong. Henceforward Cleveland 
lived upon the hospitality of his partisans, and was 
forced to keep his wit in check. In 1655 he was 
arrested at Norwich, hut was soon released by 
command of Cromwell, whose magnanimous spirit 
could admire the courageous manliness of the 
poor poet’s letter addressed to him. In 1656 he 
published a small volume containing thirty-six 
loyal poems, consisting of elegies upon Charles I., 
Strafford, Laud, and Edward King, the subject 
of Milton’s Li/cidas, also some stinging satires. 
Cleveland now went to live at Gray’s Inn, where 
lie soon after died, April 29, 1658. In the year 
1677 was published, with a short account of the 
author's life, t 'lievclandi Vindieur., or Cleveland ' h 
G enuine Poems, O rations, Epistles, dc. Cleveland 
undoubtedly exercised a strong influence upon the 
greater genius of Butler. Thomas Fuller com- 
mends him as ‘a general artist, pure latinist, 
exquisite orator, and eminent poet. His epithets 
were pregnant with metaphysics, carrying in them 
a difficult plainness, difficult at the hearing, plain 
at the considering thereof.’ 

Cleves (Ger. K/cvc, Dutch Kleef ), a town of 
Rhenish Prussia, 48 miles N\Y. of Dusseldorf. It 
is situated on three gentle elevations, about 2J 
I miles from the Rhine, with which it communicates 
I by canal, in the midst of a rich ami beautiful 
country. It is well built, in the Dutch fashion, 
and surrounded by walls. The fine old castle, 
known as the Schwanenburg, partly built on a 
commanding rock, is the reputed scene of the 
legend of the Knight of the Swan, made familiar 
by Wagner’s opera of Lohengrin. Anne of Cloves, 
fourth wife of Henry VI 11., was born in this castle. 
In the collegiate church, which dates from the 14th 
century, are some good monuments to the counts 
and dukes of Cleves. Cleves has manufactures of 
cotton and leather goods, tobacco, &c. Pop. (1885) 
10,170. Cleves was anciently the capital of a 
duchy (a couutship until 1416) extending along 
both hanks of the Rhine, which passed by inherit- 
ance in 1609 to Brandenburg. 

Clew Bay* an inlet of the Atlantic, on the 
west coast of County Mayo, Ireland, about 15 miles 
long by 9 broad. The upper part of the hay con- 
tains an archipelago of fertile and cultivated islets; 
and at the entrance of the hay is Clare Island (3949 
acres; pop. 62), which, as well as Inisligort (27 
acres ; pop. 23 ), has a lighthouse. 

Cliche (Fr ), the impression made by a die in 
any soft metal. It is the proof of a medallist’s or 
die-sinker's work, by which they judge of the effect, 
and ascertain the stage of progress which they have 
reached before the die is hardened. The same term 
is applied by the French to electrotype casts from 
wood -engravings. 

Clicliy, a town of France, on the Seine, to the 
north-west of Paris, of which it forms a suburb. 
It has numerous manufactories, especially of chem- 
icals and catgut, and is much ail’ccted by washer- 
women. Pop. ( 1872) 14,599 ; (1886) 26,741. 
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Click-beetle. or Skip-Jack. See Wire- 
worms. 

Client. See Ac knt and Client. See also 
Principal and Agent, Patron. 

Clifford, a family descended from Walter, Roger 
Fitzponce’s son, who by marriage, prior to 1 1 MS, 
acquired Clifford Castle on the Wye, 17 miles W. 
of Hereford, and who thence assumed the surname 
Clifford. lie was the father of Fair Rosamond, 
Henry TI.’s mistress, who seems to have died about 
1170, and to have been buried at Uodstow Nunnery, 

| near Oxford. The legend of her murder by Queen 
Eleanor appears first in the 14th century ; the 
Woodstock maze, the clue, the dagger, and the 
uoisoned bowl belong to a yet later age. Among 
Walter’s descendants were the soldier-judge Roger 
do Clifford, who by marriage with Isabella de 
Vipont got brougham Castle in Westmoreland 
{circa 1270); John (143.7 01 ), the savage Lancas- 
trian; Henry (1455 1523), the 'shepherd lord;’ 
Henry ( 1493 1542), fifteenth Lord Clifford ami first 
Earl of Cumberland; George, third earl (1558- 
1605), naval commander; and Henry, fifth and last 
earl (1391-1643). To a cadet branch belonged 
Thomas Clifford (1630-73), a Catholic member of 
the Cabal, who in 1672 was created Lord Clifford of 
Cliudleigh. 

Clifford, William Kingdon, F.R.S., one of 
the foremost mathematicians of his time, was horn 
at Exeter, May 4, 1845. He was educated at a 
school in his native town, at King’s College, Lon- 
don, and at Trinity College, Cambridge. While at 
Trinity he did not confine himself to examination 
subjects, but read largely in the great mathemati- 
cal writers, and came out second Wrangler in 1867, 
next year being elected a fellow of bis college. 
At this time, while excelling in gymnastics, he 


published a really striking novel, or rather tragedy, 
Mrs Keith's Crime (1885), and two books for young 
children of quite unusual interest, Anyhow Stories 
( 1884), and Very Short Stories and Verses for Chil- 
dren (1880). 

Clifton. See Bristol. 

Clifton. a town and port of entry of Ontario, 
on the Niagara River, about 2 miles below the 
Falls. Here the Great Western Railway of Canada 
connects with the New York Central, the trains 
crossing the river on a noble suspension bridge, 800 
feet long and 240 above the water. Pop. 1610. 

Climacter ic Years (fromGr. Mimaktcr , ‘the 
step of a stair or ladder,’ Jclimax ). It was long 
believed that certain years in the life of man had a 
peculiar significance to him, and were the critical 
points, as it were, of his health and fortunes. The 
mystical number 7 and its multiples with odd 
numbers (e.g. 35, 49) constituted crises of this 
kind. The most important of all was fjie 63d year, 
called, by way of eminence, the ‘ climacteric year ’ 
or ‘grand climacter,’ which was supposed to be 
fatal to most men; its inlluence being attributed 
to the fact that it is the multiple of the two 
mystical numbers 7 and 9. An actual ‘change of 
life* ( b’r. Cajc critique) in woman is marked by the 
cessation of menstruation, usually between the 
48th and 52d years. Astrologers called any period 
which an evil conjunction marked as threatening, 
a climacteric time. 

» 

Climate (from the Greek klima , ‘a slope or 
inclination,’ afterwards applied to a tract of 
country, wfth reference to its supposed inclina- 
tion to the pole, and the effect of the obliquity of 
the sun’s rays upon the temperature), a term now 
employed as including not merely the conditions 


“ual ye»i win" eiecton a ienow or ms college. . \ 

At this time, while excelling in gymnastics, he e ? ipl ° 3 . 118 inclw J in 8 . n ? fc Y the conditions 

would also solve and propound problems in the ) P ,ace or country with regard to temperature, 
pages of the Education <d Times, and could discuss ?* ut , lts »*/deoro logical conditions generally, 
with ease complicated theorems of solid geometry m . so , r J* 8 these exercise an influence on the 
without the aid of paper or diagram. A Hi-h- 4 n I ,un,ftl , and vegetable kingdoms. The effect of 
Churchman at first (though on unconventional V* suns rays is greatest where they fall peipen- 
spcculative grounds), Clifford soon after taking ‘ ,lcl “ a V} r °*J the surface of the earth, and diminishes 
his degree threw off all dogmatic restraints’ as . lr °bliqmty increases; the surface which 
ami discussed the fundamental” questions of the F eeeive ? an y given amount of the sun’s rays 
philosophy of religion with complete independence. ! ,,creils ing with their increased obliquity, as a 7 h r 
in August 1871 he was elected to the chair of 18 boater than ab in the annexed figure; whilst 
Mathematics and Mechanics at University College, 

London, which post he retained until his untimely c]‘"'l 7‘'X*'"X' * 

death at Madeira, March 3, 1879. Clifford first \ \ 

established his reputation as an original thinker Nv N. 

with the faculty of expressing scientific thought in X. 

plain and simple language by a Friday evening dis- a — T 

course at the Royal Institution, On Some of the Con - ’ 0 

Londlm ?! tim0 ) he oWi, l" e ^ ^8 objected 

trihuting to the Procccdinqs ■ for a time lie acted nf t ^ ln / luenc . e of a greater numlicr of particles 
as secretary, and a^rwSwcl prudent k . Ion * cr than a 
Mathematical and Physical section of the 7hiti«ii J, ieater a ! 1101 } nt of their heat is absorbed before 
Aviation; he also lectured to^heSumbiy Lecture £ZT* jSf - !? L 


[ Society on vanous physical and philosophical sub- 
jects. The versatility of bis mind for philosophical 
and scientific discussion was further shown by 
j!** va T ied vootributions to periodical literature. 
Clifford issued m his lifetime the first part of 
d ements of Dynamics ( 1878). A further portion, 
edited by Mr R. Tucker, was published in 1887. 
A work on the [ Common Sense of the Exact 
Sciences , which Clifford left unfinished, was com- 
pleted and edited by Professor Karl Pearson in 
18So. A selection from his Mathematical Papers 
appeared in 1881, and a series of lectures on Sccina 
amt Ihinkuiff in 1879. Clifford’s general scientific 
and philosophical writings are collected, with a 
prefatory memoir, in Lectures and Essays, edited 
by L. Stephen and F. Pollock, 1879 (2 vols. • 2d ed. 
m 1 vol. 1886).— Mrs Clifford (n(c Lucy Lane) has I 


at the same time the oblique rays being subjected 
to the influence of a greater numlicr of particles 
of the atmosphere, as rV is longer than ca, a 
greater amount of their heat is absorbed before 
they reach the surface of the earth at all. The 
greater or smaller extent of surface receiving a 
certain amount _ of heat, also makes important 
•inferences to arise from exposure by slope towards 
the equator or towards the nearest pole. Elevation 
is a most important cause of differences of climate. 
As we ascend from the level of the sea to the 
!?!=?!, ,l 1 ‘" n ! ltai 1 n altitudes, the temperature 
diminishes, and we ultimately reach a 
V ‘ n V r f , perpetual snow, as in approaching the 
T he progressive diminution of the tempera- 
tl •> linp “,’ we VCI '. affected- by many causes, so that 
! mi ?.lvl ,,en ’ CtUa ,! T w is far *om being at the 
Tl ? til !' ’ n v a11 1,lac . cs of tho sanie latitude. 
Hi.l l! a w ,' me on the southern side of the 
lm.u?ht y hv ''.V the heavy rainfall 

and that mi tho .'''".T frm ", t ’ e In<5ift n Ocean ; 

, on tl je northern side is elevated by the 
extreme drought and summer heat in the vast 
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tablelands of Central Asia, thus causing active 
evaporation from the snow-fields ; so that the dif- 
ference between the two is not less than 4000 feet 
in favour of the northern side of the mountain - 
ranges; and Humboldt says, ‘millions of men of 
Tibetan origin occupy populous towns in a country 
where fields and towns would, during the whole 

J rear, have been buried in snow, if these tablelands 
lad been less continuous and less extensive. ’ 

As the actual temperature of the atmosphere 
depends not so much upon the direct rays of the sun 
as upon the radiation from tho heated surface of the 
earth, the diversities in the character of that surface 
are productive of great effects in modifying climate. 
A sandy desert, a tract of country clothed with 
luxuriant vegetation, and an expanse of water, 
absorb and radiate heat in very different degrees. 
A newly ploughed field both absorbs and radiates 
heat much more rapidly than a field covered with 
grass. A sandy desert neats the atmosphere above 
it much mom than either a fertile tract or a watery 
expanse, wftilst a watery expanse only slightly 
raises the temperature ; but, on the other hand, 
the desert cools sooner by terrestrial radiation ; 
whilst the heat absorbed by the water being dif- 
fused through a larger mass, owing to tho depth 
to which solar radiation penetrates and to vertical 
as well as horizontal currents generated by the 
winds to great depths, the influence of the ocean, 
of seas, and of great lakes, is very powerful in 
maintaining a greater equableness in the tempera 
ture of the air. Thus maritime places, and par- 
ticularly islands and peninsulas, have a more equal 
temperature, with less diversity of the extremes of 
summer and winter, than more inland or conti- 
nental places otherwise similarly situated. The 
effect oi the sea is modified by many circumstances, 
and particularly by currents, of which the Gulf 
Stream (q.v.) affords a notable instance, the heated 
water conveyed by it and by the general surface- 
flow north-eastwards of the waters of the Atlantic, 
from the equatorial to the polar regions, having a 
great influence on the climate, particularly of the 
north-west of Europe. Over the world generally, 


atmospheric currents or prevailing winds must be 
regarded as exercising even a greater influence on 
climate than oceanic currents. The quantity of 
rain or snow that falls in the course of a year, and 
the times and manner of its falling, are circum- 
stances which have the greatest possible effect on 
climate ; these being in their turn much influenced 
by the distribution of land and water, and by the 
character and elevation of the surface of the land, 
according as the mountain -ranges lie across or in 
the line of the rain-bringing wind. 

The relations of climate to vegetation are gener- 
ally determined less by the mean annual tempera- 
ture than by the relative duration of summer 
and of winter. Thus maize, which may be men- 
tioned as an important example, succeeds well in 
climates of which the winter- cold is severe, the 
summer season alone being sufficient for its whole 
life; whilst, on the other hand, such plants as 
fuchsias, some kinds of laurel, and even the 
common hawthorn, which succeed well enough 
where maize would scarcely put forth an ear, 
would perish from the colder winters of countries 
where it is profitably cultivated. The polar limit 
of particular species of animals, except those which 
hibernate, is generally determined by the degree of 
winter-cold which they can bear without injury. 

Bogs and marshes exercise an unfavourable influ- 
ence on climate, cooling the air and generating fogs, 
as do clay-soils also to some extent, through their 
retentiveness of moisture ; w hilst marshes of some 
kinds, and in some situations, abound in malarious 
and other exhalations very unfavourable to health. 
Similar remarks apply to large tracts of forest. 


The clearing, drainage, and cultivation of land 
have generally favourable effects on climate ; 
although plantations are often beneficial for 
shelter, and a too complete removal of natural 
forests may prevent the deposition of moisture 
from the atmosphere to such a degree as to cause 
droughts, a result stated to l>e exemplified in some 
of the smaller West India Islands, and the ten- 
dency to which is said to he manifested on a 
great scale in the eastern part of the continent 
of North America. 

The important and difficult subject of climate w ill 
be found further elucidated in some of the princi- 
pal geographical articles (Asia, &e.), and in the 
articles Atmosphere, Geographical Distribu- 
tion, Glacial Period, Health Resorts, Hygro- 
metry, Meteorology, Monsoons, Pleistocene, 
Rain, Seasons, Snow-line, Storms, Tempera- 
ture, Trade-winds, Weather, Wind. See also 
Ramsay, Bibliography and Index of Climate ( 1888), 
and the works named under CllOLL. 

Climax (Or., ‘a stair,’), in Rhetoric, that arti- 
fice which consists in placing before the mind of the 
reader or hearer a series of propositions or objects 
so arranged that the least forcible strikes it first, 
and the others rise by successive gradations in im- 
pressiveness. See the example in 1 Sam. iv. 17. 

Climbers {Scan so res), an old-fashioned popu- 
lar title for several orders of birds w'hose feet are 
mainly adapted for climbing. In many cases two 
toes are turned forward, and two backward ; or it 
may be that one permanently turned backward is 
joined in branch grasping by another reversed for 
the nonce. Parrots ( Pstttaci ), cuckoos ( Coccyao - 
morph (v ), woodpeckers {Vicetrim), &c. are included 
under this wide and somowhat inexact title. 

Climbing Percli (Ambon scandem), abony fish 
in the Aeanthonteri division, famous for its peculiar 
clambering habits. It is a native of rivers and 
ponds in most parts of the East Indies. It is about 
six inches long, and in general form somewhat re- 
sembles a perch. That this fish climbs trees, lias 
been asserted by observers whose veracity and 
accuracy cannot easily lie questioned ; yet others, 
who have enjoyed ample opportunity of observa- 
tion, express great doubt concerning this habit. 
According to circumstantial accounts, the fish sus- 
pends itself by its spiny gill-covers, and by lixing 
its anal fin in cavities of the bark, urges its way 
upwards by distending and contracting its body. 
There is no doubt that it often leaves pools when 
they are in danger of being dried up, and travels in 
search of w ater. Though these fish are sometimes 



Climbing Perch. 

compelled in their distress to travel by day, and 
have been met in the glare of noon toiling along a 
dusty road, their migrations are generally performed 
at night or in early morning, whilst the grass is 
still w’et with dew\ This restless fish is aided ill 
its peregrinations out of water by an accessory 
labyrinthine respiratory cavity, in which w’ater may 
be " retained for a considerable time. Climbing 
lurches are plentiful in the Ganges, and the boat- 
men have been knowm to keep them for five or 
six days in an earthen pot without w r ater, using 
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daily what they wanted, and finding them as 
lively as when just caught. Some related forms, 
such as the walking fish ( Ophioceph&lus ), exhibit to 
a less marked degree the same power of living 
out of water. Closely related also is the Chinese 
Macropod, not unfrequently kept for its beauty in 
aquaria. Many of the genera make nests for the 
eggs, over which the males frequently keep guard. 

Climbing Plants, or Climbers, are, in the 
most extensive and popular sense of the term, those 
plants which, having weak stems, seek support 
from other objects, chiefly from other plants, in 
order to ascend from the ground. This, however, is 
accomplished in very different ways. Some climb 
by means of small root-like processes growing from 
the stem, as the ivy ; others by means of hooks ( e.g. 
Cleavers, q.v.); others again twining round their 
support — e.g. hop, convolvulus, &c.; and others, the 
most evolved, by help of sensitive organs, which 
are branches or leaves or leaf stalks more or less 
modified. The subject of climbing plants has been 
worked out with peculiar fullness and interest in 
Mr Darwin’s classical Climbing Plants; but its 
main facts and theories may be more profitably dis- 
cussed under the general head of plant-movements. 
See Plants ( Movements of ), and special articles 
— e.g. Tendril, Liana. 

Clinical Medicine (Gr. klinc, ‘a bed’) is 
that department of the art which is occupied with 
the investigation of diseases at the bedside of the 
sick ; and a clinical lecture is one delivered to 
students there. So with clinical surgery. Clinical 
baptism is baptism administered to sick or dying 
persons on their sick-bed ; a clinical convert is one 
converted on his death-bed. 

Clinker, the name given to the scales or globules 
of black oxide of iron, obtained from red-hot iron 
under the blows of a hammer. The same term is 
applied to the slags of iron -furnaces. By geologists 
the cindery-like masses which form the crust of 
some lava-flows are termed clinkers. 
Clinker-built, or Clencher-built. See Boat. 
Clinkstone, or Piionolite, is a greenish gray 
or brownish compact or very finely crystalline igne- 
ous rock, remarkable for its tendency to split into 
slabs, which are now and then thin enough to be 
used for roofing purposes. This structure is due to 
the parallel arrangement of plate-like or tabular 
crystals of sanidine felspar. The slabs give a 
metallic ring or ‘ clink ’ when struck with a hammer, 
whence its name. Its essential mineral components 
are sanidine and nepheline, but other minerals, 
such as augitc or hornblende, lcucite and mag- 
netite, are usually present. The rock has often a 
porphyritic structure. 

Clinom'eter, an instrument for the purpose of 
taking the amount of dip or angle of inclination of 
a stratum. There are various kinds in use, but the 
simplest consists of a strip of wood upon which is 
mounted a graduated arc with a pendulum. When 
this instrument is held horizontally, the pendulum 
points to zero ; when it is held in a slanting posi- 
tion, the pendulum shows the number of degrees 
that the upper edge or the base of the strip deviates 
from horizontal ity. The most useful form of clino- 
meter is that which is combined with a compass — < 
both those instruments being required in geological \ 
observations. 

Clinton, ( 1 ) capital of Clinton county, Iowa, on ! 
the Mississippi, which is here crossed by an iron 
railroad bridge, 4000 feet long, 60 miles SSE. of 
Dubuque by rail. It has numerous mills, foundries, i 
and factories, and a trade in lumber and grain. 
Pop. (1870) 6129; (1885) 12,012.— (2) A town of 
Massachusetts, on the Nashua River, 45 miles W. i 
of Boston by rail. It has large manufactures of I 


* ginghams and plaids, carpets, combs, and ' maehin- . 
, ery. Pop. (1885 ) 8945. -(3) A post-village of 
► Oneida county, New York, 9 mues WSW. of 
; Utica, is the seat of Hamilton College (1919), a 
Presbyterian foundation, with about 160 students, 
and of several other noteworthy educational insti- 
i tutions. Pop. 1236. 

Clinton, a distinguished American family, 
descended from Charles Clinton, who was bom in 
Ireland in 1690, settled in New York state in 1731, j 
and died there in 1773.— His third son, James, bom j 
in 1736, served with distinction against the French, 
and as brigadier-general took part in several opera- 
tions during the War of Independence. He died in 
1812.— His brother, George, bom in 1739, studied 
law, and from 1768 sat in the New York assembly ; 
in 1775 he M as sent as a' delegate to the second 
Continental Congress, and in 1776 he was appointed 
general of militia, serving against Sir Henry 
Clinton on the Hudson. In 1777 he M'as chosen 
first governor of New York, to which «post he was 
re-elected from 1780 to 1795, and in 1801 ; and to 
him was due the first conception of the Erie Canal. 

In 1804 he Mas chosen vice-president of the United 
States, and in that office he died at Washington, 
20th April 1812. — James’s son, De Witt, born in 
1769, was admitted to the Now York bar in 1788, 
and wits private secretary to his uncle, then gover- 
nor, from 1790 to 1795. He sat in the state legis- 
lature (1797) and in the state senate (1798-1802); 
and in 1802 he M r as elected to the United States 
senate, but resigned in the same year on being 
appointed mayor of New York by his uncle. In 
this office iio continued, save for two short inter- 
vals, until 1815, holding other appointments at the 
same time ; he was defeated by Madison in the 
presidential contest of 1812. It was he who pressed 
the adoption of the Erie Canal scheme ; the bill was 
passed and Clinton elected governor of the state in 
1817, and in 1825 he opened the canal. He was 
several times re-elected in spite of the uiitiring 
efforts of his political opponents, and died in office 
at Albany, 11th February 1828. He published a 
number of addresses, some literary and historical, 
which Mill be found in his Life by Campbell 
(1849). 

Clinton, Sir Henry, British general, bora 
about 1738, M as the son of the Hon. George Clinton, 
colonial governor of Newfoundland, and afterwards 
of New York. He first entered the New York 
militia, was gazetted to the Guards in 1751, served 
with conspicuous gallantry on the Continent, and 
M as promoted colonel in 1762 and major-general in 
1772. From 1772 to 1784 he sat in parliament in 
the interest of his cousin, the Duke of Newcastle. 
Sent to America in 1775, he fought at Bunker’s Hill, 
and in 1776 M as repulsed in an attack on Charleston, 
but was shortly afterwards knighted for his services 
under HoMe. After Burgoyne’s surrender in 1778, 
Clinton succeeded Howe as commander-in-chief of 
the forces in North America, which he at once con- 
centrated in New York. In 1780 he captured 
Charleston and the entire southern army; but after 
Cornwallis’ capitulation at Yorktown in 1781, 
Clinton resigned his command and returned to 
England, where in 1783 he published a Narrative 
of the campaign. In 1794 he was appointed gover- 
nor of Gibraltar, and died there, 23d December 
1795. His two sons both rose to be generals in 
the army and G.C.B.’s, the younger being one of 
Wellington’s favourite officers. 

Clinton, Henry Fynes, a great classical 
scholar, was born January 14, 1781, at Gamston, in 
Nottinghamshire. He was educated at Southwell, 
Westminster, and Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1803. He represented Aid- 
borough in parliament from 1806 till 1828. He 
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died at, Welwyn, October 24, 1852. His great 
works on Greek and Homan chronology are un- 

a ever to be superseded or forgotten. These 
e Fasti Hellenici ( 1824-34), and Fasti Romani 
(1845-50). 

Clinton Group, name givdn in North America 
to a subdivision of the Upper Silurian strata. 

Clio, in Greek Mythology, the Muse of History 
and Epic Poetry. She was represented as sitting 
with a half-opened scroll in her hand, and a casket 
for holding manuscripts at her feet. See Muses. 

Clio, a genus of shell-less pelagic molluscs in the 
class of Pteropods. They occur m myriad swarms 
in northern ( C. borealis) and southern ( C. australis) 
seas, and along with such related forms as Limacina 
form the principal part of the food of some species of 
whales. The whalers rightly call it ‘ whales’ food. ’ 
The whale has simply to swim through a shoal with 
its mouth open to engulf thousands. Clio is a small 
animal of a spindle-shape, towards an inch in length, 
with distiifct head, bearing six tentacle-like pro- 
cesses, which are sensitive and glandular, and in 
part used for laying hold of the prey of small 
animals. It is active in habit, rising to the surface 
when calm, or as rapidly sinking again. It swims 
by means of two locomoi i expansions of the ‘ foot.’ 
See Pteropods. 


remarking to Boswell that 4 in the sprightliness of 
humour he never had seen her equa^lea.' And of 
! him she said : 4 1 love to sit by Dr Johnson ; he 
always entertains me.’ See her Life by Percy 
I Fitzgerald (1888), 

Clive, Robert, the creator of our Indian empire, 
was born at the manor-house of * Styche, near 
Market- Drayton, 29th September 1725. He was 
the eldest of thirteen children ; his father, a lawyer 
and small landowner, of a very old Shropshire 
family. The boy was brought up by an uncle near 
Eccles. There, and at all his four schools — Los toe k, 
Market- Drayton, Merchant Taylors’, and Hemel- 
Hempstead — he proved a much better lighter than 
scholar, a thorough young dare-devil ; and in 1743 
he was packed oil to India as a writer in the service 
of 4 John Company. ’ He reached Madras penniless, 
and the drudgery of his life there moved him to 
suicide, But the pistol snapped twice, and he Hung 
it from him, exclaiming : 4 it appears 1 am destined 
for something ; I will live.’ 

The capture of Madras by the French (1746), 
Clive’s escape thence to Fort St David (the scene 


of his gallant duel with the canl-sharper), his share 
in its defence, in the fruitless siege of Pondicherry 
(1748), and in the storming of Devikota (1749)— 


Clipper is a name familiarly given to a sailing- 
ship built expressly for speed. Aberdeen was long 
celebrated for building swift tea-clippers, which 
since 1860 have been gradually superseded by 
steamers. The Baltimore clippers were also famous. 
As to the possible rate of speed, it may be noted 
that the Lightning , built at Boston, U.S., in 1854, 
during a voyage from Melbourne to Liverpool ran 
2550 English miles in one week, or at the rate of 
about 15$ miles an hour during the whole period. 

Clipping tlic Coin. See Coining^ 

Clitlicroe, a municipal borough in Lancashire, 
on the left bank of the Kibble, 35 miles N. of Man- 
chester, and 225 NNW. of London by rail. It lies 
on a low eminence of carboniferous limestone, at 
the base of Pendle Hill, which is 1831 feet high. 
Clitlicroe has cotton and paper mills, and extensive 
lime- quarries are wrought in the neighbourhood. 
Its ruined castle, founded by Robert de Lacy in 
the later part of the 12th century, was dismantled 
by the parliamentarians in 1649. The free gram- 
mar-school dates from 1554. About 4 miles south- 
west of Clitlieroe lies Stonyhurst College (q.v.). 
Clitheroe has been a borough since about 1280. 
Till 1832 it returned two members to parliament ; 
till 1885, one. Pop. (1851) 7244; (1881) 10,176. 
See Whitaker’s History of Whalley and Clitheroe 
(1801 ; 4th ed. 1872-76). 

Clive, Caroline, novelist, was born in London, 
24th June 1801, the daughter of Mr Meysey- 
Wigley, M.P. for Worcester. In 1840 she married 
the Rev. Archer Clive; and, for several years a 
great invalid, she died, through her dress catching 
fire, at Whitfield, Hereford, 13th July 1873. Be- 
tween 1840 and 1872 she published eight volumes 
of poems by 4 V.’, but she is best known by Paul 
Ferroll (1855), a really strong sensation novel, 
much superior to Why Paul Ferroll killed his 
Wife (1860). 

Clive, Kitty, comic actress, was born in Lon- 
don in 1711, the daughter of William Raftor, a 
Jacobite lawyer from Kilkenny. She came out at 
Drury Lane about 1728, and chiefly at Drury Lane 
she continued to play till 1769, when she quitted 
the stage, and retired to Twickenham. About 1731 
she had married George Clive, a barrister, but they 
soon parted. She died at Little Strawl>erry Hill, 
6th December 1785. Garrick, Handel, Horace 
Walpole, and Dr Johnson all liked her, the last 


these events bring us up to the August of 1751, 
and Clive's daring dash upon Arcot. He seized it, 
and held its enormous citadel for ..eleven whole 
weeks against 7000 natives and 120 French soldiers. 
His own little force was reduced to 80 Englishmen 
and 120 sepoys (splendid fellows these) ; but, after 
a last desperate assault, the siege was raised ( 14th 
November), and Clive followed up his success by 
the victories of Arni and Kaveripak, and the cap- 
ture of Kovilam and Chingalpat. 

In February 1753 he married Margaret Moskelyne, 
sister to the astronomer, and immediately after 
sailed with her for England, where he was pre- 
sented with a diamond-hilted sword, cleared his 
father’s estate from encumbrances, stood for St 
Michaels, but was unseated, and otherwise got 
through a very fair fortune. 

So in October 1755 he was back in India, and a 
twelvemonth later was summoned, with Admiral 
Watson, from Madras, to avenge the atrocity of 
the Black Hole. Calcutta was soon retaken ; 
Chandernagore, the French settlement, captured ; 
and at Plassey, on 23d June 1757, Clive’s.3200 men 
(two-thirds of them sepoys) encountered Suraj ud 
Dow lab’s 50,000 with 40 to 50 French gunners. 
The battle took eight hours to win, that truly 
4 decisive battle of the world.’ But its lustre was 
sullied by the only two blots on Clive’s memory. 
In his dealings with Mir Jallier, the would-be next 
nawab of Bengal, he had imposed on a go-between, 
the merchant Umicliand, with a fictitious treaty, 
to which he had forged his colleag&e . Watson’s 
signature ; and now from Mir Jallier he&ccepted a 
present of upwards of £200,000. Both actions are 
defended by Malcolm, both sternly condemned by 
Macaulay and Malleson. 

For three years sole ruler in all but name of 
Bengal, Clive, in 1760, with a fortune of more than 
£40, 000 a year, returned to England, to be hailed 
by Pitt as 4 a heaven -born general ; ’ in India he 
was known as Sabat J any , 4 the daring in war.’ In 
1761 he entered parliament as member for Shrews- 
bury ; in 1762 was raised to the Irish peerage as 
Baron Clive of Plassey ; in 1764 was created a 
Knight of the Bath. But meanwhile in India the 
Company’s affairs, through the dishonesty of its 
servants, high and low, had fallen into the utmost 
disorder ; and Clive was the only man who could set 
them right. He arrived at Calcutta in May 1765, 
and at once applied himself wisely and firmly to 
reform the civil service and re-establish military 
discipline. This second governorship, lasting but 
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twenty-two months, marks the beginning of our varum nrbis were appointed for their supervision. 
Indian ad ministration, as Plassey of our milit ary So thoroughly was the city undermined by these 
supremacy. large sewers, that Pliny calls it itrbs pen silts, a city 

Early in 1767 Clive quitted India, never to suspended in the air rather than resting upon the 
return; in all he liatl spent there less than a dozen earth . — Cloadna (‘The Purifier’) was a surname 
years. This time he came back to England poorer of the goddess Venus at Koine. 


return ; in all he liatl spent there less than a dozen 
years. This time he came back to England poorer 
than when he last left it ; but this time he came 
back to encounter a storm of obloquy. The energy 
with which he hail cleansed that Augean stable 
had raised up a host of influential enemies, who 
employed their influence to gratify their enmity, 
to stir up ill-feeling against him. His early pro- 
ceedings in India were in 1772 made the subject of 
animadversion in parliament, and next year matter 
for the inquiry of a select committee. He was 
examined and cross-examined more like a sheep- 
stealer than the Baron of Plassey. Indignation at 
treatment so unmerited found vent at last in the 
exclamation : ‘ By heaven, Mr Chairman, at this 
moment I stand astonished at ray own moderation. ’ 


Clocks. See Horology. 

Clog Almanac, the name given in England 
to a primitive kind of calendar or almanac, called 
also a 1 rim stock ’ and 1 prime 
staff.’ In Scandinavia it was 
called a ‘ Runic staff,’ from the m |ji 

Runic characters used in its II KJ 

numerical notation. It was 
generally of wood ( whence its ^ 

name ol ‘clog*— i.e. log or 
block),, of about 8 inches in M# I P &y 
length, but was sometimes of 
brass, of bone, or of horn. 

When of wood it was most JK 


The censure implied in the ultimate resolution was , . w ^ m fir 

tollyjpri j ly te. rider, ttrot he ‘ did .t the 


same time render great and meritorious services to 
his country* (21st May 1773). Sickness, opium, 
mental depression— -on 22d November 1774 Clive 
died by his own hand. He is buried in the church 
of Moreton Say, the parish that gave him birth. 

Clive’s eldest son, Edward (1754-1839), was 
governor of Madras from 1798 till 1803, and in 1804 
was made Earl of Powis, having twenty years 
earlier married the daughter of the last Earl of 
Powis of the Herbert line. 

See Aboot, Dupleix, India; Sir John Malcolm’s Life 
of Clive (3 voIb. 1836), with Macaulay’s essay thereon; 
Colonel G. B. Malleson’s Founders of the Indian Empire : 
Clive (1882) ; and Browning’s Dramatic Idylls (2d series, 
1880). For the conflicting accounts of the manner and 
place oi Clive’s death, whether by penknife, razor, pistol, 
or poison, whether at his mansion in Berkeley Square, or 
his Shropshire seat, Walcot Park, see Horace Walpole's 
Letters to the Countess of 0 story (i 155) ; the Gentleman's 
Magazine for September 1848, p. 227 ; and several articles 
in Notes and Queries for 1888. 


Cloa ca, ill Zoology, the technical name for the on them, and such are all those I met with in 
common terminal chamber into which the aliment- Staffordshire.’ The marks on the left side, in the 
| ary canal, the genital and the urinary ducts, all figure, indicate the golden numbers of a cycle show- 
open. A cloacal chamber and aperture occurs in ing the new moons throughout the year. On the 
many fishes, in all amphibians, reptiles, and birds, right side against the 6tli January is a star, the 
and in the three lowest mammals. Tn all other symbol of Epiphany ; against the 13th St Hilary is 
mammals the urinogenital orifice is independent of shown by the bishop’s double cross ; 25th, conver- 
ge end of the alimentary canal or anus. sion of St Paul, by an axe. The mark against the 

Cloa ca Maxima, the most important of the first *?°. tch < or New-year’s Day ) symbolises the Cir- 


and oak were also employed. 

‘This almanac,* says Dr Plot, 
in his Natural History of 
Staffordshire , written in 1686, ^ 

when it was still in use among ^ fA 

the common people of that 
county, ‘is usually a square ► , 

piece of wood, containing three ! / 

months on each of the four ****^-^4* AW 

edges. The number of da^s in -« * / 

them are expressed by notches : 
the first day by a notch with a * 
patulous stroke turned up from 
it, and every seventh by a large- ***° 
sized notch. Some are perfect, 
containing the dominical letters ' 

as well as the prime and marks Clog Almanac for 
for the feasts, engraven upon January, 
them, and such are our prime 
staves in the Museum at Oxford : others imper- 
fect, having only the prime and immovable feasts 
on them, and such are all those I met with in 
Staffordshire.* The marks on the left side, in the 
figure, indicate the golden numbers of a cycle show- 
ing the new moons throughout the year. On the 
right side against the 6tli January is a star, the 


the end of the alimentary canal or anus. 

Cloa'ca Maxima, the most important of the 
sewers of ancient Rome, according to tradition, con- 
structed by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Tarquinius j 
Superbus, to drain oft’ the stagnant waters of the 
Veiabra, a swampy land between the Capitoline 
and Palatine, hills on which the Fofum ami Circus 
Maximus also stood. Running from the valley of 
the Subura, under the Forum along the Velabrum, 
it opened into the Tiber in an archway still 11 feet 
wide by 12 feet high, consisting of three concentric 
arches, built 6f large blocks of peperino stone, fixed 
together without cement, of the uniform size of 
rather more than 5 feet 5 inches long and 3 feet 
high. The sewer was Hushed by a continual stream 
of superfluous water from the aqueducts. Large 
portions of this and of the other cloaca) remain 
entire after two thousand years, but the greater 
part is buried, by the accumulation of soil, at a 
considerable depth below the present level of the 
streets. During the Republic, the surveillance 
of the Roman cloacae was one of the duties per- 
formed by tlje censors. Tlie cloaca maxima was 
repaired by Cato and his colleague in the censor- 
ship. Agrippa, when rcdile, obtained praise for his 
exertions in cleansing and repairing the cloaca\ and 
is recorded to have passed through them in a boat. 
Under the empire, officers called curatores cloa * 


| eumcision of our Lord. Christmas was marked by 
a horn, the sign of health-drinking — notans cornua 
exhaurienda , as Dr Plot quotes. Examples of the- 
clog almanac may be seen in the British Museum 
(one cut apparently towards the end of the 17th 
century); in the Ashmolean Museum -and the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford ; in St John’s College, 
Cambridge ; and in the Cheetham Library, at Man- 
chester. It is described by the Swedish historian, 
Olaus Magnus, in the 16th century ; and by the 
Danish antiquary, Olaus Wormius, in the 17th 
century. Some of the clog almanacs show a 
peculiar numerical notation. The first four digits 
are marked by dots ; the fifth, by a sign like the 
Roman numeral V ; the next four, by this sign and 
additional dots ; and the tenth, by the sign +. See 
Chambers’s Book of Days. 

Clogher, a decayed episcopal city of County 
Tyrone, on the Blackwater, 15 miles SSE. of 
Omagh. The Protestant Episcopal see is now 
united to that of Armagh. The cathedral and 
episcopal palace are handsome edifices ; but, though 
formerly a parliamentary borough, the place is now 
a mere village. Pop. 225. 

Clogs are a sort of shoes, the uppers of which 
are leather and the soles of wood (specially aider 
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wood). They are much used in the north of Eng- 
land and south-west of Scotland, especially during 
winter. 

Cloister (Fr. clottre, rhtu strum, ‘ an inclosure ’), 
a covered passage or ambulatory running round 



Cloister, Kiloonnel Abbey. 

the walls of certainportions of monastic and colle- 
giate buildings. Tlie cloister usually surrounded 
or ran along three or four sides of a quadrangular 
area, which was called the cloister garth , generally 
situated on the south or sunny side of the church, 
as shown under Church in the ground-plan of 
Durham cathedral. That of Salisbury, one of the 
finest in the kingdom, is 195 feet square. The 
roof of the cloister, which was often vaulted, was 
supported on the side next to the quadrangle by 
pillars and arches, which were frequently occu- 
pied by tracery. The upper portions oi these 
arches above the mullions were often glazed ; and 
sometimes latterly even the whole arches, so that 
they became a row of windows, as at Gloucester. 
Cloisters were used for exercise and recreation by 
the inmates of the religious houses. Occasionally, 
when wholly glazed, they had cells or stalls for 
study on the inner side; and very frequently a 
stone bench may still be seen, which runs along the 
same side. Many of the larger monasteries had 
more cloisters than one ; and so characteristic were 
they of the religious houses, that the term cloister 
came to be used in a general sense for the whole 
establishment, which is still the sense of the word 
klostcr in German. See Monastery. 

Clonakilty, a seaport of County Cork, at the 
head of Clonakilty Bay, 33 miles SW. of Cork, with 
several corn and flax mills, and a considerable trade 
in grain. There are ‘ druidical ’ remains m the 
neighbourhood. Pop. 3676. 

Clones a town of County Monaghan, 94 miles 
NW. of Dublin by rail, with spado manufactories, 
corn-mills, and the remains of an abbey and of a 
round tower. Pop. 2216. 

ClOIifert, an ancient episcopal city of Ireland, 
is in the extreme east of County Galway, and has 
now a population of 2200. The bishopric was 
founded in the 6th century, and ceased to be a 
separate Anglican one in 1602, being ultimately 
incorporated with Killaloe ; but it is still the see 
of a Roman Catholic bishop. There is another 
Clonfert, a parish in County Cork. 

Clonmel', a municipal borough in Tipperary 
and Waterford counties, on the Suit, 135 miles bVy . 
of Dublin by rail. It has flour mills, and a trade in 
agricultural produce, especially butter. In 10pu 
Cromwell besieged the town, and demolished the 
castle. Clonmel gave birth to Sterne and Lady 
Blessington, aml was the chief scene of Smith 
O’Briems attempted rising in 1848. Till 1885 it 
Bent a member to parliament. Here Bianconi ( q-v. ) 


first established his jaunting-cars ; and Clonmel is 
still a great tourist centre. Pop. 2157. 

Cloiltarf'* a town in County Dublin, 3 miles 
ENK. of Dublin city. It is much frequented for 
sea-bathing. Here,* in 1014, Brian Boru won a 
great victory over the Danes. Pop. ( 1881 ) 4210. 

Clootz, Jean Baptiste i>u Val de Grace, 
Baron, better known as Anach&rsis Clootz, was 
perhaps the most singular of all the frothy enthu- 
siasts brought to the surface of society by the 
French Revolution. He was born near Cleves in 
1755, and from his eleventh year was educated in 
Paris. While still young he traversed Europe 
under the name of Anacharsis, lavishing his money 
to promote the union of all nations in one family. 
In the French Revolution he saw the fulfilment of 
his dreams. He constituted himself the ‘ orator of 
the human race,* and wearied^out the National 
Assembly with his endless rantv^ bne time leading 
in a tatterdemalion regiment pl itr^p|fers dressed in 
the costumes of different na$d#& s? $* 0 $fh©r raving 
at Christianity and preaching^m se^^ahui the wor- 
ship of Reason. He gav£ hii 4,16 ^S’ 0 
death 4 in the name of the Htoikh race.V With all 
its folly his enthusiasm was nqnelt, and be' was at 
once hated and feared by the |sarous Robespierre, 
who had him excluded as a nobm from the Jacobin 
Club, and at last involved him in St Just’s im- 
peachment of Hebert and his fldherentB. He was 
guillotined, March 23, 1794, preaching materialism 
to the last, anil protesting against his sentence, as 
usual, ‘ in the name of the human race.’ Of his 
absurd books, may be named : Certitude des Preuvcs 
du Mohammtdisme (Loud. 1780), L'Orateur dv 
Genre lliimain ( 1791 ), and Base Constitutionnelle de 
la Rfpubhqiic du Genre lJumain ( 1793). See his 
Life by Avcnel (2 vols. Paris, 1865). 

Close is an inclosed place, and specially in Eng- 
land, the precincts of a cathedral. In Scotland, 
however, the word means a narrow side-street, or a 
passage leading from the street to a court, or to the 
stair of a block of tenements. 

Close Time, the time during which game, 
certain wild birds, salmon, and some other fish, 
may not be shot or caught, varies for the different 
animals and for different places. Lists of the dates 
may be found in such almanacs as Whitaker’s. 

Closet, in Heraldry, the half of the Bar (q.v.). 

Closure (formerly in the French form clOture), 
the name used for a power given in 1882 to the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, or chairman 
of committees, to close a debate when it seems 
to him that the subject lias been discussed, and lie 
is authorised to do so by a motion duly supported. 
For the rules of procedure, see Par$IA$*BHT. 

Clotairc I. ( IUothar ), son and juccessor of 
Clovis (q.v.), first king of the FifWila in Gaul, 
reigned as sole king from 558 to 66L-— ChOTAIRK 
II., a king of the same Merovingian dynasty, 
reigned over the Franks thirty years- later. See 
France. 

Cloth. See Woollen Manufacture. 

Clothcs-moth. See Moth. 

ClotllO, one of the Fates ( q.v.). 

Clotho, a genus of spiders which spins a curious 
tent for itself and its young. See Spider. 

Clotilda, St, born in 475, was the daughter of 
Chilperic, king of Burgundy, and in 493 became 
wife of Clovis, king of the Franks. She was the 
chief means of securing the conversion of her 
husband to Christianity, and largely influenced Ins 
life. After his death she lived a life of austerity 
at Tours, where she died in 545. She was canon- 
ised a few years after. Her remains were buried 
in the church of St Uenevi&ve at Paris, and burnt 
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at the Revolution to prevent their desecration ; the 
ashes are still in the church of St Leu. 

Cloudberry ( Rub us Chamitiniorm ), a plant 
related to the bramble, although of very ditlerent 
appearance, having a herbaceous single- flowered 
stem destitute of prickles. The plant is of humble 
growth, 8 to 10 inches in height ; the leaves few, 
Wye, lobed, and kidney-shaped ; the flower large 
and white ; the fruit orange red, equal in size to a 
bramble- berry, and of an agreeable flavour. It is 
a native of the northern parts of Europe, Asia, and 
America. In Britain it is chiefly confined to 
elevated moors ; in Norway and Sweden it is much 
more abundant, and the fruit is highly valued and 
made into excellent preserves. 

Clouds are masses of fog, consisting of minute 
particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating 
in the atmosphere. When air has its temperature 
lowered below the saturation point, either by 
ascending and becoming rarer, or by meeting a 
colder current, a portion of the vapour loses its 
gaseous form, and becomes condensed into minute 
specks of water. It has been shown by Dr Aitken 
that this condensation always takes place round a 
small particle of dust. A cloud, therefore, does not 
consist of vapour, in the proper sense of the word, 
but of very small drops of water. How this water- 
dust is suspended in the atmosphere — why the 
particles do not descend as soon as formed, has 
never been thoroughly explained. Professor G. G. 
Stokes holds that the rate of fall is rendered 
exceedingly slow by the friction and drag of the 
air-particles, just as fine powders remain suspended 
for a long time in liquids of much less specific 
gravity man themselves. Besides, as Sir J. 
Herschel says, ascending air-currents also oppose 
the fall of clouds, for the air may be ascending 
faster than the particles of the cloud are falling 
through it; .while at night, in the absence of 
rising currents, clouds often descend to, and dis- 
solve in lower and warmer levels. The conditions 
under which clouds are formed, and afterwards 
deposited in rain, arc more fully considered under 
Evaporation, Dew, Rain, Snow line. The 
present article is conlined to a description of 
the various kinds of clouds ami of the weather they 
indicate. 

A general haze of precipitated vapour covering 
the sky, and coming down to the earth, is termed a 
Fog or Mist ; and the term cloud is usually con- 
fined to masses of fog floating in the higher regions, 
and not descending to the ground. They are mostly 
within a mile of the earth’s surface ; and few are 
more than six miles above it. E rom observations 
made at Upsala in Sweden, it lias been found that 
there are three principal cloud layers : the low 
clouds at from 2000 to 6000 feet ; middle clouds, 

12.000 to 15,000 feet; and high clouds, 20,000 to 

27.000 feet. These three layers are found at 
apparently much the same heights all over the 
earth. Clouds spread ami move with the wind in 
varied, often grand forms ; they are generally 
disposed in beds parallel to the earth’s surface ; 
vertical clouds occur rarely, if at all. 

Mr Luke Howard’s classification of clouds, pro- 
posed in 1802, into three primary forms — Cirrus 
< Cir. ), Cumulus (Cum. ), and Stratus ( Str. ) ; three 
intermediate — Cirro-cumulus (Cir.-c.), Cirro-stratus 
(Cir. -s.), ami Cumulo-stratus (Cuin.-s.); and one 
compound form, Nimbus (Nim. ) — has been uni- 
versally adopted, and has been shown by the Hon. 
Ralph Abercromby and others to hold good in all 
climates and atmospheric conditions. 

Cirrus , or curl cloud, consists of parallel, curling, 
flexuous, diverging, and partly straight fibres, 
increasing in any or in all directions by elongation, 
branching, or addition of new fibres. It is the 


highest and least dense of clouds ; varies most in 
extent, direction, ami shape ; retains longest its 
varied outlines ; and is the longest illuminated 
after sunset and before sunrise. It has been com- 
pared to a mare’s or cat’s tail, a lock of hair, fine 
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trellis-work, or thin silvery streaks, and it may 
cover all the sky. Threads and groups of Cir., 
during gentle wind after severe weather, presage 
serene settled weather. But after a long tract of 
fair days, whitish filaments or parallel bands of Cir. 
crossing the sky, with the ends converging by per- 
spective in each horizon, foretell a change to wet ; 
they move with the uj/per currents of the atmo- 
sphere, and generally indicate by this motion a 
change of .wind long before it is felt on the earth’s 
surface. Cir., being so high, consists of minute ice 
crystals, whose refractions and reflections produce 
the halos, corome, and mock suns and moons almost 
restricted to this cloud and its derivatives the 
Cir. -s. and Cir.-c. Cir., especially with fine tails, 
varying much in a few hours, presages rain or 
snow, and windy variable weather. 

Cumulusy ball of cotton, day or summer cloud, 
consists of dense, convex, hemispherical, or conical 
heaps of small .roundish clouds, piled or stacked 
on each other. The heaps enlarge upwards from a 



horizontal base, and have rounded or rocky tops ; 
they sometimes unite into stupendous white-topped 
mountains. It is formed by the condensation of 
vapour in local ascending columns of air, and is 
generally at from 4000 to 6000 feet elevation.. 
Cumuli often begin after sunrise as a few scattered 
specks in the clear sky ; these specks enlarge and 
unite to form clouds, which nearly cover the sky in 
the afternoon, and generally decrease and vanish 
about sunset ; hut rain follows if they increase in 
number and darkness in the evening. Cum., of 
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pleading forms, dispositions, and colours, and of 
moderate size, presages fine dry warm and calm 
days; but cold, rain, and tempest follow dark, 
abrupt, dense, shaggy Cum., covering the sky, and 
rolling on each other. Hemispherical, silvery 
white Cum. presages thunder. 

Stratus, fall or night-cloud, the lowest of clouds, 
is a widely extended, horizontal sheet, of varied 
thickness, seldom rising above 4000 feet, and often 
quite close to the* earth s surface. It is common in 
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summer and autumn, often from sunset to sunrise, 
and is densest at or after midnight. It arises in 
calm clear evenings, after warm dd^f, from the 
sinking and flattening out of Cum., from the cool- 
ing of moist air on damp ground, marshes, lakes, 
rivers, or from the cooling of moist air mixed with 
smoke enveloping great cities. From a height it is 
seen spreading around like a sea, and creeping up 
hillsides. After sunrise it rises higher, sometimes 
forming Cum., and sometimes entirely disappear- 
ing ; but it may quietly accumulate in layers, and 
become Nim. 

Cirro-cumulus , or sonder-cloud, consists of Cir. 
compressed into dense roundish-white cloudlets, or 
woolly irregular tufts, and is found either in the 
middle or high cloud layers. It forms the well- 
known mackerel sky, but is also often seen through 
breaks in lower clouds moving differently. It may 
vanish or pass into Cir. or Cir. -s. Solar and lunar 
corome appear in it. It occurs in warm dry 
weather and between summer showers, and pre- 
sages increased heat. Cir.-c. very dense, round, 
and close, and with Cum.-s., presages a storm or 
thunder. In winter it precedes a thaw and warm 
wet weather. 

Cirro-stratus , or vane-cloud, consists of long, 
thin, horizontal clouds, sometimes hairy, with bent 
or undulated edges. It is found on the advancing 
side of cyclonic storms, and hence is a sure prog- 
nostic of wind or rain. Being of great extent, but 
little depth, and at a great height, it is the most 
usual source of solar and lunar halos. 

Cumulo-stratus, or twain -cloud, is a Cir.-s. mixed 
with Cum. heaps, or a wide flat base surmounted 
by a bulky Cum., with fleecy protuberances or 
rocky and mountain masses. It is much denser 
than Cum., though being formed by less rapidly 
ascending currents, the air is not ary enough to 
round on sharply its tops. It often forms vast 
banks of cloud, with overhanging masses. It is 
common towards night in dry windy weather, when 
it has a leaden hue. It generally arises from Cum. 
becoming denser, wider, and protruding in large 
irregular projections over the base. It tends to 
overspread the sky, and partly or wholly to become 
Nim., and fall in showers. Cum.-s. is intermediate 


between clouds indicating fair and those indicating 
rough, rainy weather, and attends sudden atmo- 
spheric changes. Distinct Cum.-s. forms before 
thunder. Cum. -s. increases the grandeur of moun- 
tain scenery, and drops on and envelops mountain- 
tops like a curtain. 

Attaints, or Cumulo-cirro stratus, the black rain- 
cloud, is a cloud, or mixed system of clouds, with 
rain or snow falling from it. It is a dense, con- 
tinuous, horizontal black or gray sheet, with 
fringed edges, having rolling masses of Cum. above 
it anti topped by Cir. Before rain, vast towering 
masses of (him. often pass into Cum.-s., which, 
increasing in density, darkness, irregularity, and 
extent, become Nim. capped by Cir.-s. Thunder- 
storms are always accompanied 'by Nim. in its most 
perfect form. 

The term scud has been applied to loose vapoury 
fragments of clouds driven by wind, and citmulotnts 
to very shaggy cumuli. 

The formation ami height of clouds depend on 
the quantity of vapour in the air, the course anti 
height of air-currents, the climate, season, tempera- 
ture, disposition, and extent of sea and land, and 
the height of land. The highest clouds yet ob- 
served were Cir. at 43,8(X) feet elevation. Remark - 
able cloud-rings prevail over the calm zones of the 
enuator, and over those of Cancer and Capricorn. 
The tops of mountains are often capped by clouds 
formed by the moisture in the air condensing as it 
is forced up and over the hill. Clouds, viewed 
from above in bright sunshine by the aeronaut or 
mountaineer, appear as dense volumes of steam or 
masses of white cotton. 

Clouds moderate the sun’s rays during day, and 
the earth’s radiation during night. They always 
exhibit positive or negative electricity, but of 
greatest tension in thunderstorms. They are the 
carriers of the moisture required by plants ; of the 
water of springs, lakes, and rivers; and of the 
polar, glacial, and winter snows, which cover 
temporarily or permanently parts of the earth. 

In Britain, six or seven tenths of the skj T is on an 
average daily obscured by clouds. There is most 
cloud in winter, and about mid-day, ami least in 
May or June, and during night. Summer and 
autumn nights are freest of clouds. All the forms 
of clouds may be seen in one day, often very much 
commingled. 

Clougli, Airnint Upon, poet, was born at 
Liverpool, January 1, 1819. Ills father, a cotton- 
merchant there, belonged to an old Denbighshire 
family. In the winter of 1822-23 he emigrated 
to Charleston, in South Carolina, and there the 
boy mostly lived in the midst of a home-life of 
singular happiness, until in November 1828 he 
was sent back to school at Chester, and to Rugby 
in the summer following. Dr Arnold had already 
been head-master for a year, and.'his liigli ideal 
of Christian duty early made a profound impres- 
sion upon the boy. " At Rugby he waft fore- 
most in athletic sports, edited for some time the 
school magazine, ami not only worked his way to 
every honour open to him, but gained the warm 
affection of all his school -fellows. In November 
1837 he entered Balliol College, Oxford, hut aston- 
ished all who knew his powers by only obtaining a 
second-class in 1841. In the spring of the follow- 
ing year he was elected to a fellowship at Oriel. 
Clough’s residence at Oxford had fallen at a time 
of fierce theological controverey, and his sensi- 
tive spiritual nature reflected all the unrest of the 
atmosphere around him. For a time he fell under 
the spell of Newman’s influence, but this was soon 
followed by a period of severe inward struggle 
between his absolute honesty of mind and the 
religious prepossessions of his youth, the result of 
which was that he felt it his duty to withdraw in 
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1848 from Oriel. A little earlier he hail published 
his first long poem, the Bothie of Tobcr-na - Vuolich , 
a ‘Long Vacation pastoral’ in hexameter verse. 
He next spent some time in travelling in France 
and Itaty, part of the time with Emerson, and 
was appointed on his return (October 1849) War- 
den of University Hall, London. His life here 
was far from congenial to liim, but he found 
much help in the warm friendship of Carlyle. 
At Rome, in 1849, he had written his Amours 
de Voyage and at Venice, during a holiday in 
1850, he wrote Dwsychus. In 1852 he resigned 
his office, and sailed to America ; but an examiner- 
ship in the Education Office soon recalled him to 
England. In June 1854 he married, and the 
remaining seven years of his life were spent in 
the calm peace of domestic happiness, free at once 
from the unrest of religious perplexity and the 
vexation of his earlier monetary liabilities under- 
taken for the sake of his father’s business. In 
the spring of 1856 he was nominated secretary to 
the Commission for examining scientific military 
schools on the Continent, anil the duties of this 
office carried him to France and to Vienna. But 
his health now began to give way, and he was 
advised by his physicians to travel. After visits to 
( * recce, Constantinople, the Pyrenees, and Italy, he 
was carried off at Florence by paralysis succeeding 
a malarial fever, November 13, 1861. 

Clough’s poetry reflects with absolute sincerity 
all the spiritual unrest and conflict of his life, his 
passionate love of truth, and intense longing for 
reality. His few short lyrics are almost perfect in j 
form ahd matter, but, as an artist in words, his best | 
gift was perhaps his undeniable humour, which is j 
of a rare and indeed exceptional quality. But 
his true significance is that pointed out with sure 
insight by Mr Lowell : ‘ We have a foreboding 
that Clough, imperfect os he was in many respects, 
and dying before he had subdued bis sensitive tem- 
iierament to the sterner requirements of his art, will 
be thought a hundred years hence to have been the 
truest expression in verse of the moral and intel- 
lectual tendencies, the doubt and struggle towards 
settled convictions, of the period in winch be lived.’ 

Clough is the subject of Matthew Arnold’s elegy 
Thy n is, one of the finest tributes of passionate 
admiration to the dead in the English language, 
almost worthy indeed to be compared with the 
Lycidas of Milton, the Adonais of Shelley, and the 
In, Memoriam of Tennyson. No truer words have 
been spoken of Clough than these : 

The music ofhis rustic flute 
Kept not for long its happy country tone ; 

Lost it too soon, and learnt a stormy note 
Of men contention-tost, of men who groan, 

Which tasked his pipe too sore, and tired his throat. 

See Samuel Waddington’s Monograph (1883). A col- 
lected edition of Cloiigh’s Poem? was published in 1862, 
with a memoir by F. T. Palgrave, and his Poems and 
Prose Remains, edited by his wife, with an admirable 
short memoir, in :2 vols. in 1869. 

Clove Bark, a name vaguely used for various 
aromatic drugs ; some belonging to the clove, 
others to the cinnamon alliance. To the former 
class belong the bark of Eugenia caryophyllata of 
Ceylon, &c. ; to the latter* the Cut ilaw an bark 
{Cinnamomnni Cidilawan) of the Moluccas. 

ClovdlVf ft coast village of North Devon, 

11 miles W*SW. of Bideford. From its rude little 
pier it climbs 400 feet upwards in a steep narrow 
combe, white house rising over white house, and 
all nestling in flowers anil greenery. Dickens 
describes it in A Message from the, Sea. Pop. of < 
parish, 787. < 

Clover, or Trefoil ( Trifolium ), a genus of 1 
Leguminosae, sub-order Papilionace.T, containing a 
great number of species, natives chiefly of temperate i 


climates, abounding most of all in Europe, and 
some of them very important in agriculture as 
affording pasturage ami fodder for cattle. The 
name clover is indeed popularly extended to many 
plants not included in this genus, but belonging 
to the same natural order, and agreeing with it in 
having the leaves formed of three leaflets, par- 
ticularly to those of them which are cultivated for 
the same purposes, and .sometimes collectively 
receive from farmers the very incorrect designation 
of artificial grasses, in contradistinction to natural 
grasses — i. e. true grasses. See Medick and Meli- 
lot. The true clovers ( Trifolium ) have herb- 
aceous, not twining stems; roundish heads or 
oblong spikes of small flowers ; the corolla remain- 
ing in a withered state till the ripening of the 
seed; the pod inclosed in the calyx; and con- 
taining one or two, rarely three or four seeds. 
About 20 species belong to the flora of Britain, ami 
many are North American. — The most important of 
all to the farmer is the Common Red Clover (T. 
pro tense ), a native of Britain and of- most parts 
of Europe, naturalised in America, and growing in 
meadows and pastures. It is a perennial, but is 
generally treated as if it were a biennial. This 

i ilant was formerly reputed very noisome to witches ; 
mights and peasants wore the leaf as a potent 
charm against their arts. The Zigzag Clover 
(T. medium), also called Meadow Clover, Marl-, 
grass, and Cow-grass, much resembles the Common 
lied Clover, but is easily distinguished by the 
stems being remarkably zigzag, and more rigid 
than in T. pratense; the heads of flowers are 
larger, more lax, more nearly globose, and of a 
deeper purple colour; and tiie leaflets have no 
white spot. It is a common plant in Britain ami 
most parts of Europe, anil grows sparingly in the 





A, White Clover ( Trifolium repens). 

B, Red Clover ( Trifolium pratense J. 

United States.— White or Dutch Clover ( T. repens) 
is also a common native of Britain and of most 
parts of Europe, and grows everywhere in North 
America. When a barren heath is turned up 
with the spade or plough, White Clover almost 
always appears. This is sometimes but errone- 


always appears. This is sometimes but errone- 
ously called the Shamrock (q.v.). The flowers 
of all kinds of clover are the delight of bees, 
but those of this species perhaps particularly so. — 
Alsike Clover ( T. hybrid am), a perennial species 
introduced from the south of Sweden about 1850, 
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has proved a most valuable forage plant. — Crimson 
Clover, or Italian Clover ( T. incarnatum), an 
annual, native of the south of Europe, with oblong 
or cylindrical spikes of rich crimson flowers, is 
much cultivated in France and Italy, and has of 
late been pretty extensively grown in some parts of 
England, producing a heavy cron. The Crimson 
Clover is also sometimes employed as a decorative 
annual in the flower-garden. — Molincr’s Clover 
(T. Molineri) very much resembles Crimson Clover, 
out is biennial, and has pale flowers. It is cul- 
tivated in France and Switzerland.— Alexandrian 
Clover, or Egyptian Clover (T. Alexandrimun ), 
an annual species, a native of Egypt, universally 
cultivated in its native country, where it is the 
principal fodder for cattle, has been tried in Britain, 

. out the colder climate has been found to render it 
less luxuriant and productive. It is supposed to 
be one of the best kinds of clover for many of the 
British colonies. It has oval heads of pale-yellow 
or whitish flowers. — Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefoil 
{T. ayrarin&i ), is very common in dry gravelly 
soils m Britain, and in parts of the United States, 
but is not much esteemed. It has smaller leaves 
and heads of flowers than any of the cultivated 
species. Its flowers are yellow. — The Showy 
Clover {T. speeiosum) is the only plant made into 
hay in the island of Zante, and has therefore 
been recommended 01 . trial as a fodder plant in 
the south of England and the warmer colonies. 
None of the strictly native North American species 
have been much utilised^ forage plants. 

It is little more than a century and a half since 
clovers were introduced into field-culture in Britain. 
They are now universally cultivated ondarge farms 
in alternation with grain-crops. The kinds most 
generally sown are the Commvn Red, Cow-grass, 
Dptch White, Yellow, ami Alsike. The Common 
Red is the finest and most valuable, but it is diffi- 
cult to grow unless on naturally rich soils. Land 
must be thoroughly cleaned of perennial weeds 
before it is sown with clover, as the land cannot be 
subjected to cultivation while it is under this plant ; 
clover, therefore, is always sown in the end of the 
rotation, or as near the fallow or turnip crop as pos- 
sible. A well-manured soil greatly assists in keeping 
the plants from dying out in spring. Clovers, like 
grasses, play a most important part in restoring 
fertility to land which has been exhausted by 
grain-crops. Their leaves gather food— carbonic 
acid and ammonia— from the atmosphere, which 
they store up in their roots and stems ; and these, 
on decomposing, afford food for cereals or other 
crops which are more dependent on a supply within 
the soil. 

The caterpillars of a number of species of moth 
feed on the leaves of different kinds of clover ; but 
the insects most injurious to clover crops are 
weevils of the genera Apion and Sitona. See 
Clover-weevil, and Weevil. 

Clover* WCCVtl* ft small black beetle of the 
genus Apion, which in larval and adult state infests 
clover and other leguminous plants. See Weevil. 

Cloves (Span, clavo , ‘a nail’) are the flower- 
buds of the Clove-tree ( Caryophyllus aromatic us ). 
The genus to which this tree belongs is of ^ the 
natural order Myrtacem; the tree is from 15 to 
40 feet high, with a beautiful pyramidal head. 
The leaves are large, ovate-oblong, acuminated at 
each end, evergreen ; the flowers are small, but 

S reduced in great profusion in cymes. Leaves, 
owers, and bark have an aromatic odour. The 
ripe fruit resembles an olive in shape, but is not 
quite so large ; it is of a dark-red colour ; it some- 
times appears in commerce in a dried state, under 
the curious name of Mother Cloves ; it has an odour 
and flavour similar to cloves, but much weaker ; 


the broken fruit-stalks are sometimes also used for 
the same purposes as cloves ; but the flower-lmds 
themselves are the principal product of the tree. 
They are gathered, and are dried by exposure to the 
smoke of wood fires, and afterwards to the rays 
of the sun, or by the latter alone. When first 
gathered they are reddish, but become of a deep- 
brown colour. The unexpanded corolla forms a 
little round head at the end of the calyx tube, 



Clove : 

a, a branch with leaves, buds, and flowers ; 6, a bud. 


which is about half an inch long, and thus the 
appearance is not unlike that of a little nail, 
whence the name. The dove- tree is a native of 
the Moluccas, and the Amboyna cloves are still 
esteemed the best; but the tree is now cultivated 
in Java, Sumatra, Reunion, Mauritius, Zanzibar, 
Guiana, and some parts of the West Indies. The 
Dutch, in order to secure a monopoly and keep up 
the price, destroyed the trees in the other Molucca 
Islands in the 17th century, and confined the culti- 
vation of them to Amboyna. In 1770 the French 
succeeded in introducing the plant into the Isle de 
Bourbon ( Reunion ). It is not deemed quite certain 
that cloves are the hiryovhyllon of the ancient 
Greeks; but before the discovery of the Spice 
Islands eastern merchants brought them from 
Arabia, Persia, and Egypt, to the harbours of the 
Mediterranean, from which the Yf^etiiuis and 
Genoese diffused them over Enron 

The Wild Clove- tree of the W est Indies \» -Myraa 
(tens. See Myrcia. 

The properties of cloves d epenc£' Chiefly on an 
essential oil, Oil of Cloves , which forms one- fifth 
or one-sixth of their whole weight. They are used 
for flavouring dessert dishes and articles of con- 
fectionery, also for driving moths from clothing, 
furs, &c., by placing them in the boxes or drawers 
with the clothing. They, are also reputed to 
possess febrifuge properties. They have a hot 
taste and a characteristic odour. The oil of cloves 
is obtained by repeatedly distilling cloves with 
water, when two oils pass over, one of which is 
lighter and the other is heavier than water. The 
oil has a hot acrid taste, is of a light yellow when 
pure, and brown red when not so carefully pre- 
pared. It has a well-known odour, and is soluble 
in ether, alcohol, and the fixed oils. . It is useful in 
medicine to check nausea and griping, caused by 
the administration of purgatives, and has consider- 
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able reputation as a cure for toothache. It is also 
employed in the scenting of soap, and by the 
distiller. Tincture of Cloves is obtained by treating 
cloves with alcohol for several days, and then 
straining, or by a solution of the oil of cloves in 
■ spirits of wine. It is added, in medicine, to 
stomachic, tonic, and purgative mixtures. Cloves 
are adulterated by adding to the fresh spice more 
or less of the buds from which the oil has been dis- 
tilled, and which are thereby rendered practically 
worthless. The exhausted buds are made to 
appear fresh by rubbing them between the hands 
moistened with sweet oil, or otherwise varnishing 
them with a thin coating of oil. 

Clovis (old Ger. Chlodwig , modern Gcr. Ludwig, 
Fr. Zorns)* king of the Franks, was of the Mero- 
vingian race, and was born 4G5 A.D. By the death 
of his father, Cliilderic (481), lie became king of 
the Salian Franks, whose capital was Tournai. 
His first achievement was the overthrow of the 
Gallo-liomans under Syagrius, near Soissons. He 
then took possession of the whole country between 
the Somme and the Loire, and established himself 
in Soissons. In 493 he married Clotilda, daughter 
of a Burgundian prince. His wife was a Christian, 
and earnestly desired the conversion of her husband. 
In a great battle with the Alemanni near Cologne, 
Clovis was hard pressed, and as a last resource 
invoked the god of Clotilda, offering to become a 
Christian on condition of obtaining the victory. 
The Alemanni were routed, and on Christmas Day 
of the same year Clovis and several thousands of 
his soldiers were baptised by Remigius, Bishop of 
Rheims. Most of ' the Western Christian princes 
were Arians, but Clovis was strictly orthodox, and, 
in consequence, was saluted by rope Anastasias 
as the ‘Most Christian King.’ In 507, love of 
conquest concurring with zeal for the orthodox 
faith, Clovis marched to the south-west of Gaul 
against the heretic Visigoth, Alarie II., whom he 
defeated and slew at Vougld, near Poitiei-s, taking 
possession of the whole country as far as Bordeaux 
anti Toulouse; but he was checked at Arles in f>07, 
by Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths. Clovis now 
took up his residence in Paris, where lie died in 
511. Ilis great aim was the subjugation of all 
the Frankish princes, and the union of the whole 
Frankish people into a single powerful kingdom. — 
Clovis II., son of Dagobert, reigned over the 
Franks from 638 to 656. 

Clowes* William, an Elizabethan surgeon of 
distinction, was born about 1540, became surgeon 
at St Bartholomew’s Hospital, served with Leicester 
in the Low Countries, and also on hoard the licet 
that defeated the Spanish Armada. He became 
surgeon to the queen, and after a prosperous 
practice in London retired to a country house in 
Essex, wHIVe he died in 1604. He wrote five books 
in clear .And vigorous English, of which two long 
continued popular : A Proofed Practise for all 
Young Chirurgktns (1591), and A Treatise on 
the Struma ( 1602 ). 

Clown. See Jester, Pantomime. 

CloyilC* an ancient episcopal town of County 
Cork, 15 miles ESE. of Cork. The cathedral was 
founded in the 6th century by St Col man ; opposite 
is a finely preserved round tower over 90 feet high. 
About 1*430 the see was united to that of Cork, 
separated in 1678, and reunited in 1835; the town 
still gives its name to a Roman Catholic diocese. 
Berkeley was Bishop of Cloyne (1734-53). Pop. 
1126. 

Clubbing* in cabbages, turnips, and other 
plants of the genus Brassica, a diseased growth of 
tubercular excrescences in the upper part of the 
root or, lower part of the stem, caused by the larva 1 , 
of the Cabbage-fly (q.v.) and of other insects, by 


which the vigorous growth of the plant is pre- 
vented, and crops are often much injured, it is 
common for gardeners to cut away these excres- 
cences, with their contained larva?, in planting out 
young cabbages, &c. ; and where they are not so 
numerous that the injury clone by the knife is 
necessarily great, this plan succeeds very well. 
Dressings of gas-lime applied to the soil some time 
before planting is the best preventive of this evil ; 
but change of crop, when practicable, is of all 
things the most commendable. Clubbing is some- 
times confounded with Anbury (q.v.), from which 
it is quite distinct. 

Club-foot (Lat. talipes) is a distortion of the 
foot primarily due to shortening occurring in one or 
other of the groups of muscles which carry out its 
intricate movements; subsequently, this error in 
the muscular activity becomes aggravated by 
shortening of the ligaments which hind the bones 
together, and ultimately the shape of the bones 
themselves becomes altered so as to constitute a 
very serious deformity, difficult to correct. In the 
majority of cases the condition is congenital, and at 
the time of birth it is usually only the muscular 
structures that are affected. Thus it is of great 
importance to recognise its presence early in life ; 
for until the ligaments and hones become altered, 
it may be remedied by very simple means, such as 
manipulation and electric stimulation of the affected 
groups of muscles. If these simple measures 
appear ineffectual, recourse must he had to the 
division of the tendons (Tenotomy, q.v.), by which 
the shortened muscles are attached to the hones of 
the foot. The foot thus freed from the cause of the 
distortion, fckould be placed at rest in good position 
within an immovable apparatus, such as a plaster 
of Paris case, until healing of the tendons has 
occurred. The weakened parts should then J>e 




Club-feet : 

A, Talipes equinus ; H, Talipes varus. 

exercised by suitable manipulations which restore 
their strength. In very bad cases it may be 
necessary to removo portions of the distorted hones 
and thus restore the natural shape of the foot. 

These affections are very markedly hereditary, 
and they are in all probability due to disordered 
function in the nerves leading to the affected 
muscles, or in the brain or spinal cord, in which 
these nerves have their origin. Four chief varieties 
of club-foot are recognised by surgeons : ( 1 ) Talipes 
equinus (fig. A), in which the heel is drawn up, 
and the patient walks on the under surfaces of the 
toes; (2) Talipes calcaneus , in which the reverse 
condition is present, and the patient walks on the 
heel only; (3) Talipes varus (fig. B), in which the 
patient walks on the outer border of the foot ; and 
(4) Talipes valgus , where the inner edge of the 
sole alone touches the ground. See Deform- 
ities. 

Club-moss* Sec Lycopodiace®. 

Club-rush* See Scirpus. 
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ClllbS* The word club is from the same root member. Some clubs have a dining-room to which 
as dump; and its secondary meaning of 1 a collec- strangers may be invited; in others a select number 
tion of persons ’ is illustrated by * a clump of of honorary members are admitted. House-dinners 
trees.* As specially applied to a select association are a revival of a former habit. Many oLthe recent 
meeting for social intercourse, it dates from the clubs contain bedrooms for members. Concerts and 
17th centuiy, and the use has since been extended entertainments are also innovations. Moderate 
to other bodies having a common object, such as card-plaving is allowed, but games of chance are 
literature, science, amusements, politics, or the invariably forbidden in respectable English clubs, 
furtherance of material interests. The practice of Clubs have been instituted to unite persons of 
some kind of club-life is almost universal; and can every class, profession, and opinion. There are 
be traced in the earliest civilisations. Modem clubs for ladies alone, and some to which ladies 
travellers in Africa, the Pacific, and elsewhere, are admitted on equal terms with gentlemen. In 
constantly speak of a kind of club-houses where others ladies are allowed as guests. It is difficult 
the men meet for gossip and recreation. Vacancies to say where the club proper ends and the mere 
in the public tables among the Spartans were filled drinking saloon commences ; some of the numerous 
up by oallofc, and Aristotle refers to members of working-men’s clubs and inferior political clubs fall 
the same locality ifi Greece as clubbing for merry- in the latter class. Others are developments of 
making. Many such associations both in Greece the old betting and gambling rooms, 
and Rome* were, however, really secret societies The best organised and finest clubs in the world 
for the cultivation of religious mysteries ; others are in London, where there are over a hundred of a 
were more of the nature of Guilds (q.v.). But high class. The chief among them are the Albe- 
there are recofds of social clubs more closely allied marie ( 1875), for ladies and gentlemen ; Army and 
to the modern form, and Cicero tells of his pleasure Navy (1838) ; Arthur’s ( 1765), social; Arts ( 1863); 
in "frequenting such gatherings. We also hear of Athemcum (1824), literature, science, and art; 
a club of old soldiers belonging to the armies of Bachelors’ ( 1881 ), ladies admitted; Boodle’s (1762), 
Augustus, and another among the officers of an social; Brooks’s (1764), Liberal politicians; Bur- 
Afncan legion. Women had their sociable collegia, lington Fine Arts (1866), exhibitions held; Carlton 
In England the history of clubs dates from the ( 1832), for Conservatives; City Conservative ( 1883 ) ; 
Court de Bone Comnaiguie mentioned by Occleve City Liberal (1874); Conservative (1840); Con- 
in the early part of the 15th century. Nearly two stitutional ( 1883), for Conservatives ; Cosmopolitan, 
hundred yearn later the symposia originated by conversation; Devonshire (1876), for Liberals; 
Raleigh made the Mermaid Tavern in Bread Street East India United Service ( 1849) ; Garrick (1831 ) ; 
famous, while Ben Jonson is said to have founded German Athemcum ( 1869), entertainments given; 
a similar gathering at the Devil Tavern. The Grillion’s (1812), breakfast parties; Grosvenor 
Apollo is connected with Jonson ’s Leges Con - (1883), social; Guards’ (1813); Hogarth (1870), 

viviales. The Rota (1659) and the clubs of the artistic; Isthmian ( 1882) ; Junior Army and Navy 
Restoration were mainly political. The members (1869); Junior Athemcum (1864); Junior Carlton 
of the Calves’ Head Club (q.v.) were supposed to (1864); Junior United Service (1827); Literary 
ridicule the memory of Charles I. The portraits of (1762); Lyric, entertainments given; National 
the members of the Kit Kat Club (1700) are still (1845), Church of England; National Liberal 
preserved. Addison, Steele, and the essayists of (1882); National Union (1887), for Unionists; 
the Spectator and Tatler class have made us familiar New Athemcum (1878) ; New University (1863) ; 
with the coffee-house and tavern clubs of their Oriental (1824); Orleans (1877); Oxford and 
time. The Royal Society Club (1743) is the Cambridge (1830); Press (1882); Reform (1836), 
earliest of the many dining-clubs associated with for Liberals; St George’s (1874), social; St Ste- 
the learned societies. To Reynolds is due the phen’s ( 1870), for Conservatives ; Salisbury (1880), 
institution of the still existing Literary Club ( 1762), ladies admitted ; Savage (1857 ), literature, drama, 
which numbered so many distinguished members, &c. ; Saville (1868); Scottish (1879); Thatched 
among them Dr Johnson, who established the Ivy House (1865); Travellers’ (1819); Turf (1868); 
Lane and other clubs of a less formal character. Union (1822); United Service (1815); White’s 
Good fellowship and conversation were the leading ( 1730) ; Windham ( 1828). County clubs are to be 
features of these societies. found in all English provincial towns. At Edin- 

The present type of English club is quite different burgh the New Club (1787), and in Dublin the 
from the earlier bodies bearing the same name. It Kildare Street (1790), are equal to the best 
arose about the commencement of the 19th cen- metropolitan clubs. The English in India and 
tury, and is characterised by dining and other the colonies possess luxurious club-houses in which 
arrangements whereby members seek to preserve bedrooms for temporary visitors are a convenience, 
their independence while sharing in the benefits to Well-appointed clubs in the English style have 
which tlieir united subscriptions contribute. The been established in all the leading cities of the 
modern club-house is generally a spacious and United States. Among the best in New York are 
handsome building, with dining, smoking, billiard, the Lotos (1870), Union League ( 1 $ 63 )» Century, 
newspaper, writing, and drawing rooms, &c. Some Manhattan, Union, Knickerbocker, and University, 
possess libraries, the most extensive being that of Gambling and the giving of dramatic and musical 
the Athenaeum, which owns one of the choicest entertainments and exhibitions of pictures are 
bollections of books of reference in London. The special features of club-life on the European con- 
Garrick is famous for its theatrical pictures. Por- tinent. The Jockey Club (1833) and the Union 
fraits of eminent members are to be found on the Artistique ‘ Cercle ues Mirlitons’ (1863) at Paris 
walls of many club-houses. Clubs are usually are representative examples. The political asso- 
managed by a changing committee who submit ciations formed in Paris at the time of the first 
their aceounts and report to an annual meeting, revolution exercised considerable influence on public 
Some are proprietary. The number of members is affairs. In 1848 similar bodies in Germany and 

S nerally limited. They are either elected by a Austria were suppressed by order of the police. 

Hot of the whole club, a certain number of black- * Club ’ is frequently used as an equivalent to 
balls or contrary votes excluding, or by the com- society, as in benefit societies, Alpine Club (q.v.), 
mittee, who sometimes choose all or a select Book-club (q.v.), and cricket, cycling, yachting, 
number. The revenue is derived from the sale of boating, and racing clubs. The word has been 
provisions, &c. consumed in the house, and from an adopted in most European languages, although 
entrance fee and annual subscription paid by each Cercle in France and Circolo in Italy are used. 

124 _ 
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See Ned Ward, The Secret History of Clubs of all 
Descriptions (1709) ; Ward, Account of all the most 
Remarkable Clubs and Societies in London and Westmin- 
ster (1750);, C. Marsh, The Clubs of London , with Anec- 
dotes of their Members (2 vols. 1832) ; The London Clubs 
(1 853); Admiral W. H. Smyth, Sketch of the Royal 
Society Club (4to, 1860); J. Timbs, Club-life in London 
(2 vols. 1866) ; J. Strang, Glasgow and its Clubs (1857); 
W. Arnold, The Sublime Society of Beefsteaks (1871); 
Col. G. J. Ivey, Clubs of the World (1880); Sir P. G. 
Kgerton, Grillion's Club ( privately printed, 1880) ; 
Club- Almanack (Paris, 1883-84, discontinued ) ; L. Fagan, 
The Reform Club (4to, 1887); F. G. Waugh, Mem- 
bers of the Athemeum Club (1824-87 ; privately printed, 
1888). The rights and obligations of mombers are dis- 
cussed. by A. F. Leach, Club Cases (1879), and J. Wer- 
theimer, Law relating to Clubs (1885). 

Clugny, or Cluni, an industrial town in the 
French department of Kaone-et- Loire, on the 
Grosne, 15 miles NW. of M&con bv rail. Pop. 
3653. The famous Benedictine abbey, founded 
here in 910 by the Duke of Aquitaine, had two 
centuries later attained a degree of splendour and 
influence unrivalled by any similar institution of 
the middle ages ; at its height, Clugny stood 
second to Rome alone as a chief centre of the 
Christian world. It wak the asylum of kings, the 
training-school of popes ; its abbot took rank above 
all others, issued his own coinage, and was a power 
in the political world ; it was enormously wealthy, 
and covered Europe with its affiliated foundations. 
Two hundred priors of subordinate bouses assem- 
bled here in the 12th century, and in tho loth 
century there were said to be over 2000 religious 
houses that were offshoots of or connected with tho 
abbey in France, Italy, Spain, England, Germany, 
and Poland; although the alphabetical list of 
Clugniac foundations in the 1.5th century, at the 
end of the Bibliotheca Cluniacensis , represents only 
825. In England the extension of the order dates 
from the Conquest; William and his successors 
were devoted to Clugny, and numerous foundations 
were shortly established, of which the priory of 
Lewes ( 107/ ) became the chief. At their ultimate 
suppression in 1539 these numbered 3.5, exclusive 
of such Scottish foundations as Paisley and Cross- 
raguel. In the 16th century, the conventual 
buildings at Clugny covered upwards of 25 acres. 
The grand basilica or abbey church, commenced by 
St Hugh, the eighth abbot, in 1089, and dedicated 
by Pope Innocent II. in 1131, was, until riie con- 
struction of St Peter's at Rome, the largest church 
in Christendom. Of this magnificent and imposing 
pile one tower and part of the transept alone 
remain ; the site of the nave is traversed by a road. 
The abbey, over which cardinal-ministers and 
princes of the blood had once ruled as commendator- 
abbots (see Commendam), had outlived both its 
utility and its importance ; it was no longer a great 
seat of learning, and its 300 monks had dwindled to 
40, when in 1790 the order to whom Pope Urban II. 
had said, ‘Ye are the light of the world,* was 
finally suppressed. Its library was the richest and 
most important in France, and its archives are of 
the greatest value to monastic history and that of 
the early Norman kings of England. In 1562 the 
Huguenots sacked the abbey and scattered its 
records ; but most of this literary treasure was 
afterwards wonderful ly recovered. Many records 
were burned along with religious books by the mob 
in 1793, and the library was again scattered ; it 
was generally supposed that nothing had survived, 
but in 1829 no fewer than 225 folio and quarto 
volumes of charters and MSS* were discovered in 
the town-hall, of which many are preserved in the 
Biblioth&que Nationale, Paris, and some have 
found their way to the British Museum. For those 
relating to England, see Sir G. F. Duckett’s valu- 
able Rccord-Ewdencc of Cluni (1886), and Charters 


and Records of Cluni (1888). See also the works 
of Pignot, the historian of the order, Lorain, 
Penjon, Cuchdrat, and Champly. The ancient 
palace in Paris of the Abbots of Clugny became in 
1833 a museum of antiquities. 

€ lumber, a seat of the Duke of Newcastle 
3 miles SK of Worksop. It has given name to 
a breed of Spaniels (q.v.). 

Cluncg, a gold-mining township of Victoria, 119 
miles NW. of Melbourne. Pop. 4717. 

Clupeidac. See Herring, Sardine, Sprat. 

Cln'sia, a genus of tropical trees and shrubs 
of the order Clusiacem or Guttiferac (q.v.), some 
of which are commonly called Balsam trees, from 
their reftinous or balsamic products. They are 
very often epiphytes , growing on larger trees, 
but also take root in the ground. (7. rosea } a 
native of the West Indies and tropiccft America, 
yields a resin, which is used as an external applica- ' 
tion in veterinary medicine, and for covering boats 
instead of pitch. The abundant ?esin exuding 
from the disc of the flowers of C. tnsignis , the 
Wax-flower of Demerara, is used to make a gently 
stimulating and soothing plaster. The name was 
given in honour of the botanist and traveller 
Clusius, or Charles de Lecluse ( 1526-1609). 

Clusiiiin. See Ciiiusi. 

Clwyd, a river of North Wales, rises on Craig 
Bronbanog, in Denbighshire, and enters the Irish 
Sea after an irregular qpurse of 30 miles. Below 
Ruthin it flows through the fertile Vale of Clwyd, 
24 miles long, and 2 to 7 wide. 

ClydetWelsh Clwyd, ‘strong’), a world-famous 
river and firth of south-west Scotland. The river 
riseB as Daer Water at an altitude of 1600 feet, 
and runs 106 miles northward and north-westward, 
round Tinto Hill (2335 feet), and past Lanark, 
Bothwell, Glasgow, and Renfrew, till at Dumbar- 
ton it merges in the firth. Its drainage area is 
estimated by Sir John Hawkshaw at 1481 sq. m., 
of which 111 belong to the South, North, and 
Rotten Calders, 127 to the Kelvin, 200 to the Black 
and White Carts, and 305 to the Leven and Loch 
Lomond. Tributaries higher up are Powtrail 
Water, Little Clydes Burn, Douglas Water, Med- 
wyn Water, Mouse Water with its deep gorge 
through the Cartland Crags, and, near Hamilton, 
the Avon. Of these, Little Clydes Burn, rising 
close to head-streams of the Tweed and the Annan, 
is often wrongly regarded as the Clyde’s true 
source. In the four miles of its course near 
Lanark the river descends from 560 to 200 feet, 
and forms the four celebrated Falls of Clyde — 
Bonnington, Corra, Dundaff, and Stonebyres Linns, 
of which the finest, Corra, makes a triple leap of 
84 feet. Above the falls the Clyde is a beauti- 
ful pure trout-stream, traversing pastoral uplands ; 
below, it flows through a rich fertile valley, here 
broadening out into plain, there pent between bold 
wooded banks. But its waters become more and 
more sluggish, begrimed, and polluted, the nearer 
they get to Glasgow, where experiments made 
with floats in 1857-58 showed that the sewage 
sometimes took a whole week to travel only 2£ * 
miles. Since 1765 upwards of ten millions sterling 
has been expended on rectifying and deepening the 
channel from Glasgow to Dumbarton, no less than 
32,261,776 cubic yards of materials having been 
lifted by steam-aredgers during 1844-87. The 
result has been that whereas ‘a hundred years 
ago there was a depth at low- water of 15 inches, 
now they have at Glasgow from 18 to 20 feet at 
low- water ; ’ and that whereas even lighters could 
once * not pass to and from Glasgow except it be 
in the time of flood or high-water at spring-tides,* 
now a steamer has been (locked at Glasgow that 
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ia second in size only to the Great Eastern. In 
1812 Henry Bell (q.v.) launched on the Clyde the 
first boat in Europe successfully propelled by 
steam; and since then the rivers shipping and 
shipbuilding (the latter dating from about 1718) 
have bo tli grown enormously, 404,383 tons having 
been launched from the Clyde yards in 1883. — The 
Firth, which some make begin at Glasgow (the 
highest point of the tide), and some not until 
Gourock, extends 12 miles westward and 52 south- 
ward, and broadens from 1 mile at Dumbarton 
to If at Dunoon, and 37 at Ailsa Craig. It sends 
off the Gareloch, Loch Long, Holy Loch, and the 
Kyles of Bute; contains the islands of Bute, Arran, 
and the two Cumbraes ; is bordered along its 
ancient sea-margin with an almost continuous 
fringe of seaports and watering places (Greenock, 
Rothesay, Ayr, &c.); and, like the last 14 miles 
of the river, is one of the world’s chief commercial 
waterways. See the reports of Smeaton (1755), 
Rennie (1799), Hawkshaw ( 1876), and Deas ( 1881- 
87); Dorothy Wordsworth’s Tour in Scotland 
(1874); W. J. Millar’s The Clyde from its Source 
to the Sea (1888); and Pollock s Dictionary of the 
Clyde (1888). For the ‘Clydesdales,’ or famous 
Lanarkshire horses, see Horse. 

Clyde, Lord. See Campbell, Sir Colin. 

Clyster (Gr., from / l usd , 4 1 wash out’), called 
also enema , a medicine administered in the liquid 
form by the rectum, or lower end of the intestine. 
It is used either for the purpose of procuring evacu- 
ation of the bowels, or of conveying stimulants 
(brandy, wine, &c.), other medicines, or nourishing 
substances into the system. A nouri‘d\>ng clyster, 
in order to be effective, must be specially prepared 
or digested by means of pepsin, pancreatin, or some 
such agent; for the rectum, though it has the 
power of absorbing food already digested, ia not 
capable of performing the functions of digestion. 
A nourishing or medicinal clyster must be adminis- 
tered in as small bulk as possible ; no more than 
a wine-glassful should be introduced at one time, 
or it will probably be rejected. For the purpose 
of procuring evacuation, on the other hand, as large 
a quantity should be introduced as possible ; simple 
warm or cold water may be employed, or in special 
cases, various cathartics may lie used in addition, 
such as colocynth, aloes, castor-oil, or turpentine 
made into an emulsion with yolk of egg; and 
sometimes carminatives, to expel air. The intro- 
duction of a teaspoonful of glycerine is often very 
•effectual in procuring an action of the bowels when 
•other methods fail. Medicinal clysters should only 
he used under medical superintendence. An in- 
jecting syringe, with a flexible tube and a double- 
action valve, is usually employed for the adminis- 
tration of remedies in this way. 

Clytomnes'tra, in Homeric legend, the wife 
of Agamemnon. See Agamemnon, ASschylus. 

Cnidus* or Gnidos, the chief of the cities of 
the Doric league in Asia Minor, stood on the pro- 
montory of Triopion (now Cape Krio), in Caria, 
and, with its two harbours, was long a wealthy 
and flourishing port. Here, in 394 B.C., a great 
sea-fight took place between the Athenians under 
Conon, and the Spartans under Pisander, in which 
the former were victorious. The city was a princi- 
pal seat of the worship of Aphrodite, who was 
therefore sometimes called the Cnidian goddess. 
One of its many temples contained the famous 
statue in Parian marble of the naked Aphrodite 
by Praxiteles. Excavations were made on the 
site in 1857-58, and many of the marbles then 
recovered are in the British Museum. 

Coach-building:* See Carriage. 

Coach Dog* See Dalmatian Dog. 


Coaching* One of the most remarkable cir- 
cumstances in connection witli this subject is tho 
comparatively short period in which its history is 
comprised. It might very reasonably have beeu 
thought that the exigencies of commerce, no less 
than those of private requirements, would, even 
in the earliest times, have demanded a system of 
communication as speedy as possible, and that 
some steps would have been taken to secure tho 
desired end. Such, however, scarcely appears to 
have been the case ; and merchants and squires 
contented themselves with whatever facilities for 
travel were afforded by the stage-wagon, a cum- 
brous vehicle drawn at ft walk by six, eight, or 
more homes. Passing over all earlier attempts to 
organise road traffic, we may come to the year 
1659, when the first stage-coach — that from Coven- 
try— -was started. Its pace was proliably not faster 
than that of the Oxford coach, which went from 
London to Oxford in two days, at about 3 miles an 
hour, or that of the vehicles which occupied two 
days and a half in compassing. jtlie distance between 
London and Dover. In 1700 a week was required 
to go from London to York; and two days from 
London to Salisbury. The first mail-coach was not 
put on the road until 1784, when Mr John Palmer, 
manager of the Bath theatre, and M.P. for Bath, 
overcame strenuous opposition, and induced Mr Pitt 
to supersede Allen’s system of postlioys, whose 
contract rate of speed was 5 miles an hour, by his 
( Palmer’s) plan of carrying the mails by mail-coach. 
The first experiment was made on the 8th of August 
1784, on which day Mr Palmer entered government 
service as comptroller-general, of the Post-office. 
A coach left London at 8 a.m. and reached Bristol 
at eleven at night. The other coach left Bristol at 
four in the afternoon, arriving in London at eight 
the next morning, the up journey thus taking six- 
teen hours, or two hours longer than the down 
journey. The scheme appeal’s to have worked so 
well from the beginning, that the municipal 
authorities of the more important towns soon 
petitioned for the adoption of Mr Palmer’s plan 
in their districts, and m nearly every instance the 
request was complied with. It was part of the 
new scheme that the mails should he timed at each 
stage, so that they might all reach London at 
about the same hour ; and that the outgoing mail* 
coaches should start at the same time from the 
General Post-office. At the outset the regulation 
pace was 0 miles an hour; hut in course of time 
this was increased until the coaches were rated at 
10 miles per hour. 

This acceleration, however, waa due to causes 
other than the judgment and enterprise of Mr 
Palmer, the skill of coachmen and coach-builders, 
and the employment of letter horses. At the 
period above mentioned the had state' of the roads 
precluded quick travelling, and aitbo^gb We find 
that roads were the subjects of Vegifidatum ftA early 
as 1346, it was not till the days <^M&£&dam and 
Telford that road-travelling was, so"ta$peak, revo- 
lutionised. The former returned to Ayrshire from 
America in the year 1783, and after studying road- 
making os a science while one of the road commis- 
sioners in Scotland, came south to Bristol in 1816, 
became surveyor in that district, and was con- 
sulted as to tlie making of other roads in all parts 
of England. As soon as Macadam’s plans wero 
carried into effect, good roads took the place of had 
ones ; quick travelling commenced, and paved the 
way for the palmy days of coaching, until, in 1836, 
there were fifty-four mail-coaches in England, 
thirty in Ireland, and ten in Scotland. Meantime 
the stage-coaches had grown in number, travelled 
at a high rate of speed, and necessitated the 
employment of a vast amount of capital. Among 
the best- known London proprietors w r ere Chaplin, 
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Horne, Sherman, Nelson, and Mountain ; the two 
first named having the judgment to discern that 
the railways would eventually drive coaches oft’ the 
road, threw in their lot with the London and 
Birmingham Railway. It was not till after George 
lV r . came to the throne that coaching reached the 
zenith of its fame in respect of organisation, pace, 
appointments, and one may, perhaps, say coachman- 
ship as well. The ‘ palmy clays,’ concerning which 
so much has been written, began about 1820, and 
coaching was possibly at its most perfect pitch 
about 1830. For about four years it enjoyed this 
repute, and then the downward journey, far more 
rapid than the upward one, began ; one by one 
coaches were taken off ; coaching inns became road- 
side public-houses ; coachmen and guards found 
other occupations, or migrated to the workhouse ; 
stables were emptied, and admiration for coaching 
gave way to appreciation of railroad -travelling. 

Of amateur coachmen and coachmanship in the 
last century comparatively little is known ; but, 
when good roads were the rule instead of the 
exception, 4 gentleman coaching ’ became a fashion- 
able amusement. Mr John Warde, the famous 
master of foxhounds, was a renowned whip, to 
whom were due the thanks of the old coachmen for 
having originated the idea of placing springs under 
the coach-box. The name of Peyton has ever been 
connected with the annals of the road ; the Messrs 
Walker, Sir St Vincent Cotton, the Marquis of 
Worcester, Mr Henry Villebois, Mr Maxse, Mr 
Jerningham, Mr SacTkville Gwynne, Sir Belling- 
ham Graham, Mr Stevenson, Hon. Fitzroy Stan- 
hope, Hon. T. Kenyon, Colonel Sibthorpe, and Mr 
C. Buxton are among the number of those who 
patronised the road by every means in their power. 
Others, scarcely less enthusiastic, succeeded them, 
until there were no road-coaches to he driven. 
So far as London is concerned, the link between 
the past and present was broken in the year 1858, 
when the Brighton ‘Age,’ under the management 
of Clarke, assisted l>y the Duke of Beaufort and 
Sir George Wombwelf, was given up ; and for eight 

i eurs there was no road-coach running out of 
london. But the love for the road was only 
slumbering, it was not dead ; and it was oh the 
Brighton road that the first step was taken in the 
coaching revival in 1806. In that year Captain 
Haworth, Captain Laurie, and a few others, started 
the ‘ Old Times ’ to Brighton. At the end of the 
season the confederacy was broken up, and in 1867 
the Duke of Beaufort, Mr Chandos Pole, and Mr 
B. J. Angel took the road, running a coach each 
way daily. Between then and the present time 
coaches have been started to Sevenoaks, Tunbridge 
Wells, Virginia Water, Dorking, Sunbnrv, High 
Wycombe, Westerham, Reigatc, Watford, Windsor, 
Rochester, Guildford, Portsmouth, Maidenhead, 
&c. Some only lasted a short time, and since the 
revival began there have been many changes in 
routes and proprietors. Thus in 1884 only four 
coaches were leit, the Brighton rood being vacant ; 
whilst in 1888 there were eight coaches running 
out of London, and three of them on the Brighton 
road. From time to time coaches have also been 
put on in the provinces. 

The year 1877 was a somewhat memorable one in 
the annals of modern coaching, as on 4th November 
the ‘ Old Times ’ was put on to St Albans, and has 
run every ‘lawful day’ since without a break, 
though not always on the same route. In 1888 it 
was put upon the Brighton road, and on the 11th 
July James Selby ( oh. Dec. 1888 ), its coachman since 
187 j, drove from Piccadilly to Brighton and back 
in seven hours fifty minutes, the outward journey 
being accomplished in three hours fifty minutes and 
ten seconds. This performance, though a good one, 
is not a ‘ record,’ as in 1837 Israel Alexander, a pro- 


fessional on the Brighton road, drove down with the 
Queen’s first speech in three hours forty minutes. 

The meets of the Four-in-hand Driving Club and 
the Coaching Club are justly regarded as among 
the sights of the season. The former is the more ex- 
clusive as well as the elder, having been established 
in 1856, chiefly at the suggestion of Mr W. Morritt. 
The club could not entertain one quarter of the 
applications for membership, so in 1870 the Coach- 
ing Club was established, and has been gradually 
increasing in size. For the first driving club of 
which we have any account, we must go back to 
the year 1807, the date of the establishment of the 
Bensington Driving Club— the B.D.C. it was gener- 
ally known as— which was limited to twenty-five 
members. For the first sixteen years of the club’s 
existence its members used to drive down two days 
in the season to Bensington," near 'Wallingford, 
in Oxfordshire, and twice to Bedford ; but in 1823 
the Bensington gatherings were given lit). A 
second club was founded in 1808 by Mr Charles 
Buxton. The new association was called the Four- 
horse Club ; but it was sometimes, though wrongly, 
designated as the Whip Club, and the Four-in-hand 
Club. The Four-horse Club was broken up in 1820, 
was revived in 1822, but became extinct altogether 
about 1829. The B.D.C. was then the only body of 
the kind until 1838, when Lord Chesterfield estab- 
lished the Richmond Driving, Club, the members 
of which, after meeting at Chesterfield House, drove 
to Richmond for dinner. This club, however, came 
to an end after nine or ten years ; and in 1852 
the B.D.C. was broken up. From that time there 
was no driving club until the present Four-in-hand 
Driving Cftfb was founded as already mentioned. 
See Driving , by the Duke of Beaufort ( Badminton 
series, 1888). 

Coadjll'tor (Lat.), a fellow- worker, not as 
principal but as second, an assistant. Technically, 
it is applied in ecclesiastical law to one appointed 
to assist a bishop, whom age or infirmity has dis- 
abled. If a bishop or archbishop is too ill to 
execute a resignation, the crown may give the dean 
and chapter power to appoint a bishop-coadjutor. 

Coagulation, the amorphous (q.v.) solidifi- 
cation of a liquid, or part of a liquid, as when the 
casein of milk is solidified by rennet in making 
Cheese (q.v.), or the white of an egg by boiling. 
The process varies in various substances. Albumen, 
or the white of an egg, coagulates at a temperature 
of 160°. Milk is coagulated or curdled by the action 
of rennet or by acids. The fibrin in the blood, 
chyle, and lymph of animals is coagulated by the 
separation of these fluids from the living body. See 
Blood. 

Coahui lay a state of Mexico, separated from 
Texas by the Rio Grande, has an area of 59,280 
sq. m., partly mountainous, and forming in the 
west a part of the wilderness of the Bolson de 
Mapimi. The climate is healthy, although ex- 
tremes of heat and cold are usual. The state is 
rich in minerals, especially silver, and coal has been 
found. It has valuable pasturage, and in many 
parts a most fertile soil ; but no district of Mexico 
is so little known, or has been less developed. The 
construction of the National Railway has, however, 
prepared the way for a change, and already several 
cotton -factories and a large number of flour-mills 
are in operation. Pop. (1882) 144,594. Capital, 
Saltillo (q.v.). 

Coaita* See Spider-monkey. 

Coal* in the sense of a piece of glowing fuel 
(and hence a piece of fuel, whether dead or aJive), 
is a word common to all the languages of the Gothic 
stock (A.S. col , Icel. kol, Ger. kohle ). . The dif- 
ferent sorts of fuel are distinguished by prefixes, as 
charcoal, pit- coal ; but in England, owing to the 
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absorbing importance of mineral or pit coal, the 
word coal alone has come to be used in this 
special signification (Ger. stcinkohlcn , Fr. charbon 
tie ter re). 

Coal is one of the most important of all rocks ; 
it consists chiefly of carbon, and is universally 
regarded as of vegetable origin. Its geological 
relations are noticed in the article Carboniferous 
System. It occurs in layers or beds, and is always 
of a black or blackish -lirown colour. Some of the 
varieties have a very considerable degree of vitreous 
or resinous ludlte, while others are destitute of 
lustre ; some have a shell-like fracture, and others 
have a highly cross-jointed structure, and are 


readily broken into cubical or rhomboidal frag- 
ments. The precise characters of coal as a rock 
species are not easily defined, and both in Britain 
«uid other countries important cases have occupied 
courts of law, in which this difficulty was strongly 
felt, as in the great Scottish lawsuit concerning the 
Torbanehill Mineral or Boghead Coal (q.v.). Coal, 
indeed, is leather a commercial than a scientific 
term, but in a general way we may define it as a 
fossil fuel of black colour and stony consistency, 
which, when heated in close vessels, is converted 
into coke with the escape of volatile liquids and 
gases. The variety known as blind coal or anthra- 
cite no doubt gives off scarcely any volatile matter, 
but this is because it has undergone a natural dis- 
tillation through the action of subterranean heat 
or of the proximity of intrusive igneous rock. We 
may therefore divide coal into two primary divisions 
— namely: (1) Anthracite , which does not, and (2) 
Bituminous coaly which does, flame wji^n kindled. 
Anthracite (q.v.) sometimes contains as much as 
94, and if we exclude the ash, 98 per cent, of carbon, 
and as this element decreases in amount it graduates 
into a bituminous coal. The term anthracite is, 
however, still applied to some coals which do not 
contain more than 80 per cent, of carbon. Various 
synonyms, such as stone coal, glance coal, culm, 
and Welsh coal, are also used to designate this 
substance, which is used chiefly for smelting pur- 
poses and for generating steam. In the United 
States it is also very largely used for domestic 

I imposes — heating and cooking. It is difficult to 
rindle, but gives out a high heat in burning. Bitu- 
minous coal includes an almost endless number 
of varieties, one of the best marked being cannel 
or parrot coal. Cannel coal is probably so called 
from burning with a bright flame like a candle, 
and the name parrot coal is given to it in Scot- 
land from the crackling or chattering noise it 
makes when burned. Tliat of different localities 
varies much in appearance, but it is most commonly 
dull and earthy, or with only a slight lustre ; some 
examples are, however, bright and shining. In 
texture it is nearly always compact, and certain 
beds of it admit oi being polished in slabs of con- 
siderable size, which approach black marble in 
appearance. Of this material vases, inkstands, 
boxes, &c. are made. Cannel coal contains a large 
percentage of ash, but the best cannels are in some 
places much used for open-grate fires in houses. 
Cannel is for the most part consumed in making 


called block -coal ; and locally it is very valuable, be- 
cause it can be employed in smelting without being 
first coked. It is not very easily kindled, but when 
lighted makes a clear lasting fire. 3. Cherry or 
soft coaly which breaks easily into small irregular 
cubes, has a beautiful shining lustre, is readily 
kindled, and gives out a cheerful flame and heat. 
It is common in Staffordshire. Brown coal or 
Lignite (q.v.), though for the most part inferior to 
true coal, is nevertheless an important fuel in some 
countries in default of a better kind. There are, 
however, large deposits of lignites in some regions, 
as in North America, which coke well, ami which 
are excellent substitutes for true coal. 

The use of coal does not seem to have been known 
to the ancients ; nor is it well known at what time 
it began to be used for fuel. Some say that it was 
used ny the ancient Britons ; and at all events it 
was to some extent an article of household con- 
sumption during the Anglo-Saxon period as early as 
852 a.d. There seems to be reason for thinking 
that Britain was the first European country in 
which coal was used to any considerable extent. 
A coal-pit at Preston, Haddington, was granted 
to the monks of Newbattle between 1210 and 1219. 
Henry III. is said to have granted a license to dig 
coal in 1234. About the end of the 13th century it 
began to be employed in London, but at first only in 
the arts and manufactures ; and the innovation was 
complained of as injurious to human health. In 
1306 the parliament petitioned the king to prohibit 
the use of coal, and a proclamation was accordingly 
issued against it ; but owing to the high price 
of wood, its use soon became general in London. 
It was for a long time known there as sea-coaly 
because imported by sea. 

Several theories as to the mode of the origin of 
coal have been nut forth from time to time. The 
one now generally believed in is that the rank and 
luxuriant vegetation which prevailed during the 
carboniferous age grew and decayed upon land but 
slightly raised above the sea ; that by slow sub- 
sidence this thick layer of vegetable matter sunk 
below the water, and became gradually covered 
with sand, mud, and other mineral sediment ; tliat 
then, by some slight upheaval or gradual silting up 
| of the sea bottom, a land surface was once more 
formed, and covered with a dense mass of plants, 
which in course of time decayed, sank, and became 
overlaid with silt and sand as before. At length, 
thick masses of stratified matter would accumulate, 
producing great pressure, and this, acting along with 
chemical changes, would gradually mineralise the 
vegetable layers into coal. M icroscopical examina- 
tion shows that coal consists principally of the corti- 
cal portions of plants— more especially of the bark of 
such trees as Sigillaria — commingled with the debris 
of various other plants, amongst which the spore 
cases and spores of certain lycopodiaoeouS trees not 
infrequently occur in great abundance. It seems 
probame indeed that many coal -seams simply repre- 
sent great swamps and marshy jungles 
As will be seen from the following table, wood, 
peat, lignite or brown coal, and true coal indicate 
Dy their composition the changes which vegetable 


!annel is for the most part consumed in making by their composition the changes which vegetable 


gas, of which it yields from 8000 to 15,000 cubic 
feet per ton. When distilled at a low red -heat it 
yields paraffin oil. The other varieties of bitu- 
minous coal are so numerous that, as an Admi- 
ralty report states, there are as many as seventy 
denominations of it imported into London alone. 
Still, among these there are three leading kinds 
— 1. Calling coaly which cakes or fuses into one 
mass in the fire. It breaks into small uneven 
fragments, and is found largely at Newcastle 
and some other localities. 2. Splint or hard coal , 
occurring plentifully in Scotland, which is hard, 
and breaks into cuboidal blocks. This is often 


matter undergoes by decay and pressure; and a 
table in which a considerable number of examples 
of 'each substance could be given would show how 
gradually these substances pass into each other : 



Wood. 

Pent. 

Lignite. 

Coal. 

Carbon 

600 

000 

65-7 

826 

Hydrogen .... 

0-2 

6-5 

6-3 

6*6 

Oxygen 

43-8 

33-6 

290 

118 


1000 

1000 

100 0 

100-0 


In each of these bodies there is usually a small per- 
centage of nitrogen, which in the above table nos 
not been separated. In passing from wood or peat 
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to coal, the proportion of oxygen and hydrogen 
decreases, these substances being given oft in the 
form of marsh-gas and carbonic acid in the process 
of decay. 

On the continent of Europe, productive coal-fields 
occur in Belgium, France, Prussia, Spain, Silesia, 
and in Russia —the only important Russian coal- 
field being that of Donetz, on the north shore of the 
Sea of Azov. Coal is also found in India, China 
( where several extensive coal-fields occur, in which 
coal has been worked from a very early period ), 
Japan, and the Malayan Archipelago, in Australia 
ana New Zealand, and in Africa. There is evi- 
dence of promising coal-deposits in several South 
American countries, but, owing to the great supply 
of wood in their forests, there is little temptation 
to work them. Considerable importance already 
Attaches, however, to the mines of Chili (q.v.). In 
Canada there are small, though valuable, coal 
fields ; but in the United States enormous fields of 
fossil fuel are found. The entire area of these is 
about 200,000 sq. m., l>eing 83 times greater than 
the area of the coal-fields of Great Britain. But 
although the coal-measures of the States are of 
vast extent, and contain many valuable coal-seams 
— a few of them 40 and even 50 feet thick at 
certain places — it has been doubted whether the 
amount of ‘workable coal in them has not been 
exaggerated. In proportion to the extent of the 
seams, the quantity of coal annually raised in the 
States is small, and amounted to 112,743,403 short 
tons of 55000 lb. each in 1886. The distribution of 
the coal-fields of Britain and North America is dis- 
cussed at Carboniferous System. 

Coal-supply of Britain.— The probable duration 
of the British coal-supply is a question which 
until recent yeare rarely excited any public 
anxiety. Early in the 19th century attention 
had been called to the subject by Sir John 
Sinclair, Mr Robert Bald, and Ur Buckland, but 
the existing store of coal was generally believed 
to he practically inexhaustible— its exhaustion at 
all events seemed to he relegated to so remote a 
date as to relieve the nation from all anxiety on 
the matter. In recent years, however, Professor 
Hull, from a more accurate survey of British coal- 
fields than was possible before the map of the 
Geological Survey had been published, came to the 
conclusion in 1860, that at the then rate of produc- 
tion we had enough coal to last for 1000 years. 
But as the rate of consumption was yearly increas- 
ing, it was obvions that our coal-supply might not 
last nearly so long. In 100 years, as Professor 
Jevons showed, if the same rate of increase con- 
tinued, the annual consumption would he 415,000,000 
tons, and our coal-fields by that time would he 
nearly exhausted. A Royal Commission was 
appointed in 1866 to consider the whole question, 
and came to the conclusion in 1871 that at the then 
rate of consumption there was enough coal to last 
for 1273 years, hut with a constantly increasing 
consumption this term would necessarily he re- 
duced. The amount of coal at all depths down to 
4000 feet was estimated at the date of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report to he 90,207 million tons, 
while including the coals at greater depths, the total 
was 146,480 millions of tons. Although, therefore, 
we know approximately the extent of available coal, 
we cannot tell how long that coal will last, for we 
cannot say whether the present rate of consumption 
will be maintained, increased, or diminished in the 
future. It seems most probable, however, that the 
rate of increase of coal used per head of the popula- 
tion will follow a diminishing ratio, and that it will 
he 300 or 400 years before the coal -supplies of these 
islands begin to fail. 

Coal-trade . — The production and sale of coal, like 
every other important branch of industry, was long 


fettered with legislative regulations. At a vety 
early period, the corporation of the city of London 
undertook the duty of either weighing or measur- 
ing the coal brought into the port, and bv a series 
of statutes commencing with 7 Edward Vi. chap. 
7, the mayor and aldermen of London, and the jus- 
tices of the counties, were empowered to fix the 
price of coal to he sold by retail ; and in case of 
refusal by the parties to sell at the prices fixed, to 
enter their wharves, or other places of deposit, and 
to cause it to he sold at the prices which they had 
set. In addition to the general supervision which 
they thus possessed, and the sums which they were 
empowered to exact for their trouble, the corpora- 
tions of London and other towns have exacted, and 
still continue to exact, dues on coal for local pur- 
poses. These were first imposed in London in 
1667, after the great fire, in oraer to enable the cor* 
poration to repair the ravages which it had com- 
mitted ; and they have been since continued as a 
fund for civic improvements, though, as M‘Culloch 
has remarked, no improvement coulcf* he equal to 
a reduction in the price of coal. In the reign of 
William III. a general tax, payable to government, 
was laid on all sea-borne coal — a tax which was in 
the highest degree unjust to places which were 
dependent for their supply on the coasting trade, 
and oppressive to the whole country, inasmuch as 
it amounted to more than 50 per cent, on the price 
paid to the owner at the pit’s mouth. The tax 
varied in amount, not only at different periods, 
reaching its highest point of 9s. 4d. per chaldron 
during the great war, out also in different parts of 
the country^ being higher in London and the south 
of England, and lower in Ireland and Wales, whilst 
Scotland for a considerable period was altogether 
exempt. The tax itself, with all its inequalities, 
was abolished in 1830, and there is now no tax on 
coal except that collected for local purposes in Lon- 
| don, and a few other towns. The repeal, in 1845, 
of the duty on coal exported to foreign countries, 
wag a measure of much more doubtful policy. The 
average annual quantity of coal exported from 
Great Britain during the three years ending 1886 
was above 22,000,000 tons. — For the regulation and 
inspection of mines, explosions, &c., see Mining. 
The circumstances in which coal-mines are regarded 
as a pertinent of land, and those in which they form 
a separate estate, are stated under Mines. The 
condition of colliers and salters in Britain is dis- 
cussed at Serf. For coal-tar products, see Coal- 
tar. 

Coal -whipping is the name given to a mode of 
unloading coal from vessels at anchor to barges, 
which convey them to the wharves. When the 
number of these men at work on the Thames was 
about 2000, public-house keepers got into the habit 
of acting as middlemen ; the trade fell into such a 
state, that the men were virtually slaves to the 
publicans. They asked for the interference of the 
legislature. An act was passed in 1843, and a 
Coal-whinpers’ Board was formed, which contracted 
for the whipping of ships of coal, and employed the 
men. This exceptionally-protected trade was main- 
tained on the same basis by other acts passed in 
1846 and 1851. In 1856, however, a further renewal 
was refused. The coal-owners agreed with the 
Board of Trade to maintain a Whipping Office, to 
give the men a refuge from the publicans, hut with- 
out interfering with the liberty of coal-shippers to 
employ whom they pleased ; and this plan was 
afterwards acted on. The necessity for coal-whip- 
pers has been much lessened of late years, owing 
to the almost universal use of hydraulic or steam 
machinery in discharging. See Green and Miall, 
Coal : History and Uses (1878) ; Galloway, History 
of Coal mining in Great Britain (1882); Hull, 
Coal -fields of Great Britain (1886). 
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Coalbrookdale is a district in Shropshire, 
extending 8 miles along the river Severn ; its coal- 
field supplies coal and iron as well as limestone, 
and manufactures iron. The village of Coalbrook- 
dale, which gives it name, is 11 miles SE. of 
Shrewsbury. 

Coal-fish ( Gadtts carbonari us) i a species of 
cod, with black upper parts, common in northern 
seas. It occurs from 80° N. lat. to the Mediter- 
ranean, and is common off North American and 
British coasts. In Scotland it is often called Saith. 
It often measures 2 to 3 feet in length, and may 
be considerably larger ;• occurs in great shoals; is 
exceedingly voracious. Though decidedly coarse, 
its flesh is much eaten in northern parts. The 
young ones are often caught by boys fishing off 
the rocks, and are variously known as podleys, 
sillocks, cuddies, and coalseys. See Cod. 

Coaling Stations* The question of coaling 
stations has of late engaged a large share of public 
attention in* Britain. Tlie necessity for maintain- 
ing a sufficient number of fortified outposts on the 
great lines of British trade has been recognised by 
successive governments, and the work of defence 
has, after a regrettable delay, at length been 
vigorously taken in hand. The inquiry by a Royal 
Commission resulted in the publication in 1881-82 
of an exhaustive report, from which the present 
article has been compiled. 

The Commissioners ostimated the value of British 
ships and the freights w.lxich they carried annually 
at £900,000,000, British property to the value of 
£144,000,000 being at all times afloat, the greater 
part on distant voyages. Broadly, .Hie foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom may be divided into 
two great divisions — the trade with the Americas, 
and that with the Mediterranean, the East, and 
Australia, by tiie Suez Canal and the Cape. It is 
chiefly with the latter that we are here concerned. 

On the great trade-route by the Suez Canal to 
India and to Australia, steamships have entirely 
superseded sailing-ships. It is along this route 
that the possession of a continuous chain of coal- 
ing stations gives Britain an advantage which it 
is imperatively necessary to maintain. The Cape 
route, again, is essential to the retention by Great 
Britain of her possessions in India, Ceylon, Mauri- 
tius, Singapore, China, and Australia. It is by 
this route that reinforcements of troops and neces- 
sary supplies could, in the contingency of war, be 
despatched to the East with the least exposure to 
capture. 

It must be accepted as a leading principle that 
the defence of harbours should he secured by forts 
and not by ships. The Royal Navy is not main- 
tained for the purpose of affording direct local 
protection to seaports and harbours, hut for the 
urpose of blockading the ports of an enemy, of 
estroying his trade, attacking his possessions, 
dealing with his ships at sea, and preventing an 
attack in force upon any special place. It is by 
the efficient performance of these duties that 
British commerce and colonies will bo best protected. 

The great fortresses of Gibraltar and Malta are 
maintained wholly from resources provided by 
the imperial exchequer. Improvements in their 
defences have been going forward ever since they 
came into the possession of Britain ; and it may be 
assumed that Gibraltar and Malta are well pre- 
pared 'to resist attack. For the manning of the 
works strong garrisons of 6000 men are permanently 
maintained. 

Pursuing our way through the Suez Canal, 
which, in consequence of recent political changes, 
has practically passed under British control, we 
find at Aden another commanding position. The 
distance from Suez is 1300 miles, from Mauritius 


1970, from Bombay 1637, and from Ceylon 2130. 
Aden is not only an important coaling station in 
peace-time for ships using the Suez Canal, but, in 
the event of war with any of the Mediterranean 
powers, it would be the only place in possession of 
Britain from which a fleet could prevent foreign 
ships of war, that had passed through the canal 
into the Red Sea, from gaining access to the Indian 
Ocean. The Royal Commission urge strongly that 
Aden should be made secure against the attack of 
a small naval squadron. 

Bombay is much more than a mere coaling 
station. It is the greatest port of India, and one 
of the busiest entrepots of commerce in the world. 
The harbour, defended by batteries and by two 
armoured vessels, was declared by Sir Frederick 
Richards, when naval commamler-in-chief on the 
East India station, to be sufficiently secured against 
any probable attack. 

Kurracliee is a post of immense importance as 
the base for the military defence of the north-west 
frontier of India. As compared with Bombay, 
Kurracliee is nearer to England by two days* 
steaming. By skilful engineering, the entrance to 
the port, the anchorage, and the wharfage have 
been adapted to the requirements of steamships of 
large tonnage. The defences, both by batteries and 
torpedoes, are well advanced. 

The distance from Ceylon to the Cape of Good 
Hope is 4400 miles, from Mauritius 2100, from 
Aden 2130, from Bombay 960, from Singapore 1510, 
and from King George’s Sound 3400. If measures 
are taken to prevent an enemy’s ships from coaling 
in the adjacent seas, Ceylon will be comparatively 
safe from heavy attacks. The possibility of attack 
by a hostile cruiser must, however, be admitted. 
The Commissioners carefully weighed the relative 
advantages of Galle, Colombo, and Trincomalee. 
Galle, for many years the port of call for mail- 
steamers, has gradually been abandoned in favour 
of Colombo. The latter port has a commodious 
harbour, already sufficiently advanced to afford 
well -sheltered anchorage during the south-west 
monsoon. For local reasons, no leas than for im- 
perial considerations, the Royal Commission held 
it necessary that Colombo should be adequately 
protected, both by floating defences and by batteries 
on shore. Trincomalee is the safest and most com- 
modious harbour in the Indian Ocean, and very 
capable of defence. But it is out of the course of 
trade, and has no facilities for the repair of ships ; 
so the Commissioners did not recommend a large 
expenditure on fortifications at Trincomalee. 

Singapore is the next important position in the 
possession of Great Britain. The annual value of 
the imports and exports exceeds £8,000,000. In 
1880 tlie quantity of coal supplied to passing 
steamers had already reached a total, of from 12,000 
to 15,000 tons a month. Extensive Wharves, three 
graving-docks, and all the appliance [ foif. repairing 
ships, have lieen provided by pnyfcte enterprise. 
The colonial government have earned; an ex- 
tensive scheme of defence, planned fry officers of 
the Royal Engineers. The torpedo defences are 
complete. 

Hong-kong is the chief centre of British trade 
with China, and the only dependency from which 
that trade can be defended. The entries of ship- 
ping in 1880 included 26,801 vessels, with an aggre- 

g ate burden Of 4, 185,000 tons, and manned by 421,887 
ands. Graving-docks exist in the hands of com- 
mercial companies, capable of receiving ironclads 
of the largest class which will be seen in the China 
Sea. The defence of the harbour is now being 
made good at the cost of the local and imperial 

g overnments. A small ironclad is stationed at 
ong-kong for the defence of the harbour. 

To the Cape of Good Hope, the distance from 
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England is 6000 miles. The intermediate coal- 
ing stations now used are Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Madeira, St Vincent, and Sierra Leone. Lisbon, 
Madeira, and St Vincent being in foreign terri- 
tory, Sierra Leone is the first British coaling 
station. The harbour is capacious and secure, and 
the works for its defence are nearly completed. 
Ascension, distant from Sierra Leone 1000 miles, 
from St Helena 680 miles, and from the Cape of 
Good Hope 2380 miles, has a roadstead, or landing- 
place, on its west or leeward side ; there is no 
narbour. Ascension has been used as a depot for 
stores and the supply of coals. By a wise decision 
of the Admiralty (1887) the stores were to be 
removed from Ascension, which was henceforth to 
be used only as a sanatorium for the benefit of 
ships whose crews have suffered from fever. 

St Helena, in the opinion of the Royal Com- 
mission, has many advantages over Ascension. It 
is larger, has a cooler temperature, more vegeta- 
tion, and a better Roadstead. Within a recent 
period £30,000 has been expended on fortifications ; 
and it has been decided to further strengthen the 
defences, and to supply a modern armament. 

The Royal Commission showed that the value 
of British trade either with the Cape of Good Hope, 
or passing round it, amounted to £91,352,000 
annually, the whole, with the exception of about 
£4,000,000, being carried on directly with the 
United Kingdom. Enormous, however, as is the 
value of this trade, it by no means represents that 
which, in the event of war with one or more of the 
great naval powers, might pass round the Cape. 
The annual value of British trade with India, 
Ceylon, China, and the East, conveyed through the 
Suez Canal, falls little short of the trade by the 
Cape route. If the long sea-route became alone 
available, the annual value of the traffic by the 
Cape would amount to £150,000,000, exclusive of 
that of the shipping employed. The Cape penin- 
sula, about 32 miles in length, is a rugged mountain- 
ous district, connected with the continent by a 
low isthmus, 13 miles in length (see map of Cape 
Colony ). Simon’s Bay affords a secure anchorage, 
and naval establishments have been formed on 
its shores. The anchorage in Table Bay, the 
scene of many disasters in former days, has been 
rendered secure by a noble breakwater. Docks 
have been formed. The graving-dock is capable of 
receiving large ironclads. To make the Cape 
thoroughly secure, it is necessary to fortify both 
Table Bay and Simon’s Bay. The defences at 
Simon’s Bay have been completed at the sole cost 
of the imperial government. At Table Bay the 
works are being executed by the colony, while the 
armaments are provided by the imperial govern- 
ment. 

Mauritius lies nearly midway between the Cape 
and India, 4440 miles apart. The colony has a 
trade of the annual value of £6,000,000. Port Louis 
is a safe and commodious harbour. The Royal 
Commission recommended additions to and im- 
provements of existing defences. The torpedo 
defences are complete. 

Having dealt with British trade with the East, 
we turn to the West. The trade of the United 
Kingdom with the United States and Canada ex- 
ceeded, at the date of the Commissioners’ report, 
£119,000,000 in annual value. The largest pro- 
portion is food and raw material supplied to the 
United Kingdom. War with the United States 
cannot be contemplated by practical British poli- 
ticians. In the event of war with any other power, 
merchant-steamers would require protection only 
near the coast at either end of their voyage, 
trusting to their own speed for the intermediate 
portion. 

British trade with the West Indies amounts 

annually to £21,000,000. The defence of this 
important trade rests on Jamaica and St Lucia. 
The defences of Jamaica have been modernised 
and greatly improved in recent, years. St Lucia 
has been selected by the Admiralty as a coaling 
station for. the fleet in the Windwara Islands. 

It is not necessary to refer in detail to the land 
defences of the great ports of Australia. The 
combined expenditure of the several governments 
may literally be reckoned by millions. The man- 
ning of the works and the general defence of the 
colonies by land is guaranteed by an army of more 
than 30,000 volunteers, of splendid physique, well 
equipped, and provided with a small staff of officers 
from the imperial service. A considerable flotilla 
for harbour defence has been created at Melbourne. 
Adelaide has a powerful coast -defence vessel. 
Brisbane has two efficient gunboats. Naval bri- 
gades have been organised both in Victoria and 
New South Wales. 

New Zealand is secured by its geographical 
position from an attack in force. The defence 
of a few principal ports has been taken in hand, 
under the able advice of Sir William Jervois, A 
considerable body of volunteers, both for the sea 
and the land service, has been enrolled. 

By an arrangement concluded by the administra- 
tion of Lord Salisbury, a joint agreement has been 
entered into, with the approval of the legislatures 
in the Australian and at home. Under its pro- 
visions, by a colonial contribution from the several 
governments, a special squadron of highly efficient 
cruisers has been built for the defence of trade in 
Australian waters and on the coasts of New 
Zealand. 

Coalition, in Politics, is applied to the union 
of two parties, or, as generally happens, portions of 
parties who agree to sink their differences, and 
act in common. Pitt the elder, when he took 
office in 1757, coalesced with the Whig aristocracy 
represented by the Duke of Newcastle. The 
ministry always spoken of, however, as the Great 
Coalition was formed in 1782, when Fox, the 
leader of the reformers, took office along with 
Lord North, the leader of the opposite party. 
When Lord Derby’s ministry resigned in 1853, 
there was a short coalition between the Whig 
party under Lord John Russell, and the more 
moderate of the Conservative party under Lord 
Aberdeen. The arrangement made between Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists in 1886 can 
scarcely be called a coalition, inasmuch as the main 
responsibility of government rests on the former, 
while the latter give them a general support. The 
term is also used of alliances between separate 
states. 

Coal-tar, or Gas-tar, is a thick, black, opaque 
liquid, which comes over and condenses in the pipes 
w hen coal or petroleum is distilled. Now usually 
obtained in the manufacture of gas, tar was about 
1782 extracted from coal by the ninth Earl of Dun- 
donald under a patent, expressly for the purpose of 
being used for protecting snips from rotting. Coal- 
tar is slightly heavier than w ater, and has a strong, 
disagreeable odour. The amount of tar so obtained 
of course varies with the nature of the coal em- 
ployed, but it is also dependent on the average 
temperature of distillation. With a low tempera- 
ture, a large quantity of tar is produced, along with 
a small yield of a highly illuminating gas. At first 
this tar was regarded as a waste product, or, at 
most, as a source of pitch ; but it soon became 
apparent that os a source of Benzene (q[.v.), and 
through it of the Aniline Dyes (q.v.), it was a 
commodity of great commercial value. 

When coal-tar is distilled, a large number of 
volatile substances pass over as the temperature 
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rises higher and higher. At first various gases, 
ammonia and naphtha, are obtained to the extent 
of about *Vth part of the original tar, and then dis- 
tillation ceases, although the temperature gradu- 
ally* rises. After a period of about an hour, more 
oils, like the former, lighter than water, are 
obtained, and so on the distillation proceeds, with 
successive intervals, yielding what are known as 
Creosote oils, and finally Anthracene oils, the 
residue in the still being pitch. 

At first, when anthracene was of little import- 
ance, distillation was not pushed so far, and the 
anthracene oils were allowed to remain in the 
pitch ; but since the discovery of the process for 
making artificial Alizarin (q.v.), the heat is pushed 
as far as possible consistent with the production of 
a pitch that will sell. The first light oils yield 
chiefly benzol, carbolic acid, and naphtha. The 
creosote oils yield creosote and naphthaline, while 
the anthracene oils produce anthracene and lubri- 
cating oils. 

After this*enumeration of the chief coal-tar pro- 
ducts, it will be possible to realise the great im- 
portance of this substance. The naphtha, besides 
being used as a solvent for india-rubber and gutta- 
percha, is burned to produce a fine variety of carbon 
for printing-ink. The benzol, including in this 
term many nearly alli“d substances, not only yields 
many brilliant dyes, but is used for cleaning gloves, 
silks, &c., and other articles which would be injured 
by washing. The creosote in its crude form is 
largely used for preserving wood, enabling it to be 
exposed in damp situations without rotting, while, 
when burned, its smoko yields lampblack. The 
naphthaline, besides being a source of ' Many dyes, 
is employed in the Albo-carbon light to give to 
ordinary coal-gas very high illuminating power. 
Finally, the residual pitch is in constant requisition 
for making roofing felt and asphalt pavement. 
Besides these primary products of coal-tar, there 
are of course numerous compounds derived more or 
less remotely from it. Such are the aniline dyes, the 
quinine substitutes, antipyrin, antifebrin, kc. , and 
the sweetening substance, Saccharine (q.v.), which 
may be used to replace sugar in many cases. For 
further references, see Aniline, Alizarin, Ben- 
zene, Creosote, and Naphthaline ; also Lunge's 
Coal-tar and Ammonia (1887). 

Coalville, a village of Leicestershire, 16 miles 
NW. of Leicester by rail. Pop. 1904. 

CoUnza, a river of West Africa, rising in the 
east of Bengucla, and after a generally NW. course, 
entering the Atlantic about 30 miles S. of St Paul 
de Loando, by a mouth over a mile broad. It is 
navigable for light vessels as far as the Cambambe 
cataracts, over 120 miles, and is regularly traversed 
as far as Dindo, a few miles below, by the trading 
vessels of a steamship company established by the 
Portuguese, who have many settlements on the 
banks. 

Coast Defence, The character of the defence 
provided for the coasts of a state must depend on 
the nature of the coast and of the attack to l>e anti- 
cipated. In Germany a solution of the problem has 
been sought mainly by means of submarine mines, 
associated with a strong flotilla of torpedo-boats, 
and, in certain spots, with powerful batteries. 
Italy intrusts the defence of her coasts chiefly to 
her very powerful fleet of ironclads, which can move 
from place to place as required. In France and Eng- 
land all these methods are employed : mine-fields, 
which to be effective must be protected by artillery ; 
torpedo-boat flotillas ; batteries ; and a strong 
fleet of heavy ships, some of which have been 
specially designed for this purpose, though their 
usefulness has been much questioned. In Italy 
the unusual feature of 120-ton guns mounted in 
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gun-barges, to take part in the defence of certain 
important harl>ours, is also to he noticed. As a 

g eneral defence against an attack in force, strong 
atteries in connection with mine-fields otter, per- 
haps, the heat security. Against depredations by 
isolated ships or cruisers, well-placed guns on 
the disappearing system, with some fast torpedo- 
boats, would probably be most efficacious. The 
question of the best system of defence, under the 
great changes which have taken place in the 
material of warfare, must- probably remain unde- 
cided until more experience has been gained. 

Coastguard, ail organisation formerly in- 
tended to prevent smuggling merely, but now con- 
stituted so as to serve as a defensive force also. 
The old coastguardsmen were in the employment 
of the Customs department; they were posted along 
the shore at spots commanding extensive views of 
the beach, anu were expected to be always on the 
lookput for smugglers. In 1856 the coastguard 
was transferred to the Admiralty, and under this 
arrangement the Admiralty may, from time to 
time, issue orders for the augmentation of the 
coastguard, not to exceed 10,000 men in all. 
Lands not exceeding three acres each may he 
bought by the Admiralty for coastguard stations. 
The coasts of the United Kingdom have been 
divided into eleven districts. Each district is under 
a navy captain, who has an ironclad guardship at 
some port in the district. All the revenue cruisers 
and defence-gunboats are attached as tenders to 
the ships, and are manned therefrom. The able 
seamen, borne on the ships’ books, and employed 
on shore in coastguard service, are in three classes 
— chief lx>atmcn, commissioned boatmen, and boat- 
men. They receive high-sea pay, besides Is. 4d. 
per day in lieu of provisions, and house-rent and 
medical attendance Tree. In war-time, all of these 
men may be called upon to serve as regular sailors 
on board ship; but their families are allowed to 
live rent-free during this time. The coastguard are 
taught naval gunnery, gunboat exercise, and the 
serving of land- batteries. The guardships are also 
employed as training ships for the navy. The 
whole of the coastguard comprised, in 1888, 4000 
men ; and the charge for their maintenance and 
that of their ships is about £460,000. 

Coast a range of mountains nearly 

parallel to the Pacific Coast in California (q.v.). 
Coast Survey of United States. See Chart. 
Coatbridge, a thriving manufacturing town 
in Lanarkshire, 9 miles E. of Glasgow by rail, 
and 32 W. by S. of Edinburgh. The centre of a 
great mineral district, it is surrounded by numer- 
ous blast-furnaces, and produces malleable iron, 
boilers, tubes, tin-plate, firebricks and tiles, and 
railway wagons. Coatbridge has grown very 
rapidly in size and prosperity — a growth largely 
due to the development of the Gartsherrie Iron- 
works of Messrs Baird (q.v.), first put in blast, 4th 
May 1830. Pop. ( 1831 ) 741 ; ( 1851 ) 8564 ; ( 1871 ) 
15,802; (1881) 18,425. In 1885 Coatbridge was 
made a municipal burgh. See A. Miller's Rise ami 
Progress of Coatbridge (Glas. 1864). 

Co'ati, or Coati-Mundi (Nasua), a genus of 
the raccoon family (Procyonithe), in the bear-like 
section of Carnivora. There are two species found 
in Mexico, Central America, and South America. 
They live on trees, feeding somewhat omnivorously, 
and grubbing with an upturned flexible snout. 
They are social in their habits, and readily adapt 
themselves to domestication. See ItACCOON. 

Coat of Arms* See Heraldry. 
Coatzacoalco, a river of the isthmus _of 
Tehuantepec in Mexico, rises in the Sierra Madre, 
and falls into the Gulf of Mexico, 130 miles S.E. of 
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Vera Cruz. It is navigable for large vessels for 30 
miles, and is interesting as part of a route which 
has been surveyed for an interoceanic canal. 

Cob* See Horse. 

Cobalt (sym. Co, eq. 59, from Cobalus, ‘a 
malicious sprite’ or ‘gnome’) is a metal the ores 
of which are sparingly distributed. In the metallic 
state it is found in meteoric stones or aerolites to 
the extent of one per cent., but it generally occurs 
combined with arsenic as £/;ms-cobalt, CoAs*, or 
as cobalt-glance, the arseniae and sulphide of the 
metal, CoSAs. To obtain the metal itself from its 
ores is a matter of some difficulty, and although it 
is more tenacious than iron, yet it has not been 
applied to any practical use. It is of a gray 
colour with a reddish tinge, brittle, hard, and very 
magnetic. Many of its compounds are valued on 
account of the brilliance and permanence of their 
colours. The Protoxide of Cobalt, CoO, is employed 
os a blue pigment in porcelain-painting. Zaffre is 
the impure oxide obtained by partially roasting 
cobalt ore previously mixed with two or three 
times its weight of hne sand. Smalt is the term 
applied to a deep-blue glass, which owes its colour 
to the presence of oxide of cobalt, and which, when 
reduced to very fine powder, is employed occa- 
sionally by laundresses to correct the yellow colour 
of newly-washed linen, and by paper-makers as a 
blue pigment for staining writing-paper. 8m alt is 
also used in the production of the blue colours in 
porcelain, pottery glass, encaustic tiles, fresco- 
painting, &c., ana forms the principal ingredient in 
Old Sevres Blue , Thcnard's Blue, Turquoise Blue , 
&c. (see Blue). A compound containing the 
oxides of cobalt and zinc is of a lieautiful green 
colour, and is known as Rinman's Green. The 
chloride of cobalt ‘dissolved in much water, may 
be employed as a sympathetic ink. In dilute solu- 
tions, it is of a mint pink colour, which is not 
observable when it is used for writing upon paper ; 
but when heated before the fire, it loses water, 
and becomes blue, and the writing is then capable 
of being read. On allowing the paper there- 
after to lie in a damp place, or exposing it to 
the vapour of steam from a kettle, water is again 
absorbed, and the writing returns to its invisible 
state. The addition of a little j»erchloride of iron 
to the ink makes the writing appear green ; a solu- 
tion of zinc imparts a red tint ; and a salt of copper, 
a yellow shade. 

CoMn, capital of the department of Vera Paz, 
in Guatemala, on the fertile Tierra Templada 
plateau, about 85 miles N. of the town of Guate- 
mala. Pop. (1880) 18,076. 

Cobbe, Frances Power, author, born near 
Dublin, 4th December 1822, was educated at 
Brighton, and’' "early had her interest aroused in 
theological creations. Her mother’s death drove 
her for spiritual help to Theodore Parker, whose 
counsels are contained in his famous Sermon of 
the Immortal Life. She travelled in Italy and 
the East, and published her observations in The 
Cities of the Past (1864), and Italics (1864). She 
is a strong Theist, a supporter of women’s rights, 
and has taken a prominent part in the anti-vivi- 
section crusade. Among her works are Friendless 
Girls , and How to help Them (1861); Broken 
Lights: an Inquiry into the Present Condition and 
Future Prospects of Religious Faith ( 1864) ; Studies 
Neio and Old (1865); Criminals , Idiots , Women , 
and Minors: Is the Classification Sound ? (1869); 
Darwinism in Morals (1872); The Hopes of the 
Human Race Hereafter and Here ( 1874) ; Re-echoes 
(1876); The Peak in Darien (1882); and The 
Scientific Spirit of the Age ( 1888). 

Cobbett* William, bom at Farnham, Surrey, 
on 9th March 1762, was the son of a small farmer, 


and grandson of a day-labourer. From scaring crows 
the Doy rose to be ploughman; but a visit to 
Portsmouth and a sight of the fleet had spoiled him 
for fanning, when, in May 1783, a sudden freak 
took him to London. He reached it with just 
half-a-crovvn, and for nine months was quill-dnver 
to a Gray’s Inn attorney. Enlisting then in the 
54th Foot, he first spent a year at Chatham, where 
ho mastered Lowtli s English Grammar , and read 
through a whole lending library— Swift’s Tale of a 
Tub had been his boyhood’s delight. Next he 
served as sergeant-major in New Brunswick ( 1785- 
91), meanwhile saving 150 guineas, and studying 
rhetoric, geometry, logic, French, and fortification* 
On his return he obtained a most flattering dis- 
charge ; in February 1792 married ; hut in March 
went to France to get out of a court-martial on three 
of his late officers, whom he had taxed with pecula- 
tion. Six months later he sailed for America. At 
Philadelphia he taught English to French refugees 
(Talleyrand wanted to be one of his pupils); trans- 
lated from the French ; and, as ‘ Petef Porcupine,’ 
wrote fierce onslaughts on Dr Priestley, Tom Paine, 
and the native Democrats. Twice he was pro- 
secuted for libel, and America got too hot for him, 
so in June 1800 he returned to England. The 
Tories welcomed him with open arms ; and in 1802 
he started his famous Weekly Political Register, 
which, with one three-months r break in 1817, con- 
tinued till his death. But, Toiy first, it altered its 
iiolitics in 1804, till at last it ‘became the most 
fierce and determined opponent of the government, 
and the most uncompromising champion of Radical- 
ism.’ A great lover of the country, Cobbett 
settled at iTotley in Hampshire, where lie planted, 
farmed, and went in for manly sports; a true 
soldiers’ friend, lie got two years in Newgate 
(1810-12), with a fine of £1000, for his strictures 
on the flogging of militiamen by German mercen- 
aries. In 1817 money muddles and dread of a 
second imprisonment drove him once more across 
the Atlantic. He fanned in Long Island, writing 
all the while for the Register , till in 1819 he 
ventured back again, and came bringing Tom 
Paine’s bones — the one really silly action of his 
life. Botley had to lie sold, but he started a 
seed -farm at Kensington ; and bent now on enter- 
ing parliament, stood for Coventry (1821) and 
Preston (1826). Both times he failed; but his 
ill-advised trial for sedition (1831) was followed 
next year by his return for Oldham to the first 
Reformed parliament. His career there, if not 
quite a failure, was signalised chiefly by a crack- 
brained attack on Peel; anyhow, the late hours 
were too much for him, and on 18th June 1835 he 
died at Normanby farm, near Guildford. He was 
buried at Farnham. 

Coarse, virulent, braggadocio, inconsistent — 
Cobbett was all this. He was often right, but he 
must have been oftener wrong, for oftener he came 
to abuse wliat once he had eulogised than vice versti. 
He was a very Ishmael of politics ; Lord Dolling 
dubs him ‘ the contentious man.’ Still, a man he 
was, a genuine John Bull ; and if he wrote nonsense 
about Waterloo and the national debt, and more 
nonsense than sense about the Reformation, he 
wrote it in fine strong English. He loathed Whigs 
and ‘mock gentlefolks,’ but he honestly loved tne 
poor — loved Nature, too, and could paint her dear 
English scenery with a freshness and insight 
wholly and solely his own. The Rural Rides (new 
edition, with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 1885) are un- 
surpassable. They were a reprint (1830) from the 
Register, and followed or were followed by Porcu- 
pine's Works (12 vols. 1801), the excellent and 
entertaining English Grammar ( 1818), the savage 
History of the Reformation ( 1824-27), the Wood- 
lands (1825), the shrewd, homely Advice to Young 
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Men ( 1880), and forty or fifty more works. Cobbett 
was farther the originator of Hansard’s Delates 
(1806)/’and of Howell’s State Trials (1809). See 
Lord Balling’s Historical Characters (5th ed. 1876), 
and Ed ward Smith’s Life of Cobbett (2 vols. 1878). 

Cobbold. Thomas Spencer, writer on parasitic 
worms, was born at Ipswich in 1828, studied medi- 
cine at Edinburgh, lectured in London on botany, 
zoology, comparative anatomy, geology, and helmin- 
thology, in connection with various hospitals and 
colleges, and died 20th March 1886. He wrote Ento- 
zoa (1864), Parasites ( 1879), Tapeworms ( 1866), and 
numerous other works oh kindred subjects. 

a Cobden, Richard, a great English poli- 
tician, 1 the Apostle of Free Trade,’ was born at 
Heyshott, near Midhurst, Sussex, 3d June 1804. 
His father, a thriftless yeoman, had to sell his 
farm in 1814, and relations charged themselves 
with the maintenance of the eleven children ; 
Richard, the fourth, being sent to a ‘ Dotheboys ’ 
school in Yorkshire. Alter five wretched years 
there, in 1819 he was received into a wholesale 
warehouse in London, belonging to his uncle, 
where he soon showed great aptitude for business, 
and as a commercial traveller he visited Scotland 
and Ireland. In 1828 Cobden and two of his 
friends entered into a partnership for selling cali- 
coes by commission in London. They set up an 
establishment for calico-printing in Lancashire in 
1831, and in 1832 Cobden settled in Manchester, 
the town with which his name is so closely asso- 
ciated. He wrote a comedy which was rejected 
by the manager of Covent Garden Theatre. In 
1835 he visited the United States, aHft in 1836- 
37 travelled in Turkey, Greece, and Egypt. The 
result of his travels appeared in two pamphlets, 
England , Ireland , and Amenca ( 1835), and Russia 
(1836); the latter intended as an antidote against 
the ‘ Russophobia ’ then prevalent. In these pam- 
phlets he also ridiculed the workings of diplomacy, 
and asserted England’s mission to be the avoidance 
of war and the extension of commerce. He con- 
tested the borough of Stockport unsuccessfully on 
free-trade principles in 183/. In 1838 he earned 
in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a motion 
to petition parliament for the repeal of all duties 
on corn. In the same year seven merchants of 
Manchester formed the association which soon grew 
into the Anti-Com-law League. Of this League 
Cobden was the most energetic and prominent 
member. His lectures all over the country, and 
liis speeches in parliament (to which he was 
returned in 1841 by the constituency which had 
rejected him in 1837), were, characterised by clear, 
quiet persuasiveness ; and to them was in great part 
due, as Sir Robert Peel acknowledged, the aboli- 
tion of the coim laws at so early a period as 1846. 

Cobden’s zeal for free trade in corn had, however, 
to such a degree withdrawn his attention from pri- 
vate business, that he was now a ruined man, and 
a subscription of £80,000 was raised in recognition 
of his great services; and with this in 1847 he 
re-purchased Dunford, the farmhouse in which he 
was born. As his health, too, had suffered, he 
re-visited the Continent, and during his absence 
was elected both for Stockport and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He chose the latter con- 
stituency, which he continued to represent till 
1857. He shared Mr Bright’s unpopularity for 
opposing the policy that led to the Crimean war ; 
ana on an appeal to the country by Lord 
Palmerston to support him in his Chinese policy, 
of which Cobden was a strenuous opponent, he 
retired from the West Riding and contested Hud- 
dersfield, where, however, he was defeated. Cob- 
den spent his leisure in a second American tour. 
During his absence he was elected for Rochdale. 

Lord Palmerston, who was at this time forming his 
ministry of 1859-65, with a just appreciation of 
Cobden’s great sendees, offered him a seat in the 
cabinet as President of the Board of Trade; but 
Cobden, as the uncompromising opponent of Palm- 
erston’s policy, felt bound to decline the honour. 
After his election for Rochdale, the state of his 
health did not permit him to take any part in par- 
liamentary proceedings, but as Her Majesty’s pleni- 
potentiary, he (1859-60) arranged and concluded 
the treaty of commerce with France. Cobden 
spoke out strongly in favour of the North during 
the American civil war, and in 1864 strenuously 
opposed intervention in favour of Denmark. lie 
died in London, April 2, 1865, and was buried at 
Lavington, Sussex. Few politicians have had such 
an honourable record as Cobden. In all the rela- 
tions of life he was amiable, single-minded, and 
earnest. In parliament and on the platform he 
was a master in the art of dear, persuasive, and 
convincing speech. He may be regarded as the 
representative man of the Manchester school, and 
therefore as the most prominent champion of free 
trade, peace, non-intervention, and economy. His 
Speeches on Questions of Public Policy were edited 
by John Bright and Thorold Rogers (1870). See 
the articles Corn Laws and Free TRADE ; and 
his Life by John Morley (2 vols. 1881). 

Cobet, Carel Gabriel, a learned Dutch 
Hellenist, born at Paris in 1813, studied at Leyden, 
next made a long arclueological journey at govern- 
ment cost, and settled in 1847 to a chair at Leyden. 
One of tlie most sagacious and acute of modern 
critics in the department of Greek scholarship, 
Col>et lias published many hooks and papers of the 
highest value. These include Oratio de Arte 
Intcrpretandi (1847); collections of Vance Lect tones 
and Miscellanea ; works on the comic poet Plato, 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and* Xenophon ; and 
editions of Diogenes Laertius, Xenophon s Anabasis 
and Helleniva , Lysias, and Cornelius Nepos ( 1881 ). 

Cobliam, Lord. See Oldcastle. 

Cobi'ja, a seaport of the Chilian province of 
Antofagasta (q.v.), on a shallow, open hay. See 
Atacama. 

Coble. See Boat. 

Coblenz, or Koblenz, a city of Rhenish 
Prussia, 56 miles SSE. of Cologne by rail, is beau- 
tifully situated at the junction of the Rhine and 
the Moselle, the former of which is here crossed 
by a bridge of boats, and the latter by a fine 
stone bridge, built originally in 1344. Both rivers 
are also spanned by railway bridges. Coblenz is 
very strongly fortified with a wall and a series of 
detached forts, including the almost impregnable 
castle of Ehrenhreitstein (q.v.), QtC the opposite 
side of the Rhine. In the old tow^ xnOny of the 
streets are irregular, narrow, and^^rfcyi but the 
new town, which is situated neafb^&he y Rhine , is 
handsomely built, spacious, and clea®ff,Ai»bng the 
principal buildings are the church Castor, 

the oldest Christian church in the Rhine district, 
founded in 836, though dating in its present form 
from the 12th century ; the Kaufhaus (1479); the 
Protestant Florins Kirche ( 12th century ) ; the 
church of Our Lady ( 1250-1431 ) ; and the old Jesuit 
College, now a gymnasium. The extensive palace 
was built in 1778-86 by the last Elector of Irfeves, 
and restored in 1845. The old archieniscopal palace 
is now a factory. The favourable position^ of 
the place secures it an active commerce in wine, 
corn, mineral waters, &c. It manufactures cham- 
pagne (about 1,000,000 bottles annually, exported 
chiefly to England), cigars, japanned goods, and 
furniture. Pop. (1875 ) 29,290; (1885 ) 31,669. 
Coblenz (Fr. Coblence) was known to the Romans 
as Confluentes. From 1018 till 1796 it belonged to 
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Trfcves. In 1798 ifc was made the capital of the 
new French department, Rhine and Moselle, and 
by the treaty of 1815 was given to Prussia. 

Cob-IlUt 9 a name given to some of the largest 
and finest cultivated varieties of the Hazel nut 
( «j(. v. ). — In the West Indies the name cob-nut is 
given to the fruit of Omphalea triandra , a tree of 
the natural order Euphorhiacete. It is also called 
Hog-nnt. The tree has a white juice, which turns 
black in drying, and in Guiana is used instead of 
ink. The albumen of the seed is eaten, after the 
embryo, which contains a cathartic principle, is 
removed. 

Cobourg, a port of entry and capital of North- 
umberland county, Ontario, on Lake Ontario, 69 
miles NE. of Toronto. It is a railway junction, and 
contains a Wesleyan university, and several woollen- 
mills, foundries, and breweries. Pop. 4442. 

Cobra da Capello (‘hooded snake’), the 
Portuguese name for one of the most deadly of the 
poisonous Indian snakes, technically known as Naja 
tripudians. It belongs to the sub-order of venomous 
Colubrine snakes (rroteroglyphia), in which the 
fangs borne on the upper jaw are not perforated by 
a complete canal, but possess simply an anterior 
groove down which the poison trickles. The cobra 
is a large snake, 5 feet or more in length ; the 
colour varies considerably 
from pale yellow to (lark 
olive; one variety has spec- 
tacle-like black markings 
on its neck. By the dila- 
tation of the anterior libs 
during excitement the neck 
can be distended so as to 
produce a hood-like appear- 
ance. It is by preference 
nocturnal, and feeds on 
amphibians, reptiles, birds, 
eggs, small mammals, & c. 
It does not appear to be 
naturally aggressive, but 
instinctively assumes a 
threatening attitude when 
disturbed. It then dilates 
its neck, hisses loudly, and 
prepares to strike by rais- 
ing its fangs in the usual 
snake fashion. The habits 
vary greatly in different 
situations. It may haunt human dwellings for the 
sake of poultry and other food, and is said to occur 
8000 feet up the Himalayas. Though essentially 
land animals and fond of concealing themselves 
among old masonry, stone heaps and the like, the 
cobras can swim and climb with ease. In graceful- 
ness of movement they excel. The head and neck 
are often raided above the level of the rest of 
the body, which remains horizontal. In spite of 
pictures to the contrary, they can only raise the 
front part of the body to a very limited extent. 

The bite of the cobra is as usual accompanied by 
the compression of one of the salivary glands modi- 
fied as a poison bag. The secretion trickles down 
the grooves of the fangs, and entering the wound 
produces rapid nervous paralysis, from which re- 
covery is, to say the least, extremely rare. Great 
numbers of deaths occur annually m India from 
cobra bites, but as the assailant often escapes, 
identification is frequently a matter of conjecture. 
No certain remedy is known, but excision, cauteris- 
ing, ligaturing, doses of ammonia, drugging with 
mm, Sc. are often resorted to. The victims are 
usually natives, who, going about after dark, not 
unfrequently trample iipon the cobra and other 
snakes. The rattles which they use to warn off the 
reptiles do not appear to have much more effect 


than the spells to which they trust. The cobra has 
become the centre of numerous native superstitions, 
the object of animal- worship, and a favourite sub- 
ject with the adroit snake-charmers. 

Naja tripudians is found in India, Java, and 
South China ; N. haje , an allied species, is common 
in Egypt and parts of Africa. The coral snake 
(Elaps), the rock-snake (Bungarus), the venomous 
water-snake (Hydrophis), are genera within the 
same sub- order. See Serpent ; also Professor G. 
Gunther’s Reptiles of British India ( Ray Society, 
1861), and Sir Joseph Fayrer’s Thanatophidia of 
India ( 1874). 

Coburg, the capital of the duchy of Coburg, 
in the united duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, is 
picturesquely situated on the left bank of the 
ltz, 81 miles SSE. of Eisenach by rail. The older 
part of the town, which is fairly well built, is 
surrounded by attractive modern suburbs. Coburg 
is, alternately with Gotha, the ducal residence, 
and the palace, erected in 1549, is on$ of the prin- 
cipal buildings in the town. Among the others 
are the government buildings, the arsenal, contain- 
ing a public library, the town-house, and the palace 
of the Duke of Edinburgh. The old castle of 
Coburg, mentioned in 1057, beside which Coburg 
originally grew up, is situated on an eminence 
530 feet above the town. It afforded Luther a 
shelter during the Diet of Augsburg in 1530, and 
in 1632 successfully resisted a siege by Wallenstein. 
In 1782 it was converted into a prison, but in 1838 
it was thoroughly restored, and now contains 
valuable collections of engravings, zoology, &c. 
Luther’s apartments are preserved as he used 
them. Coburg has manufactures of woollen, 
cotton, marquetry, baskets, porcelain, furniture, 
and carriages, and exports beer. Pop. (1875) 
14,567; (1885) 16,210. Prince Albert, to whom a 
statue was erected in the market-place of Coburg 
by Queen Victoria in 1865, was born at Rosenau, a 
ducal seat 4 miles to the north. 

Coburg Peninsula, the most northerly part 
of Australia to the west of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
runs out in a north-west direction towards Melville 
Island, from which it is divided by Dundas Strait. 
On itH north side is the bay known as Port Essing- 
ton, at the head of which was established, in 1831, 
the settlement of Port Victoria — abandoned, on 
account of its insalubrity, in 1850. Swamp buffa- 
loes, originally brought from Java, have increased 
here enormously. 

Cobweb. See Spider. 

Co ca ( Erythroxylon Coca — which has of course 
no connection with Cocoa or with Cocoa-nuts), a 
shrub of the order Erythroxylacem, of which the 
leaves furnish an important narcotic and stimulant. 
The shrub is 6 or 8 feet high, and somewhat re- 
sembles a blackthorn bush; the leaves are ovate- 
lanceolate, simple, and with entire and slightly 
waved margins, and strongly marked veins, of 
which two on each side of the midrib run parallel 
to the margin. It has been in use from a very 
remote period among the Indians of South America, 
and was extensively cultivated before the Spanish 
conquest. Many of the Indians of the Peruvian 
Amies are to this day excessively addicted to it, 
and its use is quite general among them, besides 
extending to men of European race. The dried 
leaves are chewed with a little finely powdered 
unslaked lime, or with the alkaline ashes of 
the Quinoa (q.v.), or certain other plants. An 
infusion is also occasionally used. An habitual 
coca-chewer takes a dose about four times daily. 
In soothing effect it recalls tobacco, but its influ- 
ence is a much more remarkable one. It greatly 
lessens the desire for ordinary food, and at the 
same time permits of much more sustained exer- 
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tion, even without sleep; it affects the nervous 
mechanism of respiration, so that the difficulty of 
breathing, so common in the ascent of long and 
steep slopes at high elevations, is little felt. These 
properties readily explain its high esteem among 



a, a flower ; fc, fruit. 

the Indians, to whom long and difficult journeys, 
heavy burdens, and constant privation liave always 
been familiar. 

Cocaine. — In Europe, little importance was 
attached to coca until the veteran pharmacologist 
Christison awakened interest by personally verify- 
ing in old age its sustaining powers. Investiga- 
tions followed, and the alkaloid cocaine, upon 
which the active properties mainly depend, lias 
now come into regular use as a local anaesthetic, 
by help of which not merely some of the operations 
of dentistry, but much more serious surgical opera- 
tions, can he performed without chloroform. To 
oculists it is of special value, at once dilating the 
pupil and removing all sensibility. Cases of intoxi- 
cation and abuse are not infrequent with the leaves, 
and have been already recorded in connection with 
the more powerful extract. 

Cocana'da* a seaport and headquarters of 
Godavari district, Madras, 315 miles N. of Madras. 
Its roadstead is comparatively safe, and it exports 
cotton, oil-seeds, sugar, rice, and cigars, Pop. 
(1881)28,856. 

Cocceius, or Koch, Johannes, a distinguished 
theologian, was bom at Bremen in 1603, and 
studied at Hamburg and Franeker. In 1636 he 
became professor of Hebrew there, and in 1650 of 
Theology at Leyden, where he died in 1669. His 
chief work is the Lexicon et Conimcntarius Sci'monis 
Hebraici et Chaldaici Veter is Testamenti (Leyden, 
1669), the first tolerably complete dictionary of the 
Hebrew language. Cocceius held very peculiar her- 
meneutical principles, which enabled him to discover 
the whole New Testament in the Old. The repre- 
sentation abundantly employed in the former of a 
covenant between God and man, usurped the place 
of the New Testament doctrine of the Fatherhood 
and Sonship; and Cocceius carried the ‘covenant 
theology,’ as it is called, to an absurd extreme (see 
Covenant). The most complete exposition of his 
views is in his Summa Doctnnw de Feeders et Testa- 
ment o Dei (1648). 

Cocceji' Heinrich Freiherr von, born at 
Bremen, March 25, 1644, studied jurisprudence 
and philosophy in Leyden from 1667 to 1670, and 
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went from thence to England. In 1672 he was 
made professor of Law at Heidelberg ; in 1689, at 
Utrecht; and in 1690, at Frankfort-on-the-Oder. 
In 1713 the emperor named him a baron of the 
realm. Cocceji died in 1719. His work on civil 
law (Jmis Pnbliei Prudcntia, 1695) was long used 
as a text-book.-— His youngest son, Samuel, born 
at Heidelberg in 1679, acquired no less renown. 
He too, in 1703, became professor at Frankfort-on- 
the-Oder, filled several honourable state-offices, 
and was ultimately the chancellor of Frederick the 
Great. He died in 1755. He reformed the Prussian 
administration of justice, and published several 
works on law. 

Coccinclla. See Lady -bird. 

Cocco, €oco Root, or Eddoes, plants of the 
genus Colocasia, and of the nearly allied genus 
Oaladinm, of the order Araceir, widely cultivated 
in tropical and subtropical countries for their 
edible starchy root-stocks, of which the food-value 
broadly corresponds to the potato. These are de- 
prived by roasting or boiling of the characteristic 
acridity of the order, which, indeed, some of them 
possess in a comparatively small degree. They are 
sometimes included under the name Yam, but are 
totally different from the true Yam (q.v.), The 
names more strictly belong to Colocasia antiqnorum , 
a stem less plant with ovate leaves, and flowers 
inclosed in a cylindrical erect spathe. This is a 
native of India/ but was early introduced to Egypt 
and the Mediterranean countries, whence it has 
now passed even to America. C. esculenta, C. 
macrorhiza, or Tara (q.v.), and C. Himalensis are 
also of economic importance in different parts of 
the world, and many species of these and allied 
genera are to be seen in European hothouses, 
where their handsome foliage has gained them 
an important place. 

Coccolitlis are small saucer-like discs found 
abundantly in the Atlantic ooze, probably uni- 
cellular alga*. They are sometimes called coccolite , 
a word also used to denote a greenish kind of Augite 
(q.v.). 

Coccoloba# See Seaside Grape. 

Coccoillilia, or Cocumiulia ( Primus cocco - 
milia), a species of plum, a native of Calabria, 
and of which the hart — particularly of the root — 
is used in that country for the cure of intermittent 
fevers. 

Coccos'teus, a genus of fossil placoganoid 
fishes, pertaining chiefly to the Devonian and Old 
Red Sandstone system/hut met with also in Silu- 
rian strata. The head was protected by a great 
shield covered with tubercles. Besides this bony 
cuirass there w r as also a ventral shield, hut the rest 
of the body was naked. The mouth w*s furnished 
with small teeth. 

Coc'culus Ilt'dlciis (Ital. coccofo*. 4 a berry 1 ) 
is the fruit of the Anonurta paniculate^ a climbing 
shrub found in the eastern parts of India, and in 
the Malayan Archipelago, it was introduced into 
Britain in the 16th century for the purpose of 
stupefying fish so that they might be caught 
by band. It acts as an acrid narcotic poison, and 
w'hen the berries are thrown into a stream it quickly 
pgisons any fish in the neighbourhood. It contains 
a crystalline principle called picrotoxine, which is 
very poisonous. It has often been asserted that as 
cocculus indicuB imparts to beer a bitter taste, and 
at the same time a fullness and apparent richness, 
it is largely used in the manufacture of that bever- 
age. As its effects are very deleterious, considerable 
attention w r as directed to the point, but no evidence 
is as yet forthcoming to substantiate the statement. 
In 1876 the report of the Laboratory Department 
of the Inland Revenue stated that in no case were 
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the officers of the department able to detect it 
either on the brewer’s premises or in the beer itself. 
Of the large quantity imported into England, 
nearly the whole is re exported to the Continent. 



COcculus Indicus : 

a, branch with leaves ; b, panicle of female inflorescence ; e, a 

female flower ; d, the same with sepals removed ; e , male flower; 

/, fruit. (From Bcntly & Trimon.) 

In Russia and elsewhere it is a popular remedy 
for tapeworm, lice, &c. ; but when applied to the 
scalp it is not unattended with danger, as several 
deaths have occurred from its use. 

COCCUS, a genus of insects in the order Hemip- 
tera, and type of a family ( Coceidte ), including 
many forms very injurious to plants, and a few 
others which have come to be of use to man. For 
the latter, see Cochineal, Lac, Manna, Wax. 
As general characteristics may be noted the beaded 
feelers, the general absence of wings in the female, 
the degeneration of suctorial proboscis and posterior 
wings in the males, and the peculiar history of both 
sexes. The young forms are somewhat tortoise- 
like, and run about on plants with some activity. 
The adult females attach themselves by their pro- 
boscis to a juicy part of the plant, and surrender 
themselves to feeding and maternity. They often 
become berry-like, plump, much resembling excres- 
cences, or else very flat ami scale- like. In the latter 
form they are often called scale-insects. The body 
always degenerates more or less, and after fer- 
tilisation becomes simply a case, or eventually a 
dead covering for the eggs and larva 1 . The young 
males also comp to rest, and undergo a peculiar 
metamorphosis.^ From the resting larva an elegant 
male insect results, with developed anterior, but 
degenerate 'or aborted posterior wings. The males 
fertilise the females, out being without suctorial 
proboscis, are probably short-lived. In fact, both 
male and female adults seem to fall victims to 
the characteristics of their sex. The young shelter 
for a while under the dead female, and then start 
for themselves. For the important species and 
related genera, see the articles above referred to. 
Coccyx# See Vertebral Column. 
Coccyzus# See Cuckoo. 

Cochabamba, a central department of Bol- 
ivia, with offshoots of the Eastern Cordilleras, and 
extensive plateaus. The climate is equable and 
hfealthy, and though the department is compara- 
tively {jpor in metals, its fertile valleys render it the 
richest as well as the most picturesque district of 
the republic. Agriculture ami cattle-raising are the 
chief occupations ; but here, as elsewhere in Bolivia, 


trade is sadly hampered by the want of roads. 
Area, 26,685 sq. m. ; the population was in 1861, 
352,392. The capital, Cochabamba (8396 feet 
above the sea ), on a tributary of the Guapay, was 
founded in 1565, as Ciudad de Oropesa. it has 
some fifteen churches, a so-called university and 
high school, and an industrious population, vari- 
ously estimated at from 15,000 to 40,000, with a 
trade in corn and Peruvian bark. 

Cochi n, a native state of India, politically con- 
nected with Madvas, between the British district of 
Malabar and the state of Travancore, with the 
Arabian Sea on the SW. It contains 1361 sq. m., 
and (1881) 600,278 inhabitants. Its hydrography 
is singular. The Western Ghauts, which have 
hero an elevation of fully 4000 feet, intercept tlio 
south-west monsoon, and render the coast one of 
the most humid regions in the world during June, 
July, August, and September. As the space be- 
tween the mountains and the sea is almost on a 
level with the tide, the countless streams have each 
two contrasted sections— a plunging torrent and a 
sluggish river ending in a brackish estuary. 
Further, these estuaries, almost continuously 
breasted by a narrow belt of higher ground, form 
between them a backwater or lagoon of 120 miles 
in length, ami of every width between a few hun- 
dred yards and 10 miles, which communicates at 
only three points with the ocean. The forests 
produce the cocoa-nut, teak, red cedar, and many 
other woods, while the low country produces drugs, 
dyes, ami gums. The great mass of the population 
(430,000) are Hindus, but there are also 34,000 
Mohammedans and 138,000 Christians (of the 
Syrian afih Roman confessions), and 1250 Jews. 
The capital is Ernakolain (pop. 14,000). Cochin 
formed a treaty with the East India Company in 
1798. 

Cochin, once the capital of the principality 
above described, but now' a seaport of the district 
of Malabar, in the presidency of Madras, stands on 
the south side of the principal channel between the 
open ocean and the backwater mentioned in the 
preceding article. In spite of the bar, Cochin is 
next to Bombay on this coast for shipbuilding 
and maritime commerce, the annuai exports reach- 
ing a value of £700,000. Here the Portuguese 
erected their first fort in India in 1503. They 
were supplanted by the Dutch in 1663; and in 
1796 Cochin was captured by the British. Pop. 
(1881) 15,698, of whom 8360 were Christians, 4383 
Hindus, and 2942 Mohammedans. Half a mile 
south is a town of the same name, in the native 
state of Cochin (pop. 13,775). 

Cochin-China is a usual name for Annam 
(q.v.), but is specifically used also for French 
Cochin-China or lndo-Chine, a colonial possession 
of France, occupying the south extremity of the 
Indo-China peninsula, from 8° to 11® 30' N. lat., 
and from 104° 26' to 107° 30' E. long., bounded 
N. by Cambodia and Annam ; area, 23,400 sq. 
m. Through nearly its whole extent Cochin- 
China is low and almost flat. To the north 
and east, however, the ground rises into the 
hills of Cape St Jacques, Ba-ria, and Bien-hoa, 
and the mountain of Dienba. Cochin-China 
is watered in the west by two branches of the 
Mekhong (q.v.), the Han-giang and the Tien-giang, 
which follow a nearly parallel course for about 
120 miles. In the east the Dong-nai River 
flows from north-east to, south-west, receiving the 
Saigon River from the north-west. The Little 
Vaico flow r s parallel to and south of the Saigon 
River. These rivers are all connected with one 
another by the innumerable arroyos and canals 
which intersect Cochin-China in all directions. 
The climate alternates between the rainy season# 
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from April to Octolier, when it rains almost every 
day, and the dry, from October to April, when no 
rain falls. The temperature rises in tiie dry season 
to 95° F. by day and 62° by night, and in the wet 
season vanes between 68° and 86°. Of all hot 
climates that of Cochin-China shows perhaps the 
least considerable variations. The climate is 
trying, but its insalubrity lias been much ex- 
aggerated. The soil, mostly alluvial, is exceed- 
ingly fertile, producing the best rice in the world. 
Sugar-cane, tobacco, cotton, aracliis, mulberry, 
indigo, maize, tea, betel, hemp, are raised on a 
small scale ; and coffee, cacao, and vanilla have 
also been introduced. The province of Bien-lioa 
and the north of Saigon do not yield to the finest 
lands of India in the luxuriance of their vegetation 
and the beauty and variety of their fauna. The 
province of Vinhlong owes its Annamite name of 
vudnq (‘garden’) to the abundance, variety, and 
exquisite taste of its fruits. 

The population in 1885 amounted to 1,792,933. 
Of these, 2022 are Europeans, 1,500,000 Anna- 
mites, 105,463 Cambo jans, 8000 savages (Moi's, 
Chams, &c.), 50,526 Chinese, 3373 Malays. The 
total exports of rice in 1887 amounted to the 
value of £1,610,813. The number of vessels clear- 
ing out of Saigon in 1887, exclusive of the mail- 
boats, was 374, of 438,719 tons, over a half of the 
entire tonnage being British. A railway of 44 
miles between Saigon and Mytho has been in 
operation since 1885, while Saigon and Cholon 
are also united by a steam- tramway. In 1885 
the lines of telegraph wire in Cochin-China 
measured 1366 miles ; and Cape St Jacques is 
joined by telegraph to Singapore, 'Vonkin, and 
Hong kong. Though not yet paying its expenses, 
the colony of Cochin-China has improved financi- 
ally, and with the development of its resources its 
ultimate profit to France is considered assured. 
For an account of the natives and history, see 
Annam; for a map, Burma; and for fowls, 
Poultry. 

Cochineal, a* dyestuff* employed in dyeing 
scarlet and crimson, and in the preparation of the 
pigments Carmine and Lake (q.v.). 

Cochineal consists simply of the bodies of the 
females of a species of Coccus (q.v,), called C. cacti , 
because it feeds upon plants of the Cactus family, 






Cochineal {Coccus cacti ) : 
a, living on cactus ( Opuntia ) ; b, male ; e, female. 

♦ 

particularly on one, therefore designated the coch- 
ineal plant, but known in Mexico as the Nopal 
{Opuntia coccindlifera ), figured in the article 


Caute.e. This plant is nearly allied to the 
prickly near, and assumes a somewhat tree-like 
form. The insect as well as the cactus are natives 
of Mexico and oilier warm parts of America, but 
they are now cultivated chiefly in Guatemala. 
This cultivation was carried on by the Mexicans 
long before the country was known to Europeans. 
The insect is not uncommon on wild cacti in Texas 
and Florida. Both plant and insect have beeu suc- 
cessfully introduced into the Canary Islands, Algeria, 
Java, and Australia. But the attempt to produce 
cochineal in India has been practically a failure. 

The cochineal insect is a small creature, a pound 
of cochineal being calculated to contain 70,000 in a 
dried state. The male is of a deep-red colour, and 
has white wings. The female, which is wingless, 
is of a deep-brown colour, covered with a white 
w axy powder ; fiat beneath, convex above. 

In some parts of Guatemala large plantations of 
Nopal exist for the cultivation of the C. cadi. 
Before the rainy season commences, branches of 
this cactus plant covered with these insects are cut 
off and stored in buildings to protect them from the 
weather. When the w’et season is over, four or five 
months afterwards (October), the plantations are 
again stocked from these supplies. Little * nests * 
of some vegetable fibre, eacli containing about a 


of some vegetable fibre, each containing about a 
dozen females, are placed on the spines of the cacti. 
The eggs are soon deposited, and w'hen the young 
females are developed, they spread over the plants, 
attaching themselves to the leaves, and looking 
more like vegetable excrescences than insects. They 
become covered with a cottony substance. The 
first crop of pregnant females, only these being 
valuable for cochineal, is gathered in December, 
and several more crops are obtained till the follow- 
ing May. 

In the Canary Islands the insects are reared in 
winter and put out on the cactus leaves from May 
to July. Small gauze bags containing pregnant 
females are hung on the cactus plants, from which 
the young when developed spread over the leaves. 
Jn August and September, just before the. females 
are ready to deposit their eggs, .they are collected 
in trays, and those gathered in one day are placed 
in the evening in an oven heated to 150° F. They 
are afterwards more thoroughly dried in the sun. 
Hot iron and boiling w r ater are also used in killing 
the insects. According to the way the insect is 
killed and dried, the cochineal is known in com- 
merce as silver or black; an inferior kind being 
sometimes called foxy. The colouring principle 
of cochineal is called cochinoalin or carminic acid, 
and the insects scarcely yield more than 10 per 
cent, of pure dye, although the amount is generally 
supposed to be much greater. Carmine has also 
been demonstrated in other kinds of coccus and in 
aphides. , vV-- 

The cochineal industry has v«ry much 

through the introduction of To see 

to what extent this is the case, Jit'neen only be 
stated that the amount of cochineal, ^ported from 
the Canary Islands, w here it is proaticed in by far 
the largest quantity, amounted in 1869 to 6,310,600 
lb., which was valued at £842,921, while in 1886 
the total export from these islands only reached 
1,449,968 lb., valued at £78,521. The price of it 
fell between 1880 and 1888 from two shillings to 
about one shilling per lb. 

Cochlea* See Ear, 

Cochiearia* See Scurvy Grass. 

Cochrane, Lord. See Dundonald. 

Cockade (Fr. cocarde, or coquarde ), an orna- 
ment or knot of ribbon or rosette of leather, worn 
either as a military or naval decoration, or as the 
badge of a political party. Cockades made of 
ribbons of the national colours were worn by 
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soldiers during the wars of the 18th century, the 
white and red being united in the combined army 
of France and Spain. In 1767 an authoritative 
regulation was issued that every French soldier 
should wear a cockade of white stuff; and in 1782 
cockades were prohibited to all but soldiers. From 
this time till the Revolution the cockade was an 
exclusively military badge ; and, both in France 
and England, * to mount the cockade ’ was synony- 
mous with becoming a soldier. After the Revolu- 
tion, the tricolor riboon took the place of the white 
cockade. 

In England, after the expulsion of the Stuart 
family, the white cockade became the distinctive 
mark of the adherents of the exiled house, in opposi- 
tion to the orange of Nassau and the black of Han- 
over; it is a favourite theme in Jacobite songs. 
The black cockade, to be seen on the hats of officers' 
servants, was unknown in Britain till the accession 
of the House of Hanover, and was then introduced 
by George I. from his German dominions. It seems 
to be understood that the right to use it belongs 
not only to naval and military officers, but also to 
the holders of some offices of dignity under the 
crown, deluding privy-councillors, officers of state, 
supreme judges, ivc., and some would extend it to 
deputy-lieutenants. The privilege is one of which 
the law takes no cognisance. See Badge. 

Cockatoo, a popular name for several genera 
and species of parrots (Psittaci), which may be 
associated in a family of Cacatuidm or Plissolo- 
phime. Some of them are well known as decora- 
tive birds. The general characteristics are the 
tuft on the head, the strong high beak with a 
notch behind the point, the frequently bright 
colours of the plumage, the long wings, the 
loquacious habit. The cockatoos inhabit Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, New Guinea, and the Indian 
Archipelago. The word which the birds seem to 
say, and which is curiously represented by the 
English cockatoo , is said to be Malayan for ‘ old 
father,’ and to have been taught to the birds by 
their captors. Of the genus Plissolophus, fifteen 
Australian and Malayan species are known— e.g. 
PL sanguineus, PI. molluccensis , PL cristatus. The 
great palm cockatoo ( Microgloss us aterrimus) is 
the strongest of the parrot tribe, and measures 
about two feet in length; its colour is mostly 
black; its special home is New Guinea. The crest- 
less Nasitema, the smallest of all the parrots, 
also inhabits New Guinea. The black cockatoos 
( Calyptorhynchus ) form another important genus 
in Australia. The cockatoos feed mainly on fruits 
and seeds, but do not disdain insect larvte. 

Cockatrice, a fabulous monster, often con- 
founded with the Basilisk (q.v.), and regarded as 
possessing similar deadly powers. To the charms 
of the basilisk it added a dragon’s tail, armed with 
a sting ; and it shared also its power 
of destroying by a glance, so often 
referred to in Shakespeare and other 
early writers. In medieval art the 
cockatrice is an emblem of sin gener- 
ally, and the special attribute of St 
Vitus. The name occurs in the 
English authorised version of the 
Old Testament, where the original 
Cockatrice: Hebrew word means evidently 
in Heraldry, ‘venomous serpent.’ In Herald ry 
the cockatrice is represented as a 
winged monster having the head, body, and feet of 
a cock, the tongue barbed, and the tail of a dragon. 
Cockayne, See Cockney. 

Cockburn, Sir Alexander, judge, was born 
24th December 1802, studied at Cambridge, was 
called to the bar in 1829, and soon became distin- 
guished as a pleader before parliamentary com- 


mittees. In 1847 he became member of parliament 
for Southampton in the Liberal interest, became 
Solicitor-general and was knighted in 1850, was 
made Chief-justice of the Common Pleas in 1856, 
and Lord Chief -justice in 1859. He was prosecutor 
in the Palmer case : and among the many famous 
trials over which he presided were the Wain wright 
case and Tichborne case. He represented Britain 
at the Geneva arbitration in the Alabama case. 
He died 20th November 1880. 

Cockburn, Alison, poetess, was born 8th 
October 1713, the daughter of Robert Rutherford, 
laird of Fairnilee, Selkirkshire. In 1731 she married 
Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and in 1753 was left a 
widow, with an only son, who predeceased her in 
1780. She died 23d January 1795, having for sixty 
years and more been a queen of Edinburgh society : 
in person she was not unlike Queen Elizabeth. Of 
her lyrics the best known is the exquisite version of 
The Flowers of the Forest ( * I’ve seen the smiling of 
Fortune beguiling’), commemorating a wave of 
calamity that swept over Ettrick Forest, and first 
printed in 1765. Mrs Cockburn in 1777 discerned 
in Walter Scott 4 the most extraordinary genius 
of a boy ; ’ in 1786 she made Burns’s acquaintance. 
See Songstresses of Scotla?id (vol. i. 1871), and 
Craig- Brown’s History of Selkirkshire (1886). 

Cockburn, Henry, Scottish judge, was born 
26th October 1779, perhaps at Cockpen, but more 
probably in the Parliament Close of old Edinburgh. 
He entered the High School in 1787, and the 
university in 1793, ‘being kept,’ in his own words, 
‘nine years at two dead languages which we did 
not learn. ’ *_I)ugald Stewart’s lectures, then, ‘were 
like the opening of the heavens,’ they ‘changed 
one’s whole nature ; ’ and through a debating club 
he became the companion of Jeffrey, Horner, and 
Brougham, from whom he imbibed Whig opinions, 
greatly to the annoyance of the hereditary Toryism 
of his family. He was called to the Scottish bar in 
1800 ; and m 1807 his uncle, the all-powerful Lord 
Melville, gave him an advocate-deputesliip— a non- 
political post, from which, on political grounds, he 
4 had the Iionour of being dismissed ’ in 1810. He 
rose, however, to share with Jeffrey the leadership 
of the bar, and with Jeffrey was counsel for three 
prisoners accused of sedition (1817-19). His 
powers were better adapted for success with a 
popular than with a professional tribunal. Simple, 
clear, and impressive, at times pathetic, humorous 
at times, and, when he pleased, eloquent, but 
always unaffected, always Scotch, he would urge 
his case with an earnestness and candour that was 
all but irresistible. A zealous supporter by pen as 
well as by tongue of parliamentary reform, he 
became Solicitor-general for Scotland under the 
Grey ministry in 1830 ; had the chief hand in draft- 
ing the Scottish Reform Bill ; was elected Lord 
Rector of Glasgow' University (1831) ; in 1834 was 
made, as Lord Cockburn, a judge of the Court of 
Session ; and three years later a lord of justiciary. 
He died, 26th April 1854, at Bonally Tower, his 
beautiful home by the base of the Pentlands since 
his marriage in 1811, and was buried near Jeffrey 
in the Dean Cemetery, Edinburgh. 

Besides five or six pamphlets, and as many 
articles in the Edinburgh Review, dealing mostly 
with legal and parliamentary reform, Cockburn 
>vas autlior of an admirable Life of Jeffrey ( 1852), 
and of four posthumous works — Memorials of his 
Time (1856), Journal , 1831-44 (2 vols. 1874), 
Circuit Journeys (1888), and Examination of 
Trials for Sedition in Scotland (2 vols. 1888). 
The first three of these form a kind of autobio- 
raphy, into w r hich are woven characteristic anec- 
otes of old-world Scottish life, and graphic 
sketches of the men who composed the brilliant 
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circle of Edinburgh society in the first four decades 
of the 19th century. Withal they illustrate his 
love of nature and veneration for antiquity. 

Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), a common 
beetle of the Lamellicorn section, too well known 
in Europe for its voracious destruction of l>oth 
crops and foliage. It is a comparatively large 
beetle, about an inch in length ; generally of a 
reddish-brown colour ; with fine hairs, scanty on 
the wing covers, but thick on the breast ; and with 
the expanded ends of its feelers divided in the 
leaflet-like manner characteristic of Lamellicoms. 
In Scotland they are less abundant than in England. 

The males appear first, usually in the month of 
May, and are soon joined by their partners. They 
fly with a whining noise, and being hungry as 
well as active, do great damage to many of our 
common trees. After some weeks of flight, the 
females heavy with eggs deposit these in the 
ground and thereafter die. In a month or so the 
larvae develop, but do not attain winged life for 







, Cockchafer ( Melolontha vulgaris) : 

a, full-grown larva ; b, pupa ; c, perfect insect. v 

four years. Meanwhile they are anything but 
idle, are in fact most voracious, and do great 
damage to crops and herbage. In some years when 
the conditions are unhappily favourable, they 
commit ravages estimated in millions. In the 
fourth year of larval life the young beetles bury 
themselves, and fall for two months into the usual 
quiescence of the pupa stage. The liberated insect 
works its way to the surface, and takes its flight 
in the spring of the fifth year. In warm seasons 
and regions the period of larval life may be 
shortened. The adults do most of their disastrous 
work in the twilight. The only riddance seems to 
be the exposure of the larv.e by harrowing, and the 
destruction of young and old by every possible 
means. Rooks and other birds, insectivorous 
animals, and other beetles help to reduce their 
numbers. They have oftener been plagues on the 
* Continent than in Britain, but in 1574 their corpses 
are said to have clogged mill-wheels on the Severn, 
and in 1688 they clung like swarming bees on the 
trees and hedges in Cal way. Melolontha hippo- 
castani is another very destructive European 
species. The May bug of the United States 
(Z achnostcnia quercina) is an allied form of similar 
habits. 

Cocker* See Spaniel. 

Cocker, Edward, schoolmaster and author, 
was bom in 1631, and died in London in 1675. 
t His book on arithmetic was the first English 
’ work of the kind really adapted to commercial 
life, and became so widely known that the 
125 


name of Cocker is as indissolubly associated 
with accuracy in figures as that of Murray with 
the rules of grammar. He attained considerable 
success as a teacher of arithmetic and writing in 
London, and is mentioned repeatedly in Pepj's’s 
Diary , who qualifies him as 1 very ingenious 
and well read m all our English poets.’ Cocker 
published over thirty works on writing or 
arithmetic, but the famous book so often reprinted, 
Cocker's Arithmetick , was posthumous, being dated 
1678, and edited by John Hawkins. Be Morgan 
has contended, apparently on insufficient grounds, 
that this book, which passed through 112 editions, 
was not really Cocker’s work at all. Among other 
works published under his name are an English 
dictionary, and the Muses' Spring Gat'den, which 
contains some quaint verses of his own composi- 
tion. 

Cocker ill, John, manufacturer, born in Lanca- 
shire in 1 790, was the son of William Cockerill 
(1759-1832), an inventor and machinist who in 
1807 settled at Liege in Belgium. John, with an 
elder brother, succeeded to their father’s business 
in 1812, established a woollen factory in Berlin in 
1815, and in 1817 founded the famous works at 
Seraing (q.v.). He died at Warsaw, 19th June 
1840 ; in 1867 his remains were brought to Seraing, 
where his statue was erected in 1871. 

CockcriKioutli* a town of Cumberland, 25 
miles 8W. of Carlisle, and 12 NW. of Keswick. 
It is pleasantly situated in an agricultural district, 
and has a walk a mile long beside the Derwent. A 
ruined castle, founded towards the close of the 11th 
century, crowns a bold height on the left bank of 
the Cocker, near its influx to the Derwent. It 
became Mary Stuart’s prison in J568, and in 1648 
was dismantled by the parliamentarians. Near 
Cockermouth is a tumulus, Toot’s Hill; and at 
Pap Castle are remains of a Roman camp. Words- 
worth was born here in an old-fashioned house, 
still standing. Pop. (1881)5354^ Till 1867 Cocker- 
mouth returned two members to ^parliament ; till 
1885 (when it was incorporated in the county), 
one. 

Cock-fighting was common among both the 
Greeks and the Romans, as to-day it is common in 
India, the Malay countries, and Spanish America. 
In England it flourished for fully six centuries, 
the cockpit at Whitehall having been erected 
and patronised by royalty. In 1709 a German 
visitor to London describes the -Gray's Itm cock- 
pit as 1 round like a tower, and inside just like 
a thcatrum anatomic um , the benches rising all 
round;’ with the scene at a cock-fight Hogarth 
has made us familiar. Cock-fighting was prohibited 
in 1365, in 1654, and in 1849; but i)b. is still some- 
times practised in spite of prolnbittgl^^)e\fspaper 
readers are familiar with paragraph! pit #§k-fights 
interrupted by the police, and finesT&f-y&btti time 
to time inflicted. 1 

The favourite breed of fighting-cdbks is the 
game-fowl (see Poultry), and very large sums 
have been given for chicks. Much art is dis- 
played in the training of cocks, and in trimming 
and preparing the cock for the combat ; the 
fastening on of the spurs is a matter of consider- 
able experience. Young cocks are called stags; 
two years is the best age. In fighting a match, 
a certain number of cocks to be shown on either 
side is agreed upon, and the day before the match 
the cocks are snown, weighed with the greatest 
nicety, and matched according to their weights. 
Their marks are all also carefully set down to 
prevent trickery. The cocks within an ounce of 
each other in weight are said to ‘ fall in ,’ and are 
matched. Those which do not fall in are matched 
to fight what are called 'byes.' Those which do 
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fall in come into the main. The main is fought 
for a stake upon eacli battle, and so much for the 
main, or the winner of the most battles in the 
main ; while the byes have nothing to do with the 
main, and are usually fought for smaller sums. A 
middling size is considered the best, ami from 3 lb. 
6 oz. to 4 lb. S oz. is the medium. Cocks some- 
times fight in silver spurs, but more often in steel. 
In a Welsh main the cocks light until only one 
is left alive. By the Act of 1849, a penalty of £5 
may he levied on any person keeping fighting- 
cocks, letting a cockpit, or otherwise connecting 
himself with cock-fighting, for every day that he 
shall so act. 

Strange to say, cock- lighting was a specially 
sanctioned annual sport of public schools, the 
schoolmaster receiving a regular tax from the 
boys on the occasion, which was on Shrove Tuesday. 
It was so in the days of Henry II. ; and in his 
Scholemaster (1570) Roger Aseliam announced his 
intention, never fulfilled, of writing a ‘Book of 
the Cock-pitte,’ as ‘a kimlc of pastime fitte for a 
gentleman.’ As late as 1790 the income of the 
schoolmaster of Applecross in lioss-shire was 
formally said to be composed of salary, fees, and 
cock-fght dues. And Hugh Miller, in My Schools 
and School masters, gives an account of the yearly 
cock-fights in the grammar-school of Cromarty 
about 1812. The yet more barbarous custom of 
throwing sticks at cocks fastened to stakes, was 
also long practised at Shrove-tide. The slang cock- 
shy is a survival. 

dockie-Ieekle is in Scotland a kind of soup 
made of a fowl boiled with leeks. 

Cock Lane Ghost;. In the year 1762 
London was thrown into a state of extraordinary 
excitement by the reported existence of a ghost in 
the house of one Mr Parsons, in Cock Lane, Smith- 
field. Strange and unaccountable noises were 
heard in the house, and a luminous lady, bearing 
a strong resemblance to one who, under the name 
of Mrs Kemt, had once resided in the house, but 
who had died two years before, was said to have 
been seen. Dark suspicions as to Mr Kemt having 
poisoned the lady were immediately aroused, and 
were confirmed by the ghost, who, on being* in- 
terrogated, answered, after the fashion of the 
spirits of our own day, by knocking. Crowds were 
attracted to the house to hear the ghost, and the 
great majority became believers. At length a plan 
was formed by ft few sceptics to ascertain the real 
origin of the noises. Parson’s daughter, a girl 
eleven years of age, from whom they supposed the 
sounds to proceed, was taken to another house by 
herself, and threatened with the imprisonment 
of her father in Newgate if she did not renew 
the rappings that evening, the noises having 
for some , time been discontinued. She was dis- 
covered to have taken a board with her into bed, 
and when the noises took place, no doubt was 
entertained that they had all along been produced 
by similar methods. A prosecution was then 
raised by Mr Kemt, and Parsons was condemned 
to stand thrice on the pillory for imposture and 
defamation. Among those wno visited the house 
was Dr Johnson, but it is not true that, with all 
his natural bent to easy belief in the supernatural, 
he was one of the dupes of this miserable impos- 
ture. Churchill’s gross caricature of Pomposo’s 
credulity in his tiresome poem of over four thousand 
lines, The Ghost , was mere false and malicious 
slander, and deserved the same payment that the 
burly Johnson promised to give Foote upon his 
own stage if he persisted in his intention to take 
him off in the same way. 

Cockle ( Cardium ), a large and typical genus of 
bivalve molluscs (Lamellibranchs). The thick, 


ribbed, heart-shaped, equal-valved shell, and the 
large knee-bent 4 foot ’ are characteristics well 
known to every one. The shell is closed by two 
muscles ; the hinge has large teeth ; there are two 
minute respiratory siphons. About two hundred 
living species are known, and have a very wide 
distribution, though most abundant in the tropical 
seas. They live freely and gregariously, generally 
buried in the mud or sand. The foot is used for 
burrowing, but by it the cockle can also jump a 
few inches. C. eaule is very largely eaten, and is 
often sold in great quantities on the streets of 
British towns. The fossil forms are very numer- 
ous, and increase from the Silurian onwards. (For 
figure and structure, see Bivalves.) 

Cockle, or Corn-cockle (Githago— Agros- 
tem nut — -segetum ), of which one species, a caryo- 
phyllaccous annual weed, is common amongst 
crops of grain, is a native of Europe or the west 
of Asia, but is now found in cereal crops in 
almost all parts of the world. Its tall graceful 
habit, and large lilac-purple flowers, ''make it one 
of the most beautiful of corn-weeds ; its seeds are, 
however, unwholesome, especially to fowls and 
domestic animals, ami thus the undesirablencss of 
its presence in crops is increased. A special sieve is 
employed for their removal in bad cases in Ger- 
many. It is an annual plant, clothed with very 
long hair; with large, solitary, terminal lilac 
flowers. The root, stem, leaves, and seed were 
formerly used in medicine ; the seed is still some- 
times sold in Germany under the name of Black 
Cumin (Scliwartzkummel). The corn-cockle is a 
very troublesome weed in some parts of Britain, 
ami is rare and almost unknown in others. 

Cockney, a familiar name for a Londoner, the 
earlier meaning of which was a foolish, effeminate 
person, or a spoilt child. The original meaning is 
very obscure, but in Chaucer coke nay (a trisyllabic 
word ) had much the same meaning as this. Pro- 
fessor Skeat points out its obscurity of meaning in 
two famous passages in Piers Plowman (x. 207), 
and in the last stanza of the ‘Tournament of 
Tottenham * in Percy's Rcliques. The word occurs 
twice in Shakespeare ( Twelfth Night , IV. i. 15 ; 
and Lear , II. iv. 123), and therewith the meaning, 
according to Schmidt, of a person who knows only 
the life and manners of the town, and is conse- 
quently well acquainted with affected phrases, but 
a stranger to what eveiy child else knows. The 
French Pays de Cocagne, with which the word is 
usually connected, denotes a Utopia— an imaginary 
land of luxurious abundance without labour. The 
true origin of the word cockney is extremely ob- 
scure. The best explanation offered seems to be 
that of Wedgwood, approved by Skeat in his 
‘ Errata and Addenda,’ which connects it with the 
French' coquin , ‘a rogue itself, according to Littrt 
and Scheler, derived through a Low Latin coquinus 
from Latin coqnus, ‘a cook ’or ‘kitchen-scullion.’ 
Diez, however, notes that the word coquin occurs 
in none other of the Romance tongues, and con- 
jectures a connection with the old Norse kok t ‘ the 
throat.’ The Welsh and Gaelic words that have 
been supposed by some to be cognate with cockney 
may safely be disregarded. 

Cock of the Plains* See Grouse. 

Cock of the Rock [Bvpiqola), a genus of 
South American Passerine birds in the family of 
Cotingidie or Chatterers, beside the Cotingas (q.v.) 
and Pompadours, the Umbrella-bird (Cephalop- 
terus), and the Bell-bird (Chasmarhynchus). The 
bill is high and strong, the tail short and straight, 
the sole naked, the feet are strong and stout. The 
male is remarkable for a lofty, laterally compressed , 
crest. In the best-known species ( R . crocea ), from 
Guiana and the north-east of Brazil, the male is 
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predominantly orange-red in colour, with a dark 
purple-red crest, and decidedly larger than the 
sober brown female. It is about the size of a 
common pigeon. 

Cock of the Woods. See Capercailzie. 

Cockpit, in a ship of war, is the name still 
given to the compartment in the lower part of the 
shin where the wounded are attended to during 
action. The surgery and dispensary which contains 
the medicine chests for the ship’s company adjoin 
the cockpit. 

Cockroach ( Blatta or Pcripluncta ), a large 
genus of insects, type of a family (Blattuhe) 
within the important order Orthoptera, which 
likewise includes locusts, grasshoppers, crickets, 
leaf-insects, earwigs, &c. Though often spoken 
of as beetles, cockroaches have in no sense direct 
connection with that order. Familiar enough 
as pests, cockroaches require no minute descrip- 
tion. The antenna 1 - longer than the body— 
i.e. over a» inch, the bent down head (half- 
hidden by the large first thoracic plate), the lon<j 
spiny legs compressed terminally, the flat broad 
segmented abdomen, the cigar-shaped anal append- 
ages (which are supposed by some to represent 
a pair of rudimentary abdominal legs), are among 
the more striking external features. The two 
adult sexes in the common cockroach are readily 
distinguished, since the female has a somewhat 
broader abdomen, and only slight traces of wings. 
In the male, the anterior wings form stiff opaque 
wing-covers {tcgmina ), while tne posterior pair are 
membraneous, really wing-like, and folded longi- 
tudinally ; in the female, the tegmim; are very 
small, and the posterior wings only suggested by 
marks. Certain cockroaches, however, are wing- 
less in both sexes. There are complex copulatory 
and egg-laying structures in the respective sexes. 



Common Cockroach : 
a, female ; b, male. 

The essential male organs atrophy in the adult 
males. The eggs are surrounded by a peculiar 
hard capsule, wliich the female carries about for a 
long time, but eventually attaches by a glutinous 
secretion to some suitable sheltering object. This 
• ( cocoon, in the common species, usually contains 
sixteen eggs, one from each of the ovarian tubes. 
Like other true Orthoptera, the cockroaches have 
no marked metamorphosis in their life-history. 
The larva 1 , when developed, appear to soften the 
edges of a side slit in the inclosing capsule, and 
emerge through this into active life. They pass 
through no fasting quiescent state, and when 
hatched, differ from the adults only in minor 
quantitative details. They are said to moult seven 
times before becoming quite adult in the fifth year 
of their life. 

Cockroaches are voracious insects, devouring both 
animal and vegetable substances, which they seek 
out by aid of their almost certainly olfactory 


antenna*. Their mouth organs (three pairs of 
jaws) are very typical, and well adapted for biting. 
The juices of tne mouth leave a disgusting smell 
on the objects over which the insects pass. They 
are nocturnal in habit, most abundant in warm 
countries, fond of sheltering in houses, and notori- 
ously a pest to bakers ana millers. To get rid of 
them a tame hedgehog is often employed, or they 
may be caught in large numbers in a slippery milk 
basin, baited with treacle, and led up to oy a piece 
of wood which cannot be regained from the bottom. 
The commonest species in Britain {Periplancta 
oriental is ) is said to have been brought to Europe 
from Asia within the last two hundred years; 
P. ( tmerivana has found its way hither in bales, 
&c. from America. The German cockroach {Blatta 
or Phyllodromia germaniea) is a troublesome, 
widely distributed form, which appears, however, to 
go to the wall before our common pest. Another 
form {Blatta or Ectobia lappomca ) of smaller size, 
which occurs commonly in the woods of north ami 
central Europe, is specially important in Lapland, 
where it sometimes does great lfejnrv by devouring 
the winter stores of salted fish. The largest form 
known is a native of South America and the West 
Indies, which measures about 3 inches in length, 
and makes a loud drumming noise. The cock- 
roach is an ancient insect, having been actually 
found in Silurian strata. As a tolerably evolved, 
ami yet not too highly specialised type, the cock- 
roach forms a very convenient type for the anatom- 
ical study of insects. See Mialt and Denny, The 
Cockroach : an Introduction to Entomology (1886). 

Cockscomb {Cclosia cristath), an East- Indian 
annual of the order Amarantacew, familiar in con- 
servatories, often also planted out in warm borders, 
especially in the southern parts of Britain. It 
grows with an upright stem, which becomes 
flattened upwards, divides, expands, and forms 
a sort of wavy crest, covered with pointed bracts, 
and boaring on its surface many veiy small abortive 
flowers, so crowded as often to present a rich 
velvety appearance. The colours are various, and 
often very brilliant. In the wild species, however, 
the flowers are of ordinary type, and in simple 
spikes and panicles ; while in the so-called C. a urea, 
a golden variety formerly much cultivated, only a 
few dowers of the base of the inflorescence are per- 
fect, the other being represented only by bracts 
and scales ; while in the cockscomb proper the 


and scales ; while in the cockscomb proper the 
monstrosity known as Fasciation (q.v,) has further 
taken place. » 

Cock’s-foot Grass ( Dactylis ), a genus of 
Grasses, closely allied to Fescue (Festuca), but 
differing in habit. The Common or Kough Cock’s- 
foot Grass (Z>. glomcrata) is a native of both palte- 
arctic and nearctic regions, and ip very abundant 
in Britain. It furnishes an importantjpsart of both 
natural and artificial pastures. lit' An^sfrica this 
grass is called Orchard Grass, and^ixtensivelv 
cultivated. To this genus belongs alsb the Tussac 
Grass (q.v.). See Pasture, GRAMiNEiB. 

Cockton, Henry, comic novelist, was born 
in London in 1807, and died 26th June 1853 at 
Bury St Edmunds, where eleven years earlier he 
had married and settled in business. Unless for 
their illustrations, all of his ten works are almost 
forgotten but one — Valentine Vox, the Ventriloquist 
(1840). 

• Cocoa, Cacao, or Coco. The different kinds 
of cocoa are prepared from the seeds of trees of the 
genus Tlieobroina. 

The genus Tlieobroina (Or., ‘food of the gods’) 
belongs to the natural order By ttneriace£e (q.v.), 
and contains a number of species, trees of moderate 
size, with large undivided leaves and clustered 
flowers, all natives of the tropical parts of America. 
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By far the moat important species of this genus is 
T, cacao , to which the name cocoa* tree is often 
exclusively appropriated. It is extensively culti- 
vated in tropical America and the West Indies, 
and its cultivation has been introduced into some 
parts of Asia and Africa. The fruit is somewhat 
like a cucumber in shape, is 6 or 8 inches long, 



Cocoa { Theobroma cacao) : 
a, branch with leaves; 6 f fruit (partly in section). 


yellow, and red on the side next the sun; the 
rind is thick and warty, the pulp sweetish, and 
not unpleasant ; the seeds numerous, compressed, 
ami not unlike almonds, with a thin, pale, reddish- 
brown, fragile skin or shell, covering a dark-brown, 
oily, aromatic, bitter kernel. These seeds are the 
cocoa beam of commerce ; when bruised so as to 
be reduced to small pieces, after being shelled or 
decorticated, they become cocoa mbs. The cocoa- 
tree produces larger seeds in cultivation than in a 
wild state. The trefe attains its full vigour and 
productiveness in seven or eight years, and gener- 
ally yields two principal crops in the year. When 
gathered, the fruit is subjected to five days’ fer- 
mentation in earthen vessels or in heaps on the 
ground, and then, opened by the hand ; or it is 

buried for a while in the earth till the pulp 

becomes rotten. The latter method is said to 
produce the best cocoa ( earthed cocoa or cacao 
terrt ). The seeds are then roasted. 

The average composition of the shelled and 
roasted bean is, in round numbers, about as follows. 
There is considerable variation in different samples. 

( Hydrp^bcm)£occ>a-butter 61 

y fitrogenoua rood) Gluten, albumen, &c 22 

ferbo-hydrates) Starch, gum, &c 13 

ftter . . . . 6 

Mineral matter 3J 

Indigestible woody matter (cellulose) 3 

Theobromine 21 

100 

This expresses a very high nutritive value, as 
will be understood by comparing it with the 
following, which shows the proportion of corre- 
sponding constituents in lean beef-— a beefsteak, 
for example : 


(Hydrocarbon) Pat 4 

(Nitrogenous food) Gelatin, albumen, &c 19 

(Carbo-hydrates) 

Mineral matter 6 

Water 72 


100 

In order to render its large amount of nutritious 


matter digestible, the nut must be prepared. The 
best mode of preparation is by crushing and con- 
tinuous grinding under rollers until the whole is 
reduced to an impalpable paste. This, when 
dried, adheres, and forms a bard cake. In this 
form it is now supplied to the navy and many mer- 
chant ships, and forms a most valuable beverage- 
food for sailors when scraped or pounded and boiled 
for a short time in water. The large amount of 
fatty matter and nitrogenous food renders it 
especially suitable for men exposed to cold and 
fatigue. It is a most valuable reserve food for 
travellers, so much of both heat-giving and flesh- 
forming nutriment being concentrated in a given 
bulk and weight. It is thus used by Swiss and 
Tyrolese mountaineers in the form of edible 
chocolate. For the preparation of chocolate, see 
Chocolate. 

An infusion of the broken and roasted shells, 
which are set aside in preparing the best qualities 
of chocolate, is used in Italy, Spain, and other 
countries as a cheap substitute for cofffce, and bears 
the name of miser abile ( 4 poverty stricken ’ ). The 
pulp of the fruit is eaten in the countries in which 
the tree glows, and a kind of spirit is obtained 
from it by fermentation and distillation. 

Cocoatma, cocoa essence, concentrated cocoa, are 
names given to preparations from which some of 
the cocoa-butter has been extracted to render the 
beverage more digestible. These, when honestly 
prepared, are excellent. Another mode of prepara- 
tion consists in adding large quantities of cooked 
farinaceous material to the ground cocoa, mixing 
these when in a pasty condition, then drying and 
selling the mixture under various names — soluble 
cocoa, &c. Some of them contain but a homeo- 
pathic proportion of actual cocoa, producing, when 
prepared by the addition of boiling water, merely 
a gruel flavoured with cocoa. Those who prefer 
such mixtures will find it economical to prepare 
their gruel or jiorridge themselves, and add genuine 
cocoa to it. The writer has done this by sprinkling 
a little powdered cocoa into ordinary Scotch por- 
ridge. By using whole or ground cocoa nibs, a 
genuine cocoa beverage may be obtained, but for 
this it i 9 ilecessary to subject the nibs to very long 
boiling; a whole day is desirable. The full and 
peculiar flavour of the nut comes out, and much of 
the butter floats on top, while the cellulose and 
other insoluble constituents remain as sediment. 

The Theobromine or special crvstallisable alkaloid 
of cocoa resembles that of tea and coffee, but con- 
tains a larger proportion of nitrogen, and appears 
to be less stimulating in its action on the nervous 
system. Some regard it as highly nutritious. 

In South Carolina the earth-nut is roasted and 
used as a spurious cocoa ; and in Spain the root of 
the earth chestnut ( Cyperus esculenta) is similarly 
used. See Adulteration. 

€0C0a-nilt is the current English form of what 
was till I)r Johnson’s time spelt Coconut; coco, 

4 mask,’ being the Portuguese name given to the 
nut from the resemblance of its lower part to a 
mask. It is the well-known fruit of a species of 
palm, Cocos vunfera, perhaps originally a native 
only of the Indian coasts and South Sea Islands, 
but now diffused over all tropical regions, generally 
succeeding best in sandy soils near the sea. It is 
always one of the first of the larger plants to estab- 
lish itself in the low islands of the Pacific Ocean, so 
soon as there is soil enough, its nuts being widely 
distributed by marine currents, while the thick 
husk protects the embryo from injur}'. It has a 
cylindrical stem, about 1} feet in diameter, and 
from 60 to 90 feet high, with many rings marking 
the places of former leaves, and bearing at its 
summit a crown of from sixteen to twenty leaves, 
which generally curve downwards, and are from 10 
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to 15 feet in length. The short racemes bear from 
live to fifteen or more nuts ; and ten or twelve of 
these racemes, in different stages, may he seen at 
once on a tree, about eighty or one hundred nuts 
being its ordinary annual produce ; the best trees 
are said to produce two hundred. The tree bears 
fruit in from seven to eight years from the time of 
planting, and continues productive for seventy or 



Cocoa-nut Palm ( Cocos nucifem ) : 
a, portion of young spatlie, with inclosed inflorescence; b, 
branch of spadix; r, smaller portion enlarged, showing a 
female flower below and male flower above ; d, cocoa-nut— 
e, husk cut open, showing hard endocarp, at/opentd to show 
the single seed. 

eighty years, the fruit being gathered four or live 
times annually. This affords to the, inliabitahts of 
many tropical coasts and islands great p&$ of their 
food ; it is not only eaten as it comes front tfue tree, 
both ripe and unripe, being filled in a Roving state 
with a pleasant milky fluid, but it is also prepared 
in a variety of ways. The structure of the fruit will 
be understood bv reference to the article' Palms. 

The kernel of the cocoa-nut contains more than 
70 per cent, of a fixed oil called Cocoa-nut Oil, or 
Cocoa-nut Butter, which, however, must not be 
confounded with the fixed oil of the chocolate, also 
known as cocoa butter. The oil is itself ah import- 
ant article of commerce, being much employed in 
Europe, particularly for the manufacture of stearins 
candles ; and also of a marine soap, which forms a 
lather with sea- water. In tropical countries, and 
particularly in the East, it is much used as a lamp 
oil and as an unguent. It is also employed as an 
article of food, so long as it remains free from 
rancidity, to which, however, it is very liable. It 
has been recommended as a substitute for lard in 
the preparation of ointments, and in this con- 
nection its property of readily taking up a largo 
quantity of water has given it a certain value. It 
may be used instead of cod-liver oil in consump- 
tion, for which purpose it is more palatable and 
less likely to cause nausea. It is obtained by 
pressure of the bruised kernel, or by boiling over 
a slow fire, and skimming off the oil as it floats 
on the surface. A quart, it is said, may be 
obtained from seven or eight cocoa-nuts, it is 
liquid in the ordinary temperatures of tropical 
countries, but in colder climates becomes a white, 
solid, butter-like oil. It becomes liquid about 74° 
(23*3° C.). It can be separated by compression in 


the cold into a more liquid portion called olein, 
and a more solid part termed cocostearin , or cocosin , 
which is of complex constitution, and contains at 
least six fatty acids. 

The root of the cocoa-nut palm possesses narcotic 
properties, and is sometimes chewed instead of the 
areca-nut. The terminal bud ( Palm Cabbage) is 
esteemed a delicacy, and trees are often cut down 
for the sake of it ; the central part of the young 
stem is also succulent and eatable. — The sacchar- 
ine sap {toddy) of this, as of some other palms, is 
an esteemed leverage in tropical countries, either 
in the state in which it is obtained from the tree, 
or after fermentation, which takes place in a few 
hours ; and from the fermented sap {palm wine) 
a spirituous liquor {arrack) is obtained by distilla- 
tion. The juice is often also in the East Indies 
boiled down to yield sugar {jaggery). A variety of 
arrack is also distilled from, the fermented milk. 

The dried leaves of the cOcoarHUt palm are much 
used for thatch, and for many other purposes, as 
the making of mats, screen^ baskets, &c. , by 
plaiting the leaflets. The miktyibs of the leaves 
supply the natives of tropical coasts with oars. — 
The wood of the lower part of thb well-grown stem 
is very hard, takes a beautiful polish, is employed 
for a great variety of purposes, and is imported into 
Britain for ornamental joinery, under the name of 
Porcupine Wood. — The fibrous tissue of the less 
mature stems is made into cordage. A kind of 
gum is also frequently obtained from the stein. —By 
far the most important fibrous product of the 
cocoa-nut tree is Coir (q.v,), the fibre of the husk 
of the imperfectly ripened nut* The husk of the 
ripened nut is used for fuel, and also, when cut 
across, for polishing furniture, Scrubbing floors, &c. 

The shell of the cocoa-nut is made into cups, 
goblets, 1 allies, &c., and is often; polished or carved. 
Within the nut there is occasionally found a small 
stony substance, of a bluish-white colour, * a sort of 
vegetal de bezoar,’ called in India Calappa, to which 
the Chinese ascribe great virtues.' There are about 
30 species of the genus, mostly South American, 
of which C. butyracea and V. coronata may l>e 
mentioned as specially important sources of oil and 
starch respectively. — The tfoiible Cocoa-nut of the 
Seychelles Islands is the fruit of a totally different 
palm, Lodoicea Seychellarmn . See Coco DE Mek. 

Cocoa-nut Beetle {Batocera ru-bus), a large 
Longicorn beetle, the larva? of - which are very 
destructive in cocoa-nut plantations, eating their 
way in all directions in the stenis of the younger 
trees. They are destitute of feet, Targe ana pulpy, 
and of repulsive aspect ; but are esteemed a luxury 
by the coolies of the East. They resemble the 
grvgru worms of South America. 

Coco de Mer (also called' or Maidive 
Double Cocoa-nut) is the Lodoicea 

Seychellarnm palm. Its double k4gjm$ta& long had 
an extraordinary value over a lai^larea in the 
East. As a sovereign antidote to pinion, and long 
known only from specimens thrown up on the 
Maidive coasts, it was supposed to grow on a sub- 
marine tree, and had other fables attached to it. 
The tree on which it grows is peculiar to some of 
the Seychelles Islands, reaches a height of 100 feet, 
and has very large fern -like leaves. 

Cocoon, the silken sheath spun by the Iarvie of 
many insects in passing into the pupa or resting 
stage. The cocoon proper is due to the secretion 
of special spinning glands, situated anteriorly or 
posteriorly, nut larval hairs and foreign objects of 
many kinds may also be utilised. The amount of 
secretion, the arrangement of the threads, and the 
completeness of the covering vary very widely ; nor 
is the presence of any cocoon whatever essential 
to the pupa stage. The most typical and perfect 
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cocoons are those of many moths, a familiar ex- 
ample being that of the silkworm. The delicacy, 
neatness, and labour exhibited by these last silken 
robes make them as marvellous as they are useful. 
See Caterpillar, Chrysalis, Insect, and espe- 
cially Silkworm. 

Cocos. See Keeling Islands. 

Cocy'tUS, a river of Epirus, a tributary of the 
Acheron, supposed to be connected with tlie lower 
world. Homer makes it a branch of the Styx ; 
Virgil makes the Acheron flow into the Cocytus. 

Cod ( Gadua ), a genus of bony fishes in the soft- 
rayed order ( Anacanthini), and type of a family 
(Gadidie) which includes some valuable food-fishes, 
such as Ling (Molva), Hake or ‘Stockfish’ (Mer- 
luciufl), Burbot (Lota), &c. The genus Gadus 
itself is undoubtedly the most valuable. A moder- 
ately elongated body with small smooth scales, the 
three dorsal and two anal fins, the distinctness of 
the tail from the fins, the position of the pelvic 
limbs on the throat, the toothed vomer and tooth- 
less palatine, are among the more important distinc- 
tive features. The genus includes about a score of 
species, distributed in the cold and temperate seas 
of the northern part of the globe, and well known 
to be very abundant oft* Newfoundland, at the 
Lofoten Islands, and on the Dogger Bank. They 
seem to follow the herring shoals. As part of our 
food-supply, and as sources of cod -liver oil, the 
species of Gadus are of great economic importance. 

Besides the cod proper ( G. morrhun ), the follow- 
ing species are well known: the Haddock (q.v., 
G. uiglefinus ), the Whiting (q.v., G. merlon gm ), 
the Bib or Whiting- pout {G. luscus), the Power- 
cod ( G. minutns ), the Pollack ( G. pollachins) y the 
Coal-fish ( G. vircnS). 

The cod itself is too familiar an animal to demand 
description. It attains a length of 2 to 4 feet, 
and may weigh as much as 100 lb. The sensitive 
barbule on the chin is tolerably long. The colour 
varies considerably. A smaller variety (dome) is 
sometimes distinguished— e.g. in the Baltic. The 
cod occurs between 50° and 75° N. lat. in great pro- 
fusion, to a depth of 120 fathoms, but is not found 
nearer the equator than 40° lat. It spawns from 
January to May, according to the climate, and it 
is only at this season that numbers crowd together. 
The cod is very voracious, and feeds at the bottom 
on crustaceans, molluscs, worms, and even on small 
fishes. They are very prolific, and it has been 
calculated that the roe of a large female may con- 
tain towards ,9 million eggs. The productiveness 
of the great banks of Newfoundland excels that of 
all others, but the cod -fisheries near the coasts of 
Sweden, Iceland, and the north of Scotland are 
also important. The Dutch were engaged in the 
cod-fishery as e^rly as the middle of the 14th cen- 
tury, and the English resorted for this purpose to 
the coasts of Iceland about the same period. The 
French have also engaged largely in the cod-fishery. 
The fishery is always carried on by means of lines 
and hooks, partly by long-lines and partly by hand- 
lines. Whelks and the like are used for bait. 
One man has been known to catch from 400 to 550 
fish, on the banks of Newfoundland, in ten or 
eleven hours ; and eight men td take eighty score 
in a day on the Dogger Bank. Great quantities of 
dried cod are earned from Newfoundland to the 
West Indies, and are consumed also in the Roman 
Catholic countries of the south of Europe. The 
principal seat of the cod -liver oil industry, in which 
other species are also utilised, is on the Norwegian 
coast. The preserved ‘sound’ or swim-bladder of 
the cod is esteemed a delicacy. It is also used in 
a dried state as isinglass. See Day’s British 
Fishes , and GUnther’s Introduction to the Study of 
Fishes. 


€o<la (Ital., ‘a tail’), a passage at the end of & 
musical composition, intended to round it off and 
give a sense of completeness in form. In early 
music it consisted often of a few simple chords ; 
but it was enlarged, by Beethoven more especially, 
into a feature of the greatest importance and 
dimensions, it being one of the most characteristic 
features in the form of his symphonies ; and other 
composers have with rare exceptions followed his 
lead. See Symphony. 

Code (Lat. codex and caudcx). The primary 
meaning of the Latin word was the trunk or stem 
of a tree; afterwards it came to signify more 
especially wooden tablets bound together, and 
covered with a coating of wax, which were used 
for writing on. After parchment and paper were 
substituted for wood, the name code was still re- 
tained. Cicero applies it to a bill ; but it was not 
till still later, in the times of the emperors, that 
it was used to express a collection of laws. 

In its modem sense the word code may he 
defined as a systematic statement of 4 the laws of 
a country (either the whole law, or any special 
department of it) having the authority of an act 
of the legislature. In other words, it is the ex- 
pression of the law of a country in a systematic 
and authoritative form. This definition distin- 
guishes it, on the one hand, from a digest , which 
properly signifies a collection of the decisions and 
rules of the common law arranged on a methodical 
plan, and, on the cither hand, from a consolidated 
statute , which is nothing more than the incorpora- 
tion of all the statutes relating to a particular 
branch of the law into one general enactment. 
While the r aigcst differs from a code in so far as it 
wants the authority of a legislative enactment, 
the consolidated statute differs from it in that it 
does not deal with the unwritten or common law. 

Whether it is for the advantage of a community 
that its laws should be expressed in the form of a 
code, is a question which has been much discussed 
both in Great Britain and abroad. On the Continent 
it has been practically settled in the affirmative, 
while in Great Britain and in some of the states of 
America (particularly the state of New York) 
the controversy is still keenly maintained. Two 
principal objections urged by the opponents of 
codification may be thus summarised : ( 1 ) That 
it checks the natural growth of the law and 
hinders its free development; and (2) that, as 
law is progressive, there would be no finality — 
that it would be necessary to he constantly alter- 
ing the code in order to adapt it to the new 
conditions of society. The answer usually made 
to the first of these objections is, that although 
law is a flexible and progressive science, it is 
nevertheless capable of Being known as it exists 
at any given time, and if so it must be capable 
of being expressed in language. ‘ The law of a 
country,’ observes Mr Dudley Field, the distin- 
guished American jurist, ‘maybe likened to its 
language, and to make a code of the one is like 
making a dictionary of the other.’ If the law is 
not expressed in language, it must almost neces- 
sarily he left to the fluctuating opinions of judges 
to say whether a particular set of facts is in any 
given case of legal effect or not. To the second of 
the above objections the answer is : Granted that a 
code cannot be made for all time, there is never- 
theless no reason why any changes required by 
altered conditions of society should not be ade- 
quately met by periodical revision, A commission , 
of lawyers might be appointed for that purpose, 
and revision might take place, say, every ten 
years. On the other hand, the arguments speci- 
ally urged in favour of codification are : ( 1 ) That 
it will simplify the law, thereby getting rid of a 
vast mass of statutes and judicial decisions, whose 
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authority has become more or less doubtful, and 
>vhich overload the book-shelves and waste the 
time of our lawyers and judges; and (2) that by 
simplifying the law it will be made accessible to 
and comprehensible by ordinary citizens. I 

Viewing the subject historically, we find that 
the Romans were the first to realise the idea of 
codification. The compilation of the Twelve 
Tables (q.v.) in 303 n.C. was the earliest attempt 
to codify the whole law, both public and private. 
But with the Romans the term code was confined 
in its application to the collections of the laws and 
constitutions promulgated by the emperors ( the im- 
perial edicta , rescnpta , and decreta ), and had not the 
extensive meaning of the word in its modern sense. 

The following is an enumeration and description 
of the more celebrated codes, ancient and modern : 

I. Ancient Codes. — (1) Codex Gregorianus ct 
Hennogenianns. — These two collections of imperial 
constitutions (mainly of rescnpta) were the first 
to receive the designation codex, and they supplied 
a model vrtiich was to a considerable extent 
followed in the subsequent codes of Theodosius 
and Justinian. They were both the work of 
private hands, although they were subsequently 
declared authoritative by a decree of Theodosius 
and Valentinian. The first of them is supposed 
to have been publish* *d about the end of the 3d 
century, and that of 1 1 ermogenianus a little later. 
Only fragments of each have been preserved. 

(2) Codex Theodosianus , named after the Em- 

peror Theodosius the Younger, during whose 
reign it was compiled. The original idea of 
Theodosius was to prepare a complete body of the 
law, collected from the writings of tlfc? jurists as 
well as the constitutions of tlie emperors, but his 
instructions to this effect were never carried out. 
The codex, as we have it, occupied three yearn in 
preparation, and was promulgated as law for the 
Eastern empire on 1st January 439, and a few 
days thereafter adopted and declared to be law 
for the Western empire by Valentinian III. This 
Codex Theodosianus has been inn great measure 
preserved. It consists of sixteen books, which are 
subdivided into titles, and a chronological order 
in the arrangement of the constitutions has been 
followed. All but the first five books ( containing the 
purely private law) have come down to us. By 
means, however, of the so-called Brcviarium Alan- 
ciamtm — an abridgment in great part of this code 
made by the order of Alaric II. , king of the Visigoths 
— it became possible to reproduce a considerable 
proportion of the earlier booKs. Palimpsest restora- 
tions have* also during the 19th century brought 
to our knowledge a number of the genuine con - 
stitutiones which were not to be found in the < 
breviary of Alaric. The best editions of this code 
are those of Jac. Gothofredus, with his celebrated 
commentary upon Books VI. to XVI., originally 
published in 1005, and Hanel, contributed to the 
Corpus Juris Rom. Antejnstin. (Bonn, 1842). < 

(3) Codex Jmtiniancus . — This, which is the 
most celebrated of the ancient codes, was named 
after the Emperor Justinian, in whose reign it was i 
prepared. In the year 528 A.n. a commission of < 
ten persons, with the famous Tribonian at their i 
head, was appointed by Justinian to compile a I 
code, incorporating in it the earlier codes of 
Gregorianus, Hermogenianus, and Theodosius, and i 
also the various constitutions issued subsequent i 
to these codes. The work was performed in four- ' 
teen months, and it was then declared that the < 
new code should supersede the older compilation, i 
A second edition of this work, revised ana having 

a number of new enactments of Justinian himself ' 
incorporated, was promulgated in 534 under the j 
name of the Codex repetitm prmleetionis. This is i 
what has come do wn to us, and is now known as i 


the Codex Jmtiniancus, and forms part of the 
corpus Juris. It consists of twelve books, each of 
which is divided into chapters. 

(4) Romano- Barbarian Codes . — Several collec- 
tions were made of the laws of the barbarians of 
western Europe after they had become free from 
the domination of Rome. To three of these collec- 
tions the name of the Romano-Barbarian Codes is 
usually applied. They are ( 1 ) the Edictum Theo* 
dorici , compiled under Theodoric, king of the 
Ostrogoths, about the year 500, and consisting of 
154 sections (unsystematically arranged), dealing 
with all departments of the law, its materials 
being derived mainly from the Gregorian, Her- 
mogenian, and Theollosian Codes. (2) The Lex 
Romana Visigothormn , prepared under Alaric, king 
of the Visigoths, and published in the year 506. 
This collection was one of great importance, and 
during a considerable part of the middle ages was 
treated as the principal exponent of Roman law, 
thus exercising great influence upon the Gothic 
law of western Europe. It was compiled by com- 
missioners, appointee! by Alaric, who derived their 
materials in great part from the Theodosian Code 
and the institutes of Gaius. This codex is com- 
monly described as the Breviarium Alarieianum. 

( 3 ) The Lex Romana Burgundionum , also published 
about the beginning of the 6th century, under 
Gundobald, king of the Burgundians. It was 
compiled from much the same sources as the code 
of Alaric II. 

II. Modekn Codes.— As already observed, the 
idea of a code in the modem sense — viz. as a com- 
plete statement of the whole law, or any particular 
department of it— was not realised by the ancients. 
The Roman Codex was in many respects more akin 
to what we call a consolidated statute than a 
proper code. 

( 1 ) Prussian Code. — The first of the modem codes 
( leaving out of view certain ordonnances of a general 
nature promulgated at an early date in France and 

| some other countries, but which hardly deserve the 
appellation Code) was the celebrated Landrecht of 
Prussia — the Code Frederic — published in 1751. This 
work was duo to the genius of Frederick the Great, 
and was intended by him to firmly cement the union 
between the various parts of his kingdom. In the 
introductory plan (or projet), Frederick tells what 
induced him to undertake the work — viz. the great 
uncertainty in the law arising out of the want of 
uniformity in the customs and statutes prevailing 
in the different parts of his dominions, and the ex- 
cessive and costly litigations due to this uncertainty. 
He makes, at the same time, a violent onslaught 
upon lawyers generally, and hopes that one imme- 
diate result or the code will be to restrict their 
number to the most moderate dimensions. Out of 
this Code Frederic, the existing Allgemeines Land- 
recht of Prtfcsia has grown. r/ K !»' ’£ 

(2) Code NapoUon. — This is tbeTmqtft celebrated 
of the modern codes. At the tirrifc* of the great 
Revolution there was an endless variety of par- 
ticular laws and customs ( droit tent et droit con - 
tume) prevailing in the different parts of France, 
entailing great uncertainty and expense in the 
administration of justice, and preventing anything 
like true solidity and unity in the nation. It was 
Napoleon’s merit that he realised that the best 
remedy for this lay in the unification of the law by 
a code which might be made applicable to the 
whole country. No doubt, a good deal had been 
done towards unification by the preparation of an 
admirable act of ordomiances in the reigns of Louis 
XIV. and Louis XV., but they only went a small 
way in rectifying the evils. Napoleon, accordingly, 
gave directions for the carry ing out of this project, 
and it was executed with astonishing celerity. The 
Code NapoUon , as we now have it, was published 
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and promulgated between 1804 and 1810. It con- 
sisted, of five parte— viz. the ‘ Code Civil,’ dealing 
with the main body of the private law ; the ' Code 
de Procedure Civile the ‘Code de Commerce,’ 
dealing with the laws relating to commercial 
affairs; the 1 Code d’lnstruction Criminelle ;’ and, 
finally* the ‘Code P6nal. ’ Each of these five parts 
was independent of the others, though prepared on 
the same system and governed by a uniformity of 

being still authoritative so far as they are not 
inconsistent with its express provisions. But in 
other respects it fulfils the proper requirements of . j 
a code. Having been drafted with much care and 
skill, it has, since it came into force, proved of J 
great value and benefit to the mercantile com* 
in unity in the way of diminishing litigation and 
otherwise. Efforts have been and are now being 
mad e by law-reformers ( prominent among them being 


any case to the authority of the old laws and 
customs, it was expressly enacted that if cases 
should occur for which the code had made no pro- 
vision, the judge should decide according to what 
he might consider to be good sense and equity or 
ancient custom — in this respect differing from the 
Prussian Landrecht , which requires that any ques- 
tions unprovided for by it shall be referred by the 
judge to a legislative commission for decision. 
The Code Napoiton (or, as it has been re-christened 
under the Republic, the Code Civil) remains in 
force as the law of France at the present day, and 
despite many defects in its original construction — 
necessitating a large number of interpretative com- 
mentaries — it has, l>eyond doubt, proved a great 
boon to that country. Napoleon himself is said to 
have been prouder of it than of any of his victories. 

* I shall go down to posterity,’ lie said, * with my 
code in my hand. * Blit probably the best test of its 
excellence is that it has been ( in whole or part ) 
the model for a large number of continental codes ; 
as, for example, those of Belgium, Italy, and 
Greece. So also in the Rhenisn provinces, upon 
which it was originally imposed by force, it remains 
to this day the basis of legislation. 

(3) German Codes . — Pnor to the constitution of 
the present German empire in 1871, two important 
codes of the German commercial law had l>een 
prepared and adopted by the North German Con- 
federation. These were the Wechscl-Ordnung , 
codifying the laws relating to bills of exchange, 
which was published in 1848, and the Aflgemcincs 
Handelsgesetzbnch, codifying the whole commer- 
cial law, exclusive of , bills of exchange and bank- 
ruptcy, which was published in 1861. Since 1871 
these two codes have been made applicable to the 
whole of the empire, and three other departments 
of the law have since been codified — viz. the law 
of bankruptcy ( Kwikurs-redit ), the law of pro- 
cedure, and the criminal law. And in 1888 a com- 
mission was sitting at Berlin charged with the 
enormous task of codifying the whole civil law of 
Germany. 

(4) United States Codes. — In most of the states 
codification, either of the whole law or of particular 
branches of it, has been effected. At the same time 
it is noticeable that in one or two of the states the 
expediency of codifying the private law is still 
much controverted. This is particul#iy the case 
with the stat&pf New York, where in 1857-65 a 
draft civil code was prepared (mainly by the dis- 
tinguished jurist, Mr Dudley Field), but did not 
receive the sanction of the legislature. This draft 
civil code lias, however, l»een adopted by California 
and Dakota. 

(5) British and Colonial Codes . — The only result 
in the way of codification achieved in the United 
Kingdom is in the department of the law which 
relates to bills of exchange ( including promissory- 
notes and cheques). By the Bills of Exchange 
Act, 1882, the statute and common law of the 
three kingdoms relating to this important depart- 
ment of mercantile jurisprudence was in great 
measure reduced to the form of a code. This ] 
enactment is, perhaps, not a complete code in the l 
strict sense, seeing that it does not profess to < 
entirely shut the door of the common law in ques- i 
tions affecting bills— decisions prior to the Act ' 


the law codified, and more particularly the law of 
evidence and the law of crimes, and criminal pro- 
cedure. As regards British possessions it may just 
be observed that an excellent code exists in Canada, 
and that in India several branches of the law have 
been codified by the celebrated Anglo-Indian codes. 
The criminal code of India was drawn up in the 
year 1837 under the auspices of Lord Macaulay, 
though it was not promulgated till 1860. 

Codeine, an alkaloid obtained from poppy- 
heads. See Poppy. 

Codex (Lat., ‘manuscript,’ pi. dbmCES : see 
Code), the name applied to ancient manuscripts, 
as of the classics or of the Scriptures. Of the latter 
class the four great Uncials (q.v.) are the Codex 
Sinaiticus, discovered in 1844 and 1859 in the mon- 
astery of Mount Sinai by Tischendorf, and the 
Codex Vaticanus, both of the 4th century ; and the 
Codex Alexandrinus (see under ALEXANDRIA) 
and Codex Ephraemi of the 5th century. All four 
originally contained the Old and New Testament 
complete, but none are perfect copies, while the 
last, besides having great lacumo, is almost 
illegible. r See Palimpsest. 

Codicil (Lat. codicil l ns, diminutive of codex), 
a supplement to a will, whereby anything omitted 
is added, or any change demanded by the altered 
circumstances of the testator or the beneficiaries, 
is effected. A codicil is authenticated in the same 
manner as a will, and possesses the same privileges 
when holograph, or written by the hand of the 
testator himself. See Will. 

Codilla is the coarsest part of hemp and also of 
flax, sorted out and separated from the rest. 

Codlill Motll ( Carpocapsa pomonana), the 
moth whose larvae cause the ‘worm-eaten’ apples, 
which fall prematurely off. 

Cod-liver Oil is generally obtained from the I 
livers of the common Cod (q.v.), but likewise from 
allied species, as ling, dorse, coal-fish, torsk, &c. 

In these fish the Adipose Tissue (q.v.) containing 
oil is almost entirely confined to the liver, in which 
they agree with the shark tribe, whilst in other 
fish, as in the herring and salmon, the oil is diffused 
over the entire structure of the animal. The sup- 
plies of medicinal cod-liver oil used to be derived 
mainly from Newfoundland, but Norway now sup- 
plies the bulk of. that used in Great Britain. The 
most famous of the Norwegian fishing-grounds is 
that of the Lofoden Islands. On the outer shores 
of these islands immense shoals of fish begin to 
arrive in December, but owing to the storms to 
which the coasts are liable, only a comparatively 
small number of boats (some 800) engage in the 
fishing. Later on, in the beginning of January, 


fishing. Later on, in the beginning of January, 
the fish pass in 1 between the islands and' enter the 
calmer waters of the Westfjord to spawn. Then 
the fishermen, assembling m immense numbers, 
catch the fish by net or baited line. A good catch 
for a boat, with a crew of five men and a boy, 
is from 600 to 1200 fish ; and some idea of the im- 
portance of this industry is obtained from the 
fact that in a single year these fisheries alone, 
employed 4000 vessels, with a crew of 27,000 
men, the catch amounting to 25,000,000 of fish. 
The fishing-grounds being near the shore, the 
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! tA are at once cleaned, and the livers re- 
moved. These may be treated in different ways, 
the various aualities of cod-liver oil being the 
result. The finest oil, known as 4 non-freezing 
pale oil/ is obtained by warming the livers by 
means or steam heat, when the oil separates, and is 
either removed by straining or by allowing it to 
float to the surface. It is then cooled to 14° ( - 10° 
C.), and filtered, either by mechanical pressure 
or in the usual way. A white tallow-like sub- 
stance remains in the flannel Alter, and a blight 
cod-liver oil passes through, which is now capable 
of being exposed to frost without turning turbid. 

In the case of those fisheries which are situated 
at some distance from the shore, the livers are 
placed in tanks, till a sufficient quantity has been 
collected, with the result that partial putrefaction 
takes place. The oil obtained in this way is of 
a dark-brown colour, and possesses a nauseous 
empyreumatic taste. 

A still coarser variety is manufactured for use in 
leather-makiflg. In it the livers of the cod, herring, 
haddock, &c. are indiscriminately used, a very 
fishy-tasted oil lieing the result. 

It will be seen from the above that the different 
varieties of cod-liver oil may l>e produced from the 
same livers. Thus, that obtained by pressure or 
steam heat from fresh livers is the freest from taste 
and colour, while the oil becomes darker and darker 
as the livers become less fresh. It has been sup- 
posed by some authorities that the dark-brown oil 
is the nune efficacious, but others find no difference 
in actual practice, while the pale oil can alone be 
tolerated by delicate stomachs. Cod-liver pil mainly 
consists of oleic, stearic, and palmitic adds, in com- 
bination with glycerine. In addition to these, 
gadttiny a substance of biliary origin, but possess- 
ing no recognised medicinal virtues, is present 
along with iodine and bromine. Some have 
ascribed the virtues of cod-liver oil to the iodine or 
bromine, but as the iodine is only present in the 
proportion of 1 part in 2000 parts of the oil, this 
view seems untenable. Sometimes the. oil & adul- 
terated with spurious oils, to which iodine has been 
added, and this may be assumed if the proportion 
of iodine exceeds that stated above. There are 
unfortunately no chemical tests that can with 
certainty detect the presence of other oils, although 
there are tests which distinguish liver-oils from 
those of other origin. Thus with nitric acid, cod- 
liver oil yields a purple colour, changing to a 
brown ; while a drop of sulphuric acid produces a 
violet colour, soon changing to brownish red. In 
order to prevent it from becoming rancid and fishy- 
tasted, it is well to keep it secluded from the air. 

Cod-liver oil is at* present one of the most import- 
ant remedies in the Materia Medica. Although 
possessing a high reputation on the Continent, it 
was not till 1841, when Professor Hughes Bennett 
(q.v.) of Edinburgh wrote a treatise on it, that 
it came into general use in Britain. It is most 
valued in cases of pulmonary consumption, chronic 
rheumatism, and gout, besides all diseases of a 
scrofulous nature. In all these it is, however, 
useless to expect good results unless the remedy 
has been regularly taken for several weeks. 
Its mode of action is uncertain. While some 
hold that it merely acts as a nutrient, it is 
certain that pork-fat, butter, and other digestible 
oils, do not have the same specific action that 
characterises cod-liver oil. It is given in doses of 
from half a teaspoonful to one tablespoonful three 
or four times a dav, and it does not seem that 
excessive doses, sucli as a cupful or more, are of 
any real lienefit, while they are a severe strain on 
the digestive organs. 

As its peculiar flavour is very repulsive to many 
patients, various devices have been adopted to 


render it more palatable. The addition of a trace 
of sulphuric ether, while rendering it more easily 
digested, does not improve the flavour. It mav N 
however, be made into a jelly with isinglass, or be* 
taken floating on the surface of porter ; while in 
the form of Emulsion , of which many varieties are 
in the market, the flavour is more or less skilfully 
disguised. Most druggists also keep gelatin 
capsules, containing from one to one and a half 
teaspoonful, which are easily swallowed. 

Codogno* a town of Northern Italy, 17 miles 
SE. of Lodi by rail. Pop. 8936. 


he was lieutenant of Lord Howe’s flagship, and 
took a prominent part in the action off Cshant 
on the glorious 1st of June, At Trafalgar, in 
1805, he was captain of the Qrion s and leader of 
a squadron. He afterwards served in the North 
Sea, in Spanish waters, and tft North America, 
and rose to the rank of vice-admiral in 1821. In 
1826 lie was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Mediterranean squadron, and in that capacity 
took the leading part in the battle of Navarino 
(q.v.), which destroyed the Turkish navy. In 
reward for this victory he received the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, with Russian and French 
orders ; but the battle being considered an 4 un- 
toward event,’ Codrington was recalled. He 
attained the full rank of admiral of the red in 
1837, and in 1839 was appointed commander-in - 
chief at Portsmouth, He ’Was M.P. for Devon- 
port from 1832 to 1839. He died April 28, 1851. 
The ‘ Narrative’ written, to prove that at Navarino 
he had not exceeded his instructions, is printed in 
the Memoir by his daughter, Lady Bourchier ( 2 vols. 
1873).— His son, GENERAL SIR WILLIAM JOHN 
Codrington, G.C.B. (I804-S4), was commander- 
in-chief in the Crimea from 11th November 1855. 
—Another son, Admiral Sir Henry John Cod- 
rington, K.C.B. ( 18Q8-77), took part in the 
destruction of St .lean d’Acre, and served in the 
Baltic in 1854 55. 

Codrus, the last king of Athens, was the son 
of Melanthus, and according to Greek legend, 
sacrificed his life for his country about the year 
1068 n.c. A war raging between the Athenians 
and Dorians, the oracle declared that the victory 
should belong to those whose king was slain by the 
enemy ; whereupon Cod run, attiring himself as a 
peasant, entered the Dorian camp, and having 
picked a quarrel with some of the soldiers, con- 
trived to have himself slain. See Archon. 

Coefficient, the numerical or literal factor 
prefixed to an unknown quantity in any algebraic 
term. Thus in the expression ax %by* ^ \ 3 .r- - 
(a + 5)</ there are four terms, and ^ coefficients 
are, in order, a, 2 6, v3, and (a -f Sj. A special 
and very important instance is found in the phrase 
Differential Coefficient (q.v.) of a given function 
with reference to one or more of the variables 
involved. In the theory 4 >f equations, also, coeffi- 
cients play an important part : thus, in the cubic 
x 3 + ax 1 +■ bx + c = o, we know that (supposing 
the 3 roots are p y q y r) p + q + r = - a, pq + qr 
+ rp — by and pqr — - c. 

Coehooril, or Cohorn, Menno, Baron van, 
called the Dutch Vauban, was the son of a captain 
of infantry, and born near Leeu warden in 1641. 
He studied fortification and mathematics at 
Franeker, and already captain of a company in his 
sixteenth year, he greatly distinguished himself at 
the siege of Maestriclit, and in various battles. At 
the siege of Grave, in 1673, he demonstrated that 
the small portable mortars named after him might 
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ho advantageously employed. Coehoorn covered 
himself with honour at Senef ( 1674 ), before Kaisers - 
# wertJi ( 1 689 ), and at Fleurus (1690). He fortified 
'Namur, and defended it against Vauhan in 1692; 
besieged that fortress in 1695, and retook it; was 
appointed lieutenant-general and director-in-chief 
ot the Dutch fortifications, and fortified several 
towns, of which Bergen-op-Zooin was considered his 
masterpiece. In the war of the Spanish succes- 
sion he defeated the French more tnan once, and 
took Huy ami Limburg. He died at the Hague, 
on his way to meet Marlborough, March 17, 1704. 
He left two important works on fortification. 

C'oehorilg— named from the military engineer 
who introduced them — are small bronze Mortars 
(q.v.), f cwt. in weight, and of 4$ inches calibre. 
Being easily carried, they are useful in sieges, to 
annoy working parties, and in situations where 
guns cannot be employed, such as the attack of 
hill-forts in India. 

€u k leilteratil< the technical name for the 
second lowest, alliance of many-celled animals. v 
The class includes ( 1 ) locomotor types — jelly-fishes, 
swimming bells or medusoids, colonial medusoids 
such as the Portuguese Man-of-war, and extremely 


active organisms known as Ctenophores ; (2) tubu- 
lar forms or ‘polyps’ (mostly fixed) — the common 
Hydra, the compound Hydroids or zoophytes, the 
sea-anemones, compountl sea-anemone-like types 
such as Dead-mens Fingers, and limy or coral 
modifications from all these. The two types, 
medusoid and polypoid, are inseparably linked 
together by real though not obvious resemblance 
in structure, and by the facts that many swimming 
bells are only detached and modified reproductive 
members of fixed zoophyte colonies, and that a 
fixed polypoid stage occurs as a chapter in the life- 
history of some common jelly-fishes. 

General Characters. — (1) The Cadenterates are 
nearer the primitive two-layered sack-like ancestral 
form, the Gastrula (q.v.), than are higher animals ; 
(2) they are radially symmetrical in almost all 
cases, that is, they are the same all round, and a 
lino drawn vertically through the body of Hydra, 
Sea-anemone, or Jelly-fish corresponds "to the long 
axis of the gastrula; (3) they do not possess any 
body-cavitv distinct from the alimentary tube ; 

(4) they have not a distinctly developed third 
or middle layer of cells, as in higher animals ; 

(5) there is an almost constant presence of offensive 
stinging cells; (6) vegetative multiplication by 
budding is very common, and division of labour is 
frequent in the resulting colonial organisms ; ( 7 ) 
the life-history often illustrates Alternation of 
Generations (q.v.) ; (8) ‘coral’-forms occur abund- 
antly by the formation of limy ‘skeletons’ in 
various passive .types. 

Classification , — {a) The Hydroids and the swim- 
ming bells often associated with them, the jelly-fish 
proper, colonial locomotor colonies like the Portu- 
guese Man-of-war (q.v.), the limy Hydrocorallimo 
(see Millepores), &c., are grouped together 
as Hydrozoa. ( b ) The Sea-anemone and Dead- 
men’s Finger types, withP their associated ‘corals,’ 
form the division known as Actinozoa (q.v.). ( c ) 

The climax of activity is represented by the Cteno- 
phora (q.v.), such as Beroe (q.v.). For details and 
fossil forms, see separate articles. 

Habit of Life. — Five or six Codenterates, in- 
cluding the common Hydra, are fresh water 
animals ; the others are marine. A few are para- 
sitic. Most of the active forms are found in the 
open sea, near the surface, but some live at great 
depths. The sedentary forms occur at all depths, 
and are often anchored on other animals, which 
they sometimes mask. The food of the great 
majority consists of small organisms, in the seizure 


I of which the almost constant tentacles and sting- 
| ing cells are very important. 

Relationships. — For the connections between 
Hydra and the compound zoophytes, between the 
polypoid and medusoid types, between the medu- 
soids and the Portuguese Man-of-war order, be- 
tween medusoids and Ctenophores, between Sea- 
anemones and the sessile typo exhibited in the 
life-history of some jelly-fishes, see separate 
articles (Anemone, Beroe, Coral, Ctenophora, 
Hvdroid, Jelly-fish, &c.). 

Pedigree. — The ancestral Coelenterate was- prob- 
ably gastrula-like. Modification has taken two 
mam directions of increasing activity and increas- 
ing fixedness. The class as a whole probably arose 
apart both from the lower Sponges and from all 
the higher animals. See Huxley’s Anatomy of 
Invertebrates , and other general works of Claus, 

( reyen baur, Kolleston and Hatchett Jackson, Zittel, 
See., and monographs noted under special articles. 

CaHcstinus. See Celestine. t 
€cftle-Syria ( ‘ Hollow Syria ’ ), now called by 
the natives El-Bukti’a, ‘the deep plain,’ a valley 
of Syria, extending between the ranges of the 
Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon. It is 1706 feet above 
the sea, and is watered by the Orontes (now El- 
Asi ). Above the valley stand the ruins of Baalbek. 

Cce'liac Axis. See Aorta. 

€u k nol)ites (Gr. hot nos, ‘common,’ and bios, 
‘life’), the name given to those monks who live 
together, in contradistinction to anchorites or 
hermits, who withdraw from all society, and live in 
a solitary fashion. See MoNACHISM. 

Cuimrus. See Bladder-worm, Cestoid 
Worms, Tapeworm. 

Coffee (Turkish qahveh , from Arabic qahweh, 
originally meaning ‘wine’). This well-known 
beverage is an infusion of the roasted seeds of the 
coffee- tree ( Coffea Arabica), a native of Abyssinia, 
Arabia, and many parts of Africa, and naturalisecl 
in many of the tropical countries colonised by 
Europeans. There are some twenty species of 
Coffea , but few of them seem to possess valuable 
properties ; the seeds of C. Manritiana, prepared in 
the same way, are bitter and slightly emetic. The 
genus belongs to the natural order Cinchonacea\ 
It has a tubular 4-5-cleft corolla, and a succulent 
fruit containing two cells lined with a cartilaginous 
membrane, and each containing one seed. 

In a wild state, it is a slender tree of 15-25 
feet high, with few branches ; in cultivation, 
it is seldom allowed to become more than 6-10 
feet high, and is made to assume a sort of 
pyramidal form, with horizontal branches almost 
from the ground. The leaves are evergreen, 
opposite, very shining, oblong, and leathery ; the 
tiowers are small, clustered in the axils of the 
leaves, and snow-white ; the whole appearance of 
the tree is very pleasing ; and the smell of the 
llowers is delicious. The fruit, when ripe, is of a 
dark-scarlet colour, and the seeds are semi-elliptic 
and of a homy hardness. The seeds are commonly 
but incorrectly termed coffee beans , or, still more 
incorrectly, coffee berries. 

The coffee-tree succeeds only in countries where 
the average temperature of the year is about 
64-70° F. In Peru and Quito it is acclimatised 
at an elevation of 6000 feet, where, however, frost 
never occurs ; but as it delights in a moist atmo- 
sphere, it nowhere thrives better than in tropical 
islands. In the hothouses of Britain the coffee- 
tree frequently flowers and the fruit ripens. 
Coffee plantations are laid out pretty much in the 
same way everywhere. In quadrangles, bordered by 
fruit-trees, the coffee-trees stand in rows ; they are 
pruned to the same height, and the ground between 
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them is carefully kept clear of weeds. Where the 
climate is dry, abundant irrigation is necessary, 
but the supply of water is cut off as the fruit 
begins to ripen, in order to improve the aroma of 
the seeds. The tree yields its first crop in the 
third year ; from a full-grown tree it may amount 
to a pound of coffee beans. As the coffee -tree 
continues flowering for eight months, its fruits 
are at any given time of very unequal ripeness ; in 
the West Indies and Brazil, three gatherings are 
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therefore made annually. The beans are placed 
on mats or large floors specially adapted for the 
purpose, where they are dried by the sun’s rays, 


purpose, wnere tney are urieu uy mu sun s rays, 
being meanwhile frequently turned. They are 
passed between rollers to remove the dried pulp of 
the bean, and the membrane which incloses the 
seeds themselves. The coffee is afterwards freed 
from impurities by winnowing, and conveyed in 
hags to the seaports. As equal care is not, how- 
ever, bestowed upon the preparation of it in all 
places where it is cultivated, there are great differ- 
ences in quality and price. 

The earlier liistory of the coffee-tree is not very 
clear. Coffee was not known to the Greeks or 
Homans; but in Abyssinia and Ethiopia it has 
been used from time immemorial. In Arabia it 
was certainly in use in the 15th century, and over 
the rest of the East in the 16th century. Towards 
the end of the 17th century, the coffee-tree 
was carried from Mocha to Batavia by Wieser, a 
burgomaster of Amsterdam, where it was soon 
extensively planted, and at last young plants were 
sent to the botanical garden at Amsterdam, from 
'which the Paris garden obtained a tree. A layer 
of this was earned out to Martinique in 1720, 
where it succeeded so well, that in a few years all 
the West Indies could bo supplied with young 
trees. , 

The following sorts are particularly distinguished 
from each other in commerce. Mocha Coffee , which 
comes from Arabia, and is known by its small gray 
beans inclining to greenish ; Java or East Indian 
Coffee , which has large yellow beans; Jamaica 
Coffee , with beans somewhat smaller and greenish ; 
Surinam Coffee t which has the largest beans ; 
Bourbon Cofee , with beans pale yellow and almost 
whitish. The devastation of the Ceylon plantations 
by the leaf disease (see Ceylon) has led to the 


I introduction of a hitherto neglected variety, the 
Coffea Libcrica , or Liberian Coffee, a native of the 
west coast of Africa. It appears to resist the 
ravages of the disease which has been so fatal 
to the Arabian variety in Ceylon ; but being of 
coarser character, it is grown "only to a very small 
extent. 

The great demand for coffee has led to the 
employment of a number of cheaper substitutes, 
of which Chicory (q.v.) root is the best known. 
Of others, dandelion root, carrot, and the seeds 
of the common yellow iris may lie mentioned. 
They are prepared by roasting like coffee. The 
seeds of Astragalus Badicns , are known on the 
continent of Europe as Swedish Coffee , ami are 
said to he the best substitute for coffee yet dis- 
covered. But all these substitutes want the most 
important constituent of true coffee, caffeine ; and 
are therefore very different from it in their qualities. 
Ground coffee is subject to great adulteration, as 
will be seen from the article Adulteration. 

In France and other continental countries, ground 
coffee is largely mixed with caramel or burnt sugar. 
This is for tlie most part prepared by. skilfully 
roasting the * foots ’ or dregs obtained in the refin- 
ing of sugar. In moderate' quantities it imparts 
a flavour considered by many to improve tli£ infu- 
sion. The so-called ‘ French* coffee ’ now so largely 
sold in England contains more or less of cara- 
mel — commonly much more than is desirable, its 
commercial value being very small. A rough test 
or indication of this is easily obtainable by dipping 
a bright silver or plated spoon into the infusion. 
The caramel infusion adheres to the spoon much 
more decidedly than the pure coffee infusion, and 
leaves a darker stain. Infusion of chicory behaves 
similarly to that of caramel. 

The leaves of the coffee-tree are used in the 
western part of Sumatra instead of the seeds. 
They are prepared by 'quick drying in a manner 
similar to that in which tea-leaves are prepared ; 
and in this state contain even a larger proportion 
of caffeine than the coffee beans of our shops. 

Coffee owes its exhilarating and refreshing pro- 
perties to the presence of three substances : ( 1 ) 
Caffeine (q.v.), which occurs in the roasted bean 
to the extent of $ to 1 per cent. : (2) a volatile oil, 
which is not present in the raw bean, but is 
developed during the process of roasting to the 
extent of only one part in about *50,000 of the 
roasted coffee; and (if) astringent* acids, resem- 
bling tannic acid, but called caffeo-tannie and 
catteic .acids. The average composition of un- 
roasted coffee is as follows : 

Caffeine ....0*8 

Legumin (vegetable Caseine)(q.v.) 13*0 

Gum and sugar 15'C 

Caffeo-tannie and Caffeic acids 6*0 

Fat and volatile oil 13*0 

Woody fibre WvZ* ... - 84 '0 

Ash.. U 6*7 

Water 

ioo*o 

When the beans are roasted till they assume a 
reddish-brown colour, they lose 15 per cent, by 
weight, and gain 30 per cent, in Bulk ; when 
further roasted till they become chestnut brown, 
they have lost 20 per cent, by weight, and increased 
50 per cent, in bulk ; whilst if the roasting is con- 
tinued till the beans become dark brown, they lose 
25 per cent, in weight, and acquire 50 per cent, in 
bulk. When the roasting is carried too far, more 
or less charring is the result, and a disagreeable 
burnt smell is produced, which tends to overcome 
the natural pleasant aroma. 

In Britain coffee is usually under-roasted, prob- 
ably in order to escape the loss of weight, as the 
roaster is also the retailer. But in France, in 
Norway, in Germany, and other countries where it 
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is roasted at home by the consumer, the roasting is 
carried to the dark-brown stage. The writer, who 
has watched the domestic roasting of coffee in 
many countries, attributes the superiority of the 
pure infusion made in these countries mainly to 
this and the use of the freshly roasted and ground 
coffee. The Norwegian peasant usually adds a 
very small quantity of butter to the beans while 
roasting in the simple apparatus, like a covered 
shovel or frying-pan, she uses ; always shaking it 
while over the fire. Every tourist praises the result. 

The important offices which coffee fulfils are, to 
allay the sensation of hunger ; to produce an exhil- 
arating and refreshing effect; and, according to 
some authorities, to diminish the amount of wear 
and tear, or waste of the animal frame, which 
proceeds more or less at every moment. See 
Nutrition. 

An endless variety of apparatus have been con- 
trived — some of them of great complexity— for 
preparing coffee for the table. The chief object 
aimed at is to obtain the liquor free from all sedi- 
ment. The simplest and cheapest device is that 
of placing a bag or metal strainer — by means of a 
suitable rim — in the upper part of the coffee-pot, 
placing the ground coffee in this, and pouring 
toiling water through it. Or the ground coffee 
may he simply placed in a saucepan or coffee-pot, 
hot water poured upon it, and boiled for a few 
minutes. After this the grounds will settle down, 
and the coffee may be poured off fairly clear. 

Many forms of coffee-pot have been devised in 
which atmospheric pressure is applied for forcing 
the hot water through the ground coffee resting 
upon a metal strainer, doing this in such a manner 
that the water shall all pass through while just at 
the boiling heat, and then shall leave it. 

The question whether coffee should be boiled at 
all, or simply infused like tea l»y pouring boiling 
water on it, has been much discussed. The writer 
has observed that in countries where pure coffee is 
used, boiling is practically in favour. This sug- 
gested some experiments which have shown that 
pure coffee is improved by two or three minutes’ 
ooiling, while chicory is rendered bitter and un- 
palatable by such treatment. We therefore recom- 
mend that where a sufficient quantity of mixed 
coffee is prepared to render it worth while to take 
the trouble, the' chicory should be separately 
infused like tea, the coffee boiled, and the two 
then mixed. Soyer recommends that, before the 
ladling water is poured in, the saucepan should be 
set dry on the fire, and the powder stirred till it is 
quite hot, but not in the least burned. In France, 
an equal measure of boiling milk is added to a very 
strong infusion in making cafi an lait. The chief 
effect of adding chicory to coffee is to deepen the 
colour. 

It should b0 Understood that when milk is added 
to coffee it should l>e boiled ; cream may be used 
without ladling. The Turks drink it thick with 
sediment ; some Arabs make a tea-like beverage 
from the dried pulp ; the Somali ladl the lorries in 
oil, and soak maize in the mixture. Raw coffee 
beans are improved by age. A large domestic 
stock may therefore be laid m advantageously. 

Essence of Coffee is a highly concentrated 
infusion, mixed to the consistence of treacle with 
extract of chicory and burnt sugar, and kept in 
well -corked bottles. By pouring boiling water 
upon a teaspoonful of the essence, a cup of very 
tolerable coffee may be prepared in a moment. See 
Lester Arnold, Coffee: its Cultivation and Profit 
(1886); C. G. W. Lock, Coffee: its Culture and 
Commerce in all Countries ( 1888). 

Coffee Bug ( Coccus or Lecanium adonidinn ), 
one of the plant lice (see Coccus), often very 
destructive to coffee plants. 


Coffee-bouses were first heard of in Europe 
at Constantinople, in the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, and are spoken of as among Turkish habits 
by Burton (1621) and Bacon (1627 ). They were 
introduced at Venice in 1645. Jacobs, a Jew, 
opened one at Oxford in 1650. The first in London 
was set up about 1652 in St Michael’s Alley, Com- 
hill, by Pasqua Rosee, a Ragusan. The Rainbow 
was the second (1656). The first coffee-house in 
Franco was opened at Marseilles in 1671, and some 
years later an Armenian kept one in Paris. The 
Cafe Procope (1725), the first of the Parisian 
literary cafes, was founded by a Sicilian, Procopio 
Cultelli. The R6gence became favoured in after- 
years by the romantiques. Coffee-houses were 
established in Sweden in 1674, at Hamburg in 
1679, and at Vienna in 1683. In 1675 an attempt 
was made by Charles II. to suppress them by pro- 
clamation as the resort of political agitators. For 
nearly a century they were in England much what 
they nave remained in France to the present day, 
free and open clubs. Among the* most famous 
were Garra way’s, where tea was first retailed, and 
Jonathan’s, both in Change Alley, the latter the 
stock-jobbers’ resort; Dick’s; Lloyd's (q.v.); the 
Jerusalem, one of the earliest city news-rooms; 
Don Saltero’s, at Chelsea, with an absurd museum 
of curiosities ; St James’s, the resort of the Whigs 
from the reign of Queen Anne to the close of George 
III. ; and Wills’s, the predecessor of Button's, and 
the resort of Dryden. Addison and Swift patron- 
ised Button’s. Other coffee-houses were Tom’s 
in Birchin Lane, Cornhill ; the Bedford, Tom 
King’s, and the Piazza, in Covent Garden ; the 
Chanter r in Paternoster Row ; and Child’s in St 
Pant's Churchyard. Cocoa ami chocolate houses 
were coffee-houses under other names. The 
modern philanthropic coffee-tavern system was 
first promoted by 3tr and Mrs Hind Smith in 
1867. In 1875 a number of cocoa-houses were 
started in Liverpool, and at the present time about 
four hundred temperance coffee-houses, owned by 
public companies, are prospering in various towns 
of Great Britain. Modern coffee-houses are eating- 
rooms without excise licenses, and French cafes- 
chantants merely music-halls. 

Cofferdam, a watertight structure used in 
engineering for excluding the water from the foun- 
dations of bridges, quay walls, &c., so as to allow 
of their being built dry. Cofferdams are generally 
formed of timber piles driven close together (called 
sheeting) in two or more rows, according to the 
depth of water and the nature of the bottom ; the 
space between the rows, which may vary from 4 to 
10 feet, being spooned out, down to the solid and 
impervious bottom, and filled up with clay puddle. 
Sometimes they are made of only one row of piles 
of the full height, caulked above low-water, with a 
low or dwarf row outside to confine the puddle up 
to that level, or, where there is no wave or current, 
with a mere bank of clay thrown against the out- 
side ; and occasionally the upper work is formed of 
horizontal planking, fixed on open main piles, and 
caulked in the joints. When the bottom is rock, so 
as to prevent piles being driven, and is not much 
below low-water, cofferdams are occasionally formed 
of two stone walls, with a space between filled with 
clay. Cofferdams require to be strongly shored 
within, to prevent their being forced inwards by 
the pressure of the external water ; and the rows 
of piles require to be strongly bolted together, to 
resist the pressure of the clay puddle, which other- 
wise would hurst them. This method of founding is 
now seldom practised ; it is costly and obstructive 
to the stream. 

In the construction of the Victoria Embankment 
on the river Thames, between Blackf liars and 
Westminster Bridges, 1 J mile in length, the coffer- 
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dams were constructed of wrought-iron Caissons 
(q.v.) or boxes, in substitution for ordinary timber 
dams; on the suggestion of Sir Joseph Bazalgette, 
in order to effect a saving by using the same 
caissons two or three times successively in different 
parts of the dam. The caissons were oval, 121 f©©t 
long, 7 feet wide, joined end to end, and made 
watertight at the joints by felting. In about two- 
thirds of the length of the embankment, 195 caissons 
were employed. 

Coffer-fish ( Ost radon ), a peculiar genus of 
bony fishes in the small order Plectognathi, and in 
the family Sclerodermi, which also includes the 
file-fishes. The body is inclosed in a firm box 
formed of hexagonal bony scales fitted into one 


of the rock as in the catacombs, or were sarcophagi 
elaborately sculptured with scenes from Scripture 
history and emblems of the faith. The simplest 
form of stone coffin was that used in prehistoric 
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another like a mosaic. The snout, the bases of 
the fins, and the end of the tail are the only soft- 
skinned parts. Over a score of species are known 
from tropical and subtropical seas. The best- 
known form is 0. quadricornis from the tropical 
Atlantic. See Globe-fish, and Sun-fish. 

Coffin (Lat. cophinus , Gr. kophinos , in both 
languages signifying a basket, coffer, or sliest, but 
never a coffin ). Coffins for the ln>dies of the dead 
constructed of wood are known to have been used 
in prehistoric times in Europe. The earliest form 
of the wooden coflin is simply a suitable length of 
an oak-tree trunk split, and hollowed out for the 
reception of the body. Two such coffipa contain- 
ing the skeletons of a mail and a woman of the 
bronze age, with their clothing umlecayed^ and 
their weapons, are preserved in the museum at 
Copenhagen. The wooden coffins of the iron, age 
were sometimes of tree trunks, and at other times 
of hewn planks fastened with clinker nttiis. From 
Bede we learn that the Saxons occasionally em- 
ployed wood ; hut the common people, both then 
and in the subsequent Norman and English eras, 
were simply wrapped in cloth, and so put into the 
ground. The same custom seems to have been 
followed with monks down to a comparatively 
recent period, and is still in use among the poorer 
classes in the East. See Embalming. 

It has been keenly disputed amongst scholars, 
whether it was more usual with the Greeks to bury 
their dead or to burn them (see Burial) ; hut both 
customs unquestionably prevailed. Greek coffins 
were called t>y various names [soroi, pueloi , &c.), 
and composed of various materials, the most com- 
mon being baked clay, or earthenware. Their 
forms also varied. In Rome the ancient practice 
.was to bury the dead, not to burn them ; though 
under the Empire, and previous to the recogni- 
tion of Christianity, the latter custom became 
almost universal. The coffin in Rome was called 
area or loculus , and was frequently made of 
stone, sometimes of a peculiar kind of stone 
brought from Assos, in Troas, which was said to 
consume all the body except the teeth in forty 
days, and which, from this circumstance, was called 
sarcophagus — an eater of flesh (see Sarcophagus). 
Roman stone coffins, both of the heathen and 
early Christian time, have been found in Britain. 
Cremation was repugnant to the feelings of the 
primitive Christians, who buried their dead in 
receptacles of stone. These were either hewn out 


Homan Stone Coffin, found at York. 

times throughout Europe, consisting of unhewn 
stones set on their edges, so as tq cover the sides 
and ends of the grave, one of moreflat stones being 
then laid over the body to fonii a lid* This form 
of rude stone cist or coffin was continued long after 
the introduction of Christianity in most European 
countries, and many ancient cemeteries, formerly 
regarded as pagan and prehistoric, are now recog- 
nised as Christian by the orientation of their stone- 
lined graves. To these succeeded stone coffins, 
which were commonly used for persons of the 
higher classes throughout the middle ages ; and 
so late as 1686 the antiquairy Dugdale was buried 
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in a stone coffin. Tltese stone coffins were gener- 
ally of a single block, commonly tapering from the 
upper end. In the hollow for the reception of the 
body, there was from the 12th century a part pecu- 
liarly fitted for the head, and a hole in the bottom 
to allow of the escape of moisture. Such coffins, 
for the most part, were not buried deeply in the 
earth, and were frequently placed so. near the sur- 
face that the lids were visible, which, within a 
church, often formed part of the pavement, and 
were covered with elaborate sculpture representing 
crosses and other ornaments. Sometimes they 
were even above the ground altogether, and thus 
became the originals of the table-tombs and altar- 
tombs of the middle ages. Leaden coffins were 
also occasionally used in the middle ages, as those 
in the Temple "Church in London testify, hut the 
slight wooden cases now in comment use appear 
to oe of comparatively recent origin.. The practice 
of surrounding the wooden shell with a coffin of 
lead, and inclosing both in an oak casket, is, for 
sanitary reasons, to be discouraged. Even a 
wooden coffin, if well made, greatly retards decom- 
position, and keeps the process long incomplete; 
and to remedy this the use of wicker coffins, of 
white or stained osiers, has been suggested. In 
America, however, zinc* or copper lining and lids 
of heavy French glass are employed by under- 
takers to render their work as far as may l»e air- 
tight and indestructible ; and of late years caskets 
of zinc or copper, and even of iron or rolled 
steel, have come into use. The modern hexagonal 
form of coffin is peculiar to Great Britain. The 
sides of the American casket are parallel, the ends 
either rounded or broken into three panels ; the 
exterior is sometimes ornamented with carved work. 


i 
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but is more commonly covered and draped with 
broadcloth, velvet, or satin, fringed and taseeled. 
Expensive woods and silvered handles and nails are 
frequently employed : and the lid is furnished with 
a face glass, which is generally removable. The 
French and German coffins follow largely the same 
lines, but without the ornamentation which dis- 
tinguishes the American casket. 

C/OggeShallf a town of Essex, on the Black- 
water, 44 miles NE. of London. It has a school, | 
founded by Sir Robert Hitcham (1636), remains of 
a Cistercian abbey (1142), a good Decorated church 
i restored 1868), and some manufactures of silk, 
velvet, and lace. It is supposed to have been the 
Roman Cano?iium t and tne remains of a Roman 
-villa have been found. John Owen was minister 
here. Ralph de Coggeshall, abbot here (1207-18), 
wrote a Chronicon Anglican uni (of the period 
1161-1224), edited by J. Stevenson in 1875. Pop. 
3830. 

Cognac, a town of France, in the department 
of Charente, on an old castle-crowned hill over the 
Charente, 42 miles SE. of Rochefort by rail. The 
cultivation of the vine and distillation of Brandy 
{q.v.) form the chief industry of the district; in 
the town, casks and bottles are manufactured. 
Francis I. was born here. Pop. (1872) 12,950; 

<( 1886) 14,537. 

Cognate. See Agnate. 

Cognizance, in Heraldry, a Badge (q.v.), in 
the more restricted sense of that term. 

Cognoscenti (It&l., from Lat. cognosco , ‘I 
know 7 ), persons professing a critical knowledge of 
works of art, and of a somewhat more pretentious 
character than amateurs. 

Cogno'vit (viz. actionem , ‘he has confessed the 
action’), in the law of England, is the defendant’s 
written confession that the plaintiffs cause against 
him is just and true. By this confession before or 
after issue, the defendant suffers judgment to he 
entered against him without trial, in which case 
the judgment is called judgment by confession. 

Cogswell, Joseph Green, L L.D., American 
bibliographer, bom at Ipswich, Massachusetts, in 
1786, studied at Harvard and Gottingen, and was 
professor of Geology at Harvard from 1820 to 1823, 
when he established the Round Hill School with 
Bancroft (q.v.). He was for some years editor of 
the New York Review, and, with Halleek and 
Washington Irving, assisted in planning the Astor 
Library, of which he was for many years superin- 
tendent. He died in 1871. 

Cohabitation. See Marriage. 

Cohesion depends upon the molecular forces 
which keep together the parts of bodies, and are 
insensible at sensible distances. In the case of a 
small body th$pe forces are much more efficient in 
keeping the parts together than are the mutual 
gravitational attractions of the parts. On the 
other hand, in the case of a large body, such as the 
earth, gravitation is much more powerful in pre- 
venting rupture than cohesion. The term adhesion 
is generally, though quite unnecessarily, used when 
the cohering particles are dissimilar— as when water ’ 
clings to glass. 

After the parts of a body have been separated, so 
as to form an incoherent mass, the force of cohesion 
may be again brought into action by the applica- 
tion of pressure sufficient to force the particles close 
enough together. Thus two smooth, freshly cut 
pieces of lead can be made to adhere by slight pres- 
sure accompanied by a screwing motion. Also two 
very smooth slabs of marble adhere, if pressed to- 
gether, so that considerable force must he exerted J 
to separate them. Barton made a set of cubes 
with surfaces so true that, if twelve of them were l 


piled one over the other, the whole series could be 
lifted by raising the upper one. Lead pencils are 
made by applying pressure to powdered graphite, 
so as to malce it cohere. ' 

Cohesion Figures* See Surface Tension. 
Cohoes, a prosperous manufacturing city of 
Albany county, New York, on the Hudson, At the 
mouth of the Mohawk, 3 miles above Troy, and on 
the Erie Canal. It has six large cotton-mills, ana 
some thirty knitting- mills, besiaes manufactures of 
axes, gas-piping, machines, pulp, pins, thread, &c. 
Pop. (1860 ) 8799 ; (1880) 19,416. 

Cohort, in the ancient Roman armies, was a 
portion of a legion, consisting usually of 600 men. 
Generally, there were ten cohorts to a Legion 
(q.v.). 


for the head in general, but more especially the 
close-fitting cap of white lawn or silk, originally 
worn by Serjeants-at-law (q.v.). Like the Biretta 
(q.v.), it always represented distinct rank and 
dignity. Its use on all professional and official 
occasions was both an obligation and a privilege. 
Later it was the custom to wear a small skull-cap 
of black silk or velvet over the white eoif ; and in 
the beginning of the 18th century, when the fashion 
of powdered wigs in lieu of natural hair invaded 
the law-courts, in order that the badge of the order 
might not be concealed, the peruquiers contrived a 
small round patch of black silk edged with white, 
to be worn on the crown of the wig. The notion 
that the coif was a device merely to conceal the 
tonsure of the monkish lawyers rests only on a 
loose conjecture of the commentator Spelman, and, 
though carelessly fostered by Lord Campbell, may 
be consigned to the same category as the conceit, 

E reserved in Brand’s Antiquities , which derives the 
ead-dress from a child’s caul worn for luck. See 
Serjeant Pulling’s Order of the Coif ( 1884). 

Coimbatore, the capital of a district of 
Madras Presidency, on the Noyil, 304 miles SW. of 
Madras by rail. It lies 1437 feet above the sea, 
is well built and drained, and has a cool tempera- 
ture that renders it a comparatively suitable resi- 
dence for Europeans. Pop. ( 1881 ) 38,967 ; pop. of 
district, 1,657,690. 

Coimbra, capital of the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on a hill above the river Mondego, here 
crossed by a stone bridge, 135 miles NNE. of 
Lisbon by rail. Its streets are steep, narrow, anti 
dirty, its manufactures confined chiefly to earthen- 
ware and combs, and its interest consists mainly in 
its historical associations. The place derives its 
name from the Roman Conimbria, traces of which 
lie to the south ; it was held by the Goths, and 
from them passed to the Moors, from whom it was 
finally conquered in 1064, by Fernando the Great, 
aided by the gallant Cid. Coimbra was the capital 
of Portugal for aboui two centuries and a half from 
its erection into a kingdom, in 1139, and many of 
the early kings are buried in and around the old 
town. Of the public buildings, the most note- 
worthy are the older of the two cathedrals, the 
church of San Salvador, and the ruined convent of 
Santa Clara ; across the river is the Quinta das 
Lagrimas (‘House of Teal's’), where Inez de 
Castro (q.v.) was murdered. The university of 
Coimbra, the only one in Portugal, was originally 
established at Lisbon in 1288, but was permanently 
transferred here in 1537. It has five faculties and 
some 900 students, and is still held in repute ; 
attached to it are a museum, an observatory, a 
botanical garden, and a library of 60,000 volumes. 
Pop. 13,369. 

Cofria, a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. of 
Malaga, with marble-quarries. Pop. 10,065* 
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Coining* The privilege of coining money 
being an exclusive prerogative of the crown, the 
ciime of counterfeiting the king's money, as it 
wap called, was declared to be treason, both by the 
common law of England and by many statutes. 
In Scotland, there continued to be some differences 
in regard to this crime, even after the Union had 
extended the treason laws of England to that 
kingdom, and prosecutions were in use to be laid 
at common law. That practice is now abandoned* 
end the laws of the two countries were assimilated 
by. a series of statutes, which are codified in the 
Act of 1861 passed to consolidate the law relating 
to offences against the coin. All such offences are 
now prosecuted under this statute. By this act it 
is a nigh crime and offence, punishable by penal 
servitude for life, to counterfeit gold or silver coin ; 
or to colour coin or metal with intent to make it 
pass for genuine gold or silver coin ; or to buy, 
sell, or import counterfeit gold or silver coin ; or 
unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, or possess 
instruments gsed in fabricating gold or silver coin ; 
or to convey such instruments out of the mint. To 
impair or diminish or lighten gold or 'Silver coin (as 
by clipping or sweating) is punishable with fourteen 
years. It is an offence punishable with penal servi- 
tude for seven years to unlawfully possess gold or 
silver taken from any coin ; or to counterfeit cooper 
coin; or unlawfully to make, mend, buy, sell, or 
possess instruments for counterfeiting copper coin ; 
or to deal in base British copper coin ; or to utter 
or import base foreign gold or silver coin. Several 
offences of a less heinous nature are dealt with 
in the act. In order to bring these offences within 
the limits of the statute, it is not necQpsary that 
tlie resemblance of the false to the true coin shall 
be very perfect ; but if it be not such as to deceive 
a person of ordinary observation, the attempt to 
bring it into circulation is fraud, and not uttering. 
For false bank-notes, see Forgery . 

In the United States, the crime of counterfeiting 
coin or money is punishable with fine and imprison- 
ment at hard labour for a term of from two to ten 
years; and includes falsely making, forging, or 
counterfeiting coins or notes, postal money orders, 
postal cards, government stamps of all kinds, and 
government securities, as also importing, possess- 
ing, uttering, or passing false coins or notes with 
fraudulent intent. Mutilating and debasing the 
coin is also counterfeiting, but is not so severely 
punished as the making of counterfeit coins. 

For coinage and coins, see Mint, Numismatics, 
Money, Bullion, Currency. 

Coir* or Cocoa-nut Fibre, is the fibre of the 
husk of the cocoa-nut. The lmsks are steeped in 
water, in pits, for six months, or even for a year, 
and then oeaten with a stick till the fibre readily 
separates. The material is largely used on account 
of its strength and, wear-resisting qualities for floor- 
matting in positions where there is much traffic, 
and for making ball and door mats. It is also in 
demand for coarse brushes, for ships’ fenders, and, 
to some extent, for ropes and cables. In the South 
Sea Islands, ropes of coir fibre, made by the natives, 
are extensively used. Coir rope, on account of its 
lightness, possesses some advantages for maritime 
purposes. The Chamcerops (q.v.) is sometimes 
called the coir-palm. 

Coirc (Ital. Coira ; local Romansch, Qucra ; 
ancient Curia llhwtorum ; Ger. Chur), a town of 
Switzerland, capital of the Orisons, in the valley 
of the Upper Rhine, lies in a fertile plain 1940 
feet above the sea, and surrounded by high moun- 
tains. It is 80 miles SE. of Zurich by rail, and 
stands on the Plessur, a mile and a half from its 
junction with the Rhine. It is of importance as 
standing on the great road to Italy by the Spliigen I 
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Pass, and thus possessing a considerable transit 
trade. The bishop’s palace, and the quarter 
around it, inhabited by 2400 Catholics, occupy 
the summit of an eminence, and are separated 
from the rest by walls and battlements, closed by 
double gates. Here stands the old cathedral of 
St Lucius-— a Romanesque edifice dating from the 
8th century. It contains- singular old carving, 
paintings by Cranach, Holbein, and Blirer, ana 
also, it is said, the bones of St Lucius, a legend- 
ary British king. The town -hall, the Rheetian 
museum, and two Protestant churches are in 
the lower town. Romansch is still spoken in the 
vicinity. Coire is a great tourist centre ; and wine, 
fruit, and com are produced by the country round. 
Pop. (1880 ) 8889. 

€oix* See Job’s Tears. 

Cojlltepeqiie, a town of San Salvador, 
Central America, 15 miles E. of the capital. 
Pop. 4154. 

Coke is a form of fuel obtained by the heating of 
coal in confined spaces whereby its more volatile 
constituents are driven off. Caking coal iR the 
most suitable for the manufacture of coke, which, 
in its principal qualities, is approached by the hard 
anthracitic coals. The process of coking is con- 
ducted (1) in heaps or mounds; or (2) in ovens; 
but coke is also produced in gas retorts, where, 
however, it is merely a secondary product. Cok- 
ing in mounds— a method now little practised— is 
done in a way similar to that employed for prepar- 
ing charcoal from wood. The coal is built up into 
round stacks, around a wide open chimney or 
column, the larger masses being placed in the 
centre, and small broken coal outside, the whole 
being covered with wet coke-dust, except at certain 
air-holes. The mound of coal is ignited from 
above, and bums gradually downwards and out- 
wards, giving off at first much smoke and vapour, 
which consist mainly of tar-water and coal-gas. 
When the fire ceases to be smoky, the process of 
coking is concluded, all openings are covered over 
to exclude air and extinguish combustion, and 
cooling of the mound is aided by drenching it with 
water. The principle of making coke in coke- 
ovens is the same, but the process is much quicker 
and more economical, and the resulting coke is 
better in quality than that made in mounds. 
Formerly the heat and volatile gases given off in 
coking were allowed freely to escape, but in modern 
coke-ovens arrangements are made for utilising the 
combustion in one retort to force the heat of an- 
other, by passing the hot gases in flues around 
contiguous ovens. The whole of the gases pass 
from these flues into a common flue, by which they 
are carried away to heat steam-boilers. . In a 
similar way the coal-gas is, from certain kinds of 
ovens, collected and burned, the tar- water 
evolved is condensed and used a source of 
ammonia and gas-tar products. 

Coke is a hard, brittle, porous solid, with a steel- 
gray, somewhat metallic lustre, and it does not soil 
the fingers when being handled. It is principally 
valued for the intense heat which it gives off in 
combustion, for its freedom from smoke m burning, 
and because it does not become pasty and adhesive 
in the fire. The process of coking also drives off a 
good deal of the sulphur which may be present in 
coal, and all these properties render coke a most 
valuable fuel for many metallurgical operations, 
afid for use where intense smokeless combustion is a 
desideratum. The higher the temperature to which 
coal in coking is submitted, the harder and more 
valuable is the resulting coke, and the heat it gives 
off is relatively more intense. In chemical constitu- 
tion coke consists of a modified form of graphite 
contaminated with earthy impurities from the ash 
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present in coal. Coal yields by weight about 70 
per cent, of coke, which, however, increases in 
volume in the process of coking by about one- 
fourth. Coke will absorb about 30 per cent, of 
moisture from the air, a circumstance which should 
be borne in miyd in its purchase and its use, for 
such moisture in being driven off greatly reduces 
the calorific value of the substance. 

Coke, Siu Edward, jurist, was born of a good 
old Norfolk family, at Mileham, 1st February 1552. 
From Norwich grammar-school he passed in 1567 
to Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1571 to Clifford’s 
Inn, in 1572 to the Inner Temple ; and he was 
called to the bar in 1578. His rise was rapid — from 
recorder of Coventry (1585) to member for Ald- 
borough ( 1589), Solicitor-general ( 1592), Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1593), Attorney -general 
(1594), Chief-justice of the Common Pleas (1606), 
Chief-justice of the King’s Bench and privy-council- 
lor ( 1613). Meanwhile lie had married twice, first, 
in 1582, Bridget Paston, who brought him £30, 000, 
and died 27th June 1598; next, nineteen weeks 
later, Lady Elizabeth. Hatton, the granddaughter 
of his patron, Lord Burghley. The rancour shown 
by him in the prosecutions of Essex and Southamp- 
ton, lialeigh, and the Gunpowder conspirators ( 1600- 
3-5) has gained lain little credit with posterity; 
hut from 1606 he stands forth as a vindicator of 
the national liberties, opposing, unlike Bacon, 
every illegal encroachment on the part of both 
church and crown. He dared to cite Bracton’s 
words to James’s face, that ‘the king should be 
subject not to man, but to God and the law;’ 
alone of twelve judges, he resisted the royal pre- 
rogative ; and in the Overbury case he showed an 
indiscreet zeal to come at the real truth. His 
removal from the bench on most trivial grounds 
(November 1617) was aggravated by a quarrel with 
his wife; and though ten months afterwards he 
was recalled to the council, his conduct in parlia- 
ment from' 1620 as a leader of the popular party, 
an opponent of Spain and of monopolies, estranged 
him tor ever from the court party. In 1621-22 
he suffered nine months’ durance in the Tower ; 
still, old though he was, he carried his opposition 
into the next reign, the Petition of Rmlit ( 1628) 
being largely his doing. He died at Stoke Poges, 
3d September 1634, and was buried at Tittlesliall 
in his native county. 

Coke was a great lawyer, withal an honest lover 
of legality, but, too bitter and narrow-minded to be 
really a great man. His four Institutes (1628-44) 
deaf with tenures, statutes, criminal law, and the 
jurisdiction of the several law-courts. The first of 
these, and most famous, which in 1832 reached a 
19th edition, is the so-called Coke upon Littleton 
(q.v.)— - a commentary that, in spite of its puerile 
etymologies, has still a real, if mainly historical, 
value. Eleven of the thirteen parts of his epoch- 
making Law Reports were published during his life- 
time ( 1600-15) ; and the whole, translated out of the 
original French and Latin, fills 6 vols. in Thomas 
and Frasers edition (1826). Mr G. P. Macdonell 
mentions six minor works in his able and exhaustive 
article on Coke in the Dictionary of National 
Biography {x ol. xi. 1887). See also the Lives by 
Serjeant Woolrych (1826) and W. Johnson (2 vols. 
1837). 

Coke, Thomas, Methodist bishop, Wn at 
Rrecon in 1747, graduated in 1768 at Oxford, from 
which university ho received the degree of D.C.L. 
in 1775. He settled as a curate in Somersetshire, 
but a course of open-air < preaching and cottage 
services, initiated after his introduction to John 
Wesley in 1776, brought about bis dismissal by his 
rector, and he joined the Methodists, by whom he 
was attached to the London circuit. In 1782 he 


became first president of the Irish conference, and 
lie was elected president of the English conference 
in 1797 and 1805. In 1784 he was set apart by 
Wesley as ‘ superintendent ’ of the societies 4 in 
America, to which country he made nine voyages, 
the last in 1803, and where his outspoken opposi- 
tion to slavery aroused much hostility ; in 1787 he 
induced the American conference to alter his title 
to that of bishop. In 1784 Coke had drawn up the 
first plan of the Methodist foreign missions, and to 
this cause he devoted the later years of his life 
with untiring zeal and skill, retaining to the last 
the direct control of the system he had created. 
He died in the Indian Ocean on a missionary 
voyage to Ceylon, 3d May 1814. He published, 
besides religious works, extracts from his American 
Journals (1790), a History of the IVest Indies (3 
vols. 1808-11), and, with Henry Moore, a Life of 
Wesley (1792), intended to forestall Whitehead’s 
labours, with whom the two others, being joint 
literary executors, bad disagreed. 

Col (Fr., ‘neck’), in Geography, isra depression 
or pass in a mountain -range. In those parts of the 
Alps where the French language prevails, the 
passes are usually named cols— as the Col de 
Balmc, the Col du Geant, &c. 

Cola Nut. See Kola Nut. 

Colard, Mansion, the first printer of Bruges, 
was of French extraction. He published twenty- 
one works, all in French, save one Latin one ; and 
died in 1484. 

Colberg, or Kolberg, a seaport and watering- 
place of Prussia, in the province of Pomerania, on 
the PersrfUte, near its mouth in the Baltic, 170 
miles NNE. of Berlin by rail. It stands on a hill, 
surrounded with three suburbs. The principal 
church dates from 1316. In 1102 Duke Boleslaus 
of Poland vainly besieged Colberg, which endured 
long sieges in the Thirty Years’ War, in the Seven 
Years’ War, and again in 1807, when it was most 
gallantly . defended against the French. Colberg 
lias manufactures of woollens, agricultural machines, 
and spirits ; and salmon and lamprey fisheries. 
Pop. (1885) 16,557. 

Colbert, Jean Baptiste, one of the greatest 
French statesmen, was born at Rheims in 1619. 
Before he was twenty years of a*je he obtained a 
post in the War Office under Le Tellier, and at once 
began a very successful career. In 1651 he entered 
the service of the great minister Mazarin, who 
soon employed him in most important affairs of 
state. On his death -bed Mazarm warmly recom- 
mended Colbert to Louis XIY. ‘ I owe you every- 
thing,’ Mazarin is reported to have said to the king, 

‘ but I pay my debt to your majesty in giving you 
Colbert.’ It was in 1661 that Colbert became 
the chief-minister of Louis XIV. He found the 
finances in a ruinous condition, and immediately 
began his reforms. Fouauet, the superintendent 
under Mazarin, was found guilty of impoverishing 
the state by his maladministration, and imprisoned 
for life, the fanners of the state-revenues were 
forced to yield up the resources of the crown of 
which they had fraudulently possessed them- 
selves. The debts of the state Colbert reduced by 
arbitrary composition. In all the departments of 
finance he introduced order and economy as far 
as lie could. So complete and thorough was the 
change which Colbert effected, that in ten years 
the annual revenue had risen to 104 million livres, 
of which 27 were spent in collection and adminis- 
tration ; whereas, when the management of the 
finances was intrusted to him, the revenue 
amounted to only 84 million livres, and 52 millions 
were absorbed in its collection. The financial 
reforms of Colbert, however, only served as a 
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basis for a thorough reorganisation of the entire 
administration. He took measures to improve 
agriculture. Commerce was extended, roads and 
canals — including that of Languedoc— were made. 
In every way he sought to apply the protective 
system then in vogue to promote the industries of 
France. He organised anew the colonies in 
Canada, Martinique, and St Domingo, and founded 
others at Cayenne and Madagascar. He found 
France with a few old rotten ships, and in a few 
years had provided her with one of the strongest 
fleets in the world, with well-equipped arsenals 
and a splendid body of seamen. Colbert im- 
proved the civil code, introduced a marine code 
of laws, and drew up the so-called Code Noir for 
the colonies. 

While attending to material interests, he did not 
neglect the arts and sciences ; all men of learning 
and genius found in Colbert a generous patron. 
The Academies of Inscriptions, Science, and Archi- 
tecture were founded by him. In short, Colbert 
was the patren of industry, commerce, art, science, 
and literature — the founder of a new epoch in 
France. His aim was to raise the strength of 
France by developing every side of the .national life. 
In this lie entirely succeeded during the early part 
of the reign of Louis XIV., but his work was not 
destined to last; the wars of Louis and the ex- 
travagance of his court undid all that had been 
accomplished by Colbert. The rigorous order and 

E 'se rales which he established might be bene- 
in such hands as his own, but when abused 
by a selfish or incompetent despotism, could only 
have the most mischievous results. Colbert died 
in 1683, bitterly disappointed at seeing the failure 
of his plans for the regeneration of France. The 
people were so enraged with the oppressive taxes, 
for which they blamed him, that his corpse had 
to be removed * from his house by night in order to 
avoid their fury. Colbert had indeed carried out 
many measures that were arbitrary and oppres- 
sive. He had served a despotic king, who posed 
as the representative of all that was fair and 
beautiful in the government, and left the disa- 
greeable tasks of administration tp his min- 
isters. Bee his Lett res, Instructions et M&moires 
(8 vols. 1862-82), and his Life by Clement (2 vols. 
1874), Neymarck (1877), and Gourdaulfc (6th ed. 
Tours, 1885). 

Colburn, Zekaii, a mathematical prodigy, 
born in Vermont, U.B., in 1804, displayed such 
remarkable powers of calculation that in 1810 his 
father left Vermont to exhibit him. At this period 
he answered correctly such questions as ‘ How 
many hours in 1811 years ? ’ in twenty seconds ; and 
a few yearn later much more complicated problems 
were solved with equal rapidity. He was shown 
in Great Britain, and for some time in Paris ; 
from 1816 to 1819 he studied at Westminster 
School at the expense of the Earl of Bristol. His 
father died in 1824, and he returned to America; 
here he was a Methodist preacher for nine years, 
and from 1835 professor oi Languages in Norwich 
•University, Vermont, where he (Red 2d March 
1840. His remarkable faculty disappeared as lie 
grew to manhood. 

Colchester, an ancient municipal and parlia- 
mentary borough in the NE. of Essex, on the 
right bank of the Colne, 51 miles NE. of London, 
and 12 miles from the sea. It is built on the 
ridge and sides of a promontory, with a port on the 
river at a suburb called the Hythe, which has a 
quay for vessels of 150 tons. It is a town of special 
historical and antiquarian interest. Before the 
Roman conquest of the island, it was the British 
.‘Royal Town* of Cunobelin (the Cymbeline of 
Shakespeare ) ; and when the Emperor Claudius 
126 


hail conquered the south-eastern part of the 
island, he founded a colon ia here— the first Roman 
town in Britain. There are still many remains 
of that town. The walls are the most perfect 
Roman walls in England. Immense quantities of 

S avements, coins, pottery, and other remains of 
omestic use and personal adornment have l»een 
found here. A large cemetery along the principal 
road out of the town has been carefully explored, 
and a valuable collection of sepulchral remains 
found, many of which are in the town museum. 
The tower of Holy Trinity Church has all the 
characteristics of Saxon architecture. The castle 
is the largest Norman keep in England. In the 
Norman west front of St Botolph’s Priory the 
Roman bricks are a striking feature ; and all the 
old churches have an intermixture of Roman brick 
I in their walls. The Domesday Survey is very full, 
and gives a complete census of the people. Two 
taxations of the beginning of the 13th century give 
not only a complete census of the inhabitants, hut 
also an inventory of their domestic furniture and 
stock-in-trade, and present a complete view of an 
English borough of the period. The Protestant 
refugees from tfie Low Countries at the end of the 
16th century introduced the hay and say (baize and 
serge) trade, which became an important manufac- 
ture, and spread into the neighbouring towns and 
villages. Colchester was one of the eight ‘ Dutch 
Congregations ’ incorporated by royal license. The 
wars with Spain in the reign of Queen Anne closed 
the markets for these goods, and the trade died out. 
The only important historical event of later times 
was the siege of Colchester, one of the last events 
of the Civil War between Charles I. and the parlia- 
ment. The royalists of Essex and Kent under 
Goring took possession of the tywn, and were be- 


sieged by F airfax and the parliamentary army from 
the middle of June 1648 till the middle of August, 
when the town, starved out, surrendered, and the 


execution of. Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George 
Lisle, by sentence of court-martial, created a great 
sensation. 

The chief cause of the prosperity of the town 
throughout its history has been that it was the 
principal town and natural market of an extensive 
and fertile corn-growing district, inclosed on three 
sides by the rivers and the sea. It was during the 
great continental warn of the beginning of this 
century, and has again in later times become, a 
large military depot; and the nupiber of troops 
quartered here, with their oflicers and. their families, 
have contributed to its prosperity. The fishery of 
the Colne and its creeks has for centuries been 
famous for the quality of its oysters, and has been 
a valuable portion of the property of the corpora- 
tion, to which it has belonged from, or even liefore, 
the Norman Conquest. Though always the most 
important town in Essex, it lias never been the 
county town, owing probably to its being incon- 
veniently situated too far down in the Essex penin- 
sula. Pop. ( 1851 ) 19,443 ; ( 1881 ) 28,395. See the 
Rev. E. Cutts’s Colchester ( ‘ Historic Towns ’ series, 
1888). 

Colchester, Charles Abbot, Lord, Speaker 
of the House of Commons, was bom at Abingdon, 
Berkshire, 14th October 1757. He was educated 
at Westminster School ( 1763-75) and Christ Church 
College, Oxford, and in 1779 entered the Middle 
Temple. In 1792 his practice was bringing him 
£1500 per annum ; and two years later he received 
the post, worth £2700, of clerk of the rules in the 
Court of King’s Bench. Returned to parliament 
as a strong Tory in 1795, he effected in his first 
session an improvement in the legislation regarding 
temporary and expiring laws ; and it is due to his 
exertions that municipal bodies receive a copy of all 
new acts as soon as they are printed. The country . 
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is mainly indebted to him for the Private Bill 
Office and for the royal record commission, whose 
proceedings he for many years superintended. But 
liis greatest service was in the Act (1800) for tak- 
ing *the first census. In 1802 he was elected 
Speaker, the duties of which high and honourable 
office he continued to discharge with as much 
impartiality as distinction until May 1817, when 
ill-nealth compelled him to resign. He iecei\ed 
a pension of £4000 a year, and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Colchester, his father having been 
rector of All Saints, Colchester. He died 7th May 
1829. See his Diary and Correspondence (3 vols. 
1861), edited by his son Charles, second Lord Col- 
chester (1798-1867), who was postmaster-general in 
1858. 

Col'chicum, a genus of Liliacese, sub-order 
Melantliaceee. The species, which are few in 
number, are stemless, with flowers half subter- 
ranean like the crocus, the limb of the perianth and 
part of the tube onlv 

S ‘rising above ground. 

The flowers much re- 
semble crocus-flowers, 
lmt are readily distin- 
guished by having six 
instead of tliree 
stamens, and three 
styles instead of one. 
Tlie superior ovary does 
not remain to ripen 
underground, but after 
tlie flowering is over, 
rises in the form of tliree 
little follicles slightly 
adhering to each other, 
on a lengthened stalk. 
The only British species 
is C. autumnale, the 
Meadow Saffron, some- 

I JH flflF times also* but incor- 

{■ rectly, named Autumn 

JH Crocus, which is plenti- 

H ful in meadows and pas- 

tures in some parts of 
England and of the 
continent of Europe. 
The flowers are pale 
purple ; they appear 
m autumn, unaccom- 
panied by any leaves ; 
iaHHHk the leaves, which are 

large and broadly lan- 
ceolate, appear in 
Meadow Saffron spring, when the stalk 

[Colchicum autumnale) : which bears tlie ripen- 

a » a leaf- ing fruit arises amongst 

them. The whole plant 
is very acrid and poisonous, chiefly owing to the 
presence of an alkaloid called Colchicine or 
Colchicia. Cattle are not unfrequently injured 
by it in pastures where it abounds. It is a 
valuable medicinal plant, and is administered, in 
small doses, to allay the pain of gout and rlieu- 
niatism. Repeated doses produce vomiting, purg- 
ing, increase of the urinary secretion, and profuse 
perspiration. The parts chiefly used for medicinal 
purposes are the conn ( popularly called the root) 
and the seeds. The seeds are round, brown, rather 
larger than mustard -seed. Other species of col- 
chicum appear to possess similar properties. The 
hermoilacti/ls of the druggists’ shops, wnich for many 
centuries have enjoyed an extensive celebrity for 
soothing pains in the joints, and are brought from 
the Levant, are believed to l>e the corms either of 
C. variegatum or C. bulbocodioides. C. autumnale 
is not unfrequent in flower-borders, particularly a 
variety with double flowers. 


Colchis, a province of ancient Asia, on the east 
coast of the Pontus Euxinus or Black Sea, situated 
north of Armenia and south of the Caucasus 
Colchis was famous in Greek mythology as the 
land of Medea (q.v.) and the goal of the Argo- 
nants (q.v.); afterwards it was better known to j 
1 the Greeks as the seat of some colonies of the 
Milesians.. It was noted for its wines and fivits. 
The principal town was Dioscurias ; the principal 
river the Pnasis. The Colchians were at one time 
subject to Persia, and subsequently to Mithridates, 
king of Pontus, and ultimately passed under the 
mighty empire of Rome. 

Colcothar is the name given by the alchemists 
to the red powder (mainly red oxide of iron) which 
remains in the retorts when green vitriol or the 
sulphate of iron is calcined. It is used for polish- 
ing glass and the like, and is called crocus by 
artists. 

Cold is the term by which we signify a relative 
want of sensible heat. There are , therefore no 
determinate boundaries between cold and heat, 
and it is a mere arbitrary distinction to call the 
degrees of the thermometer below the freezing- 
point degrees of cold. When the atmosphere, or 
any substance which comes in contact with our 
body, is at a lower temperature than the skin, it 
absorbs heat from it, and we call it cold. See 
Heat. 

The physiological action of cold on the animal 
organism requires a brief notice. All animals 
(the warm-blooded animals to the greatest extent) 
have a certain power of maintaining the heat of 
the body, in defiance of external cold, as has been 
shown in the article Animal Heat. This power is 
mainly due to a process analogous to combustion, in 
which carbon and hydrogen taken into tlie system 
in food are made to unite with oxygen derived 
from the air by respiration. If the combustible 
materials are not duly furnished, or if the supply 
of oxygen be deficient (as in various diseased con- 
ditions), there must be a depression of temperature. 
Now, if the temperature of a bird or mammal (except 
in the case of hybernating animals) be lowered 
about 30° below its normal standard (which in birds 
ranges from 100° to 1 12°, and in mammals from 96° 
to 102°), tlie death of the animal is the result. The 
symptoms indicating that an animal or a man is 
suffering from a depression of the temperature of 
the body are — retardation of tlie circulation of the 
blood, causing lividity of the skin, which is followed 
by pallor, in consequence of the blood being almost 
entirely driven from the surface through the 
contraction of the vessels ; a peculiar torpor of the 
muscular and nervous systems at the same time 
manifests itself in an indisposition to make any 
effort or exertion, and in intense sleepiness. The 
respiratory movements become slower ( see Respira- 
tion ), and the loss of heat goes on, therefore, with 
increasing rapidity, till the fatal limit is reached, 
and death supervenes. 

In hibernating animals (the marmot, dormouse, 
bat, &c. ) the power of generating heat within their 
own bodies is very slight, their temperature fol- 
lowing that of the external air, so that it may be 
brought down nearly to the freezing-point. See 
the articles Hibernation, Starvation, Dormant 
Vitality; also, for other phenomena connected 
with cold, Heat, Climate, Freezing, Ice, Ther- 
mometer, Temperature. 

Great or prolonged atmospheric cold is a most 
powerful depressing agent, and is a fruitful cause 
of disease and even of death. Whenever the 
temperature of the atmosphere is suddenly re- 
duced, and particularly when it is reduced below 
the freezing-point, a considerable addition takes 
place to the mortality of the country at large. The 
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effects of cold are, in ordinary circumstances, most 
apparent among the aged and the very young, 
ana among those suffering from chronic disease; 
but when a very low temperature is long con- 
tinued, even the healthy are sure to suffer, when 
impoverished so as not to have sufficient means 
of external warmth in their homes. The most 
direct effects of cold are in the production of what 
is commonly called Frost-bite (q.v.). 

Cold is applied in various ways in the treatment 
of disease. In some forms of fever, a cold bath, or 
cold wet pack, is the be§t means of reducing a 
very high temperature which of itself threatens 
life. In many inflammations relief is best obtained 
by the local application of ice, or of a coiled tube 
through which cold water circulates. The tonic 
and stimulating effects of a temporary application 
of cold are familiar in the cold morning bath, or 
the use of cold water sprinkled on the face of a 
person who has fainted. The disease commonly 
termed a ‘ cold ’ has been already described under 
Catarrh. • 

Cold Cream is the term applied to an oint- 
ment containing rose-water which is used as a 
mild and cooling dressing for the skin. It may 
be prepared by melting together almond-oil five 
parts, spermaceti one part, and white wax one 
part. Three parts of r we- water are then added 
with brisk stirring, which is continued till the 
whole is cool, and of a soft creamy consistence. 
As cold cream prepared in this way is liable to 
turn rancid, glycerine is sometimes added, or the 
alinond-oil is replaced by white vaseline. Cold 
cream is a pleasant application to irritated surfaces, 
protecting them from the influences of the weather, 
and promoting the healing of wounds And chapped 
hands. 

Coldstream, a town of Berwickshire, 15 miles 
SW. of Berwick by rail, on the Tweed, over which 
there is a fine bridge by Smeaton ( 1766).“ At Cold- 
stream was the famous ford by which Edward I. 
entered Scotland in 1296, and near which lie met 
the Scottish nobles, to settle the dispute about the 
crown of Scotland. By this ford also the Scots 
invaded England in 1640. Being convenient as a 
Border town, Coldstream, like Gretna Green and 
Lamberton toll-bar near Berwick, was formerly cele- 
brated for its clandestine marriages. Pop. 1616. 

Coldstream Guards a regiment in the 
Foot Guards (q.v.) or Household Brigade, the 
oldest in the British army except the 1st Foot, 
now called the Royal Scots. Raised in 1660 by 
General Monk at Coldstream, it was at first called 
‘Monk’s Regiment;’ but when parliament con- 
sented to give a brigade of guards to Charles II. , 
this corps, under the name of Coldstream Guards, 
was included in it. 

Coldwater* capital of Branch county, Michi- 
gan, 156 miles E. of Chicago, on the Lake Shore 
Railway, has several foundries, ttour-mills, and 
manufactories, and a public school which cost 
$100,000. Pop. ( 1880 ) 4681. 

• Cole. Sir Henry, was born at Bath, 15th July 
1808, educated at Christ’s Hospital, and became 
assistant- keeper of the Records in 1838. He wrote 
much for the newspapers and reviews, and under 
the name of ‘ Felix Summerly ’ produced about 
twenty children’s books. He was chairman of the 
Society of Arts, did valuable service on the com- 
mittee of the Great Exhibition of 1851, was the 
founder of the South Kensington Museum, and in 
1860 became its director. For liis services on innu- 
merable committees and councils, and in promoting 
valuable reforms, he was made K.C.B. in 1875; 
and he held several foreign decorations. He died 
18th April 1882. See his Autobiography (2 vols. 
1884). 


Cole* Thomas, painter, born at Bolton-le-Moors 
in 1801, removed to America in 1819, where he 
became one of the best-known landscape-painters. 
In 1830 two of his pictures appeared in the Royal 
Academy, and he afterwards made sketching tours 
through England, France, and Italy ; hut all his 
best landscapes were American, and these, as well 
as his allegorical subjects, are highly valued. He 
died 11th February 1848. 

Cole* Vicat, landscape-painter, was born at 
Plymouth in 1833, and since 1853 has been a fre- 
quent contributor to the Royal Academy exhibi- 
tions. In 1 870 he became A. R. A. , and in 1880 R. A. 
Very many of his paintings are Surrey scenes. 

Colebrooke. Henry Thomas, the pioneer of 
Sanskrit scholarship in Europe, was born in London, 
15th June 1765, the son of Sir George Colebrooke, 
hanker, and eventually chairman of the hoard of 
directors of the East India Company., He was edu- 
cated at home, and early showed a strong disposi- 
tion for mathematical studies. > In 1782 his father’s 
influence procured him a writership in the Bengal 
service. He was a voracious reader, and his alert 
mind found its relaxation in the change from 
administrative to scientific labour. His duties os 
revenue officer at Tirhut led him to make a minute 
study of the state of husbandry in Bengal, and his 
Remarks thereon (Calcutta, 1795, privately printed ) 
formed so searching a criticism of the existing policy 
that the work coiud not be published in England. 
At Pumeali his legal functions led him to study 
Indian law and learn Sanskrit; and lie began in 
1794 publishing essays on Indian religion, poetry, 
and science in the Astatic Researches of the recently 
founded Asiatic Society of Calcutta. His removal 
in 1795 to the magistracy of Mivzapur gave him the 
opportunity of cultivating the acquaintance of the 
learned men of the neighbouring Sanskrit college 
at Benares, and with this advantage he brought 
out his Digest of Hindu Laid on Contracts and 
Successions (translated from the Sanskrit, 1798, 
4 vols. Calcutta ). A mission to Nagpur ( 1799-1801 ) 
interrupted his work, and on hislrfcturn lie was 
appointed a judge of the new c6j£rt,of appeal at 
Calcutta, and at the same time honorary professor 
of Hindu Law and Sanskrit at the college of Fort 
William. Yet he contrived during this busy period 
to publish the first (and only) volume of his Sans- 
krit Grammar (1805), based upon Panini and the 
native commentators, to write his famous articles 
on the Vedas and on the sect of Jains, besides 
many other valuable essays for Asiatic Researches , 
and also to supplement his Digest by Two Treatises 
on the Hindu Laic of Inheritance \ 1810). Before 
this he had reached the eminence of a seat on the 
governor-general's council (1807), and was using 
his influence earnestly in the direction of adminis- 
trative reform and the encouragement of oriental 
studies. He retired in 1814, and devoted himself 
to scholarly work in England, especially to eastern 
science. Several of his essays in Asiatic Researches 
related to Hindu astronomy, meteorology, mathe- 
matics, geology, and botany. He contributed also 
to the Transactions of the Astronomical^ Society, to 
The Quarterly Journal of Science, the Linna>an and 
the Geological Societies, as well as, more especially, 
to the Royal Asiatic Society, which he helped to 
found in 1823. His last years were troubled by 
care, blindness, and much bodily suffering, endured 
with fortitude ; and on 10th March 1837 lie died at 
the age of seventy-two. His translation of the Sdn- 
khya Kdrika was posthumously edited by Professor 
H. H. Wilson. His work as a Sanskrit scholar 
possessed the highest merits of extreme conscien- 
tiousness and caution, scientific accuracy, and a 
stern repression of the tendency to fanciful exaggera- 
tion which marked the early theories of European 
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scholars on Indian science and religion. His life 
has been well written by his son, Sir T. E. Cole- 
brooke (1873), and his immense services to Sans- 
krit scholarship are lucidly criticised in Max 
Muller’s Biographical Essays (1884). 

Colenso, John William, D.D., Bishop of 
Natal, the son of a Cornish gentleman, was born 
at St Austell, January 24, 1814. He was educated 
at St John’s College, 'Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated as second wrangler in 1836, and became 
fellow and assistant- tutor of his college. From 
1838 to 1842 he was an assistant- master at Harrow, 
and for the next four yearn a tutor at Cambridge. 
Appointed, in 1846, rector of Forncett St Mary, 
Norfolk, lie published Miscellaneous Examples in 
Algebra in 1848, Plane Trigonometry in 1851, and 
Village Sermons in 1853, in which same year he 
was appointed first Lisbon of Natal. With that 
energy of character which always distinguished 
him, Dr Colenso at once began a close study of 
the natives and of the Zulu language, and after a 
time prepared a grammar and dictionary, and 
made a translation of the English Prayer-book and 
a portion of the Bible, printing them in his own 
house. In 1860 he memorialised the Archbishop 
of Canterbury against compelling those natives 
who had already more than one wife to renounce 
polygamy as a condition to baptism, alleging that 
he could find no warrant for such compulsion 
either in the gospel or in the ancient church. 
In 1861 he published his Translation of St 
Paul's Epistle to the Homans , commented on from 
a Missionary Point of View, in which he objected 
to the doctrine of eternal punishment. He next 
announced that he had become convinced of the 
improbability of many statements of facts and 
numbers in the historical books of the Bible ; 
and in 1862 there appeared the first part of his 
work on The Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
Critically Examined . This treatise brought down 
upon its writer an avalanche of criticism and 
remonstrance. He had called in question the 
historical accuracy and Mosaic authorship of the 
books cited, and Ills work was condemned as 
heretical by small majorities in both Houses of 
Convocation of the province of Canterbury. The 
bishop was entreated to resign his see by his 
episcopal brethren, some of whom inhibited him 
from preaching in their dioceses. The second part 
of his work appeared in 1863. Convocation cen- 
sured him in the succeeding year, and lie was 
declared to be deposed from his see by his Metro- 
politan, Bishop Cray of Capetown. He appealed 
from this judgment in 1865, when the Privy-council 
declared the deposition to be ‘null and void in 
law.’ The bishops constituting the council of the 
Colonial Bishoprics Fund, however, refused to 
pay him his income, upon which he appealed to 
the Court of Chancery. On October 6, 1866, the 
Master of the Rolls delivered an elaborate judg- 
ment, ordering the payment of the bishop's income, 
with all arrears and interest, unless his accusers 
should bring him to trial for heresy ; but this they 
declined to do. Immediately before Dr Colenso’s 
return to his diocese in August 1865, his English 
friends presented him with .1*3300 as a testimonial. 
The Anglican community at the Cape was now 
divided into two camps, and although Dr Colenso 
remained the only bishop of the Church of England 
in Natal, Bishop Gray publicly excommunicated 
him, and in 1869 consecrated Dr W. K. Macrorie 
as Bishop of Maritzburg, his authority practically 
extending over the same diocese. In 1874 Dr 
Colenso visited England to report upon the affairs 
of his diocese to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and to consult with the heads of the church upon 
its relations to the new see of Maritzburg. While 
in England he pleaded the cause of Langalibalele, 


a dispossessed Zulu chief. On his return to South 
Africa he warmly espoused the interests of the 
natives against the oppression of the Boers, and 
the encroaching policy of the Cape officials. He 
opposed the attitude of Sir Bartle Frere and the 
home government during the Zulu war, and 
earnestly strove to make peace between the con- 
tending parties. Owing to his exertions, Cety- 
wayo was allowed to visit England and plead 
for his rights. Dr Colenso’s defence of the 
aboriginal claims lost him much valuable support ; 
but the bishop and his daughter never swerved 
from what seemed to them to be the wisest as 
well as the only honourable course to pursue 
towards the natives of South Africa. In addition 
to the works already named, Dr Colenso was 
the author of Ten Weeks in Natal (1855); The 
New Bible Commentary Literally Examined ( 1871— 
74); Lectures on the Pentateuch and the Moabite 
Stone (1873); and a volume of Sennons (1873). 
His critical analysis of the Pentateuch extended 
to seven parts, the last of which •'appeared in 
1879. This work was not without influence in 
modifying the views of Kuenen and other con- 
tinental commentators. Bishop Colenso died at 
Durban, Natal, June 20, 1883. He was a man 
of upright and inflexible character, yet gentle 
in demeanour and chivalrous in controversy. His 
theological works still find many readers, while 
his treatises on algebra and arithmetic have long 
been text-books in the public schools and uni- 
versities. See his Life by Sir G. W. Cox (2 vols. 
1888). 

Coleop tera. See Beetle. 

Colepeper, John, was a native of Sussex, 
but, save that he had seen much foreign service, 
little is known of him till his return for Kent in 
1640 to the Long Parliament. There he pursued 
a course much the same as Hyde’s (see CLAREN- 
DON ), and in January 1642 was created Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, a twelvemonth later Master of 
the Rolls, and in 1644 Lord Colepeper. With 
Hyde he attended Prince Charles to the western 
counties, and from Jersey he brought him to 
Henrietta Maria, to whose party he thenceforth 
attached himself. He lived to see the Restoration, 
dying on lltli June 1660. He was an able, far- 
seeing councillor, but rough and unstable. 1 

Coleraine, a seaport in County Londonderry, 
on the right bank of the Barm, 4 miles from its 
mouth, 33 by rail NE. of Londonderry, and 61 
NW. of Belfast. It has manufactures of fine 
linens, pork-curing, distilling, and important fish- 
eries in the river. The Bann is here spanned by 
a fine stone bridge, 288 feet long, which connects 
Coleraine with its suburb on the left bank of the 
river, Waterside or Killowen. Vessels of 200 tons 
can discharge at the quay — those of greater burden 
lie at Portrush, 6& miles off. Pop. ( 1861 ) 6236 ; 
(1881) 5899. Until 1885 Coleraine returned a 
member to parliament. 

Coleridge, Hartley, eldest son of the great 
Coleridge, was born, an eight months’ chilu, at 
Clevedon, Somersetshire, 19th September 1796. 
Very early he showed uncommon parts, and a 
singular power of living entirely in a make-believe 
world of dreams and imagination. Wordsworth’s 
lovely and touching poem to the child at six years 
of age was strangely and sadly prophetic of his 
after-life ; hardly less the concluding lines of his 
own father’s two poems, The Nightingale and Frost 
at Midnight. Hartley was brought up, after the 
separation of his parents, by Southey at Greta 
Hall, and was educated chiefly at Ambleside 
school. In 1815 he went to Oxford as postmaster 
of Merton College. His scholarship was great but 
unequal, and not such as to lead to high distinc- 
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tiona in the schools. His failure after no less 
than three attempts to gain the Newdigate filled 
him with ‘a passionate despondency, ’ from which 
he turned for relief to a fatal remedy. When at 
length he had gained with credit an Oriel fellow- 
ship, at the close of his probationary year he was 
judged to have forfeited it mainly on the ground 
of intemperance. ‘The sentence might be con- 
sidered severe,’ says his brother; ‘it could not be 
said to lie unjust’ Unhappily it ruined his life, 
crushed his spirit, and made recovery impossible. 
With £.300 given him by the college, Hartley spent 
the next two years in London, then tried for four 
or five years taking pupils at Ambleside, occasion- 
ally writing for Blackwood's Magazine , next lived 
some time at (Jf asm ere, and then went to live at 
Leeds with one Bingley, a publisher, for whom he 
agreed to write a biographical work on the worthies 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Of these but thirteen 
lives had already been written when Bingley failed. 
These were published under the titles of Biographia 
Borealis ( 1893) and of Worthies of Yorkshire and 
Lancashire (18,36). Bingley also printed a small 
volume of his poems in 183,3. Hartley next 
returned to Grasmere, the only remaining inter- 
ruptions to his ordinary life being two short and 
not unsuccessful intervals of teaching at Sedbergh 
grammar-school. Hi' father, who died in 1834, 
made a special provision for him in a codicil to 
his will, and his mother’s death in 1845 made him 
by an annuity completely independent. He con- 
tinued to write poetry, and wrote a life of Mas- 
singer for an edition projected by Moxon. His days 
were spent in fitful study, lonely reverie, and wan- 
derings over the Lake Country, with, unhappily, 
occasional lapses into intemperance. The dales- 
men everywhere treated ‘Poet Hartley’ with a 
singularly affectionate respect, not without a kind . 
of awe at his eerie appearance, his abstracted air, 
his small stature, prematurely white hair, and 
gentle manners. He loved children and animals, 
and was fondly loved by them in return. He died 
6th January 1840, and was buried beside what was 
soon to be Wordsworth’s grave. 

Hartley Coleridge’s poetry falls short of the 
great, but sometimes approaches it, and even 
nearly. It is graceful, tender, and sincere, per- 
vaded throughout with a charm of a nature rare and 
almost unique, alternately wise and playful, and 
often perfect in the expression of the thoughts 
it has to convey. He is greatest in the sonnet— 
a form which seems exactly to have been the 
measure of his powers, or rather of the fitful 
periods of his poetic passion. Leonard and Susan , 
a narrative poem in blank verse, and Prometheus , 
a dramatic fragment, are the only poems of any 
length. His Poems were collected by his brother 
Derwent, with a Memoir (2 vols. 1851); also his 
Essays and Marginalia (2 vols. 1851 ). 

Coleridge, Lord. John Duke Coleridge ( eldest 
son of Sir John Taylor Coleridge, the great poet’s 
nephew, and himself the biographer of Keble ) was 
born in 1821, and educated at Eton and Oxford, 
was called to the bar in 1847, and was for some 
years leader of the western circuit. Appointed 
recorder of Portsmouth in 1855, he took silk in 
1861, and from 1865 to 1873 represented Exeter in 
parliament, where he was Solicitor-general (1868) 
and Attorney -general (1871) under Mr Gladstone. 
In 1873 he became Chief-justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas, ami Baron Coleridge of Ottery St 
Mary; and in 1880 he succeeded Sir Alexander 
Cockburn as Lord Chief- justice of England. 

Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, was born at 
Ottery St Mary, Devonshire, October 21, 1772, 
where his father was vicar, and master of the 
grammar-school. He was the youngest of ten 


children of his father’s second marriage. A singu- 
larly precocious child, he had read the Arabian 
Nights in his fourth year ; but he said of himself, 
4 1 never thought as a" child. ’ On his father’s death 
ho was sent, in his ninth year, to be educated at 
Christ’s Hospital, where he had Charles Lamb for 
a school companion. He was poorly fed, and badly 
taught ; but no plunged with eagerness into a whole 
library of literature, and read Homer and Virgil 
for the mere pleasure of it. Remaining at Christ’s 
for eight years, he became head of the school, and 
showed a remarkable capacity for assimilating all 
sorts of knowledge. He was a mental rover from 
his boyhood onwards, with a very miscellaneous 
intellectual appetite. At school he translated the 
hymns of Synesius, studied works on medicine in 
Latin, on metaphysics in Greek, and fell in love 
with the sister of one of his companions. His last 
years at school, however, were years of suffering, 
lie used to bathe in the New River, plunging 
into the water with his clothes on, and after a 
swim, resumed his games, or returned to his books, 
without changing his garments. The inevitable 
result was rheumatic fever and other ailments. 
While at school he had a passing attraction 
not only to his schoolmate’s sister, but to the 
shoemaker’s craft. This was a short-lived fancy ; 
and in October 1791 he passed to Jesus College, 
Cambridge, a few months after WordBworth had 
taken his B.A. degree, and left the university. 
During his first year at college he did good work in 
classics, and became one of four selected candidates 
for the Craven scholarship in 1793 ; but his bent 
not being mathematical, and having little chance 
of winning the chancellor’s medal, he gave himself 
up to general literature. He also became inter- 
ested in politics, took a strong position on the 
Liberal side, and won distinction, even thus early, 
as a marvellous talker. He got into difficulties 
in Cambridge, through extravagance in furnishing 
his rooms, became depressed, anti in a panic fled to 
London, where he enlisted in the J5tu Dragoons, 
under the name of Silas Tomkyns Comberbach (a 
name assumed to conceal and yet reveal his identity 
as 8. T. C.). He never could learn, however, how 
to manage a horse, never rose out of the awkward 
squad ; and a chance accident disclosing his know- 
ledge of classics, led to his discovery by his friends, 
and to his being bought out of the service. At the 
close of the summer term, he went from Cambridge 
to Oxford ; and there, at Balliol College, he for the 
first time met Southey. In July he took a pedes- 
trian tour in North Wales, after which he went to 
Bristol, and there again met both with Southey 
ami with Robert Lovell, the latter of whom had 
just married a Miss Flicker, to whose sister (Edith) 
Southey had engaged himself. Coleridge at once 
followed his example, and became engaged to 
another sister (Sara); and amongst them they 
formed the Quixotic plan of emigration to the banks 
of the Susquehanna in America, where they were to 
form a 1 Pantisocracy ’ — an ideal community on the 
principles of Communism. Two hours of daily 
labour were to suffice for providing the necessaries 
of life, the rest of their time being devoted to intel- 
lectual work and social converse. They were to 
have all things in common ; and, as a result of the 
experiment, were to bring in a golden age, for 
themselves and others. It was a dream ; and it 
passed, as dreams do. 

Coleridge had left Cambridge without taking a 
degree. In the late autumn of 1794 lip went up to 
London, and there renewed his acquaintance with 
Lamb. But in December he was brought back to 
Bristol by Southey, who feared he might come 
under some new fascination in the metropolis. He 
had to find the means of livelihood, not on the 
Susquehanna, but in the west of England ; and 
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lie began a course of miscellaneous lecturing on 
literary and political subjects. It was now that 
he made the acquaintance of Joseph Cottle, the 
Bristol bookseller, who became so kind a friend. 
Cottle offered to publish a volume of poems for 
him, giving him tliirty guineas for the copyright ; 
and, vexed at his delay in completing the volume, 
subsequently offered him a guinea for every hundred 
lines of verse he would write, after this first volume 
was printed. With this promise, and what he 
thought provision for life, lie ventured to marry ; 
and m October 1795 Sara Flicker became Mrs 
Coleridge. They went at once to a small cottage, 
which is still to be seen at Olevedon in Somerset. 
Here, however, Coleridge did not long remain. 
We find him in Bristol in December getting his 
first volume of poems ready for the press ( it was 
published in April 1796), and at the same time 
attempting to start, a weekly journal to be called 
the Watchman , which was to contain general 
news, parliamentary reports, literary intelligence, 
and reviews. In his efforts to float this journal 
he went north to Birmingham, Manchester, Shef- 
field, &c., to procure subscribers. He succeeded 
in starting it, Cottle being the publisher ; but it 
only reached its tenth number, and failed— -the 
generous publisher bearing all the loss. Coleridge 
next tried the experiment of preaching in the 
Unitarian chapels around Bristol. Cottle gives 
an account of his appearance in one of these at 
Bath on a Sunday, 1 in blue coat and white waist- 
coat,’ to discourse on the corn laws and the powder 
tax. This eccentricity did not last. Another 
friend, and a somewhat remarkable man— Thomas 
Poole of Nether Stowey — provided him with a 
small house and garden in the village of Stowey ; 
and there Coleridge went to live, in January 1797, 
with his wife and child (whom he had named 
Hartley, from his admiration for the philosophy of 
David Hartley). Poole also very generously raised 
a sum of money to provide an annuity for his 
friend. 

Before this date Coleridge had made the acquaint- 
ance of Wordsworth. In the early spring of 1796 
Wordsworth went up to Bristol from Kacedown in 
Dorsetshire, to see both Coleridge and Southey ; 
and, in a list of authors with whom he was 
acquainted, drawn up by Coleridge in March of 
that year, Wordsworth’s name occurs. In the 
following year Coleridge went down from Stowey 
to Kacedown to return the visit. As late as 1845 
Mrs Wordsworth gave a graphic . account to Sara 
Coleridge of her father’s ‘leaping over a gate, and 
bounding down a pathless field on this first visit 
to Kacedown. In July 1797 the Wordsworths 
moved from Kacedown to Alfoxden, partly to be 
nearer Coleridge ; and during that winter — which 
William and Dorothy Wordsworth spent in Somer- 
set — Coleridge was their almost daily companion, 
roaming the woods and coombs of the Quantocks 
with them, or spending the night at Alfoxden. 
Wordsworth ana he discussed together the prin- 
ciples of poetry, and planned a joint volume of 
verse to illustrate these principles; Wordsworth 
undertaking to invest commonplace themes with 
an imaginative interest, by disclosing what under- 
lay them ; and Coleridge taking supernatural or 
romantic incidents, humanising the stories so as to 
give new life to them. This was the origin of the 
Lyrical Ballads , the little volume which more than 
any other marked a new departure in poetical 
literature at the lieginning of the present century. 
To it Coleridge contributed the Ancient Mariner. 
The book was published in 1798. 

This meeting of Coleridge and Wordsworth was 
one of the most remarkable conjunctions of genius 
in the literary history of England, and the days 
they spent together in Somerset were perhaps the 


most joyous in their lives. While living at Nether 
Stowey, Coleridge kept up the practice of occasional 
preaching ; and 1 to prevent the necessity of his 
going into the ministry,’ another admiring friend, 
Josiali Wedgwood, sent him a draft for £100. He 
returned it to the donor; but, soon afterwards, 
Coleridge accepted an annuity of £150 from the 
brothers Wedgwood, given to him on the condition 
that he would devote his life wholly to poetry 
and philosophy. In 1798, he started with the 
Wordsworths for Germany, crossing from Yar- 
mouth to Hamburg ; and while Wordsworth went 
to Goslar, Coleridge proceeded to Katzeburg, to 
study the language and literature of the country. 
He moved on to Gottingen in January 1799. An 
interesting picture of his life in Germany is given 
in Satyrane^s Letters. He returned to England in 
June ; in August we find him at Stowey ; and in 
September in Yorkshire with the Wordsworths. 
They had some idea of settling together, to renew 
the fellowship of the Quantock days. On the 
approach of winter, however, Coleridgb went up to 
London, and there translated Wallenstein , one of 
the best bits of work he ever did. He now made 
fresh attempts at journalism, and wrote both prose 
and verse for the Morning Post; but, while some 
of his articles were admirable, he was such an 
irregular contributor, that his connection with the 
Post lasted only for a few months. In July he 
went north to Keswick, and took up his residence 
at Greta Hall, which Southey also made his home 
in 1803. At Keswick he continued his poetic work, 
and wrote the second part of Christabel. The 
Wordsworths had now been settled for some time 
at Dove Cottage, Grasmere, and there Coleridge 
was their frequent guest. Dorothy Wordsworth’s 
Grasmere journal (as yet in MS.) is full of allusions 
to his visits, and to the wonderful friendship of these 
days— a friendship immortalised in her brother’s 
Stanzas written in a, 'pocket copy of Thomson's 
Castle of Indolence. But during the years he spent 
at Keswick, jColeridge came under the influence of 
what was henceforward to be the very curse of his 
life. His health had never been robust ; rheuma- 
tism and neuralgia had tortured him ; and, becom- 
ing his own doctor, lie had recourse to the anodyne 
of opium. Little by little the habit grew, and the 
‘ Kendal black drop ’ at length enslaved him. It 
injured his constitution and killed his imagination; 
it enfeebled his will and destroyed his sense of 
truth and honour. Few things in literature are so 
pathetic as his own lament over the deterioration 
of his nature, in his Dejection , an Ode. The details 
of this malady, and what it led to, have not yet 
been fully told. 

Charles Lamb came to visit him at Keswick in 
1802. In 1803 he started with the Wordsworths, on 
their memorable Scottish tour ; but left them in a 
fortnight, and did wonderful feats of walking alone. 
He now thought of many plans for the recovery of 
health, which were really but plans to flee from 
his own shadow. The frugal Wordsworth forced 
him to accept a loan of £100. He was befriended 
by others, and he sailed for Malta in April 1804. 
There he became secretary to the governor, Sir 
Alexander Ball, an office for which he was entirely 
unsuited. His letters from abroad were hypochon- 
driacal, valetudinarian, and sad in many ways. 
From Malta he went to Sicily, to Naples, and to 
Rome ; but he had to leave Italy with some abrupt- 
ness, an order, it is said, having been issued by 
Napoleon for his arrest, on the ground of some 
republican utterances years before ; and the vessel 
in which he sailed being chased by a French cruiser, 
he threw all his papers ( which included many of 
Wordsworth’s poems ) overboard. In August 1806 
he returned to England. It is unnecessary to 
trace his subsequent wanderings to and fro, from 
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London to Keswick, to Penrith, to Coleorton, to 
Bristol, and to Bridgwater. At London he began 
what might have been a very remarkable series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution ; but the experi- 
ment failed, from the same cause that previous ones 
had failed. He next thought of a fresh venture in 
journalism, and projected a new weekly paper, The 
Friend , for which he got a number of subscribers. 
It was printed at Penrith at his own expense. The 
Wordsworths took him into their house at Allan 
Bank, Grasmere, for the winter ; and while Coleridge 
wrote most of the panel's -for The Friend himself, 
Wordsworth supplied him with some of the articles, 
and Sarah Hutcninson transcribed them week by 
week for the press. The paper lived from August 
1809 to March 1810. The habit of opium-eating, 
which had now obtained a fatal ascendency, could 
not be hidden from his friends ; and at this junc- 
ture the Wordsworths, with the greatest delicacy, 
tried their utmost to help and to befriend him. 
They were misunderstood. He went up to London 
in 1810, and% strange cloud (the full story of which 
has yet to he told) obscured for a time the old 
relationship between the households. A partial 
estrangement lasted for some years, but was at 
length overcome by the friendly offices of Henry 
Crabb Robinson. 

During Coleridge’s later years in London he 
lived for four yearn with an old Bristol friend, 
John Morgan, at Hammersmith. He first tried the 
experiment of lecturing on Shakespeare. Occa- 
sionally his appearances were brilliant ; more 
usually they were absolute failures. His conversa- 
tional powers, however, seem to have increased, 
while his success .as a lecturer diminished. All his 
life he had been in the habit of receiving gifts freely 
from such friends as the Beaumonts* and the 
Wedgwoods, from Stuart, and Wordsworth, and 
De (Juincey ; and though he occasionally did 
generous things to others, his neglect of the primal 
duties to his own family put a severe strain upon 
the tie that bound these friends to hito. 

The remaining years of his life werp spent at 
Highgate with Mr and Mrs Gillman* whdse kind- 
ness and consideration were unbounded. Though a 
wreck of his former self, the baleful opiuirrdiabit 
lessened, as Coleridge grew older, and he was able 
to do a good deal of miscellaneous writing. Some 
of his best prose work was written at Highgate. 
Though a dreamy and often unintelligible sage, lie 
became a sort of oracle to a circle of enthusiastic 
admirers that gathered round him, and he com- 
pletely fascinated the young men, who made their 
weekly pilgrimages to Gillman’s house to hear him 
talk. As the years went on, his health somewhat 
improved, and he was even able to make occasional 
visits. In 1829 he took a short tour with the 
Wordsworths, accompanying the poet and his 
daughter to the Rhine. He died on the 23d July 
1834, and was buried at Highgate. 

As a Poet, Critic, and Philosopher (the three 
functions having been combined by Coleridge as 
they had never been by any previous Englishman ) 
he was certainly a star of the first magnitude in 
the firmament of letters. For originality, insight, 
grace, musicalness, deft subtlety of thought, natural- 
ness and charm of diction, he had only one rival 
amongst the poets of the Renaissance. It is true 
there nave been greater poets in England, but there 
lias been no greater poetical critic in British litera- 
ture. Coleridge was a critic of poets ( and the poets 
have, as a rule, been the best critics of each other ). 
As yet there is no estimate of the literary revival 
which Coleridge and Wordsworth inaugurated 
that is superior to what the former wrote in his 
Biographia Literaria; and he was a philosophical 
critic, because he was a philosopher amongst the 
poets. He may be said to have inaugurated a new 


era by his poetic idealism, and by introducing the 
spirit of Plato alike into his poetry and his literary 
criticism. As a philosopher, however, he does not 
occupy the foremost place. He was too miscel- 
laneous, too assimilative, and his intellect too 
meteoric and vagrant for speculative originality of 
the highest order. But he was one of the most 
suggestive of critics. Though not profoundly 
learned, he was very widely read ; and he did more to 
leaven English philosophy, literature, and theology' 
with the depth and the free spirit of Germany, 
than any one of his contemporaries. He vitalised 
whatever lie discussed ; and his writings will prob- 
ably continue to kindle successive generations, and 
to fascinate them, even while they fail to convince. 

Coleridge’s most important works are: Poems (1876) ; 
Wallenstein (1800); The Friend (1809-10); Remorse 
(1813); Christabel, Kubla Khan, (181G); The States- 
man's Manual (1816); SibytliiM. Leaves (1817); Bio- 
graphia Literaria (1817); Aid 8 to Reflection (1826). 
Posthumously published— four volumes of Literary 
Remains (1836-38) ; Confession* of an Enquiring Spirit 
(1840) ; Essay on Method (1845). 

The chief authorities in referenoe to Coleridge are 
Letters, Con vernations, and Recollection *, by Allflop ( 1836 ) ; j 
Cottle’s Early Recollection s (1837); GiUjuan's Life 
(1838); Coleridge’s Letters to Sir Cfeorge and Lady 
Beaumont (1886) ; Mrs Sandford’s Thomas Poole and his 
Friends (1889); the BUxjr aphid Literaria (1817); De 
Quinccy’s 1 a T. Coleridge/ in his Recollections of the Lakes 
( 1857 ) ; Eliza MeteyardTs Group of Englishmen , J795-1S15 
(1871) ; the Memoirs of Wordsworth (1861); Southey’s 
* Life and Correspondence ( I860) ; Limb’s Letters ( 1888 ) ; 
Mr Traill’s Coleridge (1884); and Alois Brandi’s S. T. 
Coleridge and the English Romantic School (1882). A 
complete and exhaustive biography was commenced in 
1888 by his grandson, Mr Ernest Coleridge. 

Coleridge, Sara, the gifted’ daughter of the 
great Coleridge, was born, 22d December 1802, at 
Greta Hall, near Keswick, where she was brought 
up by Southey. She grew up a remarkably sweet 
and graceful girl, with already more than a woman’s 
intellect. Her 4 depth of meditative eye ’ is noticed 
by Wordsworth in the finest lines of his rather poor 
poem, the Triad (1828), the otlidr maidens of the 
group being Edith Southey and Dora W ords worth. 
Sara early showed remarkable powers of mind, 
with all her father’s leaning towards psychology 
and abstract thought. At twenty she published, 
to aid her brother Derwent’s college expenses, a 
translation of Martin Dobrizhofer’s Latin Account of 
the A bipones ( 1784 ), and three years later the ‘ Loyal 
Servitor’s ’ memoirs of the Chevalier Bayard. In 
1829 she married her cousin, Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, and on his death in 1843 succeeded him in 
the task of annotating ami editing her father’s 
writings. Her health failed early, and she died 
3d May 1852. Her own works were Pretty Lessons 
for Good Children (1834), and Phantasmion (1837), 
a somewhat remarkable fairy-tale. Her Memoirs 
and Letters were edited by her daughter in 1873. — 
Her son, Herbert Coleridge, born in 1830, was 
educated at Eton and Balliol College, took a double- 
first in 1852, and was called to the bar, but devoted 
himself to the study of comparative philology. 
Elected a member of the Philological Society m 
1857, he threw himself with enthusiasm into its 
ambitious project of a standard English dictionary, 
and was practically editor in its earlier stages. 
His own works were a Glossarial Index to the 
Printed English Literature of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury ( 1859), and an excellent essay on King Arthur, 
printed after his untimely death (at London, 23d 
April 1861 ) by the Philological Society. 

Colerooil, the largest and most northeriy 
branch from the Kaveri, flows 94 nnles, chiefly 
between Trichinopoly and Tan j ore, into the Bay of 
Bengal. It is remarkable for its two weirs or 
dams, the anicuts , constructed in 1856. 
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Coles* Cowper Phipps, naval architect, born in 
Hampshire in 1819, early entered the navy, and 
liecame lieutenant in 1846 and captain in 1856. 
In 1855 he constructed a gun-raft, which was 
favourably reported on ; from 1856 he was engaged 
in experiments, and ultimately produced a form of 
turret-ship, the general idea of which had probably 
occurred to him independently, although its de- 
velopment owed much to the invention of Ericsson 
(q.v.). A vessel was built from his designs, with 
little more than 6 feet of freeboard ; it was com- 
missioned as the Captain early in 1870, and on 
7th September turned bottom upwards in a gale, 
and sank oft* Cape Finisterre, almost all on board, 
including Coles, being drowned. 

Coleseed. See Rape. 

Colesliill, a market-town of Warwickshire, 10 
miles ENE. of Birmingham. Pop. of parish, 2356. 

Colet, John, born in London about 1467, was the 
eldest son of a family of twenty-two. His father, 
Sir Henry Colet, was twice Loro Mayor of London. 
Colct studied at- Oxford with the view of entering 
the church, and aliout 1493 made a prolonged visit 
to the Continent, travelling through France into 
Italy. While in Italy he became acquainted with 
the views of Savonarola, which subsequent study 
and experience led him to regard with increasing 
approval. Having returned to England in 1496, 
and been ordained priest, lie delivered at Oxford a 
series of lectures on the Epistles of St Paul, which 
attracted great attention, his principles of interpre- * 
tation being at every point opposed to those of the 
scholastic theologians. In 1498 Erasmus came to 
Oxford, and it is one of Colet’s chief claims to 
remembrance that lie powerfully influenced that 
scholar’s opinions on the proper methods of Scrip- 
ture interpretation and on the value of the scholas- 
tic philosophy. In 1505 Colet was made Dean of St 
Paul’s, London, and in this office still continued to 
deliver lectures on different books of Scripture, 
which gave rise to much diversity of opinion. 
With the large fortune he inherited on the death of 
his father, Colet founded St Paul’s School ( q.v. ). At 
this school 153 scholars were received, w r hose educa- 
tion was conducted in a spirit far in advance of the 
time. On account of Colet ’s vigorous denunciation 
of the ignorance and corruption of the clergy, j 
charges of heresy were brought against him, but 
Archbishop Warliam refused to support them. 
Colet also spoke out strongly against the French 
warn of Henry VIII., who, nevertheless, always 
treated him with regard. In 1518, feeling his 
end approaching, Colet appointed the Mercers’ 
Company of London as managers of his school — a 
step of decisive importance, as it was the first 
example of lay management of an educational in- 
stitution. He died of dropsy, 16th September 1519. 

Of late years it has been conclusively shown that 
Colet w r as one of the most striking figures of his 
time in England. He was not a great scholar, and 
he left no writings that entitle him to remem- 
brance ; but by his clear view' of the urgent need of 
reform in the church, and by the intensity of his 
religious convictions, he gavo an impulse to men 
like Sir Thomas More and Erasmus, which influ- 
enced their whole life-work. At the same time, 
Colet, though an ardent religious reformer, never 
entertained the thought of a formal rupture with 
Rome. His foundation of St Paul’s School, and 
the character he gave to that institution, entitles 
him to an eminent place among educational re- 
formers. See Seebohm’s Oxford tie formers (2d ed. 
1869), and the Rev. J. H. Lup ton’s Life of Colct 
(1887). 

Colewort# See Cabbage. 

Colfax, Schuyler, American statesman, born 
at 'New York, 23d March 1823, removed in 1836 to 


Indiana, where in 1845 he acquired a newspaper at 
South Bend, which he made the most influential 
Whig journal in the district. He was a delegate 
to the Whig conventions of 1848 and 1852; he w r as 
returned to congress in 1854 by the newly-formed 
Republican party, ami re-elected until 1869, being 
thrice chosen Speaker ; and in 1868 he was elected 
vice-president of the United States, in Grant’s first 
term. Implicated, apparently unjustly, . in the 
Credit Mobilier charges of 1873, he spent the 
remainder of his life in political retirement, mak- 
ing public .appearances only on the lecture plat- 
form, and died at Mankato, in Minnesota, 13th 
January 1885. See his Life by O. J. Hollister 
(New York, 1886). 

Colibri* See Humming-bird. 

Colic ( Gr. colon, ‘ the large intestine ; ’ see 
Intestines), a name employed by the later Greek 
and the Roman physicians to denote diseases 
attended with severe pain and flatulent distension 
of the abdomen, without diarrhoea orMooseness of 
the bowels. The disease (commonly called gripes 
or belly-ache) is now' generally believed to be spas- 
modic in character, and to be dependent upon 
irregular contractions of the muscular coat of the 
intestines : its supposed particular connection with 
the colon, or large intestine, however, is not 
usually to be made out from the symptoms. Pain- 
ful disorders of the bowels are very frequent in 
persons who are not attentive to the regular 
evacuations, especially when they are exposed to 
cold so as to experience chill or coldness of the 
feet, w'hicli w'ill often suffice to bring on an attack 
of colic. 0 The disease is usually attended with 
Constipation (q.v.), and ceases when the regular 
action of the bowels is restored, although often in 
this case the operation of medicine is attended by 
continued pain for a time. Warm fomentations to 
the abdomen may be employed with advantage, 
sometimes medicated with opium, or decoction of 
poppy-heads ; and great relief is commonly experi- 
enced from friction with a warm liniment, such as 
opodeldoc, or the soap and opium liniment. Pres- 
sure with the hand over the painful part commonly 
diminishes the suffering for the time in simple 
colic, but increases it in more serious diseases. 
Warmth to the feet, and the recumbent posture, 
are also to be recommended. In very severe or 
protracted cases opium may he taken internally. 
A good remedy in such cases is a full dose c>f 
castor-oil (one ounce or more for an adult), with 
30 or 35 drops of laudanum, or of solution of 
morphia. (Opiates should not be given to children 
except under medical advice, and in very reduced 
doses.) When colic resists such mild and simple 
remedies as the above — when it is accompanied l»y 
tenderness of the belly, or by hard swelling in any 
part of it— when constipation is obstinate, or vomit- 
ing is present — when tliere is feverishness, or ten- 
dency to exhaustion — or when there is reason to 
believe that it may depend on any other cause than 
the mere accumulation of the products of digestion 
in the intestines, no time should he lost in seeking 
the best medical assistance that can be procured ; 
for colic is closely allied as a symptom to several 
very severe and dangerous diseases. One of these 
complicated forms of colic is termed Ileus, or iliac 
passion ( from the idea that its seat was in the small 
intestine — ileum). It is attended with obstruction 
of the bowels, often from mechanical twisting or 
involution of one part with another ( hence termed 
volvulus). This is, of course, a disease of extreme 
danger. The only treatment that can be attempted 
without medical assistance is the employment of 
large injections by the low'er bowel, and opium in 
moderate and repeated doses ( J grain to 1 groin, or 
12 to 20 drops of laudanum) by the mouth, care- 
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fully watched, and discontinued if there is any sign 
of narcotism (see Opium). Colic pains arc also 
present in Peritonitis (q.v.), another most danger- 
ous form of disease; and they form one marked 
symptom of the slow poisoning by lead, occasionally 
observed as the consequence of contamination of 
drinking water by leaden cisterns, &c. In this 
form, the treatment is different from that of 
simple colic, and will be treated of under Lead- 
poisoning. 

Colftgny, Gaspard de, one of the greatest 
Frenchmen of the 16th century, was born at 
Ch&tillon-sur-Loing, February 16, 1517. At the 
age of twenty-two lie began liis career as a soldier, 
and greatly distinguished himself in the wars which 
Francis I. and Henry II. carried on against Spain. 
By Henry 11. he was appointed colonel-general of 
the French infantry, and the severe system of dis- 
cipline he introduced gave a new character to the 
art of war in the 16th century. In 1552 he was 
made admiral of France, though he never com- 
manded on the sea. By holding the town of St 
Quentin (1557) with a handful of men for seventeen 
days against the army of Spain, he was the means 
of' saving his country. It was during his im- 
irisonment, after the capture of this town, that 
ie embraced the views of the Huguenots, to the 
furtherance of which tiie rest of his life was con- 
secrated. On the accession of Francis If. in 1559, 
the Guises became all-powerful, and their interest 
and fanaticism led them to oppose all toleration of 
the Huguenots. To obtain this toleration, how- 
ever, was Coligny’s great aim, and by his high 
character and his abilities as a statesman and 
general, he succeeded in conjunction with the 
heads of the Bourbon family in effecting the 
treaty known as the ‘Pacification of Amboise ’ 
(1563), by which the Huguenots were allowed 
freedom of worship. This concession having 
been gradually withdrawn by the queen -mother, 
Catharine de’ Medicis, the second Huguenot war 
broke out in 1567, when, on the death of the 
Prince of Condo, Coligny was appointed general- 
issimo of the forces of Henry of Navarre, afterwards 
Henry IV. of France. Both parties having grown 
weary of the war, peace was concluded in 1570 on 
the liasis of the treaty of Amboise, mainly through 
Coligny’s energy. Catharine de’ Medicis, how- 
ever, again becoming alarmed at the growing power 
of the Huguenots, and especially at the ascendency 
of Coligny over the young king, Charles IX, deter- 
mined by one desperate stroke to regain her power. 
In 1572, a numerous body of the Huguenot nobles 
having been drawn to Paris by the marriage of 
Henry of Navarre with Margaret, the sister of the 
king, the massacre of St Bartholomew took place, 
when Coligny was murdered in his bed, and his 
body thrown into the street by Henry of Guise and 
his followers. 

In his personal character Coligny was one of the 
noblest Frenchmen of his time. His religious zeal 
was purely disinterested, and he had deeply at 
heart the welfare of his country. His great aim 
was to make the Huguenots a national party, and 
by their enthusiasm to defeat the schemes of Spain, 
who he saw was l>ent on supremacy in western 
Europe. Had he lived a few years longer the 
history of French Protestantism would have been 
different. Coligny’s wide views are further seen in 
his unsuccessful attempts to found Protestant 
colonies in Brazil and North America. See his 
Life by Blackburn (2 vols. Phila. 1869), Bender 
(Eng. trans. 1884), and Delaborde (3 vols. Paris, 
1880). 

Coli'ma, a Mexican state on the Pacific coast, 
with an area of 2694 sq. m., and a pop. (1882) of 
72,591. The soil is very fertile, the climate warm ; 


large quantities of colFee, sugar, rice, tobacco, 
maize, and cotton are grown. The capital, Colima, 
1450 feet above the sea, about 40 miles ENE. of 
the port of Manzanillo, is regularly built, with 
narrow streets crossing at light angles, and has 
several largo cotton-factories. Pop. (1882 ) 26,251. 
Beyond the state frontier, about 35 miles NE. of 
the capital, rises the volcano of Colima (12,750 
feet), which burst out in June 1869. 

Colin. See Virginian Quail. 

Coliseum. See Amphitheatre. 

Coll, one of the Argyllshire Hebrides, 16 miles 
W. of Tobermory in Mull. It is 13 miles long, 1 to 
3J broad, and 30 sq. m. in area. It nowhere 
exceeds 326 feet in height ; mica-slate is the pre- 
dominant rock ; and more than a third of the sur- 
face is cultivated or in pasture. Pop. (1801 ) 1162 ; 
( 1881 ) 643. 

Collar-bone, or Clavicle (q.v.), is in man, 
as in most mammals, the only bone directly con- 
necting the upper extremity with the skeleton of 
the trunk. It is consequently very often broken, 
more often than any other l>one except perhaps 
the radius. Under proper treatment, te children 
sometimes even without treatment, it readily re- 
unites without any impairment of the usefulness 
of the limb. But it is very difficult to maintain 
such exact adjustment that no irregularity of the 
surface of the bone will remain ; and as it lies 
close under the skin, the resulting deformity is 
often visible. 

Collateral. See Consanguinity, Succes- 
sion. Collateral Security is an additional and 
separate security for the performance of an obliga- 
tion. 

Collation. See Benefice. 

Col'l<*, a town of Italy, on the Elsa, 24 miles 
SSW. of Florence. It has an old cathedral and 
castle. Pop. 5090. 

Collect, a short form of prayer, peculiar to the 
liturgies of the Western Church, it consists of a 
single sentence, conveying one main petition, which 
is based on an attribute ascribed to God in the 
opening invocation, ami closing with an ascription 
of praise or a pleading of the merits of Christ. 
Thus much for the structure of these prayers, which, 
whether in Latin or English, may he described, 
alike from their noble rhythmical harmony and from 
their pathos and devout simple earnestness, as 
models of liturgical petitions; the etymology of 
their name is more difficult to determine, beyond 
the fact that it is from the Latin colligcre , ‘to 
collect.’ According to some, the prayer was so 
called because, as in the English Prayer-book, it 
collects or -condenses the teachings of the epistle 
and gospel for the day ; lmt this explanation 
applies only to the class of special collects. Accord- 
ing to others, the term' implies that the prayer 
collects and sums up all the previous petitions, or 
gathers and offers up in one comprehensive form all 
the spoken and unspoken petitions of the people. 
Both these derivations are open to serious objec- 
tions, and neither has any Historical basis; the 
most probable view is that which traces the name 
to the collccta , or assembly of the people for divine 
service, at which certain prayers ( orntiones ad col' 
lectam) were said, distinct from the later prayers of 
the mass ( orationcs ad missam). Of the collects 
used in the liturgy of the Church of England, some, 
including most of those for saints’ days — since, the 
old collects were mainly prayers for the saints’ 
intercession — were composed at the Reformation, 
or even later ; but most, taken from the old Roman 
Missal, are derived from the Sacramentaries of 
Popes Leo, Gelasius, and Gregory (5th and 6th 
centuries). The remoter source of the weekly 
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collects Freeman finds in the hymns of the Eastern 
Church, founded on the gospels, of which these col- 
lects would thus be the ‘very quintessence.’ In 
J the English Pmyer-ltook, for every Sunday there is 
r a proper collect ;, with corresponding epistle and 

S i; and this collect stands for every day in the 
iiig week, except in the case of festivals and 
their eves or vigils, which have collects of their 
own. Good Friday alone has three collects; and 
during Advent and Lent the collect for the first day 
of the season is repeated after the collect for the 
week. 

Collections at Churches* The collections 
which are still made at all churches in Scotland— 
either at the church-doors before the service, or in 
the church after it — were, till a comparatively 
recent period, the principal fund for the support of 
•the poor. The proceeds of these collections were 
originally under the cOptrol of the kirk-session, and 
remain so under certain restrictions. By a pro- 
clamation of \ the Privy -council in 1693, it was 
ordered that \one-half of the sums so collected, and 
of dues received by the kirk-session, be paid over 
into the general fund for the support of the poor. 
The other half has generally been applied for the 
relief of sudden or temporary distress. The kirk- 
session may be called upon by any single heritor to 
account for its management of this remaining half. 
By the Poor-law Amendment Act, 1845, it is enacted 
that in all parishes in which it has been agreed that 
an assessment shall ( be levied for the relief of the 
poor, all moneys arising from the ordinary church 
collections shall In future belong to, and he at the 
disposal of, the kirk-session ; provided, however, 
that they shall be applied to no purposes other 
than those to which they were, in whole or in part, 
legally applicable before the date of the act. A 
power is reserved to the heritors to examine the 
accounts of the kirk-session, ami to inquire into 
the manner in which the collections are applied ; 
and the session-clerk is enjoined to report annually 
as to the application of the moneys, to the Board of 
Supervision. The collections made at Dissenting 
meeting-houses, under which denomination Episco- 
pal chapels are included, are entirely at the disposal 
of the congregations, and do not form part of the 
poor’s funds. The making of a collection is projierly 
the province of the minister and elders ; hut when 
they neglect the duty the heritors have been in use 
to perform it. See Black’s Parochial Ecclesiastical 
Law of Scotland (1888), p. 145. 

In England there are no regular collections at 
churches as in Scotland. The alms collected in 
chapels, as well as in parish churches, during the 
reading of the offertory, are declared by the rubric 
to he at the disposal of the incumbent and church- 
wardens of the parish, and not of the minister or 
proprietor of the chapel. If the minister and 
churchwardens disagree as to the distribution of 
the alms, they shall he disposed of as the ordinary 
shall appoint. 

Collectivism is a word of recent origin, in- 
tended to express the central idea in the economic 
theory of socialism, that industry should he carried 
on with a collective capital. It means that capital 
should not be owned and controlled by individuals, 
but by groups of associated workers, that it should 
he the joint property of the community or other 
form of social organisation. Its exact meaning 
depends very much on the form of socialism with 
which the principle is connected. See Socialism. 

College (Lat. collegium , ‘a collection or assem- 
blage’). In its Homan signification, a college 
signified any association of persons for a specific 
purpose, anil was in many cases practically what 
we call a corporation. It required also to be incor- 
porated by some sort of public authority, springing 


either from the senate or the emperor. A college 
could not consist of fewer than three persons, 
according to the well-known maxim, ‘ three make a 
college ’ (Dig. 50, tit. 16, 1. 85). Some of these 
colleges were for purely mercantile purposes, but 
there were others which had religious objects in 
view, such as the colleges of pontinces and augurs, 
&c., and some were political, as the colleges of the 
tribunes of the plebs. With us, a college is an in- 
corporation, company, or society of persons joined 
together generally for literary or scientific purposes, 
and frequently possessing peculiar or exclusive 
privileges. See Physicians (College of), Sur- 
geons (College of), Heralds’ College. Veiy 
often in England a college is an endowed institution 
connected with a university, having for its obiect 
the promotion of learning. In this relation a college 
is a sub-cornoration— i.e. a member of the body 
known as the university. For a more detailed 
account of college in tins sense, see University, 
Oxford, Cambridge. In Scotland and in America 
the distinction between the college as the member 
ami the university as the body has been lost sight 
of ; and wo consequently hear of colleges granting 
degrees, a function which in the English and in the 
original European view of the matter belonged ex- 
clusively to the university. Where there is hut one 
college in a university, as is the case in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow universities, the two bodies are of 
course identical. Trinity College, Dublin, is prac- 
tically the university. Owens College is a branch 
of the Victoria University. University College 
is a very usual name for recently founded institu- 
tions for the higher learning in the United King- 
dom. Sifnie of the public schools are colleges, and 
many secondary schools are so called. Theological 
schools often bear this name, which is sometimes 
given to a hospital. In Germany there are no 
colleges in the English sense. In France the 
name of college is sometimes given to the local 
branches of the University of France (q.v.) ; as also 
to a school, corresponding, however, more to the 
Gymnasium (q.v.) of Germany than to the gram- 
mar-school of tnis country. The principal colleges 
have articles under special heads ; see King’s 
College, University College (London). 

College lie France, originally a College de 
Trois Langues merely, founded by Francis I. in 1530, 
is now a very important educational institution 
giving instruction over a very wide field of litera- 
ture, history, ami science. It is independent of the 
University of France (q.v.), is directly under the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and is supported by 
the government. As in the Sorbonne (q.v.), the 
lectures are gratuitous ; and for the most part are 
designed to attract auditors older than ordinary 
I university students. The college comprises two 
faculties, one literary, one scientific ; anil each lias 
about twenty professors. Amongst the professors 
have been some of the most distinguished scholars 
and scientists in France, such as M. Kenan, M. 
Laboulaye, M. Gaston de Paris, in the literary 
department ; and M. Brown-Sdquard in the science 
division. Amongst the subjects discussed are 
political economy, Assyrian and Egyptian arclwe- 
ology, Arabic, Slavonic literature, French litera- 
ture ; physiology, anatomy, and embryology. 
College of Arms* See Herald. 

College of Justice* See Court of Session. 

Collegiate Churches— so called from having 
a college or chapter, consisting of a dean or 
provost and canons, attached to them— date from 
the 9th century, when such foundations in large 
towns l>ecame frequent. They are under the juris- 
diction of the bishop of the diocese in which they 
are situated, and he exercises visitorial powers over 
them. There were about ninety collegiate churches 
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in England and Wales at the beginning of the 16th 
centuiy, but nearly all of them were suppressed or 
dissolved in Edward VI. ’s reign under the Acts of 
Henry VIII. which followed upon the dissolution 
of the monasteries, and granted the hospitals, 
chantries, and colleges to the crown. Those re- 
maining in England are Westminster, Windsor, 
Wolverhampton, Haytesbury, Middleham; also 
Brecon in Wales, and Galway in Ireland, liipon, 
Manchester, and Southwell have been constituted 
the cathedrals of new dioceses. Some churches 
called collegiate (such as Beverley ) have no chapters. 
In the Homan Catholic Church, no new collegiate 
church can be founded without the sanction of the 
pope, acting on the favourable report of the Con- 

S tion or the Council of Trent, that the necessary 
tions have all been fulfilled, such as suitable 
population and locality, adequate buildings, sulli- 
cient endowments, and the assent of the diocesan 
bishop ; while a priority of rank in their class is 
conceded to some such churches, distinguished by 
the title ‘ effiinent ’ (insignis). The History of 
Renfrewshire (1886) contains a very full and in- 
teresting account of the collegiate church of Castle- 
Semple, founded in 1504. 

Collcm'bola* the name given by Sir John 
Lubbock to a tribe of wingless insects, to which the 
Podura (q.v.) or spring- tail belongs ; though he 
and other entomologists question their claim to 
be called insects. 


Colley, Sin George, major-general, was born 
in 1835, and in 1852 received an ensigncy in the 2d 
or Queen’s Foot, whose headquarters, then in the 
eastern frontier of Cape Colony, he joined in 1854. 
He was a border magistrate in 1857-58, surveyed 
the Trans-kei country, and served with his regiment 
in China in 1860. ’He was then for some years 
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major of brigade at Plymouth, and a professor at 
the Staff College. He ably managed the transport 
service in the Ashanti expedition, and in 1875 ac- 
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eompanied Sir Garnet Wolseley to Natal, where lie 
was for some time colonial treasurer, and prepared 

■» VI. 1 ...... Tvnntii’iial and 
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a valuable report and map of the Transvaal and 
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Swaziland. Vrom 1876 to 1880, except for a short 
period of service as chief of Wolseley’s stall in Zulu- 
fand and the Transvaal, he was private secretary 
to Lord Lytton, then viceroy in India, ' Appointed 
governor and commander-in-chief of Natal in April 
1880, he commanded his small force against the 
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Boers at Laing’s Nek and Ingo<m, and fell, shot 
■ -* “ * ” • I, e-bullr A i* 


through the forehead by a rille-bullet, in the attack 
on Majuba Hill, February 27, 1881. 

Collie. Tile origin of the collie is somewhat 
obscure, hut great antiquity is claimed for it 
Buffon has gone so far as to call it the oldest 
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known breed'of dogs, an opinion not Jipwj4cncrftlly 
entertained ; though it 
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enierumimi ; is only reasonable to suppose 

that the ancients, after providing a dog lor the 
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cliase, next turned their attention to 


guardian for their flocks. For many years collies 
were confined to Scotland and the northern counties 
of England, until their good points as a graceful 
and intelligent companion attracting more atten- 
tion, they were taken south in large numbem, and 
tn 


lion, wiey were : , 

became tne most jmpular breed of the day. 1 hanks 
to judicious breeding and a large expenditure of 
money » the best show collies are now all found in 
England. Tempted by the demand for black-aml- 
tan dogs, a cross with the Gordon setter was 
resorted to, producing many collies with the flat 
ears and open coat of the setter, a cross to he 
avoided at all costs. In judging the collie the fact 
* rotten tli 
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should never be forgotten that it is meant to clo 
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work in all weathers, requiring the l>est of legs 
feet, a close coat, and a strong active body 


and feet, » uiuoc »mvi ”**n — v , ,r 

capable of great spee.1 ; ami that a long and heauti- 
ful coat, if unaccompanied by a thick under-coat, 


is a hindrance, not a protection. The chief points 
of the collie are — head long and sharp, with 
bright, keen eyes, set rather close together, and a 
small ear drooping slightly at the tips; back 
strong and muscular ; legs with plenty of bone and 
not too much feather, bare below the hocks; feet 
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round and cat-like. The collie should have a 
short dense under-coat fitted to withstand the 
severest wet or cold, with a long and beautiful 
outer-coat springing from it; round the neck this 
coat develops into a ‘ ruff ’ or 1 Mil * which sticks 
out in front and on each side to!' a great length, 
adding largely to the dog’s beauty. Many anec- 
dotes are told of the collie, who from Ins 
intimate association w ith man has acquired almost 
human intelligence, a good ‘dog being able to 
separate the sheep under his canp from those of 
other flocks. The collie often deteriorates in in- 
telligence when kept merely as a companion ; lie 
is apt to get cross-tempered, a fact which the 
slieplierd does not consider a fault, as it prevents 
strangers interfering with the sheep. But when 
not spoilt no flog makes such an agreeable com- 
panion as the collie, as bis instinct is to attach 
liimself to one person to whom lie becomes devoted. 

Collier* Arthur, metaphysician, the son of a 
clergyman, was born in 1680 at Langford Magna, 
Wiltshire, studied at Oxford, and became rector of 
the family living at Langford in 1704, remaining 
there till his death in 1732. At Balliol College, 
Collier bad devoted liimself to the study of Descartes 
and Malebranche; and his notable book, Clams 
Universalis , or a New Inquiry after Truth, being a 
Demonstration of the Non-Existence and Impossi- 
bility of the External World (which, though pub- 
lished in 1713, was written ten years before), coin- 
cides in a remarkable way with Berkeley’s Theory 
of Vision (published 1709). He was a High-Church- 
man, and wrote also A Specimen of True Philosophy 
( 1 730 ) and a Logology ( 1732 ). 

Collier* Jeremy, nonjuror and purifier of the 
English stage, was bom at Stow r cum Quy, in 
Cambridgeshire, 23d September 1650. His father 
was a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswich, and here 
and at Caius College, Cambridge, he was educated, 
graduating B. A. m 1672. For six yearn he was 
rector of Ampton, near Bury St Edmunds, and 
for some years before the Revolution be was 
lecturer at Gray’s Inn. His reply to Dr Gilbert 
Burnet’s Inquiry into the State of Affairs ( 1688) cost 
him some months' imprisonment in New'gate. He 
next waged w arfare on the crow’n with a succession 
of incisive pamphlets, carrying his refusal to recog- 
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ni.se the authority of the government so far as 
hardly to he persuaded hy his friends to let them 
hail him out of prison when arrested in 1692 on 
suspicion of being involved in a treasonable plot. 
In 1696, along with two other clergymen, he out- 
raged public feeling hy solemnly pronouncing 
alisolution, without any public confession, on the 
scallold at Tyburn upon the heads of F riend and 
Parky ns just before their execution for a plot to 
murder the king. For this gross and public 
offence he was obliged to go into hiding, but 
though he was formally outlawed, no attempt wiis 
made to punish him. In 1697 he published his 
famous Short View of the Immorality mid Prof one- 
ness of the English Stage, which fell like a thunder- 
bolt among the wits. The boldness of the , 
onslaught can only be understood by remembering j 
the greatness of the odds and the might of his ! 
antagonists. ‘It is inspiriting,’ says Macaulay, 

1 to see how gallantly the solitary outlaw advances 
to attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distributes I)is swashing blows right and 
left among Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
treads the wretched D’Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath hi$ieet,:fejrul strikes with all his strength 
full at thet^^eHng crest of Dry den.’ Collier’s 
argument country with it, and brought 

back the EhgjishTdraina to good morals and good 
sense. That excessive stage-profligacy which was 
a mere reaction against the rigidity of Puritan- 
ism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity of 
contemporary social morals, at once disappeared, 
and the theatre in England again became a mirror 
in which nature and truth were reflected without 
distortion. But it was not without a struggle that 
the wits consented to be worsted. Congreve and 
Vanbrugh, with many of the smaller fry, answered 
angrily but weakly, and were crushed anew by the 
redoubtable nonjuror, who was ‘ complete master 
of the rhetoric of honest indignation. ‘Contest,’ 
says Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight ; he was not to 
be frighted from his purpose dr his prey.’ The 
great Dryden stood apart at first, but at length in 
the preface to his Fables (1700) acknowledged with 
a noble honesty that he had been justly reproved. 

‘I shall say the less of Mr Collier,’ he says, 
‘because in many things he has taxed me justly*; 
and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and 
expressions of mine which can be truly argued of 
obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and retract 
them. If lie be my enemy, let him triumph ; if he 
be my friend, as I have given him no personal 
occasion to be otherwise, lie will be glad of my 
repentance. It becomes me not to draw my pen 
in the defence of a bad cause, when I have so" often 
drawn it for a good one.* But Dryden complained, 
and fairly, that his antagonist had often perverted 
his meaning, that he was ‘ too much given to 
horse-play in his raillery, and came to battle like a 
dictator from the plough.’ Spite, however, of all 
its pedantry and overstatement of the case, and 
its faults of taste and of relative proportion in 
charges made with equal indignation, the Short 
View was a noble protest against evil, and was 
as effective as it deserved to be. 

Collier continued to preach to a congregation of 
Nonjurors(q.v.),andwas consecrated bishop in 1713. 

A great controversy soon rent the nonjunng com- 
munity on the lawfulness of returning to certain 
‘ usages * allowed in the communion-office of the 
first prayer-1>ook of Edward VI., which Collier’s 
party preferred to the revision of 1552. Collier 
at length pronounced these usages essential , and 
not unnaturally laid himself open to a charge of 
holding Ilomish views. He masqueraded as ‘ Sere- 
in ias, Primus Anglo- Britannia Episcopus’in some 
abortive attempts to form a union with the Eastern 


I Church. His last years were racked by the 
torments of the stone, from which he found relief 
in death, April 26, 1726. Of his forty-two books 
and pamphlets, those on the stage alone are still 
read. The fifth edition of his famous treatise 
(1730) contains all the successive pamphlets which 
fortified the first. His largest works were the 
Great Historical , Geographical, Genealogical , and 
Poetical Dictionary (4 vols. folio, 1701-21), and An 
Ecclesiastical History of Great Britain . . . to 
the end of the Reign of Charles II. (2 vols. folio, 
1708-14; new ed.’by T. Lathlmry, with Life, 9 
vols. 1852). 

Collier, ♦John, known under the pseudonym of 
‘Tim Bobbin,’ was the son of the curate of Stret- 
ford, near Manchester, and from 1739 to his death 
in 1786 was master of a school at Milnrow, near 
Rochdale. He early wrote verse and painted 
grotesque pictures ; his rhyming satire, The 
Blackbird, appeared in 1739, and his View of the 
Lancashire Dialect ( in humorous dialogue), his most 
notable production, in 1775. It has been often 
reprinted. Other works are Truth in a Mask , The 
Fortune-teller, and The Human Passions (120 
engravings, with verse descriptions ). 

Collier, John Payne, Shakespearian critic and 
commentator, was born in London, 11th January 
1789, son of an unprosperous merchant who had 
succeeded as a reporter and journalist. His parents 
were friends of Lamb, Hazlitt, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth. The boy passed some years at Leeds, 
and early began to write. Still a boy, he became 
parliamentary reporter for the Times, next for 
the Morning Chronicle, and wrote regularly for 
the latter down to 1847. His call to the bar was 
delayed till 1829, probably through the odium he 
incurred by a foolish volume of satirical verse. His 
real literary career commenced in 1820 with the 
publication of The Poetical Decameron. From 1825 
to 1827 he issued a new edition of Dodsley's Old 
| Plays , and in 1831 his best work, a History of 
English Dramatic Poetry to the Time of Shake- 
speare, and Annals of the Stage to the Restoration . 
This opened up to him the libraries of Lord Francis 
Gower, afterwards Lord Egerton and Earl of Elles- 
mere, arrd of the Duke of Devonshire, the latter 
appointing him his librarian. From 1835 to 1839 
Collier published his New Facts regarding the life 
and works of Shakespeare, followed hy an edition 
of Shakespeare (8 vols. 1842-44), and supplemented 
hy Shakespeare's Library {2 vols. 1844), a reprint 
ot the histories, novels, and early dramas on which 
Shakespeare founded his plays. ' He was one of the 
leading members of the Camden Society from its 
foundation in 1838, and he edited for its issues Bale’s 
Kynge Johan (1838), the Egerton Payers (1840), 
and the 'Trevelyan Papers (1857 and 1863). He 
contributed ten publications ( 1840-44 ) to the Percy 
Society, and twenty-one (1841-51) to the Shake- 
speare Society, of which he was long director. In 
1852 he announced his discoveiy of an extensive 
series of marginal annotations in a 17th-cen- 
tury hand on a copy of the second Shakespeare 
folio (1631-32) he had bought— the famous Perkins 
folio, so called from a name inscribed on the cover. 
Late in the same year he published these to the 
world as Notes and Emendations to the Plays of 
Shakespeare, and calmly lifted them into the text 
in his 1853 edition of Shakespeare, and again in 
his annotated six-volume Shakespeare in 1858. 
The emendations caused a great commotion in the 
literary world, and were furiously applauded or 
furiously assailed. The best Shakespearian students 
were more or less sceptical, hut C. W. Singer and 
E. A. Brae were the first to express openly an 
unfavourable opinion. The latter also attacked 
Collier’s alleged discovery of his suspiciously long- 
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lost notes of Coleridge’s lectures on Shakespeare 
and Milton, delivered in 1811. Collier, in the 
course of abortive proceedings for libel against 
Brae’s publisher, swore to the truth of his state- 
ments respecting both the Perkins folio and his 
Coleridge notes. Meantime he had been judi- 
cious enough to keep his folio from the eves of 
experts, but at length in 18, >9, the Duke of Devon- 
shire, to whose predecessor Collier had given it 
in 1853, sent it, at Sir F. Madden’s request, to 
the British Museum for examination. The result 
was a conclusive proof, by Mr N. Hamilton in 
letters to the Tunes, and more completely in his 
Inquiry . ( 1860), that the boasted 17th-century 
emendations* were entirely recent fabrications. 
Still further forgeries were later brought to light 
in Mr Warner’s Catalogue of MSS. at Dulwich 
College (1883), from which (Jollier had prepared 
three publications for the Shakespeare Society. 
Collier replied angrily in the Times, in his 
long Reply (1860), tlie disingenuousness of which 
injured his • reputation as much as the facts 
* of his antagonist. The controversy widened, but 
every competent writer concluded against Collier, 
the only question that remained uncertain being 
whether he himself was merely a dupe or more. 
Unhappily for the name of a sound scholar ruined 
by one fatal weakness, this too was answered by 
the discoveiy after his death of some manipulated 
books in his own library. In 1847 Collier "was 
named secretary to the Royal Commission on the 
| British Museum, and in 1850 he removed to Maiden- 
I head, where he died 17th September 1883. He 
had enjoyed since October 1850 a civil list pension 
of £100. His later books were A Boolm of Rox- 
burgh e Ballads (1847), Extracts from the Registers 
of the Stationers Company (2 vols. 1848-49 ), The 
Dramatic Works of Thomas Hey wood { 1850-51), a 
good edition of Spenser ( 5 vols. 1862), a series of 
small reprints of rare 18th and 17th century pieces 
in prose and verse (1863-71), Bibliographical and 
Critical Account of the Rarest Books in the English 
Language ( 1865), and An Old Man's Diary Forty 
Years Ago (1871-72). See Dr Ingleby’s Complete 
View of the Shakspere Contra rersy (1861), which 
contains a bibliography of the books. 

Colliers ami Salters. See Serfdom. 

Collimator, a subsidiary telescope used to 
detect or correct errors in collimation (i.e. in 
directing the sight to a fixed object) when adjust- 
ing for transit observations. When the vertical 
thread in the field of view exactly coincides with 
the vertical axis of a telescope, the instrument is 
collimated vertically; and when the horizontal 
spider’s thread just covers the horizontal axis, the 
instrument is correct in horizontal collimation. If 







three solid piers stand on the meridian, so that the 
telescope to be tested can be laid between the col- 
limators and have its axis coincident with both of 
theirs, the principle of correction becomes almost 
self-obvious. Removing the great telescope, the 
collimators (AA' and Bll' in fig.) are adjusted till 


the cross- wires in one coincide perfectly with those 
of the other in all possible positions. Then re- 
placing the ‘transit circle/ it is examined and 
tested by reference, first to one, and then the other 
collimator, the verification requiring that it be 
turned through ISO' till the threads in the three 
lields of view absolutely coincide, and the collima- 
tion is pronounced perfect. 

Practical astronomers set great value on the col- 
limator (in the arrangement just described) for 
having entirely superseded the ‘meridian mark.’ 
By Kitten house’s principle a telescope can become 
its own collimator, especially in determining the 
nadir point. When the axis is vertical over a 
vessel containing mercury, the telescope will be 
collimated when the cross-wires are brougut to exact 
coincidence with their image seen in the mercury. 
See Telescope. 

Collingwood, a town of Ontario, on the south 
shore of Georgian Bay, where it <fonneets the rail- 
ways with the Huron lake steamers. It has several 
factories, ship-yards, and grain-elqvators, and a con- 
siderable trade in lumber and grain. Pop. (1871) 
2829 ; ( 1881 ) about 5000 v /C / . * 

Collinffwood, admiral, 

was born at Newcastle-upon-Ty^/pSfi^ September 
1750. Sent to sea as a volqnjte0ifM ;$he age of 
eleven, his life thenceforth, wf^^^pfejfception of 
some half-dozen years, was sp4nt/w«0ljy on board 
ship. From 1778 his career was ^^^.connected 


slap, prom 1778 lus career was cfosely/connected 
with that of Nelson, whom He followed up the 
ladder of promotion step by Step, until Nelson’s 
death left the topmost round vacant for himself. 
Among the great naval victories hi which Colling- 
wood bore a prominent part, * were those of Lord 
Howe off Brest in 1794; of Lord Jervis off Cape 
St Vincent in 1797 ; and of Trafalgar in 1805, 
where he held the second command. In the last- 
named engagement, his si lip was, by Nelson’s com- 
mand, the first to break through the line of the com- 
bined French and Spanish fleets ; and after Nelson 
had received his death -wound* he assumed the 
chief direction. A peerage was his reward for 
his gallant conduct in this battle. After 
several years’ uneventful service in the Mediter- 
ranean, he died at sea, March 7, 1810, but was j 
buried beside Nelson, in St Paul’s. Colling- 1 
wood was not the stuff great tacticians are made 
of, and his talents os a commander-in-chief were 
at best but mediocre ; but lie was a brave and ! 
capable seaman, earnest and pious as a man, firm • 
and mild as an officer, and admirable as a second ! 
in command. See his Correspondence anxl Life, 
by his son-in-law ( 1828). ! 

Collins. Anthony, deist, was born 21st June j 
1676, at Heston, near Hounslow, in Middlesex, ; 
and was the son of a country gentleman. He 
studied at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, 
and became the disciple and friend of John Locke. ; 
In 1707 he published his Essay concerning the Use 
of Human Reason ; and in 1709, his Priestcraft in 
Perfection. The controversy excited by this last 
work induced Collins to write his Historical and 
Critical Essay on the Thirty-nine Articles. His 
next work was a Vindication of the Divine Attri- 
butes, in reply to King, Archbishop of Dublin, who 
asserted the compatibility of Divine Predestination 
and Human Freedom. Collins was a philoso- 
phical Necessitaiian, and afterwards advocated his 
opinions more fully in his Philosophical Inquiry 
concerning Liberty and Necessity, ( 1715). In 1711 
he visitecl Holland, where he made the friendship 
of Le Clerc and other eminent literati. In 1713 
he published his Discourse on Free-thinking , the 
best known, and the most important of all his 
works ; to it Bentley made reply in his famous 
Remarks. In 1713 Collins made a second visit to 
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Holland ; and in 1718 he was made treasurer for 
« the county of Essex. In 1724 appeared his Grounds 
and Reasons of the Christian Religion. The con* 
tention that no fair interpretation of the Old 
Testament prophecies will secure a correspondence 
between them and their alleged fulfilment in the 
New Testament, created a violent controversy, 
and called forth no fewer than thirty-five replies. 
Two years later he defended himself in his Schetne 
of Literal Prophecy ; and in 1727 he published his 
last work, the Scheme of Literal Prophecy Con • 
sidercd. Collins died 13th December 1729. 




Collins, Mortimer, a versatile writer, was 
born, the son of a solicitor at Plymouth, June 29, 
1827. He was educated at private schools, and 
held for some years a mathematical mastership in 
Guernsey, which he resigned in 1856 to devote him- 
self entirely to literature. He settled at Knowl 
Hill in Berkshire, and kept up an incessant activity 
in the varied forms of articles on current politics, 
novels, and playful verses until his death, 28th 
July 1876. His physical was equal to his mental 
vigour : h e Was tall, and remarkably strong, an 
athlete, a lover of (logs, flowers, and outdoor-life. 
His old-world Toryism and hatred of irrever- 
ence and irreligioh; v, his humour, his wonderful 
facility in extemporising clever verse, his chess- 
playing, not to say his mathematics, made him a 
delightful companion^ ajpd endeared him to such 
friends as R. H. Home, Frederick Locker, Edmund 
Yates, and K. D. Blackmore. His volumes of verse 
were Summer Songs (I860), Idyls and Rhymes 
(1865), and The Inn of Strange Meetings (1871). 
Of his numerous hovels the chief are Sweet Anne 
Page (1868); The Marquis and Merchant (1871); 
Two Plunges far a Pearl (1872) ; Mr Carington , 
\y$ ‘ UoWtTurueT Cotton’ (1873); Transmigration 
( 1874) ; From Midnight to Midnight ( 1875) ; and A 
Fight with Fortune (1876). His second wife, who 
died March 17, 1885, collaborated with him in 
Frances (1874), Sweet and Twenty (1875), and in 
two novels published posthumously, The Village 
Comedy (1876) and You Play me False (1878); 
and wrote alone A Broken Lily ( 1882 ). One of his 
most popular books was The Secret of Long Life 
(1871), a collection of essays at first published 
anonymously. The pious affection of Ins friends 
kept his memory green by editing from bis papers 
Pen Sketches by a Vanished Hand , by Tom Taylor, 
(1879); Attic Salt , a selection of epigrammatic 
sayings from all his books, by F. Kerslake ( 1880) ; 
and Thoughts in My Garden , by E. Yates (1882). 
See his wife’s account of bis Life (1877), and his 
Select Poetical Works ( 1886 ). 


Collins, William, a distinguished English 
poet, was born at Chichester, 25th December 1721. 
His father was a hatter in that town, of which he 
was several times mayor. Collins received the 
rudiments of his education at the prebendal school 
of his native town. At the age of twelve he was 
sent to Winchester School, where he remained seven 
years. While there he wrote his Oriental Eclogues , 
which in his own day, and for a considerable period 
afterwards, were the most popular of his produc- 
tions. He was himself convinced that this pre- 
ference was misplaced, and the world 1ms long 
since come round to his opinion. In 1741 he 
proceeded to Oxford, where he was distinguished 
by ‘his genius and indolence.’ Having taken the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1743, he shortly after- 
wards left the university for reasons which are not 
accurately known. His private means being but 
slender, lie obtained the title to a curacy, but was dis- 
suaded from entering the church. As his only other 
alternative, he took up his residence in London, and 
sought to make a living by literature, a profession 
for which he was utterly unfitted by his desultory 


ways and uncertain health. He now fell^into 
what are vaguely described as ‘irregular h&bits/ 
and was at times reduced to the greatest straits. 
On one occasion Dr Johnson rescued him from the 
hands of bailiffs by obtaining an advance from a 
bookseller on the promise of Collins to translate 
the Poetics of Aristotle. It was during this period, 
however, that he wrote his Odes, upon which his 
fame as a poet now rests. They attracted no 
notice at the time of their publication, and they 
were little valued even by such contemporaries as 
Gray and Dr Johnson. By the death of an uncle 
in 1749, Collins inherited the sum of £2000, which 
enabled him to retire to Chichester, and apparently 
to pursue a regular course of study. It was about 
this time that he met Home, the author of Douglas , 
to whom he addressed his Ode on the Popular 
Superstitions of the Highlands of Scotland ,' a poeni 
in which, according to Mr Russell Lowell, ‘the 
whole Romantic School is foreshadowed. * The ode 
was first published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh ( 1788). Before «1 753, Collins 
felt the approaches of the mental disease to which 
he finally succumbed, and sought relief in a visit to 
France. On his return lie gradually became worse, 
and in 1753 his reason completely gave way. He 
lived for six years longer in this state, though 
with lucid intervals. He died on 12th June 1759, 
so unknown to fame that no newspaper or magazine 
of the day has any notice of his death. 

Collins, like Gray, holds a middle position be- 
tween the school of Pope and the school of Words- 
worth. In his maturer work he is almost completely 
free from the so-called * poetic diction ’ of the 18th 
century. *He has not the passionate feeling for 
nature of later poets, but liis feeling is at least 
real and not conventional. In respect of natural 
poetic gifts, Coleridge, and Mrs Browning, and 
other high authorities, place him above liis con- 
temporary, Gray. His choice of subjects, however, 
and liis subtler modes of treatment, debar him from 
the popularity of the author of the Elegy. His 
most highly finished ode is that To Evening , which 
is unsurpassed for exquisiteness of tone and diction. 
The ode entitled The Passions has merits of a differ- 
ent order, but evinces genius of even wider scope. 
The allegorical character of this ode and its com- 
panion pieces, To Liberty , To Mercy , and To Pity , 
removes them from direct human sympathy. That 
Collins was capable of simplicity ami pathos, how- 
ever, is shown by his two most popular poems, On 
the Death of the Poet Thomson , and his lines begin- 
ning * How sleep the brave.’ 

Collins, William, R.A., landscape and figure 
painter, was born in London, September 8, 1788, of 
a Wicklow family. In 1807 he entered the Royal 
Academy as a student, and in the same year he 
exhibited two small landscapes. In 1812 his ‘ Sale 
of the Pet Lamb’ was sold for 140 guineas, and 
from this time his pictures became popular. He 
exhibited 169 works, of which the best known are 
the ‘ Blackberry Gatherers ’ and ‘ The Birdcatchers* 
(1814), which gained liis associateslup ; ‘Scene on 
the Coast of Norfolk’ (1815), now at Windsor; 

* The Fisherman’s Departure ’ ( 1826), ‘ As Happy as 
a K ing ’(1836), and ‘ Early Morning ’ ( 1846 ). Collins 
was elected R.A. in 1820. He studied and sketched 
in Italy in 1836-38, and in 1839 sent to the Acad- 
emy several Italian subjects. Two pictures on 
sacred subjects (1840-41) were , not particularly 
successful, and he wisely fell back on his green 
fields, his sea-beaches, his rustics, and liis children 
at their games. A visit to the Shetland Islands 
in 1842 supplied materials for the illustrations of 
Scott’s Pirate. Collins died in London, February 
17, 1847. See his Life (1848) by his elder son, 
William Wilkie Collins. —His second son, Charles 
Allston Collins (1828-73), in early life painted 
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a number of pictures which are highly valued by 
collectors. In 1860 he married the younger 
if tighter of Charles Dickens, and having already 
turned his attention to literature, produced The 
Eye-witness essays (I860), several novels, and other 
works, all exhibiting high promise. 

* Collins, William Wilkie, novelist, elder son 
of William Collins, R.A., was bom in London, 8th 


pttaly. After ms return lie spent four years m busi- 
ness, and then entered Lincoln's Inn ; out gradually 
took to literature, the Life of his father ( 1848 ) being 
his earliest production. To it succeeded Antonina , 
or the Fall of Rome ( 1850 ) ; Basil ( 1852 ) ; Hide and 
Seek (1854) ; The Dead Secret (1857) ; The Woman 
in White ( 1860 ) ; No Name ( 1862 ) ; A rmadale ( 1 866 ) ; 
The Moonstone (1868) ; The New Magdalen (1873), 
&c. — in all, fully a score of novels and collections 
of novelettes. Several of them originally appeared 


in Household Words, All the Year Round , the 
Cornhill , and* other periodicals. The best is The 
Woman in White, whose 4 Count Fosco ’ is really 
a creation, and in which the author’s almost invari- 
able method of unfolding an intricate plot by 
narratives of the chief dramatis personas had not 
grown hackneyed. The Moonstone also is a strong 
story. 

Colliltson, Peter, botanist, was born at Hugal 
Hall, near Windermere, 14th January 1694, and 
became a manufacturer of hosiery, having a large 
business with the American colonies. He was 
early distinguished as a naturalist, studied ento- 
mology and botany, and in 1745 communicated to 
Franklin his first intimation of the recent) advance 
of electrical science in Europe. But it was as a 
botanist he was most distinguished. He intro- 
duced the culture of numerous European plants 
into the United States, and introduced American 
trees into England. He died 11th August 1768. 
A genus of labiate plants was named Collinsonia 
after him. 

Collisions. See Railways, Wreck, Rule 
of the Road. 

Collodion (Ur. kollao, *1 stick’) is a solu- 
tion of Gun-cotton (q.v.) or pyroxylin. Cotton 
itself is not soluble in alcohol or ether, but when 
treated, either in the form of cotton- wool, mgs, or 
paper, with a mixture of live parts of strong nitric 
acid, and six of sulphuric acid, it is found that it 
can now be dissolved in ether, or in a mixture of 
ether and alcohol. To this modification the name 
pyroxylin is applied. There are many varieties of 
collodion divisible into surgical or medicated collo- 
dions, and photographic collodions. When one 
part of pyroxylin is dissolved in thirty-six parts of 
ether and twelve parts of alcohol, a tliickisn liquid 
is obtained, which evaporates rapidly, leaving a 
thin film of pyroxylin. As an application to 
wounds, where it is desired to keep the edges close 
together, this form of collodion is of use, owing to 
the contractility of the pyroxylin film which it 
leaves, but for general purposes a flexile or flexible 
collodion, as it is calletf, is desirable. This is pro- 
duced by the addition of a little Canada balsam 
and castor-oil to the ordinary variety. Flexile 
collodion is largely used as a covering for abraded 
surfaces, as a remedy for bums, for sore nipples, 
&c., and it is also the basis for many medicated 
collodions, such as styptic collodion, cantliaridal 
or blistering collodion, &c. Salicylated collodion 
is well known as a popular corn cure, and it is 
certainly most effectual in removing hard or soft 
corns with but slight inconvenience. It contains, 
in addition to salicylic acid, the active principle, 
a little extract of Indian hemp, which prevents 
the slight pain, which might otherwise prove 


troublesome. Collodion plays a very important 
part in Photography (q.v.). 

Colloid is a name applied by Graham to any 
soluble substance which, when exposed to Dialysis 
(q.v.), does not pass through the porous membrane. 
Starch, gum, albumen, and gelatin are examples 
| of colloids ; and the name is used in contradis- 
; tinction to crystalloids . 

Collot d’HorboiSt Jean Marie, a French 
revolutionist of infamous notoriety, was l>oro in 
Paris in 1750. Originally a provincial actor, he was 
attracted by the Revolution to Paris, where his im- 
pudence, Ins loud voice, and his Almanach du Pire 
Girard, secured him the public ear and his election 
for Paris to the National Convention. In 1793 he 
became president of the Convention and a member 
of the murderous Committee of Public Safety. 
Sent by Robespierre to Lyons in November of the 
same year, he took bloody revenge by guillotine 
and grapesliot on the inhabitants for having once 
hissed lum off the stage in the theatre. His popu- 
larity at length exciting the etyvjjjfrbf Robespierre, 
Collot d’Herbois for his own aafetyfoined m the 


Collot d’Herbois for his own safety -pined m the 
successful plot for the overthrow of Roliespierre 
and his party in July 1794; but the reaction that 
followed this happy event proved fatal to him- 
self. He was expelled from th«t Convention, and 
sentenced to deportation to Cayenne, where he 
died in misery that deep debauchee could not? 
stupefy, January 8, 1796. ‘ . . 

Collusion, a deceitful agreement between two 
or more persons to defraud or prejudice a third 
person, or for some improper purpose. The most 
common cases of collusion occur in arrangements 
between bankrupts and their creditors, such as 
payment by anticipation to a favoured creditor on 
the approach of bankruptcy,- arrangements for 
granting preferences by circuitous transactions or 
otherwise. Transactions in which there is evidence 
of collusion are reducible at common law, and 
many of the same nature ate struck at by the 
bankruptcy statutes. Collusion in judicial pro- 
ceedings is an agreement between two persons that i 
one should institute a suit against the other in 
[ order to obtain a judicial decision for some sinister 
purpose. The judgment so obtained is null Col- 
lusion between petitioner and respondent ill a suit 
for dissolution of marriage bars the suit. 

Collyrium is a term for various kinds of eye- 
salvo or eye-wash. 

Column, George, commonly called ‘ the Elder,’ 
a dramatic author and theatrical manager, was 
born at Florence in 1732. In 1760 his first 
dramatic piece, entitled Polly Honeycomb , was 
produced at Drury Lane with great success. 
Next year he gave to the world liis comedy of The 
Jealous Wife , and in conjunction with Garrick, 
he wrote The Clandestine Marriage , which was 
played at Drury Lane, 20th February 1766. In 
1767 he became one of the purchasers of Coven t 
Garden Theatre, and held the office of acting 
manager for seven years, after which period he 
sold his share. In 1777 he purchased the patent 
of the theatre in the Hay market from Mr Foote. 

In 1785 he was attacked by paralysis, which caused 
a gradual decay of his mental powers, and he died 
in confinement on 14th August 1794. Column was 
an industrious author ; Ijesides poetry and transla- 
tions, he wrote and adapted upwards of thirty 
dramatic pieces. 

Column, George, ‘the Younger,’ son of the 
preceding, was bora October 21, 1762. His bent 
fay in the same direction as his father’s, during 
whose illness lie acted as manager of the Hay- 
market Theatre ; and on the death of the elder 
Colman, George III. transferred the patent to his 
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soil. Col man held, for a considerable time, the 
oflice of Examiner of Plays, to 'which he was 
appointed on 19th January 18*24, and in which he 
befiaved with great arrogance. In industry he 
rivalled his father, and he received large sums for 
his dramatic writings, some of which continue in 
possession of the stage. He was twice married, 
and died on the 17th October 1836. In 1830 lie 
published a very imperfect autobiography, which 
lie named Records of My Life ; but his most notori- 
ous work is the preface to liis play of The Iron 
Chest , in which he furiously attacked John Kemble. 

Column. Samuel, American painter, born in 
Portland, Maine, in 1832, studied in Europe in 
1860-62, was elected a member of the National 
Academy in 1862, and first president (1866-71) 
of the American Society of Painters in Water- 
colours. He has travelled extensively, and his 
pictures include scenes from Algeria, Germany, 
France, Italy, and .Holland. 

Colinar, the capital of the German district of 
Upper Alsace, ptanas on a plain near the Vosges, 
42 miles SSW. of Strasburg by rail. Among the 
principal public buildings of Colmar are the church 
of St Martin (1263), the Dominican convent of 
Unterlinden, now a museum, the college, court- 
house, and town-hall. Colmar is one of the chief 
seats of the cotton manufacture in Alsace. Other 
ynanufactures are paper, leather, ribbons, and 
hosiery. Colmar is an old place, having been 
raised" to the rank of a free imperial city in 1226. 
It rapidly became one of the most prosperous towns 
in Upper Alsace. Fortified in 1552, its fortifica- 
tions were razed in 1673 by Louis XIV. Pleasant 
boulevards now occupy their place. Colmar was 
formally ceded to France in 1697, but was recovered 
by Germany in 1871. Pop. (1875) 23,778; (1885) 
26,537. 

€olne 9 a town in the east of Lancashire, on a 
high ridge near the source of the Calder, a western 
branch of the Kibble, 26 miles N. of Manchester by 
rail. It has manufactures of cotton calicoes and 
mousselines-de-laine ; and it was formerly a seat of 
' the woollen industry. Slate and lime abound in 
the vicinity. Many Homan coins have been found 
at Colne. "Pop. (1871) 7335; (1881) 10,313. 

Colney Hatch, a village of Middlesex, 64 
miles N. of London, with a great lunatic asylum, 
opened in 1851. 

Colocasla. See Cocco. 

Colocyntll (Gr. kolokynthis ), a. well-known 
medicine, much used as a purgative, is the dried 
and powdered pulp of the Colocyntll Gourd , Colo - 
quiutidciy Bitter Apple , or Bitter Cucumber , a glo- 
bose fruit about the size of an orange, of a uniform 


bose fruit about the size of an orange, of a uniform 
yellow colour, with a smooth, thin, solid rind. 
The plant which produces it, Cucumis (or Citrul- 
lus) Colocynthisy is nearly allied to the Cucumber 
(q.v.). It is found very widely distributed over 
the Old World, growing in immense quantities on 
the sand hillocks of Egypt and Nubia. It is also 
common in India, Portugal, Spain, and Japan. It 
lias long been known for its purgative properties, 
and as early as the 11th century was in use in 
Britain. The main supplies of the drug are 
obtained from Mogador, Spain, and Syria. The 
fruit is gathered when it begins to turn yellow, 
peeled, and dried quickly either in a stove or in 
the sun. It is chiefly in the form of a dried extract 
that it is used in medicine. It owes its properties 
to a bitter principle called Colocynthine , which is 
more or less abundantly present in the fruits of 
many of the gourd family. It is a curious fact, 
hut to which there are* many analogies, that the 
seeds of the colocyntll plant, produced in the midst 
of its medicinal pulp, are perfectly bland, and they 
even form an important article of food in the north 


of Africa. — The name False Colocyntll is some- 
times given to the Orange Gourd ( Cucurbit a aur - 
antia ), sometimes cultivated as an ornamental 
plant in our gardens, on account of its globose, 
deep-orange fruit. The pulp of the fruit possesses 
the properties of colocyntll, mit in a milder degree. 

Colocyntll is generally administered in the form 
of pills, in which the extract is associated with 
aloes, Hcammony, and in some cases with calomel 
or witli extract of hyoscyamus. In small doses, 
the colocyntll acts as a safe and useful purgative 
and when accompanied by hyoscyamus, the latter 
prevents much of the pain and griping which are 
attendant on the use of colocyntll by itself. In 
large doses, colocyntll is & poison. Colocyntll 
enters into the composition of some moth powders, 
and renders them very efficacious. 

Cologne (Ger. Koln ), a city and free port on 
the left bank of the Khine, 362 miles by rail 
WSW, of Berlin, 175 SE. of Rotterdam, 149 E. 
of Brussels, and 302 NE. of Paris. Formerly an ' 
independent city of the German empire, it is 
now the capital bf Rhenish Prussia# Cologne 
is a fortress of the first rank, forming a semi- 
circle, with the Rhine as its chord, and the town 
of Deutz on the opposite bank as a tgte-du-pont. 

It is connected witn this suburb by a bridge of 
boats, and an iron bridge 1362 feet in length, 
for railway and carriage traffic. Pop. (1871) 
129,233 ; (1885) 161,401, only 25,115 of whom were 
Protestants. The old streets are mostly narrow 
and crooked ; but the area freed by the removal 
of the ancient fortifications, which dated orig- 
inally from the 13th century, is laid out on a 
more spacious plan. This area, which doubles 
that occupied by the old town, was purchased in 
1882 by the corporation for about £600,000; its 
most prominent feature is the handsome ‘ Riug- 
strasse’ or boulevard, nowhere less than 60 feet 
wide, which encircles the entire old town. The 
new fortifications include a number of detached 
forts, planted round Cologne and Deutz, within a 
| radius of about 4 miles from the cathedral. The 
ancient buildings in Cologne, both secular and 
ecclesiastical, are of great architectural interest; 
the Romanesque and Transition styles are specially 
well represented in the numerous churches of the 
11th, 12th, and 13th centuries. The church of St 
Maria ini Capitol, consecrated in 1049, is the 
earliest example in Cologne of a church with a 
trefoil-shaped ground-plan for transepts and choir. 

In the church of St Ursula are preserved the bones 
of the 11,000 virgins, companions of St Ursula 
(q.v.). The church of St Gereon boasts of the 
possession of the bones of St Gereon, and of 
the 308 martyrs of the Theban legion, slain 
during Diocletian’s persecution. The church of 
St Peter contains the altar-piece of the cruci- 
fixion of St Peter by Rubens, and that of the 
Minorites the tomb of the famous scholastic, Duns 
Scotus. 

The chief object of interest in the city, however, 
as well as its greatest ornament, is the cathedral, 
one of the noblest specimens of Gothic architec- 
ture in Europe. This cathedral is said to have had 
its origin in an erection by Archbishop Hildebold, 
during the reign of Charlemagne in 814. Frederic 
Barbarossa bestowed upon it, in 1162, the bones 
of the three Magi (q.v.), which he took from 
Milan, and this gift greatly increased its import- 
ance. The bones are retained as precious relics to 
this day ; but the old structure was burned in 1248. 
According to some accounts, the present cathedral 
was begun in the same year, but others fix the 
date of its commencement in 1270-75. To whom 
the design of this noble building is to be ascribed 
is uncertain. The choir, the first part completed, 
was consecrated in 1322. The work was carried on, 
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sometimes more actively, sometimes more slowly, 
till 1509, when it was suspended ; and during 
the subsequent centuries what had been already 
executed was not properly kept in repair. Since 


the beginning of the 19th century, however, the 
necessary funds to repair and complete it according 
to the original design, have been supplied by sub- 
scriptions from all parts of Germany. The work 
of Renovation began in 182.3, and in 1842 the 
foundation-stone of the new part was laid. The 
naves, aisles, and transepts were opened in 1848; 
the magnificent south portal was completed in 
1859; in 1860 the iron central flt'chc was added; 
and with the exception of the western spires, the 
church was completed in 1863. The spires, the 
crown of the edifice, were finished in 1880, and on 
October 15 the completion of the work was cele- 
brated before the Emperor William I. The body of 
the church measures 440 feet in length, and 240 
feet in breadth ; the spires rise 515 feet above the 
pavement of the nave. Since 1823, upwards of 
£1,000,000 has been expended on the building; 
the total cost of the whole is estimated at 
£2,000,000. For the ‘ Kaiserglocke,’ see Bell. 
Among the chief secular buildings of Cologne are 
the town-house, begun in the 14th century upon 
Homan foundations; the Giirzenich (1441-52), the 
finest secular Gothic erection in Cologne, a public 
banqueting-hall, now containing the exchange ; 
the modem law-courts; and the Wallraf-liichartz 
‘.Museum, containing a good collection of paintings. 

The educational and benevolent institutions of 
Cologne are numerous and well equipped. The 
town has recently acquired a high reputation for 
music. The situation of Cologne is extremely 
favourable for commerce. Various branches of 
manufacture are carried on, of which the chief are 
the making of beet-sugar, tobacco, glue, carpets, 
soap, leather, furniture, pianos, chemicals, and 
spirits of wine, besides the characteristic manufac- 
ture of Eaude-Cologne(q.v.). In 1886, 4859 craft 
entered, and 3190 cleared, the port of Cologne. 
Cologne has extensive and important railway con- 
nections. — The city was founded by the Ubii, alxrnt 
37 B.C., and was at first called Uoiorum ojrpidum ; 
127 


but a colony being planted here in 50 A.D. bv 
Agrippina, the wife of the Emperor Claudius, it 
received the name of Colon in Agrippina . At the 
partition of the Frank monarchy in 511, it was 
included in Austrasia; 
and by a treaty in 870, 
it was united to the Ger- 
man empire. It entered 
the league of the Hanse 
towns in 1201, and con- 
tended with Liibeek for 
the first rank. The 
merchants of Cologne 
carried on commerce far 
and wide, and had ware- 
houses in London, near 
the Guildhall. Cologne 
was pta very early period 
the reat of a bishopric, 
wm^fcas elevated, at 
the &ea of the 8th ceu- 
tuiy r : ■ an arch- 

bisfibt^^^-The arch- 
bis&op^la^uired consul* 
er&bM* Jemtories, some 

tlieirhs^Keelis politicians 
an d warf iorS. They took 
th eir 'place am on gs t the 
princes and- electors of 
the empire, but ■were in- 
volved fat a protracted 
contest with tne citizens 
of Cologne, who asserted 
against them the inde- 
pendence of the city; and 
the archiepisoopal resi- 
dence was therefore removed to Bonn. - The arch- 
bishopric was secularised in 1801, when the city also 
lost its independence, and the congress of Vienna 
did not attempt to restore to it its. former character, 
but assigned the whole territories to Prussia. The 
archbishop, therefore, has not now the political 
rights ami power that belonged to his predecessors. 

Colombia* a republic occupying the north- 
west corner of the South American continent, 
and including also the Isthmus of Panaimi. 
Its limits were officially stated in 1887 as 12" 
25' N.— 5° 8' S. lat., and 70° 40'— 82° 40' W. 
long., and its area was estimated at 513,938 sq. 
miles (nearly as large as Great Britain, France, 
and Spain together), exclusive of most of its 
hundreds of islands and keys, which stretch as 
far north as the Mosquito coast. The population 
amounts to about 4,000,000, including some 200,000 
uncivilised Indians who inhabit the remote forests. 
The situation of Colombia, washed by two oceans, 
with a total coast line of nearly 3000 miles, posses- 
sing all along the Atlantic shore and on the Pacific 
side of Panaimi commodious hays and lagoons, and 
with several fair harbours even on the less favoured 
coast to the south, presents great commercial pos- 
sibilities, which should be increased by the opening 
of the canal from Colon to Panaimi through the 
north-west department. The surface of the country 
is extremely varied, with lofty mountains in the 
west, and vast plains in the east scarcely above the 
level of the sea. For the mountains, see Andes. 
This system spreads out in three great ranges, like 
the rays of a fan, from the extensive plateau of 
Pasto in the south-west ; thus forming valleys 
running from north to south parallel to the three 
chains, except where disproportionate activity of 
the volcanic forces 1 has caused an upheaval of the 
country near them. The fundamental formations 
of the country are igneous and metamorphic, and 
everywhere are traces of the disturbances (still not 
unfrequent in the form of earthquakes ) that have 
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upheaved plateaus and opened fractures that now 
mark the courses of the principal rivers. Of the 
sections outside the main Cordilleras, the princi- 
pal are the Sierra Nevada de Santa Marta, in 
the north, and the low Baudo range, along the 
north-west coast, which extends into Panama. 
From the Central Cordillera descend the two 
principal rivers of Colombia, the Magdalena and 
its tributary the Cauca, which flow north into the 
Caribbean Sea, l>esides several affluents of the 
Amazon in the east, and the Patia, which forces 
its way to the Pacific, through a gorge between 
cliffs 10,000 to 12,000 feet high, and forms the only 
notable break in the long wall of the Western 
Cordillera from Darien to Patagonia. The Pastern 
Cordillera, by far the largest chain, consists of a 
series of extensive tablelands, cool and healthy, 
where the white race flourishes as vigorously as in 
Europe. This temperate region is the most thickly 
populated portion of the republic; and oil one of 
its plateaus, at an elevation of 8694 feet, stands 
the capital, Bogota (q.v.). Eastward from this 
Cordillera streten vast llanos or plains, through 
which flow the Meta, the Guaviare, and other 
tributaries of the Orinoco. Besides these, the chief 
rivers are the San Juan (navigable 150 miles), on 
the Pacific coast; the Atrato (q.v.) and Zulia (150 
miles), flowing north; the Arauca (600), which, 
as well as the Meta (700) ami Guaviare (850), 
feeds the Orinoco; and the Caquetil (1350), the 
Putumayo ( 1100), and the Napo ( 750), tributaries 
of the Amazon. The lakes are unimportant. 

Climate and Productions . — In the course of one 
day’s journey, the traveller may experience in this 
country all the climates of the world ; perpetual 
snows cover the summits of the Cordilleras, while 
the valleys are smothered in the rich vegetation 
of the tropics. The mean temperature ranges 
from 32 n to 82°, according to the elevation. The 
climate of PanamA is notoriously unwholesome, 
ami in some parts of Bolivar and Magdalena, in 
the north, marsh fevers abound. The rainy season 
falls from November to April, except among the 
low-lying forests of the south-east, wliere the rain- 
fall is distributed throughout the year, and in the 
Choco coast district of the north-west, wliere, shut 
in from the north-east winds, the heavy atmo- 
sphere hangs motionless, and mists and torrents of 
rain alternate. Colombia naturally yields a variety 
of productions corresponding to this great diversity 
of climate and of elevation. The hot region, extend- 
ing to an elevation of about 3*200 feet, produces in 
abundance rice, cacao, sugar-cane, bananas, yams, 
tobacco, indigo, cotton, caoutchouc, vegetable ivory, 
and many medicinal plants ; and the forests, with 
their tagua and other stately palms, their rare 
balsamic resins and valuable dye woods, are ablaze 
with flowers and creepers, and steeped in the 
perfume of the delicate vanilla orchid. In the 
temperate zone, from 3200 to 8500 feet above the 
sea, many of these plants are equally common, but 
the cocoa-nut palm gives place to the oak, the 
encenillo, groups of laurels, and arborescent ferns, 

| and here flourish the coffee plant, the odorous 
Cherimoya (q.v.) and curibano, the fig, and the 
cinchona-tree. The Wax-palm (q.v.) extends 
beyond this region, and is found at a height 
of nearly 11,000 feet, and large crops of potatoes, 
grain, and leguminous plants are raisca in the 
cold region ; but from 10,000 feet rises the bleak 
ndramo , with its scanty vegetation, ending in 
lichens at the snow-line. The fauna of Colom- 
bia is very extensive. Both coasts alxmnd with 
turtles and pearl-oysters ; the rivers swarm with 
fish and alligators, and on their marshy banks 
the capybara is found ; the forests are the haunt 
of the tapir, armadillo, cavy, opossum, and deer, 
and during the day are alive with monkeys 


(of which no less than seventeen speciefc^rA 
common ), squirrels, paroquets, and numerous 
bright-plumaged birds, whose notes give place at 
night to the plaintive cry of the sloth. Beasts' 
of prey are the jaguar, puma, ocelot, margay, 
and bear. The boa and numerous other snakes 
are common, hut venomous serpents cease at 
an elevation pi 6000 feet, the centipede and 
the chigoe are not met beyond 9850 feet, while 
the plague of mosquitoes and ants, and of other 
more dangerous insects, is mainly confined to 
the lowlands. In the northern departments, and 
in the immense llailos of the east, great herds of 
cattle, descended from those imported l>y . the 
Spaniards, are reared ; in the central districts, 
shorthorns and other English, Dutch, and Norman 
cattle ami horses have been introduced, and are 
largely raised throughout the temperate zone. 
Fisli fife ceases in the lakes at 13,000 feet; and in 
the solitudes above, the condor dwells alone. In 
minerals the country is exceedingly rich, although 
its scanty population, their poverty, and the 
absence of roads have combined to limit the ex- 
ploitation of the precious metals. Nevertheless, 
in 1887, claims were presented to 751 mines in 
Antioquia; and from this department alone over 
£400,000 worth of gold is annually exported. 
The department of Tolirna is the richest in silver. 
It is estimated that gold to the value of 
£125,000,000, and silver to the value of nearly 
£7,000,000, have been exported since the 16th 
century ; and over 95 per cent, of this ore lias 
been found west of the Magdalena. Iron, copper, 
lead, coal, sulphur, zinc, antimony, arsenic, cinnabar, 
rock-salt*, crystal, granite, marble, lime, gypsum, 
jet, amethysts, rubies, porphyry, and jasper are 
also found ; while much of the world’s platinum 
is obtained from the upper San Juan, and the 
principal source of the finest emeralds is at Muzo 
m BoyacA, although there are other mines near 
Nemocon, in Cundinamarca. ^ 

Commerce , Finance , d*c . — The only industries 
common to all the departments of Colombia are 
agriculture and the rearing of cattle. Coarse cloth 
fabrics for the inland trade are manufactured to 
some extent in Santander and Boyacd, and china- 
ware and cardboard in Antioquia ; also soap, 
matches, and candles are made in Bogotil, and 
there are two foundries and a shoe factory in 
Cundinamarca; but straw-hats, known abroad 
by the name of Pananni, although they are 
made only in certain parts of Tolirna, Anti- 
oquia, and Santander, are perhaps the only 
manufactured article exported from the country. 
The transit trade across the Isthmus of Panama, 
valued at £15,000,000 per annum, is of far 
more consequence than the direct commerce. 
The foreign trade proper is mainly with Great 
Britain and the United States. The imports are 
mostly food -stuffs, textiles, machinery, and iron- 
wares" ; the exports, coffee, gold, silver, and other 
ores, caoutchouc, ivory-nuts, clivi-divi, tobacco, 
cacao, cotton, cinchona, cattle, balsams, timber 
and dye woods, hides and wool. The average 
annual value of imports in the period 1875-84 
was $9,662,806, of exports, $13,584,890; in 1886 
the value of imports was $6,726,992, and of 
exports, $13,032,278; hut it is difficult to reduce 
these figures to British currency, for although the 
dollar has a nominal value of four shillings, the 
rate of exchange has since 1878 varied betu’een 
five and a half and nine dollars to the pound i 
sterling. The nation has for some years been 
undergoing a severe financial crisis. For the 
fiscal year 1 888-89 the expenditure was estimated 
at $23,852,806, and the revenue at $18,173,700, 
showing a deficit of $5,679,106; in 1888 the in- 
ternal debt, floating and consolidated, amounted 
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'i I* 129,605,562, the foreign debt was calculated at 
113,485,178, and $10,120,527 of government paper- 
money was* in circulation. There appears, how- 
ever, some reason to expect that the measures 
adopted to meet the nation’s liabilities may prove 
effectual, and the present financial condition of 
the republic is said to be comparatively hopeful 
For the rest, the government can only look to rigid 
economy and the development of its rich mines, 
which it is endeavouring to encourage to the utmost, 
for relief from its embarrassments. All enterprise, 
however, is sadly hampered by the difficulty of com- 
munication. The Magdalena and the other great 
streams are the principal arteries of commerce, and 
a good deal of steamer traffic is carried on ; but, j 
besides that of Panama, there were in 1888 only 
six railways open for traffic, with a total length 
of 215 miles, although several others were expected 
to be completed shortly. The telegraph system has 
2357 miles of lines, and this and the postal service 
(including a parcel post with Great J hi tain since 
1888) are wonted as efficiently as the condition of 
the country will permit. For the railway, canal, 
and other information as to the Isthmus, sec the 
article PanamA. 

Population. — The chief aborigines of the country, 
the Chibchus or Muyscas, who inhabited the plateau 
of Bogota, ranked among tlio nations of the New 
World second to the Aztecs and Peruvians alone, 
j They worshipped the sun, had a calendar, ami 
a government closely resembling that of Japan, 
lived in communes, were industrious farmers, and 
dressed in garments of cotton. Their rich, 
beautiful language lias been forgotten by their 
descendants, hut is preserved in a grammar 
published at Madrid by the Dominican mission- 
ary, Bernardo de Lugo, in 1619. The rest of the 
country was occupied by a great number of 
tribes, with as many dialects as divisions, sinking 
from the grade of the Chibchas to the naked 
savages of the plains, who were little above the 
level of the brutes they hunted. Some of the inter- 
mediate races, while understanding Spanish, have 

J reserved their primitive speech ; the uncivilised 
ndians are now mostly confined to the eastern 

S lains, the northern portion of Magdalena, and the 
istrict of Darien and the Atrato. The pure whites 
form about a fifth of the entire population, and the 
Indian half-breeds more than half ; there are now 
scarcely any pure negroes left in the country, hut 
the mulattoes and ztunbos , resulting respectively 
from the union of negroes with whites and Indians, 
exceed a sixth of the whole. Slavery was finally 
abolished in 1852, and in 1870 a system of com- 
pulsory education was adopted which has on the 
whole proved successful. Parochial, secondary, 
normal, and technical schools are now within 
general reach, and all the departments boast univer- 
sities of more or less efficiency, except Magdalena, 
Toliiiia, and Panamd. Journalism is largely repre- 
sented in most of the large towns ; and at the capital 
a considerable number of books are published every 
year. The state church is the Homan Catholic, 

• which in the management of its own affairs is inde- 
pendent of the civil authority ; religious orders 
were suppressed in 1863, and toleration in matters 
of religion is guaranteed ; but, by the terms of 
a concordat entered into with the holy see in 
1888, in the universities and all educational 
establishments public instruction is directed in 
conformity with the dogmas of the Homan 
Catholic Church, religion is one of the obligatory 
subjects of study, and diocesans are empowered 
to suspend teachers or professors who neglect or 
disobey this order. 

History.— The northern coasts of Colombia were 
visited by Ojeda and Amerigo Vespucci in 1499, 
and afterwards by Bastidas; in 1502 Columbus 


explored part of the country, and endeavoured to 
found on the Isthmus of Panamd the first Spanish 
colony on the American mainland. In 1513 Balboa 
(q.v.) discovered the Pacific, and Pizarro and 
Almagro sailed along the western coast of Colombia 
on their way to Peru in 1526. Ten years later 
Jimenez de Quesada broke the power of the 
Muyscan empire, and the Nuevo Remo de Granada 
was formed. As the country was opened up, the 
Indians sank, in spite of legislation designed for 
their protection, to the condition of serfs, and 
the policy of the crown, aided by the Inquisi- 
tipn. which was introduced in 1571, put an end 
to the democratic institutions of the early settlers, 
j The region was administered by the Council of 
the Indies ; nearly all posts were sold to Spanish 
speculators, who recouped themselves at the 
exjiense of the colonists ; and even the com- 
merce of the new possessions was granted as a 
monopoly to the merchants of Seville. The country 
formed a presidency (except during the years 1718- 
24) from 1564 to 1739, a period memorable for the 
disastrous descents of Drake, Morgan, Dampier, and 
others on the coast towns ; it was then raised to a 
viceroyalty, which lasted until the war of inde- 
pendence. 

On the 20tli July 1810 the colony shook off’ the 
yoke of the mother-country, and entered upon 
the long struggle which ended in the election of 
Bolivar (q.v.) to the presidency of the lie public of 
Colombia , a term which, like the viceroyalty, em- 
braced all that now belongs to Venezuela, Colombia, 
and Ecuador. Independently of the singular diffi- 
culties of communication, and of the resulting 
absence of anything like natural unity, this un- 
wieldy state contained from* the beginning the j 
germs of its own dissolution in the national charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. So long as union was neces- 
sary to meet external dangers, it maintained an 
imposing attitude in the eyes of the world; but 
gradually sectional interests and political jealousies 
did their work, and in 1831 the ill- assorted elements 
of the confederation were separated for ever. What 
is now Colombia was then formed under the title of 
the Republic of New Granada ; but in 1861 a fresh 
civil war led t<i the establishment of the United States 
of Colombia. In 1863 a constitution was adopted, 
based on that of the United States of America, with 
a president elected for two years ; but this proved 
altogether unsuited to the Colombians, ami, after 
twenty years’ trial, brought about the revolution 
of 1884-85. In 1886 a fresh constitution was 
adopted for the new Republic of Colombia , placing 
the central authority m the strengthened hands 
of the federal government, and reducing the nine 
former self-governing states of Antioquia, Bolivar, 
lloyacri, Cauca, Cundinamarca, Magdalena, Pa- 
nama, Santander, and Tolima to subordinate 
departments, which still, however, retain the 
management of their own finances. The executive 
authority is vested in a president, whoso term is 
extended to six years, assisted by a vice-president, 
seven ministers, and a council of state ; and the 
legislative power rests with a senate and House of 
Representatives. Capital punishment has been 
again established, and the members of the supreme 
court of justice are made immovable. The strength 
of the army is fixed at 6500 in time of peace, but in 
case of w r ar the executive can raise this as circum- 
stances may require. 

See F. Reclus, Voyage & la Sierra-Nevada de Sainte - 
Marthe (Paris, 1861); Colonel F. Hall, Colombia (Phila. 
1871); Esguerra, Dictionary) Geogrdfico de Colombia 
( Bogota, 1879); Pereira, Les Mats- Unis de Colombia 
Paris, 1883); Perez, Geografia General (Bogota, 1883): 
Etienne, Roux clle Grenade (Geneva, 1887); Dr W. 
Sievera, Feise in der Sierra Nevada de tanta Marta 
(Leip. 1887); and the same author’s Cordilltre von 
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Merida (Vienna, 1888) coh tains some notes on eastern 
Santander. See also tho Descripcion published by the 
Colombian government in 1887, with the supplement 
on tho trade with Spain, published at Barcelona in 
1888 ; F. liianconi’s Notice Descriptive et Carte Com- 
merciale (Paris, 1888); and papers by F. A. A. Simons 
(1871), ’81, ’85) and R. B. White (1883) in the Proceed - 
ings of the Royal Geographical Society. 

Colombo, the capital of Ceylon, is situated 
on the western side of the island. Since the con- 
struction of the great breakwater begun in 1875 
(see Breakwater), the harbour has been greatly 
improved, and commerce has largely increased ; 
Colombo having superseded dalle as a Coaling 
Station (q.v.) for large steamers. It contains the 
government offices, is the seat of an Anglican 
bishop, and is an important centre of missionary 
enterprise. Among the chief buildings are the 
government house, court-house, town-hall, asylum, 
St Thomas’s College, and Wesley College. Tho 
fortifications of Colombo were constructed by the 
Dutch. Colpetty, a beautiful suburb, shaded by 
groves of the cocoa-nut palm, is a favourite retreat. 
The humble, mud-constructed dwellings of the 
Dutch, Portuguese, Eurasians, Singhalese, Tamils, 
Moors, and Malays are outside the city walls. 
The pettah or Black Town, the only ancient 
quarter, extends to the river Kalanv-ganga. Pop. 
(1871) 100,238 ; (1881) 110,502. Colombo is con- 
nected with Kandy by railway. The early name 
of Colombo, KcUan-totta , the ‘ Kalany Kerry,’ the 
Moors corrupted into Kalambu, and by this desig- 
nation it was described by Ibn Batuta about 1340 
A.n. as the finest city of Scrcndib. The Portu- 
guese, who fortified it 1517 a.d., wrote the name 
Colombo, in honour Of Christopher Columbus. The 
> Dutch succeeded to the Portuguese, and Colombo 
was taken by the British, lfitli February 1796. See 
Ceylon. / 

Colon. See Aspinwall. 

Colon, that portion of the large intestine which 
extends from the Crccum (q.v.) to the rectum, 
which is the terminal portion of the intestinal 
canal. See Intestines. 

Colonel (from the Italian coloncllo , the ‘leader 
of a column ’ ) is the grade of officer next below that 
of general. The chief officer of an English regi- 
ment at one time bore the title of captain, but 
since 1588 that of colonel has beeu substituted. In 
the British army, except in the Artillery and 
Engineers, the office of regimental colonel, as dis- 
tinct from a colonel on the staff, is a sinecure, the 
commander of the infantry battalion or cavalry 
regiment being the lieutenant-colonel. Regimental 
colonels .are general officers, who have had a 
regiment ‘given to them,’ as it is called, as a 
reward for long service, and virtually as a retire- 
ment. The pay, except in the Guards (where it is 
higher), is £1000 a year. In 1888 it was decided 
to discontinue these appointments as soon as those 
who have a vested right to succeed to them have 
been satisfied, and it has been decided that no 
officer shall obtain the rank of colonel except by 
Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished conduct, or on being 
selected for certain appointments carrying with 
them that rank ; such as aide-de-camp to the 
sovereign, assistant-adjutant general, and com- 
mander of a regimental district. See Commis- 
sions, Army. In the German, Austrian, and 
Russian armies, where the regiments are very 
large, the colonelcies are mostly honorary posts, 
held by royal and other distinguished personages. 

Coloilia, a department of Uruguay, on the 
Plata, below the Uruguay River. The uplands are 
barren, but in the fertile valleys and plains are 
numerous European colonies, engaged in agriculture 
and stock-raising. Area, 2185 so. m. ; pop. (1885) 
33,209. The capital, Colonia del Sacramento, on 


the Plata, about 100 miles above Monte Video, has 
a good harbour, a dock for vessels of 1000 tons, 
ruined fortifications, and some 1500 inhabitants. 

Colonial Animals, organisms which cannot be 
fairly regarded as unities, but consist of numerous 
more or less similar individuals united in a common 
life. Among the usually single-celled simplest 
animals or Protozoa, loose colonies not unfrequently 
occur, and are of not a little importance as sugges- 
tions of the bridge between the single-celled and 
many-celled animals. Such colonies arise when the 
original cell, instead of reproducing discontinuously, 
retains its daughter-cells in union with itself or 
with one another, just like the egg-cell of a higher 
animal. By sacrifice of individuality at the epoch 
of reproduction, a higher unity is formed. In 
the same way a simple cup-sliaped sponge, by 
continuous budding, forms a colony of similar 
forms, which may possess more or less distinct 
individuality. The common fresh- water Hydra, to 
mount a step higher, buds oft* daughter Ilydne , 
which remain for a while connected with the 
parent organism, and make it temporarily colonial. 
This becomes constant in the myriad colonics of 
hydra-like forms which are known as Zoophytes, or 
Hydroids (q.v.). The same formation of colonies 
is well illustrated in the higher polyps of the sea- 
anemone type, where in dead-men’s fingers and 
in most corals, compound or colonial organisms 
are beautifully illustrated. Some jellyfish-like or 
medusoid types also become compound, and lead 
on to the order Siphonophora, where, as in the 
Portuguese man-of-war ( Physalia ) or in Velcl hi, 
the occurrence of compound forms is a constant 
character But in this last case a further step has 
been made, for the individuals not only share a 
common nutritive life, but are bound together in a 
more intimate way into a true unity of a higher 
order. Among simple worm-like forms, chains of 
individuals are occasionally formed, as in Catenula , 
and these point to the probable origin of the higher 
or segmented worms which consist of a series of 
similar ‘joints.’ Even among the higher worms, 
temporary compound forms occasionally occur, as 
in the fresh-water Nais or the marine Syllis. The 
Polyzoa afford good illustration of colonial life as 
an almost constant character of a class. Finally, 
passing beyond the limit of invertebrate animals, 
we find the last examples of true colonial organisms 
in the Ascidians (q.v.) or Tunicata. Tho occa- 
sional development of double or multiple forms 
from a single ovum is among higher animals the 
only suggestion of compound organisms. 

From the above illustrations a few general con- 
clusions may he drawn. The process of asexual 
budding, which leads to the formation of compound 
organisms, is commonest in relatively passive vege- 
tative animals, like sponges, hydroids, corals, 
polyzoa, and ascidians, and is an expression of their 
general physiological constitution. When the colo- 
nial organism is free- living, as in Siphonophora 
and some Tunicata, the individual members are 
more closely knit together, and the colony is more 
perfectly integrated. As above suggested, some 
colonial forms are of importance as illustrating in 
loose union an order of individuality, which in 
higher types becomes more firmly unified. We 
first fine! loose \ aggregates ; ’ at a higher level 
these become ‘integrated.’ The loose colonies 
of some medusoid types are thus succeeded by 
more perfectly integrated forms in the Siphono- 
phora. Finally, colonial organisms are of the 
highest physiological interest in illustrating divi- 
sion of labour. In a compound organism the 
internal and external conditions of life are not uni- 
form for all the members ; certain ‘persons,’ as the 
individuals are technically called, exhibit the pre- 
dominance of one function, and others of another ; 
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the differences in function thus started bring about 
more or less marked difference of structure as 
its consequence; and thus division of labour and 
* polymorphism ’ or difference in form are estab- 
lished. see Perrier, Les Colonies Animates ( 1882). 

Colonial Corns were regiments of the regular 
British army, paid out of imperial revenues, and 
located in the various colonies where they were 
formed. The following corps, and numbers were 
provided for in the Army Estimates for 1860-61 : 

Three West India Regiments (after- 
wards raised to Jive) ! 8430 Negro. 

Newfoundland Veterans 229 British. 

Ceylon Rifles 1585 Native. 

tt Invalids 108 Native. 

Cape Mounted Rifles 1084 Boers ami natives. 

Malta Fencibles 638 Native. 

Canadian Rifles 1106 British. 

St Helena Regiment 433 n 

Gold Coast Artillery 351 Negro. 

Falkland Islands Company 87 Brilish. 

African Artillerymen 64 Negro. 

llong-kong Gunners 88 Lascars. 


wards raised to Jive) 8420 Negro. 

Newfoundland Veterans 229 British. 

Ceylon Rifles 1585 Native. 

tt Invalids 163 Native. 

Cape Mounted Rifles 1084 Boers and natives. 

Malta Fencibles 638 Native. 

Canadian Rifles 1100 British. 

St Helena Regiment 433 » 

Gold Coast Artillery 351 Negro. 

Falkland Islands Company 87 Brilish. 

African Artillerymen 64 Negro. 

llong-kong Gunners 88 Lascars. 

All the officers were British, except those of the 
Malta Fencibles. The Cape corps were mounted 
infantry. Though maintained out of imperial 
revenue, these corns were not available for the 
general defence of the empire, and accordingly have 
been gradually disbanded, their places in the colonies 
being supplied by levies of local militia. There 
still exist, besides African commissariat, ordnance 
store, and medical staff corps, one West India 
Regiment of two battalions, the Malta Fencibles, 
one company of Gun Lascars in Ceylon, and another 
at Hong-kong. 

Colonial Office. See Secretary of State. 

Colonial System, also called Commercial 
System, a name for the theory long .acted on by 
European nations, that their settlements abroad 
were to be treated as proprietary domains, exploited 
for the benefit of the mother-country, which did 
everything it could to import their produce as 
cheaply as possible, and encourage them to a large 
consumption of home manufactures. The system 
was carried to its furthest extent by Spain. See 
Colony, Free Trade, Monopoly, Navigation 
Laws, Spain, United States. 

Colonisation Society. See Liberia. 

Colonna, Cape (ancient Snnium Promon - 
torinm), a headland of Greece, forming the south- 
most point of Attica, and crowned by the ruins 
of a temple of Minerva, thirteen of whose white 
marble columns, from which the cape derives its 
modern name, are still standing. 

Colonna, a celebrated Roman family, which 
took its name from a village among the Alban 
Hills, 12 miles ESE. of Rome, and which, from 
its numerous castles, vast estates, and crowds 
of clients, enjoyed a powerful influence from the 
11th to the 16th century. From it have sprung a 
pope (Martin V., q.v.), several cardinals, generals, 
statesmen, and noted scholars, and Vittoria 
Colonna, the most celebrated poetess of Italy. 
She was the daughter of Fabrizio Colonna, Con- 
stable of Naples, at whose estate of Marino she was 
born in 1490. When four years old, she was 
betrothed to a hoy of the same age, Ferrante 
d’Avalos, son of the Marches© de Pescara ; at seven- 
teen they were married. After her husband’s death 
in the battle of Pavia (1525), Vittoria Colonna 
found her chief consolation in solitude and the cul- 
tivation of her poetical genius. During seven years 
of her widowhood she resided alternately at Naples 
and Ischia, and then removed to the convent of 
Orvieto, afterwards to that of Viterbo. In her later 
years she left the convent, and resided in Rome, 
where she died in February 15471 She was the 
loved friend of Michael Angelo, admired by Ariosto 


» (see canto xxxvii. of the Orlando), and the intimate 
i associate of the reforming party at the papal court, 
i Her poems belong chiefly to the period following 
her husband’s death, and are remarkable for truth 
of sentiment and enlightened piety. They were 
first published at Parma in 15.38; the most perfect 
edition is that of Ercole Visconti (Rom. 1840). 
See Mrs H. Roscoe’s Vittoria Colonna, her Life and 
Poems (Lond. 1868), and a study by the Hon. 
Alethea Lawley ( 1888 ). 

The family is still distinguished in Italy, three of 
its four lines being princely. The Colonna palace, 
situated at the base of the Quirinal ( Rome), is cele- 
brated for its splendid gallery and treasures of art. 

Colonna* Giovanni Paolo, composer, born 
aliout 1640, either at Brescia or Bologna, became 
principal of the musical academy at Bologna. Of 
some 44 works, nearly all were for the church ; his 
one opera, Amileare, was first performed in 1693. 
He died 28th November 1695. 

Colonsav and Oronsay* two of the Argyll- 
shire Hebrides, 16 miles NN\V; 6| Port Askaig in 
Islay, separated from each other by a sound, 100 
yards wide, and dry at low-water. Colonsay, which 
rises to a height of 493 feet, is 16 sq. m. in area ; 
Oronsay, only 3. On the latter are a sculptured 
cross aiid a 14th-century Austin priory, with somo 
curious eHigies ; whilst in the former are standing 
stones, a hone cave, Colonsay House (1722), and 
an obelisk to the memory of tl^e lawyer, Duncan 
M‘ Neill, Lord Colonsay (1794-1874). Pop. (1851) 
933 ; ( 1881 ) 397, of whom 10 were in Oronsay. 

Colony (Lat. cofonia ), a name somewhat 
vaguely applied to the foreign dependencies of a 
state. In accordance with its etymology (colon us, 

‘ cultivator ’), a Roman colonist ougjit to have been 
an agricultural community ; but As a matter of fact it 
was a military settlement, urbatv'Aifcher than rural, 
planted in subject territory. It was essential that 
the colonists should remain citizens, who thus both 
extended and knit together the power of Rome. 
The mime survives to this day in Cologne and 
Lincoln. The Creek colony (ajmikia) consisted of 
a hand of emigrants, who were impelled by political 
dissension or some similar cause to seek a now home 
beyond the sea, and who were connected with their 
mother-city (metropolis) by no tie stronger than 
that of sentiment. According to the legend em- 
balmed by Virgil in bis JEneid, Rome itself was a 
colony, in the Greek sense, of Troy. No Greek 
colonists penetrated far inland ; but the shores of 
Asia Minor, Sicily, Southern Italy, and even the 
Crimea, were at an early date fringed with 
commercial settlements, many of which surpassed 
in wealth the cities of Greece proper! The Phoe- 
nicians, who preceded the Greeks as the traders 
of the Old World, were not a colonising race. 
Carthage, indeed, was an offshoot from Tyre ; but 
the wide empire of Carthage was based partly upon 
conquest, and partly upon a system of trading 
factories. 

Colonisation is an incident of a comparatively 
settled state of society. The vast land migrations 


which have so profoundly affected the populations 
of Europe and Asia belong to a different category. 
Thus it happens that, after the break-up of the 


Roman empire, the very idea of a colony i« 
not heard again until the great outburst of 
maritime enterprise in the 16th century. Spain 
and Portugal led the way, followed by Holland, 
England, and France. Love of adventure, thirst 
for gold, the missionary spirit — all combined 
to attract the energies of Europe, set free by the 
Renaissance, to the New World and to the farther 
East. The long and hitter Struggle for territorial 
aggrandisement lieyond the seas went on with 
various vicissitudes until, at the close of the 18th 
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century, the foreign possessions of the several states 
of Europe stood pretty much as they do now. Out 
of her once mighty empire, Portugal retained only 
a few petty settlements in India, an indeterminate 
authority over long strips on both coasts of Africa, 
and Brazil, which has since become independent 
under a scion of the house of Braganza. Spain has 
lost Southern and Central America within the pres- 
ent century ; but she keeps her hold of Cuba and 
Porto Rico in the West Indies, and of the Philip- 
pine and Caroline groups of islands in the remote 
eastern seas. Holland, having been deprived by 
England of Ceylon and the Cape, still draws a rich 
tribute from Java and the adjoining Spice Islands. 
Prance, which entered last upon the struggle, has 
suffered most severely of all, as the result of the 
fortune of war with England. At one time it 
seemed as if half North America, and perhaps all 
India, would become French. But the twin stars 
of Wolfe and Clive influenced the fate of two con- 
tinents. The acquisition of Algeria dates from 
1830 ; and within the last decade France has again 
pushed forward in Tunis, Tonquin, and Mada- 
gascar. Italy has no foreign possessions except the 
port of Massowah on the African shore of the Red 
Sea ; and those which < Jernmny has recently 
acquired with so much eagerness, in Africa ami 
in JNew Guinea and the adjoining islands, must 
be regarded rather as possible outlets for trade 
than as true colonies. The surplus population of 
Germany will doubtless continue to pour into the 
western" states of North America, just as the 
Italians and Basques will continue to be attracted 
to the River Plate. 

After this brief survey of the foreign possessions 
of continental states, we pass on to those of 
Britain, which alike in area, in population, and in 
promise for the future, surpass tenfold all the rest 
put together. If it be permissible, on historical 
grounds, to regard the United States as one with 
Britain, It may be said that the story of, modem 
colonisation is the story of the expansion of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. In North America, Austral- 
asia, and South Africa, that race is already in 
occupation of the only large tracts of uninhabited 
territory where white men can work and multiply. 
In India, England owns the most fertile and most 
easily governed of tropical countries ; while her 
minor possessions are dotted over every land and 
sea. These advantages abroad -gained l>y the 
valour of her children, who have known how 
to make the most of their good fortune — are 
maintained by a teeming population at home, 
superabundant capital, and maritime supremacy. 
Above all, it should ever be rememl>ercd that 
this great colonial empire, as it was won with no 
deliberate plan of aggression, so it is preserved 
solely through the conscious recognition of mutual 
rights and duties. Even in India, British rule 
exists by the consent of the natives and for their 
l>eneiit ; while the autonomous colonies of Australia 
are as free from British interference and as loyal to 
the British name as the Channel Islands or Man. 

The colonial empire of England is as varied in its 
composition as it is vast in its extent. In the 
political sense, it ought to include every foreign 
possession or dependency of the crown. It is only 
liv an accident of administration That India is the 
charge of a distinct secretary of state, that some 
indeterminate protectorates (such as tlmt # of the 
Niger ) are controlled through the Foreign Office, and 
that the island of Ascension is 1>orne as a ship on 
the books of the Admiralty. So again, the colonies 
proper — i.e. those in subordination to the Colonial 
Secretary — vary in character from a settled country, 
with a civilisation mire than a century old, like 
Lower Canada, to an unexplored wilderness of 
savages, like New Guinea ; from the continent of 


Australia to the rock of Gibraltar; from Hong-kong, 
the emporium of Chinese trade, to Heligoland, the 
favourite watering-place of Hamburgers. Adopting 
another principle of division, the colonies may be 
classified according to the inodes by which they 
were acquired : ( 1 ) as conquered by force of arms 
or ceded by an independent power ; (2) os occupied 
by settlers, where no lights were recognised in the 
aboriginal inhabitants. The former class would 
comprise the Cape and Hong kong, the latter class 
Australia and British Columbia. The classification 
adopted by the colonial office is based upon differ- 
ences of administration, as follows: (1) Crown 
colonies, in which the crown has the entire control 
of legislation, while the administration is carried 
on by public officers under the control of the home 
government. Of this class examples are Gibraltar, 
Ceylon, and Jamaica. (2) Colonies possessing 
representative institutions, but not responsible 
government, in which the crown has no more 
than a veto on legislation, but the^iome govern- 
ment retains the control of public officers. In this 
class are Natal, Western Australia, and Barbadoes. 
(3) Colonies possessing representative institutions 
and responsible government, in which the crown 
has only a veto on legislation, and the home 


has only a veto on legislation, and the home 
government has no control over any public officer 
except the governor. This class comprises Canada, 
Newfoundland, the Cape, and the Australasian 
group. According to tne Colonial Office List for 
1888, the total area of all the colonies and depend- 
encies (excluding India) is 7,475,896 sq. m., with 
an estimated population of 18,346,614. Of these 
totals tjjie nine self-governing colonies possess 
between them 5,884,020 sq. m. and 9,413,855 souls. 

( For Cyprus, North Borneo, the Niger Protectorate, 
and all British dependencies, see Great Britain.) 

From an historical point of view, the expansion 
of the Anglo-Saxon race divides itself into three 
periods: (1) The 17th century, when the first 
beginnings were made, in rivalry with other 
European states which had taken the lead ; 
(2) the close of the 18th century, when, as a result 
of the French wars and the command of the sea, 
Britain had won a preponderant position, despite 
the loss of the United States ; (3) the 19tli century, 
which has been a continuous period of growth ana 
consolidation. Newfoundland boasts herself the 
premier British colony, having been annexed by 
the ill -fated Sir Humphrey Gilbert in 1583. The 
East India Company was incorporated in 1600 ; the 
first permanent settlement of Virginia dates from 
1607 ; the historic Mayflower sailed from Plymouth 
to New England in 1620 ; Barbadoes was occupied 
first of the islands in the West Indies in 1625. 
The second period — a period of war — begins with 
the capture of Gibraltar in 1704 ; its decisive point 
was reached at the peace of 1763, when the French 
yielded alike in Canada and in India; and it 
culminated in the Napoleonic war, when Malta, 
Mauritius, and many West Indian islands were 
captured from France, and Ceylon and the Cape 
from Holland, then a French dependency. The 
last period, which is almost co-extensive with the 
reign of Victoria, has witnessed the consolidation 
of India under the crown ; the marvellous develop- 
ment of Australia under the stimulus of gold dis- 
coveries ; the erection of Canada into a dominion 
of confederated provinces ; the extension of British 
influence throughout South Africa; the commer- 
cial growth of Hong-kong and Singapore ; and the 
gradual advance of the British flag over new pro- 
tectorates and isolated Coaling Stations (q.v.). It 
is estimated that the population of the colonies 
has multiplied more than fourfold since 1837 , 
while the external trade has multiplied nearly 
ninefold. 

Though colonisation is by no means synonymous 
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with emigration, it is perhaps natural for the 
mother-country to regard her colonies primarily 
as affording an outlet for her own surplus popula- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the inhabitants of 
Australia are almost exclusively British ; so, too, 
are the inhabitants of Canada, with the notable 
exception of the province of Quebec, which remains 
to this day thoroughly French in language, in 
religion, and in sentiment. At the Cape, again, 
the descendants of the Dutch settlers still form 
about one- half of the whole population. But when 
the statistics of emigration are looked into, it will 
be found that the United States prove much more 
attractive than all the colonies added together. 
In 1887 the total number of emigrants from the 
United Kingdom, of British and Irish origin, 
amounted to 281,487, of whom as many as 72 per 
cent, selected the United States ; while only 34,183, 
or 12 percent., went to the Australasian colonies, 
and 32,025, or 11 per cent., to British North 
America. Nor was that year at all exceptional. 
The census Returns of the United States m 1880 
show 2,772,169 persons born in the United King- 
dom; while the corresponding figures aro 912,935 
for all the Australasian colonies, and 470,092 for 
Canada; total 1,383,027, or less than half the 
number in the United States. The home govern- 
ment has taken no m asures to direct emigration 
to the colonies, beyond establishing in 1886 an 
Emigrants’ Information Office in London, for the 
collection and publication of trustworthy infor- 
mation. Queensland alone gives free passages. 
Natal and Western Australia give assisted pass- 
ages to farm labourers and domestic servants. See 
Emigration. • 

The tie between the mother-country and the 
colonies is more manifest in the case of commerce. 
Tl\p old practice has long ago been abandoned of 
compelling the colonies to trade only with the 
mother-country ; and those of them that are self- 
governing have even been allowed to impose pro- 
tective tariffs against British manufactures. But, 
nevertheless, the trade of Britain with her colonial 
possessions has maintained itself more steadily 
than her trade with the rest of the world. During 
the fourteen years from 1872 to 1886, the imports 
into the United Kingdom from British possessions 
(including India), notwithstanding the fall in 
value, increased from £79,372,853 to £81,884,043, 
while the proportion of these imports to the 
total imports rose from 22 to 23 per cent. In 
the same period the exports to British possessions 
increased from £65,609,212 to £82,067,711, while 
their proportion to the total exports rose from 
21 to 31 per cent. Taking the returns from colonial 
sources, 42 per cent, of the aggregate trade of all 
the colonies in 1886 was conducted with the mother- 
country. Such, expressed in dry figures, is the 
meaning of the maxim that ‘trade follows the 
flag.* Though statistics are not so readily obtain- 
able, there can be no doubt that the investment of 
British capital in the colonies, and the consequent 
return of interest, forms a bond of a still closer 
nature than the interchange of commodities. In 
1886 the aggregate public <lebt of all the colonies 
(excluding India) amounted to about 245 millions 


sterling. 

The most interesting question that remains to be 
considered is the political relation between the 
colonies and the mother-country. Not so many 
years ago it was tacitly assumed that the grant of 
responsible government to the greater colonies 
implied the further concession of complete inde- 
pendence whenever the colonies should care to 
demand it. History seemed to afford support for 
no other conclusion. Quite apart from the case of 
the United States, it was argued that any form of 
political union was impracticable between members 


of a state scattered over such immense distances 
and with such divergent interests. Above all, it was 
doubted whether the Blender link existing could 
stand the strain of a great European war. What 
concern has Canada with Constantinople, or Aus- 
tralia with Afghanistan ? But there wore always 
some to whom such calculations appeared to be a 
base abandonment of England’s historic place 
among nations ; ar^l the colonists themselves nave 
always professed the most perfect loyalty to the 
British connection, exactly in proportion as they 
have been intrusted with autonomy in their own 
local affairs. Canadian voyageurs took a prominent 
part in Lord Wolseley’s boat expedition up the Nile 
I in 1884; and a battalion of 800 volunteers from 
New South Wales fought by the side of British 
soldiers round Suakin in 1885. The sense of 
distance has been largely obliterated by the mar- 
vellous progress of steam and electricity. The 
circumnavigation of the globe is now accomplished 
as easily and as frequently as was the grand tour 
in the 18th century. Many of the younger politi- 
cians make it part of their education to visit India, 
Australia, ana Canada; the colonists, too, have 
ceased to be strangers in England — ‘home,’ as they 
always call it, though born thousands of leagues 
away. In this connection the future historian Mull 
not think it beneath his dignity to record the 
beneficent influence of cricket. An English team 
first Merit to Australia in 1862; while Australian 
elevens have played on equal terms with*tlie best 
cricketers of England in every alternate year since 
1878. The increase of intercourse has brought with 
it an increase of mutual knowledge and of mutual 
respect. The holding of a great exhibition of 
colonial and Indian produce at South Kensington 
in 1886, and the plan of commemorating the jubilee 
of the Queen by an Imperial Institute, have given 
concrete expression to the feeling of solidarity that 
was everywhere growing. Few* persons, either in 
England or in the colonies, would now be found 
to advocate the weakening, still less the severing, 


of the present political ties. 

With regard to the scheme known as Imperial Con- 
federation, less agreement is to be found. It may 
be suspected that many of its British supporters 
have been influenced chiefly by their greater dislike 
of separation ; w’hile in the colonies it has noM r here 
been received with enthusiasm. The essence of 
the scheme is that the existing parliament of 
Great Britain and Ireland should divest itself 
of its sovereignty in favour of a federal council, 
formed by election out of all the constituent parts 
of the empire. To this council would be delegated 
the initiative in foreign affairs, the pow er of treaty - 
making, the right of declaring w r ar, with the con- 
trol of the army and navy that necessarily follow's 
therefrom. Putting aside the difficulties that w’ould 
arise from the inequality of the colonies among 
themselves, it is easy to see that Britain must, 
for a long time to come, exercise the decisive pre- 
eminence in such a council. 

In the meantime something lias already been 
done, and more may be, to strengthen the position 
of the colonies in the English political system. 
Canada, the Australasian colonies, and the Cape, 
each have an agent-general resident in London, 
whose functions are steadily growing in dignity. 
It has become the custom for every new Colonial 
Secretary to invite the agents-general to a cere- 
monious reception on his appointment ; they are 
consulted, either singly or collectively, in all 
matters affecting the colonies which they repre- 
sent. It is not impossible that their status may 
ultimately develop into something intermediate in 
authority and honour between the council of the 
India Office and the corps diplomatique. The elastic 
powers of the Privy-council might easily be utilised 
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80 os to constitute them (with other representatives 
for the crown colonies) into a committee for the 
general control of colonial affairs. 

A still more important step forward was taken 
in 1887, when a conference was held in London, 
under the presidency of the Colonial Secretary, at 
which delegates specially appointed by all the 
colonies were present. Many of the subjects dis- 
cussed were of a commercial pr legal character ; 
but a large measure of agreement was also arrived 
at with regard to the burning question of colonial 
defence. Broadly speaking, the self-governing 
colonies have undertaken to provide for their own 
defence by land by maintaining a trained force of a 
specilied strength ; while England will supply ships 
and guns for the protection of commerce and coal- 
ing stations. Tins agreement has been embodied, 
so far as the mother-country is concerned, in a 
statute passed in 1888. It is not to be expected 
that such conferences will become a permanent 
institution. They would form too severe a tax 
upon colonial politicians of the first rank. But 
the precedent is valuable as showing the mother- 
country consulting with her daughters in a family 
council. Whatever may come of Colonial Con- 
federation, British statesmanship will have ere 
long to face the duty of reconciling local self- 
government with imperial unity ; and the history 
of the Anglo-Saxon race encourages us to believe 
that the problem will not prove insoluble. 

The colonies of tlio chief countries will be found 
under Great BRITAIN, France, Germany, Spain, kc. 
The following are some of the more important books 
on the subject: Heerei Manual of the Political System 
of Europe and its Colonies (Eng. trans. in 2 vols. 1841); 
Sir G. Cornewall Lewis’s Essay on the Government of 
Dependencies (1841); Herman Meri vale’s Lectures on 
Colonisation (1841-42; new ed. 1801) ; Sir C. W. Dilke’s 
Greater Britain (1868); J. A. Doyle’s The American 
Colonies Previous to the Declaration of Independence 
(1869); E. J. Pace’s History of European Colonies 
(1877); Colonies and Dependencies , in the ‘‘English 
Citizen’ series (1883); J. It. Seeley’s The Expansion of 
E upland (1885); J. A. Froude’s Oceana (1880), and 
The Enylish in the West Indies (1888); the various 
Handbooks published in connection with the Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition ( 1880 ) ; and especially the volume 
entitled Her Majesty's Colonies , and the annual Colonial 
Office List, published by Messrs Harrison & Sons. Also 
see the articles on the various colonies. 

Colophon, an Ionian city of Asia, about 9 
miles N. of Ephesus, and near the sea-coast. The 
river Ilalesus, noted for the coolness of its water, 
flowed past it. It was the native city of Milliner- 
nms, the elegist, and claimed to he the birthplace 
of Homer. In its neighbourhood was the famous 
oracle of Apollo Garins. The Greek proverb, ‘to 
put the colophon to it,’ meaning to terminate an 
affair, is explained by Strabo as arising from the 
belief that the cavalry of Colophon was so excellent 
that their charge always decided a battle. Hence, 
in old printed books, any device, or printer’s name, 
or the place and year of printing, printed at the 
end, was called a colophon (see Book). Tt gave 
its name also to colophony , a kind of black resin, 
for which see Rosin. 

Coloquin'tida. See Colocynth. 

Colorado (Span, for ‘red’ or ‘reddish’), a 
remarkable river of North America, formed in 39° 
17' N. lat., 109° 50' W. long., by copyright i88w in u.s. 
the union of the Grand ami Green i»y j. b. Lippincott 
rivers. The Green River rises in Company. 
Wyoming, U.S., and -drains the south-west por- 
tion of that territory ; it also receives affluents from 
Utah and the north-west angle of the state of 
Colorado. The Grand River rises in Colorado, 
where its more common name is the Gunnison. Its 
main tributaries in that state are the Bunkara, or 
Blue, and the Dolores. Below the junction of the 


Green and Grand rivers the main affluent in Utah 
is the San Juan, which drains an interesting region 
in the south-west of Colorado and the north-west of 
New Mexico. In Arizona the main afflhents are 
, the Colorado Chiquito or Flax River, the Bill 
Williams, and the Rio Gila, all from the left. The 
only important affluent the Colorado receives from 
the right is the Rio Virgen. From the junction of 
the Grand and Green, the general course of the 
stream is to the south-west, through the southern 
part of Utah and the north-west of Arizona ; and it 
afterwards separates Arizona from Nevada and 
California. The lower part of its course is in Mexi- 
can territory, where it flows into the north extre- 
mity of the Gulf of California. The most striking 
features of the Colorado basin are its dryness, and 
the deeply channelled surface of the greater part of 
the country. Almost every stream and water- 
course, ana most of all the Colorado itself, has 
cut its way through stratum after stratum of 
rock, until now it flows, in a great part of its 
course, at the bottom of a deep trench or cafion. 



Grand Cation of the Colorado, looking up. 

( From a Photograph by E. Baer, of Prescott, Arizona.) 


The main stream for nearly 400 miles below the 
mouth of the Colorado Chiquito, thus makes its 
way through a great plateau, forming what is 
called the Grand Canon of the Colorado, the most 
extensive and marvellous example of the kind any- 
where known. The canon-walls throughout the 
upper part of the great cation are from 4000 to 7000 
feet in height, and are often nearly perpendicular. 
At some points the walls on either side rise sheer 
from the water ; at others there is a talus of fallen 
rock, or occasionally a strip of fertile soil, on one 
or both banks. This over-drained liver basin has 
an area of 240,000 sq. m. Its former adaptedness 
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to the support of human life on a considerably 
greater scale than at present, seems to be evidenced 
by the presence of great numbers of abandoned and 
prehistoric dwellings, sometimes perched upon cliffs 
within some cafion, or on a high ridge or mem, as 
if for protection from hostile attack. The Moqui 
towns in Arizona are still inhabited by interesting 
tribes of semi-civilised aborigines, no doubt relics 
of a race once very much more widely spread. The 
whole course of the river below the junction is 
about 900 miles ; to its remotest sources it is 2000 
miles. Navigation is possible for light-draught 
steamers for over 600 miles. At extreme high 
water, steamboats sometimes go up to the mouth of 
the Rio Virgen to load rock-salt. The lower por- 
tion of the river is visited at certain seasons by 
bores , or high tidal waves, a phenomenon to be 
seen in only a very few North American rivers. 
The non- tidal portion of the river is subject to vast 
and freouent changes of volume, and except where 
confined by canon- walls, the river channel shifts to 
and fro in ifcfc sandy alluvial bed to a very remark- 
able degree. Navigation is much impeded by rocks 
and sand-bars. 

Colorado River of Texas rises by many head- 
streams in the south part of the Llano Estacado, of 
North-west Texas. Its two main head-streams 
are the Concho or Sal! Fork, and the Red or 
North Fork. The river takes a devious south-east- 
ward course of 900 miles, and discharges its waters 
by two main outlets into Matagorda Bay. It is 
about 900 miles long, and its drainage area is put 
at 24,700 sq. m. Sand-ham at its mouth impede 
navigation. Steamboats have ascended the river as 
far as Austin, the capital of the state f but the 
stream is not much navigated. The basin of the 
river is in part very level, but in some parts of the 
course the banks are hold and bluffy. The valley 
of the Colorado is fairly supplied with timber, and 
the soil is generally fertile ; but the rains are much 
less abundant than in the river basins lying farther 
to the eastward. It is stated that this river was 
named Brazos by the Spanish colonists, and that 
the Colorado of the same settlers was what is now 
called the Brazos ; the names having been mis- 
applied or transposed in later times by mistake. 
'Hie Colorado is the largest river wholly within the 
state, of Texas, except only the Brazos. 

• Colorado, a state of the American Union, in 
37° — 41° N. lat., and 102° — 109° W. long., traversed 
from north to south by ranges of copyright is m in r.s. 
the Rooky Mountains. It takes by J. B. t.ippilioott 
its name from the river Colorado, company, 
to the basin of which all the western slope of 
the state belongs — as the eastern to the Mississippi 
valley — while part of the south is drained by the 
Rio Grande and its head-streams. The area is 
103,645 sq. m., or rather more than half the extent 
of France; so that Colorado ranks as fourth in 
area among the states, being surpassed in this 
regard by Texas, California, and Nevada alone. 
The vast ranges which traverse this region have 
. mostly an approximate nortli and south direction, 
with many deviations. The high plains and over- 
‘ drained mesas to the west are not clearly marked 
off from the mountain-region ; and much of the 
western slope is actually mountainous. The eastern 
slope, which embraces about two- fifths of the whole 
state, is, apart from the foot-hills skirting the flank 
of the mountain -region, an open and comparatively 
treeless plain, with a surface singularly mono- 
tonous, and for the most part devoted to the 
pasturage of cattle and sheep, an interest which 
is of high importance in nearly all parts of Colorado. 
This level region averages 5000 feet in altitude, 
and its lowest point is 3000 feet above sea-level. 
The mountain-region contains many peaks exceed- 
ing J4,000 feet in height, the loftiest being Blanca 


Peak (14,464 feet); while the summits exceeding 
13,000 feet are stated to be more than one hundred 
in number. The mountains, notwithstanding their 
general parallelism, are greatly broken into short 
and variously named chains, there being no one 
ridge that can distinctly claim to rank everywhere 
as -the main range of the system. Six passes cross 
mountain -ranges at points" over 12,000 feet high ; 
the Argentine Pass is 13,000 feet in altitude. Rail- 
ways are led across many of these passes, and their 
construction through the valleys and cauons has 
called for many brilliant displays of engineering 
skill and boldness. A marked feature of the 
mountain-region is presented in the parks, or rich 
mountain-valleys, often very spacious, and generally 
bearing evidence of being the basins of lakes once 
extensive, but now nearly or quite dried up. The 
central mountain-region, with its parks, eafions, 
and hot springs, and its rich mineral deposits, lias 
attracted most attention. The western part of the 
state is far less accessible and less developed, 
although its mineral wealth and the construction 
of railways have led to the settlement of some 
parts of the region. .: - 

The rainfall "of Colorado is small ; yet the great 
altitude causes a considerable local fall of rain and 
snow, and several important ^streams take their 
rise in the state, including several tributaries of 
the Colorado ; the Arkansas .and South-Platte, 
flowing to the Mississippi; and the Rio Grande, 
the only stream which reaches the sea under its 
own name. Extensive and important irrigation- 
works are fed by some of these streams. Colorado 
lias a great reputation as a liealtlnreflort, especially 
for persons with pulmonary diabase* The dryness 
of tlie air is the great factor in the recovery of 
consumptive patients in this region; but some 
invalids only after a considerable period become 
so habituated to the rarefaction of the atmosphere 
as not to be seriously annoyed by it. The medi- 
cinal and thermal springs of the state are numerous, 
and are visited by large numbers. A peculiar 
disease called ‘ mountain fever’ is endemic m some 
places, attacking principally strangers from lower 
levels of country. 

Wheat, maize, barley, oats, hay, potatoes, fruits, 
and garden and dairy products "are the staples of 
agriculture, which is remunerative in all sections 
where irrigation can be effected. Proposals have 
l>een made for a very great extension of irrigation- 
works at the public expense, and engineering ex- 1 
perts have reported that the scheme is entirely 
feasible. Visitations of insect-plagues, including 
the well-known Colorado potato-beetle, have 
hitherto proved very destructive in this state ; hut 
the Rocky-mountai'n locust (see Cicada), formerly 
a terrible enemy to the farmers, has of late years 
been comparatively harmless. Cattle and sheep 
raising are important industries ; the stock in 1887 
was valued at over $17,000,000. Lumber-cutting 
also employs a number of hands. 

The discovery of gold (1858) in the neighbour- 
hood of Pike’s Peak led to the first important 
settlements of English-speaking people in this 
region. The earliest discoveries were of placer- 
deposits ; but quartz- mining soon followed^ and 
although many of the quartz-lodes yield a highly 
sulphuretted material, the introduction of improved 
methods of treatment has finally rendered these 
ores, so refractory under the old processes, highly 
important as a source of gold. In more recent 
years a considerable proportion of gold has been 
afforded by the richly argentiferous lead -carbonate 
ores, for which the state is famous. Since 1873 
the silver production lias far exceeded that of gold 
in importance. The state ranks as the first in the 
United States in out-turn of silver, second or third 
in its gold, and first or second in the production of 
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the precious metals in general. In the working of 
the best silver ores much lead is obtained, and 
Colorado takes rank as the first state in lead* 
production. Vast sums of money have been in- 
vested in the construction of works for hoisting 
and reducing the ores ; and railways have been 
built along the mountain -canons, generally at a 
very high cost, so as to make the mines accessible. 
Mining and smelting operations have been much 
facilitated by the discovery of large beds of coal, 
usually of good quality, though classed as a lignite. 
The most moderate estimates place the total out- 
turn of gold from its discovery to the end of 1886 at 
about $55,000,000, and that of silver at more than 
$41,000,000. Iron and Bessemer steel rails are 
among the manufactures of the state; copper, 
cement, fireclay, and manganese are wrought to 
a greater or less extent; and there are thirty 
petroleum wells near Florence. 

History . — Not ouite one-half of this region was 
acquired by the United States from France in the 
Louisiana purchase of 1804 ; the remainder was 
ceded by Mexico under the treaty of 1848, together 
with California and New Mexico, of which last 
it formed a portion. The southern part of Colo- 
rado has for many years had a small Spanish- 
sneaking population, partially of Indian descent. 
Colorado was organised as a territory in 1861, and 
was admitted as a state in 1876. The population 
is of mixed origin, but is largelv derived from the 
older states of the Union. The distinctly American 
traits of enterprise and progress, shown alike in 
business methods and in measures for the spread 
of popular education, are nowhere more conspicuous 
than here. The principal towns are Denver, the 
capital, Leadville, m the carbonate-mining district 
of the Rocky Mountains (10,200 feet above sea- 
level ), and Pueblo ; and there are a number of 
minor towns of considerable importance, most of 
them mining centres. Pop. of Colorado (1860) 
34,277; (1870) 39,864; (1880) 194,327; (1885) 
243,910. 

Colorado Beetle ( Chrysomela or Doryphora 
decemlineuta ), a North American beetle which 
commits fearful ravages among potatoes. First 
discovered near the upper Missouri in 1824 by 
Thomas Say, it belongs to the sub-order of Coleop- 
tera known as Tetramera or Cryptopentamcra, 
and is a good type of the family Chrysomelida*. 
It is an oval insect, from 9 to 11 millimetres in 
length, of an orange colour, with black spots and 
lines as seen in the figure. The antenna* are club- 
shaped. The larvje and adults live on the potato- 
plant, and have sometimes (as in 1859) quite de- 
stroyed the crop in certain parts of America. They 
pass the winter underground, and emerge from 
their hiding-places in the beginning of May. The 



Colorado Beetle : 

a, beetle, natural size ; b, caterpillar ; c, eggs. 
( From Miss Ormorod’s Injurious Insects.) 


female lays many hundreds of eggs in groups 
of twelve to twenty on the under side of potato 
leaves. The larvtr, which emerge in about a week, 
are reddish and afterwards orange. They grew up 
quickly and produce a second generation, which 
may again produce a third in the same summer. 
Their rate of multiplication is therefore very rapid. 

The home of tne Colorado beetle is in the 
western states; ‘from Nebraska and Iowa it 


travelled eastward, until, in 1873-76, it reached the 
eastern shores of America. In 1877 it was found 
at Liverpool in a cattle-boat from Texas.* Owing 
in great measure to the stringent regulations of 
an order in council, which provides that ‘it shall 
not be lawful for any person to sell, keep, or dis- 
tribute living specimens of the Colorado beetle in 
any stage,’ this pest has fortunately not succeeded 
in establishing itself in Britain. The surest remedy 
in case of attack is said to be a preparation of 
arsenic known as * Paris Green ’ or ‘ Scheele’a 
Green.’ 

The genus Chrysomela ( ‘ golden beetle’ ) to which 
the Colorado beetle belongs, is represented by 
many hundred often beautifully metallic speciea 
in temperate and tropical countries. C. cerenlis , 
sometimes injurious to grasses and cereals, C . 
staphylea , C. or Linn popnli t found on poplars, 
are common species. 

Colorado Springs, a popular summer-resort 
of Colorado, situated in the midst of beautiful 
scenery on the Fontaine qtri Bouille Cteek, 75 miles 
S. of Denver by rail, and about 10 miles E. of Pike’s 
Peak. Pop. 4226. 

Colossae. Colossie was a town of Asia Minor, 
in the southern part of the province of Phrygia, 
situated on the river Lycus, a tributary of the 
Mieandcr, 12 miles east of Laodicea. It is mentioned 
by Xenophon as ‘ a populous city, prosperous and 
great,’ but in the time of Strabo had become ‘a 
small town.’ It was ruined by an earthquake in 61 
A. i). (Tac. Ann. xiv. 27) ; but it was again rebuilt, 
and in the middle ages was named Chon®. See 
C0LOSS14NS. 

Colossc'lllll, See AMPHITHEATRE. 

Uolossians, The Epistle to the, an epistle 
sent from Rome by the Apostle Paul about the 
year 63, in charge of Tychicus, to the church 
founded at Colossi? apparently by Epapliras. Here 
Archippus exercised nis ‘ ministry ’ (iv. 17), and 
Philemon, together with Appliia ‘the sister,’ was. 
the entertainer of the brethren. To Philemon 
Paul persuaded the runaway slave Onesimus, 
whom lie had converted to Christianity, to retuni. 
The Colossian church consisted chiefly of Gentile 
Christians, but was distracted by certain. Judaising 
teachers, who laid stress on circumcision and ordin- 
ances respecting food and festivals (ii. 11 and 16), 
teaching a thorough -going asceticism, with angel- 
worship, based on theosopbic speculations regarding 
the higher world of spirits, and may be regarded as- 
the forerunners of the Judaising Gnostics ( q. v. ). 
To counteract these was the chief aim of the epistle 
(see Bible). Its genuineness has been contested 
by recent criticism. Hilgenfeld, following Baur, 
holds that ‘ the Colossian letter has to do with an 
already fully developed Gnosticism, and this carries, 
it not merely beyond Paul’s lifetime, but beyond 
the first century. ’ See the commentaries by Ellicott 
(3d ed. 1865), Bleek (edited by Nitzsch, 1865), and 
Klopper ( 1 882 ) ; also Holtzinann, Kritik der Epheser 
una Kolosserbidefe ( 1872 ) ; and especially Liglitfoot, 

St Paul's Epistles to the Colossians and Philemon 
(8th ed. 1886). 

Col088US 9 a Greek word of unknown origin, I 
used to denote a statue of gigantic size. The I 
colossal was a common feature of all ancient 
art, and in particular of Egyptian and Assyrian 
architecture and sculpture. Tlie image set up by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Daniel, iii. 1) was of enormous 

f n-oportions. Even Greek art, through Aristotle, 
aicl down the principle that only the large can be 
noble, and earned it out in its statues of gods and 
heroes. Qf the many colossi of which accounts 
have come down to us, the most famous was the 
bronze colossus of Rhodes, representing Helios ( the 
Sun), the national deity of the Rhodians, which 
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was reckoned among the seven wonders of the 
world, though it was by no means a masterpiece 
of Greek sculpture. It is said to have been the 
work of Chares of Lindus, a distinguished pupil 
of Lysippus, who gave twelve years to the casting, 
and completed his work in 280 B.c. Its height 
is variously given at from 90 to 120 feet. It 
stood near the harbour; but the legend that 
placed it astride the entrance is certainly apocry- 
phal, and probably arose from a misunderstanding 
of the statement that it was so high that a ship 
might sail between its legs. Fifty -six years after 
its erection it was thrown down by an earthquake, 
and there its ruins lay, the marvel of the place, 
till in 653 A.D. an Arab general sold them to a 
Jew from Edessa for old metal. Other famous 
colossi of antiquity were the Chryselephantine 
(q.v.) statues of Athena on the Acropolis, 37 
feet, and of Zeus at Olympia, 40 feet, both by 
Phidias ; the Zeus at Tarentum, by Lysippus, 107 
feet ; a bronze Apollo, 66 feet, brought from Apol- 
lonia to Rome by Lucullus ; and a marble statue 
of Nero, 131 feet, set up by the emperor before 
the palace, but removed by Vespasian to the Via 
Sacra, where Cominodus afterwards superseded the 
head by one of himself. Colossi came in again 
with the Renaissance, and in later times the most 
noteworthy have been the S. Charles Borromeo 
(1697), on the bank of the Lago Maggiore, 72 
feet; the ‘Bavaria’ national statue at Munich, 
67 feet; the Arniinius (q.v.) statue, 90 feet to 
the point of the upraised sword ; the Virgin of 
l’uy, 51 feet ; the figure of Germania in the 
national monument on the Niederwald l# 112 feet; 
and Bartholdi’s * Liberty enlightening the World ’ 
(1886), in New York harbour, 156 feet to the tip 
of the torch. There are enormous images in Japan, 
Polynesia, and elsewhere. See Lesbazeilles, Les 
Co losses Anciens ct Modernes (1876) ; Torr, Rhodes 
in Ancient and Modern Times (2 vols. 1885- 87). 

1 Colostrum. See Beestings. 

Colour is not a material existence ; it is a 
sensation. The colour of an object varies slightly 
with the brilliancy of the light emanating from it 
to the eye ; and where the eye is abnormal, as in 

# the 1 colour-blind,’ the apparent colours of objects 

* may differ widely from their colour as perceived 
by normal eyes. Light is due to waves — or other 
periodic disturbances whose recurrence resembles 
that of waves — in the ether of space ; and just as 
ail - waves of a certain definite frequency of recur- 
rence will induce in the ear the sensation of a 
sound of a particular pitch, so will the impact of 
‘ether- waves’ of a certain particular frequency 
induce in the eye a sensation of light of a par- 
ticular colour. We are experimentally acquainted 
with ether-waves whose frequencies range be- 
tween 20,000,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000,000,000 
per second ; but the eye is blind to all except a 
comparatively narrow range of these — viz. from 
392 billion to 757 billion per second. Within that 
comparatively small range, however, we have a 
large choice of fractional and integral numbers; 
anu each number, each frequency , has its own 
colour. When we look at the spectrum or rain- 
bow we have marshalled before us a series of 
colours, of which the extreme visible red is pro- 
duced by about 392 billion, the extreme visible 
violet by about 757 billion vibrations per second. 
Between these the eye may rest upon certain dis- 
tinctive colours, such as yellow, blue, and so on ; 
and the frequencies corresponding to these respec- 
tive colours are, taking the centre of each distinc- 
tive colour as displayed in the spectrum — red, 
492*4; orange-red, 484‘1; orange, 503*3; orange- 
yellow, 511*2; yellow, 517*5; green, 570; blue- 
green, 591*4; cyan-blue, 606; blue, 635*2; violet- 


blue, 685*8; puce-violet, 740*5— all in billions 
( 1,000,000,000,000)— per second. Light due to 
wave-motion of one simple frequency would be 
* homogeneous ’ or 1 monochromatic y light ; it 
would produce the simplest colour-sensation ; but 
no such thing is experimentally attainable. The 
light from burning sodium is a compound of two 
yellow lights, very near one another in the spec- 
trum, and corresponding to the respective wave- 
frequencies of 508*9 and 510*6 billions per second ; 
and this is the nearest attainable approximation 
to monochromatic light. 

The eye takes up, singularly enough, any con- 
geries of several monochromatic lights impinging 
simultaneously upon the same spot in the retina, 
and the resulting sensation is always that of a 
single colour, not necessarily resembling any of 
the components. The retina is composed of 
numerous ultimate nerve-elements, each of which 
is capable of perceiving one of three physio- 
logically primary colours. These colours are red, 
green, and violet (Young and Helmholtz); ver- 
milion, emerald green, and ultramarine blue 
(Clerk Maxwell); or red, green, and blue (Fick). 
Simultaneous affection of the elements sensitive 
to red and of those sensitive to green produces, 
according to the ratio between the respective 
irritations, any colour of the spectrum from red 
through orange and yellow up to green ; similarly, 
green and violet lights blended in different pro- 
portions produce all the intermediate blues ; and 
when the whole three sets of nerve-elements are 
irritated, the sensation is still that of a simple 
colour, or, it may be by due adjustment, of white 
light. Coloured lights may be mixed so as to 
show this, either by causing coloured lights from 
different sources to coincide in the eye or on a 
screen, or else, as in the eolour-top, by causing 
ocular impressions of different colours to succeed 
one another in the eye with such rapidity that the 
eye or the brain blends them. But nearly every 
example of what we call coloured light is in reality 
an admixture of several monochromatic lights — 
e.g. the light passing through a niece of green 
glass is composed- -as will be found on trying to 
make a spectrum of it by means of a prism — not 
only of green light, but also of blue and yellow, 
and, often enough, of red and violet ; but the re- 
sultant sensation is that of green, a simple colour. 

White light is in general due to a simultaneous 
impact of wave-motions of all visible frequencies. 
But the sensation of whiteness may also be pro- 
duced by the simultaneous impact on the retina 
of two suitable spectral colours, such as yellow and 
ultramarine blue ; and such a pair of colours are 
said to be complementary to one another; other 
examples are red and grcenisli-blue, greenish- 
yellow and violet, orange and cyan-blue (a rather 
greenish blue ). It will be observed that it is said 
that yellow and ultramarine blue lights make 
white light, while it is well known that yellow 
and blue pigments make a green pigment. The 
explanation of this is that the light from the 
yellow pigment is not pure; it contains green 
light; smnlarly that from the blue pigment con- 
tains green light; when the pigments are mixed, 
the eye receives a simultaneous impression of blue, 
yellow, and green ; but the blue and the yellow 
destroy one another, being, to the eye, comple- 
mentary colours ; jointly they produce white 
light ; and thus the green alone remains, diluted 
with white. Complementary coloured lights may 
lx)th or either Ikj of any degree of complexity ; if 
an aggregate impression of blue light and an 
aggregate impression of yellow be superimposed 
on the same part of the retina, whatever be the 
mode of their production, the result may be the 
same — an impression of white light. 
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Colours vary in hue, in purity, and in luminosity. 
The hue determines the name of the colour — e.g. 
vermilion, scarlet ; the purity or absence of admix- 
ture with white light determines its richness— ver- 
milion reflects 80 per cent, of red light mixed with 
20 of white ; the luminosity or brightness deter- 
mines the shade or tone of colour. Interfere with 
any of these and the impression produced upon the 
eye is modified. Take for example a definite red 
light, saturated or unadulterated with white light, 
such a red as may be found in the spectrum ; pro- 
gressively lower its purity by mixing it with white 
light — it becomes brighter, but passes through light 
red and pink to pinkish-white tints ; lower its lum- 
inosity by mixing with black — it passes through 
terra-cotta tones to brown, which is a dull red; 
interfere with both purity and luminosity by mixing 
with various greys — it goes through russets and 
maroons, the so-called tertiary colours. Any colour 
in nature can be matched either by a spectral 
colour or by a purple, treated in this way ; and for 
each such modification of the original colour there 
will be a different complementary. 

The colour of transparent objects is due to 
Selective Absorption. Look at a red object 
through a suitable piece of greenish-blue glass, 
and it appears block; the greenish blue glass is 
opaque to the light proceeding from the red object. 
Hold tho same piece of glass up to the sky, ami 
the red lights, which -are components of the white 
light of day, are Cut off; what passes through 
produces a sensation of greenish- blue. The red, 
which is cut off by absorption, and the greenish- 
blue, which passes .through, are complementary 
to one another — both being really complex, not 
monochromatic. The colour of a transparent body 
will also apparently depend upon the thickness of 
the layer examined : a thin layer of iodine- vapour 
absorbs all the constituents of visible white fight 
except blue ami red ; it therefore appears in day- 
light to be purple ; a thicker layer effects the com- 
plete absorption of the red hut not that of the 
tdue, and a thicker layer of iodine-vapour there- 
fore appears blue. If looked at in red light, a 
thin layer of iodine-vapour appears red, while a 
thick layer will present the blackness of opacity. 

Before a lion-luminous object can l>e seen 
otherwise than by transmitted light it must reflect 
light ; if it reflect none it will appear black ; a 
dustless pool in a mountain -hollow, a liquid in a 
deep black vessel, may reflect no light to the eye 
of the observer, and will appear black. (Black is 
the negation of colour, because it implies that 
there is no sensation of light; gray, produced by 
mixing white and black, is white deficient in lum- 
inosity). Let the pool become turbid, and there 
will be some fight reflected towards the observer. 
A coloured liquid in a deep black vessel will have 
its colour revealed by sprinkling a white powder 
into it. White light (daylight) enters the liquid ; 
it is reflected in all directions by the white powder ; 
but it is in part absorbed by the liquid, which 
accordingly appears coloured. Of precisely the 
same kind is the reflection of light by a solid 
object. Bodies allow fight to traverse them to a 
very small depth, and then the light is, by internal 
reflection, turned back in all directions; absorption, 
meanwhile, comes into play, and the result is that 
the object appears to have a definite colour, the 
purity of which is marred by surface-reflection. 
The white light reflected from the surface of a 
metal masks its true colour, which is brought out 
by repeated reflection. Gold is deep orange ; 
copper, scarlet; silver, yellowish- bronze ; brass, a 
rich golden red. 

If the light supplied to an object do not contain 
those kinds of light which it can reflect, the object 
will appear black or colourless ; a bunch of flowers 


looked at by the yellow light of burning sodium 
or of a spirit-lamp with common salt in the wick, 
will all appear black or colourless except- those 
which are yellow. Surface-reflection modifies the 
result. 

There is one class of cases in which colour is 
not due to absorption. A haze is blue if its 
particles be fine enough : if it be composed of 
coarse particles it at once reflects white light in 
all directions ; but fine particles cause repeated 
reflection, and at each reflection the reflected light 
becomes bluer ; because those rays which would 
have been most refracted (the blue and violet) are 
in fact most largely reflected. The colour of the 
sky is that of a haze, reflecting light downwards ; 
if there were no dust-haze or water-haze above us, 
the sky would be black. The fight which is not 
reflected from such a haze is either transmitted 
through it, yellower or redder in colour, or else 
it is entirely absorbed. The sun thus appears 
yellower than it would do if our atmosphere did 
not intervene. See also Dichroism, Interfer- 
ence, Iridescence, Light, Optics, Phosphor- 
escence, Pleiochroism, Rainbow, Spectrum, 
Dyeing, and the articles on the several colours; 
and for further information, consult Colour by A. 
H. Church (Lond. 1887), and Colour by C. T. 
Whitmell (Cardiff: 1888). For Heraldic Colours, 
sec Heraldry; for the Ecclesiastical Colours, 
Vestments; and for Colour in Animals, Pigment. 

CoIoiir-blilldliCSS, a term introduced by Sir 
David Brewster to denominate a defect of vision 
owing to which some persons are unable to dis- 
tinguish certain colours correctly. It is also called 
Achromatopsia (dr.) and Daltonism, from Dalton 
the chemist, who suffered from the defect, and who 
gave the first detailed description of it (1794). Of 
this defect there are several degrees, classified as 
follows (by Holmgren of L-psala) : (1) Total colour- 
blindness, where there is no perception of colours as 
such, but only of gradations of light and shade ; 
(2) Complete partial colour-blindness , where some 
bright colours, different in different cases, are con- 
fused with each other, though other colours are 
correctly perceived ; (3) Incomplete partial colour- 
blindness , where bright colours are recognised, but 
more delicate shades are confused. The first form - 
is rare, and generally, perhaps always, associated 
with other defects in the eyes ; the third is prob- 
ably common, though not of great importance ; to 
the second attention will mainly be directed here. 

With regard to the classification of the cases of 
complete partial colotlr-blindness authorities are 
not agreed ; the important practical point is that 
in the vast majority red and green are the colours 
confused. Some confuse a bright red with a green 
that appears to a normal eye a much lighter colour ; 
some with a green that appeai-s darker. But if 
suitable tests be applied it will be found that they 
do not distinguish red and green as such. Experi- 
ence, however, and observation of the different* 
apparent brightness of ordinary reds and greens, 
enables them to distinguish between them in most 
cases with wonderful accuracy, so that they may 
remain unconscious of their defect till some strik- 
ing mistake, or the application of a systematic 
test, reveals it. Cases of colour-blindness for 
yellow and blue, if they occur at all, are extremely 
rare. Experience proves that this defect is gener- 
ally hereditary, and is quite incurable. The eyes 
may be, and usually are, perfect in every other 
respect ; no difference has been detected in their 
structure, either during life or after death ; so the 
cause of their defective perception remains abso- 
lutely unknown. 

Numerous careful and extensive researches both 
in various countries of Europe and in the United 
States have shown that this defect is present 
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in about 4 per cent, of the males (or one in 
twenty-live), ami less than O o per cent, of the 
females in those countries. Now red and green 
are the very colours which are most largely used 
for the purpose of signalling both at sea and on 
railways ; ami it must be obvious that most dis- 
astrous results may follow if the person whose duty 
it is to distinguish them from each other is unable 
to do so. It is then an. important practical ques- 
tion how the defect may best be recognised. 
Authorities on the subject are agreed that any test 
which requires the naming of colours is unsatisfac- 
tory, and that for two reasons. First, a person 
may perceive colours correctly, but may make 
mistakes through • imperfect knowledge of their 
names; second, a person maybe colour-blind, and 
yet by his perceptions of different brightness in the 
tests, may name the colours correctly. The most 
perfect test yet devised is known by the name of 
its introducer, Holmgren of Upsala, and consists in 
a number of skeins of wool of different shades. 
One of these is placed before the person to be 
tested, generally in the first instance a pale green, 
and he is asked to select from the remainder those 
which most resemble it. If colour-blind, he is sure 
to pick out some of the ‘confusion colours,’ pale- 
grays, buffs, &• c., to match the green ; and further 
similar tests may the'* be applied to determine 
more precisely his defect. Within recent years the 
importance of this defect has been recognised by 
the railway companies and the Board of Trade 
in Britain ; though the tests applied are not in 
either case so satisfactory as is to be desired, 
as they consist in requiring the candidate to 
name coloured cards, lights, &c. Moropver, the 
Board of Trade examination is required only of 
men applying for certificates as mates or masters 
of vessels ; there is no compulsory examination 
of ordinary seamen, though one of their most 
important duties is to keep a lookout at night for 
signal- lights, many of which are red and green. 
This arrangement is also productive of much hard- 
ship to those unaware of their defect, who have 
spent valuable years in the drudgery of preparation 
for a calling to which colour-blindness should be an 
absolute disqualification, and only find out their 
unfitness when they should begin to reap the 
reward of their labour. Further, in certain cases 
colour-blindness does not prevent the granting of 
a certificate by the Board of Trade ; the fact that 
its holder is colour-blind is indorsed upon it, but 
he is permitted to act as master or mate notwith- 
standing, if he can find a shipowner to employ him. 

There are difficulties in the way of substituting 
any other colours than red and green for signals. 
Blue and yellow are the only others sufficiently 
definite and contrasted for the purpose. But blue 
is much more quickly lost in passing through the 
air than other colours ; and yellow is just the 
colour to which haze or distance reduces white. 

Colour-blindness more or less complete may also 
occur as the result of disease of the eyes, particu- 
larly atrophy of the optic nerve and excessive use of 
tobacco. See Eye ( Diseases of ), and Amaurosis. 
In the former, the distance from the direct line 
of sight at which colours can be recognised is 
diminished ; in the latter, the colour or a small 
disc is not recognised when it is in the direct 
line of sight, though it may still be perceived 
at a little distance from it. As in the latter case, 
the perception of red and green is specially affected, 
its presence in engine-drivers, &c. may cause even 
greater risk than the congenital form of colour- 
blindness. For further information, see article 
‘Colour-blindness* in Dictionary of Practical 
Surgery (1886); Colour-blindness , its Dangers and 
Detection , by Joy Jeffries (Boston, U.S.); Dr A. 
Koenig in the Brit. Assoc. Report (1886) ; and the 


writings of Sir David Brewster, George Wilson, 
Clerk Maxwell, &c. 

Colour-printing, See Lithography, Print- 
ing. 

Colours, Military, are the flags carried by 
certain regiments of the British army. Those of 
the infantry were originally called ensigns, a name 
still used in the navy. In former times there was 
one for each company, but now there is, in each 
Battalion (q.v.), a ‘pair of colours,’ one (the 
‘ Union Jack,’ on a blue ground) called the royal or 
queen’s colour, is the more important, and of the 
same pattern for all regiments ; the other, or 
regimental colour, matches the facings of the regi- 
ment, and has in one corner the blue union, in the 
centre a wreath of roses, shamrocks, ami thistles, 
with the name, crest, and motto of the regiment, 
and the campaigns in which it has taken part. 
The facings of all regiments having the title 
‘ Royal * are blue, otherwise they are white for 
English, yellow for Scottish, and green for Irish. 
The East Kent Regiment, formerly famous as the 
‘ Buff’s,’ retains the buff’ facings, and is the only 
exception. English regiments have the St George’s 
cross in red on their white colours. All colours 
are made of silk, 3 feet 9 inches by 3 feet, fringed 
with gold, and have crimson and gold cords and 
tassels, on a staff’ 8 feet 7 inches long. They are 
carried on parade by the two junior sub lieutenants 
(formerly ensigns), and guarded, by two sergeants 
and two men, forming what is' .called the ‘ colour 
party,’ but are no longer taken into battle. 
Since the Franco-German way of 1870-71 it has 
been recognised that they make too conspicuous a 
mark. The last time British colours were taken 
into the field was in the Zulu- ^var of 1880. An 
officer trying to save them after Isandula, was 
drowned in the Tugola, and the colours were 
found wrapped round his body. Regiments of 
guard cavalry have oblong ‘standards,’ 30 inches 
by 27, and 'dragoon regiments have ‘guidons,’ 
41 inches by 27, slit in the fly, with the upper 
and lower corners rounded off at one foot from 
the end. These flags are all of crimson silk, 
with gold fringe, cord, and tassels, and bear the 
crest and campaigns of the regiment. The Royal 
Artillery, Royal Engineers, Lancers, Hussars, and 
Rifle regiments have no colours. When a regiment 
obtains new colours, they are usually solemnly 
presented by a royal personage or some lady of 
distinction, with much military pomp, after a 
special religious service. The old colours arc hung 
up in the cathedral or parish church at the terri- 
torial headquarters. A member of the Heralds’ 
College is ‘inspector of regimental colours.' Camp 
colours arc small flags matching the facings of 
the regiment, to designate the part of the camp 
it occupies. 

€olour-8ergeant (SO called as being a ser- 
geant who, in addition to other duties, guarded 
the colours ) is the chief non-commissioned officer 
in a Company (q.v.) of British infantry. On his 
efficiency its good order mainly depends, as he is 
the channel of communication between the Captain 
(q.v.) and the men in almost everything. The 
distinctive badge consists of crossed colours worn 
on the sleeve above the Chevrons (q.v.). The pay 
is 3s. a day in the line, and 3s. 2d. in the guards. 
The corresponding rank in the cavalry is troop 
sergeant-major (corporal of horse in the Life and 
Horse Guards). In the United States army each 
battalion lias a colour-guard, composed of a colour- 
sergeant and seven corporals. The colour-sergeant 
carries the national colours. 

Colquliouil' John, second son of Sir James 
Colquhoun of Luss, was born in Edinburgh, 6th 
March 1805, studied at Edinburgh University, 
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served in the army 1829-34, and became a 
supreme authority on sport in Scotland. The 
famous record of his experiences, The Moor and 
Loch , published in 1840, was much extended and 
improved in the 4th (1878) and 5th (1884) editions. 
Rocks and Rivers appeared in 1849 ; Salmon Casts 
and Stray Shots , 1858 ; and Sporting Days , 1866. 
He died at Edinburgh, 27th May 1885. 

Ctolqiihoilll, Patrick, bom at Dumbarton, 
14th March 1745, became provost of ( fiasco w in 
1782, went to London in 1789, and in 1792 became 
a police-magistrate there. He was indefatigable 
in forwarding administrative legislation, educa- 
tional and commercial reforms, wrote innumerable 
pamphlets, and published two important works — 
Police of the metropolis (1795); and Population , 
Wealthy Power , and Resources of the British Empire 
(1814). He died 25th April 1820. 

Colston, Edward. See Bristol. 

Colt, Samuel, inventor, bom in Hartford, Con- 
necticut, in 1814, ran away to sea in 1827, and 
about 1832 travelled over a large part of America, 
delivering lectures on chemistry by which he ob- 
tained the funds required to prosecute his inven- 
tion. In 1835 lie took out lus first patent for a 
revolving pistol, which after the Mexican war 
was adopted as a regular weapon for the United 
States army, and since then lias been adopted 
universally.* Colt expended over 32,500,000 on an 
immense armoury in Hartford, where lie died 10th 
January 1862, and whore his widow erected a 
handsome Ejiiscopal church to his memory. See 
Revolver. 

Colt '8-foot. See Tussilauu. 

Coluber, a genus of noil-venomous snakes, of 
almost world* wide distribution. It forms a type of 
the family Colubrkhe, in which the common Kinged 
English Snake ( Tropulonotus natrix) is also in- 
cluded. The Aisculapian Snake ( Coluber cvsculapii ), 
so familiar from ancient times as a symbol of medi- 
cine, is the best known species. It is very common 
in Italy, is the species of the Schlangcnbad, and is 
widely distributed in Europe. It is of a predomin- 
antly brown colour, attains a length of 4 or 5 feet, 
and is readily tamed. All the members of the 
family are very typical, exhibiting few deviations 
from the general snake structure. See Snake. 

Coluillba, St— called also St Colum-cille 
( ‘ Columba of the Churches,’) and St Culm — was 
horn (it is believed at Carton, County Donegal) 
in the north of Ireland, on 7th December 521. 
He was of high descent, his father Fedlili- 
midh, of the powerful tribe of the Cinel Conaill, 
being a kinsman of several of the princes then 
reigning in Ireland and in the west of Scotland ; 
and his mother, Eithne, was also of royal blood. 
After studying under St Finnian at Moville on 
Strangford Lough, and under another St Finnian 
at Clonard ( where lie had as companions St Corn- 
gall, St Ciaran, and St Cainnech), he spent some 
time near Dublin ; hut in 546, when no more than 
twenty-live, he returned to the north and founded 
Derry, and, six or seven years afterwards, Durrow, 
the greatest of all his Irish monasteries. The 
belief that lie had caused the bloody battle of 
Culdremline in 561 led to his excommunication by 
an Irish ecclesiastical synod, and practically to 
exile from his native land. 

Setting out in 563, when in liis forty-second year, 
and. accompanied by twelve disciples, he found a 
resting-place in the little island of Ily or Ioua, now 
better known as Iona(q.v.), or I Colum-cille, and 
having planted a monastery there, he set himself 
to the great work of his life, the conversion of the 

' Pictisli tribes beyond the Grampians. His mis* 
sionary efforts were highly successful, but unfortu* 

l\ : 

nately very little is known of the way in whieh he 
effected his purpose. Bede speaks simply bm 

4 preaching and example. ’ Adamnan, extolling his 
gift of miracles, tells how the gates of the Ptdsfeh 
king’s fort near Inverness burst open his 

approach, and how, as life chanted the 45th Psalm,, 
his voice was pretematurally strengthened, so 
as to be heard like a thunder-peal above the 
din and clamour by which the Pictisli magicians 
tried to silence his evening prayer under the 
walls of the Pictisli palace. We get another 
glimpse of his missionary footsteps from the 
Boole of Deer (a.v. ), which records how ‘ Colum-cille 
and Drostan, tne son of Cosreg, his disciple, came 
from Hy, as God had shown them, to Aberdour,’ 
in Buchan; how 'Bede, a Piet, was then high- 
steward of Buchan, and gave them that town in 
freedom for evermore ; ’ how ‘ they came after that 
to another town, and it was pleasing to Colum-cille, 
for that it was full of God’s grace ; and he asked of 
the higli-steward Bede that he would give it to him, 
hut he gave it not ; and, behold, a soil of his took 
an illness, and lie was all hut dead, and the higli- 
steward went to entreat the clerics that they would 
make prayer for liis son that health might come to 
him ; and he gave in ottering to them from Cloch- 
in-Tiprat to Cloch-Pette-mic-Garnait ; and they 
made the prayer, and health came to him/ In 
some such way as this St Columba and liis disciples 
seem to have traversed the Pictish mainland, the 
Western Islands, and the Orkneys, establishing 
humble monasteries whose inmates ministered to 
the religious wants of the people. The parent 
house of Iona exercised supremacy not only over 
all tliosew monasteries, hut over all the monas- 
teries that St Columba had built in Ireland, and 
over those that were founded hy his disciples in 
the northern provinces of England. Thirty-four 
years appear to have been spent by St Columba in 
raising up and perfecting his ecclesiastical system 
ill Scotland. But the labour did not so wholly 
engross him hut that he found time for repeated 
voyages to Ireland, and for a visit to Glasgow, 
where St Kentigern or Mungo Mas restoring 
Christianity among the Welsh or British tribes of 
Cumbria and Strathclyde. The health of St 
Columba seems to have begun to fail in 593, hut 
his life was prolonged till he reached liis 76th year, 
when he breathed his last as lie knelt before the 
altar of liis church in Iona a little after midnight, 
between the 8th and 9th June 597. He was buried 
within the precinct of his monastery, and his bones 
— which were afterwards enshrined — the stone 
pillow on which he slept, liis books, his pastoral . 
staff, and other things which he liad loved or used, 
were long held in great veneration. 

Whether any original composition of St Columba’s 
still survives is doubtful, though an Altus pub- 
lished by Dr Todd in the Liber Hymnorum , and 
republished by the Marquis of Bute in 1882, has 
been ascribed to him by unbroken tradition. Be 
this as it may, he was certainly eminent as a ' 
transcriber. Adamnan tells us that on the night 
before liis death lie was engaged on a transcript 
of the Psalter, and in the Annals of Clonmamois 
it is stated that ‘he (Columba) wrote three hun- 
dred books with bis own hand . . . which books 
have a strange property, which is that if they or 
any of them had sunk to the bottom of the deepest 
waters they would not lose one letter, or sign, or 
character of them, which I have seen tried, partly 
by myself on that book of them which is at 
Dorowe/ The two existing specimens of St 
Columba’s work, both preserved at Dublin, are the 
Book of Durrow just mentioned, and the Psalter 
known as the Cathac or Battler. This name it has 
received from the custom of bearing the relics of 
the ancient Celtic saints into battle as saered 
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tktorv-bringing ensigns. St Columba’s crosier 
■ was also used in this way. 

St Columba’s diameter was very complex, but 
marked in all things by enthusiasm and earnestness. 
Warlike and aggressive by temper and descent, 
as well as from the spirit of the times, he was 
naturally more inclined to action than to melan- 
choly, and yet he had a tendency to expatiate 
amid visions; and though his disposition was 
prevailingly austere, he had frequent gleams of 
tenderness and kindness. ‘Angelic in appear- 
ance/ says Adamnan, ‘ graceful in speech, holy in 
work, with talents of the highest order and con- 
summate prudence, he lived during thirty -four 
years an island soldier. He never could spend 
the space even of one hour without study, or 
prayer, or writing, or some other holy occupation. 
So incessantly was he engaged night and day in 


So incessantly was he engaged night and day in 
the unwearied exercises of fasting and watching,- 
that the burden of each of these austerities would 
seem beyond the power of all human endurance. 
And still in all these lie was beloved by all ; for a 
holy joy ever beaming on his face revealed the joy 
and gladness with which the Holy Spirit filled his 


and gladness with which the Holy Spirit filled his 
inmost soul.’ 

In the ecclesiastical system of St Cohimba as 
in that of Ireland, the church was essentially 
monastic with 4 neither a territorial episcopacy nor 
anything like presbyterian parity, hut tne same 
anomalous position of the episcopal order. The 
bishops were under the monastic rule, and as such 
were in respect of jurisdiction subject to the 
abbot, even though a presbyter, as the head of the 
monastery ; ’ but while the power usually reserved 
to the episcopate was thus transferred to the 
abbatial office, ‘the episcopal orders were fully 
recognised as constituting a grade superior to that 
of the presbyters,’ and as carrying with them the 
functions of ordination and celebration of the 
eucharist according to the episcopal rite. St 
Columba himself, as well as his followers generally 
till the year 716, kept Easter on a different day, 
and shaved their heads after another fashion than 
obtained in other parts of Western Christendom. 
But with these exceptions, their creed and rites 
appear to have been substantially the same. 

The chief authority for the life of St Columba is 
the account written by St Adamnan (q.v.), who was 
abbot of Iona from 679 to 704, and who incorpor- 
ated in his work an earlier life by Cuimine ( abbot, 
657-669 ). Of this Dr Beeves published an edition 
in 1857 for the Bannatyne Club, and it lias since 
been re-issued in the ‘Scottish Historian’ series 
( 1874). See also Smith’s Life of St Columba ( Edin. 


1798 ) ; Lanigan’s Ecclesiastical History of Ireland 
( 1822 ) ; Father Innes’s History of Scotland ( Spald- 
ing Club, 1853); Montalembert’s Monks of the 
West, vol. iii. ; Forbes’s Kalendnrs of Scottish 
Saints (Edin. 1872); and Skene’s Celtic Scotland, 
vol. ii. (Edin. 1877). 

Columban, or Columbanus, St, one of the 
most learned, eloquent, and devoted of the many 
, missionaries whom Ireland sent forth to the Con- 
tinent during the Dark Ages, was born in Leinster 
in the year 543. Having studied under St Comgall, 
in the great monastery of Bangor, on the coast of 
Down, he passed over to France, in his fortieth year, 
accompanied by twelve companions, and founded 
successively the monasteries of Anegray, Luxeuil, 
and Fontaine, in the Vosges country. His adher- 
ence to the Irish rule for calculating Easter 
involved him in controversy with the French 
bishops in 602 ; and a few years later, the courage 
with which he rebuked the vices of the Burgundian 
court, led to his expulsion, largely at the instiga- 
tion of the notorious Brunhilda, the king’s grand- 
mother. After various travels and adventures, 
and having for a year or two settled at Bregenz, 


near the Lake of Constance, he passed into Lom- 
bardy, and in 612 founded the famous monastery 
of Bobbio, in the Apennines, where he died on 
the 21st November 615. His life, written within 
a century after his death, by Jonas, one of his 
successors in the abbacy of Bobbio, has been 
repeatedly printed. The writings of St Columban, 
which are wholly in Latin, consist of a rule for 
the government of his monastery, six poems on 
the vanity of life, several letters on ecclesiastical 
affairs, seventeen short sermons, and a commen- 
tary on the Psalms (first published at Rome 
in 1878). The most complete edition of his 
works is in Patrick Fleming’s Collectanea Sacra 
(Augsburg, 1621 ; Louvain, 1667), followed by the 
Bibliotheca ? Pair uni. , and Migne’s Patrologia: Cursus 
(1844). The town of San Colombano, in the pro- 
vince of Milan, takes its name from the Irish monk, 
as the town and cauton of .St Gall (q.v.), in Switzer- 
land, perpetuate the name of the most favoured of 
his disciples. See the Vita by his successor Jonas 
of Bobbio, Mon talein belts Monks of the West, 
and Wright’s Biographia Literuria . 

Coliunba'rilllll (Lat.), a dovecot or pigeon- 
house, which probably differed little in form from 
those in modem use, but was sometimes built 
on a much larger scale, as we read in Varro of as 
many as five thousand birds being kept in the same 
house. The same name was applied to the niches 
or pigeon-holes in a particular Kind of sepulchral 
chamber in which the urns (ollce) containing the 
ashes of dead bodies burned were deposited. Each 
niche usually contained two urns, and the four 
walls of the sepulchre sometimes contained as 
many as one hundred niches or more. The names 
of the persons were inscribed underneath. Tombs 
of this description were chiefly used by great 
families for dejiositing the ashes of their slaves and 
de]>endants. 

Columbia, the name of nearly thirty places in 
the United States, of which the most important 
are : ( 1 ) The capital of South Carolina, at the head 
of navigation on the Congaroo River, 130 miles 
NNW. of Charleston by rail. The town is 
regularly built, with several handsome streets, and 
contains a fine granite state-house ($3,000,000) 
and other official buildings. It is the seat of a 
Presbyterian theological seminary, and of the 
university of South Carolina (1806). Pop. (1880) 
10,036.— (2) A borough of Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania, on the Susquehanna, which is here 
crossed by a railway bridge, 80 miles W. of 
Philadelphia, with several iron -furnaces and roll- 
ing-mills, and manufactures of machinery, flour, 
&c. Pop. (1887) 9872.— (3) The capital of Maury 
county, Tennessee, on the Duck liiver, 45 miles 
SSW. of Nashville by rail, with manufactures of 
ploughs, furniture, and flour. Pop. (1887) 5200. — 
(4) The capital of Boone county, Missouri, 24 
miles E. of Boonville, with manufactures of flour, 
tobacco, and woollens. It is the seat of the state 
university (1840), which is open to both sexes, and 
has some five hundred students and fifteen pro- 
fessors. Pop. (1887) 4500. 

Columbia, or Oregon, after the Yukon the 
largest river on the west side of America, rises in 
British Columbia, on the west slope of the Rocky 
Mountains, near Mounts Brown and Hooker, in 
about 50° N. lat., has a very irregular course, 
generally south-west, through Washington, forms 
the northern boundary of Oregon for about 350 
miles, and enters the Pacific uy an estuary 35 
miles long and from 3 to 7 wide. Its estimated 
length is 1400 miles. The area drained by this 
stream and its affluents, of which the largest 
are Clarke’s Fork and the Snake River (with 
very remarkable canons), has been computed at 
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298,000 sq. in. The river is broken by falls and 
rapids into many separate portions, and the 
ingress and egress are embarrassed by a surf- 
boaten bar. Still, it is open to steamboat 
navigation from its mouth to the Cascades (100 
miles), and goods are carried past the obstruction, 
for 0 miles, by railway ; the next reach, of 50 
miles, extends to Dalles, where another railway, of 
14 miles, has been constructed past the Great 
Dalles channel; and immediately above this are 
two sections, of 185 and 250 miles respectively, 
navigable for small steamboats. The extraordi- 
narily abundant salmon* lisheries of the Columbia 
have been largely developed. There are a number 
of canneries, mostly near the mouth of the river, 
and in the fifteen years ending 1881 the annual 
export of canned salmon rose from 4000 to 550,000 
cases. 

Columbia* British, is a province of the 
Dominion of Canada, bounded in the N. by 
the 00th parallel of latitude ; on the S. by the 
United States; on the \V. by the Pacific Ocean 
and part of Alaska ; and on the K. by the provi- 
sional districts of Alberta and Athabasca (North- 
west Territories). The area of the province is 
recorded as 500,344 sq. m., including Vancouver 
Island (14,000 sq. m.) and Queen Charlotte Islands 
(5100 sq. m.). The last named consist of a group 
of about 150 islands, their united length being 150 
miles, lying about 200 miles north-west of Van- 
couver Island. British Columbia was practically 
under the control of the Hudson Bay Company 
until 1858, when owing to the discovery of gold, 
and the consequent immigration of miners, it was 
made a crown colony. Vancouver Island was 
made a crown colony in 1849, and leased to the 
Hudson Bay Company for ten years. The two 
colonies were united in 1866, and the province 
joined the Canadian Confederation on 20th July 
1871. 

The scenery is rugged and picturesque, being 
diversified with mountain, lake, and river. Be- 
tween the western slopes of the Kocky Moun- 
tains (highest peaks, Mount Brown, 16, 000 feet, 
and Mount Hooker, 15,700 feet) and the sea the 
whole of the space is occupied to a considerable 
extent by spurs and outlying groups belonging 
to that chain. In the immediate vicinity of the 
coast these form a nearly continuous line of 
mountains of moderate elevation, known as the 
Cascade Range. The territory is well watered by 
rivers which have their origin in the highlands, 
and find their way into the Pacific Ocean. Of the 
rivers the most important is the Fraser, 800 miles 
long, and 600 yards wide at its principal outlet 
in the Gulf of Georgia, the arm of the sea which 
separates Vancouver Island from the mainland. 
Other rivers in British Columbia are the Columbia 
(which has only its upper portion within the pro- 
v, vince), the Stiekeen, tue Skeena, and the Finlay. 
^Mlany varieties of climate are found in this 
provrkux}- That of Vancouver Island and the 
coast mainland is very similar to that of 

tlie south oNBngland. The interior of the main- 
land is dividedvjs to climate into three zones —the 
south, the middle, and the north. The south lies, 
for the most polrt, between the 49th and 51st 
parallels N. lat., alml the fall of rain and snow in 
this district is sligibt. It contains a good deal of 
grass or pasturage Rands, but for arable purposes 
the land requires irrigation. Between 51° and 53° 
N. lat. is the middle\zone; it includes the high 
mountains west of the\Columbia, contains dense 
forests, and the rainfall is ^considerable. The north 
zone lies between 53° and N. lat. 

Population . — In 1881 the* population according 
to the census returns was 49,459, including 25,661 
Indians. It was, in 1888, estimated at between 


70,000 and 80,000. The principal towns on Van- 
couver Island are Victoria, the capital (14,000 in- 
habitants), and Nanaimo (5000) ; on the mainland 
there arc New Westminster (4000), formerly the 
capital of British Columbia, and Vancouver (5000), 
the terminus of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Indians of British Columbia are as a rule 
law-abiding and industrious. The coast Indians 
live largely by hunting and fishing, and are also 
employed in connection with the lumber industry 
turn tile salmon-canneries. 

The province is represented in the Dominion 
Senate oy three members, and in the House of 
Commons by six. The provincial government is 
administered by a lieutenant-governor, appointed 
and paid by the Dominion, and a Legislative 
Assembly of 27 members, eleeted by the inhabit- 
ants. Kducation is compulsory and" free between 
the ages of seven and twelve. 

The province is not likely to become an agri- 
cultural country, but there is a considerable area 
of land available for arable and pastoral farm- 
ing l>otli on Vancouver Island and on the main- 
land in the river- valleys. On the west of the island 
but little arable land is to be found. The principal 
settlements are upon the east and south coasts, but 
good land is still to he found on the east coast, 
and also on the north. The rich valley of the 
lower Fraser, or New Westminster district, is the 
largest compact agricultural area on the mainland. 
There are large tracts of alluvial soil farther 
up the Fraser and along some of its most 
important tributaries. Of the total area (say 
250,000,000 acres ) only about 500,000 acres are as yet 
occupied* The fruit-growing industry is expected 
to become important, but it is still in its infancy. 
The principal industries of the province are con- 
nected with the mines, the fisheries, ami the forests. 
The minerals form one of its chief resources. Gold, 
coal, silver, iron, copper, galena, mercury, platinum, 
antimony, bismuth, molybdenum, plumbago, mica, 
ami other minerals have been discovered in different 
parts, copper being very widely distributed. Gold 
was produced in 1887 to the value of $693,709, and 
the value of the output from 1858 to 1887 was 
$50,983,226. The quartz -mines have hardly been 
touched ; all the metal hitherto secured has come 
from the alluvial deposits. Coal and lignite are 
known to exist in many parts of the mainland. 
At Nanaimo, on Vancouver Island, there is a. large 
coal-field, and the mines are the most import- 
ant on the Pacific coast. Over 413,000 tons were 
raised in 1887, and 334,839 tons were exported, 
largely to the United States. Nanaimo is con- 
nected by rail with Esquimalt, the headquarters 
of the Pacific souadron, and the site of a large 

f raving-dock. Iron is found in many localities. 

'lie fisheries of the province are most extensive, but 
excepting the salmon-fishery have not yet been 
developed. The seas, bays, gulfs, rivers, and lakes 
of the province swarm with food-fishes. There are 
numerous salmon-canneries in operation. The fur- 
sealing industry in the Pacific is also a valuable one. 
But little timber has yet been cut, notwithstand- 
ing the immense forests of magnificent trees that 
alniund in British Columbia. The important com- 
mercial trees are the Douglas pine, Menzies fir, 
yellow cypress, and nmple, and the shipments so 
far have been chiefly to Australia, South America, 
the Cape, and China. 

The value of the imports in 1887 was $3,626,139, 
of which $793,434 came from Great Britain, and 
$2,059,035 from the United States. The exports 
were valued at $3,371,841. To Great Britain the 
exports were $810,977, and to the United States, 
$2,220,092. 

Until the completion of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway in 1885, British Columbia was isolated 
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from the rest of the Dominion, and the various 
parts of the province had little or no communica- 
tion with each other. Now, however, everything 
points to a rapid increase in its population and 
m the consequent development of its resources. 
It certainly occupies a favourable position in regard 
to the markets of the west of South America and 
Australasia ; and it is hoped that it may become 
the entrepot for a through trade between Canada, 
China, and Australia. Lines of steamers are 
already passing between Vancouver and Hong- 
kong; and in 1888 proposals were under the consid- 
eration of the Imperial, Canadian, and Australian 
governments for the laying of a cable under the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Columbia, District of, in the United States. 
See District of Columbia. 

Columbia College, in New York city, was 
founded in 1754 as King’s College, and reincor- 
porated under its present title in 1784. The first 
class, of eight, met in the vestry of old Trinity 
Church, July 17, 1754; in 1760 the college settled 
in a building near the city-hall, whence it removed 
to its present position m 1857. It comprises a 
department of arts, and schools of law and of 
mines, all well equipped ; it is richly endowed, has 
a number of scholarships, fellowships, and a good 
library, and ranks \udl among the colleges of 
America. In 1888 it was opened to women. 

Columbida*. See Piueon, Bird. 

Columbine (Ital. colombina , ‘little dove’), the 
female mask of the Italian improvised plays, vari- 
ously figuring as the attendant of Pantaloon’s 
daughter, or, occasionally, as the daughtw herself. 
She is the betrothed of Harlequin, and, frequently 
clad in a parti coloured dress resembling the latter s 
costume, she is hence called Arlecefiinetta. In 
other cases she appears in the accurate garb of a 
chambermaid, but retains always her mask. For 
the dances of the English harlequinade, sec Panto- 
mime. 

Columbine (Aquib.yia), a genus of plants of 
the natural order Kanunculacea*, having live 
coloured sepals, which soon fall off, and five petals 



each terminating below in a horn -shaped spur or 
nectary. The name (from Lat. columba , ‘a dove’) 
is derived from the resemblance of the nodding 
flower to a cluster of doves, of which the convergent 
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nectaries suggest the heads and necks, and the 
divergent sepals the fluttering wings. They are 
natives of the temperate and colder regions of the 
northern hemisphere. One, the Common Colum- 
bine (A. vulgaris ), is found in woods in some parts 
of Britain, and has long been familiar as an inmate 
of flower-gardens. It is a perennial, generally 2 to 
3 feet high, with flowers of considerable beauty. 
Columbine was formerly much esteemed for medi- 
cinal virtues, which are now seldom heard of. — 
Some of the other species are very ornamental, and 
are pretty common in flower-borders. 
Columbium. See Tantalum. 

Columbus, the capital of the state of Ohio, 
on the Scioto River, 116 miles NE. of Cincinnati 
and 138 miles SSW. of Cleveland, copyright imk> in u.h. 
Its site is level, its streets are i»y j. b. Lippincott 
broad, and in the centre of the city con.jvmy. 
is a public square of 10 acres, in which stands the 
state capitol, a fine stone structure 304 feet long 
by 184 feet wide. Among other noted edifices are 
tlie city-hall, containing a public library and city 
offices ; a court-house erected at a cost of $400,000 ; 
United States government and Board of Trade 
buildings; a large state penitentiary; a hospital for 
I the insane, with a farm of 300 acres, and accom- 
modation for 900 patients, erected at a cost of 
$1,520,980 ; and institutions for the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, &c. Here also are located the Ohio 
State University, with its grounds of 320 acres, and 
the Capital University (Lutheran), both liberally 
endowed ; and in the public schools over 11,000 
pupils are registered. Fourteen lines of railway 
radiate from the Union Depot ^n thia city in all 
directions, which, added to the Wtqral advantage 
of its proximity to the great coal and iron fields of 
the state, tend to a rapid' development of its 
manufacturing industries. The annual product 
of its manufactories reaches a value of more than 
$15,000,000, giving employment to over 13,000 
operatives. Columbus was founded in 1812. Pop. 
(1870) 31,274 ; (1880) 51,647 ; (1888) over 90,000. 

Columbus is also the name of some twenty other 
places in the United States, tl»e most important 
being : ( 1 ) Capital of Muscogee county, Georgia, 
situated on the Chattahoochee Kiver at the junc- 
tion of several lines of railroad, 100 miles SSW. 
of Atlanta. It has a large trade in cotton, and 
extensive manufactures of cotton, woollen, and 
iron goods. Pop. (1880) 10,123; (1888, including 
suburbs) about 31,000. — (2) Capital of Bartho- 
lomew county, Indiana, 41 miles S. by E. of 
Indianapolis, with which it is connected by rail- 
way. Pop. about 7000. -(3) Capital of Lowndes 
county, Mississippi, on the Tombiglwe River, and 
on a branch railroad about 150 miles NE. of Jack- 
son. Pop. about 5000. — (4) Capital of Colorado 
county, Texas, on the Colorado River, about 95 
miles SSE. of Austin by rail. Pop. about 2500. 

Columbus, Christopher (a Latinised form of 
the Italian Cristoj'oro Colombo ; the Spanish form, 
Cristobal Colon , corresponds to copyright iss# in i;.s. 
another Latinisation into Colonus)^ by j. b. Lippincott 
a great navigator, and the dis- company, 
eoverer of the New World, was born at or 
near Genoa, probably in 1435 or 1436, or, as 
some writers have stated, in 1446. His father, 
Dominico Colombo, seems to have l>een a wool- 
comber, and it would appear that in early youth 
his son Christopher worked at the same trade ; 
but he spent some time, probably not much, 
at the university of Pavia. When fourteen years 
old he went to sea. The mariners of. those davs 
were lighting men, and we find notices of tlie 
young Columbus in an expedition against Naples 
while in the service of the good King Rend, Count 
of Provence, who, on one occasion, sent the young 
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man to Tunis, to out out a captured galley. It 
is not a little remarkable that on this occasion his 
men, like so many of his later crews, refused to 
obey his orders ; and he was obliged, as more than 
once in later years, to deceive them as to his real 
course. The accounts of his early voyages are 
obscure and of doubtful accuracy. About 1470 
he was wrecked in a sea-fight oft’ Cape St Vincent, 
and reached the shores of Portugal on a plank. In 
Lisbon he married the daughter of one Perestrello, 
or Pellestrello, an Italian navigator, who had 
governed Porto Santo, off Madeira, for the Portu- 
guese king. On this island Columbus resided for 
some time, making charts for the support of his 
family, ami studying the maps ami papers left by 
his father-in-law. 

As early as 1474 he had conceived the design 
of reaching India by sailing westward. In 
1477, he tells us, he ‘sailed 100 leagues beyond 
Thule,’ probably to or beyond Iceland, where he 
may have got some vague hint of the old Norse 
adventures on the American coast. Columbus 
soon after this began to seek a patron for his 
intended expedition. He .applied to the senate of 
Genoa ; once or more to Kfhg John II. of Portugal ; 
later by letters to Henry VTT. of England ; then 
to the rich and powerful* dukes of Medina Sidonia 
and Medina Celi, in Spain, of whom the last 
named at length referred him to Isabella the 
Catholic, queen of Castile. His application to the 
queen was submitted to a body of jurors, most of 
them ecclesiastics, who reported adversely to the 
project of the Genoese mariner. Finally, through 
the intervention of Juan Perez de Marchena, a 
monk who hail been the queen’s confessor, he was 
brought in contact with their Catholic majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella. His plans and demands 
were once more rejected, but afterwards recon- 
sidered ; ami filially, after seven years of alternate 
encouragement and repulse, his proposals were 
accepted by the monarch**, in the camp of Santa 
Fe, Anri l 17, 149*2. On Friday, August 3, 1492, 
Columuus, now an admiral, set sail from the bar 
of Suites, an island near Palos, in command of the 
small ship Santa Maria , with 50 men, and attended 
by two little caravels, the Pinta and the Nina, the 
whole squadron comprising only 120 adventurers. 
He first made the Canary Islands, whence, on the 
6th of September, he set sail westward. On the 1 3th 
a variation of the magnetic needle was observed, a 
circumstance which struck terror into the hearts of 
his followers. From this and various other causes 
he found it hard to keep un the courage and 
patience of his crews. On Friday, October 12, land 
was descried. There is no doubt that this first 
landfall, named San Salvador by Columbus, was 
one of the Bahama Islands ; anil the more general 
recent opinion would appear to be that it was what 
is now called Watling’s Island ; but this is not by 
any means certain. He then visited Cuba and 
Hayti, which he named Hispaniola or Little Spain, 
anil where he planted a small colony of Spaniards. 
He set sail on his return with his two caravels 
( for his flagship had been wrecked ), and after an 
exceedingly tempestuous voyage, the Nina alone 
cast anchor in the Tagus, tie re-entered the port 
of Palos, March 15, 1493. On the very same day 
the Pinta also, which had parted company from 
him more than a month before, entered the same 
port, having been <1 riven out of her course to 
Bayonne. The voyagers brought back with them 
some gold, various plants, birds, and land animals, 
and six natives of the West Indies. Columbus 
was received with the highest honours by the court, 
then at Barcelona, and was hailed as admiral of 
the sea and a grandee of Spain. 

He sailed on his second voyage on the 25th of 
September, with thr-ee carracks and seventeen small 


caravels, and on the 3d of November sighted the 
island of Dominica in the West Indies. His 
remaining career presents one long series of fail- 
ures, vexations, and miseries. After a succession of 
wretched quarrels with his associates, and a long 
and desperate illness in Hispaniola, he returned to 
Spain much dejected in 1496. His third voyage, 
begun in 1498, resulted in the discovery of the 
South American mainland. In 1499 Columbus and 
his brother were sent home in irons by a newly- 
appointed royal governor ; but the king and queen 
repudiated this action, and restored Columbus to 
favour. His last great voyage ( 1502-4 ), along the 
south side of the Gulf of Mexico, was accomplished 
in the midst of great hardships and in many dis- 
tresses of body and mind. Spanish jealousy of 
the foreigner and of his well-earned honours worked 
against him on sea no less than at court. Colum- 
bus died at Valladolid, in Spain, May 20, 1506. 
lie was buried at Valladolid ; but m 1513 bis 
remains were translated to Seville, whence in 1536, 
with those of his son Diego, they wefc removed to 
Santo Domingo, in Hispaniola. In 1796 they 
were, it is stated, transferred to the cathedral at 
Havana ; but there is some reason to believe that 
by mistake it was the bones of Diego Colon, and 
not those of his father, which were removed on fclie 
last-named occasion. At present Ijotli Havana and 
Santo Domingo claim his ashes as their treasure. 

A man of ardent impulses and strongly poetical 
imagination, Columbus was hardly the stuff 
that leaders are made of : consequently* he 
failed to control the turbulent and adventurous 
spirits among his followers. Although an honestly 
and earnestly religious and truly conscientious 
man, he was not seldom guilty of acts which sub- 
sequently brought him many compunctions of con- 
science. Ini table and impetuons, he was, never- 
theless, magnanimous and benevolent. His conduct 
in the capture and sale of slaves, though justified 
by the jurists and divines of the time, was 
indignantly condemned by the queen, and can 
only be explained by the desire of Columbus and 
the crown to obtain some revenue from his new 
discoveries, and by the expectation that while 
detained in slavery the natives might become 
christianised. 

II is brother Bartholomew, who died in Cuba 
in 1514, was a man of high character and excellent 
abilities, and assisted Columbus effectively in his 
labours. — Another brother, Giacomo (called in 
Spain Diego), who also assisted him in his West 
Indian government, was a man of gentle and pacific 
disposition, but was no match for the turbulent 
adventurers he attempted to control. — Christo- 
filer’s eldest son, Diego (about 1480-1526), was the 
icir to his honours, merits, and misfortunes. The 
great discoverer left also a natural son, Don 
Fernando ( 1488-1539), who wrote an important Life 
of his father, preserved only in an Italian transla- 
tion (Venice, 1571). Tn 1578 the last legitimate 
descendant of Columbus in the male line died. 

Among the biographies of Columbus the best 
in English are those of Irving (1831), St John 
(1850), Crompton (1859), and Helps (1868). See 
also The Narrative and Critical History of 
America, edited by Winsor, vol. ii. ; Harrisse, 
Colomb (Paris, 1884); and Varaldo, V Origins 
di Cristoforo Colombo ( 1887 ). 

Columella (Lat., ‘a little column’) is a term 
used by botanists, zoologists, and anatomists, in a 
number of totally distinct senses. Thus, for the 
conchologist it is ( 1 ) the central axis of a spiral 
univalve; for the vertebrate anatomist it is (2) 
the auditory ossicle of the amphibian ear. Again, 
the student of mosses employs the term (3) to 
denote the central axis of the spore-case of mosses, 
while in phanerogamic botany the term is some- 
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times also used (4) in the description of the 
opening of fruits, with axile placentation, to 
denote what remains in the centre after the carpels 
have split away. 

Columella, L. Junius Moderates, the most 
learned of Roman writers on practical agriculture, 
was bom at Gades, in Spain, and flourished in' the 
earlier part of the first century of the Christian 
era. For somA time he resided in Syria, but 
lived chiefly at Rome, and died most probably at 
T&rentum. His great work, De Tie Jittstim , in 
12 books — the tenth upon gardening, written in 

dactylic hexameters 
—is addressed to one 
Publius Silvinus, 
and treats of arable 
and pasture lands, 
culture of vines, 
olives, &c., care of 
domestic animals, 
Src. , respective duties 
of masters and ser- 
vants, &c. A sup- 
plementary treatise 
relates to trees. 
This ancient ‘ Rook 
of the Farm ’ is 
written in good 
Latin, and the infor- 
mation # is copious, 
though * not precise, 
and m some points 
of questionable 
accuracy. ,The best 
edition is that by 
Schneider in the 
Script ores liei Rus- 
tical (4 vols. Leip. 
1794-97). 

Column, a round 
pillar, usually pro- 
vided with a base and 
capital, 



Fig. 1.— Tuscan Column. 


iploycd 

in architecture for the support of an Entablature 
(q.v.) or other superstructure. Fig. 1 shows in 
detail the names of the different parts of a column. 
Columns are doubtless derived from the primitive 
use of stems of trees in a similar position. Thus 
the early Egyptian columns are evident imitations 
of bundles of reeds bound together, or of the stems 
of palm-trees (figs. ‘2 and 3). A flat stone laid 
beneath to prevent the 
column from sinking, and 
another on the top to 
receive the lintel, would 
naturally suggest the base 
and capital, in the Classic 
‘ orders * the column played 
an important part, the 
proportions of all the 
different members being 
regulated by the diameter 
of the column. In Greek 
Doric the height of the 
column varied from 5 to 
8 diameters, and the other 
orders from 8 to 10 dia- 
meters. Columns invari- 
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ably taper from base to 
cap, witlia 


slight swelling 
in the centre called the entasis, and they were fre- 
quently carved with flu tings or channels ( see Flut- 
lUCr); The most conspicuous distinction was the 
eoodtal. Tire characteristics of the three Grecian 
orders, with the plain Doric capital, the Ionic 
volutes, the Corinthian leafage, wjll be seen from 
the accompanying cuts (ligs. 4, 5, 6), and will be 


further dealt with in Grecian Architecture ; the 
Tuscan column is also shown in fig. 1. The com- 
posite column retained the general proportions of 
the Ionic, with the Corinthian capital. For a Byzan- 
tine capital, see Byzantine Architecture. In 
Gothic, columns are also much used, but their 
variety is infinite, and not regulated by any fixed 
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Fig. 4.— Doric. Fig. 5.— Tonic. Fig. 0. —Corinthian. 

proportions like the Classic columns. The articles 
on the various styles of architecture show many 
forms of columns. A single column was sometimes 
erected to commemorate some remarkable event or 
great personage, such as Trajan’s Column in Rome. 

Column is a military formation several ranks 
in depth, and of any length of front, adopted for 
convenience of movement ; line formation being 
only two ranks deep and suited for actual fighting 
in consequence of the wide front of fire that can he 
developed. Previous to the introduction of the 
breechloading rifle, and the consequent increase in 
the advantages of a wide front of fire, most Euro- 
pean nations fought in column, anil especially the 
French, who, under the first Napoleon, sometimes 
formed very heavy columns of infantry by ranging 
many battalions in line, one behind the other. 
British infantry always fought in line. A thin 
single rank formation is now universal for the 
leading troops in battle ; hut the supports move in 
column until obliged, by hostile tire, to deploy into 
line. 

A British battalion in column lias its companies 
each two deep, one behind the other, at distances 
eoual to the front of one company, so that on 
wheeling into line to either flank, no gaps are left. 
In half-column these distances are halved, and in 
quarter-column they are reduced to six paces. 

Cavalry may be formed in columns of four squad- 
rons, or eight troops; or each squadron may he 
formed into a column of two troops, the wheeling 
distance in each case being preserved or reduced as 
for infantry. Artillery form in columns of batteries, 
half- batteries, or divisions— i.e. with a front of six, 
three, or two guns at wheeling distances, which are 
reduced to four yards in quarter-column. 

Column of fours is the formation adopted for 
marching along a road and for manoeuvres. I nfantry 
are then four abreast, cavalry eight— Le. each rank 
is four horses abreast. In column of sections (the 
cavalry route formation ) the rear rank fours follow 
behind those of the front rank, instead of march- 
ing in line with them. Column of route for artillery 
and transport is one gun or wagon followed by 
another at four yards’ instance, and so on. 

In the United States, besides the column of fours, 
there is a double column of fours. Other columns 
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are the column by platoons, by companies, the 
column by divisions (of two companies each), &c. 

Colure, See Akmillary Sphere. 

Colvill, Sidney, was horn at Norwood, Surrey, 
1 8th June 1 N4.">. He was educated at Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, where in 1865 he gained the* chan- 
cellor’s medal for English verse, and graduating 
in 1807 as thinl classic, became a fellow of his 
college in 1809. He was elected Slade professor 
of Fine Art in the university of Cambridge in 1873, 
and director of the Eitzwilliam Museum in 1870, 
appointments which he resigned after succeeding 
G. W. lie id as keeper of the Department of Prints 
and Drawings in the British Museum in 1884. His 
numerous contributions to the periodicals, marked 
by accurate scholarship and poetic feeling, include 
a valuable series of papers on * Albert Durer, his 
Teachers, his Rivals, and his Scholars ’ ( published 
in the Portfolio for 1877) ; and his separate works 
arc : Notes on the Exhibitions of the Royal Academy 
and Old Water-colour Society (reprinted from the 
Globe , 1809), A Word for Germany by an English 
Republican (1870), Children in Italian and English 
Design (1872), Drawings by Flaxman (1876), and 
Landor (1881) and Keats (1886) in the ‘Englisli 
Men of Letters’ series. He has also edited * 
volume of Selections from Landor (1884). 

Colza. See Rape. 

Coma, a Greek word used in medicine, to signify 
a state of more or less profound insensibility allied 
to sleep, but differing from natural sleep in its 
characters as well as in the circumstances under 
which it occurs. In coma the patient lies on his 
back, and is either simply insensible to external 
impressions, or has a confused and dull perception 
of them, with restlessness and low Delirium (q.v.). 
The former kind of coma occurs in apoplexy ami 
epilepsy, and also in many other organic diseases of 
the brain and its membranes, of which, indeed, it 
may be said to be the natural termination. It is 
also seen in narcotic poisoning, and most charac- 
teristically in poisoning by Opium (q.v.). In the 
most fatal forms, the breathing is very slow and 
noisy (snoring or stertorous), accompanied with 
pulling of the cheeks ; the pulse is at first strong 
and regular, afterwards feeble ; there is often 
lividity ; ami the pupils are either contracted or 
excessively dilated, but in either case immovable, 
and totally insensible to light. In the second 
variety of coma, there is perpetual restless delirium, 
without enough of sensibility to lead to spon- 
taneous and regular voluntary movements; the 
patient mutters slightly, and* grasps feebly and 
without purpose at any object in his way ; the 
pupils are commonly contracted, and the tongue 
is apt to be dry and brown. This kind of coma is 
mainly seen in many fevers, and forms one of the 
modes of their fatal termination. The treatment of 
coma is that of the disease or accident leading to it. 
Where there is a reasonable chance of recovery, 
the patient must he roused to consciousness as 
much as possible, either by frequent movements 
mi the skm, or 


or strong impressions on the skin, or by the use 
of galvanism, so as to maintain the respiration (see 
Opium). Blistering of the head is also sometimes 
resorted to with good effect. 

Comac'chio* a walled town of Italy, 30 miles 
ESE. of Ferrara, on an island in the east of the 
Valli di Comacchio, a shallow’ lagoon, about 90 
miles in circumference, shut out from the Adriatic 
by a belt of land, 3 miles wide. It is a bishop’s 
see, and has several fine churches. There are large 
salt-w’orks and extensive fisheries, the fry of the 
eel and mullet being admitted to the lagoon in 
spring by canals opening to the sea, and exit after 
the fish are grown being prevented by nets and 
other contrivances, which are referred to lx)th by 


Tasso and Ariosto. Over 2,000,000 lb. of fish are 
caught annually. l*op. 7535. 

CoiliaiH’llCS, a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Shoshone family, and roaming for 
the most part over the prairie-lands of Texas and 
Mexico. Splendid horsemen, warlike, and fond of 
plunder, they have until very recently been trouble- 
some neighbours ; but they are nmv among the 
most tractable ami progressive of the Indians called 
* blanket Indians.’ Honesty, truthfulness, self- 
respect, and regard for chastity arc marked char- 
acters of this tribe. They are to some extent 
addicted to intoxication, which they procure by 
means of a species of cactus which lias narcotic 
qualities. Their numbers w ere estimated at 12,000 
in 1847 ; now’ they are about 4000. 

€omat'ulii. See Grin oi de/e. 

Comaya'gua, a city of Honduras, Central 
America, is situated in a fertile valley, 1935 feet 
above the sea, on the Rio Huinuya, 190 miles E. of 
Guatemala. Founded in 1540, it hag a handsome 
cathedral and a college, and before 1880 was 
capital of the state. Pop. about 10,000. 

Comb (Saxon camb). This well-known toothed 
implement lias been used in every age and by all 
peoples for dressing and keeping clean the hair. 
Combs are also used for fastening the hair when 
dressed, ana as head ornaments. In early times the 
bodkin ( acus ), equivalent to the modem liair-pin. 
was employed for the latter purpose, but in medieval 
times elaborately ornamented combs, sometimes of 
precious metal, w'ere used for ornamental hair 
fastening. An allusion to this practice we have 
in the ^ancient Scottish ballad of Sir Patrick 
Spens : 

O lang, lang may their ladyea sit, 

Wi’ their gowd kniues in their hair. 

Fig. 1 represents an ancient Irish long rack comb 
in the museum of the Royal Irish Academy. 



Fig. 2 is an example of an ancient Scottish 
double-edged comb of bone from the Brocli of 



Fig. 2. 


Burrian, Orkney, drawn to half the size of the 
original. 

Combs of ivory or of boxwood have been fre- 
quently found in early Christian tombs, it being a 
common practice of antiquity to inclose in the 
sepulchre objects, especially ‘those of the toilet, 
that had been used by the deceased. For a late 
instance, see the article on St Cuthbert. Combs 
also figure commonly in inventories of articles be- 
longing to the medieval churches, and, being 
made use of by the priests prior to service, that 
they might approach the altar w’ith the more 
decency, these instruments became in some sort 
sanctified by their employment. 

Combs are made of horn, tortoiseshell, ivory, 
wood, bone, metal, india-rubber, * and of a com- 
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position called xylonite (see Celluloid). In 
dealing with horn, which is the principal comb- 
making material, the horns are cut into rect- 
angular pieces in a manner which involves the 
least possible loss. These segments are damped 
and heated till they become soft, when they are 
opened out and pressed quite tlat. The plates 
are next squared, smoothed, and trimmed pre- 
paratory to the tooth -cutting, which formerly 
w'as done with a stadda , or double saw, having 
two blades of steel set parallel to each other, 
with a space between them equal to the thickness 
of the intended tooth. Tooth-cutting is now done 
by small circular saws to which the plates are 
automatically applied, the horn moving the space 
of a tooth after each cut. fn this way 70 or 80 
teeth may bo cut in an inch of ivory for fine-toothed 
combs. The teeth are then thinned, smoothed, 
and finished by means of thin wedge-shaped files. 
Saw-cutting is the only process available for bone, 
ivory, and wgjoden combs, and it is used for the 
finer kinds orliom combs also. 

A great economy of material and time, however, 
is effected by making horn and tortoiseshell combs 
by the method of ‘ tw'inning ’ or parting. By saw- 
cutting, the material corresponding to the spaces 
between the teeth is of course wasted £ by the 
process of parting, this is made available to form 



the teeth of a second comb. The annexed figure 
will show how this may be effected. The pre- 
pared horny plate is cut through by means of a 
stamping-cutter, consisting of two thin chisels in- 
clined to each other, as ac and bd, which represent 
their edges; between these, and connecting the 
ends, c, d , is a small cross-chisel. When this 
compound cutter descends with sufficient force 
upon the plate, it will cut one of the teeth 
shown in the figure. By simple machinery, the 
table carrying the plate is made to advance a dis- 
tance equal to the thickness of one tooth while the 
cutter is rising, and thus the successive cuts are 
made as represented. A slight pull is now' sufficient 
to part the plate into two combs, the teeth of which 
only require filing and finishing. 

India-rubber combs, now so extensively used, are 
manufactured by pressing the caoutchouc to the 
required form in moulds, and ‘vulcanising’ or 
combining it with sulphur afterwards. Xylonite 
combs are similarly made by moulding : but the 
comb teeth of these materials do not possess 
the strength and elasticity which pertain to horny 
substances and ivory. 

Comb, a crest of skin, usually brightly coloured, 
found on the crown of the head in many birds. It 
often occurs on both sexes, but usually predomin- 
ates in the males. In some cases it is supported 
by a bony protuberance of the skull. Like the 
analogous wattles, combs probably ow'e the perfect- 
ing of their development to Sexual Selection (q.v.). 

Comb, or Coomb, an old corn-measure contain- 
ing four bushels. 

Combatants, in the armies of civilised nations, 
are soldiers whose duty it is to fight both in attack 
and defence. They are either cavalry, artillery, 
engineers, or infantry. Non-combatants, on the 
other hand, perform administrative duties, and 
fight only in self-defence, though soldiers and 


armed, as in the commissariat, transport, ordnance 
store, medical, pay, and veterinary departments. 
See Franc-tireurs. 

In the navy, all seamen are combatants, but 
engineers, doctors, paymasters, and chaplains are 
non-combatants. 

Coillbe, Andrew, M.D., physician and physi- 
ologist, was born in Edinburgh*, October 27, 1797. 
He studied medicine there and at Paris, and in 
1823 commenced to practise in his native city. In 
1836 be received the appointment of physician to 
the king of the Belgians, but bis health failing, 
lie returned to Scotland, where in 1838 he became 
one of the physicians to Oueen Victoria. Mild, 
benevolent, and wise, Andrew' Combe obtained 
the esteem and admiration of all who could 
appreciate purity and excellence of character. 
By patient adherence to physiological principles 
in the treatment of a delicate constitution, he 
combated a serious pulmonary disease for nearly 
thirty veal's at home and abroad. His death was 
probably hastened by exposure to the poison- 
ous air of an emigrant ship, in which lie made 
a voyage to America : lie wrote to the Times on 
the urgent necessity of a law regulating the sani- 
tary arrangements in emigrant vessels, and in 1849 
an act provided a remedy for the evil. He died 
at Gorgie, near Edinburgh, August 9, 1847. His 
principal w’orks are: Observations* on Mental De- 
rangement (1831), Principles of ’ Physiology (1834; 
15th ed. 1860), The Physiology ^Difftstion (1836; 
10th ed. 1860), and The MamgeniefU. of Infancy 
( 1840 ; 10th ed. 1870). See his Life by his brother, 
George Combe ( 1850 ). , ^ 

Combe, George, plnenologis^ehd moral philo- 
sopher, the son of a brewer, w^'jKirn October 21, 
1788, in Edinburgh. He became a Writer to the 
Signet in 1812, and continued to practise until 
1837, when he resolved to devote himself to 
popularising bis view's on phrenology and educa- 
tion. As early as 1816, lie bad made the ac- 
quaintance of Spurzheim, and become a convert 
to bis system of phrenology. The result w'as his 
Essays on Phrenology ( 1819), and his Elements of 
Phrenology (1824), which reached a ninth edition 
in 1862. But his most important production is 
The Constitution of Man (1828; 9th ed. 1879), in 
which he endeavours to demonstrate the essential 
harmony of the nature of man w ith the surround- 
ing world, and the necessity of studying the 
laws of nature. Combe’s doctrines w’ere violently 
opposed, being considered by many as inimical 
to revealed religion. He numbered amongst bis 
friends Cobden, Robert Chambers, and Miss 
Evans (George Eliot). Combe contributed largely 
to the Phrenological Journal (20 vols. 1824-47) 
and to Chambers's Journal and the Scotsman. lie 
travelled .and lectured in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, and America, and published Notes on 
the United States (1841). He died 14th August 
1858. Combe married, in 1833, Cecilia (1794- 
1868), daughter of the celebrated Mrs Siddons. 
Besides the works mentioned, he wrote Lectures 
on Popular Education (1833), Moral Philosophy 
(1840), Principles of Criminal Legislation (1854), 
Phrenology applied to Painting and Sculpture 
(1855), The Currency Question (1855), The Rela- 
tion . between Science and Religion (1857). His 
writings roused popular interest in the science of 
healthy living, but the phrenological works are 
obsolete. Couibe’s ideas on popular education w ere 
put into experimental shape in a secular school 
which lie founded in Edinburgh in 1848, where 
the sciences were taught, including physiology 
and phrenology ; lmt it was too much in advance 
of its time, and after a few’ years had to be aban- 
doned. All his subjects, save phrenology, are now 
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taught in every well-appointed board school. A 
physiology lectureship was founded by the trustees 
of George and Andrew Combe. See the Life by C. 
Gibbon (1878): and Combe’s views and articles on 
Education , collected by Jolly ( 1879). 

Combe, William, author of Dr Syntax , was 
born at Bristol in 1741, and educated at Eton and 
Oxford, which he quitted without a degree. ‘God- i 
son’ (or natural son) of a rich London alderman, 
who died in 1762, leaving him £2150, ho led for 
some years the life of an adventurer, now keeping 
a princely style at the fashionable watering-places, 
anon a cook at Douai, and a common soldier. The 
last forty-three years of his life were passed mostly 
within the ‘rules* of the Kings Bench debtors’ 
prison; but he died at Lambeth, 19th June 1828. 
In the Dictionary of National Bioyraphy (vol. xi., 
1887) Professor Tout enumerates eighty -six works 
by Combe, published between 1774 and 1824; of 
these, the Three Tours of Dr Syntax ( 1812-21 ) 
alone are remembered, and even they owe much 
to Rowlandson’s illustrations. 


Cofilberiiierc, Viscount ( Stapleton Staple- 
ton-Cotton), a British held -marshal, son of Sir 
Robert Salushury Cotton, Bart., of Com berm ere 
Abbey, Cheshire, was born in 1773 at Llewewiv 
Hall, Denbighshire. Educated at Westminster 
School, he entered the army in 1790, and in 1794 
was made lieutenant-colonel of a new regiment of 
light dragoons, with whom he served in India for 
several years. In 1808 he proceeded, with the rank 
of major-general, to the Peninsula; in 1809 he 
succeeded to the baronetcy; and in 1810 lie was 
appointed to the command of the whole allied 
I cavalry. He was present at the battles of Tala- 
vera, Llerena, Salamanca, the Pyrenees, Orthoz, 
and Toulouse, ami was raised to the peerage in 
1814 as Baron Comhennere; although not at 
Waterloo, he had the command of the cavalry 
of the army of occupation in France. He was 
commander of the forces in the West Indies, 
1817-20; commander-in-chief in Ireland, 1822-25; 
and commander of the forces in India, 1825 30, 
where he captured Bhartpur. liaised to the rank 
of viscount in 1827, he succeeded Wellington as 
Constable of the Tower in 1852, and was made a 
field-marshal in 1855. Tie died February 21, 1865. 
See his Correspondence (2 vols. I860). 

Combination. A combination to commit a 
crime is, in English law, an indictable Conspiracy 
(q.v.). A combination to commit an act which is 
injurious, immoral, or contrary to public policy, 
is in some hut not in all cases held to amount to 
conspiracy. Combinations of workmen to raise 
the rate of wages were formerly unlawful ; hut the 
law was amended in this respect in 1825, and now 


of heat and frequently of light (see ClIEMlSTBY): 
but every case of chemical combination is not called 
combustion, because in many cases the quantity of 
heat evol ved is inconsiderable. 

When we speak of the combustion of, for 
instance, coal or wood, we mean the chemical 
process which consists, in general terms, in the 
combination of the oxygen of the air with the 
carbon and hydrogen which constitute the greater 
part of the combustible portion of either of these 
substances, ami in the production of carbonic acid 
I and water. Many instances are known to chemists 
in which the oxygen required for a combustion is 
not derived directly from the atmosphere, but from 
some oxidising (or oxygen -yielding) agent, anil 
frequently the place of the oxygen may be alto- 
gether taken by some other element, as, for instance, 
when metals, such as antimony in powder, burn in 
chlorine. 

The combustion of every combustible substance 
is accompanied by the evolution of a quite definite 
quantity of heat, which is invariame for each 
substance, whether the combustion takes place 
rapidly or slowly. A piece of phosphorus, for 
instance, as iH well known, glows in the dark. 
This is a process of very slow combustion, and is 
never accompanied by much rise of temperature. 
When moderately heated in air, a piece of phos- 
phorus bursts into ilame, and the combustion is 
rapid and is accompanied by a considerable rise of 
temperature ; whilst if the phosphorus be burned 
in pure oxygen, the combustion is an extremely 
brilliant spectacle, and a high temperature is 


brilliant spectacle, and a high temperature is 
attained. In each case the actual quantity of 
boat giv£n out is identical for the same weight of 
phosphorus, but the time occupied by the combus- 
tion varies, and consequently the temperature at 
any given instant must also vary. , 

The quantities of heat given out by the combus- 
tion of the same weights of different substances 
vary greatly. The measurement of quantities of 
heat produced by combustion and in other ways is 
called calorimetry (sec He AT). 

The name combustion is applied to a particular 
process in the analysis of organic compounds. See 
Analysis (Organic). See also Spontaneous 
Combustion. 

Comiklie Fran^aisc. See Theatre FRAN- 
gA IS. 

Comedy. See Drama. 


such combinations are freel) permitted, provided 
they effect their purposes by lawful means. See 
Conspiracy and Trade-unions.— For Laws ok 
Combinations, in Chemistry, see Atomic Theory, 
Chemistry ; for Combinations, in Mathematics, 
sec Permutations. 

Combing, of wool, cotton, <X;c. See Cotton, 
Wool, Spinning. 

Combretaceas a tropical sub-order of Myrti- 
iiortt), including alxmt 240 species of trees ’ and 
shrubs, mostly astringent 


Comenius, John Amos (properly Komenski), 
a distinguished educational reformer of the 17th 
century, was born 28th March 1592, in Moravia, 
either at Cornua or at Nivnitz. His parents be- 
longed to the Moravian Brethren. He studied at 
Ilerborn (1612),* and then at Heidelberg, became 
rector of the Moravian school of Prerau (1614-16), 
and minister at Fulnck, but lost all his property and 
library in 1621, when that town was taken by- the 
Imperialists. He became a wanderer, and settled at 
Lissa, Poland. Here he worked out his new theory 
and method of education, wrote his DidaeticaMaqna , 
and was chosen bishop of the Moravian Brethren 
in 1632. In 1631 he published his Janua Lin - 
miantm lies e rata, which was translated into many 
European, and even into some oriental languages, 
j There is a trilingual edition, with woodcuts, in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. In this work he 
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those chemical processes which are accompanied that time, which has been caflod the intuitive or 
m a marked degree by the production of heat perceptive system, in which the pupils were taught 
and light. The most familiar of such processes by a series of lessons on subjects easily understood 
are those in which oxygen of the atmosphere com- or appreciable by the senses— such as natural his- 
bmes chemically with the constituents of what are tory, the sciences, different trades and nrofesaions 
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ordinarily spoken of as combustible substances, &c. The Vestibulum, an introduction to the same! 
such as wood, coal, fats, oils, &c. Chemical com- appeared in 1633. Comenius also published about 
lunation is, as a rule, accompanied by the evolution the same time the Ratio Disciplinm Ordinisqve 
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Ecclesias in Unitatc Fratrum Bohemorum (1632; 
republished 1702); and his Pansophivc Prodromns 
(1639), an attempt at a complete statement of the 
circle of knowledge. In 1641 Coinenius was invited to 
England by parliament, through the philanthropist 
Hartlieb, to assist in reforming the system of public 
instruction ; but as the breaking out of the Civil 
War prevented the execution of this design, lie went 
to Sweden (1642). There he was patronised by 
Oxenstiefti, who gave him a commission to draw up 
apian for the organisation. of schools in Sweden; 
and this he completed at Elbing, four years after- 
wards. He also put to press (1643) a treatise on 
Pansophia. Ho returned to bis Polish home at 
Lissa m 1648, and elaborated his work there. lie , 
next went (1650) to Saros-Patak, Hungary, for a 
similar purpose. Here he composed his celebrated 
Or bis acnsuaUuni Piet us, or The Visible World 
(Nurein. 1658), the first picture-book for children, ; 
which has been often reprinted and imitated. ! 
Finally, he settled in Amsterdam, where he pub- ! 
lished sevenf! other works. He died at Noarden | 
on the 15th November 1671. Paeon's speculations 
appear to have stirred the imagination of Comcnius j 
to the conception of universal and systematised 
learning, to which he gave the name of Pansophia I 
or Encyclopaedia. | 

His educational and pansophic works were pub- j 
lished at Amsterdam (4 vols. 1657), and dedicated 
to the city of Amsterdam in recognition of his hos- 
pitable treatment there. In education he was a 
realist ; he was also fervently evangelical, and his 
whole system was intended to lean up to know- 
ledge, virtue, and piety, bate in life a mystical 
tendency was apparent in his works. Whatever 
may be thought of his educational system, lie first 
fully developed educational method, made import- 
ant reforms in the teaching of languages, and 
introduced into schools the study of Nature. See 
Laurie's Comcnius , his IJJ'c and ) York ( 1881 ). 

Comes. See Count, Eakl. 

Comet. The word comet is derived from the 
Creek kdme, ‘ hair/ a title which had its origin iu 
the hairy appearance often exhibited by the ha/e 
or luminous vapour, the presence of which is at 
first sight the most striking characteristic of the 
celestial bodies called by this name. The general 
features of a comet are— a definite point or nucleus, 
a nebulous light surrounding the nucleus, and a 
luminous train preceding or following the nucleus. 
Anciently, when the train preceded the nucleus — 
as is the case when a comet has passed its peri- 
helion, and recedes from the sun — it was called the 
heard, being only termed the tail when seen follow- 
ing the nucleus as the sun is approached. This 
distinction has disappeared from all modern astro- 
nomical works, and the name tail is given to 
the appendage, whatever its apparent position. 
Neither the tail nor the nucleus is now considered 
an essential cometary element, hut all bodies 
visible in interplanetary space, which describe 
orbits round the sun of an extremely elongated 
'form, are classed as comets. There arc several 
plain points of difference between comets and 
planets. The planets move all in the same 
direction, from west to east, which is astronomically 
called ‘direct motion;’ but the movements of 
comets are often from east to west, or retrograde. 
The orbits of all the planets are confined to a zone 
of no great breadth on either side of the ecliptic ; 
but the paths of comets cut the ecliptic in every 
direction, some being even perpendicular to it. 
The orbits of all the planets are nearly circular ; 
or, more properly speaking, are ellipses of very 
small eccentricity. The orbits of comets, on the 
other hand, present every variety of eccentricity, 
some of them being ellipses or elongated closed 


orbits of various degrees of elongation ; others, 
hyperbolas ; while the majority have a form of 
orbit not differing sensibly from the parabola, 
which is the limiting form of curve to .which both 
the ellipse and hyperbola approximate under given 
conditions. 

Let p be the point of perihelion passage of a 
comet, and let the direction of its motion be in the 
direction indicated by the arrow. There is a 
certain velocity of motion at this point which 
would give the orbit the form of a parabola, va\ 
the direction of motion always tending to parallel- 
ism with the straight line through p S. Any 



velocity less than this would cause it to describe a 
closed curve, pu-a~, any greater velocity would 
cause it to describe the hyperbola, pa 3 , in which 
case it would approximate to the direction of the 
straight line, CD, and would never return. This 
would l>e the case if there were no disturbing force 
to interfere with the sun’s attraction ; and con- 
versely, comets approaching the sun along the 
various paths above described would pass the 
perihelion with the various velocities above indi- 
cated. Any attraction, however, of an extraneous 
body interfering with the attraction of the sun 
might change the orbit from the ellipse to the 
hyperbola, and vice verst}, or from the parabola to 
either. As, however, there is only one parabola 
corresponding to infinite sets of ellipses and hyper- 
bolas, an interfering cause is not likely to change 
the orbit from an ellipse or hyperbola to the para- 
bolic form. 

There are twenty known periodical comets, eleven 
of which have been observed at more than one 
perihelion passage. These latter have periods in 
years as follows: Encke's, 3 3 ; Winnecke’s, 5 6 ; 
Brorsen’s, 5*5; Tempel’s I, 0; D’Arrest’s, 6 ’4; 
liiela’s, 6*6 ; Faye’s, 7 ‘4; Tuttle’s, 13*8; Halley’s, 
76; Tempel’s II, 5*2; Swift’s, 5*5. 

The orbits of forty-three comets appear to be 
ellipses. These are probably periodical. The paths 
of aoout two hundred cannot be distinguished from 
parabolas. These arc / )ossibfy periodical, as the 
ellipse, when very eccentric, cannot near perihelion 
he distinguished from a parabola. Only six or 
seven have orbits possibly hyperbolic. 

Elliptic comets m a large majority move directly 
— i.e. from west to east. Parabolic comets usually 
move in the contrary direction- But, on the whole, 
there is no general tendency in these bodies to 
move either way. Periodic comets have orbits but 
little inclined to the ecliptic ; but, on the whole, 
cometary orbits show a tendency to gather round 
a plane inclined 50° to the ecliptic. The perihelia 
gather at>out two opposite regions, in longitude 
60° to 120°, and 240° to 300°. The nodes of the 
orbits gather also about two regions, not, however, 
directly opposite. 

The discovery that comets are celestial bodies, 
extraneous to our atmosphere, is due to Tycho 
Brahe, who measured the parallax of the comet 
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of 1557. Newton succeeded in demonstrating that 
they are guided in their movements by the same 
principle which controls the planets in tneir orbits ; 
and Halley was the first, by determining the para- 
bolic elements of a number of comets from the 
recorded observations, to identify the comet of 
1682 with one which had been observed in 1607 
and the observations recorded by Kepler and 
Longomontanqs, and also with a comet observed in 
1531 by Apian, at Jngoldstadt, and thus confidently 
to predict the return at the end of 1758 or beginning 
of 1759, of a comet which would have the same 
paraliolic elements. These parabolic elements are 
elements of a parabola nearly coincident with the 
elongated elliptic orbit of the comet. They are : 

( 1 ) The inclination. ( 2 ) The longitude of the node. 
These two determine the plane of the orbit. (3) 
The longitude of the perihelion, or point of nearest 
approach to the sun. (4) The perihelion distance, 
or nearness of approach to the sun. (5) The time 
of perihelion passage. (6) The direction of motion, 
whether direct or retrograde. 

To determine these parabolic elements, three 
observations of the comet are sufficient ; and by a 
table of such elements deduced from the recorded 
observations, it is possible at once to ascertain 
whether any newly observed comet is identical with 
any that have been previously observed. To pre- 
dict, however, with accuracy tlie time of the return 
of a comet, a much more elaborate calculation 
must be made of tliQ orbit, taking into account the 
perturbations of the planets to whose influence it is 
subject. This difficult problem was solved, in the 
case of Halley’s comet, by the joint work of 
Laland, Madame. Lepante, and Clairaut, who 
announced, in November 1758, just as astronomers 
began to look out for the return of the comet, that 
it would take 618 days more to return to the peri- 
helion than on the preceding revolution. The 
perihelion passage was fixed about the middle of 
April 1759; but Clairaut distinctly forewarned the 
world that, being pressed for time, he had neglected 
small values, which collectively might amount to 
about a month in the seventy-six years. The 
comet passed the perihelion on the 12th March 
1759, exactly a month before the time announced, 
but within the assigned limits of divergence from 
that date. The elements of its orbit proclaimed it 
to be the comet of the former periods by their 
similarity. For the next perihelion passage, the 
different calculations executed bv MM. Damoiseau, 
Kosenberger, Lehmann, and De tontdcoulant, fixed 
respectively the 4th, the 26th, the 11th, and the 
13th Noveml»er 1835. Subsequently, observations 
indicated the 16th — that is to say, a deviation of j 
only three days from what turned out the most 1 
accurate calculation, ami a deviation of twelve 
days from the most remote. We have adverted 
to the perihelion passages of this comet in 1531, 
1607, 1682, 1759, and 1835. It is also now identi- 
fied with a comet observed in 1456, and one in 1378, 
recorded by Chinese observations. There are no 
sufficiently reliable European observations previous 
to 1456, but it is conjectured by Arago tliat this 
comet is the same with the comet of 1305 ; that of 
1230; a comet mentioned in 1006 by Hali Ben 
Rodoan ; that of 885 ; finally, a comet seen in the 
year 52 before our era. 

This account of Halley’s comet has been given at 
length to illustrate the principles on which the 
calculations are made. A simple method, due to 
Olbers, enables the elements of cometary orbits 
to be calculated in a comparatively short time, and 
almost all comets discovered have now their paths 
roughly determined soon after they become visible. 

There are two other periodical comets of peculiar 
interest : ( 1 ) That of Encke, with a short period 
of 1204 days. Its orbit does not extend so far as 


the orbit of Jupiter, and a slight acceleration in its 
periodic times of return was regarded until lately 
as suggesting the possibility of the space, within 
our solar system at least, being occupied by a. 
resisting medium, though of extreme rarity. (2) 
That of Biela or Gambart, having a period of six 
years and three-quarters. During the visit of this 
comet in 1846, it was seen first at New Haven, 
U.S., by Messrs Herrick and Bradley, on December 
29, 1845, in the act of separating into two distinct 
comets, which kept moving side by side till they 
disappeared. On the return of the comet in the 
autumn of 1852, the distance between the two 
nuclei had much increased. Since then, although 
repeatedly due, it has not again been seen. 

The celebrated comet of 1680, which furnished 
Newton with the occasion for proving that comets 
revolve around the sun in conic sections, and that, 
consequently, they are retained in their orbits by 
the same force as that which regulates the move- 
ments of the planets, appears to have been about 
the most remarkable for brilliancy of «any of which 
we have authentic accounts. This comet is sup- 
posed to be identical with the one that appeared 
about the time 
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of Ciesar’s death 
(44 B.C.), with 
that which was 
seen in the reign 
of Justinian m 
the year 531, and 
with another in 
the year 1106, in 
t li e reign of 

s*. ssrt* / 

culated for it by 
Whiston, being 
about 575 years. 

There is, how- 
ever, some doubt 
among astrono- 
mers as to the 
real form of its 
orbit, the one 
assigned to it 
by Encke giving 
it a period 
of 8813 years. 

This comet ap- 
proached nearer 
to the sun than 
any known, ex- 
cept that of 1843. 

The comet of 1680 
approached the 
sun within the 163d of the semi-diameter of the 
earth’s orbit. The annexed diagram shows a part 
of its path ; the same diagram shows the direction 
of the tail. 

In the first half of the 19th century, the comets 
chiefly notable are those of 1811 and 1843. The 
former was a most brilliant object for many weeks 
in the northern heavens. It is periodic, though 
travelling at aphelion to the enormous distance 
from the sun of 40,121,000,000 miles. The latter 
was also remarkable for its brilliance, but chiefly 
for its very near approach to the sun, passing so 
near that a trifling change in its direction of 
approach would have caused a collision. Not 
more than 32,000 miles separated their surfaces 
when nearest. Its tail also was enormous, reach- 
ing in length 200,000,000 miles. Since 1850 many 
brilliant comets are recorded : Donati’s in 1858 ; 
and the great comet of 1861, through the tail of 
which our earth passed on June 30th of that year. 
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with i scarcely a sign observable of the 
ateo Coggia’s comet in 1874, remarkable for the 
seizes of envelopes of luminous matter which 
seamed to combine to form its tail. The great 
comet of 1880 astonished astronomers by follow- 
ing the same track as that of 1843, almost grazing 
the sun. That of 1881 iii followed the track of 
that of 1807, for a return of which it was at first 
mistaken. These two examples demonstrated that 
in some cases several comets travel on 
the same orbit, at great distances, 
however, from one another. The 
comet 1881 iii was the first success- 
fully photographed, Janssen obtaining 
a picture including 2J°, and Dr Henry 
Draper of New York one including 
10°; of its tail. Dr Huggins and Dr 
Draper were also both successful in 
photographing its spectrum, with re- 
sults confirming what eye observations 
already had revealed. Dr Scliiiberle 
at Ann Arfaar, Michigan, discovered 
another bright comet, the fourth for 
the year 1881, which for a time accom- 
panied 1881 iii, Doth being in the 
northern heavens together. At Dud- 
ley Observatory, (T.S., a comparatively 
small comet was discovered soon after 
by Mr Wells, remarkable as the first 
in whose spectrum the sodium line 
was seen. In 1882 the surprise of 1880 was 
repeated. Another bright comet appeared in 
September, following the tracks of the 1843 and 
1880 comets, making the third in an orbital pro- 
cession in space. It was seen in New® Zealand 
on September 3, at the Cape of Good Hone 
on September 8, and at Rio de Janeiro on the 
11th. Mr Common at London had been seeking 
for a short time to catch a bright comet near the 
sun in the daytime. Independently, on 
September 17, he discovered this one, close 
to and rapidly nearing the sun. Clouds 
prevented him from seeing the passage, 
tmt it was observed at the Cape of Good 
Hope by Messrs Finlay and Elkin, who 
were watching at the time. Passing in 
front of the sun, it disappeared from view, 
overpowered by the solar brilliance, to 
reappear shortly passing off the other edge 
of the disc. All next day it was clearly 
seen, only surpassed in brilliancy by the 
sun itself. Though it had passed so close 
to the sun, it experienced no retardation 
of speed, proving that very near the solar 
surface there can be no resisting medium 
of density to affect such a body. It was followed 
with the telescope to a distance from the earth 
of 470,000,000 miles. This long observation en- 
abled its period to he well ascertained as alamt 
700 years. It exhibited in a marked degree a ten- 
dency to disruption. ‘ Space appeared, says Miss 
Clerke, ‘ to be strewn with the til my debris of this 
extraordinary body all along the track of its retreat 
Titim the sun.’ Its tails corresponded to types 1 
and 2 (see post ), and there was a vast outburst of 
luminous matter in October towards the sun, having 
a diameter of 4,000,000 miles. Its spectrum showed 
the sodiuth lino in addition to the usual cometary 
bands. The year 1883 was barren in cometary 
results; 1884 saw three new comets discovered 
res[ 
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rewarded this diligent observer, a record equalled in 
1887 by Barnard, of Nashville, Tennessee. In 1888 
comets were discovered by Sawerthal on February 
18, and by Brooks, New York, on August 7. The 
returns of Encke’s cornel? and of Faye? comet also 
mark that year. Some important results have flowed 
from those recent appearances, which find their 
place in the following summary of the most reliable 
explanation of cometary nature and behaviour. 



Comet of 1811. 

The quantity of matter in eveifthe largest comet 
' or so of tlu 


is known to be very small, T 
earth in a calculated instam 
in many others. The nude] 
this is contained, is generally 

or less close congeries of meU . 

is shown by the smallness of its* 19099 as compared 
with its size, its spectrum, and tlftf fact that comets 
and meteors follow one another in similar orbits. 


hat of the 
firt&ch less probably 
“ In which most of 
.tfced to be a more 
£ fragments. This 
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in Tennessee, Australia, and Europe bv 
[toss, and Wolf. In 1885, on the 27th 
November, there was a grand display of the meteors 
into which Biela’s comet is now generally considered 
to have broken up ; 50 to 60 a minute being 
recorded. Brooks, of Phelps, New York, discovered 
a comet on August 31 in that year. But in the 
next year (1886), within two months, three comets 


Donati’a Comet, 1858. 

Biela’s lost comet is now probably scattered into the 
meteor stream, which pursues its track (see ante). 
The close agreement of cometary and meteoric or- 
bits may appear from the fact that Tempel’s comet 
(1866) has a period of 33*28 years, and the three 
groups of November meteors, following the same 
line, periods respectively of 32*25, 33*31, and 33*11 
years. Also just as these groups follow one another 
in procession round the sun, so do the comets above 
mentioned of 1843, 1880, and 1882. Other systems 
of mingled comets and meteors are also known, and 
the spectroscopic researches of Lockyer may be said 
to have demonstrated that the peculiar spectrum of 
comets can be produced from meteors. Carbon, 
hydrogen, and sodium have been shown to enter 
inti) the composition of cometary nuclei. A banded 
spectrum of a hydrocarbon is the usual type, the 
sodium line only showing when the nucleus is close 
to the sun, and sweeping rapidly past it in a state 
of great disturbance. Usually as the nucleus nears 
the sun, it appears disturbed ; then jets or masses of 
luminous material, gas or fine dust, are thrown up. 
Some repulsive force appears to seize these and 
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sweep them out into space witJi enormous rapidity, 
producing the splendid phenomena of the tail. The 
researches of Olliers, Bessel, Norton of Yale College, 
U.S., C. F. Pope, Zollner, and especially Professor 
Bredichin, late of Moscow# Observatory, have gone 
far to establish the existence of this force, and 
to identify it with electric repulsion. Professor 
Bredichin has divided comets’ tails into three 
classes, those of hydrogen, of hydrocarbons, and of 
iron, due respectively to a repellent force ( 1 ) of 12 
times solar gravity, (2) equal to it, and (3) i of it. 
The first material and force give straight, the second 
slightly carved, and the third strongly curved tails. 
The comet, 1886 f, showed three tails, one corre- 
sponding to each of these types. Observation and 
calculation have verified these conclusions as to the 
forces, and forms of tails, but not yet as to the 
electric nature of the forces. The liglit of comets is 
mainly due to electric discharges ; a part, however, 
is reflected solar light, and a part perhaps due to 
incandescence. The tenuity or comets’ tails is in- 
conceivable to us, stare, which the slightest fog 
would conceal, shining clearly through a thickness 
of millions of miles of their material. Hence, 
although so great a display is caused by the matter 
swept away from the comet at perihelion, it loses 
but little in apparent bulk, though in the course of 
centuries the loss is abundantly perceptible. Some 
comets, Professor Kirkwood suggests, are probably 
asteroids, thrown out of' their proper track by the 
disturbing force of Jupiter. 

Comets have been alternately regarded with ten or 
and with welcome in the jiopular mind. The 
appearance of Halley’s comet in 1456, just as the 
Turks had become masters of Constantinople, anti 
threatened an advance into Europe, was regarded 
by Christendom with a superstitious dread, and to 
the Ave Maria was added the prayer : ‘ Lord save 
us from the devil, the Turk, and the comet.’ At 
Constantinople the occurrence of a lunar eclipse at 
the same time increased the portentousness of the 
event. The discoveries of science of the magnitude 
of the space filled by their bodies, and their pro- 
digious velocity, together with the confessed impos- 
sibility of always predicting their approach, pro- 
duced fears of another kind, which have sometimes 
been, especially in France, extravagantly exagger- 
ated in the public mind. The groundlessness of 
such alarms, from the extreme improbability of 
collision with the nucleus, the innocuousness of a 
contact with the extremely attenuated surrounding 
matter, and, possibly, to the greater part of the 
world, of a collision with the nucleus itself, will be 
sufficiently evident- from what has been said above. 
It is certain that already, on many occasions, some 
of the attenuated vapour in the tail of comets must 
have come within the earth’s attraction, and been 
absorbed in its atmosphere. Whether the effect is 
deleterious or salubrious, or whether it has any 
perceptible influence at all, is only matter of specu- 
lation. The salubrity of cometary influence is now 
a popular idea ; and the vintages of 1811 and 1858 
were favourable seasons, whose produce has been 
advertised as the comet wines. It is scarcely worth 
while, however, to follow further speculation on 
these subjects, and it has been considered prefer- 
able to confine this article chiefly to the description 
of the general characteristics of comets, amt the 
facts respecting them afforded by science. 

Coinfrey (Symphytum), a common pahearctic 
genus of Boraginacese, somewhat coarse perennial 
herbs, although occasionally to be* seen in flower- 
borders. S. officinale (blue) and S. tuberosum 
(yellow) arc frequent in shady and moist places. 

S. officinale was formerly much esteemed as a 
vulnerary. Its young leaves and its blanched 
shoots are still occasionally used as boiled vege- 
tables. The Prickly Comfrey (S. «spcn'imnm), 
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a native of Siberia, 6-10 feet in height, has been 
recommended for feeding cattle. The stamens 
are covered in this genus by five awl-shaped 
processes pushed in from the outside of the corolla, 
and meeting so as to form a false bottom 
impassable to ants, flies, and other small honey*? 
thieves, but which can be thruBt aside by the 
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! humble-bees which alone fertilise the flower. 
Many bees, however (especially JJ. terrestris and 
one or two others ), prefer to bite a hole in the side 
of the corolla below this cover, and the flowers may 
thus be seen to be visited both in the legitimate 
and illegitimate way. See Flowers ( Fertilisa- 
tion of ). 

Coniines, a town on the borders of Belgium 
and France, 15 miles SW. of Courtrai by rail, 
divided by the Lys into two parts, of which that on 
the left (pop. 4381) belongs to Belgium ; the other, 
on the right (pop. 6355), to France. The town lias 
some manufactures, and was the seat of the family 
of Comines. 

Comities, Philippe de, Sieur d’Argcnton, a 
French statesman and historian, who was bom 
about 1445 — at Renescure, in the neiglibour- 
homl of Ha/ebrouck. His ancestors had been 
citizens of Ghent. He joined the court of Bur- 
gundy, and was sent by Charles the Bold on 
important missions to France, England, and Spain. 
In 1472 he forsook Charles and entered the service 
of Louis XL of France. He was rewarded with 
the rich fief of Talmont, and became one of Louis's 
most trusted advisers. On the accession Charles 
VIII. he was deprived of Talmont, and cast into 
prison for having incurred the displeasure of the 
regent, Anne of Beaujeu. He accompanied 
Charles VIII. on his Italian expedition, was pres- 
ent at the battle of Fomovo, and had an inter- 
view with Machiavelli in Florence. He held 
sundry places and pensions under Louis XII., and 
died in 1511. His Memoires consist of seven 
books, six of which deal with the reign of Louis 
XI., while the seventh treats of Charles VIII. ’s 
wars in Italy. They are the earliest example in 
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French literature of the history as distinguished 
from the chronicle. Unlike the chroniclers, 
Comines cares little for the mere spectacle of 
oourtly and military life. His sympathies are 
with the king against the nobles; his interest is 
leatred in statecraft ; he takes a keen delight in 
i seeing the game of politics well played. His 
: ;• reflections on men ana affairs are always dispas- 
, rsionate, and often pregnant and acute. A number 
. /of his Lettres et Negotiations have been preserved 
And published (2 vols, Brussels, 1867-68 ). The 
best edition of the Memoir es is that edited by 
Chantelauze (Paris, 1881). 

Comi'SO; a town of Sicily, 37 miles WSW. of 
Syracuse, with manufactures of soap and pottery. 
Cotton is largely grown here. Pop. ( 1881 ) 19,333. 

Comitia were the legal or constitutional meet- 
ings of the Roman people, convened by a magistrate, 
usually for the purpose of putting a question to the 
vote. According to the constitution of the several 
gatherings, they were comitia curiata , comitia cen- 
turiata , or conutia tributa respectively. See Rome. 

> Comity of Nations— more frequently men- 
tioned by its Latin equivalent, comitas gentium — 
is the international courtesy by which effect is 
given to the laws of one state within the territory 
and against the citizens of another state. 4 In the 
silence of any positive rule,’ says Story, 4 affirming, 
or denying, or restraining the operation of foreign 
laws, courts of justice presume the tacit adoption 
of them by their own government, unless they are 
repugnant to its policy or prejudicial to its interests.’ 
See Story’s Conflict of Laws ; and INTERNATIONAL 
Law. • 

Comma, in the mathematical study of sound, 
is a small interval, generally corresponding to the 
vibration-ratio 81 : 80, which occurs between the 
true pitches of two notes, which on the piano, 
organ, and other tempered instruments, are repre- 
sented by one only. See Temperament. 

Commafldant is the officer, of whatever rank, 
in command of a fortress or military post of any 
kind — e.g. a station on the lines of communication 
of an army. The title is also given to an officer 
commanding a larger body of troops than Is proper 
to his rank, as captain-commandant, lieutenant- 
commandant, &c., and to the senior lieutenant- 
colonel of a volunteer battalion in the British 
army, where there are two or more on its establish- 
ment. There are also commandants to most mili- 
tary schools. 

Commander, in the British navy, is an officer 
next under a captain in rank, and serves either as 
second in command in a large ship, or in independ- 
ent command of a smaller vessel. In matters of 
etiquette, he ranks with a lieutenant-colonel in the 
army, but junior of that rank ; and he bears the 
title of captain by courtesy. There were, in 1888, 
160 commanders employed, with pay of £1 per clay ; 
■while there were 69 on half- pay, but eligible for 
re-employinent, and 347 on retired pay ; but the 
whole list of those employed, or eligible for em- 
ployment, is to be raised to 270. Retirement is 
optional at the age of forty-five ; and compulsory 
at fifty, or after five yearn without employment. 
In the United States navy, commanders nave a 
rank next below that of captain, and next above 
that of a lieutenant-commander, and rank with 
lieutenant-colonels in the army. 

Commander-in-chief is the highest staff 
appointment in the British army. After the death 
of the Duke of Wellington in 1852, this title, which 
bad been borne by him for many years, was allowed 
to lapse, and the administration of the army was 
placed under a general on the staff who was styled 
t he general (or field-marshal, if of that rank) com- 


manding in chief. Field-marshal H. R. H. the Duke 
of Camoridge was selected for this office, and in 
1887 was created commander-in-chief by patent in 
recognition of his fifty years* service in the army, 
thus reviving the former title, without, however, 
making any change in his duties. 

Since 1855 the commander-in-chief has been 
strictly subordinate to the Secretary of State for 
War. His office, technically called the How 
Guards, is the military department of the War 
Office (q.v.). At its head is the adjutant-general, 
and its several branches are presided over by the 
quartermaster-general , the military secretary, the 
inspector-general of fortifications, the directors of 
artillery, of military intelligence, of the army 
medical department, and of military education, 
the chaplain -general, and the principal veterinary 
surgeon. All promotions ana military appoint- 
ments are recommended by the commander-in-chief, 
those of great importance being supervised by the 
war minister, and, if necessary, discussed by the 
cabinet. He is responsible for recruiting opera- 
tions, the technical education of officers and men, 
and everything connected with the efficiency, dis- 
tribution, .and mobilisation of the troops, together 
with the construction and armament of fortifica- 
tions. He exercises an inspectional control over 
the men who are under the immediate command 
of the general officers commanding the various 
districts. 

There is also a local commander-in-chief in India, 
under whom all the forces there are placed, and in 
many of the colonies the governor bears this title. 
It would also be given to the officer in command of 
any large army engaged in active operations. The 
powers of these officers extend only to those troops 
that may be placed tinder them by orders from the 
commander-in-chief at the Horse Guards. 

A naval commander-in-chief is the chief admiral 
at any port or station. In the United States the 
president is ex officio the commander-in-chief of the 
army and navy. 

Commander y, the district under a commander y 
specially used in connection with the Templars 
(q.v.), the Hospitallers (q.v.), and other religious 
orders. 

Commandite, SociriTE en, or Partnership 
IN, an expression used for at least two centuries 
in F ranee, to express a partnership in which one may 
advance capital without taking part in the manage- 
ment of, or incurring further liability in connection 
with the business. The term 4 sleeping partner ’ 
used in this country would nearly express the same 
idea, were it not for the attendant unlimited liabil- 
ity. The phrase is derived from the old meaning in 
the commercial nomenclature of France of the word 
commando , which was applied to the authority 
given to one person to transact business for another. 
The working partner had a commando, from him who 
merely advanced capital. The term lias acquired 
importance in political economy, because the law of 
France exempts the sleeping partners from respon- 
sibility beyond the amount they agree to be re- 
sponsible for. On the other hand, by the law of the 
United Kingdom, every member of a partnership is 
liable for all its debts ; limitation of liability being 
only obtainable by incorporation under the Com- 
panies Acts. Hence, in the discussions about the 
question, whether it would lie prudent to relax this 
law, and permit persons to invest money in trading 
companies without undergoing this responsibility, 
such companies were called 4 partnerships in com- 
mandite.* Proposals have from time to time been 
made in Britain to establish a system of limited 
partnerships independently of the Companies Acts. 
The Act 28 and 29 Viet. chap. 86, 5th July 1865, 
permits loans to trading firms in consideration of a 
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share of the profits, without involving partnership 
liability. The contract must be in writing, and the 
lender ranks in a bankruptcy after other creditors. 

Cominelyna'ceae* an order of petaloid mono- 
cotyledons, all herbaceous, chiefly neotropical, of 
which a few species are cultivated in herbaceous 
borders on account of the beauty of their flowers, 
notably spiderwort, or Tradescantia ( Virginia* , and 
other species), Commelyna ccelestis, &c. Others 
are grown in hothouses, notably the peculiar 
Cochliostemma . 

Commemoration* or Encvenia, the great 
festival of the Oxford academic year, usually takes 

? lace on the third Wednesday after Trinity Sunday, 
t is of very ancient date, public exercises and 
recitations having been held from time immemorial 
in honour of the Act, or period when Masters 
of Arts and Doctors complete their degrees. The 

} proceedings consist of a Latin oration in honour of 
bunders and benefactors ; the presentation of the 
honorary degree of D.C.L. to strangers eminent in 
science, politics, &c. ; and the recitation of the 
Newdigate or English prize poem, the Latin prize 
poem, and the Latin and English prize essays. The 
more strictly academic and solemn portion of the 
proceedings was frequently wont to receive scanty 
attention from a great part of the audience ; and the 
noisy humours of the gallery have often encroached 
on the stately periods of the public orator. In 
1876 the undergraduates were removed from the 
special gallery they had hitherto occupied, and 
distributed amongst the general audience, which 
includes ladies and strangers as well as members 
of the university. 4 Commencement ’ is the cor- 
responding festival at Cambridge, where, however, 
it is of less general observance. 

€oilimeildam, an ancient manner of holding 
ecclesiastical benefices. When a living fell vacant 
by the preferment of its holder, it was commended 
by the crown to the care of a clerk, usually a 
bishop in one of the poorer sees, to hold till a 
proper pastor was provided for it. Such a living 
was called an ccclcsia commendatu , and was said 
to be held in commendam . A commendam in 
ecclesiastical law may be defined as the power of 
receiving and retaining a benefice contrary to 
positive law, by supreme authority. Holdings in 
commendam were abolished in 1836.— Commen- 
datory, in Scotland, in Roman Catholic times, 
were stewards appointed to levy the fruits of a 
benefice during a vacancy. They were mere trus- 
tees ; but gradually the pope assumed the power 
of .appointing commeiulators for life, without any 
obligation to account. This abuse led in 1466 to a 

E xhibition of all commendams except those granted 
y bishops for six months and under. See Amiot. 
Commensalism ( literally, 4 at the same table ’ ), 
the intimate, but never parasitic association of two 
different kinds of organisms, for the benefit of one, 
or very often of both. Of such advantageous 
artnershins there are so many different forms and 
egrees, that no precise definition of the term 
can be given. (1) Every one who has looked at 
shore animals must have observed how often 
mollusc shells, for instance, are covered with 
sponges, hydroids, worm-tubes, acorn -shells; and 
the like. But this is a purely external association, 
and depends simply on the" fact that the shells 
afford convenient anchorage for the free-swimming 
embryos. In many cases no great advantage can 
accrue on either side. The liabit is comparable 
to that of vegetable epiphytes upon trees. This 
grade might be spoken of as mainly external and 
imadvantageous association. (2) In other cases, 
however, the association, though probably acci- 
dental, brings its reward. When one sea-mat 
{ Polyzoa ) grows entangled with another of greater 
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vigour, or when different kinds of pdlyjbs &re ; 
similarly associated, and that is often, thero may bd - 
distinct advantage to the weaker form, sincewnai*; : 
out becoming a parasite it enjoys the pritilejjw ; 
of a messmate. Or the advantage 
another form, when the associate is carried abbttt 
by its bearer. Thus, Cirripedes are common upon 
whales, and have evidently an advantage noth 
in security and continual freshness of ieeding- 

f round over those which adhere to fixed objects. 

'his grade might be distinguished as that of fixed 
external associates with the advantage on one 
side. ( 3 ) It is, however, evident that if a crab be 
covered with acorn-shells, or polyps, or sponges, 
there is no longer a one-sided, but "a mutual ad van- ■ 
tage. It is well for the sedentary growth to be 
carried about continually to new pastures; but 
it is well also for the crab to be masked. Covered 
with a rich growth, either vegetable or animal, 
the crabs must appear all innocence, and like 
walking-woods of Bmiam, can steal unnoticed upon 
their victims. A gasteropod may *be similarly 
masked by polyps, and doubtless gives and reaps 
similar advantages. This grade may be described 
as that of fixed associates with mutual advantage, 
to this extent, at least, that the weaker animals 
are borne about, and the bearers are masked. (4) 
But a higher stage of fixed association is some- 
times exhibited, that, namely, where the partner- 
ship is delilierate, where the masked bearer is 
not passively benefited, but is an active accomplice. 
Probably the most striking case of such deliberate 
partnership is that referred to (and illustrated) 
under the article Anemone — viz. the habit which 
some lufi’init crabs have of bearing about sea- 
anemones on the mollusc shell which they inhabit, 
or even upon their claws. It would appear that in 
some cases the crustacean deliberately chooses its 
ally, induces it to fix itself on the shell or claw, 
and takes care not to leave it behind at the epochs 
of shell-changing. When deprived of its com- 
mensal, the crab is said to be restlessly ill at ease 
until another of the same species is forthcoming. 

Off some parts of the British coast, the beautiful 
sea-anemone (Adamsia palliuta) is found envelop- 
ing the mollusc home of a hermit crab {Eitpa gurus 
prideauxii). The use of the sea-anemone as a 
mask, and also as equivalent to a stinging organ, 
is obvious enough, while the hermit crab returns 
the benefit by carrying about the sea-anemone 
and giving it a share of the spoil. This grade may 
therefore be described as deliberate partnership 
with mutual advantage. 

So far only fixed commensals have been spoken 
of, but organisms may be constantly associated 
without being attached. Sometimes different 
organisms, both plant and animal, are found in 
almost constant association without any obvious 
connection obtaining between them. Jn many 
cases this companionship may be simply due to 
the fact that similar environmental conditions suit 
both. Small fishes are sometimes found as free 
commensals within sea-anemones ; the Remora 
(q.v.) attaches itself temporarily to sharks and 
other fishes; the little crabs (Pinnotheres, &c.) 
found living freely inside various bivalves are prob- 
ably true messmates, and similar habitual partner- 
ship is very common among crustaceans ; a brittle- 
star is known to live as a free messmate on a 
crinoid ; many worm i -types are found in constant 
though free associations with other animals ; and 
the same habit is exhibited by some Ccelenterates 
and Protozoa. Many of the insects which frequent 
plants are in strict sense commensals, feeding not 
on their hosts, but on other visitors, &c. In some ‘ 
cases they form an actual bodyguard. 

Commensalism must, of course, be distinguished 
from Parasitism ( q.v. ), whether external or internal, 
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t f$Pft in parasitism the one organism more or less 
e $ geai^tly, preys upon the other. Yet it is evident 
V Ptto&ya^commensal may readily degenerate into a 
V > :'^api|te. Commensalism must also be distin- 

guished from that most intimate kind of partner- 
imp known as Symbiosis (q.v.), and illustrated 
by the union of algoid and fungoid organisms to 
form a lichen, or by the occurrence of algae as con- 
stant internal associates of Radiolarians, some 
Coelenterates, and some worm -types. 

As part of the animate environment, commensals 
have influenced one another in very direct ways. 
,See Environment ; P. J. van Beneden’s Animal 
Parasites and Messmates (1876); and Semper’s 
Animal Life ( 1881 ). 

Commensurable* ■ Two quantities or numbers 
are said to be commensurable which are of the same 
kind, and each of which contains a third quantity 
or number a certain number of times without 
remainder ; or when both can lie measured exactly 
by the same unit, however small. 

Commenlrey, a town in the French depart- 
ment of Allier, 211 miles S. of Paris by rail, is close 
to a great coal-field, and owes its rise to coal ami 
iron works. Pop. ( 188(5) 9233. 

Commerce, Chamber of. See Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Commercial Law. See Mercantile Law. 

Commercial Travellers. A commercial 
traveller (‘C.T.’) is a person whose occupation is 
to transact business as the accredited travelling 
representative of a trading house to other trading 
houses. A further qualification is insisted upon by 
benevolent institutions connected with the body, 
in the rule that a traveller must have been 
‘ on the road ’ for two years before he can claim 
benefit. A * townsman ’ or ‘ town traveller ’ is one 
who confines his efforts to a single town. In thirty 
years a fourfold iucrease in the number of com- 
mercial travellers is shown by the annexed sta- 
tistics : Jn 1851 there were in England, 8378 ; in 
Scotland, 1017 ; in Ireland, 339 ; total, 9734. In 
1881 there were in England, 35,570 ; in Scotland, 
4793; in Ireland, 1558; total, 41,921. in the latter 
year, 878 of the total number were European 
foreigners ; but at the present there is doubtless a 
much larger proportion. The death-rate of com- 
mercial travellers in 1881, though it shows a 
considerable improvement on that of 1871, was 
high (34 per 1000), or nearly 50 per cent, above 
that of persons engaged in agricultural pursuits. , 
A very large proportion of deaths was due to j 
diseases caused by intemperance. To this terrible 
scourge must also be attributed the fact that the 
number of suicides is higher in this than in any 
occupation save one. Happily, of late years a 
marked improvement is noticeable, owing to the 
spread of temperance principles and an increased 
number of temperance hotels. 

Of the later half of the 18th century in Britain 
‘many districts remained completely excluded, 
bo that foreign products never reached them 
'at all,’ and ‘even at the beginning of the 19th 
century the Yorkshire yeoman was ignorant of 
sugar, potatoes, and cotton. ’ It has been the work 
of the commercial traveller to materially assist in 
altering this state of things, and to bring about 
‘equality of distribution of produce, and corre- 
sponding equality of prices, and generally to 
promote that ‘facility of exchange which is the 
very soul of industry.* Commercial travelling in 
the specific sense is not an old institution. The 
‘commercial traveller,’ ‘bagman,* or ‘rider* (in 
the United States, ‘drummer’) was the successor 
to the ‘chapman* or travelling merchant, who 
carried with him not samples merely, but stock. 
Chaucer tells us that : 
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In Sarrye why lota dwelt# a oompanye. 

Of chapmen riohe, and therto sftdde ana Vttwt, 

That wyde wher senten her apyoerie, 

Clothes of gold, and satins riche of hewe. 

The application of steam to machinery, the conse- 
quent rise of the factory system, increased facilities 
in banking, and improved means of locomotion, 
have made the commercial traveller an important 
factor in the commercial world. Within recent 
years a formidable competitor has entered the 
field in the person of the foreigner, whose 
superior education and commercial training have 
hitherto placed the British commercial traveller at 
a disadvantage. A further development of com- 
mercial travelling is before us; there is room 
especially for men possessing a thorough knowledge 
of foreign and colonial trade, and above all of 
modern languages. 

There are several excellent institutions con- 
nected with the body, owing largely to the efforts 
of men like George Moore and George Stockdale. 
The Commercial Travellers’ Schools for destitute 
orphans and necessitous children were founded in 
1845 : the school at Pinner accommodates 360 chil- 
dren. The Commercial Travellers* Benevolent 
Institution was founded in 1849 for the relief of 
necessitous commercial travellers over the age of 
fifty -five years, being members, and for their 
widows. The relief is given in the form of an 
annuity of £50 to members, and £30 to their 
widows. The Commercial Travellers’ Society of 
Scotland was founded in 1838 for the relief of mem- 
bers incapacitated by disease, accident, or infirmity, 
and for securing a payment at death. The British 
Commercial Travellers’ Provident Society, like the 
last named, is based on the FrieRdly Societies Act. 
There is also a Commercial Travellers’ Christian 
Association ( 1882) ; and the United Kingdom Com- 
mercial Travellers’ Association (1883) has done 
good work in pushing forward hotel and railway 
reforms, and in promoting social intercourse among 
commercial travellers. A newspaper, On the Road, 
devoted entirely to the interests of commercial 
travellers, was established in 1883. 

In the United States the number of commercial 
travellers has increased rapidly, till in 1888 it was 
computed that there were between 230,000 and 
300, (XX). Amongst their benevolent associations 
are the Commercial Travellers’ Association of New 
York (2000 members); the North-western Travel- 
ling Men’s Association of Chicago (4000); one at 
St Louis (2100); an Order of Commercial Travellers, 
a secret society organised in 1888 ; also a Travellers* 
Protective Association (9000 members), for provid- 
ing against overcharges by railroads and liotels, 
&e. The organ of the travelling salesmen is The 
Merchant Traveller , published at Chicago. 

Comminution (Lat., ‘threatening’), the ‘de- 
nouncing of God’s anger and judgments against 
sinners,’ read in the Anglican Cliurch on Ash- 
Wednesday (q.v.). A solemn sendee, at which 
penitents were expelled from the church, after in- 
structions and prayers for their amendment, appears 
to have been held on the first day of Lent from a 
very early date, perhaps from the beginning of tire 
6th century ; but the commutation office used in the 
Church of England is rather a continuation of the 
medieval practice of reciting the ‘articles of the 
sentence oi cursing,’ which were at onetime read in 
the parish churches four times a year; only the 
opening exhortation to repentance was composed 
by the English Reformers. The present office is 
nearly the same as those found in the Sarum 
and York uses. The curses contained in Dent, 
xxvii. are read as statements, not as prayers ; and 
the congregation answer ‘ Amen ’ to every sentence, 
as acknowledging the truth of what has been stated, 
rather than as confirming the curse. The American 
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Prayer-book omits this office, but several prayers 
taken from it are appointed to be said on Ash- 
Wed nesd ay, at the end of the litany. 

Commissariat is a name for the organised 
system whereby armies are provided with food, 
forage, fuel, quarters, and all other necessaries 
except warlike stores. In feudal times, soldiers 
were mainly dependent for food on their lords ; 
but they lived very much by plunder. During the 
wars of the Crusades, the commissariat was so 
utterly neglected that thousands died of starvation. 

The first germ of the modem British commissariat 
appeared in the office of nroviant-mnstcr in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth. Under Charles I., commis- 
saries were stationed in the different counties. 
Marlborough's troops were supplied by contract; 
he received a percentage, and peculation was very 
common. After many changes during the 18th 
century, a commissary-general was appointed in 
1793 to superintend all contracts for food and forage. 
The dire experience of the Crimean war showed 
ho>v inadequate the small existing establishment 
was to bear the strain of a campaign. In 1858 and 
1859 the commissariat was newly organised ; and 
remained, until 1870, a War-office department, 
under a commissary-general-in-chief. 

In 1870 it was merged with other supply depart- 
ments in the great ‘Control Department,’ which, 
under the Surveyor-general of the Ordnance, per- 
formed all the civil administrative duties of the 
army, until its abolition in 1875. The 4 Commissariat 
and Transport Department’ was then formed, and 
administered by the Director of Supplies, an officer 
on the staff of the Surveyor-general at the War 
Office, the supply of warlike stores being placed 
under the Ordnance Store Department ( q. v. ). The 
reorganisation of the War Office in February 1888, 
while leaving the duties of these two departments 
unaltered, has placed them under the Quartermaster- 
general. In India this has always been the case 
so far as the commissariat is concerned, which is 
officered by appointments from the combatant 
branch. The present British staff consists of 2 com- 
missaries-general ranking as major-general, 10 

» r -commissaries-general with honorary rank 
mol, 62 assistant and 111 deputy-assistant 
commissaries general with honorary rank of major 
and captain respectively, 40 quartermasters ( hono- 
rary lieutenants), 3 adjutants, 1 paymaster, and 
2 riding-masters. Their pay varies from 9s. 6d. 
a day in the lowest ranks to £1500 a year in the 
highest. There are 37 companies, having each a 
peace establishment of 2 officers, 123 of other ranks, 
63 horses, and 12 wagons. 

The war establishment laid down in 1888 for 
a commissariat and transport company with an 
infantry brigade is 5 officers, 192 non-commissioned 
officers and men, and 234 horses, and if with the 
headquarters of a division of infantry, 7 officers, 
157 of other ranks, ami 184 horses. The establish- 
ment for an Army Corps (q.v.) in the field, with 
three days’ rations for the men, ami two days* 
forage for the horses, is 60 officers, 2494 non-com - 
missioned officers and men, 2796 horses, and 438 
carriages. The wagons of the Army Medical and 
Ordnance Store Departments are horsed by the 
Transport Department. Camp equipment, fuel, 
forage, food, &c. are supplied by the commissariat, 
the actual cooking being done by the regimental 
cooks. Clothing is supplied by the government 
factory at Pimlico, and, like all other stores, 
brought to the army, if in the field, by the trans- 
port branch of this very important department. 

The Indian commissariat is, as indicated aliove, 
a local department, varying in strength with the 
requirements of the moment. There is also a 
small local staff of I commissar}', 3 deputies, and 
1 assistant on the west coast of Africa. 


In the United States the army commissariat is 
administered by a commissary-general of sub- 
sistence, having the rank of brigadier-general ; five 
assistant commissary -generals, ranking as colonels 
and lieutenant-colonels; eight commissioners of 
subsistence, ranking as majors, and twelve as 
captains. Their salaries are from $5500 to $2000. 

Commissary, in general, is any one to whom 
the power and authority of another is committed. 
An ecclesiastical commissary is an officer of the 
bishop, who exercises spiritual jurisdiction in dis- 
tant parts of the diocese. A military commissary 
is an officer charged with furnishing provisions and 
clothes to an army. 

When the papal authority was abolished in Scot- 
land, a supreme commissary court was established 
in Edinburgh in 1563, by a grant of Queen Mary. 
This court had jurisdiction in actions of divorce, 
declarators of marriage, nullity of marriage, and 
all actions which originally belonged to the bishops' 
ecclesiastical courts. Its powers were gradually 
conjoined with those of the Court of Session, and 
it was finally abolished in 1836, the small remains 
of its once important jurisdiction being united in 
the sheriff of Edinburgh. See Alexander on 
Practice of the Commissary Courts in Scotland 
(1858), anil Fraser on Husband and Wife, 

Commission. As a commercial term, com- 
mission is sometimes taken to be synonymous with 
Brokerage, hut there is a distinction. Brokerage 
is the percentage paid to a passive intermediary in 
a transaction, who incurs no responsibility ; com- 
mission is the percentage paid to an active agent in a 
transaction, who usually does incur some pecuniary 
and always some moral responsibility. 

A commission .as a certificate of rank is granted 
by the highest authority of a state. All military 
and naval commissions in Britain must be signed 
by the sovereign : hut in the United States a 
commission may be issued by a governor of a state 
as well as hv the president of the republic, com- 
missions in the volunteers (or militia) oeing gener- 
ally granted by state governors. The appoint- 
ment of justices of the peace in the United King- 
dom is also made by a 1 commission of the 
peace,’ issued under the great seal. The great 
seal itself is in charge of a Lord-keeper, but is put 
‘into commission’ when a change of ministers is 
taking place. This means that certain persons are 
appointed to exercise jointly, but without individual 
powers, the functions of the office. Another in- 
stance of the functions of a great public officer 
being delegated to others 1 in commission ’ is that of 
the Lord High Admiral, who formerly had control 
of all naval affairs. This, however, is a permanent 
commission, although commissioners of Lords of the 
Admiralty change with every change of the ministry. 

An office in commission is an office in suspense. 
Yet, curiously enough, the phrase has a directly 
opposite meaning in naval affairs, for when a ship 
is ordered to be placed 1 in commission,’ it means 
that she shall be fully eqnipped and prepared for 
active service. 

Permanent commissions are also constituted, not 
merely for the delegation of existing duties, but 
also for the execution of duties with which no per- 
son had been previously charged. As instances we 
may take the Civil Service Commission in 1855 
(see Civil Service); the Railway Commission, 
appointed in 1873 to carry out the act for the 
better regulation of railways passed in 1854, and 
to otherwise act as a sort of court of arbitration 
or appeal in disputes between railway companies ; 
the Irish Land Commission, appointed to carry out 
some of the provisions regulating the land laws in 
Ireland; the Crofters Commission, appointed for 
five years from 1886 to fix fair rents for the Scotch 
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crofters. The members of these are nominated in 
terms of special acts of parliament. 

Other permanent commissions are the Charity 
Commission, created 1853 (of four members, one 
of whom is unpaid ), to examine into all the charities 
and the management of them, in England and 
Wales ; the Commission for the management of the 
National Debt ; the Ecclesiastical and Church 
Estates Commission ; the Land Commission of 
England ; the Public Works Loan Commission ; 
the Thames Conservancy Commission ; and the 
Commission for the adjustment of Cases under 
Income-tax Assessments. These are all bodies com- 
missioned to execute certain specified functions, 
more or less administrative, and partaking to some 
extent of the character of public departments. 

In law, a commission may he issued by mandate 
of a court to take evidence from parties residing 
abroad or incapacitated from appearing in person. 
A Commission in Bankruptcy is issued for the pur- 
pose of taking charge of the effects of an insolvent 
for behoof ef his creditors. A Commission in 
Lunacy is appointed by the Court of Chancery to 
inquire into the mental condition of an alleged 
lunatic whose property may he in question. There 
are now permanent commissioners in lunacy whose 
duties include visitation and supervision of asylums. 

In governmental relations, commissions are some- 
times constituted where Britain exercises protect- 
orate hut has not formed complete colonial estab- 
lishments, as in Cyprus, Sonin Africa (see Capk 
Colony), New Guinea, and some islands of the 
western Pacific. The commission in such cases 
is a delegation, with certain limitations, of the 
authority of the crown. In India (^.v.) the 
administrative head of a province is sometimes 
called chief-commissioner (assisted by district com- 
missioners), who is responsible to the viceroy of 
India. Sometimes commissions are international 
-i.e. composed of representatives of various 
nations for international purposes. A conspicu- 
ous example of such was the commission in 1N71 
on the Alabama question (see Alabama); more 
recent was the commission for Eastern Koumclia, 
appointed under the Treaty of Berlin of 1878. 

Again, a commission may take the form of a 
temporary embassy for certain specific purposes. 
The appointments arc then made by the prime- 
minister and cabinet, as when Mr Gladstone was 
sent to the Ionian Islands in 1858, or Lord 
Duflferin to Egypt in 1883. Somewhat different 
in character was the commission gjven to Mr 
Chamberlain in 1887 to proceed to America, to 
confer with delegates of Canada and the United 
States upon matters in dispute concerning the 
fisheries. 

In its parliamentary sense, a commission may he 
either Special or Royal. In the former case it is 
appointed usually, and in the latter case invariably, 
in response to a motion in one or other of the 
Houses. A royal commission is appointed only 
by the crown; hut a special commission may be 
appointed by a department of state. The expenses 
of a commission of this kind are usually defrayed 
by the parties requiring it, hut those of a royal 
commission are included in the estimates for the 
current year. The commissioners may be paid 
by fees regulated by government. When a com- 
mission sits in London, it has the power of author- 
ising the payment of witnesses on the scale recog- 
nised in courts of law ; hut when a commission 
sits in the country, witnesses are not paid. 

A royal commission is appointed by motion in 
parliament, and is issued by a royal warrant 
nominating certain 4 trusty and well-beloved 
cousins and counsellors ’ to undertake a specified 
inquiry. Of such was the royal commission to 
inquire into the condition of the crofters (1882), 


which wus a wholly different Wly from that 
appointed by act of parliament in 1886 to carry 
out certain legislative decrees. The former was 
one of inquiry ; the latter, one of administration. 
The royal commissions appointed to' inquire into 
the causes of the depression of trade ( 1886-87 ), 
and into the recent changes in the relative values 
of the precious metals (commonly called the Silver 
Commission), also in 1886, are among the most 
prominent of recent appointments of this kind. 

When a royal commission is nominated by royal 
mandate, a secretary is appointed, and such clerical 
assistance as may he necessary is provided out of 
some of the departments. The commissioners are 
empowered to call and hear evidence (although not 
on oath), to examine documents, localities, &c. 
The evidence is reported in eortenso — question and 
answer duly numbered — and is submitted, along 
with the formal report, to the sovereign and to 
parliament. The whole is then incorporated in a 
blue-book. The multiplication of royal and special 
commissions has Income rather a legislative 
nuisance and a financial burden. Royal commissions 
always include mein hers of the House of Lords or of 
the House of Commons, or of both, hut not exclu- 
sively, for any qualified person may be nominated 
by the sovereign at the advice of the ministry. 

The cost of parliamentary and royal commissions 
in the fiscal year ending 31st March 1888 was as 
under : 


Charity CommlsHion 136,701 

Civil Service Commission 44,477 

Land Commission of England 12,210 

Lunacy Commission of England 15,217 

i* Scotland 5,090 

Publ ic Works Loan Commission , 9,533 

National Debt Commission 15,071 

Wreck Commission 12,680 

Crofters Commission 6,831 

l^ind Commission of Ireland 45,912 

Endowed Schools Commission 700 

Temjjorary Commissions 33,404 


Another kind of commission is that sometimes 
given to two or more judges to inquire into certain 
alleged crimes, such as the commission (1867-69) 
to inquire into the Sheffield trades-union outrages, 
and that of three judges appointed by act of parlia- 
ment in 1888, to inquire into the ‘charges and alle- 
gations’ brought in the Times newspaper against 
Mr Parnell and others. 

It should he added that the sovereign, who 
nominally presides over the annual deliberations of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 
delegates the duty to a Scotch peer as Lord High 
Commissioner, a fresh commission being issued 
every year. For the ecclesiastical court created by 
Queen Elizabeth, see High Commission. 

Commission Agent, or Merchant, is a 
person employed to sell goods consigned or delivered 
to him by another who is called his principal, for a 
certain percentage, commonly called Iiis commission 
or factorage. See Broker. 

Commissionaires is a name given a class of 
attendants at continental hotels, who perform cer- 
tain miscellaneous services. Employed to attend 
at the arrival of railway trains and steamboats to 
secure customers, they wait to take charge of lug- 
gage, see it passed through the hands of the custom- 
house officers, and send it on to the hotel ; for all 
which service they charge a fee. 

In 1859 the Corps of Commissionaires was estab- 
lished by Sir Edward Walter in England, with 
divisions in London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other large cities in the 
United Kingdom. The corps has recently extended 
its operations to the principal cities of Australia, 
and purposes to continue its further development 
throughout the colonial empire. The corps is com- 
posed of picked men from every branch of Her 
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Majesty's naval and military service, and in the 
London division alone there are 1200 men. They 
can he engaged by the day or any other period, 
and for any duty where honesty, sobriety, and in- 
telligence are required. The wages range from 
twenty to forty shillings per week. 

Commission del Cre'tler^. See Del Cre- 
dere Commission. 

Commissioners of Supply. See Supply. 

Commissions, Army, are warrants from the 
head of the state for holding various military 
offices, whether combatant or non-combatant. 
The latter class comprises the various departments 
of the army, such as chaplains, commissariat, trails- 

>ort, veterinary, ordnance store, Ac. , in which, so 

ar as the British army is concerned, commissions, 
carrying honorary or relative military rank, .are 
obtained by direct examination, by nomination 
coupled with special professional qualifications, or 
by transfer from other branches of the service. 
Candidates for the Medical Staff’ (q.v.) pass through 
a course of instruction at the Army Medical School 
attached to the ltoyal Victoria* Hospital, Netley, 
before being commissioned as surgeons. As regards 
the combatant officers, a first commission as sub- 
lieutenant can be obtained by any British sub- 
ject of proper age, character, and physical qualifi- 
cations, either by entering one of the Military 
Schools (q.v.) as a Cadet (q.v.), or by passing both 
a literary and a military examination (similar to 
that mentioned below for a lieutenant’s promotion ), 
after having served two trainings as an officer in 
the militia. AH correspondence regarding first 
commissions or Cadetships is conducted by the 
military secretary, at the War Office. Commissions 
in the Royal Marines are obtained by direct com- 
petitive examination. Two or three sub-lieuten- 
ants’ commissions are given each year to cadets 
from the Royal Military College of Canada. It 
is also possible to obtain such a commission by 
enlisting ; but only two or three specially selected 
sergeants are promoted each year to the rank of 
sub-lieutenant in the cavalry and infantry (135 
officers now serving have risen from the ranks), 
though all quartermasters, riding-masters, or 
officers of the Coast Brigade Royal Artillery, 
and Coast Battalion Royal Engineers, are com- 
missioned, as lieutenants, from the ranks. 

Subsequent commissions up to that of lieuten- 
ant-colonel are given, as vacancies occur, to the 
senior officer of the next lower rank, provided 
that he has been favourably reported on, and, in 
the case of a lieutenant or captain, has passed an 
examination for promotion in regimental duties, 
drill, fortification, tactics, military law, and topo- 
graphy. To assist officers in passing this test, a 
deputy -assistant adjutant-general for instruction is 
appointed to the staff’ of each military district, and 
classes are held under him for the study of the 
four last-mentioned subjects. The rank of colonel 
is only conferred by Brevet (q.v.) for distinguished 
service, or on appointment to certain positions 
carrying that rank, such as aide-de-camp to the 
Queen, assistant adjutant-general, or commander 
of a regimental district. Promotion to major- 
general, lieutenant-general, and general, is by 
selection, as vacancies occur. The establishment 
in these ranks has been much reduced, and only 
those who are eminently qualified, professionally 
and physically, are eligible for commissions in 
them. 

Previous to 1st November 1871 all combatant 
commissions were purchased, except in the Royal 
Artillery, Engineers, and Marines, and a few given 
as prizes to those cadets who passed out of the 
Royal Military College at the head of the list. It 
was then also possible to qualify for a commission 


by purchase, by passing a direct non-competitive 
examination. The lowest price of a first commis- 
sion in the line was £450, the highest ( in the Life 
Guards) was £1260. Large sums had also to be 
paid for each step in rank, so that the interest of 
the money thus invested sometimes exceeded the 
pay of the rank. 

The entire abolition of the purchase system 
(by royal warrant in 1871) has at the same time 
increased the actual value of commissions as a 
means of livelihood, and the number of those 
who are in a position to compete for them. The 
competition has in consequence l>ecome very severe 
at the examinations, which are held usually twice 
a year, for admission to the two military colleges 
and for militia candidates for army commissions. 
To meet this, a large number of "special educa- 
tional establishments have been formed, devoted 
entirely to the work of preparing candidates for 
these tests, and most of the large schools have 
special army classes. The expenses thus entailed 
are often not much less than the dost of a first 
commission under the purchase system, but no 
further payment is incurred by promotion. 

The subjects of examination for cadetships are 
selected, so far as the number of marks allotted to 
each is concerned, so as to encourage boys who 
have received the usual classical education, to come 
up direct from school without having to undergo a 
course of cramming at ft military tutor’s, where the 
inti uences are not always desirable. See Cadet. 

Commissure, an anatomical term applied to 
nervous connections between adjacent parts of the 
nervous system. Though it is not always used in 
quite tli€ same way, the general signification of the 
term, and the physiological import of the structure, 
is that of a uniting bridge. See Brain, Nervous 
System. 

Commitment. See Criminal Law. 

Committee (Fr. com tie), a portion, generally 
consisting of not less than three members, selected 
from a more numerous body, to whom some special 
act to be performed, or investigation to be made, 
is committed. But though a committee usually 
consists of several members of the body by which it 
is appointed, it may consist of one member, or, 
what is more frequent, of the whole of the members 
acting in a different capacity from that which 
usually belongs to them. For the committees of 
parliament, whether ‘select,’ ‘of the whole house,’ 
‘grand,’ or ‘standing’ committees, see Parlia- 
ment. 

Commodore, in the royal navy, is a rank 
intermediate between an admiral and a captain. 
It is not permanent, but is bestowed for a time on 
| a captain. Usually a commodore commands more 
i ships than one, detached from a fleet on some 
j special service; he hoists at that time a white 
broad pennant, with a red cross, at the main if 
a commodore of the first class, at the fore if of 
the second class. A commodore is privileged to 
have a commander under him in his ship, in the 
same way as an admiral is privileged to have a 
captain. The commodore, in matters of etiquette, 
ranks with a brigadier-general in the army. When 
in independent command, a commodore of the first 
class receives £7, 10s. a day, and a commodore of 
the second class about £4, 10s. 

Until 1862 the title of commodore, without any 
commission as such, was given in the Uniteil 
States navy to such captains as commanded, or 
had commanded, a squadron. In 1862 the rank 
of commodore became a commissioned one. A 
commodore ranks higher than a captain and lower 
than a rear-admiral. His rank is assimilated to 
that of a brigadier-general in the United States 
army. 
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Commodus, Lucius Aurelius, a Roman 
emperor, born at Lanuvium in 161 A.D., was the son 
of the great Marcus Aurelius and his profligate 
Wife, the younger Faustina. He was carefully 
educated under his father's care, hut lived to be- 
come one of the most worthless and bloody wretches 
that ever disgraced a throne. At his father's death 
in the spring of 180, he was successfully fighting 
the Marcomanni and other tribes on the upper 
Danube, but he at once concluded a treaty with 
the barbarians, and hastened to Rome to enjoy the 
pleasures of power. After the discovery of his 
sister Lucilla’s plot against his life in 183, he gave 
uncontrolled vent to the senseless savagery of his 
nature. Nearly all who, by virtue, ability, and 
learning, had risen to honour during his father’s 
lifetime, were sacrificed to appease his savage jeal- 
ousy of the good and the great. Proud of his own 
physical strength, he demeaned himself by exhibit- 
ing it in gladiatorial combats, and besides used, in 
public, to sing, dance, play, and act the buffoon. 
Though a glutton and a shameless debauchee, who 
wallowed in the most sensual abominations, he yet 
demanded to be worshipped as a god, and assumed 
the title of Hercules Romanus. Many unsuccessful 
plots were devised against the life or this mingled 
monster and madman, until at length his mistress, 
Marcia, finding her own name marked down in his 
tablets for death, in concert with two confederates, 
tried first to poison him, then caused him to be 
strangled by Narcissus, a famous athlete, on the 
31st of December 192. 

Common Bench. Bee Bench, and Common 
Law. 

Commoner, one under the rank of nobility; 
also a member of the House of Commons. For the 
Commoners at Oxford, a class of students eating 
at the common table, see Oxford. 

Common Forms are the ordinary clauses 
which are of frequent occurrence in identical 
terms in writs and deeds. 

Common Good. Bee Borough. 

Common Law. ill England, is the ancient 
customary law of the land. Before the Norman 
Conquest, the rights of an Englishman were deter- 
mined mainly by the customs of the manor, borough, 
or shire in which he lived. After the Conquest, 
the king’s judges began to go their circuits in every 
part of the country, doing justice according to the 
custom of the realm or the common law. In some 
points they kept to the ancient local customs, in 
others again they introduced new rules. Primo- 
geniture, e.g., is a rule introduced by the influence 
of the judges; the ancient English rule of equal 
division survives only as the ‘custom of Kent’ 
under the name of Gavelkind (q.v.). The custom 
of certain ancient boroughs, which gave the land 
to the youngest son, survives under the name of 
Borough English (q.v.). The custom of a place, 
or of a body of persons, is allowed to supplement 
or modify the common law if it has been observed 
from a time ‘ whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary.' Legal memory does not go 
back beyond the first year of the reign of Richard 
I., but evidence may be given to impugn the ‘im- 
memorial ' character of a local custom by showing 
that it had its origin later than that year. 

Even in making new rules, the judges never 
assumed to legislate; they professed to expound 
the good customs of the realm, and in applying 
the rules of common law, each generation of judges 
was guided by the decisions of its predecessors. 
Decisions followed in a series of subsequent cases 
acquired special authority, and were quoted as 
leading cases. The law fixed by custom and by 
judicial decision could only be set aside or amended 
by an act of parliament. But without setting aside 
129 


the law, courts * of equity, and especially the Court 
of Chan cery‘( q.v.), framed rules of their own, which 
enabled them to prevent the stricter rules of com- 
mon law from being used in defence of injustice. 
By the Judicature Acts (q.v.), courts of common 
law and equity were made parts of one supreme 
court ; the two systems are administered concur- 
rently ; where there is any conflict between equity 
and common law, the rules of equity prevail. See 
Equity. 

English settlers going to an uncivilised country 
take with them ‘as much of the common law 
as the nature of things will bear.' In Canada, 
Australia, &c., and in the United States, the his- 
torical basis of the law is the same as in England. 
In Scotland, and in some other countries, the term 
common law is used in a sense analogous to its 
English meaning. 

The Courts of Common Law.— T he superior 
courts of Common Law in England had their 
origin in the Curia Regis of the early Norman 
kings, the chief officers of which were the Chief- 
iusticiar, the Chancellor, and the king’s justices. 
The justices sat in the King’s Bench to supervise 
the proceedings of inferior courts and corporations, 
and to deal with criminal matters directly con- 
cerning the crown. In the Common Bench or 
Common Pleas they held pleas between subject 
and subject. In the Exchequer they sat, as Barons 
of the Exchequer, to decide revenue cases. At 
first all these courts followed the king, to the great 
inconvenience of suitors. The Common Pleas were 
fixed at Westminster by Magna Charta; and in 
course of time the three superior cpnrts of Common 
Law were all established on one side of West- 
minster Hall, each court having its .own chief and 
four (afterwards five) puisne or junior judges, who 
were called justices in the Kings Bench and Com- 
mon Pleas, and Barons in the Exchequer. On the 
passing of the Judicature Acts (q.v.), the three 
courts became divisions of the High Court of 
Justice. The offices of Chief -justice of the Common 
Pleas and Chief-baron of the Exchequer are now 
abolished, and the three divisions are consolidated 
in the Queen’s Bench Division. The Lord Chief- 
justice of England is the presiding judge; ho is 
appointed by the crown on the advice of the prime- 
minister, and his salary is £8000. There are four- 
teen puisne justices, appointed by the crown on the 
advice of the Lord Chancellor, each of whom has 
a salary of £5000. The sittings of the Division are 
held at the Royal Courts in London ; the judges 
also try cases on their circuits and at the 
Central Criminal Court. The jurisdiction of the 
Division includes all special authorities formerly 
belonging to any of the old Common Law Courts. 
It takes, e.g., appeals from Revising Barristers 
(q.v.) which formerly went to the Common Pleas, 
and revenue cases which belonged to the Exchequer. 
Appeals from any of the old Common Law Courts 
went to the judges of the other two courts, sitting 
in the Exchequer Chamber, and from them to the 
House of Lords. Appeals from the Queen’s Bench 
Division now go to the Court of Appeal, and thence 
to the House of Lords. 

Besides the superior courts, there are many 
inferior courts which exercise a limited common- 
law jurisdiction. Each manor has its own courts, 
but except in regard to Copyholds (q.v.)., manorial 
jurisdiction has Keen superseded by local courts of 
modem origin. The same remark applies to the 
Hundred Court and the ancient County Court. 
The Court of Common Pleas in Lancaster and the 
Court of Pleas in Durham, now form part of the 
High Court. The modern County Court (which 
ought more properly to be called a district court) 
has a common-law jurisdiction ; and several statutes 
contain provisions for remitting the less important 
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class of common-law actions to the County Court 
for trial. 

Of Borough Courts some (as, e.g., the Court of 
Hustings in London) are obsolete ; others (as, e.g., 
the Mayor’s Court in London and the Court of' 
Passage in Liverpool) are still of importance. The 
City of London Court is framed on the model of 
the modem County Courts. The Court of the 
Cinque Ports is held before the mayor and jurats 
of each port ; from them appeals are taken to the 
Lord Warden’s Court, ana thence to the Queen’s 
Bench Division. Courts of Request for the recovery 
of small debts existed in several boroughs ; they 
are now obsolete, as also is the Court of Pie Poudre, 
or dusty foot, held by the steward of a manor to 
which a market belongs, for the immediate de- 
cision of questions arising in the market. There 
are still courts of some importance, established for 
the benefit of privileged bodies of persons. See, as 
to miners, Stannary Courts ; as to Oxford and 
Cambridge, see University. 

Common Picas. See Common Law. 
Common Prayer, Book of. See Prayer- 
book. 

Common-riding is the Scotch equivalent of 
Beating the Bounds. See Bounds. 

Common Room, an apartment in a monas- 
tery in which a fire was constantly kept burning 
for the use of the monks, and which was presided 
over by a monk called the master. It was the 
prototype of the common rooms in the colleges of 
the English universities, where the dons take their 
wine after hall. 

Commons, the dinner provided in English 
colleges and inns of court for their members. In 
the inns of court it is provided only during term. 
Separate tables are appointed for the Benchers 
(q.v.), for the barristers, and for the students and 
other members of the inn. 

Commons, House ok. See Parliament. 

Commons and Enclosures. This is one of 
the numerous instances in which a different mean- 
ing is attached to the same term in the legal 
systems of England ami Scotland. In England the 
1 property in the common land belongs to the lord of 
the manor ; although rights over the common land 
are possessed by certain persons who hold land in 
the manor, and are known as commoners. Thus 
Blackstone defines a common as ‘ a profit which 
a man hath in the land of another , as to feed his 
beasts, to catch fish, to dig turf, to cut wood and 
the like.’ But in Scotland, where the law has 
adopted the divisions and followed the nomen- 
clature of the civil law and of the legal systems 
of continental Europe, all these profits, or rights 
to derive profit, are known as Servitudes (q.v.), 
whereas a common, or common ty, as it is more 
frequently called, is a common right of property 
existing in several individuals, frequently the 
inhabitants of a whole village, in a piece of ground. 

In each individual the right of course is limited, 
so as in reality to amount to little more than a 
servitude; hut there is no over-lord, the land is 
not the land of another, hut the land of the com- 
munity as a body. 

The nature and origin of rights of common have 
been the subjects of elaborate investigation, hut 
are still obscure. They are probably derived from 
the old Germanic rights of common pasture on the 
Folkland (q.v.). In England at present almost 
the only land subject to common rights is waste 
land; but formerly rights of joint cultivation 
extended over a great part of the arable land. 
These are not yet quite extinct. So long as the 
lands subject to rights of common were extensive 
and fertile, their enclosure was a source of wealth 


both to lords of manors and to the nation as a 
whole. Accordingly enclosures began to be frequent 
in the 16th, and were continued on a great scale 
to the end of the 18th century. Formerly the 
‘ enclosure of a common required a private set of 
parliament. The commoners, who were generally 
poor and unable properly to represent their ease, 
often suffered by enclosure, obtaining inadequate 
compensation. By the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV; 
chap. 116, and subsequent acts, the necessity for a 
private act of parliament is abolished. By the 
Act 8 and 9 Viet. chap. 118, which has been often 
amended, a Board of Commissioners is appointed 
to inquire into the propriety of any proposed en- 
closure or partition, and to report to parliament, 
which may then pass a public act authorising 
their proceedings. This is the course generally 
.adopted. 

In Scotland, commonties or commons were made 
divisible by an action in the Court of Session, at 
the instance of any person having an interest by 
the Stat. 1695, chap. 38. • 

The lands still subject to rights of common are 
for the most part such as could not he cultivated 
with advantage. The increase of population, how- 
ever, has made them valuable as places of exercise 
and recreation. This value has been clearly stated 
by Mr J. S. Mill ( Dissertations and Discussions, 
vol. ii. p. 213) : ‘We must needs think, also, that 
there is something out of joint, when so much is 
said of the value of refining and humanising tastes 
to the labouring-people— when it is proposed to 
plant parks and lay out gardens for them, that 
they may enjoy more freely nature’s gift alike to 
rich and poor, of sun, sky, and vegetation ; and 
along with this a counter-progress is constantly 
going on of stopping up paths and enclosing 
commons. Is not this another case of giving with 
one hand and taking hack more largely with the 
other? We look with the utmost jealousy upon 
any further enclosure of commons. In the greater 
part of this island, exclusive of the mountain and 
moor districts, there certainly is not more land 
remaining in a state of natural wildness than is 
desirable. Those who would make England 
resemble many parts of the Continent, where 
every foot of soil is hemmed in by fences, and 
covered over with the traces of human labour, 
should remember that where this is done, it is 
done for the use and benefit, not of the rich, but 
of the poor ; and that in the countries where there 
remain no commons, the rich have no parks. The 
common is the peasant’s park. Every argument 
for ploughing it up to raise more produce applies 
a fortiori to the park, which is generally far more 
fertile. The effect of either, when done in the 
manner proposed, is only to make the poor more 
numerous, not better off. But what ought to be 
said when, as so often happens, the common is 
taken from the poor, that tne whole or great part 
of it may be added to the enclosed pleasure-domain 
of the rich ? Is the miserable compensation, and 
though miserable not always "granted, of a small 
scrap of the land to each of the cottagers who had 
a goose on the common, any equivalent to the 
poor generally, to the lovers of nature, or to future 
generations, for this legalised spoliation ? ’ 

Acting upon the principles expressed in this ex- 
tract, the legislature in the 19th century has regu- 
lated enclosures with reference to the enjoyment 
of the general public, as well as to the rights of the 
lord of the manor and of the commoners. Restraints 
have been placed on the enclosure of commons in or 
near towns, and provision has been made for laying 
them out and maintaining them as places of recrea- 
tion. Near London especially, many commons 
have thus been secured to the public. See Miss 
Octavia Hill, Our Common Land (1878); Elton, 
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The Law of Commons ; Scrutton, Commons and 
Common Fields (1887); and works by Chambers, 
Cooke, Hall, and Williams. 

In the United States the term * common ’ is used 
in two senses. In one s$nse it signifies the common 
: or general fields set apart as pasture -land at the 
1 foundation of towns or villages. The idea of such 
eommon fields may have been suggested by those 
of England, although the feudal lorn of the manor 
was not retained by the settlers in America. 
Common fields also existed in the villages of 
French and Spanish settlers. The title to these 
lands was confirmed to the inhabitants by act of 
congress. Unappropriated lands in Virginia have 
similarly been confirmed as common lands by 
statute, and the constitution of Illinois sets apart 
certain lands as commons. Unless the statute 
expressly forbids, commons in this sense may be 
divided at the instance of individuals interested, 
if they think fit to take legal proceedings for that 
purpose. In the other sense, the term * common ’ 
is applied to # a public park which may belong to 
the municipality or to the nation — e.g. the Yellow- 
stone Park — respecting which no individual or indi- 
viduals can claim a division. Such parks are under 
the direct control of the authorities. As applied 
to a school, the epithet * common ’ means public, 
supported by taxation, and open to all children of 
a certain age. It lias no reference to the studies of 
the school. 

Common Sense, Tiik Philosophy of. There 
are certain beliefs that have been current among 
men in all ages, which by some philosophers have 
been declared to be groundless illusions. Of these, 
the most remarkable instance is the belief in an 
external, material world, independent of any mind 
to perceive it. Berkeley s doctrine (see Berkeley ) 
seemed to liis contemporaries to contradict this 
belief, and affirm that there is no such thing as a 
material world ; and Hume, carrying the same 
principles to their full length, disintegrated the 
world of spirits, and left nothing in nature but 
isolated ideas and impressions. 

A dead-lock in philosophy was the result of these 
doctrines of Berkeley and Hume ; and the solution 
offered by Reid consisted in setting up common 
sense as an arbiter from which there could be no 
appeal — that is to say, the universally admitted 
impressions of mankind were to he taken as corre- 
sponding to the fact of things without any further 
scrutiny. It is only the same view otherwise 
expressed, when it is declared by other philosophers 
that the deliverance of consciousness must he pre- 
sumed true. According to Sir W. Hamilton, in 
the most elaborate vindication of the common-sense 
philosophy that has ever been produced (in his 
edition of Reid’s works), consciousness assures us 
that, in perception, we are immediately cognisant 
of an external and extended nonego ( not-self ) ; 
and that the testimony of consciousness must l>e 
viewed as entitled to prompt and unconditional 
assent. 

. The conclusiveness of this reasoning is disputed 
i by many, who say. that it is an abnegation of the 
tasks of philosophy, and may establish mere pre- 
judices as dictates of consciousness. Consciousness 
(q.v.) is a very wide word, comprising indeed every- 
thing that we call mind. Suppose, it is argued, we 
were to maintain that the veracity of each one’s 
memory was beyond all question or dispute, it 
would be apparent at once how the case really 
stands. But there must be a standard truth. Ex- 
perience is the criterion how far the memory is to be 
trusted ; and possibly the same may be true of the 
larger fact named consciousness. See Philosophy, 
Psychology. 

The truths of common sense, assumed to be 
those of consciousness, are such as these : the 


laws of Identity, Contradiction, and Excluded 
Middle ; the axioms of Mathematics ; the law 
of Causality (see Cause); the doctrine of an 
innate moral sense (see Ethics); the doctrine of 
man’s Moral Liberty (see Free-will); the exist* 
ence of an external world independent of every 
percipient mind. Some of these truths, which 
however by no means stand ail on the same 
footing, are termed Intuitions, Intuitive Cognitions, 
Instincts, Feelings, Beliefs, Principles, Ultimate or 
Primordial Elements, Truths a prion, Kant’s 
mission was to investigate the origin of such 
of those trutlis as might be accounted a priori ; see 
Kant, A Priori. The philosophy of common 
sense, as promulgated by Reid, l>ove reference espe- 
cially to the denial by Berkeley of the received 
view of the material world ; see Perception. 

Commonly* See Commons and Enclosures. 

Commonwealth ( practically, a translation of 
Lat. respublica , ‘republic’) is used in a special 
sense for the form of government established in 
England after the execution of Charles I. in January 
1649. Usually the Commonwealth is held to 
extend till the Restoration in 1660; and in the 
Calendar of State Papers this is the usage of the 
word. But the Commonwealth is sometimes 
limited to the period 1649-53, ending with the 
establishment of Cromwell's Protectorate. See 
Cromwell, England. Several states of the 
American Union (as Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia) are officially called commonwealths. 

Commune is the unit or lowest division in the 
administration of France, corresponding* in the 
rural districts to the English parish or township, 
and in towns to the English municipality. In 
France there are about 36,009 communes, with a 
considerable measure of self-government, with the 
1 ) 0 wer of holding property, &c. Each commune has 
a council elected by universal suffrage, and the 
council is presided over by a main j and one or more 
adjoints or assistants. In the larger communes the 
mat re is selected by the central government out 
of the members of the council ; in others he is 
appointed by the prefect of the department. The 
central government through its officials exercises 
generally a very large control over the affairs of the 
commune. For the Russian commune, see Mir, 
and Russia. 

The rising of the commune of Paris in 1871 should 
not he confounded with Communism (q.v.). It was 
a revolutionary assertion of the autonomy of Paris, 
that is, of the right of self-government through its 
commune or municipality. The theory o? the 
rising was that every commune should have a real 
autonomy, the central government being merely 
a federation of communes. The movement was 
based on discontent at Paris, where the people 
found themselves in possession of arms after the 
siege by the Germans. The rising began on the 
18th March 1871, and was only suppressed ten 
weeks later after long and bloody fighting between 
the forces of the commune anti a large army of 
the central government ; 6500 Communists having 
fallen during 20-30tli May, and 38,578 been taken 
prisoners. See Franck; and see Lissagarav’s 
History of the Commune of 1871 ( trails, by E. M. 
Aveling, 1886). 

Communion signifies, in ecclesiastical lan- 
guage, that relation, involving mutual claims and 
duties, in which those stand who are united by 
uniformity of belief in one religious body or church. 
To exclude from this relation and its involved 
rights is to excommunicate . The most visible 
symbol of this relation being the partaking together 
of the Lord’s Supper, that rite is often called the 
Communion. See Lord’s Supper, Prayer-book, 
Liturgy ; and for Communion Table, see Altar. 
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Communism is a system of society in which 
common property is the recognised form. In later 
times it is an attempt to prevent or remedy the 
evils arising out of the inequalities of private pro- 
perty hy holding property in common. But in 
primitive societies, in the hunting and pastoral 
stages of civilisation, communism was universal. 
It was only when the transition was made to a 
settled life and to agriculture that private owner- 
ship in land began to appear, and even then it was 
slowly introduced. Long after the private use of 
land had been established, the common ownership 
of it by the tribo or clan was still recognised and 
enforced, and the arable land of the community was 
subject to periodical redistribution with the view 
to cultivation. Survivals of this system still exist 
in various countries of the world, notably in Russia 
under the Mir. 

In the ancient world a partial communism pre- 
vailed in Crete and Sparta. During the decline of 
(» recce more systematic speculations and experi- 
ments in communism appeared. The most eminent 
example of the former was the republic of Plato, in 
which a community of goods and also of wives was 
taught, as the form of society among the ruling 
and military class. These were to be supported by 
the industrial classes, whose form of life is not 
indicated. Tn Palestine, about the Christian era, 
the Essenes were a society of recluses with celibacy 
and the community of goods. 

A most remarkable instance of community of 
goods is that of the early Christians at Jerusalem, 
recorded in Acts, iv. 32. Under the influence of 
Christianity the rigorous and often merciless ideas 
and rights of private property developed in the 
ancient world, especially among the Romans, were 
greatly modified. Denunciations of wealth tending 
to communism are not infrequent in the church 
fathers. Not to mention the corporate property of 
the church itself, which in medieval times embraced 
about one-third of the land in the countries where 
it was established, many of the monastic institu- 
tions were based on the community of goods. 
During the middle ages, sects holding the com- 
munity both of goods and women appeared, like 
the sect of the Giovannali in Corsica. 

At times of social and spiritual change or fer- 
mentation communistic ideas usually grow up with 
special vigour. Such was the case at the Refor- 
mation, when the anabaptists Miinzer and Bock- 
holt set up communism in Germany, and similar 
notions had a wide diffusion in other countries 
(see Anabaptists). The most eminent literary 
form of it, combined with the noblest humani- 
tarian ideals and practical suggestions for reform, 
which even yet have not been realised, w r as the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More (1516). In that great 
work, besides the institution of common property, 
w T e have the most advanced views on toleration, 
universal education, a mild criminal code, sanita- 
tion, and a working-day of six horn’s. Cam- 
panella’s Ci vitas Solis (1623) has a similar com- 
munity of goods under the despotic rule of the 
wise men, with a working-day of four hours. 

At the discovery of America the Spanish con- 
querors found a system of agricultural communism 
under a central despotism both in Mexico and Peru. 
Like the partial communism of Crete and Sparta it 
may have been a survival or continuation of the 
primitive communism. In the earliest English 
settlements in America, both Virginia and New r 
England, a system of common property was 
attempted, but soon abandoned. During the fer- 
mentation which preceded and accompanied the 
French Revolution communistic ideas again 
emerged in the writings of Morelly and Mably. 
They are also found vaguely expressed in the 
works of Rousseau, and through him they to some < 


degree affected the principles of Robespierre and St 
Just ; but the general tendency of the Revolution 
was to consolidate individual rights and private 
property. The conspiracy of Babeuf w’as intended 
to establish a systematic communism by revolution. 

Socialism is a vague phenomenon which must not 
be identified with communism. Yet the movement 
is largely coloured with communistic conceptions, 
and in some of its schools a thoroughgoing com- 
munism is taught with lax notions as to the rela- 
tion of the sexes. In the anarchist, as also in the 
Marx school to a considerable degree, socialism takes 
the form of a systematic community of property, 
associated with vague theories of the emancipation 
of women (see Socialism). Different both from 
socialism and this aggressive communism are the 
communistic societies still existing in the United 
States. The latter are simply quiet efforts to 
realise for their members a happier state of things 
by community of property, but without a revolu- 
tionary propaganda and remote from the main 
current of modern social development. See Brook 
Farm, Perfectionists, Shakers ; Nordhoffs 
Communistic Societies of the United States (187 5) : 
and for the rising of the so-called Communists at 
Paris in 1871, which w r as a political ami not an 
economical movement, see Commune. 

Commutation. See Tithes, Pensions. 

Commutator, an apparatus attached to many 
electric machines for reversing the currents. See 
Electricity. 

CoillIie'llllS, the name of a family, originally 
Italian, of which many members occupied the 
throne t pf the Byzantine empire from 1057 to 1204, 
and that of Trebizond from 1204 to 1461. See 
Byzantine Empire, Trebizond, Alexius, Isaac. 
—Anna Comnena (q.v.), who lived in the first 
half of the 12th century, was a high literary as 
well as historical celebrity. — David Comnenus, 
the last representative of the imperial race in 
Trebizond, was executed at Adrianople in 1462, 
with all his family, hy command of Mohammed II. 
The attempt to trace the descent of the Bonaparte 
family from a branch of the Conmeni settled in 
Corsica is not supported hy valid evidence. 

Como, a city of Lombardy, Northern Italy, 
beautifully situated at the soutii-west extremity of 
the Lake of Como, 30 miles N. of Milan by rail. It 
lies in a valley, surrounded hy hills, clad with 
luxuriant gardens, olive plantations, and orange 
groves, with here and there an old ruin cropping 
out. The city is surrounded by old walls flanked 
with towers, the gateways by which the walls are 
pierced being fine specimens of medieval military 
architecture. Among the principal buildings of 
Como are the cathedral ( 1396-1732), and the town- 
hall, built of marble, dating from the beginning of 
the 13th century. The chief articles of manu- 
facture are silk, satin, gloves, and soap. By means 
of its port, Como carries on extensive tratfe in the 
produce of the district with Switzerland. Pop. with 
suburbs ( 1881 ) 25,560. Como, the ancient Comum , 
was the birthplace of Circilius Statius, the two 
Plinys, of several popes, and of the physicist Volta. 
In 1107 it began to war with Milan, and in the 
course of twenty yearn was utterly destroyed by its 
antagonist. As an important headquarters of the 
Ghibelline party, it was rebuilt in 1158 by 
Frederick Barbarossa, and remained a republic for 
tw'o centuries, when it fell into the hands of the 
Viscontis, its history since that time being bound 
up with that of Milan. 

Coilio, Lake of (Ital. Lago di Como, or II 
Lario , ancient Larins Lacus ), a sheet of water, in 
Northern Italy, lying at the foot of the Bernine 
Alps. It is chiefly formed by the river Adda, which 
enters it at its north, and issues at its south-eastern 
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extremity. The total length of the lake from Como 
to Riva is about 30 miles. Fifteen miles from its 
northern extremity, the promontory of Bellaggio 
divides it into two branches, the shorter of which iB 
called the Lago di Lecco. The greatest breadth of 
the lake is 2£ miles, but throughout the greatest 
part of its length it is much less. It is 663 feet 
above sea-level, has a mean depth of 870 feet, 
and is 1352 feet deep at the deepest part. The 
beauty of the surrounding scenery and the salubrity 
of the climate have made the Lake of Como the 
most celebrated and most resorted to in Italy, its 
shores being everywhere studded with noble villas. 
See Lund, Como ami the Italian Lakes (1887). 

Coiltorill'* Cape ( Kumdri ), the most southerly 
extremity of the peninsula of India, being, in fact, 
a sandy accretion to the termination of the Western 
Ghats. The low headland is in the state of Travan- 
core, and its lat. and long, are 8° 4' 20" N., and 
77° 35' 35" E. 

Co'nior 0*1 sics, a group of four islands belong- 
ing to France, in the Mozambique Channel, be- 
tween Africa and Madagascar. Tlie islands, which 
are of volcanic origin, are mountainous, and have 
an extremely fertile soil, are called Angaziya or 
Great Comoro, Aniouan or Johanna, Mohilla, and 
Mayotta. Great Comoro is 35 miles long, and has 
a population of 35,000 ; its highest point is 8500 
feet. Johanna, next in size, with 12,000 inhabit- 
ants, has a British consul and a British coaling 
station. Mohilla, the smallest, is 15 miles long, 
and has 6000 inhabitants. These became French 
in 1886. Mayotta or Mayotte, 21 miles long, and 
with a pop. (1885) of 10,049, lias been a French 
possession since 1841. At the capital, Dsaudsi 
or Nzaondzi, are government buildings, a few 
hundred French soldiers, and numerous officials. 
The annual imports and exports of the island have 
each a value of over 2,000,000 francs. In all the 
islands the blood of the natives is partially Arab, 
partially Malagasy ; the Sakalavas having occupied 
part of Mayotte after the conquest of Madagascar 
by the Hovas. See Madagascar. 

Company* although it may be applied to every 
kind of partnership, is generally used m connection 
with the law of joint-stock companies. These differ 
from the ordiuary Partnership (q.v.) chiefly in 
the fact of the shares of the capital stock being 
transferable, generally apart from the consent of 
the remaining' partners, although power is often 
reserved to object to a transferee; and also in 
the fact that full powers of management are 
devolved on directors and other officials to the 
exclusion, more or less complete, of the share- 
holders. An unincorporated joint-stock company 
at common law, such for instance as the famous 
Carron Iron Company, is really a partnership in 
many respects, its partners being liable without 
limit for the debts of the company. Under the 
Letters Patent Act, 1837, however, it may obtain 
several privileges of incorporation. 

It is not lawful for more than ten persons to 
carry on a joint-stock banking company at com- 
mon law, nor for more than twenty persons to 
carry on any other kind of joint-stock company 
.at common law : all such concerns must register 
under the Companies Acts. Unincorporated com- 
panies may be made bankrupt and wound up in 
the ordinary way by sequestration, but it is also 
competent by a liquidation petition to apply to 
them the usual machinery for recovering tne con- 
tributions due by members of registered companies, 
<and adjusting the rights and liabilities of con- 
tributories inter se. Of course, the constitution 
of such common-law companies varies indefinitely 
with the provisions of the agreement under which 
they act. There is also in existence a large class 
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of companies created by royal charter, which have 
a legal corporate existence apart from their in- 
dividual members, and a perpetual succession and 
a common seal. In such cases the charter defines, 
more or less clearly, the objects and the powers 
of the corporation and the mode of management, 
but the majority of members have within these 
limits considerable powers of framing bylaws. 
Where the charter is silent on the subject there 
is no direct liability of the members to the public 
at all, and their liability is limited to the unpaid 
balance of their shares. But the crown was em- 
powered by statute to express in such charters 
that the liability of members is unlimited ; and 
such until 1882 was the position of most of the large 
Scottish banks. The royal power to create corpora- 
tions by charter was in certain cases delegated to 
burghs in Scotland, who exercised it by granting 
seals of cause. Of course, the validity of the pro- 
visions even of a royal charter may be questioned 
in a court of law. 

Still another class of companies consists of those 
incorporated by act of parliament. Here no objec- 
tion can be raised to the act of an all-powerful 
legislature. Such statutes, besides conferring the 
ordinary privileges of incorporation, generally give 
further parliamentary powers required for the 
particular undertaking — e.g. a right to levy tolls. 
All such particular statutes, which can be obtained 
only on giving the guarantees required by the 
practice of parliament in private bills, are all 
now subject to the general provisions of the Com- 
panies Clauses Acts of 1845, 1863, and 1869. 
These general acts deal not only with such 
matters as the issue of new capital, tlie creation of 
debenture stock, the change of name, but also with 
the general administration of the company, the 
powers of directors, the transference and forfeiture 
of shares, &c. Such statutory companies may also 
be placed in liquidation under the Companies Act 
of 1862. 

The great mass of joint-stock companies, how- 
ever, in this country owe their incorporation not 
to royal charter or statute, but to registration 
under the Limited Liability Acts, which began in 
1855, but which are now all merged in the great 
statute of 1862, supplemented on various occasions 
down to 1880. As a general rule the provisions of 
the Act of 1862 apply, without fresh registration, 
to the companies formed and registered prior to 
that date. The new procedure is that any seven 
people, by subscribing a memorandum of association 
which states the name, place of business, and 
general objects, and delivering it to the registrar 
(there is a separate registrar for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland), may obtain a certificate of incor- 
poration with or without limited liability. The 
great majority of these companies have been 
limited by shares — viz. the shareholders are liable 
only for the amount uncalled upon their shares. 
But cases of unlimited liability are not uncommon, 
and both banks and insurance companies have 
frequently availed themselves of the facilities 
afforded by registration ; in the case of banks, 
the liability remaining unlimited as regards the 
note issue, while tlie liability of shareholders for 
other obligations of the bank is restricted in the 
usual way. An insurance company requires to 
make a deposit of £20,000 before registration. It 
is sufficient if each of the seven subscribers of the 
memorandum of association subscribes for one share. 
Companies not formed for commercial profit may 
be registered by license of the Board of Trade. 
After the memorandum come the articles of asso- 
ciation, which in most cases are, slightly modified, 
one of the sets of model regulations known as 
Schedule A and B of the statute. The general 
effect of registration is to make the applicants and 
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other members a corporate body with perpetual 
succession, a common seal, power to hold lands 
without intervention of trustees, and a liability of 
members for the time to pay calls on the shares, 
and a liability of all members, past and present, to 
contribute the amount of the uncalled capital in 
I the event of a liquidation, excluding such members 
as have been a year out of the concern before the 
winding np commences. Past members only con- 
tribute if present members cannot make up the 
deficiency, lienee the lists A anti B of contributories 
so unpleasantly known in the mercantile world. 
Contributories cannot ‘set off’ or deduct from their 
liability debts due to them by the company. But 
the constitution, so defined by the memorandum 
and articles of association, is elastic. By special 
resolution of the shareholders — i.e. a resolution 
passed by three-fourths and afterwards confirmed, 
which is also registered — capital may be increased, 

T the amount of shares altered, the liability of directors 
made unlimited. With the consent of the Board 
of Trade, the company may even change its name. 

It is common to reserve to the directors power 
to object to a transferee of shares, but where this is 
not done, the directors are powerless to prevent the 
common practice of transferring shares to persons 
of no means just before a liquidation arrives, at 
least where such transfer is out and out. After 
liquidation no change can be made on the register 
of shareholders, which decides the liabilities of 
parties. Mistaken entries, however, may be recti- 
fied by petition to the court, even after liquidation, 
but it is then too late to raise an action to set aside 
a contract to take shares on the ground of fraud 
or misrepresentation. The liquidation of the City 
of Glasgow Bank (1878-82) called attention to the j 
fact that in Scotland, differing in this respect 
from England, notice of trusts was taken in the 
registers of companies, but this did not prevent 
the trustees and executors who were so entered 
from being held personally liable for the full 
amount of the wills made. The necessity of keep- 
ing a register of mortgages is a useful provision, 
and every shareholder is entitled to obtain copies 
of the annual accounts ami of any special resolu- 
tions passed. General meetings must ‘be held at 
least once a year. The Board of Trade have 
power to order a systematic inspection of the 
nooks and accounts of a company, if they are 
asked to do so by one-fifth of the shareholders. 
The strongest security reserved to the manage- 
ment of a company tor payment of calls is the 
stringent power of forfeiture which is often exer- 
cised with unfairness and severity. 

Upon the whole the statute of 1802 has been 
beneficial in the development of trade ; but it 
lias also produced a great mess of dishonest specu- 
lation, with which the common-law doctrines of 
fraud and misrepresentation have not been adequate 
to deal. The law will shortly be amended so as 
to take further securities for the substantial char- 
acter of business and for the punishment of dis- 
honesty. For further information on this subject, 
see Directors, and Liquidation. Also see Cor- 
poration, Guild, Livery, and Railways. 

Company, in Military Organisation, is that 
part of a Battalion (q.v.) which constitutes a 
captain’s command. In the British service there 
are 8 companies in an infantry battalion on the 
war establishment, each consisting of 3 officers 
—Captain (q.v.), lieutenant, and sub-lieutenant — 

5 sergeants, 2 drummers and buglers, 5 corporals, 
108 privates, and 1 driver with 2 horses for the 
company general service wagon. The men of the < 
Army Service Corps are also grouped in similar < 
companies (see Commissariat). The company is < 
both a tactical and administrative unit, and is j 
divided into two subdivisions of two sections each, s 


Each company has its own arm and accoutrement 
chests, and keeps its own books. 

In the Engineers the field company is commanded 
by a major, with a captain and 4 lieutenants 
under him, and a surgeon, all mounted. It also 
has 2 sergeants, 1 artificer, 1 trumpeter, and 26 
drivers, who are mounted, and 154 dismounted non- 
commissioned officers and men. In a cavalry regi- 
ment a captain’s command is a Troop (q.v.); but 
the corresponding artillery unit is a Battery (q.v.). 
In the United States service an infantry battalion 
consists of 2 or more companies, each officered by 
a captain, a first and a second lieutenant, 5 ser- 
geants, and 4 corporals. On a war footing a full 
company of infantry consists of 101 officers and 
men ; in time of peace of 3 commissioned officers 
and 54 men. In the German army a company 
comprises 249 combatants and 3 non-combatants, 
under a captain, who is a mounted officer, and 3 
subalterns. There are 4 such companies in each 
battalion. The French, Russian, 4 UH Uian, and 
Italian companies are similar in strength to the 
German. See also Bearer Company. 

Company, of a ship, is considered to include 
the whole of the persons engaged on board, and 
paid for specific duties — exclusive, therefore, of 
troops and passengers, but including naval officers 
as well as crew. See Crew. 

Comparative Anatomy, as distinguished 
from special anatomy (see Anatomy), is the science 
which examines and compares the structure of two 
or more different kinds of animal, so as to discover 
their points of resemblance and unlikeness ; and as 
such it \y a most important department of the science 
of Biology (q.v.; see also CUVIER). In this work 
the articles m the various groups of animals (see 
Bird, Mammals, Reptiles, &c.) deal with the 
resembling and contrasted features of these groups. 
‘Comparative’ is used in an analogous sense in 
connection with philology and physiology. 

Comparetti, Domenico, philologist, was born 
27th June 1835 at Rome. He studied the natural 
sciences and mathematics, next held a post in a 
library, and in 1859 was appointed to the chair of 
Greek in the university of risa, which he exchanged 
a few years later for the same chair in the Instituto 
di Studii Superiori at Florence. His studies bore 
fruit in frequent articles in the learned journals, 
and in a series of learned works, among them one 


on Greek dialects in South Italy (1866), on Virgil 
the Magician (1872), and on Homer and Pisis- 
tratus (1881). With D’Ancona he edited the in- 
valuable Canti et Racconti del Popvlo Italiano (1869 
et seq.). To English folklorists his name is well 
known from his learned Researches concerning the 
Book of Sindibad (Folklore Society, 1882). 

Compartment, a term in use in the Heraldry 
of Scotland, applied generally to the panel or other 
ornamental work placed below a shield on which 
the supporters stand, with which is sometimes 
intertwined the escrol in which the motto, or a 
second motto, is placed. Great latitude is allowed 
as to its form. 

Compass, Mariner’s, is a magnetic instru- 
ment used by manners to indicate the direction of 
the ship with respect to the magnetic north and 
south line, or, in other words, to give the azimuth 
of the ship with respect to the magnetic meridian. 
That the mariner may know his direction with 
respect to the geographical meridian, he must know 
the angle between the magnetic and geographical 
meridians ( see Declination ), and as this angle is 
different in different years and at different places 
on the surface of the globe, the mariner must be 
able at any time to determine his position, when 
his charts will give him the necessary data to 
supplement his compass reading. 
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The directive property of the magnet seems to 
have been unknown in Europe till the 12th century. 
It appears, however, on very good authority that 
it was known in China and throughout the East 
generally at a very remote period. The Chinese 
annals assign its discovery to the year 2634 b.c., 
when they say an instrument for indicating the 
south was constructed by the Emperor Ho-ang-ti. 
The earliest reference to the making of magnets is 
in a Chinese dictionary of 121 a.d., where lodestone 
is defined as * a stone with which an attraction can 
be given to the needle ; ’ but this property of the 
lodestone could not fail to have been observed at a 
very much earlier time. At first the 
Chinese would appear to have used the 
compass exclusively for guidance in 
travelling by land, and we hear of their 
using it by sea only somewhere about 
300 A.D. According to one account, a 
knowledge of the compass was brought 
to Europe by Marco Polo on his return 
from his traVhls in Cathay ; but as against 
this, the late Mr William Chappell, in a 
letter to Nature (June 15, 1876), pro- 
duced evidence to show that we owe the 
appearance of the compass in Europe in 
the 12th century to indepondentdiscovery, 
and not to importation from China. 

The ordinary mariner’s compass is made 
up as follows : The needle is a magnet- 
ised strip of steel, or in the better com- 
passes a number of thin strips magnetised 
separately and then bound together. 

This is balanced so as to swing horizon- 
tally on a fine pivot. Fastened to the 
upper surface of the needle and swinging 
with it is a circular card marked with 
the thirty- two ‘points,’ and having the 
point marked N immediately over the 
end of the needle that is attracted to the 
north. The pivot on which the needle 
swings stands up from the bottom of a 
copper bowl, which has a glass covering 
to protect the contents from wind and 
weather. The compass-bowl is made of 
copper ( a good conductor of electricity ) in order to 
damp the vibrations of the needle. For the needle 
in moving induces currents of electricity in the 



copper bowl, the electro-magnetic forces of which 
tend (according to Lenz's Law ) to oppose the motion 
producing them. For the same purpose also the com • 


pass-bowl is sometimes filled with spirit, but the 
additional friction of the liquid interferes with the 
sensitiveness of the needle. The bowl is supported 
in Gimbals (q.v.) so- as to remain horizontal in all 
positions of tne ship. The whole arrangement is 
placed in the binnacle, situated when possible in 
the fore and aft line, and having provision for the 
placing of lamps to illuminate the compass-card by 
night. 

The compass-card is represented in fig. 1. The 
four cardinal directions or ‘points’ are marked 
N. E. S. W. , and there is a convenient notation for 
intermediate points. Thus the point midway be- 


tween N. and E. is called NE., that again between 
N. and NE. is called NNE. (read north-north-east), 
and so on. The remaining sixteen points, such as 
NftE. (read north by east), are named on a plan 
which will be readily made out by an examination 
of the figure. These thirty -two points are often 
further subdivided into halves, quarters, and even 
eighths, and then we have NJE., and so on. When 
the ship lies in the magnetic meridian, and points 
to the north, the N. point on the card is directed 
towards a black line, called the lubber’s line, 
marked on the inside of the compass-bowl. Boxing 
the compass means reading off from memory the 
thirty -two points in order going round either 
way. 

Modified forms of the compass ave in use on land 
by surveyors and miners, and need not be further 
alluded to here. 

By way of summarising the qualifications of 
a good compass, we shall describe the best compass 
in use — Sir William Thomson’s, patented in 1876 : 
A thin aluminium ring (fig. 2) is connected by silk 
threads with an aluminium boss, which rests on an 
aluminium cup having a centre piece of sapphire 
poised on an iridium point (fig. 3). Instead of a 
single needle there are eight thin strips of steel 
fastened to the silk threads as shown in the figure. 
The thin paper rim bearing the points is divided at 
intervals so that the contractions and expansions 
due to change of temperature may not produce 
warping of the aluminium. The whole arrange- 
ment weighs only 200 grains or so, and thus there 
is very little tendency to flatten the point of the 



Fig. 2. 
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supporting needle. Hence the ‘ friction error ’ can 
be made very small — in fact, if it is found that a 
card can be made to rest even half a degree out of 
the magnetic meridian, the supporting point is 
rejected for a sharper one. 
The weight, such as it is, 
being mostly in the rim, 
the period of vibration of 
the card is long ( 40 seconds, 
or so ), which makes the card 
very steady. The bowl is 
saved from violent oscilla- 
tion by having in the bottom 
a quantity of castor-oil. The 
gimbals are supported on 
knife edges, and their being 
made of brass wire-rope dis- 
penses with the not very 
durable india-rubber pads 
otherwise used. A simple 
device prevents the card 
from jumping off the pivot 
when heavy guns are fired — 
a matter of some importance 
in an engagement. The bin- 
nacle has complete provision 
for stowing away the magnets, soft iron oars, and 
spheres used to counteract the magnetism of the 
iron of the ship. 

Along with Thomson’s compass is supplied a 
piece of apparatus for converting it into an azimuth 
compass, which is a compass for finding the angle 
subtended at the observer’s eye by the projections 
of two objects on the horizontal plane. 

For the earths action on a magnetised needle 
suspended free to move horizontally and vertically, 
see the articles Magnetism, Declination. 

The great difficulty connected with the use of 
the compass arises from the disturbing influence 
of the ship’s magnetism, of which part is con- 
sidered permanent, and part— due to the soft iron 
— is temporary, and varies with the position of 
the ship. Various methods are in use to regulate 
this difficulty, which in iron vessels is some- 
times so great as to make an ordinary compass 
almost useless. The principal are ( 1 ) counter- 
acting the permanent induced magnetism by pro- 
perly placed permanent bar magnets; and (2) 
supplying about the compass soft iron masses in 
such a way that, however the ship turns, the 
transient induced magnetism on the left of the 
compass shall be exactly equivalent to that on the 
right. Many of the best ships carry a standard 
compass placed as far as possible from the iron of 
the ship, especially from vertical masses like iron 
masts and funnels. When it is mentioned that an 
error of one point (11J°) in steering means an error 
of about one mile in five, the necessity for the 
various precautions will be readily recognised. For 
details on this subject, see the Admiralty Manual 
on the Deviations of the Compass , and the references 
there given. 

Compasses* instruments for transferring and 
marking off distances, or for drawing circles, &c. 
The common compasses are simply two rods or 
* legs ’ joined together at one end oy a pivot-joint, 
and pointed at the other; when used for draw- 
ing circles, the lower part of one of the legs is 
replaced by a pen or pencil. Spring dividers 
are much in use by workmen ; in these, the legs 
are united by a strong steel spring, the action 
of which is to stretch them open ; but half-way 
down, a screw passing between the legs, regulates 
by means of a nut, the degree of opening. The 
value of these depends upon the permanency with 
which they retain any aegree of opening given 
to them, pivot compasses being liable to slip. A 
more delicate variety of the spring dividers is 


also made for use in mechanical and architectural 
drawing. 

Beam Compasses consist of points sliding on a 
long bar, to which they may be clamped at any 
distance from each other. They are used for 
greater openings than pivot compasses can safely 
span, and, when delicately made, for more accurate 
dividing. See GRADUATION. 

Proportional Compasses have a point at each end 
of eacli leg and the pivot between, thus forming a 
double pair of compasses opposite to each other, 
end to end. The pivot is a clamping screw moving 
in an elongated slit in the legs, by means of which 
any proportion between the ends may be attained. 
They are usually provided with scales of proportions 
for lines, solids, cubes, and circles. They are very 
useful in making reduced or enlarged copies of 
drawings, especially mechanical drawings. 

Triangular Compasses have three legs, so that 
the points of a triangle may be all transferred at 
once. For Calliper Compasses, see Callipers. 

Compensation is used in both English and 
Scottish law to denote the claim which arises to the 
owner or occupier of land which is taken for the 
purposes of a public undertaking under statutory 
powers, or which is injuriously affected by the 
execution of public works. The Question is gener- 
ally referred to arbitration, under tlie Lands Clauses 
Act, and the award is final as to the amount 
of damage. The claim includes such matters as 
loss of profits from shop, interference with access 
and amenity, nuisance from smoke, &c. Formerly, 
fifty per cent, used to be added for compulsory 
purchase, but latterly awards have been more 
moderate Compensation is also the name given 
in recent statutes to the right of an outgoing tenant 
in respect of certain classes of unexhausted im- 
provements which are scheduled to the acts. See 
Agricultural Holdings Act. The word is 
loosely applied to any claim of damages arising 
in respect of injury. Thus in event of legisla- 
tion interfering with the business of the publicans 
(in the way of limitation or prohibition), it is 
strongly affirmed by some, and as strongly denied 
by others, that the publicans are entitled to com- 
pensation. In Scots law its proper meaning is 
that mutual creditors and debtors may set off 
one debt against another. This applies, as it 
did in the civil law, to most pecuniary obliga- 
tions, but in order that one debt may extinguish 
another, so as to stop interest, &c., compensation 
must be pleaded. Even where an unliquidated 
claim of damages is opposed to an ascertained debt, 
time will be given to constitute, if the claims arise 
under the same contract. 

Compensation of Errors, in Physics, a 
method of neutralising errors which cannot be 
avoided, by introducing others into the experiment 
or observation, of an opposite nature, and equal in 
amount. The compensation pendulum illustrates 
the principle. See Pendulum. 

Competition (Lat., ‘ a seeking together’) has 
been well defined by Dr Johnson as ‘the act of 
endeavouring to gain what another endeavours to 
gain at the same time.’ In political economy it 
is simply the form taken by the struggle for exist- 
ence as applied to industry. Formerly, prices and 
generally the economic relations of men to each 
other were regulated by custom or authority. 
The growth of freedom has now brought it about 
that these relations are determined by individual 
effort. The general rule is that each man must be 
responsible for his own economic well-being. The 
workman brings his labour to the market and gets 
what he can for it. The capitalist engages labour 
on the terms most favourable to himself, and sells 
his produce at such price as it can bring. The 
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owner of land generally takes the highest rent he 
can obtain. In short, the industrial world is a 
world of conflicting or competing interests. 

As we have saiu, this system of competition is 
an outcome of modern freedom, and tire rise 
of it may be historically traced. In medieval 
times the relations of men were fixed by custom 
or authority. Hut the restraints of custom and 
authority were felt to be vexatious, oppressive, 
and injurious, and in the various spheres of human 
activity, in religion, politics, and economics, the 
free individuality of men sought and found wider 
room to develop itself. This great movement began 
with the revival of learning, the discovery of 
America, and the Protestant Reformation, anti has 
been continued through the revolutions of the 
17th, 18th, and 19th centuries. In the industrial 
sphere it means that whereas in former times a 
man’s calling, place of residence, and the remunera- 
tion of his industry were fixed for him, he is now 
at liberty to decide them for himself as best he 
can. Each tnan is free to do the best he can for 
himself, but as he finds numerous individuals who 
exercise the same freedom within a limited field, 
there arises the prevailing system of competition. 

No one conversant with the facts will deny that 
the system of free competition has been attended 
with enormous progress, and that it has acted as a 
powerful stimulus to human energy and the spirit 
of improvement. Hut the development of the 
system has brought with it most important limita- 
tions, some of which may be noted. While such a 
system must always be limited by law and justice, 
and the necessities of political union, legislation 
has been obliged to provide special safeguards 
against the evils of competition, notably in the 
English Factory Acts. The English trades-unions 
are an attempt to regulate competition in the 
interest of labour. Employers’ combinations have 
a like object in the interest of the capitalist. 
In America especially the development of 1 trusts ’ 
tends to make competition a dead letter. These 
trusts are combinations of capitalists with a view to 
regulating prices. The protective system of coun- 
tries like France, Germany, and the United States 
is intended to maintain native industries against 
British competition. Lately France and Germany 
have imposed duties on cereals in order to protect 
their agriculture against American competition. It 
should be noted also that even yet custom is largely 
influential in many spheres, and that not a few of 
the evils of competition are mitigated by the 
kindly feeling which prevails in all the relations of 
life. 'Employers do not generally bring wages down 
to the lowest level attainable by competition. Thus 
in actual experience the competitive system is 
modified by a great variety of influences. On the 
other hand, the ‘sweating system,’ by which starva- 
tion wages are given for, long hours of hard work, 
is rendered possible by the keen competition of 
many, otherwise unemployed, for such unremuner- 
ative labour. 

Competition for situations in the public service 
is very different from the system above described. 
Competition as applied to the public service is 
regulated by the state. The salaries in the various 
grades, and the conditions of employment, are fixed 
by authority. The chief material stimulus is the 
hope of promotion. See Civil Service. For the 
advantages and disadvantages of competitive exam- 
inations in education, see Education ; also the 
Nineteenth Century , the Universal Review , &c. , for 
1888 . 

Compi&gne* a quiet and old-fashioned but 
picturesque town in the French department . of 
Oise, on the river Oise, a little below its junction 
with the Aisne, 52 miles NNE. of Paris by rail. 
Of its churches three deserve notice, St Germain 


(15th century), St Antoine (12th century ) ? and St 
Jacques (13th century). The hdtel-de-ville is a 
late Gothic edifice with a fine central belfry. 
But the chief pride of Compifegne is its palace, 
built anew by Louis XV., and splendidly fitted 
up by Napoleon, who often occupied it. Its 
fayade towards the forest is 624 feet long. 
From the gardens an arbour walk, 1600 yards 
long, leads towards the beautiful forest of Com- 
pibgne, which was a favourite hunting-ground of 
many of the kings of France. It extends to over 
30,000 acres, and contains some line oak timber. 
The inhabitants of Comnifegne manufacture canvas, 
cordage, and sugar. Pop’. (1872) 11,859; (1886) 
13,857. Compifcgne is mentioned in the times of 
Clovis under the name of Compendium. It was at 
the siege of this town, in 1430, that the Maid of 
Orleans was captured ; and here, in 1810, Napoleon 
first met Maria Louisa of Austria, on occasion of 
their marriage. 

Complement of ail angle is what it lacks to 
make up 90° ; of an arc, to make up a quadrant ; 
and hence, in Astronomy, the complement of a 
star is its zenith-distance. In Music, two intervals, 
which together make up an octave, are called com- 
plementary (see Inversion). In Arithmetic, if 
any number is subtracted from the next higher 

r wer of ten, the result is its complement. Thus 
and 3 are complementary ; so are 63 and 37 ; 
881 and 119; and 1 4384386 is the complement to 
8*5015614. In Chromatics, red is the complement 
of green, orange of blue, and yellow of violet. 
Complexion. See Skin. 

Compline. See Breviary. . 
Complutcnsian Bible. $ee Alcala and 

XlMENES. 

Compony, or Gobony. See Bordure. 
Composite. This is the richest of all natural 
orders in species, these numbering about 10,000; it 
is also the most widely distributed through all 
regions of the globe, although most abundant in 
temperate and subtropical climates ; and, further- 
more, the richest in individuals, it having been 
reckoned that about every tenth plant on the earth’s 
surface is a composite. The rationale of this may 
be broadly seen (at least if we grant an individual 
constitution and structure especially well adapted 
to both vegetation and reproduction), for we can 
see that the consequent great number of healthy 
individuals must be associated with active local 
competition and survival of the fittest, and with 
distribution of these over a wide area ; while this 
again is at least one condition of considerable 
differentiation of varieties, and so ultimately of 
species. 

While popularly a daisy or dandelion is regarded 
as a simple flower, the roughest examination suffices 
to analyse this into an orderly assemblage, techni- 
cally a capital um of small but distinct florets ; 
hence the beginner is apt, without more ado, to 
refer all similar aggregates, say a head of Scabious 
(Dipsacaceie) or Seapink (Plumbaginacece) to the 
Composite. We find, however, such aggregates 
arising in all alliances, and naturally so ; racemes, 
spikes, or umbels of flowers wholly distinct in 
structure may all be shortened down into heads or 
capitula, since reproductive development is tending 
everywhere to check vegetative growth. We are 
thus led to inquire of what forms are the composites 
to be regarded as the reduced members, and the 
evidence of comparative anatomy goes to prove 
their relationship to Campanulacea? and their 
irregular forms the Lobeliaceoe ; in a word, to view 
the yellow * tubular ’ florets of our daisy as a head 
of tiny bells, while the white strap-shaped or 
‘ ligulate ' ones of its ray, like all those of a dande- 
lion, resemble the flowers of lobelia. 
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In shortening <lo\vn, or less figuratively, in arrest-~[ yield dyestuffs ; from the seed of others— e.g. sun- 
ing the inflorescence into a head, the bract of each i flower, a bland oil is expressed, while many are of 


separate flower remains in place ; and in a Zinnia , 
or sunflower, we find eacli floret with its separate 
bract throughout the whole capitulum ; in most 
cases, however, thoso disappear. Those of the 
outermost florets, however, together with the im- 
mediately lower leaves of tho flower-axis (which 
bear no florets, and are thus in strictness not 
entitled to their common name of bracts) become 
usually crowded into an involucre. This subserves 
in bud the protective purposes of a calyx to the 
whole inflorescence at once, and thus the calyx of 
the separate florets becomes unnecessary. In its 

{dace we find at most a circle of line downy 
lairs, which may be characteristically serrated or 
feathered, and which only reach full development 
and usefulness when the fruit has to be distributed. 
On account of its merely epidermic nature and late 
appearance, its calycine nature lias been denied, 
and the term pappus substituted ; the evolutionist 
need, however, feci little hesitation in regarding 
the pappus as simply representing the epidermic 
fringe of a reduced calyx, nor is verificatory evidence 
wanting. The stamens grow upon the united corolla 
and themselves unite by the anthers, thus forming a 
ring or rather pollen-bearing tube, up through which 
the style grows, all much as in bells. The style 
bears two stigmas, indicating an originally two- 
carpel led arrangement, but the ovary is one-cel led, 
and contains only a single ascending ovule. The 
ovary hardens as a nutlet, which is commonly 
floated away upon the wind when ripe by help of 
its pappus ; it may be anchored where it descends 
by its minute grappling-hooks or serrations. In 
this way it is conveyed to 'new soil, it may be at 
a great distance, an obvious advantage, alike to 
the species or the individual, when germination 
takes place. 

The classification of so many closely related 
genera and species into larger groups is one of the 
most difficult problems of the systernatist, and all 
attempts must as yet be admitted to be largely 
artificial. The method of Jussieu is to separate 
( 1 ) those in which the florets are all tubular, as in 
the thistles (even though the outer be enlarged as 
in corn-flowers — see CENTAURY ), as Cynarocephalie ; 
(2) those in which, while the inner llorets are 
tubular, the outer are ligulate as in daisy, sun- 
flower, &c., as Corymbifene, and (3) those in which 
all the florets are ligulate, as in dandelion or 
chicory, as Cichoraceie. The more recent method 
of De Candolle is now more generally .adopted : his 
distinctions are (1) Tubulifloraj, including those 
which have mainly tubular florets, although the 
ray be ligulate, thus abandoning the attempt to 
separate the first two divisions of Jussieu; (2) 
Liguliflone, with florets all ligulate, corresponding 
to Cichoracere; (3) Labiati flora 4 , with florets all 
bi-labiate, a small South American group. But 
while this last group has unquestionable distinct- 
ness, the value of both preceding classifications in 


tlorets tenu to become mrniate (m inaccurate 
popular phrase, double ). Thus we see the wild 
daisy, dahlia, chrysanthemum, &c., alike practi- 
cally passing into the ligulate group on cultiva- 
tion. 

Although many composites are cultivated and 
useful plants, none attain the highest economic 
importance: yet the artichoke, and Jerusalem 
artichoke, s&lsafy, lettyce, endive, &c., are 
familiar inmates of the kitchen-garden, while 
chicory is extensively cultivated as a substitute 
for coffee, and even sometimes, as well as Jerusalem 
artichoke, for the purpose of feeding domestic 
animals. A very few, like safflower and saw-wort, 


time-honoured repute for their medicinal properties 
— e.g. chamomile, arnica, wormwood, elacampane, 
&c. A still greater number — e.g. headed by 
dahlias and sunflowers, asters and chrysanthemums 
— are esteemed ornaments of our flower-gardens, 
particularly in the latter part of summer and in 
autumn. Being mostly herbs, or rarely shrubs, 
the order is quite unimportant as regards timber; 
the Siriehout ( Tarchonanthns camphoratus ), a small 
tree of the Cape of Good Hope, is, however, close- 
grained and beautiful. 

For detailed information, see systematic works 
such as Luerssen, Med. Pharm. Botanik ; Baillon, 
Histoire des Plantes ; or Engler’s PJl anzen-fam ilien . * 

Composite Order. See Column. 

Composition. Under the title Composition 
and Resolution of Velocity and Forces, we deal 
w r ith one of the fundamental problems jn mechanics 
— viz. to compound two velocities (or forces) into 
a single velocity (or force) which shall lie their 
equivalent. We shall consider it as applied to 
velocities in the first place. 

If a point is moving with two independent velo- 
cities in any direction, it moves in some one definite 
direction with a definite speed. This single velocity 
(for the term includes the idea of direction as well 
as speed) is equivalent to tho two component velo- 
cities, and is termed their resultant. A good 
example is afforded by a ball thrown up in a 
moving railway carriage ; it partakes of the train's* 
motion horizontally, while it also simultaneously 
moves vertically upwards. 

When the two components are in the same 
straight line, their resultant is in all cases equal 
to their algebraic sum. In the case of velocities 
in different directions, the magnitude and direction 
of their resultant is obtained by the following 
theorem, known as the Parallelogram of Velocities: 
If a point A move with two velocities, represented 
in magnitude and direction by AP and AQ respec- 
tively, their resultant will be similarly represented 
by Alt, the diagonal of the parallelogram of which 
AP and AQ are 

conterminous sides. p r 

For, let the point J 

move along AQ with r / 

velocity AQ, and let / / 

the page be in motion / / 

in the direction AP / 

with velocity AP. £ 

After a unit of time 

has elapsed, the point will have moved from A to 
Q along AQ, but, owing to the motion of the page, 
the line AQ will have moved into the position PR, 
so that the point will really be at R ; hence its 
motion has been in the direction AR, with a velo- 
city whose magnitude is represented by AR. 

Similarly, we may compound any number of 
velocities in one plane into a single resultant. In 


The resolution of velocities is exactly the con- 
verse problem ; for wiiere a directed length such ae 
AR can be made the diagonal of a parallelogram, 
then the conterminous sides are the components. 
Of course, in this manner, an infinite number of 

§ airs of components can be obtained, each having’ 
lie given velocity as their resultant. But the 
resolutions usually required are those in which the 
components are at right angles. 

Since forces can be graphically represented in the 
same manner as velocities, all that has been said 
of velocities applies equally .well to forces ; and 
obvious changes in the terminology at once give- 
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the means of compounding and resolvin'* forces. 
See Dynamics, Kinematics, Statics. 

Composition, in Bankruptcy, a certain per- 
centage which creditors agree to receive from a 
bankrupt in lieu of full payment of his debts, and 
the acceptance of which operates as a discharge to 
the bankrupt. Sec Bankrcptcy. 

Compos mentis. See Insanity. 

Compostella. See Santiago de Compo- 
stela a. 

Composts are a kind of Manure (q.v.), con- 
sisting of mixtures of substances adapted to the 
fertilisation of the soil, which being allowed to 
ferment, and undergo chemical changes for a con- 
siderable time in heaps, become more valuable 
than they M ere at first, or ever could have been if 
applied separately. Composts were formerly made 
of farm-yard manure, and earth or lime in addition. 
Iioad-scrapings, peat-moss, leaves, and (dealings of 
ditches also formed materials for the purpose. By 
allowing those to lie for six months in heaps of 
from three to four feet in depth, food was prepared- 
for plants. The mass was usually applied to the 
turnip-crop, and when artificial manures were 
unknown, considerable benefit arose from such 
dressings. The use of guano and other liffht 
manures has superseded in a great measure the 
necessity of this laborious process, and composts 
for the turnips or barley-crops are now little used. 
The wonderful effects that have resulted from the 
application of small doses of artificial manures 
have impressed farmers in general with the truth 
that the most energetic, elements hear a sjpall pro- 
portion in weight to the whole mass of farm -yard 
dung or composts, and that the mixing of manures 
in heaps with earth does not so much add to its 
virtues as to repay the labour expended in the pro- 
cess. More care is now rightly bestowed in pre- 
serving manure from washings by rain. Composts 
formed of leaves, ditch-scourings, road -scrapings, or 
any earthy substance containing a large percentage 
of vegetable matter, with the addition of lime, 
may still he used with benefit for pastures that 
arc* deteriorating, or where the soil is stiff. Indeed 
there should still he a compost-heap at every farm. 
Wherever tidy and careful management prevails, 
there is a good deal of road -scrapings, ditch-scour- 
ings, and other rubbish to he disposed of, and the 
compost-heap is a handy and useful receptacle for 
all such matter. The value of well-made compost 
for the ton-dressing of pasture-land is greater than 
is generally understood or acknowledged, and it 
can be carted out and spread at odd times when 
there is a lull in the more urgent farm- work. 
Where moss prevails, lime should enter largely as 
a component. On the other hand, where the soil 
is of a strong and clayey nature, earthy substances 
containing vegetable matter in larger proportions 
should be used. Vegetable matter Iiosl the effect 
of imparting a softness to the surface fnat is par- 
ticularly conducive to the free growth of pastures. 
Compost made of turf, leaves, earth, and bone-dust 
is used with great benefit by gardeners for vines 
and fruit-trees which are injured by too concen- 
trated manures. 

Compound (corruption of Portuguese cam- 
penha , ‘yard or court ’) is the usual name in India 
for the inclosure in which a house stands, with its 
outhouses, yard, and garden. 

Compound Animals* See Colonial Ani- 
mals. 

Compounding of Felony, in England, is 
the offence of taking value for forbearing to prose- 
cute a felony, ana is punishable with fine and 
imprisonment. The offence is also known as agree- 
ment not to prosecute, and is equally committed 
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where the agreement is onlv to show favour to the 
person accused. It practically amounts to mis- * 
prision of felony. Compounding of informations 
upon penal statutes, and compounding of misde- 
meanours, without order or consent of the court, 
are punishable in a lighter degree, ami that whether 
any offence has been committed or not. But in 
misdemeanours affecting some private rights, the 
court will often permit the prosecutor to accept 
pecuniary amends, and withdraw the prosecution. 
Advertising a reward for stolen property, coupled 
with words implying that no questions will be 
asked, or that no prosecution will be instituted, 
or that a pawnbroker returning the property will 
be paid what he has advanced on it, is punishable 
by a fine of £50 each on the advertiser, publisher, 
and printer. And any one taking money or reward 
for restoring a stolen dog is liable to imprisonment 
for eighteen months. 

Compound Interest* See Interest. 

Compressed-air Bath, a strong chamber of 
riveted iron plates in which two or more persons 
can sit, and into which air is driven by a steam- 
engine to any required pressure, as notified by the 
attached barometers. The inilow of fresh air ami 
the escape of the foul air are regulated by valves. 
Patients remain in the bath from one to three 
hours, and the pressure is generally increased to an 
atmosphere and a half. Another appliance for 
using either compressed or rarefied air consists of a 
mask tightly covering mouth and nose, and con- 
nected by a tube and suitable valves with some 
form of air-cistern in which the pressure can be 
varied as desired. By this appliance patients can 
either inspire compressed or rarefied air, or can 
breathe out into either of these. Practically only 
the first and fourth of these possible methods are 
used. Treatment by Acrothcrapentics has long 
been a favourite .study, but the results have varied 
much, and have lacked exactness. The general 
effects of compressed air are to lessen the frequency 
of the movements of the chest, and of the heart or 
pulse heats, while allowing the absorption of more 
oxygen, ami increasing the blood -tension. Rare- 
fied air produces the opposite effects. Many dis- 
eased conditions therefore should "benefit by this 
treatment, especially asthma, chronic bronchitis, 
and catarrh under compressed air, and emphysema 
by rarefied air ; while m the treatment generally 
we have a useful system of lung gymnastics, which 
increase the power of the respiratory muscles and 
the vital capacity of the lungs. 

Compressed-air Motors. One mode of 
employing air as a motive power has been described 
under Air-engine (q.v.). Another obvious way 
is to compress the air and then apply it in the 
manner ot high-pressure steam. But the great 
loss of power, due principally to the dissipation of 
the heat which results from the high compression 
of the air, will always render the employment of 
such a motive power very wasteful. There are, 
however, many conditions under which the use of 
compressed air is convenient and advantageous. 

The air-gun, although more a toy than a useful 
weapon, is one of the oldest examples of a com- 
pressed-air motor. Partly by compression and 
partly by exhaustion of air, pneumatic tubes are 
worked m connection with central post-offices for 
the transmission of letters and messages to and 
from various districts in large cities. In boring in 
mines, and in blasting and tunnelling operations, 
compressed air is an exceedingly useful agent, the 
power being easily carried by tubes into confined 
areas where the air when liberated, after it performs 
its primary duty, is of great value for aiding the 
ventilation of the spaces (see Boring). In the 
application of automatic brakes to passenger trains, 
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compressed air has also l>een found to be the most 
convenient power (see Brake). Air compressed 
and stored in a reservoir under the vehicle has also 
been proposed as a motive power for tramway cars. 
In a different direction the agency of compressed 
air is important in the artificial production of 
cold for chilling-houses for meat-preservation on 
land, and for frozen-meat chambers for preserving 
fresh meat on board vessels (see Refrigeration). 

Compression and Compressibility. When 
a body is subjected to the action of any force which 
causes it to occupy less volume, it is said to be 
compressed, and the diminution of volume is termed 
compression . The term compressibility is fre- 
quently used to signify that property of bodies 
whereby they yield to that particular form of stress 
known as pressure ; but more strictly it is employed 
to denote the measure of this property as possessed 
by different substances. Under the same pressure 
it is obvious that the same volume of various 
substances will diminish by different amounts ; 
and, to measure this change, the compressibility 
is defined to be the ratio of the amount of 
compression per unit volume to the compressing 
force applied. It thus may be determined by 
measuring the amount of compression of a known 
volume when under a certain pressure; dividing 
this by the product of the original volume and the 
pressure gives the average compressibility (per 
unit pressure) of the substance throughout the 
range of pressure employed. The unit of pressure 
generally used is one atmosphere , which is defined 
in this country as being the weight of a column of 
mercury, one square inch in section, 29*905 inches 
in height, at the temperature of 0° C. , and weighed 
at sea-level in the latitude of London. Its actual 
value in pounds- weight per square inch is nearly 
14*7 ; so that 152*3 atmospheres of pressure is 
equivalent to a pressure of one ton per square inch. 

In gases the relation between pressure and volume 
is given by Boyle’s Law (see Gases)— viz. the 
volume of a given mass of gas is inversely pro- 
portional to its pressure. From this it follows that 
the compressibility is inversely proportional to the 
pressure — i.e. the diminution of volume due to a 
given increment of pressure is correspondingly 
small as the pressure is great. The behaviour of 
a gas under pressure is closely related to the 
proximity of its temperature to the critical point 
(see Critical Temperature); for if below this 
temperature the gas can, and if above 
it, cannot be liquefied by pressure 
alone. It is only since 1877 that 
liquefaction has been effected in those 
gases formerly termed permanent. 

From the first attempts to compress 
liquids it was concluded that they 
were incompressible, but Canton in 
1762, by a comparatively simple experi- 
ment, showed that the compressibility 
of water though small is quite appre- 
ciable, and that it is less at higher 
than at lower temperatures. The 
measurement of the compressibility of 
liquids is usually made in a glass vessel 
( see fig. ) termed a piezometer. A tube, 

A BCD, open at one end, D, is bent 
upon itself between C and 1), widened 
at one end into a cylindrical bulb, AB, 
and at the other into a cistern, D. The 
liquid experimented on fills the bulb 
and stem to C, from which point to 
D, mercury fills the tube. On the sur- 
face of the mercury at C an index 
floats. The instrument is placed in a larger and 
much stronger vessel containing water to which 
pressure (measured by an attached gauge) is 
applied. The contents of the piezometer being 


thus compressed, the mercury column ascends in 
the stem, and when the pressure is relieved the 
index is left at that point to which the mercury 
rose under the highest pressure applied. The 
actual amount of compression, and the original 
volume, as well as the pressure, l>eing known, the 
compressibility can be thereby calculated, a correc- 
tion being finally added for the compression of the 
glass piezometer itself. From experiments made 
with such apparatus, the following conclusions (see 
Report on some of the Physical Properties of Fresh 
Water and Sea-water , by Professor P. G. Tait; 
Challenger Expedition Commission Reports , Physics 
and Chemistry, part iv. ) seem now to be well estab- 
lished regarding the compressibility of liquids, more 
especially of water. The compressibility of water 
decreases as both the temperature and pressure are 
raised; under moderate pressures (e.g. one or two 
atmospheres ) it has a point of minimum value about 
60° C., while its actual value at 10° C. and at a 
pressure of one ton per square inch is very nearly 
ST 5 &GTT- Sea- water is less compressible than fresh 
water ; the ratio of the compressibility of the 
former to the latter being *915. Solutions of com- 
mon salt are less compressible as they are stronger ; 
the compressibility falling off uniformly with in- 
creased strength. Both sea- water and salt solutions 
diminish in compressibility with temperature and 

f nessure in the same manner as fresh water. It 
las also been proved that the maximum-density 
point of water is lowered by pressure ; the actual 
amount of this lowering being 3°*1 C. per ton 
— i.e. water under a pressure of one ton per 
sq. in. has its maximum density point at (r*9, 
instead '’of at 4°, as under ordinary atmospheric 
pressure. 

The compressibility of solids is generally very 
much smaller than that of either liquids or gases. 
It is best measured by noting the shortening 
of a rod or fibre of the material tested while 
subjected to hydrostatic pressure ; the linear com- 
pressibility thus obtained is, to a sufficient degree 
of approximation, one-third the cubical compres- 
sibility. For glass it is *00000265 per atmo- 
sphere. 

Compulsion. The effect of compulsion on the 
validity of obligations and payments, and on 
criminal responsibility, is noticed under CONTRACT, 
Crime, Force and Fear, and Duress. 

Compurgators were twelve persons whoni 
Anglo-Saxon law permitted the accused to call in 
proof of his innocency, and who joined their oaths 
to his. They were persons taken from the neigh- 
bourhood, or otherwise known to the accused. It 
was rather in the character of witnesses than of 
jurymen that they acted, though the institution has 
been spoken of as the Anglo-Saxon jury; what 
they swore to was not so much their knowledge, as 
their belief. The number of compurgators varied 
with the mnk of the parties and the nature of the 
accusation, but was usually twelve. The system 
of compurgators was adopted even in civil actions 
for debt. Compurgation, which was a custom 
common to most of the Teutonic races, fell into 
disuse after the conquest; but the ceremony of 
what was called canonical purgation of clerks-con- 
vict, was not abolished in England till the reign of 
Elizabeth. See Jury Trial. 

€omrie, a pleasant and sheltered village of 
Perthshire, on the Earn, 7 miles W. of Crieff. It 
has often been visited by earthquakes, notably in 
the October of 1839 and January of 1876. These 
are apparently due to its geological position on the 
great line of fault between the Higfilands and the 
Lowlands. Here George Gilfillan was born in 1813. 
The Free church was built in 1879—81, at a cost of 
over £10,000. Pop. 1038. 
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Comstock Lode, a ledge of silver, to which 
Virginia City, Nevada, largely owes its prosperity. 
Discovered m 1859, the lode has since yielded at 
times over ten million dollars annually. The shaft 
is 2300 feet deep, but work is now confined to the 
upper levels, the workmen having been driven from 
the depths by the heat (120° F.) and by the steam 
generated through the action of the air on the 
sulphurous rock penetrated by the different 
levels. 

Comte, Auguste, the founder of Positivism 
(q.v.), was born 19th January 1798, at Montpellier, 
where his father was treasurer of taxes. At the 
Lyc6e of his native place he was distinguished 
equally for his aptitude for mathematics and his 
resistance to official authority, characteristics which 
did not desert him on his entering the tcole Poly- 
technique at Paris in his seventeenth year. Here 
he took the lead in a protest of the students against 
the manners of one of the tutors, and was expelled, 
after a reshjpnee of two years had obtained recog- 
nition of his abilities from the professors. A few 
months were spent with his parents, and then Comte 
returned to Paris, where for a time he made a scanty 
living by teaching mathematics. It would seem 
that, some years before, he had completely freed 
himself from the influence of all existing social and 
religious theories, and a reforming zeal was begin- 
ning to possess his mind, when in 1818 he came 
into contact with St Simon, by whom his inclina- 
tion towards the reconstruction of thought and life 
was confirmed and strengthened. A definite rela- 
tion was established between them, by which Comte 
remained for six years the disciple and collaborator 
of the older thinker; but there gradually became 
apparent a disagreement of aim and method, and 
the necessity felt by Comte of asserting the inde- 
pendence of his own conceptions led to a violent 
rupture. In 1825 Comte married, but the union 
proved unhappy, and after seventeen years of inter- 
mittent discord, ended in a separation. In the 
following year Comte began a course of lectures in 
exposition of his system of philosophy, which was 
attended by several eminent men of science, but 
the course was soon interrupted by an attack of 
insanity, which disabled the lecturer for a few 
months. His labours were afterwards resumed, and 
the six volumes of his Philosophic Positive was pub- 
lished at intervals between 1830 and 1842, during 
which period his livelihood was chiefly obtained 
from the offices of examiner and tutor in the Eeole 
Polytechnique. After these positions were taken 
from him, owing to the prejudices of his colleagues, 
he resumed the private teaching of mathematics, 
but in his later years he was supported entirely by 
a ‘ subsidy ’ from his friends and admirers. In 1845 
Comte became acquainted with Clothilde de Vaux, 
and until her death within a year afterwards, a 
close intimacy was maintained between them. On 
Comte’s side it was a passionate attachment, the 
purity of which was happily preserved, and its 
influence is clearly shown m his later works, especi- 
ally in the most important of these, the Politique 
Positive . Comte died in his sixtieth year on 5th 
September 1857. He was buried in the cemetery of 
Pbre-la-Chaise. A full account of his system will 
be found in the article Positivism. His works are 
Cows de Philosophic Positive ( 6 vols. Palis, 1830-42 ; 
freely translated into English, and condensed by 
Harriet Martineau, 2 vols. 1853), TraiU EUmcntaire 
de Gtomttric Analytiguc ( 1843), TraiU d* Astronomic 
Populaire (1845), Di scours stir V Ensemble du Posi- 
tivisme ( 1848), Systdmc de Politique Positive { 4 vols. 
1851-54; Eng. trans. 1875 et seq ., Longmans), and 
CaUchisme Positiviste t on Sommaire Exposition de 
la Religion Universelle ( 1 vol. Paris, 1852). Comte’s 
Testament was published with a good many of his 
letters in 1884. 


€01I111S, in later antiquity, a divinity of festive 
mirth and joy, represented as a winged youth, 
sometimes drunk and languid as after a debauch, or 
slumbering in a standing posture with legs crossed. 
Comus thus became the representative deity of 
riotous merry-making, of tipsy dance and jollity, 
and as such figures in Milton’s noble poetic tribute 
to chastity, the mask of Comus; though here the 
poet, as elsewhere, has devised his own mythology, 
and made him the child of Bacchus and of Circe, 
‘much like his father, but his mother more.’ 

Comyn, Gumming, or Cumyn, a family which 
rose to great power and eminence in England 
and Scotland. It took its name from the town 
of Comines, near Lille, on the frontier between 
France and Belgium. While one branch remained 
there, and in 1445 gave birth to the historian 
Philippe de Comines (n.v.), another followed the 
banners of William of Normandy to the conquest 
of England. In 1069 the Conqueror sent Robert 
of Comines, or Comyn, whom he created Earl 
of Northumberland, with 700 horse to reduce 
the yet unsubdued provinces of the north. He 
seized Durham, but liad not held it for 48 hours 
when the people suddenly rose against him, and he 
perished in the flames of the bishop’s palace, leaving 
two infant sons. The younger, William, became 
Chancellor of Scotland about 1133, and nine years 
later all but possessed himself of the see of Durham. 
The chancellor’s grandnephew, Richard, inherited 
the English possessions of his family, and acquired 
lands in Scotland. By his marriage with Hextilda, 
the giand daughter of Donald Bane, king of the 
Scots, he had a son William, who was Great Jus- 
ticiary of Scotland, and about 1210 became Earl 
of Buchan by marrying Marjory, daughter and 
heiress of Fergus, the last Celtic Earl of Buchan. 
Their son, Alexander, Earl of Buchan, married 
Isabella or Elizabeth, second daughter of Roger de 
Quenci, Earl of Winchester, and with her acquired 
the high office of Constable of Scotland, with great 
estates in Galloway, Fife, and the Lothians. By 
a previous marriage with a wife whose name has 
not been ascertained, William Comyn was father 
of Richard — whose son John (Red John Comyn) 
became Lord of Badenoch — and of Walter, who by 
marriage became Earl of Mcnteith, and was one of 
the guardians or regents of Scotland during the 
minority of Alexander III. Through other mar- 
riages the family obtained, for a time, the earl- 
doms of Angus and Athole, so that, by the middle 
of the 13th century, there were in Scotland 4 earls, 

1 lord, and 32 belted knights of the name of Comyn. 
Within seventy years afterwards this great house 
was so utterly overthrown that, in the words of a 
contemporary chronicle, ‘ there was no memorial 
left of it in the land, save the orisons of the monks 
of Deer ’ ( founded as a Cistercian monastery by 
William Comyn, Earl of Buchan, in 1219). The 
Comvns perished in the memorable revolution 
which placed Bruce on the throne of Scotland. 
Their cnief, Black John Comyn, Lord of Badenoch, 
great-grandson of William, Earl of Buchan, had, 
in 1291, been an unsuccessful competitor for the 
crown, as a descendant of the old Celtic dynasty 
through the granddaughter of King Donald Bane. 
His son, also called Red John Comyn, was one of 
the wardens of Scotland, and distinguished himself 
by his gallant resistance to the English. Suspected 
by Bruce of betraying him to Edward, Comyn fell 
under Bruce’s dagger, before the altar of the. Fran- 
ciscan friars at Dumfries in 1306; and his kindred 
went down, one after another, in the struggle to 
avenge him. John Comyn, Earl of Buchan, the 
son of Alexander and Isabella de Quenci, was de- 
feated by Bruce in a pitched battle, near Inverury, 
in 1308, when his earldom was wasted with such 
relentless severity, that— we are told by the poet 
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who sane the victories of Bruce — for sixty years 
afterwards men mourned the desolation of Buchan. 
Such of the Comyns as escaped the sword found 
refuge, with their wives and children, in England, 
where, although they were so poor as to be depend- 
ants on the Dounty of the English court, they 
married into the best families, so that, in the words 
of Mr Itiddell, ‘ their blood at this day circulates 
through all that is noble in the sister kingdom.’ 
See M. E. Cumming- Bruce, Family Records of the 
Bruces and the Comyns (Edin. 1870). 

Conacre is the custom of letting land in Ireland 
in small portions for a single crop, the rent being 
paid either in money or in labour. 

Conant, Thomas Jefferson, D.D., American 
Mblical scholar, born in Brandon, Vermont, in 1802, 

f raduated at Middlehury in 1823, and afterwards 
lied chairs of Languages in various colleges and 
seminaries. In 1850 he published a translation of 
the book of Job, ami in 1857 he was appointed by 
the American Bible Union to revise the Scriptures. 
On this work he was engaged until 1875, and he 
I was also a member of the American committee of 
the Old Testament Company who prepared the 
revised version. His translations of Gesenius’ 
Hebrew grammar have been standard text-books, 
and his other works include critical English versions 
of both Old and New Testament books. 

Concarneau, a village of Brittany, on the 
east coast of Finistfere, 15 miles by rail SE. of Quirn- 
per. Its inhabitants are largely engaged in the 
sardine fisheries and in pisciculture. Pop. (1886) 
5496. 

Concealment is a technical expression in the 
criminal law of both England and Scotland ; as in 
concealment of pregnancy and birth, concealing 
treasure-trove, concealing ore from a mine, conceal- 
ment by a seller from a purchaser of any instru- 
ment material to the title with intent to defraud, 
&c. The concealment of another’s crime may 
expose to a charge of misprision, or it may amount 
to a charge of accession after the fact— e.g. where 
the body of a murdered person is concealed. In 
bankruptcy, concealment of debtor’s property is a‘ 
serious offence. In civil transactions, but especially 
in particular contracts, such as insurance anil 
suretyship, where a high measure of good faitii is 
expected, the concealment of a material fact may 
often invalidate an obligation. 

Concealment of Birth. See Birth. 
Concepcion, ( 1 ) a province of Chili, stretching 
from the Andes to the coast north of Arauco. It is 
an important agricultural and cattle -raising dist rict, 
and has valuable coal-mines. Area, 3535 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1885) 182,459.-— Concepcion, the capital, 
near the mouth of the Biobio, is one of the most 
regular and handsome towns of the republic, 
although it has suffered severely from earthquakes. 
Its cathedral and several of the other public 
buildings are noteworthy, and its port, Talcahuano, 
on Concepcion Bay, is the safest and best harbour 
in all Chili, and ranks next to Valparaiso as a mart 
of foreign trade. Pop. 19,000.— -(2) Concepcion 
del Uruguay, the former capital of the Argen- 
tine province of Entre Itios, on the Uruguay, 180 
miles SE. of Parami by the Entre Rios Rail- 
way, with large slaughter-houses and active river- 
trade. Pop. 10,000.— (3) Concepcion, a town of 
Paraguay, on the. Paraguay River, about 260 
miles aliovo Asuncion, with trade in matt The 
official pop. (1879) 10,697, includes the surround- 
ing districts ; the town has less than 2000 in- 
habitants. — (4) The name of several places in 
Bolivia, the largest being Concepcion de A polo- 
ba mda, capital of the province of Caupolican, 
formerly a Franciscan mission. Its Indian popula- 


tion cultivate coca and cacao, and collect medicinal 
barks from the surrounding forests. — (5) Con- 
cepcion, a town of Mexico, 50 miles W. of Chi- 
huahua, in the upper Yaqui valley, famous for its 
apples.— (6) Concepcion de la Vega, a town of 
San Domingo, 5 miles SE. of Santiago, with 9000 
inhabitants. 

Conception, in Psychology. See Idea. 
Conception, Immaculate. See Immaculate 
Conception. 

Conception of Our Lady, an order of nuns, 
founded in Portugal in 1484 by Beatrix de Sylva, 
in honour of the immaculate conception. It was 
confirmed in 1489 by Pope Innocent VIII. In 
1489 Cardinal Ximenes put the nuns under the 
direction of the Franciscans, and imposed on them 
the rule of St Clara. The order subsequently spread 
into Italy and France. 

Conceptualism. See Nominalism. 
Concert. See Music. , 

Concertina, a musical instrument invented in 
1829 by Sir diaries Wheatstone, the sounds of 
which are produced by free vibrating reeds of metal, 
as in the accordion. The scale of the concertina is 
very complete and extensive, beginning with the 
lowest note of the violin, G, and ascending chro- 
matically for four octaves. Violin, flute, and oboe 
music can be performed on the concertina with good 
effect, and it has an extensive repertoire of music 
specially written for itself. Every sound in the 
scale is double, and can be produced either by 
pulling the bellows open, or by pressing them 
together^ Concertinas are now made in France and 
Germany*, but not so perfectly as in England. The 
keys in the German concertina are constructed on 
the same principle as those in the accordion, which 
play one note when the bellows are expanded, and 
another when contracted. 

Concerto, a musical composition for a solo 
instrument, with orchestral accompaniments, calcu- 
| lated to give the performer an opportunity to display 
the highest mechanical skill, as well as intellectual 
cultivation in the art. The concerto consists of 
three movements, each of which, like the whole, 
has a certain character, and like the symphony or 
the sonata, to which it approxi mates in form, re- 
quires a clear development and treatment of the 
motives, and a strict adherence to the rules of 
form. A peculiar feature, usually introduced in 
the first movement, but frequently also in the last, 
is the Cadenza (q.v.). When the form is in any 
way abridged, it is then called a concertino. From 
the beginning of the last century to the present 
time, the pianoforte and the violin are the solo 
instruments mostly used for the concerto. The 
oldest violin concertos are those by Torelli, the 
first being published in 1686. The form was de- 
veloped by Corelli, Tartini, Bach, and Handel, arid 
reached its modern shape under Mozart, though 
some important modifications were introduced by 
Beethoven, whose violin concerto and pianoforte 
concertos are regarded as the highest achievements 
in this form. Concertos for wind-instruments have 
been less regarded, and are generally written by 
the performers themselves, and seldom deserve to 
l>e called classical works. Weber’s clarinet con- 
certo may be mentioned as one of the few exceptions. 
There are also concertos for various combinations of 
solo instruments, such as Bach’s for two or more 
pianofortes, or Beethoven’s for piano, violin, and 
violoncello. 

Conch (Gr. konche , ‘a shell*), a marine shell, 
especially of the Stromhus gigas (see Strombidae) ; 
and, in art, a spiral shell used by the Tritons as a 
trumpet, and still used by some African peoples in 
war. The native whites of the Bahamas are called 
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4 Couchs ’ from the commonness of the shells on 
their coasts. 

Conchifera (Lat., 'shell-bearing’), a term 
applied by Lamarck to bivalve molluscs and 
the very different Bracliiopods (q.v.), but now 
rarely used. 

Conchoid (Gr., ‘shell-like,’ from the shape), a 
plane curve invented to solve the problem of tri- 
secting a plane angle, doubling the cube, &c. 
Given any straight line and a point without it, we 
can describe two companion curves which are dis- 
similar, but have the straight line as their common 
Asymptote (q.v.) between them. Thus both 
branches extend in either direction to infinity, and 
can never meet though continually approaching 
each other. The conchoid is obviously symmetrical 
with respect to the straight line drawn perpendicular 
to the given line from the given point. This curve 
has been utilised in architecture to give a waving 
outline to tapering columns. Through A the fixed 
• 
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point draw any line APE, measure PE and PE' 
each = BO, then E and E' trace the two branches 
of the conchoid. When BC = BA, there is a cusp 
at A ; when BC is greater than BA, the inferior 
branch has a loop as in the figure. 

ConcllologT, that branch of natural^ history 
which deals with the shells of molluscs. From the 
time of Aristotle the beauty and variety of these 
structures have made them favourite objects of 
study, and few zoological subjects have excited so 
much popular enthusiasm. The study often be- 
came unscientific, and sometimes a craze, as when 
extravagant sums were paid for rare forms of no 
particular beauty or interest. Since the shells are 
only external coverings, and were seldom considered 
in relation to their tenants, or in connection with 
the internal and external influences to which they | 
owe their shapes, conchology has been somewhat j 
barren of scientific results. Iti$, however, possible 
that with the accumulation of knowledge in regard 
to the constitution and conditions of molluscs, the 
study of their shells may come to have fresh 
scientific interest and dignity. See Bivalves, 
Mollusca, Shells, &c. 

Concierge is tile French name for a door- 
keeper or janitor of a house, hotel, or public 
edifice. In French towns, where a large portion 
of the population lives in flats, the common door 
by which many households have access to their 
several tenements is very usually under the charge 
of a concierge, who exercises a general supervision 
over all who pass his concieracrie . The ancient 
Paris prison, known as the Conciergerie, is still 
standing ; though Marie Antoinette’s cell, con- 
verted in 1816 into a chapel, was destroyed by the 
Communists in 1871. 

Conclave (Lat.), the place where the cardinals 
of the Roman Catholic Church assemble in private 
for the choice of a pope, or that assembly itself. 
See Pope. 

Concord, capital of New Hampshire, U.S., on 
the Merrimac River, 73 miles NNW. of Boston by 


rail. It extends two miles along the river, with 
wide streets, and contains a fine granite state- 
house and other public buildings! Its quarries of 
white granite are celebrated ; and with abundant 
water-power, it has manufactures of cotton, woollen, 
leather, and wooden goods, machinery, carriages, 
organs, &c. Pop. (1870) 12,241 ; (1880) 13,843. 

Concord, a town of Massachusetts, in the 
county of Middlesex, 23 miles by rail NW. of 
Boston. It is the seat of a large prison and i 
reformatory. As early as 1767 the people of 
Concord opposed the measures of the British 
government, and in the revolutionary war a skir- 
mish took place here, 19th April 1775. The place 
is notable as having been the home of Emerson, 
Hawthorne, Thoreau, and other men' of lettentr 
Pop. (1880) 3922 ; (1885) 3727. 

Concord, ill Music, is a combination of notes 
which satisfies the ear, without requiring any 
others to follow — e.g. the common chord, or com- 
bination of a note with its perfect fifth and major 
or minor third. See Music. 

Concordance ( Low Lat. concordantia ), origin- 
ally a system of harmonising things that differ or 
appear to dilfer. Thus there is a concordance of 
the Gregorian and Julian calendars, and of pass- 
ages in the Bible that do not seem to agree. Subse- 
quently it came to be used for a book arranged so 
as to form an alphabetical index of all passages, or 
at least of all the more important words m any 
work. For writings of universal import, from 
which passages are continually, being adduced to 
prove or support principles affecting our daily life 
and action, such a handbook is, indispensable. 
The necessity of a concordance for the Bible seems 
to have been felt at an early period. The first 
regular concordance of the Vulgate was made about 
1244 by Hugo de Sancto Caro, with the assistance 
of many other Dominican monks. This work was 
frequently printed (e.g. Lyons, 1540, 1551 ), and led 
to Hugo’s division of the Bible into chapters being 
universally adopted. Amended editions were pre- 
pared by A riot to de Prato (about 1290), and (in 
the 14th century) bv Konrad of Halberstadt. Con- 
cordances to the Vulgate were published at Basel in 
1521 and 1501, by Rob. Stephanus (Paris, J555), by 
Fr. Lucas (Antwerp, 1617), and by the Abbd F. P. 
Dutripon (Paris, 1838). A Greek concordance 
of the New Testament and Septuagint was pre- 
pared by Eutbalios of Rhodes about the year 1300, 
out has been lost. Concordances of the Septuagint 
were compiled by Conrad Kircher ( Frankfort, 2 vols. 
1607), by Abraham Fromm (2 vols. Amsterdam, 
1718) and by Dr Hatch (6 parts, 1889-92). Xystus 
Betuleius published in 1546 the first printed con- 
cordance of the Greek New Testament, which was 
republished and amended by Stephens (Paris, 1594; 
Geneva, 1600). A better concordance was compiled 
by Erasmus Schmidt (1638), whose work, as revised 
and enlarged by Binder ( 1842 ; new ed. 1880), is now 
of standard value. An abridgment was issued by 
Schmoller (1869). The first Hebrew concordance 
was drawn up by Rabbi Isaac" Nathan about 1438, 
and by Johann lluxtorf (edited by his son Johann 
Buxtorf, Basel, 1632). On the work of Buxtorf the 
later concordances of J. Fiirst (1840), Bernhard Biir 
(1861 fit seq .), and Davidson (Loud. 1876) are based. 
The chief concordances for Luther’s Bible are those 
of Lankisch (1718), Buchner (1740; 17th ed. 1885), 
Beck ( 1 770 ), Wichmann ( 1782 ), Schott ( 1827 ), Haufl* 

( 1828), Bernhard (1850). The first concordance of 
the New Testament in English was by Thomas 
Gybson (Lond. 1535), and of the whole Bible in 
English by John Marbek ( 1550 ). The best known of i 
the numerous concordances for the authorised Eng- | 
lisli version of the Bible was compiled by Alexander ! 
Cruden, and first published in 1737 (3d ed. with his j 
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last corrections, 1769); Dr Robert Young’s ( 1880- 
84) are also much used. The Englishmans Hebrew 
and Greek Concordances (1860) deserve mention. 
Out well’s Concordance of Parallels dates from 1790. 
The first concordance of the Koran appeared at 
Calcutta in 1811. This is superseded oy that of 
Gustav Fliigel (1842). The Complete Concordance 
to Shakespeare, compiled by Mrs Cowden Clarke 
(1845; new ed. Lond. 1881), is invaluable. Con- 
cordances have also been prepared to Pope, Milton, 
Cowper, Tennyson, Dante, Chaucer, antt Shelley. 

Concordat ( Lat. concordatum t ‘ a thing agreed 
upon ’ ), though sometimes used of secular treaties, 
is generally employed to denote an agreement made 
between the pope, as the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church, and a secular government, on 
matters which concern the interests of its Roman 
Catholic subjects. Such concordats may take 
either of two forms. The pope may, after con- 
sultation with the government in question, issue 
a bull regulating the affairs of the Roman Catholic 
Church in the country, the contents of the said 
bull being afterwards ratified by the government 
and incorporated in the law of the land. Or again, 
a formal treaty may be drawn up and signed by 
plenipotentiaries on both sides. Various theories 
nave Deen held on the obligation of such contracts. 
Secular jurists have denied that they impose any 
real obligation on the state, which may annul them 
at pleasure. Extreme Ultramontanes, on the other 
hand, have regarded concordats as privileges which 
the pope grants for the time without entering into 
any contract properly so called, while the more 
moderate of Roman canonists recognise a contract 
binding both sides. As a matter of fact, no modern 
government can engage that its stipulations with 
the pope will be respected by its successors in 
office. Thus the Austrian concordat was secured 
by the clerical party in 1855 anti swept away by 
their opponents in 1870. The famous and more 
enduring concordat by which the church in France 
was re-established after the Revolution was con- 
cluded by Napoleon (as first consul) and Pius VII. 
in 1801. 

Concordia, a town of the Argentine state of 
Entre Rios, on the Uruguay, 302 miles N. of Buenos 
Ayres by river. It has a custom-house, and a 
river-trade exceeded only bv that of Buenos Ayres 
and Rosario. There is a railway to Monte Caseros 
(105 miles), and others to Uruguay and Corrientes 
are being built. Pop. 10,000. 

Concordhe Formula* See Augsburg Con- 
fession, Confessions. 

Concrete* There is but little difference be- 
tween concrete and coarse mortar. The mortar used 
in the masonry of castles and churches erected 
during the middle ages is in fact a concrete with 
small pebbles instead of the larger ones used in 
modern concrete. Any mixture of lime, sand, and 
water, with broken stones or bricks, bits of slag, 
gravel, or other hard material, is called a concrete. 
The hard lumps are termed the aggregate , and the 
mortar in which they are embedded is called the 
matrix . The mixture varies with the nature and 
quality of the materials, but it often consists of 1 
part of quicklime, 2 of sand, and 5 of gravel. It is 
better to use such a material as broken stone rather 
than water-rolled gravel, which has often too smooth 
a surface. Lime concrete, as the kind above de- 
scribed maybe termed, is used principally for founda- 
tions, that is, a thick bed of it is formed below the 
lowest course of stones or bricks in walls, in cases 
where the ground itself is not sufficiently film ami 
solid. Not unfrequently, in some countries, walls 
themselves are formed of concrete, by laying a foot 
or two of it in height at a time between boards, and 
giving it some time to harden. It then forms an 


artificial stone. Other methods of building walls 
of concrete are in use ( see Building ). 

Portland cement concrete is made either by 
mixing it with gravel alone, or more generally by 
using the cement along with sand and broken 
stones. The concrete used at Portland Breakwater 
Fort and at Cork Harbour have nearly the same 
composition. The cubic yard of it at the former 
place was made by using of Portland cement 5 
cubic feet, of sand 10 cubic feet, and of broken 
stones (not more than 3J-inch gauge) 28 cubic feet, 
along with 23 A gallons of water. A concrete with 
these materials in much the same proportion lias 
been used at other places, but different proportions 
are also employed. Portland cement being the 
binding material in this concrete, the question 
arises whether there is sufficient experience of its 
durability, especially where it is exposed to the 
action of sea- water, to warrant its employment in 
structural works of great or even of moderate size. 
See Cement. 

Concrete made of the hydraulic liAie from Teil 
in France, which contains 66 per cent, of silicate 
of lime, has been employed in the construction of 
breakwaters and similar works at Cherbourg, 
Marseilles, and other places. The Teil hydraulic 
lime is one of the strongest known, and the con- 
crete made with it has resisted the action of sea- 
water for many years. Ordinary lime concrete does 
not set under water. 

A concrete is made of broken stones and tar, about 
12 gallons of the latter being used for every cubic 
yard of concrete. Bitumen or asphalt is better 
than gas-tar for this purpose, and either may be 
hardened by the introduction of dried and pounded 
lime, clay, or brick-dust. The materials should be 
heated before being mixed with the tar or bitumen. 
For backing armour-plates in forts a concrete of 
cast-iron turnings, asphalt, and pitch has been 
used. Gravel mixed with rather more than a 
thirtieth part, by bulk, of iron borings, was suc- 
cessfully used as a concrete at Stranraer pier. 

Concrete, a term in logic opposed to abstract. 
A concrete notion is the notion of an object as it 
exists in nature, invested with all its qualities, as 
any particular flower, leaf, or tree; an abstract 
notion is the notion of any attribute of that flower, 
leaf, or tree, such as its colour, form, or height; 
qualities which may be thought of independently 
of the objects in which they inhere, though they 
cannot so exist. — The abstract method of handling 
a subject is adapted to speculation and reasoning ; 
the concrete, to poetic effect and impressive illus- 
tration. 

Concretion, in Medicine, a formation of solid 
unorganised masses within the body, either by 
chemical precipitation from the fluids, or by the 
accidental aggregation of solids introduced into 
the system from without. In the former case, a 
concretion is termed a Calculus (q.v.); in the 
latter, the concretion may be either wholly com- 

r ed of solids foreign to the body, or these may 
mingled with the elements of the secretions, as 
with mucus, or calculous matter. Thus beans, 
peas, needles, &c., introduced into the cavities of 
the body, have become the nuclei of concretions, 
by attracting around them mucus, or crystalline 
deposits from the urine. The most remarkable 
forms of concretion, however, are perhaps those 
formed in the stomach and intestines of man and 
the lower animals, from the more solid and indi- 
gestible parts of the food, or of substances impro- 
perly swallowed. Thus, young womqn have been 
known to acquire the habit of swallowing their 
own hair to a great extent ; and very large con- 
cretions have been thus formed, which have proved 
fatal, by obstructing the passage of food. The 
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use of oatmeal in large amount has also been found 
to lead to concretions, especially when eaten coarsely 
ground and unboiled ; such concretions have com- 
monly been found in the intestines. The excessive 
domestic use of magnesia in the solid form as a 
laxative has been known to have a similar effect. 
In certain animals, intestinal concretions are not 
uncommon, and grow to an immense size ; they 
used to be greatly prized as antidotes, and were 
used in medicine under the name of Bezoars 
(q.v. ). In certain forms of morbid deposits, such 
as fibrous tumours (see Tumour), and m Tubercle 
(q.v.), concretions not unfrequently form; they 
are for the most part composed of phosphate 
of lime. 

Concretionary Structure is a condition 
in rocks produced by molecular aggregation sub- 
sequent to the deposition of the strata, whereby 
the material of the rock is formed into spherules or 
balls, as in the concretions of magnesian limestone 
and the somewhat similar structures occasionally 
seen in certain tuff's and crystalline igneous rocks. 
Concretions are nodules, balls, or irregular masses 
of various kinds which occur scattered through the 
body of a rock, and consist of mineral matter which 
was formerly diffused through the material of the 
rock. Some of these concretions are crystalline, as 
gypsum in clay; others may be spherical, and have 
an internal radiating structure, as iron-pyrite in 
shale. Fantastically shaped concretions are not 
uncommon in certain fine clays ; such are the • fairy- 
stones * of the country people here, and the * loss- 
puppen 5 of Germany. 

Concubinage, the state of cohabitation of a 
man and woman without the sanction of a for- 
mally legal marriage. Wo find examples in the 
Old Testament, showing that it was permissible 
as a relief from a childless marriage. The Roman 
conrubinatus was a permanent relation afford- 
ing freedom from many of the severe marriage 
restrictions of the civil law. It was a perfectly 
respectable arrangement, ami the woman had a 
footing in law, although a less dignified position 
socially than a wife. The offspring, called natural 
children, came to have limited rights of succession, 
and could be completely legitimated by subsequent 
marriage. Augustus, with a view to promote 
regular marriages, and check the glowing licen- 
tiousness, enacted a comprehensive marriage-law 
(Lex Julia et Pap la Poppcea) i which confined con- 
cubinage to women of low rank or who had lost 
their station. Christianity required the complete 
sanctity of marriage, although the civil law long 
continued to tolerate separation at pleasure, in 
the eastern empire concubinage was entirely pro- 
hibited by the Emperor Leo. The ancient laws of 
the Germans recognised, along with regular 
marriage, a similar informal connection of the 
sexes still not unknown as Morganatic Marriage 
(q.v.). . The barragania of medieval Spain and the 
hand fasting of our own ancestors were merely j 
forms of concubinage. See Celibacy and Mar- 
riage. 

Concurrent is a technical term for the person 
who accompanies a sheriffs officer as witness or 
Assistant. 

Concussion Of the Brain, in Medicine, is 
one form of Shock (q.v.) — that, namely, where the 
symptoms are due to an injury which has shaken 
or jarred the brain, and stunned the patient, 
without producing any mechanical injury, so far 
as can be ascertained, to the brain or skull. It 
is generally believed that concussion alone can 
produce severe symptoms and even death, though 
conclusive proof of tnis has not yet been given. It 
is apt to occur from a severe blow or fall on the 
heao, from railway accidents, &c. The symptoms 
130 


are those which characterise shock— pale and cold 
skin, feeble pulse and respiration, with the 
addition of unconsciousness. This condition may 
last a few minutes, and be followed by rapicl 
recovery, or may terminate in death. But in most 
cases it is succeeded by a period of reaction after 
an hour or more (often ushered in by vomiting, 
which is thus a favourable symptom), when the 
skin becomes warmer, the pulse stronger, and con- 
sciousness gradually returns. During reaction, 
congestion or inflammation of the brain is apt to 
occur. Recovery is usually complete ; but some- 
times loss of memory, weakening of mental power, 
undue excitability, or some other sign of impair- 
ment of the nervous mechanism, remaihs for a long 
time or even permanently. 4 

In regard to treatment, the patient should as 
quickly as possible be put to bed in a well-aired 
room, with warm bottles or blankets applied to the 
body and limbs, and should have injuries to other 
parts attended to; but beyond this, the less he is 
interfered with the better. In particular, brandy 
and other stimulants should on no account be 
given, except by medical direction ; for though 
occasionally necessary, they do much more harm 
than good in the great majority of cases. During 
the period of reaction the patient must be kept 
very quiet ; and for some days at least after 
apparent recovery lie must abstain from alcohol 
and other causes of excitement, and from mental 
exertion. 

Concussion of the Spinal Cord is due to 
similar causes acting upon the vertebral column 
instead of tho head. The symptoms vary much 
with the site and severity of the injury. In many 
cases they are altogether absent or qnite trivial at 
first, and only attract attention after some hours or 
days have elapsed ; yet, and probably for this very 
reason, the injury not being treated at first, serious 
after-effects are much more common than in cases 
of concussion of the brain. Here also, however, 
complete recovery is the rule. The treatment 
must he in the first instance the same as in 
concussion of the brain. 

Concussion of the spinal cord has attracted 
special attention in recent times owing to its 
frequent occurrence as a result of railway accidents. 
The slow and insidious nature of the symptoms 
presented by many such cases, and the difliculty of 
deciding whether those symptoms are real, and 
whether they have resulted from the alleged 
injury, have given rise to much litigation with 
respect to damages. The subject is very fully 
treated by Erichsen, Concussion of the Spine , JL-c. 
(Lond. 1875). 

Coildl, in the French department of Nord, situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Haine and Scheldt, 

7 miles NNE. of Valenciennes by rail, is a 
fortress of the third rank, and gives name to the 
famous family. Pop. 4067.-- Coni>£-sur-Noireau, 
a tow in the department of Calvados, 23 miles 
SSW. of Caen by rail. Pop. 6590. 

Condi, Louis I. de Bourbon, Prince de, 
younger brother of Antony of Bourbon, king of 
Navarre, was born 7th May 1530, representative 
of an ancient and famous race taking their name 
from the town of Condo. During the wars between 
Henry II. and Spain, Concic distinguished himself 
by his gallantry, winning especial honour at the 
siege of Metz, the battle of St Quentin, and 
the capture of Calais from the English— the chief 
military events of the time, ftn the accession 
of Fraiicis II. (1559), the family of the Guises 
became all-powerful in the state, and Conde 
and his brother Antony, partly from jealousy 
of the Guises, and partly from sincere religious 
conviction, joined the Huguenots, who were now 
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struggling for legal recognition. To destroy the 
power of the Guises, and further the interests 
of the Huguenots, Condd was induced to join 
the Conspiracy of Amboise (1560). The plot mis- 
carried, and Conde escaped execution only by 
the death of the king, winch by necessitating the 
regency of the queen-mother, Catharine de Medic is, 
the hitter enemy of the Guises, changed the policy 
of the country. Concessions were now granted to 
the Huguenots, ami Condd was made governor of 
Picardy. The massacre of Huguenots at Vassy by 
Guise (1562), however, led to the first civil war, 
and Conde and Coligny gathered an army of 
Huguenots. At the battle of Dreux, Conde was 
dof eated and taken prisoner, but the assassination 
of Guise soon afterwards made possible the Pacifi- 
cation of Amboise (1563), by which Conde was 
released, and the Huguenots were granted liberty 
of worship. This concession being gradually with- 
drawn by Catharine de Mcdicis, the second 
Huguenot war broke out in 1567. In the south 
of France Condd had coins stnick with the inscrip- 
tion : ‘ Louis XIII., first Christian king of France.’ 
lint at the battle of Jarnac (1569) Cond6 was 
defeated and taken prisoner, and immediately after 
his surrender, shot dead by liis bitterest enemy, the 
. Baron de Montesquieu. Condd was a brave leader, 
and exceedingly popular with his soldiers, but he 
had neither tlie lofty character nor the genius of 
his brother Huguenot, Admiral Coligny. 

Condi, Louis II. de Bourbon, Prince of, 
known as ‘the Great Conde,’ was born September 
8, 1621. Carefully educated by the Jesuits in their 
college at Bourges, Corn! 6 acquired a taste for litera- 
ture, which he retained all through his life. In his 
seventeenth year he was introduced at court, and 
the year following was intrusted by his father with 
his government of Burgundy. By his marriage, 
much against his will, to the niece of Richelieu, he 
gained the support of that minister, and for a time 
of Richelieu’s successor, Mazarin. At this period 
the Thirty Years’ War was still raging, and since 
1635 France had been engaged in a protracted 
struggle with Spain. In 1643, when he was only 
twenty-two, Cond6 was appointed to the chief com- 
mand of the French forces, and in his first cam- 
paign defeated the Spaniards at Rocroi in the most 
Brilliant of all his victories. As for more than a 
century the Spanish armies had been deemed all 
but invincible, this victory placed Cond6 at once in 
the first rank of commanders. In 1644, with his 
great rival Turenne as his subordinate, in a series 
of engagements he inllicted at Freibourg a severe 
check on the Bavarian general, Mercy ; and in the 
following year again defeated the same general at 
Nordlingen. These successes were gained at an 
immense cost of life, and in the matter of strategical 
skill have been disapproved by subsequent military 
authorities. By the death of his father in 1646, 
Conde, who had hitherto been known as the Due 
d’Enghien, became the head of the house, and was 
thenceforth addressed as Monsieur Ic Prince . The 
capture of Dunkirk in 1646, and a great victory at 
Lens in 1648, in which the famous Spanish infantry 
were again completely beaten, were the other 
achievements of Cond6 during this the first period 
of his career. The war of the Fronde, occasioned 
by the quarrels of the court and the parliament, 
had now broken out, and Cond6 was required to 
support the power of the queen and Mazarin. With 
the aid of Cond6 the court party came to terms 
with the Fronde; but Conde himself, who after 
this service expected to be chief in the state, gave 
such offence to the queen and Mazarin by his 
arrogant conduct, that they had himself and his 
brothel's arrested and imprisoned for a year at 
Vincennes, a proceeding approved alike by the 
Fronde and tlie people of Paris. Popular feeling, 


however, soon changed in his favour, and grew so 
strong against Mazarin that he was forced to leave 
Paris and set Cond6 at liberty. But Mazarin ’s 
power over the queen was still absolute, and Cond6, 
disappointed once more in his ambition, and finding 
the queen, Fronde, and people once more all against 
him, retired to Guienne, and raised an army on the 
lea of rescuing the young king, Louis XlV., from 
ad advisers. Thus began what is known as the 
third war of the Fronde. At Blene&u ho defeated the 
royal troops, but was at length forced by Turenne 
to make for Paris. Here in the Faubourg St 
Antoine he sustained a defeat which deprived him 
of all hope of ultimate success, and a peace was 
concluded in 1653. The terms of this peace, 
however, were such as Cond6 would not accept, 
and deprived of all support in France, he went 
over to Spain, and for six years served in all 
the campaigns against his country. Hampered 
in his action by the Spanish generals, he could 
effect little against the strategy of Turenne. The , 
battle of the Dunes, near Dunkirk, where Turenne, 
aided by 6000 of Cromwell’s Ironsides, inflicted 
a severe defeat on the Spaniards, put an end to 
the war. At the peace of the Pyrenees (1659) 
which followed, it was said that the affairs of Cond6 
were more difficult to settle than those of Europe. 
So formidable was he deemed, that the young king 
found it advisable to restore him to all his honours 
and estates, and oven to his government of Bur- 
gundy. Retiring to his estate at Chantilly, Condd 
remained here till his services were required in 
another war between F ranee and Spain, when at his 
suggestion and by his action, Franche Comt6 was 
overrun and conquered (1668). The next year, on 
the resignation of Casimir, king of Poland, Con (16 
would probably have been chosen his successor but 
for the jealousy of Louis. In 1674 he fought his 
last battle. This was at Seneffe in Holland, where 
he had for his opponent William, Prince of Orange. 
The battle lasted seventeen hours, and both sides 
claimed the victory. On the death of Turenne in 
1675, Conde succeeded him in the command of the 
army on the Rhine, but his health was now such as 
to render him unfit for active service. Retiring 
again to Chantilly, he lived there till his death on 
11th December 1686, associating much with the great 
men of letters of the period, Molifcre, Racine, Boileau, 
and La Braybre. Condd had all his life been noted 
as a scoffer at religion, but the year before his death 
he publicly announced his conversion. He took 
especial pleasure in the society of Bossuet, whose 
oration on his death, regarded as one of the master- 
pieces of French literature, has served ever since to 
throw a deceptive lustre round the name of Cond6. 
He had no political genius, and even as a 
commander he owed his successes more to the fiery 
energy of his character than to sheer military 
talent. There is no ground to suppose that in his 
public career he was influenced by any other 
motive than selfish ambition; and in his private 
character, though lie could on occasion display a 
certain magnanimity, he was in intense degree 
self-willed and overbearing. When all deductions 
have been made, however, Cond6 still remains in 
the first rank of the Frenchmen of his century. 

See Mahon’s Life of Condi , Fitzpatrick’s The Great 
Condi and the Penod of the Fronde ; Histoire dee Princes 
de Condi , by the Due d’Aumale: also the various 
Mbnoires of the period, such as those of Cardinal de 
Retz, Madame de Motteville, &c. 

Condenser is an apparatus in which aqueous 
or other water is condensed into a liquid form 
either by the introduction of cold water, as in the 
condensing Steam-engine (q.v.), or as in distilla- 
tion, by placing the condenser in another vessel, 
through which a current of cold water passes. 
When the water-supply is deficient at sea or on the 
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coast* salt water may be distilled ami condensed. 
See. Distillation, Gas. 

The Electric Condenser is an apparatus con- 
sisting essentially of two parallel conducting plates, 
separated by a layer of non-conducting material or 
dielectric, employed to receive and retain quantities 
of electricity greater than either or both of the 
plates would do alone. The simplest and typical 


plates would do alone. The simplest ana typical 
form of condenser is that which was first used by 
Franklin. It is simply a sheet of glass, C (see 
fig.), both sides of which, excepting a margin at 
the edges, are covered with tinfoil, 

1 3 A and B. To charge such a con- 

denser, one of the sheets of tinfoil, 
say B, is connected with the ground, 
E (either by some metallic connec- 
tion or by being placed on the hand 
of the ex penmen ter), while the 
sheet, A, remains insulated. If A 
be now charged with electricity, 
B positive for example, a negative 

• charge is induced on that side of B 
nearer A, while an equal quantity 
passes to the ground. Increasing 
the charge in A induces a corre- 
!!! spending increase in B. This pro- 

ill , cess, alt) lough by means of it large 

|||\ quantities of electricity may be 

||| \ accumulated, cannot go on inde- 
!!1 \k finitely ; for on reaching a certain 
limit, depending on the dimension, 
&c. of the apparatus, tne nature of the dielectric 
used, and the difference of potential of the two con- 
ducting plates, either a disruptive discharge (see 
Electricity) takes place, or the charge posses off 
through the insulating supports of the condenser. 

All the various forms of condensers satisfy the 
definition given above. One useful form is that in 
which the two conducting plates are fixed on the 
ends of brass rods which pass through brass knobs 
on the tops of two glass pillars, the dielectric in 
this case being air. The more common form, how- 
ever, is the Leyden Jar (q.v.). Another is made 
up of sheets of tinfoil and paraffined paper, 
placed alternately in layers ; the first, third, fifth, 
&c. sheets of tinfoil are connected to one terminal, 
and the second, fourth, sixth, &c. to another. 

The capacity of a condenser is defined to be that 
quantity of electricity with which one plate must 
be charged in order to raise its potential bv one 
unit. It can be shown that, in the case of con- 
densers of the Leyden jar form, the capacity is 
numerically equal to the product of the outer and 
inner radii of the coating, divided by the difference 
of the radii— i.e. is greater as that difference is 
less. Hence the thinner (within certain limits) 
the glass between the two coatings of such a con- 
denser, the greater is its capacity. 

Condescendence, in the judicial procedure 
of Scotland, is an articulate statement annexed to 
a summons, setting forth the allegations in fact 
upon which an action is founded. 

Condillac, Etienne Bonnot de Madly de, 

S hilosopher, was born of a noble family at Grenoble, 
Oth September 1715. His life was uneventful. As 
a child his delicate health delayed his progress in 
education ; but in youth he numbered among his 
friends Rousseau, Diderot, Duclos, &c. Many of 
his works were composed for his pupil, the Duke 
of Parma, grandson of Louis XI V . ; and he was 
titular Abb6 de Mureaux. He was chosen a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences in 
1768. He died on his estate of Flux, near Beau- 
gency, on August 3, 1780. 

A great part of the Essai sur P Origins des Con- 
naissanees Humaines (1746), and nearly all the 
TraiU des Systems (1749), are occupied with a 


e demic against innate ideas and abstract systems. 

e expounds his analytic method in the Logique 
( 1780) and the Art de Kaisonner (part of the Cours 
d’ Etudes , in 13 vols. 1755). The Langue des Cal - 
cuts appeared in 1798. 

In the TraiU des Sensations , Condillac uses his 
analytic method to solve the problem of the origin 
of our ideas and the formation of the mental 
faculties. He divided philosophical systems into 
three classes — ( 1 ) Abstract systems, (2) hypothesis, 
(3) the ‘ true ’ system of Locke, which rests on the 
facts of experience. But in confounding sensation 


Condillac all reasoning is only a variation of the 
form of expression. He helu that all ideas and 
mental operations are only transformations of 
sensation. So he was compelled to put into the 
primary sensation all that ho sought to develop 
out of it. His curious device of the statue, gradu- 
ally endowed with the various senses and mental 
faculties, was for the purpose of isolating sensa- 
tions. He substituted for the Cartesian test of 
truth his own criterion of identity. He recognised 
three kinds of evidence — of fact, of feeling, and of 
reason ; and he affirmed that the same method of 
analysis is common to all the sciences. Unlike 
his scholars and followers, the encyclopaedists 
Diderot, D’Alembert, Holbach, Condillac was not 
a materialist. 

Le Commerce ct le Gouvemement t published in 
1776, treats economy as the science of exchanges, 
and has much inlluenced later economists. Con- 
dillac was a strong believer in Free Trade. The 
first of several editions of his (Euvres Completes 
appeared in 1798. See monographs by Robert 


(Paris, 1869) and R6thori (1864), and Lewes’s 
History of Philosophy. 

Condiments, or seasoning agents, are those 
substances which are employed at table for the 
purpose of imparting a flavour or seasoning to the 
ordinary solid or liquid food. The principal condi- 
ments are saline substances, such as common salt ; 
.acidulous bodies, such as acetic acid or vinegar ; 
oily condiments, such as butter and olive-oil ; 
saccharine substances, such as sugar and honey ; 
and aromatic and pungent condiments, such as 
mustard, ginger, pepper, and pickles. See 
Dietetics. 

Condition means in law a declaration or pro- 
vision that upon the occurrence of an uncertain 
event an obligation shall come into force, or shall 
cease, or that the obligation shall not come into 
force until a certain event. Such conditions are 
known respectively as precedent or subsequent, 
resolutive, and suspensive. Physically impossible, 
and unlawful conditions in matters of contract 
annul the obligation to which they are annexed, 
but in questions under settlements and wills the 
opposite rple holds, and such conditions are ignored. 
Conditions in restraint of marriage are considered 
unlawful only where they are absolute and imposed 
on persons otherwise entitled to succeed. A potes- 
tative condition is the technical name for a condi- 
tion in the power of one of the parties. It is an 
important doctrine of contract law that if a debtor 
does anything to prevent the accomplishment of a 
condition, he becomes liable as if the condition had 
occurred. Many most important conditions are 
merely implied — e.g. in a marine policy that the ship 
is seawortny . In ban kruptcy , dividends are set aside 
to meet conditional obligations. Again, in sales on 
credit, solvency is an implied condition, and where 
the buyer is declared insolvent, the seller may refuse 
to proceed. A good instance of a suspensive condi- 
tion is that of sale on approbation, or on sale and 
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return. The doctrine of condition in feudal grants 
is in the law of Scotland very simple. Apart from 
entails, which were authorised hy statute, such con- 
ditions must he intended to protect some valuable 
interest of the superior. Such are the clauses of 
pre-emption, the now obsolete clause prohibiting 
subinfeudation, clauses to preserve the plan of a 
town, or to prevent nuisances. Probably a condition 
against public-houses is valid, as in the case of the 
Grangemouth feus hy Lord Zetland. If properly 
inserted and recorded in the titles, such clauses may 
entitle the superior not merely to refuse an entry 
under the old law, but to reduce the vassal's title/ 

Conditions of sale is the name used in England 
for what are called articles of roup in Scotland. 
These are generally jointed along with the particu- 
lars of sale and distributed among those attending 
♦he auction. They provide what sort of title the 
purchaser is to accept. Similarly, conditions are 
prefixed to catalogues of furniture and hooks. 

Condition, in Logic, denotes that which must 
precede the operation of a cause. It is not regarded 
as that which produces an effect, hut as that which 
renders the production of one possible — to some 
logicians, however, a distinction without a differ- 
ence. For instance, when an impression is made 
on wax hv a seal, the seal is said to he the cause ; 
the softness or fluidity of the wax, a condition. 

The Philosophy of the Conditioned was a phrase 
brought into use by Sir W. Hamilton to express 
the inability of the human mind to conceive or 
reason respecting the Absolute and the Infinite. 
Our thought, according to him, can only he of the 
relative and the finite , of which these terms are but 
the negations ; relativity and linitude arc the con- 
ditions under which the human intelligence oj>or- 
ates. In one of his dissertations on this, lie 
criticised and endeavoured to refute the opposite 
position as maintained hy Cousin— a modification 
of the previous doctrine of Schelling— that ‘ the 1 
Unconditioned, the Absolute, the Infinite, is imme- 
diately known in consciousness, and this hy differ- | 
ence, plurality, and relation.’ Dean Manse!, in his I 
Bainjiton Lectures (1858), brought Hamilton’s doc- i 
trine into special prominence, and dwelt on the 
relativity of knowledge as a great fundamental 
law of the human mind. 

Conditional Immortality is a tenet held 
by a theological school which denies the inherent 
immortality of the soul, and the consequent doc- 
trines both of eternal misery and of Umversalism 
(q.v.), as contrary to the teachings both of nature 
and revelation. Its advocates maintain that the 
Bilde sets immortality before men as something to 
he sought after ( Horn. ii. 7), as a divine gift offered 
on certain conditions (Rom. vi. 23; .John, iii. 15, 
16), and as a matter of hope and promise in the 
present life (Titus, i 2); that this immortality is 
not a present possession ( Mark, x. 30 ), and is to he 
realised hy the assumption of a spirit ual body at the 
resurrection of regenerate men from the dead ( Luke, 
xx. 35, 36), an event synchronous with the second 
coming of Christ ( 1 (’or. xv. 51, 52). Divine testi- 
mony, no less than experience, they say, declares 
unequivocally that man has the same natural life 
as all other animals ( Ecclcs. iii. 19), and only those 
who hy faith and otadicnce are united to Christ 
have the promise of immortality. The Calvinistic 
doctrine of eternal misery is untenable, the punish- 
ment of sin being death or everlasting destruction, 
to be inflicted subsequent to a judgment after the 
Lord returns (2 Tliess. i. 9, 10). The dogma of 
Umversalism, the only alternative to endless tor- 
ment if the soul must live for ever, is also, they 
maintain, unfounded, since the punishment of sin 
(death) is said to he everlasting, like the life which 
is the reward of the righteous (Matt. xxv. 46). It 


is claimed that a succession of eminent and pious 
men have upheld this doctrine from apostolic times, 
among whom may he mentioned Justin Martyr, 
Clement of Alexandria, Ire mens, &c. 

Conditional immortality has received considerable 
impulse in recent years from many able and zealous 
advocates, notably the late William Leask, D.IX, 
editor of the Rainbow, and Rev. Edward White. 
The Conditional Immortality Mission started in 
Britain in 1878 has done much, hy means of lectures, 
publications, and annual conferences held in various 
cities, to disseminate this view. It has an organ, 
The Bible Standard, published monthly hy the 
secretary. Many churches have been organised 
in Great Britain and its colonies, as well as in 
America, having conditional immortality as part of 
their doctrinal basis. The best modern works oil 
the subject arc Life in Christ, by Edward White 
The Life Everlasting and The Unspeakable Gift , 
by J. H. Pettingell ; Hades, hy Henry Constable , 
Duration and Nature of Future Punishment, by 
the same author. • 

Condom, a town in the French department 
of Gers, pleasantly situated on a height above the 
confluence of the liaise and the Ufcle, 20 miles SW. 
of Agen hy rail. It has one line church, once a 
cathedral ; and was formerly the capital of the ex- 
tensive Gascon district of Conclomois, now included 
in the departments of Landes and Lot-et-Garonne. 
Bossiiet was Bishoji of Condom for a year (1669). 
Pop. 5070. 

Condonation, in the legal phraseology both of 
Great Britain and the United States, means for- 
giveness granted hy the injured party, and may he 
urged by the guilty party as a defence against an 
action of divorce on the ground of adultery. See 
Divorce. 

Condor ( Sarcorhamphvs condor or gryphus ), 
the great vulture of the Andes, one of the ‘largest 
and most remarkable birds. Among the wide order 
of A cci pitres, or Birds of Prey, the condor is the 
grandest representative of the family Cathartuhe, 



Condor. 

or New- World Vultures. These may he at once 
distinguished from Old-World forms hy the incom- 
pleteness of the partition between the nostrils, by 
having, to put it more plainly, ‘a hole through 
their nose. The beak is also constricted at tlie 

e , , , ^ 1C * cer ©i’ and the feathers have no ‘after- 
shaft. 

i Aiu°n|? these New- World vultures, the condor is 
cmer. Though its size and strength have been 
often exaggerated, this magnificent bird is probably 
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the largest of the vultures. The only rival which 
could dispute this claim is the famous Liimmergeier 
{Gypcetus barbatm) of the Alps. The male condor 
may measure about 3£ feet in length, the female is 
slightly smaller. The expanse of each wing (said 
to be 15 feet from tip to tip) is more than twice 
the length. The general colour is black with a 
steel-blue sheen, and some of the feathers verge 
into gray ; there is a downy white ruff round the 
dull-red naked neck. The young birds are covered 
with whitish down. The beak is long, hooked at 
the apex, black at the root, yellow at tlie point and 
oil the sides. The head is naked, and in the male 
bird bears a large fleshy comb. The eyes look side- 
ways ; the ‘ perforated ’ nose is characteristic of the 
family. The voice is limited to a weak sort of 
snorting. The feet are not well suited for grasping, 
the hind -toe being very small and hardly reaching 
the ground. The stories about condors lifting their 
prey in their feet from the ground are mythical. 
These birds have their central home in the Andes, 
but extend to some other mountainous parts of 
South America. They breed on the heights, laying 
their two eggs on bare ledges in the months of 
November and December; the young are unable 
to fly for a whole year. They descend to the 
plains to feed on carrion, tearing carcasses with 
their strong bills ; they may also attack lambs and 
calves, or several together may venture on an adult 
animal. Their boldness and voracity seem to have 
been exaggerated. Their voracity is, however, 
great : Tsehudi mentions one in confinement at 
Valparaiso, which ate 18 lb. of meat in a single 
day, and seemed on the morrow to have as good 
an appetite as usual. The condors ha**e great 
powers of flight, and can soar to immense heights, 
till, in fact, they are lost in or far above the clouds. 
They are readily kept in confinement, and may be 
seen in many zoological gardens. 

In the same genus is the rarer King of the Vul- 
tures (8. 2 ia l )a )> inhabiting the wooded plains of 
South and Central America. It is a smaller bird, 
reddish-yellow above, white beneath, with bluish- 
gray rufV, black quills and tail. Its head and neck 
are dovered with variously coloured roughnesses. 
It owes its name to the way in which it bullies 
other vultures. Closely allied is the Turkey Vul- 
ture ( Cathartes avra) of North America. This 
bird, useful as a carrion destroyer, is about 2A feet 
in length, black in colour with a purplish sheen, 
well marked by its carmine and bluisli-red head, 
fleshy neck, and white feet. C. atratm is another 
species from South America. 

Condorcet, Jean Antoine Nicolas de Cari- 
TAT, Maquis de, an eminent French author, was 
born, the son of a cavalry officer, in the little town 
of Ribeinont, near St Quentin, in the department 
of Aisne, on September 17, 1743. In childhood 
he breathed the closest atmosphere of clerical 
and aristocratic exclusiveness, with the result of 
making him in after-years the enemy of all privi- 
lege and a thoroughgoing sceptic. Condorcet, 
after distinguishing nimself in the Jesuit school at 
Rheims, began his mathematical studies at the 
age of thirteen, at the College of Navarre in Paris. 
His success was rapid and brilliant; and the high 
approval of Clairaut and D’Alembert determined 
lus future. _ His Essai sur le Calnil Integral 
(1765) obtained for him a seat in the Academy, 
and ho became perpetual secretary in 1777. lie 
took an active part in the Encyclopedic. On 
the outbreak of the Revolution he made eloquent 
speeches and wrote famous pamphlets on the 
popular side, was sent by Paris to the Legislative 
Assembly in 1791, and in 1792 became president of 
the Assembly. He voted that the king should 
receive the most severe punishment except death, 
and as deputy for Aisne in the National Con- 


| vention, he voted usually with the Girondists. 
Accused and condemned by the extreme party, lie 
found refuge in the house of a generous lady, 
Madame Vernet, for eight months; but driven to 
change his place of concealment, he was recognised 
and arrested. Imprisoned in the gaol of Bourg-la- 
Reine on the 7th April 1794, he was found dead 
the next morning, whether by disease or poison 
was never known. 

His profession of faith, in a letter to Turgot, 
which was written when he left college at seven 
teen years of age, lays stress on moral sympathy 
as the source of all virtue. His constancy in moral 
principle was fitly associated with perfect consist- 
ency in politics. He raised a great commotion by 
his attempt to apply the calculus of probabilities 
in the domain of jurisprudence, and of the moral 
and jnflitical sciences. In liis Proqris de VEsjirit 
Hu main , written in hiding, he insisted on the 
justice and necessity of establishing a perfect 
equality of civil and political rights between the 
individuals of both sexes, and proclaimed the 
indefinite perfectibility of the human race. Com- 
plete editions of his works have been issued in 
1804 (21 vols.) and 1849 (12 vols., containing a 
biography by Arago). See Morley’s Critical Mis- 
cellanies , Comte’s Philosoph ie Positive , and Flint’s 
History of the Ph ilosophy of History. 

Condottle'ri (Lat. conducti , ‘hired’), the 
name given in the 14th and 15th centuries to the 
leaders of certain bands of ‘free lances’ or mili- 
tary adventurers who, for booty, offered their ser- 
vices to any party in any contest, and often prac- 
tised warfare on their own account purely for the 
sake of plunder. These mercenaries were called 
into action by the endless feuds of the Italian states 
during the middle ages. Among the most cele- 
brated of their leaders were Sir John Ilawkwood at 
Florence (1390, originally an Essex tailor); Francis 
of Carmagnola (about 1412); and Francis Sforza, 
who in 1450 became Duke of Milan. The Com- 
pagnies (irandes in France, during the 14th century, 
resembled the bands led by the Italian condottieri. 
They originated in the long bloody wars between 
France and England, did enormous mischief, and 
became powerful enough to rout the king's forces 
in 1361 ; but ultimately the Constable Du Guesclin 
persuaded them to seek; their fortune in the Spanish 
service. 

Conductivity. See IIeat, Electricity. 
Conductor, the director of the modern or- 
chestra. Though from the earliest days of the 
orchestra abroad he has always performed his duty 
by beating time with the baton, the practice was 
unknown in this country till introduced by Spohr 
in 1820, at a concert of tiie Philharmonic Society of 
London. Previously the orchestra was kept together 
by the leader of the violins, the conductor simply 
sitting at the harpsichord or piano with the score 
before him, occasionally putting in a few chords, or 
accompanying ; but the result was clearly unsatis- 
factory, and the conducting stick had only to be 
introduced to gain general acceptance at once. The 
art of conducting as now practised requires so many 
qualifications that it may be considered rather its a 
special gift than an acquirement to be learnt-. But 
few eminent composers have also distinguished 
themselves as conductors. The greatest recent 
conductors are Costa, Von Biilow, and Richter. 

Conductors and Non-conductors of 
Electricity. When an electrified body is placed 
upon a metallic stand, so that it is in metallic con- 
nection with the earth, all traces of electrification 
disappear ; but if placed upon supports of glass or 
ebonite, its charge is still retained, the body then 
being said to lie insulated. In the former case, the 
electric charge having passed to the ground through 
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the metallic support, the metal is termed a con- 
ductor of electricity ; in the latter, the glass or 
ebonite is termed a non conductor or insulator , 
since by its means the charge is prevented from 
leaving the l>ody. This distinction is somewhat 
artificial, since no substtance is known to be either 
a perfect conductor or an absolute insulator. The 
substances in frequent use as conductors and non- 
conductors may be arranged in the following order 
of their conductivity, beginning with the best : 
Silver, copper, gold, brass, zinc, platinum, iron, 
tin, lead, mercury, German-silver, graphite, red 
phosphorus, mineral acids, saline solutions, sea- 
water, pure water, alcohol, wood, ice, vegetable 
oils, lime, chalk, camphor, porcelain, wool, hair, 
silk, glass, wax, sulphur, resin, amber, gutta-percha, 
shellac, paraffin, ebonite, air and other gases. 

It is found that the efficiency of a non-conductor, 
when used as an insulator in electrostatic experi- 
ments, depends very largely on the state of its 
surface. In a damp atmosphere, glass becomes 
coated with a thin film of moisture which consider- 
ably lessens its insulating power. Hence these 
| experiments succeed better in dry weather ; other- 
! wise the apparatus requires to be heated, or the 
glass insulators employed to be coated with shellac 
varnish, upon which moisture does not so readily 
deposit. In metals, conducting power decreases 
when the temperature is raised ; on the other 
hand, glass, wax, sulphur, and some other 
bodies which are extremely bad conductors at 
ordinary temperatures, conduct very much better 
when raised to a sufficiently high temperature. 
It has been observed that a series of metals 
arranged in order of their electrical conducting 
powers, exhibits the same order as when similarly 
arranged for their thermal conducting powers ; in 
other words, metals which conduct electricity well, 
conduct heat well. Also, that when two specimens 
of the same metal differ in electric conductivity, 
they differ in thermal conductivity, and in the same 
way. See Lightning Conductor. 

Condurango is the name of several South 
American Asclepiadacea* (q.v.), whose bark affords 
a drug used as a remedy for venomous bites. 

Condyle, a protuberance on the end of a 
bone, serving for articulation with another bone ; 
especially that by which the occipital bone of the 
skull is articulated to the spine. 

Condy's Fluid. See Manganese. 

Cone* In general, the term cone is applied to 
any surface described by the motion of a straight 
line which always passes through a fixed point and 
0 also intersects some 

F ^- curve in space. Hut 

v" / more particularly, 

\ I the word is used to 

\ / denote a right cir - 

\ / cular cone— i.e. the 

\/ solid produced by 

the revolution of a 
right-angled triangle 
M round one of the 

Mj/ \lk sides containing the 

Mf vm right angle. Thus 

MW Vim (*ee 

Mf YJm be a triangle with a 

Mihii V lm yiohk angle at I) ; if 

ML .. it revolve round 

Mml/fiJ. Y lik ()D, then in moving 

JMKWfttrPfrr -V-om through successive 

positions, OC will 
trace out the cone, 
OABC. The point, 
O, is termed the vertex; the height, OD, the 
altitude; the line, OD, the axis; and the circle, 
ABC, the base of the cone. The line, 00, by whose 


motion the cone is produced, is termed a generating 
line, or generator. In the oblique cone, the axis is 
inclined to the base at an angle other than a right 
angle. A truncated cone is the lower part of a cone 
cut by a plane parallel to the base. 

The lateral surface of a right circular cone is 
obtained by multiplying half the circumference of 
the base into the slant height of the cone ; the solid 
content, or volume, is equal to one-third of the area 
of the base multiplied by the altitude. 

In considering the different possible sections of a 
cone by a plane, it is necessary to remember (as 
is indicated in the figure) that a cone is really pro- 
duced in duplicate; that the generators, after 
passing through the fixed point, O, form another 
cone, such as OEGF. Different positions of the 
sectional plane produce different curves, according 
as it is parallel to the base, a generator, the axis, or 
parallel to none of these ; so, consequently, we have 
a circle, parabola, hyperbola or ellipse, respectively. 
See Circle, Conic Sections, Ellipse, Hyper- 
bola, Parabola. 

Colie is a term used in Botany, with consider- 
able latitude and variety of application. The 
growing point or bud of any ordinary higher plant 
is of more or less acutely conical shape, ana the 
young leaves at first arise in close succession upon 
it. Hut while in vegetative growth the axis 
usually lengthens and the leaves develop and 
expand, the onset of reproductive functions may 
check these changes.’ In the simplest cases the 
leaves may become partially modified for pollen or 
ovule bearing, as stamens or carpels, while the leaf 
apices do not wholly lose their leafy character and 
arrangdfnent ; thus we have the cone-like male and 
female llowers of Cycads (q.v.). In the allied 
conifers, which include the most characteristic cone- 
bearing trees, the leafy character of the crowded 
stamens composing the male flower may be almost 
entirely lost; but in the female the structure of the 
familiar cones (e.g. Scotch fir, spruce, larch) has 
been the subject of enormous controversy ; since 
from one point of view it is regarded as a single 
flower composed of many earpellary leaves {each 
bearing a biovular placenta on its upper surface ) ; 
while from the other it must be viewed as an in- 
florescence of which the crowded bracts bear axil- 
lary biovular branches (sec GYMNOSPERMS). The 
cones of Conifenc may vary greatly from their 
typical shape, witness the almost spheroidal cones 
of A raucaiias, while the number and crowded suc- 
cession of the leaves in ordinary cones may be much 
reduced and simplified — e.g. cypress. 

The apparent cones which occur in some orders 
of dicotyledonous plants are always due to a 
crowding of the inflorescence. Thus,* the so-called 
cone of Casuarina (q.v.) is simply produced by the 
crowding of the fruit; that of Hop or Gale (q.v.) 
by the overlapping of the leafy bracts which conceal 
the small reduced flowers. But the term is with 
advantage disused by most botanists outside the 
limits of the Gymnosperms. 

Coiieglia'lio. a picturesque town of Northern 
Italy, 31 miles NE. of Venice by rail. It was the 
birthplace about 1460 of the painter Giambattista 
Cima, called often Conegliano. Pop. 4682. 

Cone-shell {Conul(e), a family of Gosteropod 
molluscs, with substantial conical shells. The last 
whorl of the spiral is much larger than those which 
precede it and simply form the apex of the cone. 
The aperture is long and narrow, witli a sharp- 
edged outer lip. The head of the animal has a 
long proboscis ; the 4 foot ’ is long and narrow as 
the aperture suggests; the respiratory siphon is 
short and thick. In the living state the shell is 
covered by a yellowish epidermis, and it is only 
when this is rubbed off that the great beauty 
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of the colour and marking is disclosed. During 
life the inner layer of the shell and the internal 
partition of the second last whorl undergo more 
or less absorption. The principal genus, Conus, 
includes some 500 living species, ranging from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape, 
but especially at home in 
the eastern equatorial seas. 
They creep in relatively 
shallow water among the 
rocks and coral reefs, and 
prey upon other molluscs. 
Among the numerous 
species, some are rare, and 
have been favourite objects 
of collectors’ mania. Many 
pounds have been paid for 
single specimens, and Conus 
gloria- maria is said to be 
Cone-slum ‘ worth ten times its weight 

in gold.* C. ce do nulli is in 
its finer varieties a much prized treasure, and C. 
ammiralis is another favourite, though much com- 
moner form. Numerous fossil species are known 
from the chalk onwards. Some of the animals are 
eaten, and the shells often form ornaments, or 
are worn down into rings and the like. The augur- 
shell (Terebra), the latticed shell (Cancellaria), the 
tower-shell (Pleurotoma) are nearly allied genera, 
often regarded as types of separate families. 

Coney Island, barely separated from the 
south-west angle of Long Island, at the entrance to 
New York harbour, is a narrow strip of sand, 5 
miles long, by A mile broad, with a fine beach. It 
is a crowded place of summer resort, and is con- 
nected with New York and Brooklyn in summer by 
a number of railways and steamboat lines. On the 
edge of the dunes stand a long row of enormous 
wooden hotels, and farther inland is the Brooklyn 
seaside home for invalid poor children. Other 
structures are a tubular iron pier (1000 feet), a 
look-out tower f300 feet), and a groat number of 
bathing pavilions, some nearly as large as the 
hotels. In winter the place is nearly deserted. 

Coilf arr cation, a peculiar mode of marriage 
in use among the Romans, which consisted in the I 
employment of certain words in the presence of ten 
witnesses, and in the performance of a religious 
ceremony in which pants farreus ( * bread made of 
spelt’) was partaken. Various priestly offices, such 
as that of the Flamcu Dialis , were open only to 
those who were born of parents thus married. 

Confederate States, the name adopted by 
the confederacy formed by the eleven southern and 
slaveholding states which seceded from the Ameri- 
can Union in 1860-61, and established a govern- 
ment which lasted till the close of the great civil 
war in 1865. See United States. Tlfe Confed- 
erate States were South Carolina, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Georgia, Louisiana, Texas, 
Virginia (without West Virginia), Arkansas, 
Tennessee, and North Carolina. 

Confederation, Imperial. See Colony 
and Canada. 

Confederation of the Rhine, During the 
war of 1805, so disastrous for Austria, several 
German princes, too weak to remain neutral, were 
forced to ally themselves with France. The first 
to do so were the Electors of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg, who, in recompense of their services, were 
elevated to the dignity of kings by the peace of 
Fresburg, 26th December 1805. Finally, at Paris, 
on the 12th July 1806, 16 German princes formally 
signed an act of confederation, dissolving their 
connection with the Germanic empire, and allying 
themselves with France, under the protectorate 
of Napoleon. The more important of these 16 


princes were — the kings of Bavaria and Wurtcm- 
terg, the arch -chancellor, the Elector of Baden, 
the new Duke of Cleves and Berg (Joachim 
Murat), and the Landgraf of Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
later, other princes followed their example, 
including the king of Saxony, the new king 
of Westphalia, and the Elector of Wttrzburg. 
In 1811 the unpatriotic confederation comprised 
4 kingdoms, 5 grand-duchies, 11 duchies, and 16 
principalities; covering an area of 125,000 sq. m., 
with a population of 14,608,877, and an army of 
119,180 men. The utter min which overtook the 
French army in the Russian campaign acted like 
a solvent on the confederation, and the year 1813 
saw it vanish like mist in the sudden outburst of 
German patriotism. See Germany. 

Conference, a meeting of the representatives 
of a number of states for political or diplomatic 
purposes. It is usually distinguished from a Con- 
gress (q.v.) as having only the power to discuss 
and prepare arrangements ; while a congress has 
the power of deciding and concluding. But it is 
difficult to draw a precise line between the two; 
thus the Congo Conference at Berlin in 1884 was 
practically a congress. — Conference is also the name 
of the supreme synod of the Methodists (q.v.). 

Conferva, a genus of lower fresh water Alga 1 , 
forming slimy masses or tufts in ponds and stagnant 
pools, easily recognised by their unbranched fila- 
ments, each consisting of a simple row of cells, 
which are destitute of spiral bands or other distinct 
differentiation of the contained protoplasm. The 
filaments do not conjugate, and multiplication 
appears to take place by rejuvenescence of swarm 
spores only. See Algje, and Cooke’s Handbook of 
British A hja\ 

Confession, in Roman Catholic theology, means 
a declaration of sins to a priest in order to obtain 
absolution. The word, however, has borne very 
different meanings at different times, and tlio 
changes in sense mark important stages in the 
development of discipline and doctrine. St James 
(v. 16) speaks of that spontaneous confession 

which Christians make ‘one to another’ out of 
humility and brotherly love ; and, much in the 
same spirit, Origen (Horn, in l\s. xxxvii.) recom- 
mends the sinner to seek out a physician ‘ learned 
and merciful,’ to whom he may disclose his wounds, 
and from whom he may get advice. In all this 
there is no question of strict obligation on the one 
hand, or of priestly power upon the other. Still, 
even before Origen ’» time, the word had acquired 
a new signification. From the close of the 2d cen- 
tury at latest the church marked out for special 
reprobation those sins which were called ‘ mortal ’ — 
viz. murder, idolatry, and adultery. The guilty 
person was required to make public confession, he 
was subjected to penitential exercises, and was either 
excluded during life from the communion of the 
church, or readmitted, after long discipline, by 
the bishop, who imposed his hands upon him. The 
list of ‘mortal offences ’ was extended during the 
5th and the following centuries to all crimes which 
the Roman law punished with death, exile, or 
grave corporal penalty, and Leo I. (440-461 A.P.), 
in a famous letter to the Bishops of Apulia ( Kp. 
168), substituted private confession to the priest 
for public confession to the congregation. But the 
essential points of difference between ancient and 
modern or sacramental confession remained. In 
the former, the church only required confession to 
man of certain enormous offences, and left the 
mass of sins which are now called mortal to the 
judgment of God ; and she exercised the power of 
‘ binding and loosing ’ by excluding sinners from, 
and readmitting them to, her communion. Such 
power is really inherent in every society, though 
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of course the church claimed to hold it by divine 
commission (Matt. xvi. 19, xviii. 18; John, xx. 22, 
23), and insisted on the serious consequences which 
it involved. We can trace the faint beginnings of 
the modern system in the practice which prevailed 
in monasteries and nunneries of confessing breaches 
of the rule to the superiors (Jerome, De Reg. Monet - 
vhormn ; Basil, Reg. lira'.), and in the growing habit 
of seeking advice from priests by secret confession. 
The thirty-third canon of the Council of Clift Ions, 
which was held 813 A. I)., throws great light on the 
state of things then existing. Some, the council 
says, maintain that ‘sins should be confessed to 
God alone,’ others to God and to the priest. The 
council finds no fault with either view, and remarks 
that confession to God purges the conscience from 
sin, while confession to the priest teaches the peni- 
tent ‘how his sins are to be purged.’ Even Peter 
Lombard, the great theological authority of the 12th 
century (In Sente /it. lib. iv.), occupies the same 
ground. as the Council of Chftlons; and Anninas 
( Supplement to the Sum nut ) admits that in Lorn I Mini’s 
time the necessity of confessing all mortal sins to the 
priest was an open question. Meantime, the fourth 
Late ran Council in 1215 (can. xxi.) had required 
all the faithful who have come to the yearn of 
discretion to confess their sins at least once a year 
to their parish priest, or with his leave to another 
priest. The doctrine received its final form in the 
Council of Trent (Sess. xiv.). The council explains 
‘mortal sins’ to mean all sins, ‘even sins of 
thought’ which separate the soul from God. It 
declares that for mortal sin after baptism, confes- 
sion to an approved priest, in act if possible, in 
desire if a priest cannot he had, is bv divine in- 
stitution the one and only remedy. This confes- 
sion must embrace every mortal sin which can he 
recalled after careful self-examination. Further, 
it declares that the secret confession of mortal sins 
has always been practised in the church, and 
whereas in Peter Lombard’s time Roman Catholics 
were free to hold that absolution was no more than 
a declaration of forgiveness by God, the council 
condemns this opinion under anathema. But it is 
careful to add that confession and absolution, in 
order to avail, must be accompanied by sincere 
sorrow before God for sin past, and a firm purpose 
of amendment. By the present canon law, Roman 
Catholics living in the world may choose any priest 
approved by the bishop as their confessor. The 
confession of slight or venial sins remains a matter 
of counsel and not of precept. 

Confession to a priest is prescribed by the Greek 
and most of the Oriental churches, and the Church 
of England recommends private confession in the 
case of the sick, though it has never enforced the 
use of it. In 1873, 483 Anglican clergymen pre- 
sented a petition to Convocation for the education, 
selection, and licensing of duly qualified confessors. 
That petition fell fiat; but confession is regularly 
practised among a considerable section of the 
English communion. The Lutherans at first were 
inclined to retain some sort of private confession, 
but they were content with confession of a general 
kind, and have allowed it to fall into disuse or 
become a mere form. It is entirely rejected 
by Presbyterians, Methodists, Congregational is ts, 
Baptists, and others. 

The ‘seal of confession* is the obligation which 
binds the priest to make no use whatever outside 
of the confessional of the knowledge acquired there. 
It is imposed under severe penalties by the fourth 
Lateran Council. See ( ‘on fii> kntj a lit y. 

Confession, ill civil procedure by English law, 
is a formal admission or avowal of a fact, as when 
a defendant alleges a ground of defence which has 
arisen since the commencement of an action, and 
the plaintiff confesses the defence— i.e. admits the 


truth of the defendant’s allegation. In Scotland, a 
party to an ordinary civil action may be called on 
to confess or deny any relevant matter of fact, and 
if he refuse, he will be held as confessed. \Y here a 
statement within the opposite party’s know ledge is 
averred upon one side, it is held as confessed, by 
the other unless specifically denied. In criminal 
law, a confession is an admission of guilt. In 
England, a confession by a criminal made, in the 
course of a judicial proceeding is* sufficient, if 
plenary, to found a conviction, as where a prisoner 
pleads" guilty. An extra-judicial confession, if 
freely made," may be admitted as. evidence. In 
Scotland, a confession made by a criminal in pres- 
ence of a iudge will be admitted as evidence ; but 
is not held as equivalent to a confession by the 
panel in presence of a jury, which is conclusive 
evidence against him. In the United States also 
confession is evidence, if voluntary ami made 
without promise of reward or threat of punish- 
ment, and that whether made before or after 
apprehension and commitment ; ^erfferally confes- 
sion without corroboration is insufficient, but in one 
or two states the jury may convict without cor- 
roboration. As to confession on trial, see Plead- 
ing, Trial ; as to confession before the examining 
magistrate, see Declaration ; and for Judgment 
by Confession, see Cognovit. 

Confession and Avoidance, in pleading at 
common law, in England, is the admission of the 
allegation of the opposite party, but with the 
addition of some circumstance which deprives it of 
legal effect, as, for instance, the admitting that an 
assault was committed in self-defence. Since the 
passin^of the Judicature Acts of 1873 and 1875, 
pleas in confession and avoidance have technically 
fallen into desuetude. See Pleading. 

Confessional, the seat or recess in which the 
priest sits to hear confession in a Roman Catholic 
church. It is probable that the confessionals in 
English churches, previous to the Reformation, like 
those still often found in Catholic use, were slight 
wooden erections, because they have so entirely 
disappeared that their form is a matter of dispute 
among ecclesiologists. It would seem that con- 
fessionals were not always used, as in an obi paint- 
ing on the walls of St Gary’s Chapel, Winchester, 
a woman is represented kneeling to a priest, who 
is seated in bis stall. The confessional commonly 
has a door in front for the priest to enter by, and 
an opening on one or both sides, like a small 
window, with a grating of wire or zinc, for the 
penitents to speak through. 

Confessions Of Fllitll are generically iden- 
tical with Creeds (q.v.). If any distinction be 
made, it is the merely accidental differentiation 
that creeds are shorter, and that confessions of 
faith are generally polemical as well as didactic 
in their character and aim. Such a distinction, it 
is found, actually obtains in practice, and confes- 
sions of faith, as thus distinguished from creeds, 
are so numerous and varied as to call for separate 
attention. 

Confessions of faith may lie defined as authorised 
summaries of a church’s Indicf, and standards of its 
faith and doctrine. In all Protestant churches, 
however, they are regarded as subordinate stand- 
ards, ranking under the Scriptures, which are 
recognised as the only supreme ‘ rule of faith and 
life. Their object is to present the cardinal 
truths of revelation in a connected and logical 
form, especially if these he controverted ; while 
at the same time they afford a basis of association 
and a bond of unity for Christians. As they are 
the result of the conflicts of a church with error, 
confessions of faith vary in their doctrinal com- 
prehensiveness, are more or less gradual in their 
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prow tli, ami are significant ami important features 
in its history. 

Prior to the era of the Reformation in Europe, 
the public formularies of the Christian church 
were generally termed creeds. It was the rise of 
Protestantism that evoked confessions of faith as 
we now understand the name. Among the first to 
formulate these were the Swiss at Zurich, where, 
in 1523, Zwingli wrote his Sixty -seven Articles or 
Conclusions. To Luther and Philip Melanchthon, 
however, is due the honour of drawing up the first 
authoritative evangelical formulary, the Augsburg 
Confession (q.v.), by the adoption of which the 
Lutheran princes, with their states, in 1530, finally 
broke with Rome. It was followed by the Apology 
of the A ugsburg Confession , drawn up by Melanch- 
thon, and recognised as a confession in 1532. Later 
confessions of that church are the Articles of Smal- 
cald, prepared in 1537, the Saxon Confession , and 
the JViirtnnbcrg Confession , both published in 
1551. But these were superseded in 1580 on the 
adoption of* the Form of Concord (Formula Con - 
cordial ), which is the most representative symbol 
of the Lutheran Church. 

The German Reformed Church, which sprang up 
side by side with the Lutheran, and stood midway 
between it and the Calvinistic bodies, issued in 
1530 the Tctrapolitan Confession, so called because 
sent forth in name of the four cities of Stras- 
burg, Constance, Mcmmingen, and Lindau. It was 
written chiefly by Bucor. Among other confessions 
officially recognised by this church, or local portions 
of it, were the Confession of Anhalt ( 1581 ) ; the 
Confession of Nassau (1578); the Consensus of the 
Ministry of Bremen ( 1598) ; the Hessian and Heidel- 
berg Confessions (1607); and the Declaration of 
Thorn ( 1645 ). 

In Switzerland, the labours of Zwingli were 
followed by the publication in 1534 of the First 
Confession of Basely prepared by CEcolampadius 
and My coni us. To it succeeded in 1536 the 
Second Confession of Basel , better known as the 
First Helvetic Confession. It was superseded in 
1566 by the more comprehensive Second Helvetic 
Confcssioiiy which was written by Bullinger, and 
obtained official sanction in Scotland, Hungary, 
France, and Poland. Calvin left his mark on con- 
fessional literature in, among others, the Consensus 
of Zurich (1549) ; in the Consensus of Geneva ( 1552 ), 
which is a treatise written mainly in defence of the 
doctrine of predestination ; and in the Galilean 
Confession, which he prepared in conjunction with 
his pupil, Antoine de la Roche Chandieu (Sadcel). 
The latest Swiss confession is the Helvetic Consensus 
Formula , written in 1675, by Heidegger of Zurich. 
It is thoroughly Calvinistic, ami was drawn up in 
defence of the conclusions of the Synod of Dort. 

The Galliean Confession , was adopted by the 
French Reformed Church in 1559, and after revision 
was ratified at the Synod of Rochelle in 1571, 
whence it is sometimes called the Confession of 
Rochelle. 

The Belgic Confession , drawn up principally by 
Guido de Br&s in 1561, has since then been, ami 
still is, the authoritative standard of the Dutch 
and Belgian Reformed churches. The Arminian 
controversy occasioned the meeting of the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, and the issuing of the Canons of Dort 
in the following year. These canons were adopted 
as symbolical by the Dutch and F rench Reformed 
churches. 

But confessions have not been peculiar to the 
Protestant Church. Influenced by the Reforma- 
tion, the Greek Church adopted the Orthodox Con- 
fession of Mogilas, the metropolitan of Kief (died 
1647), who drew it up in a catechetical form as a 
protective measure against lx>th Protestant ami 
Roman Catholic churches. Recast by Syriga, the 


metropolitan of Nictea, it became in 1672 the confes- 
sion of the whole Greek Church. At the same time 
the anti-Calvinistic Confession of Dosithens was 
promulgated by tiie Synod of Jerusalem. Similarly, 
the Roman Catholic Church published the Canons 
and Decrees of the Council of Trent in 1564, to 
which were added in 1854 the decree of Pius IX. 
on the Immaculate Conception, and in 1870 the 
Vatican Decrees. See Roman Catholic Church. 

In Britain the chief confessions are the Scots 
Confession , consisting of twenty -five articles, drawn 
up by John Knox m 1560, and adopted by the 
Cliurch and kingdom of Scotland ; the Thirty-nine 
Articles of the Church of England, adopted in 1562; 
the Irish Articles, one hundred and four in number, 
prepared by Archbishop Usher, and adopted by the 
Irish Cliurch in convocation at Dublin in 1615, 
but superseded by the Thirty-nine Articles of the 
Church of England in 1635 (see Articles); and 
the Westminster Confession of Faith , emitted in 
1647 by the Westminster Assembly of Divines (see 
W ESTMINSTER ). This confession lias become iden- 
tified with Presbyterianism among all the English- 
speaking populations of the globe. Its theology 
was also adopted with some modifications by the 
Congregationalists and a section of the Baptists. 
Tt was ratified by the English parliament in 1647, 
but in England its influence waned with the de- 
cline of Presbyterianism during the Common- 
wealth and the reign of Charles IT. By Scotland, 
in furtherance of the uniformity agreed upon in 
the Solemn League and Covenant, the Westmin- 
ster Confession was cordially received and adopted 
in place of that of 1560. It was approved by the 
General Assembly in 1647, with the modification 
of but one section regarding the magistrate’s 
power circa sacra , was ratified by parliament in 
1649 and again in 1690, and continues to be the 
common symbol of the Church of Scotland and 
of the churches which have seceded from her com- 
munion, save in the case of the United Presby- 
terian Church, which in 1879 modified its accept- 
ance of the Confession by a Declaratory Statement 
regarding certain of its doctrines. 

The Westminster Confession consists of thirty - 
three chapters, is thoroughly Calvinistic in its 
teaching, ami is in many parts stated in terms 
designed to counteract the principal errors of the 
time. Beginning with the canon of Scripture, . it 
surveys the entire field of theology, deals also with 
the relations of the state to the church, the con- 
stitution of the church itself, and concludes with 
the topics of death, the resurrection, and the last 
judgment. Its precise logic, its clear, dignified and 
powerful diction, and its constant reference to 
Scripture in proof of its statements, tended greatly 
to beget that influence to which it attained. 

Confessions of faith are now the subject of a 
voluminous literature which is fully utilised in the 
History of the Creeds of Christendom (3 vols. 1876), 
by Dr Philip SchafTof New York, and his Harmony 
of the Reformed Confessions (1877). A valuable 
historical appendix, with special reference to the 
Presbyterian Church, is given in the Report of the 
Second General Council of the Presbyterian Alliance 
( 1880). See also under Creeds. 

Confessor* See Canonisation. 

Confidentiality* in Law. The most common 
instance of confidentiality is in the case of those 
communications between a client and bis legal 
adviser which neither of them can be called on to 
produce in a suit, and upon which no action of 
damages can be founded. The privilege applies to 
letters written by the lawyer to his client relating 
to a suit which is either pending or contemplated ; 
but to what extent it covers other business com- 
munications is a question on which there are 
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conflicting authorities in Scotland. In England 
the rule is not qualified by reference to impending 
litigation. The same privilege is extended to the 
communications of several parties, or of their 
counsel and agents engaged on the same side of a 
cause, and made with a view to their joint prose- 
cution or defence. Where a party placed in such 
circumstances is examined as a witness, he will be 
entitled to decline answering questions as to such 
communings, and even bound to do so, unless the 
privilege is waived by the other party interested. 
Such confidential communications cannot, as a 
rule, be made the ground of an action for libel or 
slander, because there is a presumption against 
malice, which may, however, be rebutted. It is on 
the same principle that a master is protected who, 
when called upon for the character of a servant, 
charges him with a theft. With a view to pre- 
serving the freedom of domestic intercourse, and 
from a belief that the testimony of near relatives 
in favour of each other was worthless, it was 
formerly the habit to reject them as witnesses. 
The practice in England for a long time, however, 
has been to admit, and even to exact their evi- 
dence, making allowance, in appreciating its value, 
for the circumstances in which they are placed. 
The same principle has latterly been followed in 
Scotland ; and the only exceptions which have been 
retained by the Evidence Acts of 1853-54 are, that 
neither the parties themselves, nor their husbands 
or wives, shall be competent or compellable to give 
evidence in criminal proceedings in which they are 
accused, nor to answer questions in a civil suit 
tending to criminate themselves or each other, or 
to reveal matters which they have communicated 
to each other during marriage. 13ut where the issue 
for trial involves the terms on which the spouses 
lived, &c. , they may be examined. Such com- 
munications remain confidential, although the 
marriage has been dissolved by death or divorce. 

From the 4th and 5th centimes the ‘ Seal of Con- 
fession’ was held to be inviolable, and no priest 
could be called upon, under any circumstances, to 
reveal facts which had been confided to him under 
its sanction. To this the case of treason was an 
exception in England, even in Homan Catholic 
times. The capitularies of the French kings and 
some other continental codes of the middle ages 
prohibited the attendance of clergy as witnesses in 
court. In Iioman Catholic countries the privi- 
leges of the confessional remain unaltered, although 
a priest may state that the accused has submitted 
to penance. The duty of disclosure, however, is 
enforced in all cases in which the confession has 
reference to a future crime. In England no special 
privilege whatever is extended to the Roman 
Catholic confessional ; and the question as to how 
far a confession made to a clergyman for the 
purpose of obtaining spiritual comfort and con- 
solation is protected was long considered doubtful. 
The rule has, however, been settled for some time 
that clergymen are not entitled to the same privi- 
lege as legal advisers ; though it has often lieen 
advocated as advisable to extend the rule to 
clergymen, including Homan Catholic priests. In 
Scotland the point has never been decided, evi- 
dence of the kind in question, when not indispens- 
able for the ends of justice, being generally either 
withheld or withdrawn. It has wen decided in 
England that communications to a medical man, 
even in the strictest professional confidence, are 
not protected from disclosure ; and the same is the 
case in Scotland. Factors, bankers, and intimate 
friends are certainly not within the protection of 
the rule. Confidentiality exists as to the great 
majority of official reports and state papers. 

In the United States, members of the legal pro- 
fession are privileged, and, as a rule, what a client 


says to them cannot be disclosed except the right 
of confidentiality be waived. Interpreters stand in 
the same relation as attorneys. Confessions made 
to a clergyman or priest in some states are privi- 
leged by statute, but generally it is otherwise. By 
a statute of the state of New York, ministers of 
the gospel and priests of every denomination are 
forbidden to disclose confessions made to them in 
their professional character; and in the course of 
discipline enjoined by the church, similar statutes 
exist in Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Iowa. 
Communications made to a physician are not as a 
rule privileged; but in some states confidentiality 
is recognised. Communications between a hu.sband 
and wife are privileged from disclosure, on the 
grounds of public policy and the good order of 
society. See Privilege. 

Confirmation, a Latin word which signifies 
‘ strengthening. ’ In the ancient church, the rite so 
named was administered immediately after bap- 
tism, if the bishop happened to be present at the 
solemnity ; and in the Greek Churcn it is still 
made part of the baptismal rite, being administered 
then by the priest by means of unction with 
chrism preconsecrated by a bishop. In the Homan 
Catholic Church, for the last 300 or 400 years, the 
bishops have interposed a delay of seven years after 
infant baptism ; in the Lutheran Church, the rite 
is usually delayed for from thirteen to sixteen 
years ; and in the English Church, from fourteen to 
eighteen years. There is, however, in the latter 
church no limitation of age, other than such as is 
indirectly implied by the exaction of a specified 
amount of religious knowledge as a qualification 
for the «te. Confirmation may be administered at 
an earlier period, if a family is about to emigrate ; 
and persons are confirmed up to sixty or seventy, 
if they choose. The ceremony consists in the im- 
position of hands by the bishop, accompanied by an 
invocation of the Holy Ghost as the comforter and 
strengthener. But both in the Lutheran and in 
the English Church, the ceremony is made the 
occasion of requiring from those who have been 
baptised in infancy, a renewal in their own persons 
of the baptismal vow made for them by their god- 
fathers and godmothers, who are thereby released 
from their responsibility. Properly, none can par- 
take of the Lord’s Supper, in these churches, unless 
they have been confirmed. In the Homan Catholic 
Church, confirmation is held to be one of the seven 
sacraments, and in its administration chrism and 
the sign of the cross are used ; and instead of the 
imposition of hands, the person confirmed receives 
a slight blow on the cheek, to remind him that he 
must in future suffer affronts for the name of 
Christ. Catholics usually take a new name at 
confirmation, which should be the name of some 
saint whom they choose for their special patron. 
In the Thirtv-nine Articles of the Church of 
England, confirmation is declare* 1 not to l>e one 
of the sacraments, and the above ceremonies have 
been discontinued since the Reformation. 

Confiscation, in Scottish law, has been ap- 
plied to the forfeiture of lands or goods to the 
crown, as part of the punishment for certain crimes, 
such as murder and treason. But more commonly 
the word is used in international law to signify 
the appropriation of goods or ships belonging to 
a hostile state, or its subjects, generally as a 
punishment for an attempted breach of blockade. 
See Escheat. 

Conflict of Laws. On the breaking up 

of the Homan empire into separate kingdoms, as 
manv systems of jurisprudence, more or less dis- 
similar, arose, and were administered side by side. 
But owing to commercial intercourse and inter- 
marriage many persons held property in more 
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countries than one ; many possessed two nation- 
alities by birth, and more "than two — if nationality 
could be acquired by residence and interest in 
a foreign state. In sucli circumstances it often 
became an object of the utmost importance to indi- 
viduals to ascertain, and of the greatest difficulty 
to lawyers to determine, whether the laws of one 
state or of another were to govern questions of 
sale, succession, status, and the like. As no state 
could vindicate its jurisdiction beyond its own 
boundaries without being guilty of an act of 
aggression, it became absolutely indispensable that 
certain general rules should be fixed upon in order 
to prevent the danger of national hostilities on 
trifling occasions. The elaboration of these rules 
constituted a new branch of jurisprudence, to which 
the title of Private International Law has been 
given. Many of the classical treatises on the 
subject— e.g. Huber and Story — are entitled the 
Conflict o f Lawn. Other writers, such as Savigny, 
Bar, and ltyelix, use the term ‘ Private Inter- 
national Law.’ From the partially independent 
character which belongs to the different states 
Which constitute the American Union, the labours 
of the continental jurists in international juris- 
prudence have been carefully adapted to the re- 
quirements of that country ; ami it is consequently 
to America and to continental Europe, rather 
than to British writers, that we must look for 
systematic works on this subject. See Inter- 
national Law. 

Conformable Strata are beds which lie 
parallel to each other, the accumulation of the 
upper strata having followed the deposition of the 
underlying beds without any break or. prtflonged 
interruption. Conformity thus points to a con- 
tinuity of the same physical conditions. 

Confraternities* See Brotherhoods and 
Guilds. 

Confronts, in Heraldry, is a term applied to 
two animals facing or fronting one another. 

Confbeiu$ 9 the name by which the great 
Chinese sage is known, is a Latinised form of the 

Chinese K'ung FA-tszc (IL * -?) or ‘the 
Master K'ung,’ K'ung being his elan or family 
name, and FA-tsze the denomination applied 
to him by his disciples after he had become a 
teacher, and gathered around him a school of 
ardent and inquiring spirits, to whom he communi- 
cated his views on the ancient literature and history 
of their country, and on the principles of human 
duty. As a child, he received the postnomcn Ch'iA, 
ana when grown up he was called Chung ni , mark- 
ing his place in the household. His birth took 
place, according to the most authoritative account, 
in 551 B.c., in the village of Ch'iieh, in the state 
of LA, a part of the present province of Shan- 
tung. 

The K'ung family had migrated to LA from 
the dukedom of Sung, and were a branch of 
the ruling house of Sung. The lineage of Con- 
fucius is thus traced through the dukes of Sung 
to the kings of the Shang or Yin dynasty, and 
through them again, up among the mists of 
antiquity, to the sovereign Hwang Ti, whose reign 
is said to have commenced in 2697 B.c. His 
father, known to us by the name of ShA Liang-heh, 
was commandant of ThAu, and a soldier distin- 
guished for his strength and daring. In his old 
age he contracted a second marriage with a young 
lady of the Yen family, and of her was' born the 
sage in 551. 

Liang-heh died in the child’s third year, leaving 
his mother and him in straitened circumstances. 
He has described his own mental growth till he 
was seventy, when he ‘could do whatever his 


heart prompted, without transgressing what was 
right,’ and tells us that ‘at fifteen his mind was 
set on learning, and at thirty he stood firm in his 
convictions. ’ 

At nineteen he married, going for his wife to the 
Chien-kwan family in his ancestral state of Sung, 
and in the year after, his son Li was born. Be- 
sides this son Li, Confucius had two daughters. 



( Reduced fac-similc of a rubbing from a marble slab behind his 
temple at Kio-foo-liien ). 

About the time of his marriage we find him in 
humble offices, in charge of the public stores of 
grain, and of the public herds, performing efficiently 
his functions, and allowing nothing beyond or 
higher than them to occupy his attention. In 531 
B.c. , when he was in his twenty-second year, lie 
commenced in Ch'iieh-lt his career as a teacher. 
He continued in his native state till 517 B.C., 
with the exception of a short visit to the capital 
at Loh, where he is said to have met with LAo- 
tsze (q.v.). In 517 LA fell into great disorder. 
The Duke Chfio being worsted in the struggle. 
Hod to the neighbouring state of Cli't, and thither 
Confucius also for a time repaired. 

Returning to LA, he remained there for sixteen 
more years without being called to any official 
employment. Duke ChAo died in exile in’ 510 B.c. ; 
ana lus younger brother and successor, Duke Ting, 
in 501 B.c. appointed Confucius governor of the 
town of Chung- tA, where a marvellous reformation 
in the manners of the people speedily took place. 
The next year saw him first minister of works for 
the state, and next minister of crime. The govern- 
ment was now conducted for three years according 
to his counsel. ‘He strengthened,’ we are told, 

‘ the ruling house, and weakened the ministers and 
chiefs. A transforming government went abroad. 
Dishonesty and dissoluteness were ashamed, and 
hid their heads. Loyalty and good faith became the 
characteristics of the men, and chastity and docility 
those of the women. Strangers flocked to LA from 
other states. ’ Confucius was the idol of the people. 

But this success did not last long. The prosperity 
of the state awakened the jealousy and fears of its 
neighbours. The marquis of Cli't cunningly sent to 
Duke Ting a present of beautiful courtesans and 
fine horses, ana a breach was made between Con- 
fucius and his ruler. His counsels were no longer 
sought. He determined to leave LA and visit other 
states. Accordingly in 497 B.C., when he was now 
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in his fifty-fifth year, lie went forth from Lh, nor 
did he return to it till 485 or 484 B.c. 


During this long period he visited many states, 
attended always hv a company of his disciples. 
His fame had gone before him, and many of the 
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princes would have received and supported him, 
out he would not settle where he could not 
obtain free course in carrying out his principles. 
Repeatedly he and his companions were in straits, 
aim even in peril of their lives. Once they were 
assailed by a mob, who mistook him for an officer 
by whom they had been oppressed. But while the 
others were alarmed, he calmly said: ‘After the 
death of king W&n, was not the cause of the right 
way lodged m %ie ? While Heaven does not wish 
this cause to perish, what can the people of K'wang 
do for me?’ Another time, in somewhat similar 
circumstances, he said : ‘ Heaven has produced the 
virtue that is in me; what can any man do to me ? ’ 
Such was his belief concerning himself and bis 
mission. He never pretended to be anything more 
than man, but he knew the right way , the way for 
the individual to perfect himself, and the way for 
the highest ruler to rule, so as to make men happy 
and good. One of the princelets through whose 
territory they passed asked his disciple Tsze-lft 
how he would describe the Master, and the disciple 
gave him no reply. When he told the Master of the 
question, Confucius said : ‘ Why did you not tell 
him that I am a man who in lus eager pursuit of 
knowledge forgets his food, and in the joy of its 
attainment forgets his sorrows, and who does not 
perceive that old age is coining on! 1 He was then 
probably in bis sixty-fifth year. 

Duke Ting of Lft died A in 495 R.C., and was suc- 
ceeded by his soil Duke Ai, who in his tentli year 
sent a message of recall to the sage in Wei. The 
ruler and his ministers received him respectfully, 
but lie can hardly be said to have re-entered political 
life. Only a few more years remained to him, 
during which he is said to have put the finishing 
hand to his labours on the ancient writings, and 
been specially 'assiduous in the study of the Yi- 
king. He tells us himself that he reformed the 
music to which the ancient odes were sung, and 
digests! the odes themselves, giving to the pieces 
in the principal parts of the collection their proper 
I places. He must have occupied himself also with 
the composition of the only classical work which is 
assigned to his own pencil— the Ch'un Ch'iii , em- 
bracing the events in the history of Lftfrom 722 -481 
n. c. The latest entry in the work is that in 
Duke Ai’s fourteenth year (481 B.c.), He died on 
the 11th day of the 4th month in 479 B.c. 

In the Coufucinn A nalects, or memorabilia com- 

f filed soon after his death from the reminiscences of 
lis disciples, we have abundant information of the 
Master’s Sayings and Doings, and they can ho 
added to from the supplements to the C/iun Ch'iii, 
the Narratives of the School, portions of the Books 
of Ritual Usages, and the memoir by Sze-ma 
Ch'ien. There are other works about him, hut 
all containing more or less of the legendary ele- 
ment, evidently introduced after the Buddhistic 
literature became known to the Chinese. Of no 
ancient personage do we have fuller information 
than we possess of Confucius, and no other can we 
fashion more completely to ourselves. One whole 
book of the Analects is occupied witli his personal 
characteristics, his deportment, his eating, his 
dress. It shows him to us at his ruler’s court, in 
his intercourse with his disciples, in his carriage, 
at his table, in his bed. The disciples tell us that 
there were four things from which he was free- 
foregone conclusions, arbitrary determinations, 
obstinacy, and egoism ; that there were four sub- 
jects which he avoided in talking with them— 
extraordinary things, feats of strength, rebellious 


disorder, ami spirits ; that there were four things 
which he taught them — letters, ethics, leal-hoarted- 
ness, and truthfulness ; that there were three 
tilings of which he seldom spoke— profitableness, 
the appointments (of Heaven), and perfect virtue; 
and that there were three things in regard to 
which he thought the greatest caution should be 
exercised— fasting (as preliminary to sacrifice), 
(going to) war, and (the treatment of) disease. 

It is often said that Confucianism is a system of 
morality without religion. That he was emphati- 
cally a moral teacher is indeed tme ; anti his 
greatest achievement as such was his formulating 
the golden rule, ‘What you do not wish done to 
yourself, do not do to others.* He acknowledges 
in one passage that he himself failed in taking the 
initiative in obeying it. But this high morality 
was not without a religious sanction. If it he the 
requirement of man’s nature on a correct analysis, 
yet that nature is the distinguishing endowment 
conferred on man by Heaven or God, and obedi- 
ence to its requirements is ohediencS to the will 
of God. The first sentence of the Chung Yung , 
the treatise written by Confucius’ grandson, is this : 
‘What Heaven has conferred is the Nature; an 
accordance with this nature is what is called the 
Path ; the regulation of this path is what is called 
the Teaching.' • 

But how is it that wc do not find in the utter- 
ances of Confucius the expressions of a fervent 
piety, and that in his many exhibitions of the 
character of the Chiin-tszc , his superior, model, or 
ideal man, he does not show him to us commun- 
ing with God, confessing his own unworthiness, 
and imploring his forgiveness? These defects in 
his teaching we must admit. The explanation of 
them lies probably in this, that the direct worship 
of God was confined in the ancient religion of 
China, as it still is, to the sovereign as the parent 
and priest of the people. Speaking of the greatest 
religious services of the ancient sovereigns, Con- 
fucius, as is recorded also by his grandson, delivered 
the important judgment that in those services, * in 
the ceremonies of the sacrifices to heaven and 
earth, they served God.’ He probably thought 
that it was not for him as a subject to 'be taking 
on his lips the Great Name; he was, as he said, 
merely a ‘ transmitter and not a maker.’ 

It has been said that Confucius discountenanced 
prayer ; but the passage referred to in support of 
the charge is not sufficient to bear it out. Equally 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the well- 


the charge is not sufficient to bear it out. Equally 
reticent and enigmatic were his replies to the well- 
known question of the same disciple al>oiit the ser- 
vices offered to the spirits of the departed, and 
about death itself. He did not rise to the acknow- 
ledgment of the principle enunciated by Lfto-tsze, 
that kindness is to be returned for injury, and evil 
overcome with good, but laid down to his disciples 
the dictum that they should ‘recompense injury 
with justice, and return good for good.’ And his 
own special work, the Ch'un Ch'iii, is evasive and 
deceptive ; according to Kung-yang it often ‘ con- 
ceals ( the true nature of events) out of regard to 
the high in rank, to kinship, and to men of worth.’ 
The person in the past to whom he looked back 
with the greatest reverence was the Duke of Chftu, 
the legislator and consolidator of the dynasty of 
Chau (died 1105 b.c. ). 

He died lamenting the failure of his life ; but ho 
was hardly gone when his merit began to be 
acknowledged. Duke Ai, who had been unable 
to follow Ins counsels, caused a temple to be built, 
where sacrifices, or offerings, slioula l>e presented 
to the sage from generation to generation. In one 
aspect of it, the brief reign of Shih Hwang-Ti, 
the first imperial sovereign of China, was a contest 
between him and Confucius, in which the latter 
prevailed. The first emperor of the Han dynasty. 
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in 197 B.C., in passing through Lft presented to 
him ‘a gre.at offering.' Succeeding dynasties have 
done honour to him by titles and offerings ; and 
by none has this been done so much as by the pre- 
sent Manchfl- Tartar dynasty, intending thereby, 
it is believed, to reconcile the Chinese people to 
their sway. The Khang-hst emperor, the greatest 
of its monarchs, after visiting his temple, and pre- 
senting the offerings, prostrated himself three times 
before the sage’s iimvge, bowing his head each time 
thrice to the ground. The law requires that there 
shall be a temple to Confucius in every prefecture, 
sub-prefecture, district, and market-town in the 
empire. These temples are not to Confucius alone. 
They are not pantheons , for he has never been 
deitied ; but the worship paid to him in them is 
extended to several of his disciples and a crowd 
of his most distinguished followers, amounting to 
more than one hundred and fifty names in all, 
selected by imperial decree from the literati and 
officers in all the course of time. 

Twice a *year, on a certain fixed day, the 
emperor goes to the imperial college in Pekin, 
and does homage to Confucius. The words of the 
principal prayer or address on the occasion are the 
following : ‘ On this month of this year, I, the 
emperor, oiler sacrifice to the philosopher Ivung, 
the ancient Teacher, /lie Perfect Sage, and say, 
O Teacher, in virtue equal to heaven and earth, 
whose doctrines embrace both time past and 
present, thou didst digest and transmit the six 
classics, and didst hand down lessons for all gener- 
ations ! Now in the second month of spring (or 
autumn), in reverent observance of the old statutes, 
with victims, silks, spirits, and fruits, I offer 
sacrifice to thee. With thee are associated the 
philosopher Yen, Continuator of thee ; the philo- 
sopher Tsfing, Exhibitor of thy fundamental prin- 
ciples ; the philosopher Tsze-sze, Transmitter of 
thee ; and the philosopher Milng, second to thee. 
Mayest thou enjoy the offerings !’ 

The descendants of Confucius are many. His 
lineal representative has the title of kuny or 
duke, and large landed property— his by imperial 
grant ; and he is considered to be next in rank to 
the members of the imperial house. So are the 
Sage s name and honour perpetuated. 

See Mt moires concei'nant I'Histoire et les Sciences des 
Chinois (Paris, 1776-1814); Legge’s Chinese Classics , 
vol. i. (1861), and Confucius' Life and Teachiny (6th ed. 
1887) ; Plath’s Confucius und Seine Schuler ( 1867 ). 

€ong<£ llVlire (Norman-French), the name 
given in England to the king’s warrant or permis- 
sion to a dean and chapter to proceed to the election 
of a bishop to a vacant see. Since the act of 
Henry Vlll. in 1534, the conge d’dlirc has always 
been accompanied by a letter-missive from the 
sovereign, mentioning the person to be elected by 
name, so that in reality it is a nomination by the 
crown. If the dean and chapter delay the election 
beyond twelve days, the nomination is effected by 
letters-patent from the crown ; if they delay beyond 
twenty days, or elect another than the person 
named, they incur the penalties of a Prcemunirc 
(q.v.). See Bishop. 

Conger, or Conger-eel, a marine bony fish in 
the eel family ( Munenidie ). The body is eel-like, 
without pelvic fins, with a continuous dorsal fin 
beginning very far forward, and without scales. 
The length varies from 3 to 6 feet, or even more ; 
the colour is dark gray or bluish above, whitish 
below ; the mouth is wide ; the tongue free ; the 
teeth in rows, one closely packed series forming a 
sharp edge. Four species occur widely distributed 
in temperate and tropical seas. Conger vulgaris is 
common on the British coasts, especially off Corn- 
wall. Giant specimens, 10 feet in length, 18 inches 
in girth, over 100 lb. in weight, are recorded ; and I 


even ordinary specimens left aground among the 
rocks, or landed unexpectedly on board a boat, are 
awkward customers to deal with. They are very 
muscular and voracious fishes, feeding on compara : 
tivcly large prey, and have remarkably strong 
biting powers. They often rotate rapidly on their 
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own axis, and have a certain degree of grasping 
power with their tails. The colour seems to vary 
with habitat, since those from rocks are blacker 
than those from sand-banks. They occur from the 
shore down to about 50 fathoms, and are extremely 
prolific. The flesh is coarse, but is often enough 
eaten. What is called turtle soup is believed to be 
often made mainly of conger-eel. See Day’s Bntish 
Fishes. ' 

Congestion may be defined to be excess of 
blood in the vessels of a part, and is to be re- 
garded not as an independent disease, except in 
a very small proportion of cases, but as one stage 
or one manifestation of some other disease. It is, 
however, of such importance and of so frequent 
occurrence as to require a separate notice. Con- 
gestions are divided into two groups — viz. active , 
clue to dilatation of tjjie arteries of the affected 
part; and passive , due to some cause interfering 
with the return of blood by the veins. In active 
congestion the flow of blood is usually increased, 
and the excess is chiefly in the arteries. Familiar 
instances are the phenomenon of Blushing (q.v.) 
and the effect of neat, especially moist heat, in 
increasing the redness of any part to which it may 
he applied. But the most important active con- 
gestions are those which occur in connection with 
Inflammation (q.v.), of which they constitute the 
first stage. In passive congestion the flow of blood 
is always diminished, and the excess is chiefly in 
the veins. It may he due either to direct obstruc- 
tion to the return of blood through the veins, or to 
general enfeeblement of the circulation. 

Congestion /ram venous obstruction is easily 
illustrated by tying up the arm, as is done before 
opening a vein, when the veins are compressed 
more than the arteries. If the ligature is kept on 
for a sufficient time, the veins swell, the fingers 
l>ecome red, and then livid, and the whole limb is 
swollen. Cold applied to the surface of the body 
acts similarly on it, and contracts the veins more 
rapidly than the arteries, which lie deeper; and the 
purple colour of the hands and face after exposure 
to cold shows the congested state of the capillaries. 
‘Congestions,’ says Dr C. J. B. Williams, ‘are I 
caused in intornal organs by an obstruction of 
the veins leading from them. Thus, congestion of 
the brain may be produced by a tight cravat or by 
a tumour pressing on the jugular veins. Efforts 
of straining, coughing, holding the breath, and 
asthmatic paroxysms which impede the flow of 
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blood through the lungs, cause congestion in 
various parts. Tubercles in the lungs cause con* 
gestion of that organ. Obstruction to the transit 
of blood through the liver causes congestion in the 
abdomen, hemorrhoids, &c.’ 

Congestion from weakness of the circulation in- 
cludes a numerous class of cases. Here gravitation 
comes into play very much more forcibly than in 
the healthy oouy in determining the distribution 
of the blood to different parts and organs, though 
it always produces some effect. Diseases of the 
valves of the heart are almost always accompanied 
by congestion of other internal organs at some 
stage of their progress. In extreme debility, 
certain fevers, &c., there is general congestion of 
the parenchymatous organs — the lungs, liver, &c. 
— and the blood gravitates to the lowest parts, 
giving rise to what is termed hypostatic congestion 
of the posterior parts of the lungs, the skin of the 
back, ivc. In otlier cases the effect is more local, 
as when the feet swell after long standing, in con- 
sequence of over-distension of the veins. Conges- 
tive affections of this kind are often mistaken for 
inflammation, and instead of being treated by 
tonics, are treated by depletion, which, although 
affording temporary relief, usually aggravates the 
evil. 

Active congestion, when it requires treatment, 
must be dealt with in the same manner as inflam- 
mation. With regard to passive congestion, the 
end to which treatment must be directed is the 
removal of its cause. This can be effected in some 
cases by measures having a local effect, either com- 
pletely, as by the loosening of a ligature, the disuse 
of too tight articles of clothing, or by the removal of 
a tumour compressing veins, or partially, as by ele- 
vation of the head in affected brain, and the recum- 
bent position in congestion of the hemorrhoidal 
or uterine vessels. Uniform gentle pressure, by 
supporting the weak vessels, ami friction, by 
increasing the onward movement of the blood in 
the veins, are often of great use in superficial 
parts. Where the heart-power is at fault, strength- 
ening remedies must be given — ammonia, cinchona 
bark, digitalis, &c. The fc American Witch-hazel 
(q.v.)when administered internally seems to have 
the power of diminishing the size of dilated veins, 
and is sometimes useful in varicose veins, hemor- 
rhoids, &e. Various remedies are supposed to have 
a special power of removing the congestion of 
certain organs ; thus, mercurials are recommended 
for congestion of the liver ; digitalis and cantha- 
rides for congestion of the kidneys ; squills, benzoin, 
and the balsams for bronchial congestion. 

Coilgletoil, a market-town and ancient muni- 
cipal borough in the east of Cheshire, picturesquely 
situated in a deep valley on the banks of the Dane, 
an abluent of the Weaver, 2b miles S. of Man- 
chester. It has a handsome town-hall (1864), 
manufactures of silk, salt-works, and neighbouring 
coal-mines. Pop- (1851) 11,505; (1881) 11,116. 

Conglomerate, or Plumpudding-stonk, a 
rock consisting of various -sized, round, water- worn 
stones cemented together, the binding material 
being generally of a calcareous, siliceous, or ferru- 
ginous character. Now and again the stones are 
held together by simple compression without any 
cement. Conglomerate is evidently gravel com- 
pacted into a more or less coherent mass. Like 
coarse gravel and shingle, some conglomerates are 
very tumultuous in appearance, and show no lines 
or planes of deposition. Generally, however, rocks 
of this kind exhibit rudely alternating layers of 
finer and coarser materials. The included stones 
may consist of any kind of rock or mineral, but the 
harder species, such as quartz-rock and quartz, are 
apt to preponderate. Conglomerates are generally 
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beach-deposits, either marine or lacustrine ; some- 
times they are of lluviatile origin. 

Congo* The earlier history of the Congo, 
the great equatorial river of Central Africa, may 
be briefly summed up as follows. In the year 
1484-85 Diego Cam (q.v.) discovered the mouth 
of a large river in 7° S. latitude while sailing 
along the West African coast in command of an 
expedition having for its object the discovery of 
the East Indies. He erected a pillar on the south 
bank, and gave it the name of Rio Padrrto, or 
Pillar River. The country in its vicinity, and for 
some distance to the south, as far as Cape Negro, 
was known by the name of Congo Land. During 
the 15th and 16th centuries several attempts were 
made by the Portuguese to penetrate into the 
interior, but they never reached farther than 
San Salvador. The Jesuits established a large 
missionary station at this place, and made it the 
capital of the Congo. At the outset this attempt 
to convert the nations met with considerable 
success, but towards the end of the ?7tli century, 
ravaged by native wars, it had almost ceased to 
exist. At this time the Portuguese called the 
great river the ‘Zaire,’ which is only a corrup- 
tion pf Nzari, Nzadi, Nyali, Niadi, all of which 
mean ‘river’ in the many dialects spoken within 
the limits of what was tf\pn called the kingdom 
of the Congo. The native name for the river 
was Moeuzi Nzadi, or the ‘Receiver of all the 
Waters ; ’ and the European map-makers give it 
the name it at present enjoys of ‘ the Congo. 

In 1816 an expedition under Captain Tuckey 
was despatched by the British government to solve 
the qvigstion which then agitated the minds 
of geographers, whether the Congo was one of 
the mouths of the Niger. Captain Tuckey 
penetrated with his boats to the head of the 
navigable portion of the lower river — a distance of 
110 miles— and he then proceeded by land to a 
place called Issangila, about 52 miles farther on ; 
but his expedition had a most melancholy result, 
for within three months— the period which they 
remained in the river — eighteen out of fifty-six 
Europeans succumbed to the climate. Tills great 
mortality gave the river a bad name, and, with the 
exception of slave-traders, it was little frequented 
by Europeans for some years. Valuable additions 
to geographical science, however, resulted from 
Captain Tuckey’s expedition, as it proved that the 
Congo was the outlet of some vast riverine system, 
and it dispersed much of the fable and myth with 
which the imaginations of earlier writers had sur- 
rounded this region. 

From 1867 to 1871 Dr Livingstone, in his re- 
searches between Lakes Nyassa and Tanganyika, 
and from thence to Nyangwe, proved the existence 
of a large river flowing to the north under the 
native names of Luapula and Lualaba, which he 
imagined to be the Nile, and this opinion was shared 
by many men of science on receipt in England of 
the maps and journals recording these explorations. 
In October 1876, five years later, MrH. M. Stanley, 
despatched to Central Africa under the auspices 
of the New York Herald and Daily Telegraphy to 
complete Livingstone’s explorations, arrived at 
Nyangwe, and he too gazed on that mighty stream 
with its waters flowing ceaselessly to the north. He 
determined to follow its course, and in 1877 news 
was received of the successful accomplishment of his 
adventurous journey, and the establishment of the 
fact that the Luapula, Lualaba, and the Living- 
stone ( the name given by Stanley to that part of 
the river below Nyangwe) are in reality the 
Congo— the great equatorial river of Central Africa, 
the second largest river of the world. 

The Lake of Bangweolo noticed by Lacerda in 
1795, and by other earlier Portuguese explorers, of 
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which the Chambezi, traced by Livingstone, is the 
largest feeder, and into whicli also How numerous 
streams from the Lokinga Mountains on the south, 
is the reservoir from which this great river issues 
under the name of the Luapula. Flowing in a 
northerly direction, it expands into Lake Moero, on 
leaving which it is called, as far as Nyangwe, the 
Lualaba; from Nyangwe to Stanley Falls (Arab 
name for which is Zingatini) Stanley christened 
it the Livingstone ; and from Stanley Falls to the 
mouth it is known by the name of the Congo. 

Its length has been calculated at over 3000 
miles; it drains an area of more than 1,300,000 
sq. m. ; and it discharges a l>ody of water into the 
ocean second only to the Amazon. Such is the 
power and force of this mighty stream that no delta 
exists at its mouth. Vessels take in fresh water at 
its entrance into the sea, and, during the rainy 
season, when the river is at its highest, vessels 
approaching the Congo enter discoloured water, 
and pass through floating debris more than 300 
miles from land. The two largest tributaries of 
the Congo are the Kassai from the south, whose 
waters were thoroughly explored (1885) by Lieu- 
tenant Wissmann of the German army ; and the 
Mobangi, from the north, explored ( 1884-85) by the 
Rev. Mr Grenfell, who penetrated beyond the 4th 
degree of N. lat., and whose explorations were after- 
wards continued by Lieutenant Vangele of the Bel- 
gian army. This officer reached 21° 53' of E. long. , 
or within about 60 miles of Dr Junker’s lowest 
point on the Makua-Welle, thus proving that the 
Welle of Schweinfurth is the same as the Mobangi 
of Grenfell. Besides these two great affluents, the 
Congo has many other tributaries. The n?„ost im- 
portant of these are the lvwa or Kwango, the Juapa 
and Bosira, the ikelemba, the Lulongo, and tlie 
Lumami rivers on the south or left bank ; and the 
Aruwiini, the Mbura, the Loika, the Ngala, the 
Lokinga Nkundji, &c., on the north or right 
bank. 

As regards commerce and navigation, the Congo 
may be divided into three parts — Lower, Middle, 
and Upper. The lower region extends from 
Banana at the mouth to the foot of the first rapids, 
a distance of 110 miles. Ocean steamers, drawing 
not more than 18 feet, can safely navigate this 
portion. The middle or cataract region extends 
from Vivi to Stanley Pool, a distance of about 235 
miles — a portion of this part of the river — viz. from 
Issangila to Manyanga, a distance of 70 miles, is 
navigable for small steamers or iron whaleboats. 
The upper region from Stanley Pool to Stanley 
Falls lias an extent of 1068 miles of navigable 
water for steamers of a draught not exceeding four 
feet. The length of navigable tributaries which 
enter in this section of the river has been calculated 
at over 3000 miles, forming a unique system of 
waterways. 

These "discoveries by Mr Stanley led, in 1878, 
to the formation of the Association Internationale 
under His Majesty the King of the Belgians, and 
this subsequently expanded into the Congo Free 
State, which, recognised by the European powers 
assembled at the conference at Berlin in the year 
1885, has the following boundaries : The northern 
bank from the mouth, with a strip, of territory 
averaging about 60 miles in width, as far as 
Manyanga, situated about 240 miles from Banana, 
the entrance part of the river. At Manyanga 
the French territoiy commences and continues 
along the north bank, passing Stanley Pool as 
far as the Mobangi. The territory of the Congo 
Free State recommences at this river, and the 
boundary line runs along the left bank as far as 
the fotirth parallel of N. latitude, which then be- 
comes the northern boundary of the central portion 
of the state. 


The southern boundary line commences on the 
river Congo at Wango-Wango, about 100 miles 
from its mouth, from thence it runs along the 
parallel of Nokki till it meets the river Kwa, after 
which it follows the 6th parallel of S. latitude. Its 
eastern boundary is not accurately defined, but it 
is supposed to follow the watershed of the Nile and 
Congo to the north-east, and to comprise, on the 
south-east, the basin of the Congo where it does 
not conflict with previous interests. 

The Congo Free State is governed by an admin- 
istrative bureau at Brussels, consisting of three 
secretariats-— Control, Finance, and Foreign Affairs, 
under the direct supervision of His Majesty the 
King of the Belgians ; also by an administrator on 
the Congo who lias his headquarters at Boma, 60 
miles from the sea, on the right bank of the river. 
The state has stations at Banana, Vivi, Boma, and 
Matadi on the Lower Congo; at Lukungu, Issangila, 
Manyanga, Lutete on the Middle Congo; and at 
Leopoldville, Kinshassa, Kwamouth, Lukolela, 
Equator, Bangala, and Stanley Falls on the Upper 
Congo. Besides these the state has erected two 
stations on the Kasai, Luebo, and Luluaberg. All 
imports are free, and only such export duties are 
levied as are necessary to carry on the work of 
administration. It has a coinage and postal 
service, and has entered into the Postal Union. 
A road has been surveyed between Matadi and 
Leopoldville, and by the introduction of ox-wagons 
the facilities for transport will be largely increased. 
It is intended to follow this up by a railway. Its 
present income is derived from an endowment of 
£40,000 a year bestowed upon it by His Majesty 
the King of the Belgians, and such other sums as 
are produced by its export dues. 

Tlie inhabitants of the Congo basin belong to 
what has been termed the Bantu race. They are 
a happy, inoffensive people, not so dark as the Fan 
or Ethiopian. Split up into numberless tribal com- 
munities, they can offer but slight resistance to the 
advance of civilisation ; and as they are born traders, 
they take very readily to commerce. The dialects 
throughout the country are very numerous, but 
many of them would appear to have a common 
origin (see Bantu). Even the Swaheli language, 
spoken by the natives of Zanzibar (who come as 
porters, &c. into this region), has much in common 
with the Kislii Congo, or language spoken on the 
west coast. Of this typical member of the Bantu 
family, the Rev. W. II oh nan Bentley has furnished 
an excellent Dictioncmj and Grammar ( Lend. 1888 ). 
The religion is mainly fetichisrn; and domestic 
slavery exists everywhere. This must not be 
confounded with tlie slave-trade of the Arabs, 
and presents none of the revolting cnielties which 
have aroused the indignation of the civilised 
world. 

Much has been said and written about the 
climate. It is purely tropical, the average tem- 
perature ranging between 78° and 82°. Malarial 
evers, especially on the coast, are not infrequent; 
but with care and attention to diet Europeans can 
remain in the country for several yearn without 
change. The interior has been found to be more 
healthy than on the coast. 

The principal products are ivory, palm-oil, palm- 
kernels, india-rubber, various gums, pound-nuts, 
camwood, beeswax, orchilla, &c. The country, 
however, is still undeveloped. Wild coffee, tobacco, 
and hill rice are cultivated on the upper river, also 
various kinds of maize and sorghum. Tropical 
fruits, such as bananas, pine apples, and mangos, 
abound. The total value of the special exports 
(principally ivory and palm-oil and kernels) from 
tlie Congo in 1887 was returned at £79,218, and 
of the general exports at £306,720. No minerals 
of importance have as yet been discovered. 
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The population of the state has been variously 
estimated at from twenty to forty millions of people, 
but to arrive at any correct deductions on this 
point with our present data is impossible. 

History has shown that the introduction of 
civilisation into new and wild countries demands 
time and patience. The advance that has been 
made by the Congo Free State has been exception- 
ally rapid, and from the great natural and physical 
advantages it possesses, as well as from the peace- 
ful nature and trailing qualities of its inhabitants, 
it will no doubt become, under its present enlight- 
ened ruler, the most important state in Central 
Africa. See map of Africa in Vol. I., and the 
articles Africa, Stanley; also Stanley, Through 
the Dark Continent (1878), and The Congo and the 
Founding of its Free State (1885); H. H. Johnston, 
The River Congo from its mouth to Jlolobo ( 1884) ; 
Bentley, Life on the Congo (1887); Coquilhat, Sur 
le Ilaut Congo (1888). 

Congo Snake. See Ampiiiuma. 

Congregation (Lat. con, ‘together;’ grex, ‘a 
flock ’ ), an assembly, generally a religious assembly ; 
in its most ordinary use, an assembly of Christians 
met in one place for worship (see ClUJRCll). — In the 
liomnn Catholic Church, it often designates a sort 
of board of cardinals, prelates, and divines, to 
which is intrusted the management of some im- 
portant branch of the affairs of the church. Thus 
the Congregation of the Index examines books and 
decides on their fitness for general perusal (see 
INDEX). The Congregation de Propaganda Fide is 
instituted for the propagation of the Roman Catho- 
lic faith and the government of the church in 
non-Catholic countries (see Propaganda). The 
Congregation of Relies inquires into the genuine- 
ness of supposed relics. The Congregation of the 
Holy Office takes cognisance of heresies, &o. (see 
Inquisition ). The Congregation of Rites regulates 
the festivals and offices of new saints. There are 
numerous other congregations. The word is also 
used in the Church of Home to describe com- 
munities of ecclesiastics who live together under 
rule, but without being bound by vow, or at least 
by solemn vow. Such are the Congregation of the 
Oratory , the Congregation of the most Holy Re- 
deemer , usually called Kedemptorists, &c. 
Congregationalists. See Independents. 

Congress, an assembly either of sovereign 
princes, or of the delegated representatives of sove- 
reign states, for the purpose of considering matters 
of international interest. Even in America, though 
the term Inis now a different meaning, it had a 
similar origin, the first congress being that of the 
delegates from the various British colonies, who 
met on the 7th October 1705, for the purpose 
of considering their grievances. Previous to sign- 
ing a treaty of peace, a meeting of plenipoten- 
tiaries usually takes place, to which the name of a 
congress is sometimes applied, though it seems more 
properly to be reserved for those more important 
meetings at which extensive schemes of future 
policy are determined on, and the balance of power 
amongst the various European states readjusted. 
To this class belonged the famous Congress of 
^yienna in 1815; that of Carlsbad in 1819, for 
litfolating the affairs of Germany ; that of Paris 
'm. end of the .Russian war of 1854-56; and 
I’ Berlin after the Russo-Turkish war of 
There is scarcely any difference between 
land a diplomatic Conference (q.v.). 
ha of the United Status. The 
iy of the United States is called the 
► United States, and copyright issd in u.s. 
qate, elected by the by j. b. Lippincott 
bhe several states, company. 

Representatives, elected by the 
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direct votes of the people. It is supreme within its 
constitutional limits, deriving its powers directly 
from the people. By constitutional provision con- 
gress lias certain direct, express powers, and such 
implied powers jus are necessary to carry these into 
effect. It convenes on the first Monday in Decem- 
ber in each year, and receives from the president of 
the United States his annual message, ( giving in- 
formation of Die state of the Union, and containing 
such suggestions and recommendations as bo may 
judge expedient and necessary. 

Express Powers . — Congress lias power to impose 
and collect taxes, duties, imports, and excises, to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States. This grant 
of sovereign power is independent of state control, 
and is limited only by the provision in the constitu- 
tion that the duties, imposts, and excises si \ all be 
uniform throughout the United States. 

Congress lias power to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States, to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations, and among the several states 
and with the Indian tribes. It has the exclusive 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalisa- 
tion, and uniform laws on the subject of bank- 
ruptcies throughout the United States; to coin 
money, regulate the value thereof and of foreign 
coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures ; 
to provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the 
securities and current coin of the United States; 
and to establish post-offices and post-roads. Con- 
gress lias power to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts, by securing for limited times to 
authors and inventors the exclusive light to their 
respective writings and discoveries; to constitute 
tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court ; to define 
and punish piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

Congress alone has power to declare war, grant 
letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 
cerning captures ou land and water. It can raise 
and support armies, may provide and maintain a 
navy, and make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces. Congress has power to pro- 
vide for calling forth the militia of the several 
states for the purpose of executing the United 
States laws, to suppress insurrections, and repel 
invasions, and to provide for organising, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such 
part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States; reserving to the states respec- 
tively the appointment of the officers, and the 
authority of training the militia, according to the 
discipline prescrilied by congress. 

Congress exercises exclusive legislative control in 
all cases whatsoever over the District of Columbia 
(the seat of government of the United States), and 
over all places purchased for the erection of forts, 
magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings. Congress lias power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, and to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into execution' 
all powers vested by the constitution in the govern- 
ment of the United States, or in any department 
or oflices thereof. 

Constitutional Limitations. — Congress cannot 
nass a bill of attainder or any ex post facto law. 
Neither can it lay any tax or duty upon articles 
exported from any state, or give preference to the 
ports of one state over those of another, by any 
regulation of commerce or revenue ; nor can it 
compel vessels hound to or from one state to enter, 
clear, or pay duties in another. It cannot enact a 
law taking from the citizen his private property 
for public use without compensation therefor. 

Congress cannot make any law respecting an 
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establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or abridging tne freedom of speech 
or of the press, or denying the right of the people 
peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances. Congress cannot 
enact any law that will render the people insecure 
in their persons, houses, papers, and effects from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; or authorise 
any warrants to issue but upon probable cause 
supported by oath or affirmation, particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. Congress has no power to 
take from a person accused of crime his right to 
a speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of 
the state or district wherein the crime was com- 
mitted ; or bis right to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation, to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him, and to have compulsory 

E roeess for obtaining witnesses in his favour; or 
is right to be defended by counsel. It cannot 
enact a law requiring excessive bail, imposing 
excessive fines, or inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishments. 

Senate .— 'The senate is composed of two senators 
from each state, chosen by the legislature thereof 
for a term of six years, so arranged that one-third 
of all the senators shall go out every two years. 
No person is eligible for the office of senator unless 
he is thirty years of age, has been a citizen of the 
United States nine years, and is an inhabitant of 
the state for which lie is chosen. The senate is 
presided over by the vice-president of the United 
States, but in case that officer is acting president 
of the United States, or is unable to preside, the 
senate elects a presiding officer pro tempon. It 
chooses all its other officers. The senate has the 
sole power to try impeachments presented by the 
House of Representatives, and when sitting in 
that capacity the senators are sworn or affirmed. 
Should the president of the United States l>e on 
trial, the chief- justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States presides, and two- thirds of the 
senate may convict, upon which judgment of 
removal from office and disqualification to hold any 
office of honour, trust, or profit under the United 
States may bo pronounced. 

Home of Representatives . — The House of Repre- 
sentatives is composed of members chosen every 
second year by the people of the several states. 
It elects a Speaker to preside over its deliberations, 
and all its other officers. No person can be a re- 
presentative in congress who has not attained the 
age of twenty-five years and been seven years a 
citizen of the United States, and he must be an 
inhabitant of the state in which he is chosen. 

The representatives are apportioned among the 
several states according to the number of their 
inhabitants respectively, counting the whole num- 
ber of persons m each state, excluding Indians not 
taxed. Rut when the right to vote at any election 
for the choice of electors for president and vice- 
president of the United States, representatives in 
congress, the executive and judicial officers of a 
state, or the members of the legislature thereof, is 
denied to any of the male inhabitants of such state, 
being twenty-one years of age and citizens of the 
United States, or is in any way abridged, except 
for participation in rebellion or other crime, by con- 
stitutional provision the basis of representation is 
reduced in the proportion which tne number of 
such male citizens bears to the whole number of 
male citizens twenty-one years of age in such 
state. The first article of the United States Con- 
stitution provides that there shall not bo more than 
one representative to every 30, 000 inhabitants, but 
the apportionment made February 25, 1882, after 
the tenth census, gave in 1888 one representative 
to every 150,000 inhabitants, or 325 in all. Each 
131 


organised territory of the United States is entitled 
to send one delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, who may take part in the debates but cannot 
vote. 

The House of Representatives has the sole power 
of impeachment of the executive and judicial 
officers of the United States, and must present the 
charges on which it rests to the senate for trial. 
Each house is judge of the elections, returns, and 
qualifications or its own members, and a majority 
constitute a quorum to do business ; but a less 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may 
be authorised to compel the attendance of absent 
members. 

Each house determines the rules of its own pro- 
cedure, and may punish its members for disorderly 
behaviour, and also may compel the attendance of 
witnesses before its committees, and inflict punish- 
ment for contempt of its authority. 

Each house must keep a journal of its proceed- 
ings, and must publish the same (excepting such 
parts as may in their judgment require secrecy), 
and at the desire of one-fifth of the members 
present, the yeas and nays of the members voting 
on any question must be entered on the journal. 
Rut neither house, during the session of congress, 
without the consent of the other, can adjourn for 
more than three days, nor to any other place than 
that in which the two houses shall be sitting. 

No senator or representative may be appointed 
to any civil office under the authority of the United 
States which shall have been created during the 
time for which he was elected, and no person hold- 
ing any office under the United States can, during 
his continuance in office, be a member of either 
house of congress. 

Members of congress are privileged from arrest, 
except for treason, felony, and breach of the peace, 
during their attendance upon their public duties. 

Two-thirds of the senators present must concur 
in any treaty which may be made, and in all 
appointments by the president of ambassadors, or 
other public ministers and consuls, judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and such 
other officers whose appointments are not other- 
wise provided for. 

By the amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States, abolishing slavery, guaranteeing 
civil rights, the validity of the public debt of the 
United States, and forbidding the denial or abridg- 
ment of the United States citizen’s right to vote on 
account of race, colour, or previous condition of 
servitude, congress Is empowered to enforce these 
provisions by appropriate legislation. 

When any person, having taken an oath to 
support the constitution of the United States, as 
an executive or judicial officer of the United States 
or of any state, or as a member of congress or state 
legislature, is, by article xiv. of the United States 
constitution, ineligible to the position of senator 
or representative, or elector of president and vice- 
president of the United States, or to any office, 
civil or military, under the government of the 
United States, from having engaged in insurrec- 
tion or rebellion against the same, congress is 
empowered to remove this disability by a two- 
thirds vote of both houses. 

Acts of Congress are the legislative enactments 
of the two houses of congress. Rills may originate in 
either house (except bills for raising revenue, which 
must originate in the House of Representatives ), and 
be introduced by any memlier, and may l>e amended 
in either house. They are usually referred to the 
appropriate standing committee for examination 
anil report ; and are read a first, second, and third 
time before being put upon their final passage, 
being subject to modification or amendment and 
discussion, according to the rules in each house. 
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After a bill lias been passed by both bouses, it is 
presented to the president of the United States for 
his approval and signature. If he approves and 
signs it, it becomes a law. Tf he does not approve 
it, the president returns it, with bis objections, to 
the house in which it originated; and that house 
must enter his objections at large upon its journal, 
and proceed to reconsider it. If after reconsider- 
ation it is passed by a two-thirds vote, it is sent to 
the other house with the presidents objections, by 
which it shall likewise lie reconsidered, and if 
approved by two-thirds of that house, it becomes a 
law ; the vote in both houses must be taken by 1 
yeas and nays, and the names of the voters for or 
against are entered upon the journal of each house 
respectively. If the bill is not returned by the 
president within ten days (Sundays excepted), it 
becomes a law in the same manner as it he had 
signed it, unless congress by adjournment prevents 
its return, in which ease it does not become a law. 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the 
concurrence of both houses is necessary (except 
adjournment) must likewise he presented to the 
president after passage, and in ease of his dis- 
approval (or veto) must he repassed by a two- 
thirds vote in the same manner as bills, in order 
to become a law notwithstanding bis objections. 

The sessions of congress usually continue during 
several months, but congress can adjourn at any 
time by the concurrence of a majority of l>otli 
houses. If, however, congress adjourns without 
passing the appropriation hills necessary for the 
expenses of government, or in other emergencies, 
a special session of congress may he called by the 
president of the United States. Each congress 
ends on the fourth day of March, every second 
year, at 12 o’clock noon. 

Congreve, Richard, Positivist, was horn 
September 4, 1818, and educated under Arnold at 
Rugby, passing afterwards to Wadliam College, 
Oxford, of which he became successively scholar, 
fellow, and tutor, but resigned after having become 
definitively a disciple of Comte. Tn 1855 he pub- 
lished a good edition of Aristotle’s Politics. Later 
works are Lectures on the Roman Empire of the 
West (1855); Elizabeth of England (1802); The 
Catechism of Positivist Religion (1858); Essays: 
Political , Social, and Religious ( 1874 ) ; besides many 
propagandist sermons ami addresses. 

Congreve, William, the greatest master of 
the English comedy of repartee, as distinguished 
from the humoristic or Jonsonian comedy which 
it replaced, was bom at Bardsey, near Leeds, and 
baptised on February 10, 1009 ( 1*070). As a school- 
boy he was educated at Kilkenny, and as an under- 
graduate at Trinity College, Dublin. And if this 
does really make an English gentleman an Irish 
one, as certain writers learned in ‘ racial mixings ’ 
have generously assumed, Congreve’s genius niay 
be taken as another proof that English wit, like 
English poetry, is the outcome of that mysterious 
‘ Celtic element,’ or breath of the ‘Celtic Titan’ 
discovered by the late Matthew Arnold. After the 
completion of bis education, Congreve returned to 
England, and began life in London, where, like 
Wycherley, and, indeed, like many another man of 
letters, he entered upon the study of the law— an 
arid study, as is generally supposed, for a wit, and 
yet one which (being the study of the practical logic 
of life) does more "than any other, it has been 
said, to solidify and strengthen the disparate forces 
of the intellect in whatsoever field those forces may 
afterwards come to be exercised. Entered at the 
Middle Temple, but finding, as Leigh Hunt says, 
that ‘ having family as well as wit and scholarship,* 
he could ‘make way in life without a profession,’ 
Congreve invaded very early the literary arena 


where ‘ family and wit and scholarship were in 
those old days of more account than would now 
seem possible’ His first publication was Incognita, 
or Love and Duty Reconciled, a novel of cross-pur- 
poses and disguises, based partly on reminiscences 
of the method of Shakespeare’s fancy-plays, and 
partly on reminiscences of a very different dramatic 
method, that of the new prose comedy which, 
invented by Etheredge, had been very greatly 
strengthened by Wycherley. When Dr Johnson 
said of this novel that lie ‘ would rather praise it 
than read it,’ he spoke with his usual sagacity — 
indeed, he may he said to have marked out a course 
of criticism which has found high favour among 
succeeding critics of fiction — a course which is, no 
doubt, as wise as amiable in regard to nine novels 
out of any given ten. But whether the tenth, the 
novel to he read as well as praised, should properly 
be Rasscfas or Incognita seems to depend, now as 
then, on the temper and the constitution of the 
praiser. If Rasselas is the more instructive, Incog- 
nita is the more amusing. For though to laugh 
with the author is difficult, to laugh at him is easy 
enough, and laughter is certainly good. Congreve s 
novel is rich in ‘cultismo’ of that highly ornate 
kind which has at intervals illuminated modern 
literature from Gongora to Dr Chivers. Such a 
passage as that in which Congreve talks about his 
heroine's employing one of Cupid’s pen-feathers ‘ to 
pick her teeth ’ would have satisfied even such 
masters of style as the author , of Polyphemus and 
the author of Eonchs of Ruby. 

That a story so full of that silly mock -sentiment 
then in vogue — stuff which would now make even 
sclioi#- girls laugh — should have been written by the 
great wit and humorist of Taivc for Lore- -that the 
story should have had a very great success among 
those same cynical beaux and brazen belles who 
were in the habit of sitting out She Would if She 
Could and the Country Wife — would he incredible 
diil we not remember the still more astonishing fact 
that the love-passion — the passion which Shake- 
speare and Ford and the rest, of the Shakespearian 8 
had delineated so powerfully- -was, judging from 
the literature of Congreve’s time, wiped out as 
by a sponge from the English character. It is not 
enough to say that as soon as the wits of the 
coffee-houses attempted to touch the love-passion 
their sense of humour straightway fled : their 
common sense lied too ; they became idiots, posi- 
tive idiots. As far as date of publication goes, 
Congreve’s novel was followed by his translation of 
the eleventh satire of Juvenal. This appeared in 
Drvden’s Juvenal and Persius , dated 1693, but 
actually published in 1692. From Dryden, to 
whom he had been introduced it is ’ said by 
Sontherne, Congreve received unvarying kindness 
— kindness which was answered by unvarying 
grat itude, or rather by that generosity of recogni- 
tion among fine spirits— the sublimation of grati- 
tude— which is said to be undreamed of by smaller 
souls. In J anuary 1 693 appeared Congreve's comedy 
the Old Bachplot', under the auspices of Dryden — 
‘then as now a living and immortal witness to the 
falsehood of the vulgar charge which taxes the 
greater among the Hoots with jealousy or envy, the 
natural badge and brand of the smallest that would 
claim a place among their kind.’ But if Dryden 
was free from envy, the disease which, according 
to the above skilful diagnosis by Mr Swinburne, 
afflicts poetasters and criticasters alone, not less 
free from this literary leprosy was Congreve him- 
self. This is what makes him, notwithstanding his 
rank- worship, so interesting as a personality ; this 
is what also makes the other comic dramatists 
Etheredge and Van hrugh interesting, ho interesting, 
that we would fain, if we dared, condone even suck 
sms against the sanctities of art as theirs ; they 
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were free from the disease which it seems feeds the 
lower slopes of Parnassus with poisonous air. No 
three writers were ever more generally beloved — 
none were ever beloved more deservedly than these. 
And even Wycherley — he whose literary sins were 
the most grievous of all — was, on account of his fine 
social qualities, called * Manly Wycherley.’ That 
a corrupt court should have spoiled such men as 
these is, among all the heavy impeachments of the 
Restoration, the heaviest. 

Congreve’s freedom from the fussy egotism of 
the litorator served him in good stead in regard 
to the Old Bachelor. Dryden, while declaring that 
he ‘never saw such a first play in his life,’ hinted 
at the same time that a great deal of skilful 
manipulation was required before it could be safely 
placed upon the boards. And he and Southernc 
and Mayn waring, who set about manipulating it, 
seem to have bad from Congreve carte blanche to do 
with it as they liked. The brilliant success of the 
Old Bachelor — a play whose merits were of entirely 
a literary kinfl — is evidence of the enormous change 
, that has come over play goers since those days. 
Congreve’s second comedy, the Double Dealer , which 
appeared in the November of 1003, was more firmly 
knit, and in every way stronger than the Old 
Bachelor , but the satire on the morals of the time 
— especially on the meanness and heartless treachery 
in sexual relations which had become the fashion of 
the court, was administered in too serious a temper 
to please an audience composed largely of the very 
people satirised. The empty-headed beaux and 
callous women who went to the theatre went there 
to be amused, not to be sermonised. Rut besides 
this repellent quality, the play suffered from n. want 
•of dramatic illusion greater in a certain sense than 
even the Old Bachelor had displayed. An audience 
•can scarcely he interested in the doings of a villain 
who every few minutes comes to the footlights in 
•order to assure them what a consummate villain he 
is, and on what admirable psychological principles 
his creator has fashioned him, nor yet m a hero 
who lets a villain do what he will in order that the 
dramatist’s plot may he conveniently worked out. 
In stage craft Congreve was always weaker than 
Vanbrugh and Wycherley, but the weakness made 
itself specially conspicuous here. 

It was to this play that was prefixed Dryden’s 
famous verses ‘To my dear friend, Mr Congreve,’ 
verses whose generosity passes into pathos. Con- 
greve’s next publication was the Mourning Muse 
of Alexis , a poetic dialogue upon the subject of 
•Queen Mary’s death, as full of artificial conceits as 
his novel. Lone for Lone , the finest prose comedy 
in the English language, finished in 1694, was pro- 
duced at the ‘theatre in Little Lincolns Tnn Fields’ 
in 1695. It has an abandonment of humour, an 
irresistible rush of sparkling merriment, such as 
Congreve's previous plays had not promised. In 
judging of its qualities we must not forget that 
in comedy as in tragedy — in prose as in verse — 
nothing is really informed by artistic vitality 
which lacks the rhythmic rush horn of creative 
enjoyment. To him who is really and truly organ- 
ised to write, whether in verse or in prose, there is 
always in the genuine exercise of his faculty a sense 
•of sport as delightful as it is deep, an exhilaration 
that cannot be simulated ami that cannot l>e sup- 
plied to the nervous system of the true writing man 
tv any other stimulant. Not all the Paradis arti - 
jtciels summoned up by the genii of Opium, Hash- 
ish, or Alcohol, can. compete with the true paradise 
which the Genius of the Inkhorn throws open to the 
born 1 iterator when the impulse is really upon him. 
And as surely as the hilarity of artistic creation is 
seen in Aristophanes, in Lucian, in Rabelais, in 
Shakespeare, in Swift, in Dickens, is it seen in 
Congreve’s Love for Love. No wonder then that of 


all his plays it was the last to he banished from the 
stage. So late as 1842 Macready revived it (modi- 
fied of course) at Drury Lane, and this was followed 
by still later revivals, the last of all being a version 
of the play in three acts, compressed by Mr .John 
Holliugshcad at the Gaiety Theatre in November 
1871, with Miss Cavendish in Angelica and Miss 
Fai-ren in True. In Lore for Lore culminated the 
prose comedy of England. Abundant and brilliant 
as is the wit, the coruscations do not, as in Con- 
greve’s other plays, outdazzle tho sweeter and 
softer light of the humour. Tho characterisa- 
tion is true, true under the conditions which, 
as he himself admirably said in his letter to 
Dennis, the comedian must always work under. 

‘ The distance of the stage,’ says he, ‘ requires the 
figure represented to be something better than the 
life ; and, sure, a picture may have features larger 
in proportion and yet be very like the original. If 
this exactness of quantity were to be observed in 
wit, as some would have it in humour, what would 
become of those characters that arc designed for 
men of wit ? I believe, if a poet should steal a dia- 
logue of any length from the extempore discourse 
of the two wittiest men upon earth, he would find 
the scene but coldly received by the town.’ 

Some of the characterisation, such as that of 
Angelica, is really beautiful, while some, like that 
of Sir Sampson Legend, in its genial breadth passes 
from the comedy of artifice into absolute comedy, 
and is almost Shakespearian. In 1697 Congreve’s 
one tragedy, the Mourning Bride, appeared. The 
honours it received in the last century were as 
excessive as the contempt it has met with in this. 
No doubt it is full of improbabilities, hut it shows 
a considerable power of invention of melodramatic 
I if not of tragic incident. The purely theatric and 
| scenic qualities of the second act are of a most 
original, if not of high order, and with the scenic 
appliances of our own day might he made theatric- 
ally effective. Of course, however, it is cold — 
cold as those ‘ monumental caves of death ’ which 
‘ shot a chillness ’ to the ‘ trembling hearts’ of Drs 
Johnson and Blackmorc — and nothing could really 
warm it. 

Between the date of the Mourning Bride and 
that of Congreve’s last comedy, the Way of the 
World , lie was busily occupied, in company with 
several others, in the famous Jeremy Collier con- 
troversy, defending the morality of the new stage. 
The great mistake of Congreve’s life was this — 
of defending his plays on moral grounds. To ‘ let 
well alone ’ is wise : to let ill alone is perhaps wiser 
still. Of all sins, that of producing harmful litera- 
ture is the blackest. It is the peculiar glory of 
letters that stronger than king or kaiser is he who 
writes strongly. It is so to-day : it was so when 
the warrior kings of Nineveh went out to reap 
glory— i.e., to slay and Hay— in order to furnish 
the scribe with subjects— in order that the scribe 
should, in bas-relief and cuneiform character, 
record their doings. Hence, in the truest and 
deepest sense, to write is, as Bishop Butler has said, 
to act ; and if, as he declares, ‘ endeavouring to force 
upon our minds a practical sense of virtue, or to 
beget in others that practical sense of it which a 
man really has himself, is a virtuous act,’ what, 
on the other hand, was the act of him who wrote 
certain scenes in the Double Dealer and Love for 
Lone? 

And yet even this new stage was not without 
one saving grace till Congreve defended it ; it had 
a frankness in sin : that was something at least. 
Its place was not alongside those filthy French 
fictions of our own time which, while pandering 
to the bestial side of man, set up an impudent 
pretence of doing so for the good of his soul. But 
Congreve in his lame defence condescended to 
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the part of the hvpm-rite— condescended to exploit 
Aristotle’s paradox about comedy hein" an uuita- 
tion of bad characters — an imitation with an ethi- 
cal end ; as if such comedy as his had anything 
to do with ethical ends! ‘ Notwithstanding the 
conventional tags at the end of Congreves plays 
—tags which had no serious meaning, and were 
meant to have none — the 4 Seventh Hell 1 of the 
Hypocrite could never claim the author of Love 
for Love until he set about defending that play. 
Better to leave ill alone, we say. 

Congreve’s last play, the Way of the World, was 
produced in 1700. Though quite as full of intellec- 
tual brilliance as Love for Love , and evidently 
written with more care, not to say labour, it Lacks 
the humorous impulse which we have seen in Con- 
greve’s masterpiece. The glitter is that of icicles 
in the sunlight. The wit of the dialogue is not 
sufficiently held in hand to work out the characters 
and the plot. In a word, it comes more completely 
than does any other of Congreve’s plays within the 
scope of the Duke of Buckinghamshire's strictures 
upon the comedy of repartee : 

Another fault, which often docs befal, 

Is when the wit of some great poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all, 

That ev’n his fools speak sense, as if possest, 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest, 

If once the justness of each jNirt be lost, 

Well may we laugh, but at the poet’s cost. 

This play was received with comparative coldness, 
and Congreve wrote no more for the stage ; hut he 
lived till January 1729. Socially his life was one 
unbroken success. Physical sullering he had, but 
most of it was the result perhaps of his own youth- 
ful indiscretions. Kneller's portrait shows him to 
have been a handsome man with dark eyes. His 
career shows him to have been a man of line genius 
who, smitten with the English canker of rank- 
worship, succeeded in half-misprising his endow- 
ments and living and dying genteel. He amassed 
a fortune, ami left it not to his greatest friend 
Mrs Bracegirdle, a woman of genius, of surpassing 
beauty, and most lovable nature, who hail sacri- 
ficed everything for him, hut to the Duchess of 
Marlborough, who, after his death, had a waxen 
statue of him made — a statue which sat at her 
table in his very clothes, and nodded mechanically 
over the dinner at Her Grace’s smallest joke, even 
as lie had used to nod in the flesh. Socially, we 
say his life was one unbroken success ; and m his 
death he and gentility were not divided. 

Congreve. Sm William, inventor of the 
Congreve rocket, was horn 20th May 1772, the 
eldest son of William Congreve, Comptroller of the 
Royal Laboratory at Woolwich, created a baronet 
in 1812. Young Congreve passed through the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich, and in 1808, after a long 
series of experiments, contrived the Congreve 
rocket. It was tried in the Basque roads in 1809, 
and at Leipzig in 1818, scarcely with the success 
that was expected. Honours were heaped on 
Congreve; lie was elected F.R.S., and returned to 
parliament in 1812. Two years later lie succeeded 
to the baronetcy and his father’s place. He died 
at Toulouse, 16th May 1828. See Rocket. 

Coni, or Cuneo, capital of an Italian province, 
stands in a fruitful district, 48 miles SW. of Turin 
by rail. It has a line cathedral, lately restored. 
It was once strongly fortified, and a place of great 
strategic importance. Its chief manufactures are 
silk, cotton, and paper. Pop. ( 1881 ) 12,413. 

Conic Sections. See Cone, Circle, Ellipse, 
Parabola, and Hyperbola. 

Coiliferap. This important and interesting 
order of dicotyledons attained its maximum import- 
ance during past geological periods ; its world -wide 
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geographical distribution and strongly marked 
family ami generic differences being in this way 
explained — i.e. when we regard the existing forms 
as the survivors of a larger and once predominant 
coniferous Horn, which has been in good part dis- 
placed by the more recent and higher monocotyle- 
donous and dicotyledonous (angiospermous) forms. 
About 300 species, included in about 33 genera, 
now remain. Leaving the questions of ih>ral mor- 
phology and minute structure which separate the 
conifers (along with Cyeads and Gnetacea*) from 
the remaining phanerogams or 1 angiospmms * to 
the article Gymnosperms, it may be most profit- 
able here to make a rapid survey of the most import- 
ant groups of the order, with their principal types. 
Various systems of classification have been pro- 
pounded ; an old and widely adopted one recognises 
three sub-orders, the pines (Ahietineie), <v presses 
( Cupressinem ), and yews (Taxmen*). Since, how- 
ever, the first two of these are much less widely 
separated from each other than from the third, 
later systematists are returning to th£ classification 
of Lind ley, and regard these as making up a single 
sub-order (Pinoideie) equivalent to the yew (Taxo- 
idea* ). On account of the exceptional importance 
of this order, alike in forestry and horticulture, 
a brief enumeration of the families of these sub- 
orders, with mention of their most important species, 
may now be given. 

Commencing with the Ahietineie division of 
Pinoideie, we find three families, the pines 
proper ( Abiclincc ), Araucarias (Aratwaru/ar), and 
Taxodiums ( Taxodiuar ). The genus Abies (in- 
cluding Picea) consists of evergreen trees, or 
sometimes shrubs, in which the linear and always 
more or less completely needle-shaped leaves arise 
singly, and are never clustered in branchlets, while 
the scales of the cones are not thickened at the tip. 
The list may he headed by the Spruce Fir, or Nor- 
way Spruce (A. exrclm), one of our commonest 
trees, while A. Douglas if A. nobilis , and other 
Californian species are of special beauty as trees 
and value as timber, with other species too numer- 
ous to mention. The old Linnean genus Pinus 
(from which the firs, larches, and cedars have been 
separated off as Abies, Larix, and Cedrus respect- 
ively ) still includes about 1(X) species, easily dis- 
tinguished from Aides by the grouping or the 
leaves upon arrested branchlets, the thickening 
of the tips of the cone-scales, and other characters. 
Among the more important species, P. sylvestris 
(the Scotch fir), P. attstriara (the Austrian pine), P. 
Lctrieio (the Corsican pine), P. Pinaster (the cluster 
‘pine), and P. Pinea (the stone pine of southern 
Europe), may be first mentioned, alike on account 
of their frequency of occurrence in forests and 
plantations in Europe, and as agreeing in having 
usually only two leaves oil each branchlet. A 
large and ehiefiy Californian series agrees in having 
three leaves on each sheath. Of these, P. insignis 
(the Oregon pitch pine), P. lknthamiana , and P. 
radiata may he mentioned ; finally a series, usually 
five-leaved, includes the Weymouth Pine and White 
Pine of North-east America {P. Strobus ), the 
Siberian Stone Pine {P. Cemf/ra), &c. Of the allied 
genus Larix (see Larch) only L. etmmaa { deci- 
de a ) need here he mentioned, while of Cedrus (see 
Cedar) C. L'ibanns and C. Deodar a are of special 
importance. The Araucariinie are familiarly re- 
presented by the A. imbricatu of Chili, so common 
in suburban gardens (see Araucaria), and other 
more graceful but usually less hardy species; as 
also by the important Kauri pine and otner species 
of Dammam (q.v.). 

The Taxodiinre include a number of very import- 
ant trees, notably the curious umbrella pine ( Sciad- 
opitys) of Japan, Cunninghamia sinensis of China, 
and the colossal Sequoia ( Wellingtonia gigantea ) 
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of California, with its allied species (see Sequoia). 
in addition to these we may mention also the 
Japanese Cedar ( Cryntomeria japonica , the Vir- 
ginian Bald Cypress ( Taxodiwn distich urn). 

Among the Cunressinea* we have first the 
cypresses proper, wnicli includes besides the well- 
known genus Cupressus (see Cypress) the closely 
allied Retinospora of Japan. Juniperus (see Juni- 
per) alone forms another sub-family ; while Thuja 
(see Arbor Vita:) with its immediate allies Thu- 
jopsis and Liboccdrus constitute a third ; and 
Callitris with Actinostrobus and Fitzroya make 
up the fourth. 

Passing now to the sub-order of yews (Taxoidem) 
we have again two main divisions, the yews proper 
or Taxeie, and the Podocarpea\ Among the latter 
we shall only mention the oriental genus Podo- 
carpus, and the beautiful Dacrydiuni cuprcssinum 
of New Zealand ; but the former are of much 
greater variety ami importance ( see Y EW ). Besides 
the species of# Tax us, we have especially the Chinese 
and Japanese Cephalotaxus, tlie curious Ginkgo 
( Salisburict ) adiantifulia of the same region, to- 
gether with the Chinese and Californian species of 
Torreya. 

In addition to the general article Gymnospkums, 
and to those devoted to particular genera or species 
of conifers, the reader should especially consult 
Engler’s Pjtanvenfa milieu, both for a full summary 
of our present knowledge and copious references. 
For the purposes of the Englisn horticulturist 
Veitch’s Manual of Con if one is most exhaustive, 
while Gordon’s Pi net uni , and Hemsley’s Handbook 
of llardy Trees, etc. (Lond. 1877), will be found of 
service to the amateur. 

Coningtoil, John, a great classical scholar, 
was born at Boston, 10th August 1825. He was 
educated at Beverley, and for live years at Rugby, 
obtained a demyship at Magdalen College, Oxford, 
in 1843, and next year carried off, in the same term, 
the Hertford and Ireland scholarships. In 184(i he 
betook himself to University College, where he was 
elected to a fellowship two years later. Other 
distinctions he won were the chancellor’s prize for 
Latin verse, for an English essay, and for a Latin 
essay. Determining not to take orders, he tried 
the study of law, but soon abandoned it in disgust. 
In 1854 ho was appointed to the newly-founded 
chair of Latin Language and Literature at Oxford, 
which he filled until his untimely death at his 
native place, October 23, 1869. Tbe impulse that 
Conington’s lofty and contagious enthusiasm gave 
to classical scholarship and real culture in England 
was far more considerable than anything he was 
able to effect in the way of performance. His 
unique personality and the singular charm of his 
simple out serious nature made a profound and 
permanent impression upon his friends and pupils. 
His greatest work is his edition of Virgil (3 vols. 
1861-68), with its singularly subtle and suggestive 
essays. His edition of the Agamemnon ( 1848) and 
Choephori (1857) of Aeschylus are of less moment, 
though indeed the latter is admirable. In his last 
years ho gave himself much to translation, the 
results of which were his metrical version of the 
Odes of Horace (1863); the xEncid (1866), in 
Scott’s ballad-metre; the Iliad (1868), in the 
Spenserian stanza ; and the Satires and Epistles of 
Horace (1869), in the couplet of Pope. Of these 
the last is without doubt the most valuable. His 
^edition of Persius was published in 1872, and in the 
isame year his Miscellaneous Writings (2 vols.), with 
.a short Life by Professor H. J. S. Smith. 

Conirostrcs, a term often applied to a section 
of Passerine birds, characterised by a strong conical 
beak. It includes numerous families, and such 
types as weaver-birds, finches, sparrows, and larks. 


The character referred to is too external and adap- 
tive to be of much importance, and the term is too 
wide in its application to be of much use. It is 
better disused. 

Coniston Grits ami Flags, a series of sili- 
ceous sandstones, grits, flags, and conglomerates, 
belonging to the Silurian system of Cumberland, 
«&c. They take their name from Coniston in Lanca- 
shire, and attain a maximum thickness of probably, 
not less than 7000 feet. They are characterised — 
the finer grained beds (flags) especially — by the 
presence of many species of graptolites and other 
fossils. They are believed to be on the same 
geological horizon as the Denbighshire grits and 
flags of Wales. See Silurian System. 

Coniston Lake, in the English Lake District, 
lies in North Lancashire, at the east foot of the 
Coniston Fells, 9 miles W. of Bowness on Winder- 
mere, and 10 by rail NNE. of Foxfield Junction. 
It is 5 miles long, J mile broad, 147 feet above the 
sea, and its greatest depth is 260 feet. Its waters 
abound with trout and perch. On the east shore 
stand Ruskin’s home, Brantwood, and Tent House, 
once Tennyson’s residence. The Old Man of Conis- 
ton, to the north-west, is 2633 feet high. 

Contain. See Hemlock. 

Conjugal Rights. See Marriage. 

Conjugation, a term in Grammar applied to 
a connected view or statement of the inflectional 
changes of form that a verb undergoes in its 
various relations. See the articles Grammar and 
IN ELECTION. 

Conjugation of Cells, a mode of reproduc- 
tion in which two apparently similar cells unite, as 
in Amoeba, Diatoms, Spirogyra, &c. See AlujE, 
Dksmids, Diatoms, and Reproduction. 

Conjunction, in Astronomy, is one of the 
Aspects ( q. v. ) of the planets. Two heavenly bodies 
are in conjunction when they havo the same longi- 
tude— that is, when the same perpendicular to the 
ecliptic passes through both. If they have, at the 
same time, the same latitude— that is, if they are 
both equally far north or south of the ecliptic — they 
appear from the earth to be in the same spot of the 
heavens, and to cover one another. The sun and 
moon are in conjunction at the period of new moon. 
In the case of the inferior planets Mercury and 
Venus, there is an inferior conjunction when the 
planet is between the earth and the sun, and a 
superior when the sun is between the earth and the 
planet. In general, a heavenly body is in conjunc- 
tion with the sun when it is on the same side of the 
earth, and in a line with him ; and it is in opposi- 
tion to the sun when it is on the opposite side of 
the earth, the earth being in a line between it and 
the sun. Planets are invisible when in conjunction 
with the sun, except in rare cases when an inferior 
planet passes over the sun’s disc, and may be seen 
as a speck on his surface. Conjunctions are either 
geocentric or heliocentric , according as they are 
actually witnessed from the earth, or as they would 
be witnessed if observed from the sun. In observ- 
ing a conjunction from the earth’s surface it is 
usual to reduce the observation to what it would be 
if made from the earth’s centre ; by this means 
the exact times of conjunction are more accurately 
fixed, and the observations of one astronomer made 
available to every other, wherever he may be on the 
earth’s surface. Grand conj unctions arc tuose where 
several stars or planets are found together. Chinese 
history records one in the reign of the Emperor 
Tehuen-hiu (2514-2436 B.c.), which astronomers 
calculate to have actually taken place. 

Conjuring, as understood at the present day, 
signifies the production of effects apparently 
miraculous by natural means. 
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The art of producing apparently supernatural 
phenomena has been cultivated from remote an- 
tiquity. The earlier professors of the art claimed 
bond- Jide supernatural powers ; and in ages when 
the most elementary principles of physical science 
were unknown beyond a very limited circle, it was 
not difficult to gain credence for such a pretension. 
The modern conjurer makes no such claim, but 
tells the public frankly that his marvels are illusory, 
land rest either on personal dexterity or on some 
ingenious application of natural principles. Of the 
conjurers of remote antiquity we have few reliable 
records ; though it is a tolerably safe conjecture 
that the prestige of the ancient mysteries rested in 
no small degree upon effects of natural magic. It 
may also be gathered that the conjurers of old were 
familiar with certain forms of optical illusion, in 
which the use of plane and concave mirrors, and a 

J >artial anticipation of the principle of the magic- 
antern, played prominent parts. Chaucer men- 
tions illusions of his own day of which the above 
seems the most probable solution. In the accounts 
of very early writers, however, large deductions 
must be made for the comparative ignorance of the 
observer, and the desire, common to all narrators 
of extraordinary occurrences, to make the marvel 
as marvellous as possible. Perhaps the earliest 
really trustworthy authority is Reginald Scot, 
who" in his Discover ie of Witchcraft (1584) has 
enumerated the stock feats of the conjurers of his 
day. The list includes swallowing a knife ; burn- 
ing a card and reproducing it from the pocket 
of a spectator; passing a coin from one pocket 
to another ; converting money into counters, or 
counters into money ; conveying money into the 
hand of another person ; making a coin pass 
through a table, or vanish from a handkerchief ; 
tying a knot, and undoing it ‘by the power of 
words ; ’ taking beads from a string, the ends of 
which are held fast by another person ; making 
corn to pass from one box to another; turning 
wheat into flour ‘ by the power of words ; ’ burning a 
thread and making it whole again ; pulling ribbons 
from the mouth ; thrusting a knife into the head 
or arm ; putting a ring through the check ; and 
cutting of! a person’s head and restoring it to its 
former position. Strange to say, many of these 
feats, which were doubtless already old in the time 
of Scot, are still performed, with more or less varia- 
tion of detail, by conjurers at the present dav. 

The conjurers of Scot’s time, and even of much 
later date, were accustomed, in order to facilitate 
the substitutions on which a great part of their 
tricks depended, to wear an apron with pockets, 
known (from its resemblance to a game-bag ) as the 
giMctire. A later school suppressed this tell-tale 
article of costume, and used instead a table, with 
cover reaching nearly or quite to the ground. This 
table concealed an assistant, who worked most of 
the required transformations, &c., either handing 
the needful articles to the conjurer as he passed 
behind the table, or pushing them up through traps 
in the table-top. Conus the elder, a French con- 
jurer who flourished at the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, made a further improvement by discarding the 
concealed assistant, and using an undraped table 
with a secret shelf (now known as the servante) 
behind it, on which his substitutions were made. 
His immediate competitors did not follow his 
example, a whole generation of later conjurers, 
including Comte, Bosco, and Philippe, retaining 
the suggestive draped table. Its deatn-blow, how- 
ever, was struck by Robert Houdin (1805-71), with 
whom about 1844 a new era began. His miniature 
theatre in the Palais lloyal was remarkable for the 
elegant simplicity of its stage arrangements, and in 
particular for the complete suppression of the boitc 
& compare ( ‘ wooden confederate’), as Robert Houdin 


sarcastically terms it. The new style took with 
the public, and by degrees Robert Houdin’s con- 
temporaries found themselves compelled to follow 
bis example. 

To Robert Iloudin belongs the credit of devising 
some of the best-known and most ingenious pieces 
of magical apparatus, as also that of the applica- 
tion of electro-magnetism, then little understood, 
to the production of magical efl’ects. The well- 
known magic drum, that beats without visible 
drumsticks, the magic clock and bell, and the 
chest, light or heavy at command, are all fruits of 
his inventive genius. 

The most modern school of conjurers, following 
the lead of Wiljalba Frikell, and at present repre- 
sented by Hartz, Hermann, Buatier ae Kolta, Ver- 
beck, Lynn, Bertram, &c. , generally aim at pro- 
ducing their magical results with the minimum of 
visible apparatus. There are, however, signs of a 
reaction in favour of more spectacular illusions, 
such as those of Messrs Maskelyne a*id Cooke, in 
which the resources of optical and acoustic, as well 
as mechanical science, are laid under contribution 
in aid of conjuring proper. See the articles Magic 
and J UUGLEKS. 

For practical information as to the methods of conjurers, 
see Hoffmann’s Modern Magic (0th ed. 1880) and More 
Manic (1889); Sleight of Hand , by Edwin Sachs (2d 
ed. 1885); Robert Houdin’s Secret* de la Prestidigita- 
tion et de la Magie (1808; reprinted in 1878 under the 
title of Comment on devient Sorrier) and Magie et 
' Physique Amusante (1877); and an anonymous work, 
Rccueil de Tours de Physique Amusante (published by Be 
La Rue of Paris). The three last-named works have been 
translated into English by Hoffmann, under the titles of 
The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic , The Secrets of Stage 
Conjuring , and Drawing-room Conjuring respectively. 

Colliding, Roscoe, American politician, l>orn 
in Albany, New York, 30th October 1829, was 
admitted to the bar in 1850, sat in congress as a 
Republican in 1858-6*2 and 1864-66, and was elected 
to the United States senate in 1867, 1873, and 1879. 
He was now an influential member of bis party ; in 
j 1876 he received ninety -three votes for the presiden- 
i tial nomination, and, in 1880, by his support of 
j Grant, and his personal opposition to Blaine, divided 
! the Republicans into two sections. In 1881 lie and 
his colleague suddenly resigned from the senate, 
owing to a dispute with President Garfield on a 
question of patronage, and sought re-election ; but 
after a warm canvass, both were rejected, though 
i vigorously supported by Vice-president Arthur, 
i Conklin# afterwards practised law in New York 
i city. He died 18th April 1888. 

! C’oillt, Lough, a picturesque Irish lake in the 
' north of County Mayo, together with Lough Cullin 
(from which it is separated by a narrow neck of 
land ), 13 miles long, and 1 to 3 broad. It lies in a 
wild romantic region of hills, glens, rocky slopes, 
precipices, broken ground, and bogs, contains many 
islets, and lias bold shores. 

Connara'ceas a sub-order of Terebinthacece, 
including about 25 species, all tropical, of which 
the most important is Omphalobimn Lamberti of 
Guiana, the source of the zebra- wood of cabinet- 
makers. 

Connaught, the most westerly and the smallest, 
both in extent and population, of the four provinces 
of Ireland. It is hounded N. and W. by the 
Atlantic; E. by Ulster and Leinster, from the 
latter of which it is separated by the Shannon ; 
and S. by Munster. It contains the counties of 
Galway, Leitrim, Mayo, Roscommon, and Sligo. 
Greatest length from north to south, 105 miles; 
greatest breadth, not including Achil Island, 92 
miles. Area, 6863 sq. m. The west coast has 
many fine bays and harbours, and the surface, 
especially in the western half, is mountainous and 
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rugged, forming remarkably grand and picturesque 
scenery. The people are still almost purely Celtic. 
In ancient times the O’Connors were kings of Con- 
naught. In 1590 the province was divided by the 
English into six counties, its present live, with 
Clare, afterwards joined to Munster. In 1874 the 
title Duke of Connaught was conferred on Prince 
Arthur, third son of Queen Victoria. The terri- 
torial regiment, the Connaught Rangers, once the 
88th foot, now comprises the old 88th and 94th 
regiments (with four battalions of militia). Pop. 
(1841) 1,420,705; (1851) 1,015,479; (1861) 919,135; 
(1881) 817,197, a decrease due to famine and 
emigration. 

Connecticut {kon-nct'-e-cut), one of the six 
New England states of the American Union, is 
bounded N. by Massachusetts, E. copyright istu in u.s. 
by Rhode Island, 8. by Long by j. b. Lippiucott 
Island Sound, W. by the state of Company. 

New York. It is the smallest in area of all the 
states, excepting Rhode Island and Delaware ; but 
there were iif 1880 ten states smaller in population 
than Connecticut. Its area is 4845 sq. m., or nearly 
two- thirds that of Wales. It is one of the most 
densely peopled states of the Union. A great 
part of the surface is rocky and uneven, and the 
Green and 'laconic Mountains of the Appalachian 
system occupy a considerable part of the western 
extremity of the state ; but the mountains here 
are all insignificant in respect of height. Much of 
the surface is not easily cultivated, and rather 
unfertile ; but a considerable part of the valley of 
the Connecticut River is very productive, tobacco 
being a leading product of this section. Hay, 
potatoes, maize, oats, and rye are the principal 
crops. Grazing and milk farms, orchards and 
market-gardens, are profitably sustained in all 
parts of the state. 

The Connecticut River, which, rising in New 
Hampshire, forms the boundary between that state 
and Vermont, and flows south through Massa- 
chusetts, crosses Connecticut also, and after a 
course of about 450 miles enters Long Island Sound, 
30 miles east of New Haven. It is navigable for 
vessels of light draught as high as Hartford. In 
the east part is the River Thames, and in the west 
the Housatonic, both of which afford some naviga- 
tion. Rut the greatest value of the very numerous 
streams is as a source of water-power. In 1880 
over one-half the power employed in the manu- 
factories of the state was water-power ; and the 
utilised water-power was returned by the United 
States census as 12*03 horse-power per sq. m. 
Tlio surface-rocks are mostly Azoic, with the 
principal exception of a strip or Triassic sandstone 
or psanimite running along the Connecticut River. 
This brown sandstone is largely quarried at Port- 
land and East Haven, as are excellent rod and 
plain granites and gneissoid building-stones at 
many points ; valuable serpentine and verde- 
antique exist near New Haven. Some quarries 
yield excellent flagstones of gneissoid character ; 
the so-called ‘ trap ’ rock, here really a diabase of 
Triassic date, is also wrought ; and in the north- 
west good limestones of Lower Silurian age are 
quarried. Brown hematites are extensively wrought 
in the north-west section, and yield excellent iron. 1 
Deposits of load, copper, and cobalt have been 
locally mined. Useful mineral -waters occur at 
various points. The climate is very changeable, and 
is rather severe in winter, but generally healthful. 
Nearly the whole surface was once richly forested ; ! 

but no very extensive areas are now covered by j 
large timber; still the aggregate production of ’ 
wood for building purposes and for fuel is very 
considerable. The sea-coast affords a number of 
good harbours. Most of the maritime enterprise is i 
now directed to the coast wise trade, the whale s 


and seal fisheries having declined. Oyster- fishing 
is engaged in largely and very systematically, as 
is the taking of lish for oil and fish-guano. The 
manufactures of Connecticut are carried on upon 
a very extensive scale, and are of exceedingly 
varied character ; and notwithstanding its small 
area, the state stands in the first rank as re- 
spects the amount and aggregate value of manu- 
factured goods. Clocks, hardware, india-rubber 
goods, firearms, silks and other textiles, and small- 
wares in great variety, are produced on a large 
scale. Lite, lire, and accident insurance, and the 
publication of subscription books, receive great 
attention. The state is well supplied with railways. 
In very few parts of the world has more been done 
for popular education than in this state. Private, 
denominational, and parochial schools of every 
grade supplement the work of this public-school 
system. The latter dates from 1644. Yale Uni- 
versity at New Haven comprises collegiate and 
post-graduate courses, besides medical, theological, 
scientific, law, and art schools, and takes a very 
high place among the seats of learning in the 
country. Mention should bo made of Trinity 
College, Hartford, and of the Wesleyan University 
at Middletown. There are also divinity schools 
at Hartford (Congregational ist) and Middletown 
(Episcopalian). The state supports a full comple- 
ment of institutions for correction and chanty. 
Among the principal cities and towns aro Hartford 
(the capital ), New Haven, Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
Meriden, Norwich, Norwalk, New Britain, Dan- 
bury, Derby, Stamford, and New London. 

The old stock of inhabitants were of English 
Puritan origin, but of later years there has been 
a large immigration of Irish, German, . English, 
ami others. The colony of Connecticut may he 
said to date from 1634, when the movement 
began in which Hartford, Wethersfield, and 
Windsor were settled by persons removing from 
Massachusetts, and displacing a slender colony 
of the Dutch. This movement was in reality 
the secession of the more democratic element from 
Massachusetts. Saybrook, named in honour of 
Lord Say -and -Sole and Lord Brooke, was the 
nucleus of a separate colony which in 1644 was 
united to Connecticut, as was in 1662 the New 
Haven colony, founded in 1638. The Connecticut 
colony adopted a constitution in 1639, ‘ the first 
written democratic constitution on record.’ The 
royal charter of 1662 was exceedingly liberal, it 
being essentially a confirmation of the older con- 
stitution ; and it continued in force even after the 
independence of the American states, but in 1818 
was replaced by the present state constitution. A 
large part of Long Island was for a considerable 
period under the government of the colony. Prom- 
inent events in Cohnecticut history have been the 
bloody war with the Pequot Indians, 1637 ; the 
governorship of Sir Edmund Andros, during a part 
of which (.1687 88) the colonial charter was in 
abeyance, and according to the very doubtful hut 
commonly received account was only saved from 
destruction by being hidden for a time in a hollow 
tree, the Charter Oak at Hartford. Slavery was 
abolished in 1818. Pop. (1870) 537,454; (1880) 
622,700, of whom 129,992 were foreign born. See 
Alex. Johnston’s Connecticut (1887). 

Connema ra is the name of the wild and 


attract many fishers and tourists. Connemara is 
also called Bally nahinch. 

Connoisseur, a term borrowed from the French, 
to designate persons who, without being them- 
selves artists, are competent to pass a critical 
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judgment upon the merits of works of art, especially 
in painting and sculpture. The Italian equivalent 
for connoisseurs is Cognoscenti. 

ConodOYlts, minute fossils met with in 
Paheozoie strata. They are variable in form, and 
look very like the teeth of different kinds of fishes, 
some being simple slender pointed sharp-edged 
cones, while others are more complex, resembling 
in form the teeth of certain sharks. Their affinities 
are very uncertain — some maintaining that they are 
really the minute teeth of fishes allied to the living 
hag-nshes and lampreys — others suggesting that 
they have more analogy with the booklets or 
denticles of annelids and naked molluscs. 

Conoid, a solid formed by the revolution of a 
conic section round its axis ; such are the sphere, 
paraboloid, ellipsoid, and hyperboloid. 

Conolly, John, physician, bom at Market 
Rasen, Lincolnshire, in 1794, graduated at Edin- 
burgh in 1821, and in 1827 settled in London, 
where he was for two years professor of the Practice 
of Medicine in University College. In 1839 he was 
appointed resident physician to the Asylum for the 
Insane at Han well; this post he held till 1844, and 
afterwards he was retained as visiting physician. 
Here, under Conolly, all forms of mechanical 
restraint were from the first entirely discontinued ; 
and although his views were admittedly not orig- 
inal, it is mainly to his earnestness and eloquence 
that the revolution in asylum management in 
England is due. His best works are those on the 
Construction and Government of Lunatic Asylums 
<1847), and kindred subjects. He died 5th March 
1866. See the Memoir by Sir James Clark ( 1869). 

Conquest. In the law of succession in Scotland 
heritable property acquired during the lifetime of 
the deceased, by purchase, donation, or excambion, 
was called Conquest, in opposition to that to which 
he has succeeded, which is called Heritage. The 
distinction was abolished by the Conveyancing Act, 
1874. Conquest, in a marriage-contract, is property 
acquired by the husband during the marriage as 
distinguished from what he possessed before the 
marriage. Such property was frequently but is 
now rarely settled either on the heir or on the 
issue of the marriage. 

Conquistado'res (Span., ‘conquerors’) is a 
collective term for the Spanish conquerors of 
America, such as Cortes, Balboa, Pizarro. See the 
articles under their names ; as also Mexico, Perit, 
&c. 

Conrad* or Konrad I., king of the Germans, 
was the son of the Count of Franconia, and the 
nephew of the Emperor Arnulf. He was elected 
king (practically emperor of Germany) on the 
extinction of the direct line of the Carlovingians 
in 911 a.d. He gradually re-established the im- 
perial authority over most of the German princes, 
carried on an unsuccessful war with France, and at 
last fell mortally wounded at Quedlinburg (918), 
in a battle with the Hungarians, who had repeatedly 
invaded his dominions. See Germany. 

Conrad II., king of the Germans, and Roman 
emperor, was elected after the extinction of the 
Saxon imperial family in 1024. He was the 
son of Henry, Duke of Franconia, and is by many 
considered as the founder of the Franconian 
dynasty. Immediately after his election he com- 
menced a tour through Germany to administer 
justice. In 1026 he crossed the Alps, chastised the 
rebellious Italians, was crowned at Milan as king 
of Italy, and he and his wife Gisela were anointed 
emperor and empress of the Romans by the pope. 
He was soon recalled to Germany to put down 
four formidable revolts, in which he succeeded so 
well that by 1033 peace was restored. In 1032 he 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Burgundy, which 
he annexed to the empire. In 1036 a rebellion in 
Italy again compelled him to cross the Alps ; but 
his efforts to restore his authority were this time 
unsuccessful, and he was forced to grant various 
privileges to his Italian subjects. Shortly after his 
return lie died at Utrecht, 4th June 1039. Conrad 
was one of the most remarkable of the earlier 
monarchs of Germany. He reduced the dangerous 
power of the great dukes of the empire, and de- 
fended the rights of the humbler people against 
oppression by the nobility. 

Conrad III., king of the Germans, the founder 
of the Hohenstaufen (q.v.) dynasty, was the son of 
Frederick of Swabia, and was born in 1093. While 
under twenty years of age, Conrad, with his elder 
brother Frederick, had bravely supported Henry V. 
against his numerous enemies, and in return that 
monarch granted Conrad the investiture of the 
duchy of Franconia. He subsequently contested 
the crown of Italy with the Emperoj: Lothaire of 
Saxony, but was compelled to resign his pre- 
tensions. On the death of Lothaire, the princes of 
Germany, fearing the increasing preponderance of 
the Guelph party, and attracted by his brilliant 
courage, moderation, and goodness, offered Conrad 
the crown, and he was accordingly crowned at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, 21st February 1138. He was 
immediately involved in a quarrel with Henry the 
Proud, DuKe of Bavaria and Saxony, and head of 
the Guelph party in ( Jermany ; and the struggle 
was continued under Henry’s son and successor, 
Henry the Lion (q.v., and see GUELPHS AND 
Ghibellines). While Germany was thus con- 
vulsed. the state of Italy was not a whit more 
peaceable. The several belligerents besought 
Conrad’s assistance, but he well Knew the natural 
inconstancy of the Italians, and determined to 
stand aloof. Soon after this St Bernard of Clair- 
vaux commenced to preach a new crusade, and 
Conrad, seized with the general infatuation, sot out 
for Palestine at the head of a large army (see 
Crusades). A new attempt by the Duke of 
Bavaria to regain his dukedom was defeated by the 
nephew of Conrad, whose health had broken 
during the crusade. Conrad died at Bamberg in 
1152. See Germany. 

Conradin of Swabia, the last descendant of 
the imperial House of Hohenstaufen (q.v.), was 
the son of Conrad IV. (1237-54), and was born 
in 1252, two years before his father’s death. His 
uncle Manfred (q.v.) had assumed the crown of 
Sicily on a rumour of Conradin’s death, though he 
declared himself ready to give it up to the rightful 
heir. But Pope Clement VI. ’s hatred of the 
Hohenstaufens led him to offer the crown of the 
Two Sicilies to Charles of Anjou, a consummate 
warrior and able politician. Charles immediately 
invaded Italy, and met his antagonist at Bcnevento, 
where the defeat and death oi Manfred, in 1266, 
gave him undisturbed possession of the kingdom. 
But the Neai>olitans, detesting their new master, 
sent depm ties to Bavaria to invite Conradin, then in 
his 16tn year, to come and assert his hereditary 
rights. Conradin accordingly made his appearance 
in Italy at the head of 10,000 men, and being 
joined by the Neapolitans in large numbers, gained 
several victories over the French, but was finally 
defeated near Tagliacozzo, 22d August 1268, and 
taken piisoner along with Frederick of Baden and 
other comrades. The two unfortunate princes 
were, with the consent of the pope, executed in the 
market-place of Naples on the 20th October. A 
few minutes before his execution, Conradin, on the 
scaffold, took off his glove, and threw it into the 
midst of the crowd as a gage of vengeance, request- 
ing that it might be earned to his heir, Peter of i 
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Aragon. The tragic tale has furnished materials 
for many poets. See Sicilian Vespers ; also Del 
Giudice, La Condanna di Corradino (Naples, 

1876). 

Conrad von Wiirzburg, one of the most 
celebrated poets of the middle ages, died at Basel 
in 1287. Conrad is fertile in imagination, learned, 
and — although marking the decline of Middle 
High-German poetry by his prolix and artificial 
style— probably the most perfect master of German 
versification that had appeared up to his own day. 
His last poem, which he left in an unfinished con- 
dition, has for its subject The Trojan War. But 
Conrad appears to most advantage in his smaller 
narrative poems, of which the best are Engelhart , 
Otto , Der Welt Lohn, Silvester, Alexius , Der 
Schioanrittcr , and Die Goldenc Schmiede. His Lieder 
have been edited by Bartsch ( 1870). 

Consalvi. Ercole, Cardinal, a distinguished 
reformer of abuses in the Papal States, was born at 
Rome, June 8, 1757. He was made cardinal and 
secretary of state by Pope Pius VII., ami in this 
capacity concluded the concordat with Napoleon in 
1801. His staunch maintenance of the rights of his 
own sovereign against the insidious encroachments 
of France offended Napoleon. He was the papal 
representative at the Congress of Vienna, and 
secured the restoration of the Papal States. As 
papal secretary’ he reformed numerous abuses, sup- 
pressing all monopolies, feudal taxes, ami ex- 
clusive rights. He was a liberal patron of science, 
but especially of the line arts, and employed his 
leisure in the study of literature and music. In 
diplomacy he displayed great address, A and was 
generally successful. He died in Rome, January 
24, 1824. 

Consanguinity ( Bat. con , ‘ together,’ and san- 
guis, * bloocF), ’ the relationship which subsists be- 
tween persons who are of the same blood. It is 
either direct, which is the relationship between 
ascendants ami descendants, or collateral, between 
persons sprung from a common ancestor. In the 
direct line, a son is said to stand in the first degree 
to his father ; a grandson, in the second degree to 
his grandfather; and so on. — A ffinity (q. v. ) is the 
relationship brought about by marriage between a 
husband and the blood -relations of nis wife, or 
between a wife and the blood-relations of her 
husband. 

Consanguinity and affinity have been in all parts 
of the world more or less looked on as impediments 
to marriage between the parties related. Among 
the ancient Persians ana Egyptians, marriages 
were sometimes sanctioned between brother and 
sister, and even father and daughter ; and in the 
book of Genesis we read of Abraham marrying his 
half-sister. 

The Roman law prohibited marriage between 
ascendants and descendants, a prohibition extern led 
to relations by adoption. In the collateral line, 
the prohibited degrees included brother and sister, 
and all cases where one party stood in loco parentis 
to the other, as uncle ana niece. Marriage between 
cousins-german, at one time prohibited, was de- 
clared lawful by Arcadius and Honorius. The 
degrees prohibited in consanguinity were by Con- 
stantine also prohibited in affinity. 

By the old canon law and early decretals, mar- 
riages were prohibited between persons as far 
removed as the seventh degree of consanguinity or 
affinity. The fourth council of Lateran, 1215 A. D., 
narrowed the prohibition from the seventh to the 
fourth degree; i.e. the grandchildren of cousins- 
german. A marriage between persons related in 
any of these ways was accounted incestuous, and 
the children bastards. The pope assumed the right 
of granting dispensations from impediments to 


marriage arising from consanguinity and affinity, a 
power which seems to have been first exercised in 
the 12th century. 

In the countries which embraced the Reforma- 
tion, a general relaxation took place in the pro- 
hibitions to marriage from consanguinity and 
affinity. In England, an act of 1547 allowed all 
persons to marry who were not prohibited by the 
Levitical law ; and according to the interpretation 
put on this statute, the prohibitions included all 
relations in the direct line, brother and sister, and 
collaterals, when one party is brother or sister to 
the direct ascendant or descendant of the other; 
the degrees prohibited in consanguinity being 
equally prohibited in affinity. In Scotland, acts of 
1567, professing to take the Levitical law as the 
standard, assimilated the prohibitions from con- 
sanguinity and affinity to those of England. In 
France, the Code Napoleon prohibits marriage 
between ascendants and descendants lawful or 
natural, and persons similarly connected by affinity ; 
and in the collateral line between brothers and 
sisters lawful or natural, and persons similarly con- 
nected by affinity. Marriage between uncle and 
niece, anil aunt and nephew, is also prohibited. In 
various countries of Europe, as Denmark, no pro- 
hibitions from affinity, except in the direct line, 
are recognised. In most of the United States of 
America, marriage is allowed between uncle and 
niece. See Affinity, Deceased Wife’s Sister ; 
and for exogamy and curious savage methods of 
counting relationship, Marriage. 

On the much-vexed question whether the mar- 
riage of relations tends to injure the constitution 
of their offspring, either by the intensification of 
hereditary taint or more directly, see The Maniaqe 
of Near Kin (2d ed. 1888), by A. H. Huth (who 
takes the negative view), and the bibliography 
there given of works on both sides of the question. 
See also Breed, Cattle. 

Conscience. See Ethics. 

Conscience, Hendrik, a popular Flemish 
novelist, was born December 3, 1812, at Antwerp. 
His father, the inspector of the dockyards there, 
was a native of Besan^on, but his mother was of 
Flemish birth. At fifteen the boy had to shift for 
his living as an under-master in a school, but at 
the outbreak of the revolution in 1830 he joined 
the Belgian ranks, and served till 1836. Patriotism 
and poverty together impelled him to write, and 
between them produced in 1837 his first volume in 
Flemish, I n't Wonder jaer, 1560. Wappers the 
painter finally got him appointed in 1841 to an 
office in the Antwerp Academy, which he con- 
tinued to fill until 1854. Three years later he 
received a place in the local administration of Cour- 
trai, and became in 1866 director of the Wiertz 
Museum at Brussels. Here he died, September 
10, 1883. His Phantazy (1837), a fine collection 
of tales, and his most popular romance, I)e Lecuw 
van Vlaenderen (1838), early made his name dear 
to his fellow-countrymen ; but it was his series of 
charming pictures of quiet Flemish life, beginning 
with the little book. Hoc men schilder wordt (1843), 
that, through French, German, and English trans- 
lations, carried his fame over Europe. Amongst 
those translated into English, besides the Lion of 
Flanders, are Blind Bosa, Ricketicl etack , The Poor 
Gentleman , The Miser , and The Demon of Gold . 
The historical accuracy of his Gcschiedenis van 
Belgien (1845) was somewhat impaired by his 
Catholic predilections. The vast popularity of Con- 
science’s novels depended mainly on the unflagging 
vigour and interest of the incidents in which they 
abounded, although these often enough defied all 
historical consistency and verisimilitude alike. It 
should be remembered to his credit, as, indeed, it 
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was his own proudest boast, that in his hundred 
volumes he hod never painted vice in seductive 
colours. A complete collection of his works 
appeared at Antwerp in 10 volumes, 1867-80; a 
German translation of the same at Munster in 75 
small volumes, 1846-84. See his Life, in French, 
by Cekhoud (Brussels, 1881). 

Conscience* Courts of, in England. These 


were courts for the recovery of small debts, con- 
stituted by special local acts of parliament in 
London, Westminster, and other trading districts. 
The county courts have superseded them. See 
County Courts. 

Conscience Money, money paid to relieve 
the conscience, is a not inapt term for money sent 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer in payment of 
a tax that had previously been evaded, and in regard 
to which a tender conscience feels that something 
remained to be done. The conscience money is 
often sent anonymously. 

Consciousness. This is the most compre- 
hensive term employed in designating the mind. 
In the widest and most unexceptionable meaning, 
consciousness is a term which includes all mental 
states, operations, or processes, and, as has been 
truly said, it is not strictly susceptible of deiinition, 
seeing that we can have no experience of the un- 
conscious. We may specify different modes or 
varieties of consciousness, such as thoughts, feel- 
ings, and volitions ; but the quality in which they 
all agree, and which constitutes them mental facts 
or states of consciousness, cannot bo otherwise 
explained than by a mere reference to the constant 
experience of every human being. Consciousness, 
in this its strict sense, thus embraces the whole 
field of mental experience, and the expression 
4 facts of consciousness ’ is frequently used as 
synonymous with psychical facts or facts of mind 
to designate the su eject- matter of psychology. 

Popularly, therefore, when we are mentally alive, 
or performing any of the recognised functions of 
the mind, we are said to be conscious ; while the 
total cessation of every mental energy is described 
by the term ‘unconsciousness,’ among other phrases. 
In dreamless sleep, in stupor, fainting, and under 
the influence of the anaesthetic drugs, we are un- 
conscious ; in waking, or rallying into renewed 
mental activity, we are said to become conscious. 

The difficulties of the subject, however, have 
prevented a perfectly definite and uniform usage 
from being adhered to. As the mind in its waking 
or active condition may be more or less excited, or 
vary in the intensity of its manifestations, there are 
degrees of consciousness ; and, accordingly, the name 
is apt to be applied to denote the higher degrees in 
opposition to the lower. Thus, in first learning to 
write, to cast up sums, to play on an instrument, 
or to ride a bicycle, our mind is put very much on the 
stretch ; in other words, we are very much excited 
or highly conscious. But when years of incessant 
practice have consummated the process into a full- 
formed habit, a very small amount of mental 
attention is involved ; and we may then be said 
to perform the work all but unconsciously. Such 
habitual actions are frequently designated second- 
arily automatic, and Sir \V. Hamilton, for example, 
speaks in this connection of 4 unconscious mental 
modifications.’ But as he has previously defined 
consciousness as co-extensive with all mental 
phenomena, such a phrase evidently involves a 
contradiction in terms, being equivalent to uncon- 
scious consciousness. It is explained, though not 
justified, by the (unavowed) double use of the 
term consciousness just adverted to. Later writers 
have sought to escape from this inconvenient ter- 
minology by speaking of the more obscure mental 
processes as ‘subconscious.’ Stress is laid by 


them upon the infinite gradations of consciousness, 
and some amount of consciousness, however infini- 
tesimal, is postulated so long as we can speak with 
propriety of mental phenomena at all. This sub- 
conscious region is understood to include not only 
the phenomena of habit referred to above, but the 
mass of organic or bodily feelings which, though 
intellectually unanalysed, are constantly present as 
a kind of background to our more distinct con- 
sciousness, and mainly determine both our habitual 
temperament and our varying moods. The hypo- 
thesis is also employed to explain the phenomena 
of memory as well as that instinctive basis of 
human life to which, under the name of the Uncon- 
scious, Hartmann (cpv.) has of late assigned such 
important philosophical functions. 

Consciousness is sometimes used in a special 
sense to denote the mind’s cognisance of itself, 
as opposed to the cognisance or examination of the 
outer world. Hence, in studying our own minds, 
we are said to be using consciousness as the instru- 
ment; but in studying minerals or ‘plants, we 
resort to external observation by the senses. A 
contrast is thus instituted between consciousness 
and observation, which contrast gives to the former 
word a peculiarly contracted meaning; for in the 
wide sense above described, observation is truly an 
act of consciousness. But such a usage is confusing 
and undesirable, and has been generally abandoned 
by accurate writers. The study of our own mind 
may be . more appropriately expressed by such 
phrases as ‘self-consciousness,’ ‘reflection,’ or ‘in- 
trospection. ’ 

Important philosophical points are involved in 
the dejiprmination of the conditions of consciousness, 
or tiie circumstances attendant on the manifesta- 
tion of mental energy. The most general and 
fundamental condition of our becojning conscious 
is difference or change. The even continuance of 
one impression tends to unconsciousness ; and there 
are a number of facts that show that if an influence 
were present in one unvarying degree from the 
first moment of life to the last, that influence 
would be to our feeling and knowledge as if it 
did not exist at all. This condition of our mental 
life has been formulated by Professor Bain as the 
Law of Relativity. For the varieties or divisions 
of our conscious states, see Mind. See also 
Personality. 

Conscription has been defined as the call to 
military service by the drawing of lots, a certain 
annual contingent of men for the army being 
selected by lot from the youths who have reached 
military age, while a man with sufficient means 
has the right to buy himself off', or pay for a substi- 
tute. This system obtained in France, with inter- 
vals, from 1798 until 1872, when substitutes were 
abolished and personal military service made oblig- 
atory upon every Frenchman not physically inca- 
pacitated. All such must enter tlie army at the 
age of twenty ; but those who choose to enlist may 
do so at eighteen. The term, originally twenty 
yearn, was extended by the Military Bill of 1888 to 
twenty -five -viz. three in the regular army, six 
and a half in the army reserve, six in the terri- 
torial army (militia), and nine and a half in the 
territorial reserve. At forty-five years of age 
liability to service ceases. A register is kept of 
the number of youths in France who reach the 
age of twenty in each year (about 280,000). All 
under 5 feet 2 inches in height are exempt ; also 
any whose natural infirmities unfit them for active 
service ; the eldest of a family of orphans ; the only 
son of a widow, or of disabled fathers, or of fathers 
above seventy years of age ; and the pupils at 
certain colleges. Moreover, if the younger of two 
brothers is efficient, the elder is exempt ; and if of 
two only brothers one is already in the army, or 
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has retired through wounds or infirmity, the 
other is exempt. Culprits and felons are not 
allowed to enlist. 

A similar law of universal service has existed in 
Prussia since 1813, and in 1887 it was made even 
more severe than formerly throughout the whole 
German empire. Russia, Italy, and all the chief 
European nations have also adopted this method 
of recruiting. 

In the United Kingdom a form of conscription 
was created by the Ballot Act of 1860 which pro- 
vides for all males over. 5 feet 2 inches between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty being called upon 
to serve in the militia, but is held in abeyance by 
an annual act of parliament. In the Channel 
Islands, service in the militia is always compulsory 
for all natives, tradesmen, and owners of real 
property, who are physically fit, from sixteen to 
forty-five years of age. Breaches of discipline 
are punished by the civil magistrate by fine or 
imprisonment. 

Consecration is the act of solemnly dedicating 
a person or thing to the service of God. In the 
Jewish law, rites of this nature are frequently en- 
joined, the Levites and priests, the tabernacle and 
altar, &c. being specially dedicated or consecrated to 
God ; and analogous forms occur in most pagan 
nations. Among Christians the word consecration 
describes — ( 1 ) {lie ordination of bishops. The 
Nicene Council (can. 4) requires the ceremony to be 
performed by not less than three bishops. This 
rule is maintained by the Church of England. 
Among Roman Catholics the pope may permit 
consecration by one bishop and two priests. (2) 
The hallowing of the elements in the eucharist, 
by the words of institution according to Roman 
Catholics and Anglicans ; by the invocation of the 
Holy Spirit according to the Greeks. (3) The dedi- 
cation of churches ; first mentioned by Eusebius, 
Hist. Eccles. x. 3. The rites, originally very simple, 
have become long and elaborate in the Church of 
Rome, though the present form is in substance as 
old as the Sacramentary of St Gregory. In the 
English Church the bishop chooses his own form. 
That most generally used was drawn up by the 
Anglican episcopate in 1712. In the American 
Episcopal Church a form, was appointed in 1799. 
(4 ) The benediction of abbots and abbesses accord- 
ing to forms prescribed in the Roman Pontifical. 
It is usually performed by a bishop. (5) Tho con- 
secration of altars, chalices, and patens by the 
bishop with the chrism or hallowed oil. The con- 
secration of altars is mentioned by councils of the 
6th century, that of chalices and patens in the 
Gregorian Sacramentary. 

Consecutive, a term in Music. In part writ- 
ing consecutive octaves or consecutive fifths, 
according to the rules of harmony, are strictly 
forbidden, though there are many exceptions to 
this in modem music. 

Consent is the foundation of all contracts and 
legal obligations. The doctrine that the free con- 
sent of the parties bound, and not the will of any 
earthly legislator, or the form’ in which that will is 
expressed, constitutes the binding element in con- 
tracts, flows as an inevitable logical conseouence 
from the doctrines of personal and political free- 
dom. All that either civil or ecclesiastical author- 
ity can do is to ascertain, at the instance of one 
or other of the parties, whether consent has or has 
not been given. 

Conservation of Energy* See Energy. 

Conservative, as applied to one of the two 

n t parties in English politics, was first used by 
V. Croker in an article in the Quarterly for 
January 1830, and was by Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh for 1832 referred to as a ‘new cant word.’ 


Conservative accordingly began to supersede Tory 
about the time of the Reform Bill controversies. 
See Tory. 

Conservatoire, or Conservatorium (Ital. 
corner vatorio), forms of a name given by the 
Italians to schools instituted for the purpose of 
advancing the study of music and maintaining its 
purity. In the earliest times these schools were 
partly attached to benevolent institutions and 
hospitals; others, again, were supported by 
opulent private individuals. They were origin- 
ally intended for foundlings, orphans, and the 
children of poor parents. Some trace their origin 
to St Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the 4th cen- 
tury, or St Loo, who nourished in the 5th. They 
were largely developed by Gregory the Great. 
The scholars, male and female, all received free 
board, lodging, and clothing, and were taught 
to sing and play. Extra boarders were also 
admitted on paying a fee. In Naples there 
were at one time four such schools, while in 
Venice there were four expressly for females. In 
1808 the Neapolitan conservatoires were reduced 
to one, under the name of Reale Collegio di Musica. 
The Venetian conservatoires shared in the down- 
fall of the Venetian republic. A new grand con- 
servatoire was foundecl at Milan in 1808, which 
still exists. In France the necessity of a school 
for educating singers gave rise to the ficolc Royale 
do Chant ct de Declamation in 1784. During the 
French Revolution, in consequence of the scarcity 
of instrumental musicians for the army, the govern- 
ment decreed tho erection of an Institut National 
de Musique in 1793, which was changed into the 
present establishment in 1795 under the name of 
the Conservatoire de Musique. The yearly ex- 
penses of this conservatoire were fixed at 240,000 
francs, the number of masters was 125, and the 
pupils of both sexes amounted to 600. In 1802 
the expense was reduced to 100,000 francs, with a 
corresponding reduction in tho number of masters 
and pupils, but the original sum and number of 
pupils lias now been nearly reached again ; the 
professors are at present 77 in number. The tuition 
is divided over more than seventy different classes, 
in which all pertaining to music and also declama- 
tion is taught by the l>est masters. The elemen- 
tary works published by this conservatoire for all 
instruments arc known over the whole world, and it 
possesses a library and museum of the first import- 
ance. The post of director has been held by an 
illustrious succession — Cherubini, 1822-42; Auber, 
1842-71 ; and then, M. Ambroise Thomas. Other 
important conservatoires are those of Brussels 
(founded 1833), Prague, Vienna (1816), and the 
great conservatorium of Leipzig, established in 
1842 under the auspices of Mendelssohn; also those 
of Cologne, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, &c. The 
Royal College of Music in London, which received 
a charter in 1 882, is designed to rival the conserva- 
toires of the Continent. There are several of note 
in the United States, especially the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music (1867), the New England 
Conservatory of Music (1870), also, in Boston, and 
the Grand Conservatory of Music of the City of 
New York ( a corporation ) ; and there are reputable 
schools of music, termed conservatories, in almost 
all the principal cities. The name conservatoire 
is used for other than musical schools in France. 
There is thus a Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers 
at Paris. 

Conservators of the Peace# a title usually 
applied to knights elected in each shire from the 12th 
century onwards for the conservation of the peace. 
They were in fact tho predecessors of the Justices 
of the Peace Iq.v.), by whom they were superseded. 

Conservatory# See Plant-house. 
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Conserve. See Preserves. 

Consid^rant, Victor* Prosper, a French 
Socialist, was born in 1808 at Salins, in the depart- 
ment of Jura. After being educated at the Poly- 
technic School of Paris, he entered the army, which, 
however, he soon left to promulgate the doctrines of 
the socialist Fourier. On the death of his master 
(1837), Consultant became the head of his school, 
and undertook the management of the Phalange , 
a review devoted to the spread of their opinions. 
Having gained the support of a young English- 
man, Mr Young, who advanced the required sum 
of money, Consid6rant established, on a large 
estate in the department Eure et Loire, a social- 
ist colony or PhalansUre ; but the experiment 
failed, ana with it the Phalange fell to the ground. 
Thereafter he continued to promote his views in 
the Democratic Paeifque . Among his numerous 
writings, the chief is the Destines Sociale, dedicated 
to Louis- Philippe. In 1849 Consultant was ac- 
cused of high treason, and compelled to flee from 
France. In Texas he founded a socialist com- 
munity, La Reunion , which nourished for a time, 
but has since come to nothing. Consultant re- 
turned to Franco in 1869. See Fourier and 
Socialism. 

Consideration, in Law, the thing given, 
or done, or abstained from by agreement with 
another, and in view of that other doing, giving, or 
abstaining from something. An obligation in- 
curred without consideration is, in England, termed 
voluntary, in Scotland gratuitous ; if tor considera- 
tion, it is so styled in Rngland, but in Scotland it 
is called onerous. Considerations are divided in 
England into good and valuable, the former being 
affection for a near relative, the latter a pecuniary 
or other tangible benefit, or marriage. But ‘ good ’ 
as distinguished from * valuable ’ consideration has 
now no legal effect in England. There is no cor- 
responding division in Scotland, but the fulfilment 
of a natural obligation, such as that of aliment, is 
often recognised as supporting a transaction which 
would otherwise be inoperative against creditors. 
In Scotland, however, there is, as a general rule, 
no need for consideration to make a contract valid, 
while in England no action lies for breach of a 
contract not under seal, unless there has been valu- 
able consideration, and the courts never enforce 
specific performance of a gratuitous contract, 
even though it is under seal. This doctrine does 
not mean that consideration must be adequate in 
view of the court. But the excess of consideration 
is an important fact in the setting aside of obliga- 
tion obtained by means of pressure or undue in- 
fluence. The English doctrine of unconscionable 
bargains is not, however, recognised in Scotland. 
Where the consideration for an obligation totally 
fails, an action of repetition lies. 

There are some circumstances which, in l>oth 
countries, warrant the setting aside of obligations 
without consideration, whether made by deed or 
not. In England they are void as against bond-fidc 
purchasers, and void as against creditors where the 
grantor is indebted to such creditors at the time 
to the extent of insolvency. A similar rule to the 
latter, with respect to creditors generally, is estab- 
lished in Scotland by the Act 1696, chap. 5, and 
by 1621, chap. 18, without proof of insolvency when 
the deed is granted to a near relation, or a person 
in a confidential situation. As regards sales of 
land in Scotland, these are made on the faith of the 
records, and the first registered conveyance prevails. 
And all obligations for which the consideration is 
illegal or immoral are in both countries void. 

In the United States, consideration in law has 
the same general signification as in England, and 
is subject to the same general divisions, * good * or 


‘ meritorious ’ and ‘ valuable. ’ A consideration is 
an essential element enforceable in law, and must 
be actual and expressed, or the instrument must be 
such as to bear evidence of a consideration. By 
common-law statutes re-enacted in the United 
States, negotiable paper and sealed instruments are 
declared to bear this evidence ; but in some states 
by usage, and in others by statute, courts of equity 
are emj>owered to set aside these instruments for 
want of, or a failure of, a valid and legal considera- 
tion upon the ground that the instrument was exe- 
cuted upon a promise or stipulation not fulfilled. 

Consignment, in Mercantile Law, is the term 
applied to goods which are placed in the hands of 
an agent or factor for sale, or for some other speci- 
fied purpose. If the consigner fails, the consignee 
has generally a lien on the unsold goods for 
advances ; if the consigner has to pay bills granted 
by consignee for advances, he may generally get 
back his consignment so far as unsold. 

Consistory (Lat. consistorium ),• properly a 
place of assembly, but in the later Latinity the 
word came to signify the particular place where 
the privy-council or cabinet of the Roman emperor 
met, and after the time of Diocletian and Con- 
stantine, the council itself. The form of the 
imperial consistory passed over into the early 
Christian church. The bishops established their 
consistories ; and the highest ecclesiastical court, 
composed only of cardinals (the College of Car- 
dinals), which meets in the Vatican, under the 
presidency of the pope, to determine all such 
matters as the appointment of cardinals, arch- 
bishops, bishops, &c., still bears this name, as do 
also^ie private councils which the pope can call 
at liis pleasure. The Protestant Church of Ger- 
many was induced to perpetuate the consistorial 
courts, principally because the episcopal authority 
passed into the hands of territorial princes not 
familiar with ecclesiastical affairs. The first Luth- 
I eran consistory was established at Wittenberg in 
I 1542. The Lutheran consistories exercise a super- 
vision and discipline over religion and education, 
over the clergy and the schoolmasters, and examine 
the theological candidates on their trials for license 
and ordination. They have the regulation of 
divine worship, the administration of church pro- 
perty, and at an earlier period possessed a certain 

i urisdiction in regard to marriage. — In the French 
’rotestant churches the consistory possesses a more 
restricted jurisdiction than in Germany. In 
England tlie word is used to denote the court 
Christian or spiritual court. Every archbishop and 
bishop has a consistorial court, held either in his 
cathedral or other convenient place, before his 
chancellor or commissary, for ecclesiastical causes. 
In Scotland the consistorial courts have lapsed 
into the commissary - 
courts. See Commis- 
sary. 

Consolato del 
Ma'r& See Mer- 
cantile Law. 

Console (Fr. ), in 
Architecture, a pro- 
jection resembling a 
bracket, frequently in 
the form of the letter 
S, used to support 
cornices, or for plac- 
ing busts, vases, or figures on. Consoles were often 
richly ornamented in the under part. The illustra- 
tion, from Parker’s Glossary , is from the palace of 
Diocletian at Spalatro. 

Consolidation Acts* acts of parliament 
which combine or consolidate into one general 
statute the enactments of several special measures* 
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such as the Railways Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, the Titles to Land Consolidation Act, 
1868, &c. 

Consols, a contraction of Consolidated Annui- 
ties. In incurring the national debt, government 
borrowed money at different periods on special con- 
ditions, being generally the payment of an annuity 
of so much per cent, on tho sum borrowed. Great 
confusion arose from the variety of stocks thus 
created, and it was thought expedient to consolidate 
them into one fund, kept in one account at the 
Bank of England. The Consolidated Annuities 
Act was passed in 1749-50, consolidation being com- 
pleted in 1757. For consolidation of the Funded 
Debt subsequent to that period, see Debt 
(National). 

Consonance is a combination of notes which 
can sound together without the harshness produced 
by beats. See Sound, Music. 

Consonant. See Letters. 

Consort, literally, one who throws in his lot 
with another. In English constitutional law, the 
term is applied to the husband or wife of the 
reigning sovereign, viewed not in a private but in 
a public capacity, as participating to a certain 
limited extent in the prerogatives of sovereignty. 
A queen-consort is specially so named in distinc- 
tion from a queen- regnant, who holds the crown 
in her own right, as Queen Elizabeth and Queen 
Victoiia, and from a queen-dowager, the widow 
of a king. A queen-consort is in all legal pro- 
ceedings looked upon as a feme-sole , independent 
of her husband’s control, as if she were a single 
woman. Coke gives as the reason for this that the 
common law would not have the king, whoST care 
is for public affairs, troubled with the domestic 
concerns of his wife. Tho queen-consort has also a 
particular revenue and peculiar exemptions and 
privileges. One curious and ancient perquisite is 
that, when a whale, which is a royal lish, is taken 
upon the coast, it by right should be divided be- 
tween the king and the queen, the head only being 
the king’s property, and the tail the queen’s. The 
consort is in all respects a subject of the sovereign ; 
accordingly the husband of a queen-regnant is her 
subject, and may be guilty of treason against her. 
Up to the year 1857 the husband of Queen Victoria 
possessed no distinctive English title, and no place 
m court ceremonial except such as was conceded to 
him by courtesy. In that year the title of Prince- 
Consort was conferred upon him by letters- patent. 

Conspiracy, a combination lietween two or 
more persons to perpetrate an unlawful act, or to 
do a lawful act by unlawful means. A person 
injured by conspiracy has an action at law for the 
damage clone, as when a man is falsely indicted of 
a crime. In criminal law, conspiracy is a misde- 
meanour punishable by penal servitude. Few 
things are left so doubtful in law as the point when 
a combination for a common object becomes unlaw- 
ful. Formerly, combinations by workmen to raise 
the rate of wages were conspiracy, but this is no 
longer so; and till lately, prevailing judicial opinion 
was that a trade-union was a ‘ conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade. * See Combination. 

Conspiracy was defined in the reign of Edward 
I. by the Ordinance of Conspirators, which was 
aimed at persons binding themselves together to 
lay false indictments, and otherwise to obstruct the 
course of justice. But the word came in time to 
have a wider meaning, and almost every combina- 
tion to do a criminal or even an unlawful act is now 
an indictable conspiracy ( see Combination ). The 
vagueness of the law has placed considerable power 
in the hands of juries. Almost any act, however 
innocent, may be treatod as a crime if tho jury 
choose to impute it to some motive connected with 


an unlawful combination. Again, in proving a 
charge of conspiracy, the prosecution may begin by 
giving evidence of the existence of a general con- 
spiracy, and such evidence may consist of acts of 
third parties with which the person accused had no 
connection. The judges also have exercised their 
own discretion in deciding whether the objects of a 
combination were ‘contrary to good morals and 
mblic policy’ or not. But if juries and judges 
lave not always exercised their discretion wisely, 
it is to be remembered that such discretion must 
of necessity form part of the law of conspiracy. 
Acts which are comparatively harmless when done 
by one or two persons may become intolerably 
oppressive when they are committed by a large 
number of persons acting in concert. See Plot, 
Sedition. 

Conspiracy Bill* See Political Offences. 

Constable (Lat. constabnlns ), the title of an 
ancient officer, originally of high military rank, but 
now generally an officer of the peace. The older 
writers, as Coke and Selden, fancifully derive the 
word from honing -stapcl , ‘ staff and stay of the king. * 
It represents, however, the Latin comes stabtui , 
‘ count of the stable,’ an officer who in the later 
Roman empire was at first charged with the care 
of the stables, and afterwards became captain of a 
military force, and chief officer of the army. The 
title was borrowed from the Romans l»v the Franks. 
The Constable of France rose gradually in import- 
ance from the comparativelv modest position of an 
officer of the household, till at last lie became ex 
officio the commander-in-chief of the army in the 
absence of the monarch, the highest judge in mili- 
tary offences and in all questions of chivalry and 
honour, and the supreme regulator and arbitrator 
in all matters connected with tilts, tournaments, 
and all martial displays. The office was suppressed 
by Louis XIII. in 1626. Under Napoleon, the con- 
stable was the fifth of the great dignitaries of the 
empire. The office was again abolished on the 
restoration of the Bourbons. But besides the 
Constable of France, almost all the great vassals 
of the crown had constables who filled analogous 
offices at their minor courts. 

The Lord High Constable of England appears 
shortly after the Conquest as the seventh great 
officer of the crown, and formerly a judge in the 
Court of Chivalry. The office went by inheritance 
to the Earls of Hereford and Essex, and after- 
wards in the line of Stafford. When Edward 
Stafford, Duke of Buckingham, was attainted in 
1521, the office became forfeit, and has never since 
been granted except for a special ceremony of state, 
as when it was conferred on the Duke of Welling- 
ton for the coronation of Queen Victoria. The 
High Constable of Scotland was an officer very 
similar to the Constable of France and England. 
The office, now purely honorary, in 1314 was 
made hereditary m the noble family of Erroll, 
and is reserved both in the Treaty of Union 
and in the statute of George II. abolishing heredi- 
tary jurisdictions. The High Constable is by 
birth the first subject in Scotland after the blood- 
royal. 

The governor of a royal castle was often called 
Constable ; see Tower of London. The Con- 
stables of the Hundred, and of the Vill, were the 
predecessors of the high and petty constables of later 
times. The statute of Winchester (1285) ordains 
that in every hundred or franchise there shall be 
chosen two constables, to make the view of armour, 
and to see to the conservation of the peace. The 
petty constable exercised similar functions within 
the narrower limits of the township or parish, and 
was subordinate to the high constableof the hundred. 
The high constables were formerly appointed by the 
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courts leet of the franchise or hundred over which 
they preside ; or, in default of such appointment, 
by the justices at their special sessions. An act of 
1869 made provision for the abolition of the office 
of high constable throughout England and Wales. 
The appointment of petty constables is made by 
the justices, who are directed annually to require 
from the overseers of parishes a list of those within 
the parish qualified and liable to serve as con- 
stables. When not specially exempted, every able- 
bodied man, between twenty-five and fifty-five 
years of age, resident in the parish, and rated to 
the poor, or a tenant to the value of .€4 per annum, 
must be included in this list. — Special Constables 
are persons sworn in by the justices to preserve the 
peace, or to execute warrants on special occasions, 
as in 1848 on account of the Chartists, and in 1887 
on account of the ‘ unemployed ’ riots in Trafalgar 
Square, London. Any two justices of the peace 
who shall learn that a tumult, riot, or felony has 
taken place, or is apprehended, may swear in as 
many householders or others as they may think fit, 
to act as special constables. The lord-lieutenant 
may also, by direction of one of the principal secre- 
taries of state, cause special constables to be 
ap]>ointed for the whole county, or any part of it. 
In Scotland, constables are the officers of the justices 
of the peace charged with the execution of their 
warrants and orders, and appointed at quarter- 
sessions. In royal burghs they are appointed by 
the magistrates. It is their duty, without warrant, 
to apprehend rioters and breakers of the peace, and 
bring them before the nearest justice. In the 
United States they are generally elected by the 
people, but special constables mav be appointed by 
the authorities in emergencies. The title of High 
Constable is in some American cities given to the 
principal police officers. For county constabulary, 
see Police, and for the Irish constabulary, Ike- 
land. 

Constable, Archibald, publisher, was born 
at Cambce, Fife, 24th February 1774, and became a 
bookseller’s apprentice in Edinburgh (1788-95). He 
then started as a bookseller at the Cross of Edin- 
burgh, and speedily gathered round him the chief j 
book-collectors of the time. He gradually drifted ; 
into the publishing business, secured the copyright ■ 
of the Scots Magazine in 1801, and was chosen as i 
the publisher of the afterwards famous Edinburgh i 
Review. He published for all the leading men of ( 
the time, and his quick appreciation of the merits of j 
Walter S< 


the works of Sir Walter Scott became the envy and 
wonder of the book-trade. There were several 
business partners in the career of Constable & Co. , 
but Archibald Constable was from first to last 
the mainspring of the concern. Had painstaking 
business qualities kept pace with his shrewdness 
and large-minded literary transactions, business 
calamities might have been averted. ‘ Among all 
his myriad of undertakings, I question,’ says 
Lockhart, ‘if any one that really originated with 
himself, and continued to be superintended by 
his own care, ever did fail.’ In 1812 he purchased 
for between £13,000 and £14,000 the copyright of 
the Encyclopedia Britan trim. In the commercial 
crisis of 1826 Constable & Co. failed, the liabilities 
amounting to upwards of a quarter of a million. 
The only noteworthy publishing scheme of Con- 
stable after this failure was the issue of his cele- 
brated Miscellany. He died July 21, 1827. See 
Archibald Constable and his Literary Correspond- 
ents, by his son, Thomas Constable (1873). 

Constable, Henry, uoet, was born in 1562, 
son of Sir Robert Constable of Newark, a soldier 
who was knighted by Essex in 1570. At sixteen 
Henry entered St .John’s College, Cambridge, early 
turned Roman Catholic, and betook himself to 


Paris. He was pensioned by the French king, and 
seems to have been often employed in confidential 
missions to England and to Scotland. He died at 
Lifege, 9th October 1613. In 1592 was published 
his Duma , a collection of twenty-three sonnets; 
two years later, the second edition, containing 
seventy -six, but some of these by his devoted 
friend, Sir Philip Sidney, and other poets. Con- 
stable’s sonnets are quaint, and sometimes laboured, 
but they are instinct with fancy and the tremor of 
genuine poetic feeling. Constable contributed to 
England's Helicon (1600), and sixteen ‘spiritual 
sonnets’ to Park’s Helieonia. See W. C. Hazlitt’s 
edition of his works ( 1859). 

Constable, John, R. A., landscape-painter, was 
born at East Bergliolt, Suffolk, where his father was 
a well-to-do landowner and miller, 11th June 1776. 
At the age of eighteen he assisted his father for 
about a year in the mill ; but his love of art was 
irrepressible, and it was encouraged by Sir George 
Beaumont, who prevailed upon his fatpily to send 
; him to London. Here he arrived in 1795; and, 
j after an interval of a year spent in his old employ - 
| ment, he returned in 1799, and entered the schools 
! of the Royal Academy, to whose exhibition he sent 
j a work in 1802. Hitherto he had been carefully 
1 studying the methods of other painters, poring over 
Sir George’s great Claude, and copying Ruysdael, 
seeking, as he says, ‘truth at second-hand.’ He 
| now turned exclusively to nature, resolving to free 
i himself from conventionality, to paint the very fact, 

' to ‘ adopt a pure and unaffected manner of repre- 
| senting the scenes that may employ me.* But the 
1 public, trained to admire an artificial and pseudo- 
| clasniq#! adaptation of nature, cared little for his 
simple renderings of common subjects, and he was 
nearly forty before he sold a single landscape be- 
yond the circle of his relatives anti personal friends. 
Meanwhile he supported himself by painting like- 
nesses; he copied portraits by Reynolds for the Earl 
of Dysart, and executed altar-pieces for the churches 
of Brantham and Nayland in Suffolk. 

In 1816 he married Maiy Bicknell ; and in 1828, 
on the death of her father, solicitor to the Admi- 
ralty, an inheritance of £20,000 placed the family 
in easy circumstances, and enabled Constable to 
devote himself quite exclusively to his beloved but 
unremunerative landscape work. In 1821 he had 
won the best artistic triumph of his life, in the 
applause which greeted the appearance of his 1 Hay- 
wain* (then titled ‘A Landscape-Noon’), when 
it was exhibited in the Paris Salon by a French 
purchaser. Not less marked was the impression 
produced by his ‘ White Horse,’ at the Lille Exhi- 
bition in 1825. Each work gained a gold medal, 
and the former in particular won the warmest 
enthusiasm of Delacroix and the other leaders of 
the romantic school, and exercised a definite and 
powerful influence upon the future of landscape art 
m France. Appreciation of this sort was more 
precious to a true artist than such formal academic 
honours as Constable won in England, than his 
election as Associate in 1819, and his tardy and un- 
graciously awarded promotion to membership in 
1829. His later years were saddened by the deaths 
of his wife and his friend Archdeacon Fisher, by ill- 
health, and by great depression of spirits ; but he 
worked steadily at his art, though nis landscapes 
still were frequently unsold, producing ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral from the Meadows’ (1831); ‘Waterloo 
Bridge,’ then titled ‘Whitehall Stairs’ (1832); and 
‘ The Valley Farm ’ ( 1835). He was engaged upon 
* Arundel Mill and Castle ’ at the time of his death, 
which occurred suddenly, on the 30th of March 
1837. 

The art of Constable marks the first definite 
departure in the history of English landscape from 
the conventional treatment of our earlier painters, 
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the breaking away from the traditions of Claude 
and the Butch masters, the return to direct and 
personal impressions of nature. With a broad and 
rapid touch he renders all the force and variety of 
colouring that full-leafed English landscape pre- 
sents; catches, with singular skill, her passing 
effects of rain-cloud and sunlight ; suggests, with 
swift and unsurpassable power, her sense of glitter 
and motion. Mr Buskin’s criticism has, alike in 
its general scope and in most of its specific refer- 
ences, done much to disparage Constable’s art in 
the estimation of the public of the time that is 
just passing; but already there is a recoil on the 
part of both painters and critics from the detailed 
intricacy of pre-llaphaelite methods; Constable’s 
works are assuming their true place in the sequence 
of our national art; and their painter is being recog- 
nised as one of the very foremost figures of English 
landscape-painters. Three of his most important 
and most powerful landscapes, 4 The Valley Farm,’ 
' The Cornfield,’ and 4 The IIay- wain,’ were already 
in the National Gallery in 1888, when five more 
were gifted by the painter’s family. Ilis ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral ’ is at South Kensington, where, as also 
in the British Museum, his work in water-colour 
and pencil may be studied. 

The most important, of the engravings after 
Constable are the mezzotint plates by David Lucas, 
many of which were supervised with especial care 
during their progress by the painter himself. See 
his Life by C. R. Leslie ( 1845). 

Constance, or Kostnitz, a city of Baden, once 
a free imperial city, is situated on both sides 
of the Rhine, at its exit from Lake Constance, 
91 miles E. of Basel by rail. One of tlrt^most 
ancient towns of Germany, Constance owed its 
prosperity to its linen industry, for which it was 
already famous in the 12th century ; but five cen- 
turies later this had sunk greatly, and it has only 
been partially revived since the establishment of 
railways. Its manufactures include linen, cotton, 
jute, and waterproof fabrics, canvas, carpets, and 
chemicals; and other industries are bell-rounding, 
printing, and publishing. Beside the picture- 
gallery, library, and town-hall, with a valuable 
collection of archives, the most noteworthy build- 
ings are the cathedral (part of which dates from 
the lltli contury), the old Dominican convent (now 
an hotel), and the present market-hall, in which 
three places the sessions of the great council were 
held. Pop. (1885) 14,601. — The most notable event 
in the history of Constance is the meeting of the 
ecclesiastical council here in 1414-18 with a view 
to put an end to the disorders in the popedom and 
in the election of popes, and also to prevent the 
spread of the doctrines of Huss. There assembled 
with the Emperor Sigismund and Pope John XX11I. 

3 patriarchs, 33 cardinals, 47 archbishops, 145 
bishops, 124 abbots, 750 doctors, and about 18,000 
priests and monks, besides numerous princes and 
counts of tho empire, and representatives from all 
the monarchs of Catholic Christendom ; and the 
retinues of these members of council swelled the 
number of strangers resident in tho town to 
over 50,000. The three rival popes, John XXIII., 
Gregory XII., and Benedict XIII., were deposed, 
and Martin V. was elected. Huss (q.v.) .and 
Jerome of Prague (q.v.) were condemned and 
burned. The emperor was, however, disappointed 
in his hope of a thorough reform of tho church 
( causa reformationi$)> in spite of the efforts of such 
advocates of reform as Peter d’Ailly and Gcrson 
(q.v.); and the Council of Basel (q.v.) was after- 
wards called to cany on the work which the Council 
of Constance had failed to accomplish. 

Constance, Lake (called by the Germans 
Bodensee or Bodmanscc — the Lacus Brigantinus 
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of the Romans), lies between Switzerland and 
Germany, and on the north side of the Alps of 
Switzerland, and forms a meeting-point of the five 
territories — Baden, Wiirtemberg, Bavaria, Vorarl- 
berg ( Austria), and Switzerland. It has an eleva- 
tion of 1306 feet above the sea. Lake Constance 
is traversed by the Rhine from east to west; its 
greatest length is about 44 miles,, and utmost 
breadth 9 miles, the area being 208 sq. miles ; the 
mean depth is 490 feet, while the greatest depth is 
906 feet. The southernmost of the two western 
extremities is called the lower lake, and is separated 
from the main lake by a narrow channel two miles 
long, and lies full a yard below the level of the 
lake. The shores are formed by hilly lands, with 
low tracts at the mouths of the Rhine and smaller 
rivers. Cornfields, vineyards, pastures, orchards, 
and wooded declivities, with here and there the 
ruins of old castles interspersed, surround the lake. 
The water has a dark-green lme, often rises suddenly 
some ten or twelve feet during a thaw, and rolls in 
high waves during the prevalence of a strong south, 
north-west, or cast wind. Without visible cause it 
sometimes rises and falls to a considerable degree. 
Usually the level rises from June onwards to 
August, when it sinks again. It is seldom frozen, 
except in very severe winters. The fisheries of 
this lake are important. Since 1824 steam-naviga- 
tion lias added to the facilities of commerce across 
the lake, and its commercial importance has been 
greatly increased by the connection of the chief 
towns on its shores with the railway systems of 
South Germany and Switzerland. The most 
important towns are Constance, Bregenz, Lindau, 
ana Friedrichshafen. 

CoilStailS, youngest of the three sons of Con- 
stantine the Great, received Illyricum, Italy, and 
Africa as his share of the empire. After the defeat 
and death of his elder brother Constantine, in 
340 A. L>. , Constans became sole ruler of the West 
till his death in 350. 

Constant, Benjamin, subject-painter, was 
born in Paris, 10th June 1845. He studied in the 
£cole des Beaux-Arts ami under Calmnel, and 
began to exhibit at the Salon in 1869, with his 
‘ Hamlet and the King,’ a work purchased by the 
French government. He soon turned to those 
Eastern subjects for the treatment of which he is 
best known, producing * Prisoners in Morocco ’ 

( 1 875 ) ; ‘ Mahomet II. ’ ( 1876 ) ; ‘ The Harem ’ ( 1878 ) ; 
‘The Favourite of the Emir’ .(1879); ‘The Day 
after a Victory in the Alhambra ’ ( 1882) ; and * The 
Vengeance of the Clferif’ (1885). His works are 
characterised by direct and powerful hut frequently 
most repulsive realism, melodramatic feeling, bold 
portrayal of the nude, and vivid colouring. He is 
one of the most popular of contemporary French 
painters, and received medals in 1875 and 1876, and 
the decoration of the Legion of Honour in 1878. 

Constant «le Rebecque, Henri Benjamin, 
author and politician, was horn of French Huguenot 
ancestry at Lausanne, 23d October 1767. He was 
educated at Oxford, Erlangen, and Edinburgh, 
where he became acquainted with Mackintosh 
and Erskine. In 1795, settling in Paris, he 
quickly gained reputation as a publicist. Ho 
entered tho Tribunate in 1799, but was banished from 
France in 1802, for having denounced the despotic 
acts of Napoleon. After travelling over Germany 
and Italy, in company witli Madame de Stael, he 
lived for a number of years in Gottingen. On 
Napoleon’s fall in 1814 fie returned to Paris,, and 
issued several pamphlets advocating constitutional 
liberty; during the Hundred Days be became one of 
Napoleon’s Councillors of State," though previously 
lie Lad styled Napoleon a Genghis Khan, and his 
government a government of Mamelukes. After 
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the second restoration of the Bourbons, Constant 
wrote and spoke consistently in favour of con- 
stitutional freedom. He was returned to the 
Chamber of Deputies in 1819, and became the 
leader of the Opposition. He was the ablest con- 
troversialist among the Doctrinaires , the French 
Whigs. The greater number of his very able politi- 
cal pamphlets were collected under the title of 
Cours de Politique Constitutionelle (4 vols. 1817- 
20) ; his Discours were published in 1828. He died 
8th December 1830. His powerful intellect had 
many sides. In De la Religion (5 vols. 1824-31) 
he maintained that the spirit of religion, as it 
grows loftier and purer, casts off the various forms 
in which it has been embodied, and which obstruct 
its expansion. He was likewise the author of a 
remarkable novel, Adolphe (1816), a short story of 
love and disillusion, in which Constant forestalls the 
method of the modern school of analytic novelists. 
His Correspondence appeared in 1844, his (Euvres 
Politiques in 1875, and his Letters to Madame 
Recamier in 1881. 

Constantin* a district of Cape Colony, in South 
Africa, lying on the eastern and north-eastern 
slopes of Table Mountain range, and distant from 
Cape Town 7 miles by rail. Constantia consists of 
only three estates, High, Great, and Little Con- 
stantia, which have long been famed for the quality 
of the wines produced upon them. The wines 
are sweet wines of delicious aroma, both red and 
white. For wine-growing at the Cape, see Cape 
Colony, Vol. IT. p. 734. 

Constantino* a town of Spain, in Andalusia, 
situated in a mountainous district, 40 miles NNK. 
of Seville, with silver mines, and a trade in wine 
and vinegar. Pop. 10,988. 

Constantine* capital of the easternmost pro- 
vince of Algeria, is very picturesquely situated 
on a nearly isolated chalk rock with flat summit, 
three sides of which are washed by a small stream, 
flowing through a deep and narrow ravine, and the 
fourth is connected by a narrow ridge with the ad- 
joining mountains. It is 830 feet a bo ve the river, 
and 2160 feet above the sea ; it is connected by rail 
with its port Philipneville, 40 miles NE., as also 
with Algiers and with Tunis. It is surrounded by 
walls constructed by the Arabs out of Koman sculp- 
tured stones. There are practically two cities, the 
French and the Arab, though the running of wide 
streets through the Arab town has taken away 
much of its primitive oriental look. Constantine 
was anciently the capital of Numidia, called Carta 
by the Carthaginians, Cirtaby the Romans ; and near 
it many notable events occurred in the wars with 
J ugurtha. It was destroyed about 31 1 A. D. , but was 
soon rebuilt by Constantine the Great, from whom 
it derives its present name. It held out against 
the Vandals and other besiegers, but was taken by 
the Arabs in 710. Subsequently, it shared in 
general the fortunes of Algeria ( q. v. ). Constantine 
manufactures woollen cloths, saddlery, leather 
goods, and carpets ; it is a great trade centre, being 
the chief grain market of Algeria, and exports oil 
and wool. Pop. (1886) 36,536, of whom 9789 are 
French and 5780 Jews. 

Constantine I M Roman emperor, 306-337 A.D. 
Flavius Valerius Aurelius Constantin us, 
sumained ‘the Great,* was born in 274, at Naissus, 
in Upper Moesia. He was the eldest son of Con- 
stantius Chlorus and Helena, and first distin- 
guished himself as a soldier in Diocletian’s famous 
Egyptian expedition (296), next under Galerius 
in the Persian war. In 305, the two emperors, 
Diocletian and Maximian, alnlicated, and were 
.succeeded in the supreme rank of Augustus by 
the\two Caesars, Constantius Chlorus and Gat- 
erius. sGalerius, envious of young Constantine’s 


brilliant genius and popularity among the soldiers* 
took every means of exposing him to danger, 
and it was now that he acquired that mix- 
ture of reserve, cunning, and wisdom* which was 
so conspicuous in his conduct in after-years. At 
last, extorting a reluctant consent from th^ jealous 
Galerius, he made his way hastily to his father, 
who ruled in the West, and joined him at Boulogne 
just as he was setting out on an expedition against 
the Piets in North Britain (306). Constantius died 
at York in the same year, having proclaimed his 
son Constantine his successor. The latter now 
wrote a conciliatory letter to Galerius, and requested 
to be acknowledged as Augustus. Galenus did 
not dare to quarrel with Constantine, yet he granted 
him the title of Caesar only. Political complica- 
tions now increased, until in 308. there were actu- 
ally no less than six emperors at once — Galerius, 
Licinius, and Maximin in the East; and Maximian, 
Maxentius his son, and Constantine in the West. 
Maxentius having quarrelled with his filler, forced 
him to flee from Rome ; he took refuge with Con- 
stantine, who had married his daughter Fausta 
at Arles in 307, but was ungrateful enough to 

S lot the destruction of his benefactor. This oeing 
iseovered, he lied to Marseilles, the inhabitants of 
which were just about to give him up to the con- 
queror, when he anticipated his fate by suicide 
(309). Maxentius professed great anger at the 
death of his father, and assembled a large army, 
with which he threatened Gaul. Constantine an- 
ticipated his movements by crossing the Alps by 
Mont Cfriis, and invading Italy. Already twice he 
had defeated Maxentius, when he finally crushed 
his pj^ver by the great victory of the Milvian 
Bridge, near Rome, 28th October 312. Maxentius 
himself was pressed by the thronging crowd of 
fugitives over the bridge into the river, and 
drowned. Constantine now entered the capital, 
disbanded the Praetorian guards, and destroyed 
their camp. During his short stay in Rome lie 
assumed tne title of Pont if ex Maximus . It was 

during his final struggle with Maxentius that the 
famous incident occurred that is said to have 
caused Constantine’s conversion, and which Euse- 
bius gives us an account of from the lips of the 
emperor himself. At noon there appeared in the 
sky a flaming cross inscribed ’J<> rot/ry visa ( ‘ By this, 
conquer ’ ). Again, the night before the final battle, 
a vision appeared to Constantine in his sleep, bid- 
ding him inscribe the shields of his soldiers with 
the sacred monogram of the name of Christ. Hence 
the well-known labarum or standard of the cross, 
which Constantine, however, did not give his army, 
according to Gibbon, till 323. Whatever the stoiy 
of the conversion be worth, one satisfactory con- 
sequence was the edict of Milan (March 313), 
issued conjointly with Licinius, and giving civil 
lights and toleration to Christians throughout the 
einpire. 

Constantine was now sole emperor of the West. 
Similarly, by the death of Galerius in 311, and of 
Maximin in 313, Licinius became sole emperor of 
the East. In 314 a war broke out between the two 
rulers, in which Licinius had the worst, and was 
fain to conclude a peace by the cession of Illyricum, 
Pannonia, and Greece. Constantine gave Licinius 
his sister Constantina in marriage, and for the next 
nine years devoted himself vigorously to the cor- 
rection of abuses in the administration of the laws, 
to the strengthening of the frontiers of his empire, 
and to chastising the barbarians, who learned to 
fear and respect his power. In 323 he renewed 
the war with Licinius, whom he defeated, and ulti- 
mately put to death. Constantine was now at the 
summit of his ambition, the sole governor of the 
Roman world. He chose Byzantium for his capital, 
and in 330 solemnly inaugurated it as the seat of 
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government, under the name of Constantinople or 
City of Constantine. In 324 he committed a deed 
that has thrown a dark shade over his memory. 
He had a gallant and accomplished son named 
Crispus, who was exceedingly popular, and him, 
along with Constantina and others, he put to death 
on a charge of treason. Niebuhr shows that it was 
.not unlikely Crispus cherished ambitious designs. 
Next year occurred the great Council of Nicfea, in 
which he opposed the Arians on political grounds, 
as the weaker party ; but not being theologically 
interested in the dissensions, refrained from active 

E ersecution of them. During the later years of 
is life, Christianity became the state religion, the 
pagan temples were closed, and sacrifices forbidden. 
Yet it was onlv a short time before his death, which 
occurred 22d July 337, that he would allow himself 
to be baptised by the Arian bishop, Eusebius of 
Nicomedia. The story of his baptism at Rome by 
Pope Sylvester in 326, and of the so-called Dona ■ 
tion of Constantine thereafter, alluded to in Dante’s 
Inferno, and* often in the past gravely argued as 
giving an historical basis for the temporal power of 
the papacy, may safely be dismissed (see Canon 
Law). For other Constantines, see Byzantine 
Empire. 

Constantine NIkolacvitcli, Grand-duke of 
Russia, the second son of the emperor Nicholas T., 
and the brother of Alexander 11., was born 21st 
September 1827. During the Crimean war he 
commanded the Russian fleet in the Baltic, and 
directed the defensive preparations which held the 
English and French armaments in check before 
Cronstadt. The leader of. the Muscovite or 
national party, he strenuously opposed the con- 
cessions made to the western powers, but through- 
out gave, although contrary to expectation, steady 
allegiance to his elder brother from his accession 
to his unliappy death. On the outbreak of the 
Polish insurrection in 1862, he held the office of 
viceroy of Poland for three months, was appointed 
in January 1865 and reappointed in 1878 president 
of the council of the empire. In 1882 lie was dis- 
missed from this dignity, as well as the command 
of the fleet, on the suspicion of having intrigued 
with the revolutionary party, while Ills eldest son, 
Nicholas, was banished to Taslikend. 

Constantinople, 49° N. lat., 28° 59' E. long., 
the capital of the Ottoman empire, was founded in 
330 a.d. by Constantine the Great, from whom it 
derives its name, on a site partly occupied by the 
ancient Byzantium. The Turks call it Istambol 
.or Stamlioi, which they pretend is a corruption of 
‘ [ting’), a 


Islambol ( ‘ Islam aboundi 


name which was 


formerly engraved upon the coinage in lieu of Kus- 
tantintya, the Arabic form of Constantinopolis. 
European writers have fancifully derived Istambol 
from the Greek expression e/s rfy iro\lv, ‘up to town,’ 
but a more probable derivation makes it simply 
a Turkish mispronunciation of Consfcmtino/w/is. 
The original Byzantium was a colony (about 658 
B.C.)from Megara, with an Argive mixture, how- 
ever, to which the worship of Hera, and the 
introduction of the myth of lo, represented upon 
the earliest coins, may probably be ascribed. It 
was built on the apex of the triangular peninsula 
which juts out towards Asia on the southern 
side of the Golden Horn, where the present Eski 
Serai or ‘ Old Seraglio ’ stands, and its command- 
ing position made it an object of strife among 
the nations— Persians, Gauls, and Greeks. In 
the middle of the 4th century B.C., the Athenians 
under Demosthenes, coming to the assistance of 
the Byzantines, repelled the siege of Philip of 
Macedon, aided, according to the legend, by the 
supernatural appearance of a crescent in the sky, 
which revealea the presence of the invaders, and 
132 


was forthwith adopted as the badge or crest of the 
city, as it is to this day. After its submission, the 
Roman emperors long recognised its virtual inde- 
pendence, and in 330 A.D., impressed by its mag- 
nificent site, Constantine the Great abandoned the 
old capital on the Tiber, and founded in the place 
of Byzantium a new metropolis on the Bosporus, 
which he called Constantinople. Its walls and 

S ublic buildings were enlarged and beautified by 
ustinian in 527-65. Since then it has undergone 
many sieges by Sassanians, Persians, Avars, Sara- 
cens (six times), Russians (in 9th to lltli century), 
Latins, and Turks ; and of its twenty-six sieges 
and eight captures, that of the Latins under Bald- 
win and Dandolo in 1204 was by far the most 
disastrous, barbarous, and spoliating. The chief 
adornments of the city, the treasures of the churches, 
and even the bodies of the great dead, were not re- 
spected by these vandal * crusaders.* In comparison, 
tlie Turkish sieges were humane and chivalrous : 
the first took place in 1356 ; Mur&d II. made the 
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attempt again in 1422 ; and Mohammed II. carried 
the city against the resolute resistance of Constan- 
tine Pala'ologus and Giustiniani in 1453. Since 
then, such has been the renown of the Turks or 
the jealousy of the Powers, that the imperial city 
has witnessed no fresh siege ( see Turkey ). 

Constantinople consists of two distinct parts, 
besides more distant suburbs — Constantmople 
proper or Stambol, and what may be termed 
Christian Constantinople ( Pera, Galata, Top-Mna), 
because it is there that the Christian colonies 
chiefly congregate. The two are separated by the 
Golden Horn, a creek about five miles long and 
half a mile wide at the entrance, so called probably 
from its famous fisheries, a veritable horn of plenty 
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to the ancient inhabitants ; in the present clay 
a safe harbour, capable of accommodating 1200 
sail, and so deep that the largest ironclads of the 
Turkish navy, which may be seen there during a 
great part of the year, find enough water for tlieir 
draught quite close to the shore. Stambol or 
Turkish Constantinople lies on the southern side of 
the Golden Horn, and Christian Constantinople 
lies on the north side : the two are connected by a 
couple of rude but convenient bridges, from the 
larger of which steamers start for various points on 
the Bosporus and Sea of Marmora. Stambol is 
on the site of Byzantium, and the old walls, in 
courses of stone and red brick, which Constantine 
built and Theodosius and others restored, show that 
the modem Turkish city occupies much the same 
area as the capital of the first Christian emperor. 
The walls run a circuit of 14 miles from the grim 
but now ruined and disused castle of the Seven 
Towers — where many sultans met their deaths at 
the hands of their mutinous soldiery, and where 
foreign ambassadors were imprisoned upon declara- 
tion of war — to the Golden Horn, then along its 
southern shore to Seraglio Point, and so back to 
the Seven Towers close along the margin of the 
Propontis. Within these walls the city rises, like 
Rome, upon seven low hills, crowned by noble 
mosques, with a wilderness of picturesque, tumble- 
down, lilthy, wooden houses, and lane upon lane 
of even more picturesque and scarcely less dirty 
bazaars, climbing up their sides from the Golden 
Horn to the Hippodrome. Years ago Stambol 
was more beautiful and more filthy, but fire, the 
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great purifier of the East, has so repeatedly laid 
low its thousands of dwellings, that the old streets 
are becoming few, and their place is being taken by 
more sanitary but not equally pleasing thorough- 
fares and brick or stone houses. In the bazaars 
and some of the less reformed byways there is quite 
enough of the old Mussulman leaven to make one’s 
eye .and one’s nose aware of the charms and the 
drawbacks of an oriental city. Very few of the 
goods, however, which the admiring tourist carries 
away from the bazaars are made there ; many 
come from Vienna, and not a few from Manchester, 
whither they are faithfully brought back by the 
travelled citizen. 

In Stambol are nearly all the monuments and 
antiquities worth seeing in Constantinople. In 
the row of some half-dozen mosques, whose con- 
glomeration of domes, like a clustered jelly-mould, 
and tail and exceedingly slender minarets, crown 
the summits of the hills, we sec some of the most 
famous and magnificent monuments of Christian 
and Saracenic art. First, next the Seraglio, 
stands Agia Sophia, Saint Sophia, the church 
dedicated by Constantine to ‘Internal Wisdom,’ 
and rebuilt with added splendour by Theodosius 
(415) and by Justinian (538-568), and now con- 
verted into a cathedral mosque. Outside it is not 
worth a second glance ; but within, the airy grace 
of its stupendous dome, and the beauty of its 
marbles and mosaics, despite all the ravages of 
Moslem, and, worse than Moslem, tourists’ dese- 
crations, fascinate and amaze the vision (see 
Byzantine Architecture). Next, but not less 
beautiful, is the Suleymaniya, the mosque which 
the Great Suleyman and his architect Sinan 
erected in 1550-5 on the model of St Sophia, 
but with Saracenic ornament and a loftier though 
not quite so expansive dome. Some of the mono- 
lithic columns are remarkable for their size and 
beauty, and the general effect is even more im- 
posing than that of St Sophia. Scarcely less stately 
is the mosque of Sultan Ahmed I. in the Hippo- 
drome ; distinguished without by its six minarets 
(instead of the usual four), and within by the four 
gigantic columns, 36 yards round, which support 


the dome : here the official celebrations and formal 
processions take place at the great festivals. The 
mosque of the conqueror Mohammed II. is also 
worth seeing, though it has been greatly altered in 
restoration. There are over two hundred other 
mosques in Constantinople, and an even larger 
number of chapels (besides hundreds of vnedreats 
or mosque colleges, and mektebs or elementary 
schools ) ; but very few of them present features of 
special interest, except sometimes in the beauty of 
their wall tiles, of the Rhodian style, for the manu- 
facture of which the suburb of Eyyfib was famous. 

The remains of the Greek churches are more in- 
teresting, and the Fanar, or Greek quarter of Stam- 
bol, recall the memories of many distinguished 
Fanariote statesmen ; but among the relics of 
ancient Constantinople none is more striking than 
the Hippodrome (now called At-Meydfln, or ‘Horse 
Mai^ge ’ ), originally a circus surrounded by marble 
seats, long since removed, but still showing remains 
of antiquity, such as the famous column of the 
Three Serpents which once stood at the Temple of . 
Delphi, and supported a gold tripod made out of the 
spoils taken by the Greeks at the battle of Plata^a, 
but was removed to bis new capital by Constantine. 
The serpents’ heads are broken off; one was said 
to have been struck off by the scimitar of Mohammed 


the Conqueror, and one is still preserved in the 
museum of antiquities. In the Hippodrome also 
stands an obelisk brought from On (Heliopolis) in 
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Egypt, and re-erected by Proclus the Pnetor in the 
reign of Theodosius; hard by are the Burnt Column, 
the column of Theodosius, and the Seraskier’s 
Tower, whence watchmen survey the city and give 
warning of coil 11 ag rat ions. Among the remains of 
iSlohamiiiedaii splendour the Old Seraglio (Eski 
Serai) is the most important, though it has not 
been a royal residence since the days of Malimftd 
II. Its first gate, Bab-i-Humayfin or ‘Sublime 
Porte,’ lias given its name to the Turkish govern- 
ment in its foreign relations. Within its three 
spacious courts, full of beautiful trees and pic- 
turesque in their gray decay, are various stables 
and offices of the court, the old council chamber, 
the armoury (once the Church of St Irene), the 
museum, mint, and the celebrated treasury, where 
uncut jewels, gold-embroidered vestments, and 
gorgeously mounted arms are preserved in fabulous 
value. In the neglected gardens overlooking 
Seraglio Point, whence a lovely view is gained of 
the Bosporus, the Asiatic shore, and the Sea of 
Marmora, are various kiosks, one of which, called 
that of Baghdad or Mur&d IV., is lined with exqui- 
site tiles, another contains the imperial library, 
and a third is the ominous Kafcs or ‘ cage ’ where 
the unhappy princes who menaced the peace of 
sultans were immured for all their lives. 

Christian Constantinople, on the north side of 
the Golden Horn, comprises Galata, Pera, and 
Top-hfimi. Galata is pre-eminently the merchant 
quarter, the seat of customs, and the steam com- 
panies’ agencies; it was founded by a colony of 
Genoese merchants in 1216, and originally was in- 


closed by walls of 4 miles’ circuit, now destroyed. 
Traces of Genoese architecture may still be found 
in the narrow dirty streets, and in the Tower of 
Galata, a Genoese erection, which serves the same 
purpose as the Seraskier’s Tower on the opposite 
side in giving alarms of fires. Of late years Galata 
has been considerably improved ; stone and brick 
houses have superseded the dangerous wooden con- 
structions of tne past; a good thoroughfare pro- 
vided with a tramway extends for a mile to 
Beshiktfish, and a tunnelled railway drags passen- 
gers up the steep ascent to Pera. Pera is the 
aristocratic quarter; here are all the embassies 
and legations and consulates, and here every one 
of position has his town-house. Two-thiras of 
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this quarter were burned down in 1870, including 
the English embassy, and 40,000 persons were left 
homeless. The result was a considerable improve- 
ment in the architecture and ventilation of Pera. 
The steep and badly paved Grande Hue, which 
traverses the whole quarter, and is continued 
along the shore of the Bosporus for many miles, 
is, however, still in parts little better than a lane ; 
but it is lined with fair if expensive shops, and 
' boasts a rude opera-house, many cafds and restau- 
rants, besides most of the principal hotels, and 
probably the worst morals in Europe. In Pera is 
the English Memorial Church, erected in honour 
of those who fell in the Crimean war. Turks pre- 
ponderate at Top-lidna, which is so named from 
its cannon-foundry, and is chiefly famous for 
its market, its Circassian slave-dealers, its caique- 
building, and its beautiful marble fountain. Close 
by is the magnificent palace of Dolmabagche, on 
the brink of the Bosporus. 

Among tl» other suburbs may be mentioned 
K&sim Pasha, extending beyond Galata, along 
the north shore of the Golden Horn, the seat of 
the admiralty; continued by Haskoi, inhabited 
by a Jewish and Armenian colony ; and at the 
head of the Golden Horn the picturesque village 
of Eyyflb, a green medley of gardens and grave- 
yards surrounding the celebrated mosque where 
every sultan must gint on the sword of Osman 
ere he may ascend the throne. No Christian 
is allowed to approach the holy place. Along 
the European shore of the Bosporus are many 
villages used as summer resorts by the Perotcs, 
among which Tlierapia, the chief summer resi- 
dence of the ambassadors, and Biyukdere ar: lie 
most important. The Asiatic shore is also lined 
with settlements, from Scutari, which is the 
Asiatic suburb of Stambol (where is the chief 
Turkish burial-place, as well as the great Crimean 
cemetery), to Candili, where is a large European 
population, chiefly of the trading classes, and 
Beikos (see Bosporus). Numerous palaces of 
past sultans and ministers line both shores, 
Dolmabagche on the European and Bcgler- 
beg on the Asiatic being the largest ; but the 
present sultan resides in a new palace called 
Yildiz Koshki, at the top of the hill of Besliik- 
tftsh, beyond Pera. Famous among pleasure 
resorts are the Sweet Waters of Europe, at the 
head of the Golden Horn ; Kiahat-Mna, near the 
Castle of Asia ; the forest of Belgrade ; and the 
Princes’ Islands in the Sea of Marmora, not far 
from Kadikoi, the ancient Chalcedon. — The popu- 
lation of Constantinople is estimated at about 
875,000, of whom half are Mohammedans. The 
trade, chiefly in the hands of Europeans, is in- 
creasing, but much below what it might be if 
properly developed. The local manufactures are 
insignificant. The burden of vessels entering and 
clearing the port is placed at 4,000,000 tons. The 
strategical importance of Constantinople induced an 
English officer to superintend the erection of forti- 
fied lines on the land side, from Biyukchekmeji 
on the Sea of Marmora to Lake Derkos on the 
Black Sea, a distance of about 20 miles. The 
first through express train from Western Europe, 
inaugurating a direct service with Paris, reached 
Stambol station on 10th November 1888. Railways 
also connect Constantinople with Adrianople and 
Belgrade, and Salonika and Uskub ; and there is 
another line from Smyrna to Avdin. — For the 
Councils of Constantinople (381 and 553 A. D.), see 
Councils. 

Constantius Chlorus, nephew of the em- 
peror Claudius II., became Closar in 292 A.D., 
received Britain, Gaul, and Spain as his govern- 
ment, and after re-establishing Roman power in 
Britain and defeating the Alemanni, became one 
t _ 


of the two Augustuses in 305, but died at York in 
306. Constantine the Great was his son. —(2) 
Constantius, third son of Constantine, was 
Roman emperor, 337-361 A.D. He fought with 
the Persians; and after the death in 350 of his 
brother Constans (who in 340 had defeated their 
elder brother Constantine), became sole emperor 
till his death in 361. 

Constanza. See Kustend.ii. 

Constellation (Lat. row, 1 together,’ and stclla , 

‘ a star ’ ), a group of stars. The stars which stud the 
firmament have, from a time earlier than authentic 
records can trace, been formed into artificial groups, 
which have received names borrowed from fancy 
or fable, mainly from Greek mythology. These 
groups are called constellations. Though quite 
devoid of anything like systematic arrangement, 
this traditional grouping is found a sufficiently 
convenient classification, and still remains the 
basis of nomenclature for the stars among astro- 
nomers. They are divided into northern, southern, 
and zodiacal constellations. In old authors; ‘ con- 
stellation ’ is used to signify the relative positions 
of the planets (see Aspects) at a given moment. 
See Star, Orion, Ursa Major, Zodiac. 

Constipation, or irregular and insufficient 
action of the bowels, is one of the most common 
of ailments ; there are few persons in fact who 
have not at some time or other suffered from it. 

It may be due either to deficient secretion of fluids 
in the digestive organs, or to imperfect muscular 
action of the bowels (see Digestion), or most 
often to both these causes combined. The reten- 
tion within the organism of matters which should 
be regularly evacuated as they are formed, and 
their consequent absorption into the blood and 
tissues of the hotly, often leads to a whole train of 
unpleasant symptoms : headache, or pain in other 
regions, irritability, lassitude, and debility, and 
many other discomforts may be due to this cause. 
In prolonged and severe cases of constipation, 
actual obstruction of the bowels (ileus) may 
result ; and often the bowel becomes so distended 
and its muscular power so enfeebled that the 
restoration of a healthy condition is impossible. 

Constipation is especially apt to occur in thoso 
who lead sedentary lives, or whose diet consists 
too exclusively of animal food and starchy sub- 
stances. It may often he avoided by judicious 
regulation of 1 nil fits and diet ; and the hygienic j 
treatment is of far more importance than the j 
medicinal. 

In perfect health, the lower bowel should be 
evacuated every day, or at the furthest every 
second day. This process, like many others in 
the body, tends to recur at the same period every J 
day, and every one should do all he can to acquire 
a habit of regularity in this respect. Moderate 
regular exercise, especially in the open, air, is 
often of great importance ; where the liver is at 
fault, riding is specially useful. A daily cold 
bath, or in the case of those with whom this does 
not agree, brisk rubbing with a rough towel, may 
be helpful. A favourite remedy with some is the 
use of a cloth wrung out of cold or tepid water 
and applied to the abdomen ; this, as used at 
hydropathic establishments, is called an ‘abdomi- 
nal compress,’ and is worn under a bandage of 
macintosh cloth, to keep the moisture from escap- 
ing, during the earlier part of the day. 

Attention to diet is of prime importance. # In 
Britain very many persons live almost entirely 
on animal food, white bread, and potatoes, a diet 
extremely apt to lead to constipation. There are 
many easily obtainable foods the habitual use of 
which would in many cases correct this tendency. 
Oatmeal, especially in the form of porridge, brown 
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( or ‘whole-meal' bread, or gingerbread ; almost all 
vegetables (except potatoes), either cooked or un- 
cooked ; olive-oil, which may be used in salads ; 
treacle, eaten with bread or made into puddings ; 
fruit of all kinds, particularly prunes and figs, 
which can be obtained all the year round — all tend 
to increase the activity of the bowels. If such 
forms of food were more generally used, the rest 
of the community would gain even more than the 
many vendors of ‘liver pills,’ and other quack 
medicines would lose. 

The amount of fluid taken in the day is also 
of importance. Many persons, especially those in 
whom much fluid taken with meals interferes with 
comfortable digestion, do not imbibe enougli for 
the needs of the body. In such cases a stated 
amount of fluid should be taken at other times. A 
tumbler of water, either cold or hot, slowly sipped 
during the process of dressing in the morning, is 
sometimes efficient in relieving constipation. 

Lastly, the use of medicinal remedies must be 
shortly considered. Compared with the measures 
already noticed, they must he regarded as an 
evil, though often a necessary one. Constipation 
may he seriously aggravated by their injudicious 
employment. Often a large dose of some purgative 
is taken and produces very free action of tlie bowels 
with temporary relief ; hut increased constipation 
is almost sure to follow. The condition to he 
remedied is a chronic and habitual one, and must 
he combated by patient and persevering treatment. 
The medicine selected should he taken every day, 
hut the dose must he the very smallest which will 
produce the desired effect. 

It is impossible to enumerate all the drugs which 
may he used, or to define the conditions m which 
each is most likely to he beneficial. A few of those 
in most general use only must be enumerated. 
Natural mineral -waters ( tried richshall, &c.) are in 
much repute at present : a dose should he taken 
on rising in the morning. Epsom or Glauber’s salt, 
if dissolved in plenty of water, is much cheaper and 
almost as satisfactory. Effervescing salines (seid- 
litz powder, magnesia, and many much-advertised 
patent medicines) are more pleasant to take, and 
have a similar action. Castor-oil in small doses at 
bedtime is objectionable only on account of its 
flavour. Compound colocyntii pills, or colocynth 
and hyosevamus pills ; compound liquorice powder 
(containing senna and sulphur, one of the best pre- 
parations); Gregory’s powder (containing rhubarb 
and magnesia); podopliyllin, euonymin, and other 
drugs from America, are all useful aperients, and 
should he taken at bedtime. Nux vomica is a 
useful addition to other aperients, as it acts specially 
upon the muscles of the intestines, increasing their 
activity. A word of caution is necessary regarding 
mercurial preparations, which are most valuable in 
certain cases, hut most dangerous if used habitually. 
The indiscriminate use of calomel and gray powder 
in the nursery, where they are very popular owing 
to their tastelessness, cannot too strongly be con- 
demned. The most generally useful of all aperients 
at present in use is Cascara Sagrada, the bark of a 
North American species of buckthorn ( llhamnns 
Purshiana ). The liquid extract is the preparation 
in most general use, of which from 16 to 40 drops 
taken daily, either in one dose at bedtime or still 
better in several doses after meals, is generally 
sufficient. It increases the secretions, hut especially 
the muscular power of the intestine ; and in very 
many cases can he given up altogether after being 
used for a few weeks (see also Aperients). In 
some cases Clysters (q.v.) are the most satisfactory 
means of procuring an evacuation. 

Constipation in the lower animals depends, as in 
man, on imperfect secretion from, or motion of, the 
intestinal walls. In the horse it is usually accom- 


panied by Colic (q.v.), and when long continued 
leads to Enteritis ( q. v. ). The appropriate remedies 
are soar) and water clysters given every two hours ; 
smart friction and cloths wrung, out of hot water 
applied to the abdomen, with three drachms of 
! aloes and one of calomel given in. gruel, and 
repeated i:i sixteen hours, if no effect is produced. 
Give, besides, walking exercise; restrict the amount 
of dry solid food, but allow plenty of thin gruel or 
other fluids, which may be rendered more laxative 
by admixture with treacle or a little salt. . Similar 
treatment is called for in dogs, cats, and pigs. 

In cattle and sheep, digestion principally takes 
place in the large and cpiadrisected stomach ; the 
bowels, accordingly, are little liable to derangement ; 
and constipation, when occurring in these animals, 
generally depends upon impaction of dry hard food 
between the leaves of the third stomach, fardel-bag, 
or moniplies. The complaint is hence called fardel- 
bound. It results from the eating of tough and 
indigestible food, such as ripe vetches, ryegrass, or 
clover ; it prevails in dry seasons, and on pastures 
where the herbage is coarse and the water scarce. 
It occurs amongst cattle eating freely of hedge- 
cuttings or shoots of trees, hence its synonym 
wood -ceil. From continuous cramming and want 
of exercise, it is frequent in stall-feeding animals ; 
whilst from the drying up of the natural secretions, 
it accompanies most febrile and inflammatory dis- 
eases. The milder cases constitute the ordinary 
form of indigestion in ruminants, are accompanied 
by what the cow-man terms loss of end , and usually 
yield to a dose of salts given with an ounce or two 
of ginger. In more protracted cases, rumination is 
sffi&pended, appetite gone, constipation and fever 
are present. There is a grunt noticeable, especially 
when the animal is moved, different from that 
accompanying chest complaints, by its occurrence 
at the commencement of expiration. By pressing 
the closed fist upwards and forwards beneath the 
short ribs on the right side, the round, hard, dis- 
tended stomach may he felt. This state of matters 
may continue for ten days or a fortnight, when the 
animal, if unrelieved, becomes nauseated, and sinks. 
Stupor sometimes precedes death, whilst in some 
seasons and localities most of the had cases are 
accompanied by excitement and frenzy. In this, 
as in other respects, the disease closely corresponds 
with stomach-staggers in the horse. 

Give purgatives in large doses, combining several 
together, and administering them with stimulants 
in plenty of fluid. For a medium-sized ox or cow, use 
5 ll>. each of common and Epsom salts, ten croton 
beans, and a drachm of calomel, with three ounces 
of turpentine ; and administer this in half a gallon 
of water. If no effect is produced in twenty hours, 
repeat the dose. Withhold all solid food ; encourage 
the animal to drink gruel, sloppy mashes, treacle 
and water ; and give exercise, clysters, and occa- 
sional fomentations to the belly. 

Constitution, in Politics, signifies a system 
of law established by the sovereign power of a 
state for its own guidance. Its main objects are 
to fix the limits and define the relations of the 
legislative, the judicial, and the executive powers 
of the state, both amongst themselves ana with 
reference to the citizens of the state, regarded as 
a governed hotly. In continental countries, since 
the formation of the federal government of the 
United States of America, or, at all events, since 
the first French Revolution, the idea of a constitu- 
tion has been generally that of a body of written 
public law, promulgated at once by the sovereign 
power. In Great Britain it is the whole body of 
the public law, consuetudinary as well as statutory, 
which has grown up during the course of ages, and 
is continually being modified by the action of the 
general will as interpreted and expressed by the 
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parliamentary representatives of the nation. A 
constitutional monarchy is one in which the 
sovereign is restricted in his powers hy chambers 
of the representatives of the people ; the 1 granting 
of a constitution * accordingly means the trans- 
forming of a monarchy more or less nearly absolute 
into a constitutional state. The constitutions of 
the various countries will be found under England, 
United States, France, Germany, &c., as also 
at Parliament, Congress, Government, &c. 

Constitutions, Apostolic. See Apostolic 
Constitutions. 

Consubstantiation* as opposed to Transub- 
stantiation (q.v.), is the Lutheran doctrine that 
in the eucharist the body and blood of Christ 
are, in a way not to be explained, in, with, and 
under the unchanged bread and wine. See Lord’s 
Supper. 

Consuetudinary or Customary Law is an 
unwritten law established by usage and derived by 
immemorial custom from remote antiquity. When 
universal, it is called common law; when par- 
ticular, it is called custom in a narrower sense, as 
the custom of a trade or of a district. See ( Tstom, 
Common Law. 

• Consul, the title of the two highest ordinary 
magistrates in the Roman republic. The idea of 
two supreme magistrates or joint-presidents of the j 
state seems to have been interwoven with the 
earliest . conceptions of political organisation in 
Rome. After the expulsion of Tarquin, Lucius 
Junius Brutus and Lucius Tarquinius Collatinus 
were chosen joint heads of the state ; but the 
title of consoles seems Hist to have been introduced 
about 300 B.C. At first, the consuls seeir to' have 
differed from the kings in little else than their 
limited tenure of office, and the power which their 
fellow-citizens retained of calling them to account 
at its termination. They never assumed the golden 
crown, but their dress in almost every other respect 
was regal. Tliev made peace and negotiated foreign 
alliances, had the supreme command of the army, 
and appointed the public treasurers. They like- 
wise exercised the judicial functions of royalty. 
Dates were always determined by naming the con- 
suls of the year. The symbol of their authority 
was the bundle of rods {fasces), with the axe in 
the centre, which was carried before them hy 
twelve lictors. For a considerable period the con- 
suls were chosen exclusively from the pop ulus or 

E atricians, as opposed to the plebs. At length, 
owever, two pleWan officers called tribuni ptebis 
were appointed as a sort of democratic rivals to the 
aristocratic consuls. The result of this rivalry was 
that the consulship was opened to plebeians, the 
famous Lex Licima (367 R.c. ) ordaining that one 
of the consuls should belong to that order. This 
law was more stringently re-enacted in 342, and 
from that time it was customary for one of the con- 
suls to be a plebeian. This same law prohibited any 
individual from holding the same office within ten 
years, but the enactment was often suspended. 
The appointment of Censores (443) and of Pra torcs 
(367) relieved the consuls of many of their judicial 
functions. In the government of the provinces, the 
aid of the former consuls was called in, the consul 
thus appointed having the title of pro-consul . In 
sudden and critical emergencies, the consuls were 
either superseded by a Dictator (q.v.), or absolute 
power for the occasion was conferred on them by 
the decree of the senate, which ran in the famous 
formula : Videant comules ne quid respubliea detri- 
menti capiat — ‘ Let the consuls look to it that 
the state take no harm.’ The consuls were in- 
augurated by a great procession to the Capitol 
anu a sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus. The shadow 
of the consulate survived the downfall of liberty ; 


but the election of the consuls was taken from I 
the people and conferred on the senate. Then 1 
their number was increased ; they were divided 1 
into classes ; till at last the office became, a mere l 
honorary appointment conferred by the emperor. \ 

The title of consul was revived in the French l 
republic after the revolution of the 18th Brumairc, \ 
and lasted till the coronation of Napoleon as 1 
emperor, 18tli May 1804. I 

Consul, Mercantile, the name given to those ] 
officers whom the state maintains in foreign coun- 
tries for the protection of its trade and vindication 
of the rights of its merchants, and to whom the 
further duty is assigned of keeping the home 
government informed of all facts bearing on the 
commercial interests of the country. The practice 
of appointing such officers originated among the 
trading communities of Italy about the middle of 
the 12th century, and gradually extended itself; 
and in the 16th century had been adopted by all 
the countries of Europe. In addition to their com- 
mercial duties, others of a more strictly political 
kind were frequently confided to consuls in places 
in which there was no ambassador or political 
agent. In almost all the countries of Europe, I 
consuls are divided into consuls-gcncral, consuls, 
vice-consuls, and consular agents. The consul’s 
first duty on his arrival is to exhibit his com mis- I 
sion to the authorities of the country to which he 
is accredited, in order that he may obtain their 
sanction to Ins appointment. Tins sanction is 
communicated to him in a document called an 
exequatur , which secures to him the enjoyment of 
such ‘privileges, immunities, and exemptions as 
have been enjoyed by his predecessors, and as are 
usually granted to consuls in the country in which 
he is to reside.’ 

The general duties of English consuls are com- 
municated to them in printed instructions. In 
these the consul is ordered to make himself con- 
versant with the laws and general principles which 
relate to the trade of Great Britain with foreign 
parts, and with the language and municipal laws 
of the country wherein he resides. Further, it is 
his duty to protect his countrymen in the lawful 
exercise of their trade, to quiet their differences, 
to obtain the redress of injuries done them— fail- 
ing which, to report the matter to the English 
ambassador at the capital of the country— and 
to forward to the Secretary of State for foreign 
Affairs an annual return of the trade carried on at 
the different ports within his consulate, as well as 
a quarterly account of the market prices of agri- 
cultural produce during each week of the quarter, 
the course of exchange, &e. The consul must 
afford relief to British seamen or other subjects 
wrecked on the coast, and endeavour to procure 
them the means of returning to England. The 
commanders of British war-ships touching on the 
coast are entitled to call on him for intelligence, 
and aid in procuring supplies of water, provisions, 
and the like ; and it is Iris duty to endeavour to 
recover all wrecks and stores, &c. of queen’s ships, 
whether found at sea and brought into the port 
at which he resides, or thrown on the coast. As 
regards his ‘ privileges and immunities,’ a consul 
engaged in trade is amenable to the civil jurisdic- 
tion of the state to which he is accredited, but 
a consul sent out from this country, and not 
engaging in trade, has always been exempted from 
the taxes of the country in which he resides. 

A consul can perform all the acts of a notary- 

{ mblic, all deeds executed by him being acknow- 
edged as valid by our courts of law. The fiction 
is, that the consulate is the territory of the country 
from which the consul is sent, and, consequently, 
that deeds and acts done within it, or under the 
consul’s seal, are done in England. Hence the 
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marriage of British subjects recorded in the books 
of a British consul is a valid ceremony. 

Consuls in the Levant, China, Japan, and other 
[daces have special [towers and privileges granted 
to them and regulated by what are called capitula- 
tions. They act as judges in consular courts to 
whoso jurisdiction all subjects of their nation are 
amenable, to the exclusion of the native tribunals. 
By orders in council in force January 1, 1888, 
special privileges of this nature are enjoyed by 
English consuls in South Africa, west coast of 
Africa, China, Corea, Egypt, Japan, Madagascar, 
Morocco, Muscat, Siam, Tripoli, Turkey, the 
Western Pacific, and Zanzibar. 

The first care of every Levantine trader is to 
obtain the protection of some foreign power, so 
that he may set at defiance the local courts, and, 
to some extent, the local executive authority. To 
obtain letters of nationalisation as a British sub- 
ject is rightly made somewhat difficult ; but this 
is not the case with most other European nations. 
The capitulations are especially injurious in Egypt, 
where the native authorities and their English 
advisers are constantly thwarted in their endeav- 
ours to promote order and good government by 
the ill-defined and jealously- asserted power of the 
foreign consuls. 

Of late years attempts have been made to estab- 
lish a body of trained men from among whom the 
consular service in the Levant, as well as in China 
and Japan, could be recruited, and student inter- 
preterships have been founded. The student inter- 
preters are selected by competitive examination 
in England, and are sent to Constantinople or to 
the far East, as the case may be, with a salary 
of £200 a year. Their advancement ‘depends 
entirely on the ability which they may show after 
their arrival at their destination, and on their 
general steadiness and good conduct.’ 

Consuls who are permitted to trade are not 
required to pass any examination, but members 
of what may be called the regular service are 
supposed to do so. The limit of age for appoint- 
ments is twenty-live to fifty. 

In the United States, literary and scientific men 
are frequently appointed to important consulships 
abroad, Hawthorne and Bret Harte having, for 
example, been consuls in Britain. In the British 
service the names of Charles Lever, Mr Stigand, 
Clifford Palgrave, and 8ir Richard Burton are 
modern examples of such appointments. 

The salary of British consuls varies from £2500 
( chief-justice of the Supreme Court for China and 
Japan), to the nominal salary of many vice-consuls. 
Among the more important posts are the consul- 
general at Shanghai, £1600; consul-general at New 
York, £2000; consul at Boston, £1200; New Orleans, 
£1100; Zanzibar, £2150; Honolulu, £1100; Sofia, 
£1200; Bey rout, £1250; Manila, £1100; Old 
Calabar, £1200; the consul-general and judge at 
Constantinople, £1600. The United States consuls 
at London, Liverpool, Paris, liio Janeiro, and 
Havana have each, apart from fees, a salary of 
$6000. 

Consumption, in Political Economy, is that 
department of the subject which treats of the use 
of wealth. It is the converse of production, which 
refers to the making or creating of wealth. As 
production is the first stage in economics, con- 
sumption is the last. Consumption is the chief end 
of industry, for everything tliat is produced and 
exchanged is intended in some way to be con- 
sumed. Consumption is usually divided into two 
heads— reproductive and non -reproductive. Wealth 
consumed in reproduction is simply Capital ( q. v. ). 
Wealth consumed as capital, while it is the final 
stage in one process of industry, becomes an item in 
a further process of industry/ A shopkeeper who, 


having made a thousand pounds in his business, 
afterwards uses it in farming, proposes thereby to 
apply liis money to a new kind of reproductive 
employment. Industry is to a large degree simply 
a continuation of this process. Wealth which is 
produced to-day will to-morrow be consumed in 
fresh production. 

But consumption is perhaps more properly re- 
garded as non -reproductive, as that use of wealth 
which has no fresh production in view, or is simply 
applied to the satisfaction of human needs. The 
wants of men, as well as the means of satisfying 
them, have varied greatly at different periods of his- 
tory, and do still greatly vary in different countries 
and different states of society. As regards wealth 
applied to consumption, we may recognise three 
stages : ( 1 ) Necessaries ; (2) comforts ; (3) luxuries. 
The commodities which were once a luxury are 
now in civilised countries merely a comfort or even 
a necessity. In the middle ages a linen shirt was 
a luxury even at royal courts. In fact, nothing 
perhaps so marks the development df comfort as 
the general use of underclothing, whether woollen, 
cotton, or linen. In the economics of all ages the 
question of luxury has claimed great attention. 
The extravagance of the wealthy was both in 
ancient and medieval times considered so dangerous 
to society, that Sumptuary Laws (q.v.) were passed 
to repress it, often without the desired effect. On 
the other hand, the luxury, extravagance, and even 
prodigality of the rich have been justified on the 
ground that such expenditure was necessary to 
provide labour for the industrial classes ; hut this 
notion is exploded among competent economists. 
It should he clearly understood that consumption 
shTTTThl he both rational and moral, and that the 
just and rational needs of men have the first 
claim on society. 

As all wealth is produced in order to he con- 
sumed, and as there can he no consumption with- 
out production, it will be obvious how the great pro- 
cesses of production and consumption are correlated 
to each other. If there he insufficient production, 
consumption is checked and suffering ensues through 
human wants not being satisfied. On the other 
hand, over-production frequently tends to bring 
about commercial crises. When the effective con 
sumption is unable to absorb the mass of com- 
modities, the market becomes overstocked and the 
industrial process is deranged. 

Consumption, Decline (in medical language. 
Phthisis, Tuberculosis), is a condition well recog- 
nised by the laity as by the physician. Strictly 
speaking, the name includes a group of affections, 
but it is generally used to indicate pulmonary con- 
sumption {phthisis pulmonalis ) — i. e. a more or less 
rapidly advancing process of lung destruction, asso- 
ciated with progressive emaciation and other char- 
acteristic signs and symptoms. This is a disease 
of grave importance, from its frequency and fatal 
tendency, it has been estimated that consumption 
is responsible for nearly one-seventh of the total 
mortality of Europe. Consumption appears to 
have committed its ravages from the earliest 
times, and its distribution is probably universal, 
though far from equal. Thus, statistics show 
consumption to be less common in the Hebrides 
and Shetland Islands than on the mainland of 
Scotland, while the unanimous verdict of Ice- 
landic physicians has been that consumption 
occurs relatively seldom in their island. It is not 
easy to propose any fixed rule regarding its distri- 
bution. Latitude as such seems of less importance 
than might be expected. The mean level of tem- 
perature has little connection with its occurrence, 
though apparently, in tropical countries, the course 
of the disease is more rapid. The most probable 
explanation of the comparative immunity of certain 
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districts and countries is to be found rather in 
the minimal amount of moisture present. Wet- 
ness of the soil is a factor of the greatest im- 
portance, as was shown by the researches of 
Bowditch in America, Buchanan in England, and 
Milroy in Scotland. Their united testimony was 
that the number of cases of consumption varied 
directly with the degree of dampness of the soil. 
Elevation also exercises an important influence ; 
and, other tilings being equal, the more elevated 
the district, the less favourable will it be to the 
occurrence of consumption. The explanation of 
this is probably to be found in the combined purity 
and rarity of the atmosphere. 

Though consumption was early recognised as a 
definite* disease, and its clinical course fairly well 
studied, much obscurity has rested over the ques- 
tion of its causation. Al>out no disease has opinion 
so persistently fluctuated. Definition was first 
rigidly attempted by Bayle and Laennec, who held 
that consumption was essentially due to the pres- 
ence in the rang of little granular masses of varying 
size and character, which were named Tubercle 
(q.v.). On the other hand, Andral, Virchow, and 
Niemeyer maintained that only a limited number 


Niemeyer maintained that only a limited number 
of cases were to be so explained, and that con- 
sumption was most frequently induced by a process 
of chronic inflammation of the lung. This view 
gave scientific basis to the popular belief in the 
effects of neglected cold. Medical opinion was 
divided .between those main lines until 1882, when 
Koch announced the fact that he had discovered 
an organism, which he believed to be present in all 
cases of consumption proper. This organism - -the 
Bacillus tuberculosis — is a minute rod-like struc- 
ture, capable of cultivation outside the human 
body, and easy of demonstration in the expectora- 
tion of consumptive patients (see BACTERIA ). 
Clinical and experimental evidence has since corro- 
borated the truth of Koch’s assertions, and the 
bacillar origin of consumption lias been pretty 
generally accepted, so that the older teaching has 
been subjected to much modification. Although 
this is so, considerable difference of opinion remains 
as to the relation of other factors to the bacillus. 
Some observers are even yet inclined to think that 
certain cases of consumption may be satisfactorily 
explained apart from the bacillus. This view is 
very questionable. 

As regards the lung itself, the resultant condition 
is more or less uniform, varying in degree accord- 
ing to the stage of the disease. The process is one 
of gradual disintegration, in which two phases may 
be recognised : (1) Consolidation, when the affected 
lung feels relatively solid, and the normal vesicular 
structure can be but imperfectly distinguished ; 
(2) excavation, when the consolidated mass in 
part breaks down, leaving irregular spaces, varying 
in size, presenting an uneven, secreting surface. 
The cavities ( vomica* ) tend to be largest towards 
the upper part of the lung. Associated with these 
changes in the lungs, grave disturbance appears in 
other organs, notably in the stomach and intestines, 
the liver, and the kidneys. 

While accepting the bacillar origin of consump- 
tion, it is* impossible to overlook the predisposing 
influence exerted by certain conditions. The list 
of such factors is a large one. Pre-eminent among 
them is Heredity (q.v. j. Undoubtedly there exists 
in many families a tendency to weakness— i.e. a 
less powei* of resistance — of the respiratory organs. 


tions. This want of vital balance in the respiratory 
apparatus is manifested by recurring ‘colds,’ with- 
out apparently sufficient cause. It is not difficult 
to realise how the bacilli take root, and flourish 
more readily under such conditions. It is a Dia- 
thesis (q.v.) or disposition which is inherited, 


rather than the disease. Greater difficulty is ex- 
perienced when the question of actual transmission 
of the disease is considered. Though certain facte, 
indeed, point to the conclusion, it cannot be said 
that a congenital infection of child by mother has 
yet been demonstrated in man. The so-called 
scrofulous diathesis, in which there is a tendency 
to a low form of glandular inflammation and 
degeneration, lias been cited in favour of this view. 
The inter-dependence of scrofula and consumption 
cannot be denied. Sex seems to have little bearing 
in reference to consumption. Similarly of little 
value is the popular belief that the disease is more 
frequent in the offspring of consanguineous mar- 
riages. It is, however, to be borne in mind that such 
unions necessarily double the chance of a particular 
family taint being reproduced. Age is a factor of 
greater moment. It may be said that consumption 
makes its appearance most frequently between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty. It frequently attacks 
persons beyond thirty, but in very young children 
it is not common. A most important part in the 
causation of consumption is undoubtedly played by 
improper sanitary conditions. This is evidenced 
by the much greater prevalence of consumption in 
towns and other crowded centres. The statistics 
of mortality in England illustrate this. In the 
counties whose industry is chiefly agricultural, the 
death-rate from consumption is comparatively low, 
while in Lancashire and other more largely manu- 
facturing counties the rate is high. Badly built, 
overcrowded dwellings and workshops, with in- 
sufficient ventilation ami damp, afford the most 
suitable conditions for the development of consump- 
tion. All physicians are agreed that ‘ perhaps no 
cause exerts such a decided influence on the pro- 
duction of consumption as the privation of fresh 
air and exercise.’ No better illustration of this 
can be cited than the excessive mortality from 
consumption which was at one time recorded in 
British and foreign prisons. Thus .at Millbank 
Penitentiary, during the seventeen years from 1825 
to 1842, the annual mortality from consumption 
was reckoned at 13 per 1000. The vicious influence 
of these factors is, of course, increased enormously 
when, in addition, poverty and want are present. 
It must be admitted, too, that sedentary occupa- 
tions generally predispose to consumption. Thus 
tailors, seamstresses, and similar workers are 
especially prone to the disease. More especially 
is this true of occupations whoso performance 
necessitates the inhalation of dust particles — c.g. 
stone-masonry, knife-grinding, metal-polishing, 
wood -carving, &c. The dust particles act as 
irritants of the fine structures which line the air 
passages and vesicles, inducing chronic changes, 
which, in turn, are liable to lead to consumption. 

The bacillar doctrine has given fresh impetus and 
scope to the important inquiry as to the contagious- 
ness of consumption. On this subject the evidence 
is conflicting. The large experience of consump- 
tion hospital physicians, such as that of the Drs 
Williams at Brompton Hospital, points decidedly 
towards the negative view. On the other hand, 
the statements of most careful observers, who have 
again and again recorded cases of infection, are 
strong in the opposite direction. An unprejudiced 
review of the facts seems to justify the conclusion 
that, although consumption is a communicable 
disease, it is so within certain limits — i.e. 
the contact and intercourse which, apart from 
other causes, expose to risk, must be of an ex- 
tremely close nature. Probably the expectoration 
of phthisical patients affords the best means of 
transmission. 

There remains the interesting question, whence 
do the bacilli make their appearance? This is a 
difficult problem. The fact that the organs of 
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respiration are more especially affected, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the bacilli are present 
m the air. But their presence there is not easily 
proved. On the other hand, the expectoration of 
consumptive patients is found to be loaded with 
the organism. It lias further been demonstrated 
that the bacillus occurs abundantly in the milk of 
cows suffering from tubercular disease of the udder ; 
and meat obtained from the carcasses of tubercular 
animals, particularly the liver, kidneys, and glands, 
cannot be regarded without suspicion. The preval- 
ence of abdominal consumption in young children 
has been attributed to the ingestion of the bacilli 
by means of milk. It has further been shown that 
tubercular disease may be induced through an open 
wound, to which the bacilli have obtained access. 

The symptoms of consumption cannot be fully 
discussed in the present article. As seen in 
advanced cases, they are pretty generally appreci- 
ated by the non-professional eye ; but at first they 
are treacherous and frequently remain undetected. 
The early symptoms vary much. There may be 
nothing but a gradual loss of strength, it may be of 
flesh ; there may be a slight discharge of blood from 
the throat or chest ; there may be a more or less 
persistent, tickling cough ; there may be breathless- 
ness, with or without pain in the chest ; or there 
may be little save an increased tendency to take 
cold easily, with but tardy power of throwing it off. 
Or again, the slow beginnings may be expressed by 
a gradually progressing pallor, and, in the female, 
by diminution or cessation of the menstrual dis- 
charge. Any of those conditions, especially when 
they show themselves in the adolescent or young 
adult, are to be viewed with suspicion, and 
regarded as a sure indication that medical help is 
necessary. The n\ore experience physicians have in 
the treatment of consumption, the stronger becomes 
the conviction that many lives might be saved, if 
only an opportunity were afforded of arresting the 
disease at an early stage. It is peculiarly at 
this point that the greatest skill and prudence are 
required from the physician. The appreciation of 
the signs which indicate the presence of consump- 
tion, both at this early stage and later, must be 
left in his hands, and cannot, of course, be treated 
of here. The later symptoms of consumption are 
better defined, and are, unhappily, too well known. 
They are, more particularly, cough, expectoration 
of a more or less thick, opaque substance, of vary- 
ing colour, from whitish-gray to green, sometimes 
of blood, shortness of breath, pain in the chest, 
gradually advancing emaciation and loss of weight 
and strength, profuse sweating, especially in sleep, 
feverishness, diarrhoea. As the disease advances 
further, there frequently occur swelling of the feet 
and sores about the mouth. Accompanying these 
symptoms, grave changes occur within the lungs. 
These are appreciated with ease by the trained 
observer. It should be added that all the above- 
mentioned symptoms must not be looked for in 
every case of consumption. The type varies end- 
lessly, and some cases run towards a fatal issue 
with relatively few signs or symptoms, while 
anatomically the disease is the same. 

The duration of consumption varies greatly. In 
a certain proportion of cases the destructive process 
is very rapid, and, if unchecked, may lead to death 
within a few weeks. To this variety the name 
Galloping Consumption has been applied. The great < 
majority of cases are extremely chronic, ami the 
disease seems from time to time to become station- i 
ary. Consumption may terminate fatally only i 
after many years. < 

As to the curability of consumption opinion i 
has differed much. For long— and, unfortunately, i 
to a considerable extent at the present day — con- < 
sumption was regarded as incurable, and treatment i 


> adopted in the direction of palliation. More 
/ recently, however, the view of its curability, main- 
tained both by Laennec and Niemeyer, leaders of 
opposite schools of pathology, has received fresh 
life through Koch’s discovery. During the last few 
years many cases of recovery have been recorded. 
If those who have reported such have sometimes 
been affected with that peculiar hopefulness — spes 
phthisica — which is a frequent attribute of the 
consumptive patient, it must be regarded as a more 
pleasing indication than the apathy which was 
formerly too often displayed in respect of such 
patients, as evidently appointed to die. There is, 
moreover, reason to hope that we are on the eve of 
greater possibilities. Never was attention so 
keenly directed to this once neglected problem. In 
illustration of this may be cited the institution at 
Paris in 1888 of an International Congress, which 
is to meet once in two years for the consideration 
and elucidation of all questions relating to con- 
sumption, with a view to its prevention and 
treatment. Meanwhile, it may be affirmed that 
consumption, if suitably treated in the early stage, 
is curable ; that occasionally more advanced cases 
are cured, and that for all cases much may be done 
in the way of prolonging life and relieving suffering. 
The popular mind must be disabused of the idea of 
the hopelessness of consumption. 

The treatment of consumption is one of the most 
complicated problems which the physician has to 
face. In its wide sense, it involves a consideration 
of some of the largest questions relating to social 
and individual hygiene. From the prophylactic 
point of view, it includes the study of all points 
hearing on the causation of consumption. Only 
thHS" can the attempt be made to cope effectively 
with the evil on the large scale. A knowledge of 
the dependence of consumption on overcrowding, 
vitiated air, improper ventilation, and other insani- 
tary conditions, ought to lead the responsible 
authorities to adopt and enforce such regulations 
as will remedy the evil. Within recent years much 
lias doubtless been effected in this direction. The 
legislature has taken in hand several departments 
of this work; and employers, in many instances, 
have shown a proper interest in the welfare of 
their employees. But more remains to be done. 
There is need of increased popular instruction, 
so that working-people and others may them- 
selves appreciate tne dangers which they run by 
neglect of simple precautions. Further, having 
regard to the communicability of consumption from 
the lower animals to man, means should be devised 
whereby the milk from tubercular cows may lie 
excluded from the market, and the flesh of tuber- 
cular animals condemned. These provisions have 
been embodied in the recommendations of the 
Paris congress (1888), that tuberculosis in animals 
should be included in the list of contagious diseases, 
the animals seized and destroyed, and dairies and 
milk-houses be subjected to strict scrutiny by 
competent officers. The danger of phthisical ex- 
pectoration as a means of transmission has been 
already alluded to. It is therefore advisable that 
this, whenever possible, be destroyed by burning, 
or rendered innocuous by scalding or other satis- 
factory method. 

In respect of the treatment of individuals, much 
may be expected from prevention. Though lacume 
exist in our knowledge of the life-history of the 
tubercle bacillus — more especially as regards its 
access to, and development in, the human body — 
there is good ground for believing that general 
depreciation of the system is a favouring factor of 
much importance. Hence all measures are to be 
adopted which will place the body under as good 
conditions as possible, more especially when there 
is suspicion of a family tendency towards consump- 
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tion. Open-air exercise, varied according to circum- 
stances, light gymnastics, friction of the skin, and 
bathing, unless contra-indicated, are to be com- 
mended. Sufficient sleep, abundant and regular 
meals of simple nourishing food, and warm light 
clothing are essential. Exposure to chills or clamp 
must be strictly avoided, and the utmost care taken 
that no ‘cold’ be allow to persist. If a cough 
continue, or any other symptom of consumption 
show itself, medical advice should be obtained at 
once. 

When consumption is distinctly present, there 
are two lines open to the. physician — the defensive 
and the offensive — and rational treatment should 
combine these. In carrying out the fonner, an 
attempt must be made to improve the general 
condition, so that effective resistance may be 
offered to the invasion of the bacillus. For this 
purpose all means of fattening the body should be 
adopted ; and of these, par excellence , cod -liver oil, 
which has come to be regarded almost as a specific 
for consumption. As Dr C. J. B. Williams says : 

* The beneficial operation of cod-liver oil extends to 
every function and structure of the body.’ Fatty 
foods, butter, cheese, cream, milk, koumiss, glycer- 
ine, &c. are similarly of service. Care must be 
, jbakejj to maintain the appetite. The moderate use 
fof alcohol, in one form or another, is advisable. 
Attention should be bestowed on the carrying out 
of those general hygienic ruleB which have been 
indicated. The chest should be gently expanded 
by such means as reading, singing, and regulated 
open-air exercise. Disadvantageous climatic and 
atmospheric conditions are to be removed, where 
possible. This is specially of importance in^'Ur 
moisture-laden climate. Often a change of resi- ; 
deuce from seaside or city to the highlands proves 
beneficial, or, where the disease is pronounced, 
removal from the northern to a more temperate zone. 
Where comparatively short journeys can alone be 
contemplated, Bournemouth, Hastings, Ventnor, 
Torquay, Penzance, and other places on the 
southern shores of England may be thought of. 
Where longer ones are possible, tho variety is 
immense, from the Mediterranean and Atlantic 
stations to the slopes of the Rocky Mountains. 
In many cases a sea voyage is best ; but this 
is contra-indicated under certain conditions, and 
should never be undertaken without medical 
advice. In connection with all these plans, wise 
consideration will be given to the fact that appar- 
ent advantages are unfortunately counterbalanced 
by disadvantages which are less easily gauged. 
While much benefit is to be expected in suit- 
able cases, it is unnecessarily cruel to send a 
patient to die away from home. The offensive 
method of treatment rests on the hypothesis of 
the opposition offered by certain dings to the 
life and development of the bacillus. The first 
vague feeling after such a system found expres- 
sion in the various respirators, whose efficacy 
has from time to time been vaunted. There are, 
however, grave objections to the use of these. 
Firstly, such instruments of necessity render the 
movements of respiration less easy ; and secondly, 
it is questionable whether, in the diseased state of 
the lungs, much of the antiseptic influence reaches 
the diseased portion. More recently an attempt 
has been made to introduce into the body certain 
drags, which experiment indicated as antagonistic 
to tne life of the bacillus. These have been admin- 
istered by the mouth, by the rectum, subcutane- 
ously, and by injection into the air passages 
directly. Thus creosote, iodoform, terebene, 
sulphurous acid, menthol, and other drugs, have 
been exhibited. The method is still on trial. 
Most encouraging reports have been published 
from time to time, but it cannot be said that 


certainty of result has yet been attained. For the 
relief of suffering and the palliation of distressing 
symptoms, an endless number of remedies might be 
named. No disease taxes more fully the patience 
and resource of the physician, and, apart from the 
general lines indicated, each case must be regarded 
individually. 

Consumption in the Lower Animals . — The con- 
sumption of the lower animals has been proved to 
be essentially the same disease as that occurring in 


bacillus has been establish 


It affects the bovine 


species more especially. It is comparatively rare in 
the sheep, and very rare in the horse and dog. Pigs, 
rabbits, and poultry are extremely susceptible to the 
disease. The same class of causes appears to give 
rise to it. Its extreme frequency in cows is probably 
referable to the more or less confined life which 
these animals lead in comparison with the horse 
and dog. The udders of the tubercular cows 
frequently exhibit signs of the disease, and in those 
cases the Bacillus tuberculosis has been demon- 
strated in the milk. It is a question whether the 
bacillus is found in the milk of tuberculous 
animals apart from such local disease. But the 

I probable communicability of tho disease from the 
ower animals to man "makes it desirable that 
consumption should be included among the con- 
tagious diseases, so that tubercular cattle may be 
destroyed. The symptoms presented by tuber- 
cular animals are in the main similar to those seen 
in man, and in the later stages are recognised 
without much difficulty. At first, however, con- 
sumption is less easily distinguishable— a fact 
which renders legislation on the subject extremely 
; difficult. 

€oiltag[ioil, the communication of a disease 
from the sick to the healthy, either by direct con- 
tact of a part affected with the disease, or through 
the medium of the excretions and exhalations of 
the l>ody. The term is sometimes used of all 
methods by which disease is communicated, but 
more generally of those in which direct contact has 
taken place between the healthy body and the 
diseased one, or some object which has touched it; 
more subtle means of transference, especially 
through the air, being termed ‘infection.’ This 
distinction, though it cannot be considered a 
fundamental one, is practically convenient ; for 
some diseases (e.g. syphilis, ringworm ) are always, 
or all but always, propagated by contact; others 
(e.g. measles, influenza) much more often through 
the air ; while in some (e.g. anthrax) the symptoms 
and course of the disease are much modified by the 
method of communication. See Infection, Germ 
Theory of Disease. 

Contagious Diseases Acts were passed 
in 1865, 1867, and 1868 for the seaport and 
military towns, Aldershot, Canterbury, Chatham, 
Colchester, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Ply- 
mouth and Devonport, Portsmouth, Slieerness, 
Shorncliffe, Southampton, Winchester, Windsor, 
and Woolwich ; and in Ireland, the Curragh, Cork, 
and Queenstown. To a certain extent they also 
applied in other towns, and similar acts were 
largely adopted in the British colonies. The main 
features of this legislation were ( 1 ) the registration 
and police supervision of prostitutes; (2) the 
perioctical examination of these women, which might 
lie compelled ; (3) their detention in hospital when 
necessary. The acts were from the first strongly 
opposed as contrary to constitutional freedom and 
public morality, as giving undesirable safety to 
vicious practices, as dangerous to virtuous women, 
as treating unequally the two sexes, and as en- 
couraging clandestine prostitution. Their opera- 
tion was inquired into by a Royal Commission 
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in 1870, which was generally favourable to their 
retention ; and by a Select Committee in 1882, which 
reported that the acts had diminished venereal 
disease, and had increased the efficiency of the 
army. The army returns, however, leave this fact 
in some doubt; and while medical and sanitary 
principles support the acts, and the opinion of the 
clergy and the police in the garrison towns credited 
them with good results, they were condemned by 
a wave of strong public feeling in 1883, and have 
since been repealed. This repeal, however, has 
not yet been adopted in the colonies. 

Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 

This legislation was begun in 1809, but now stands 
on acts passed in 1878, 1884, and 1886. These 
acts, ana the orders issued under them by the 
Privy -council, constitute a most important code 
of administrative regulations for the protection of 
cattle, sheep, goats, and all other ruminating 
animals, ana also swine, against cattle-plague (or 
rinderpest), contagious pleuro pneumonia, foot and 
' mouth disease, sheep-pox, sheep-scab, glanders, 
farcy, swine fever, and anthrax. The Privy- 
council have also issued an order relating to 
rabies in dogs. Since 1888 the acts are ad- 
ministered by the county councils in counties, 
town councils in boroughs over 10,000, and by the 
police authorities in smaller towns in England ; 
and in Scotland by certain mixed boards for the 
counties, and by the town councils in parlia- 
mentary burghs. The method of working is that 
on the report of a local veterinary inspector, the 
Privy-council declare a place to be infected, and 
direct all animals suffering from cattle-plague to 
be slaughtered, compensation being given to the 
owners out of money provided by parliament. As 
regards pleuro pneumonia, the local authority may 
take the initiative in declaring a place infected, 
and they provide the compensation for slaughtered 
cattle out of a local assessment. The same process 
is followed as regards foot and mouth disease, but 
the power of slaughter does not exist in this case. 
The place * declared ’ is often only a field or a 
cow-sued, but may be indefinitely extended. The 
Privy-council have a general power of making 
orders with reference to the transit or movement 
of animals affected with pleuro-pneumonia or foot 
and mouth disease ; and a large part of the admin- 
istration consists in carrying out these ‘ movement 
orders,’ which are numerous and modified from 
time to time. It is the duty of every person hav- 
ing a diseased animal to give immediate notice 
to the police. For the purposes of these acts 
the Privy -council has a large jurisdiction over 
markets, exhibitions, landing wharves, the treat- | 
ment of cattle by railway companies and on board ; 
ship, &c. They are responsible for the regulations j 
connected with the landing of foreign animals, | 
which is allowed only at prescribed places. In con- 
nection with this the local authorities have power , 
to provide wharves, lairs, sheds, &c., for the landing, i 
reception, and slaughter of foreign animals. 

The Act of 1886 transferred to the Local Govern- j 
ment Hoards of England and Ireland and the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland the power of 
issuing orders relating to dairies, cow-sneds, and 


issuing orders relating to dairies, cow ■ohvuoj anu 
milk-shops, and to local sanitary authorities the 
power of making regulations under si 


? ower of making regulations under such orders, 
’hese regulations may deal with the lighting, 
ventilation, cleansing, drainage, and water-supply 
of dailies and cow -sheds in the occupation of 
persons following the trade of cow- keepers or 
dairymen ; the cleanliness of milk-stores, milk- 
shops, and of milk- vessels used for containing 
milk for sale by such persons ; and may prescribe 
precautions to be taken by purveyors of milk 
and persons selling milk by retail against infec- 
tion or contamination. The result of this transfer 


of powers has been to place milk-selling under 
stricter supervision than nitherto, as it is unlaw- 
ful for any person to carry on the trade without 
being duly registered. 

Contango* See Stock Exchange. 

Contari'ni, the name of a noble family in 
Venice, one of the twelve that elected the first 
Doge. Between 1043 and 1674, eight Doges were 
furnished by this family, which also counted amongst 
its members four patriarchs, and a large number 
of generals, statesmen, artists, poets, and scholars 
(see Venice).-— Cardinal Gasparo Contarini 
(1483-1542) distinguished himself as Venetian am- 
bassador at the court of Charles V., and was papal 
legate at the Diet of Ratisbon (1541), where he 
displayed great moderation, seeking by concessions 
to firing about the reunion of the Protestants with 
the church.— Simone (1563-1633) was Venetian 
ambassador at several Italian courts, in Spain, in 
Constantinople, &c., and was a Latin poet. — Ludo- 
vico ( 1629-1653) was ambassador in r&ris. 

Contemporaneity, in Geology, has a some- 
what more extended signification than the word 
bears in ordinary language. When a geologist 
speaks of the Silurian systems of America and 
Europe having been accumulated contemporane- 
ously, lie does not infer that they were precisely 
synchronous, but merely implies that each occupies 
the same relative position in the succession of 
systems. Each was preceded l>y a Cambrian and 
succeeded by a Devonian system; but for aught 
he can tell, the Silurian period may have commenced 
earlier or endured longer in one area than the other. 
Fj^essor Huxley has suggested the term homotaxis 
(‘similarity of order’) as a substitute for contem- 
poraneity. According to this view we should apply 
tiie term homotaxial instead of contemporaneous to 
widely separated systems which contain the same 
assemblages of fossils— all that the proposed term 
indicates being this, that the order of organic suc- 
cession was the same in both regions. All the 
evidence, however, goes to show that in the earlier 
ages of the world the climate of the earth was 
not differentiated into zones as it is now, so that 
faunas and floras were enabled to extend themselves 
readily in every direction. Hence, although it is 
impossible to say that any particular bed of palaeo- 
zoic or mcsozoic limestone in Europe is of precisely 
the same age as a similar limestone in America, 
yet it seems in the highest degree probable that 
the great system to which both these limestones 
happen to belong was accumulated during one and 
the same long-continued period. Geologists seem 
to be justified, therefore, in describing the successive 
systems of the Old and New Worlds as actually 
con te in ] >oraneous. 

Contempt Of Court, a disregard of the 
rules or an offence against the dignity of a court 
which has power to punish for such offence. 
Contempts, according to the law of England, 
may be classed as ( 1 ) disobedience to the Queen’s, 
writ; (2) contempts in the face of the court, 
as when a witness refuses to he sworn or pre- 
varicates in his evidence, or where jurymen 
refuse to give a verdict; (3) contemptuous words 
or writings concerning a court; (4) refusing to 
comply with the rules and awards of a court ; 
(5) abuse of the process of a court; and (6) for- 
gery of writs, or any deceit tending to impose on 
a court. Any act which insults or resists the 
power of a court or the persons of the presiding 
judges, or which plainly tends to create a disregard 
of judicial authority, may be a contempt, as un- 
seemly behaviour, applauaing, talking boisterously 
and obstreperously while the Business of a court is 
proceeding, intimidating a suitor to discontinue 
tiis action, kidnapping or corrupting witnesses or 
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6 iron, obstructing officers of court and the like. 

mtempt is occasionally punished by fine (e.g. 
of £500 during the Parnell Commission), but 
of tenor by commitment to prison for an indefinite 
period. Similar powers are exercised by judges 
’ in Scotland, where contempts may be punished 
arbitrarily by censure, fine, or imprisonment, 
either by the court of its own instance or under a 
summary complaint by the public prosecutor. In 
the United States also, the courts have power to 
fine and imprison all such contempt of their 
authority, every court being the exclusive judge 
of its own contempt, and having power to preserve 
its own dignity. Motions and affidavits for attach- 
ments in civil suits are on the civil side of the 
court, but as soon as the attachment issues, the 
proceedings are on the criminal side. For Con- 
tempt of Parliament, see Parliament. 

Conti, House of, a younger branch of the 
Bourbon House of Condd (o.v.). Its founder and 
first prince ^as Armand de Bourbon Conti, brother 
of the great Conde. He was born at Paris in 1629, 
and took his title from the little town of Conti, 
near Amiens. Though feeble and deformed, and 
set aside for the church, he took with ardour to 
the career of arms, but after 1657 retired from 
the world, and died at Pezenas in 1666.— Lons 
Armand, eldest son of the preceding, was born 
in 1661. After a short but promising career in 
arms, he died childless in 1685. — -Francois Louis, 
Prince de la Roche-sur-Yon et de Conti, brother 
of the preceding, and the most remarkable of the 
family, was born at Paris in 1664. Educated under 
the eyes of the great Cond6, be early conceived a 
passion for war, and already in his first campaign 
in Hungary covered himself with glory. Falling 
into disgrace with the court, he was banished to 
Chantilly, but pardoned by the intercession of the 
great Condri before his death. Subsequently Conti 
served under the Due de Luxembourg, who was 
warmly attached to him, and took a brilliant part 
in the victories of Steinkirk and Neerwinden. In 
1697 lie narrowly escaped being made king of 
Poland. On his return to Franco be was still 
coldly received by Louis, who, however, was at 
last forced by disaster to employ him. He received 
the command of the army of Flanders in 1709, but 
died on the 22d Fe binary of the same year. Saint- 
Simon, in his Mttuoircs\ thus speaks of him : 1 He 
was the delight of armies, the divinity of the people, 
the hero of officers, the darling of parliament, and 
the admiration of the most learned savants. ’ -The 
last member of the House of Conti was Loris 
Francois Joseph, who was born 1734, and died 
at Barcelona, 1807. 

Contiguity. Law of. See Association of 
Ideas. 

Continent. This name, originally applied to 
a great division of the earth’s surface containing a 


number of countries, has latterly come to have a 
more precise scientific meaning. Six continents 
are recognised by geographers — Asia and Europe 
( which, strictly speaking, form but one continent, 
the division between the two being arbitraiy and 
uncertain) ; the three great tri&ngmar peninsulas, 
Africa, North America, South America; and the 
vast islands Australia and Antarctica. Antarctica 
has never been explored, but the evidence of the 
gradual shoaling of the sea op all sides within the 
Antarctic circle, and the nature of the rocks 
dredged in the far south, make the existence oi a 
continent and not an archipelago of oceanic islands 
round the south pole practically certain. 

The earth’s surface is divided by the 1000 fathom 
(6000 feet) line of ocean soundings into two equal 
parts, one a region of depression surrounding the 
south pole and stretching northward in three wide 
branches or ocean -basins, the other a region of 
elevation surrounding the north pole and stretch- 
ing southward in three great arms crowned by the 
continents. All the land rising above sea-level 
forms collectively the continental area , and amounts 
to rV of the earth’s surface. Geological evidence 
shows the extreme probability that the continental 
and abysmal areas have never changed places, but 
are permanent features of the earth e surface. 
Continental rocks, granite, gneiss, schist, and their 
derivatives, differ entirely from those of oceanic 
islands. Detached portions of the continents, 
though now far from the mainland, may therefore 
be readily recognised (see Islands). Around all 
continents the action of waves lias carved out a 
ledge or terrace, the continental shelf, of variable 
width, on which the bottom slopes gently from 
the land to soundings of 100 fathoms, and then 
abruptly plunges to the oceanic depression (see 
Sea). The absolute elevation of continents or 
mountains above mean sea-level cannot easily be 
determined, on account of the permanent distortion 
of the sea surface bv the attraction of the project- 
ing mass of land. Tliis heaping up of the sea has 
been calculated at 300 feet For the vicinity of the 
Himalayas at the Bay of Bengal, and 2000 feet 
for the Chilian Andes. Dr John Murray calculates 
the average height of continental land above sea- 
level as 2200 feet, and gives as probable estimates 
the mean heights represented in the diagram. 
Particulars of each of these continents will be 
found under their respective names. 

The continents occur in north and south pairs, 
united by a narrow isthmus or archipelago, or separ- 
ated only by a shallow strait. They are directed 
sou tb -south-eastward, tapering from the north in 
all cases, and frequently ending in a series of south- 
pointing peninsulas, which are often partially sub- 
merged so as to form archipelagoes of small islands 
on the eastern side. Each continent lias an axisor 
backbone of high land, usually a plateau contain- 
ing an area of internal drainage, and serving as a 
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watershed for rivers flowing to all sides. This 
high land is situated towards the south, and runs 
east and west on the whole in Eurasia, giving the 


north-flowing rivers long slopes, and the south-flow- 
ing streams a short and rapid run. Africa is a 
transition type, the watershed being on the whole 
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nearer the east ; Australia, more extreme, has the 
main watershed lying close to the east coast. In 
the two Americas there is a high western mountain- 
ridge or plateau running from north-west to south- 
east, anti a low range oh the eastern coast, leaving 
great central, low plains watered by large rivers. 
The interior of a continent has usually a very low 
rainfall (sec Desert), and is subject to great ex- 
tremes of temperature between summer and winter, 
and between day and night, hence the term con- 
tinental climate. Land and sea breezes and the 
Monsoons (q.v.) of tropical coasts result from this 
circumstance. 

Continental System, the name given to 
Napoleon’s plan for shutting England out front 
all connection with the continent or Europe. This 
system began with Napoleon’s famous ‘ Berlin 
Decree’ of November 21, 1800, which declared the 
British Islands in a state of blockade, and pro- 
hibited all commerce and correspondence with 
them ; all merchandise belonging to an English- 
man became a lawful prize, and all trade in English 
goods entirely prohibited. No ship coming direct 
From Britain or from a British colony was allowed 
to enter any port. 

Britain was not long in making reprisals. By 
an * Order in Council, issued January 7, 1807, all 
neutral vessels were prohibited from entering any 
port belonging to France or her allies, or under her 
control. Every neutral vessel violating this order 
was to be confiscated with its cargo. Still more 
oppressive for neutral commerce was a second order 
in council of November 11, 1807, by which all har- 
bours and places of Franco and her allies in Europe 
and the colonies, as well as of every country with 
which England was at war, and from which the 
English Hag was excluded, were placed under the 
same restrictions as if strictly blockaded. These 
orders were followed by new French measures. 
By the Milan Decree of December 17, 1807, 
strengthened by a second of January 11, 1808, from 
the Tuileries, any vessel, of whatever nation, that 
had been searched by an English ship, had sub- 
mitted to Ik) sent on a voyage to England, or paid 
any duty to the English government, was to be 
declared denationalised , and treated as English. 

Most of the countries of Europe were coerced by 
Napoleon into joining the continental system. The 
great war of 1812 against Russia was largely owing 
to her refusal to adhere to it any longer. It was 
a violent interruption of human intercourse, which 
could not last long, and could only serve to 
strengthen the hatred of Europe against French 
tyranny. Accordingly, with the breaking up of 
Napoleon’s power, the continental system fell to 
the ground. The policy of England in connection 
with the continental system can be justified only 
on the ground that it was necessary to avert a 
supreme national danger. It was not without its 
mischievous results, For the measures adopted in 
regard to neutral commerce led to the American 
war of 1812. 

Contorted Strata are beds which are highly 
folded, plicated, and twisted— the folds being ex- 
tremely irregular, and giving rise to rapid changes 
in the direction and angle of inclination. Con- 
torted strata are frequently crumpled and puckered 
—the fossils and pebbles which they may chance 
to contain being compressed, flattened, and dis- 
torted— facts which show that the beds have been 
subjected to great crushing and squeezing. 

Contour* When, on a map of any district or 
country, a line is drawn through points on the 
earth’s surface which are all at the same height 
above mean sea- level, the curve so obtained is 
termed a contour-line. For cquidifferent altitudes 
a series of such lines may be drawn. It is obvious 


that they may be ideally laid down by projecting 
orthographical ly on the map the sections of the 
earth’s surface made by a series of horizontal planes 
at equal distances apart; or (what is the same 
thing ) were the sea-level to rise 100 feet, then to 
200 feet, and so on, above its normal level, the sea- 
margins made at each successive rise would be the 
contour lines of the district for 100 feet, 200 feet, 
&c. These lines, which are drawn on British Ord- 
nance Survey maps for intervals of usually 60 feet, 
however they may vary in form in different cases, 
have certain common properties which render them 
of assistance to the surveyor, engineer, and geo- 
grapher. Suppose, for example, the case of a 
hemispherical bill be taken (see fig.), and that the 
contours (which are, in this 
case, concentric circles) are 
drawn for each 100 feet of 
altitude. It will be noticed 
that where the shortest dis- 
tance between two successive 
contours is least, there the hill 
is steepest ; for, in ascending 
the hill at that part, a given 
length inwards horizontally is 
accompanied by the greatest 
vertical ascent. In other words, the steepness of 
slope or gradient at any point in any given direc- 
tion is inversely as the clistance between the con- 
tours at that point in the given direction. The 
line of steepest slope .at any point is therefore the 
shortest line which can be drawn to the next con- 
tour which it cuts at right angles. This is the 
course which would be taken by water running 
down the hillside, and hence is termed a stream- 
line. Thus in any given system of contour-lines 
the corresponding system of stream -lines can be ob- 
tained by drawing a system of orthogonal curves. 

The method of contours has found many applica- 
tions in science besides the one already detailed. 
Especially in meteorology has it been of service; 
here isotliermals and isobars drawn on a map are 
simply lines drawn through points having the same 
temperature and barometric pressure respectively ; 
the corresponding stream-lines being lines of flow 
of heat or of atmospheric pressure. Similarly, 
lines of equal magnetic dip, variation, and in- 
tensity are examples of applications in terrestrial 
magnetism. 

The method is also applicable to other dimensions 
in space than those we have dealt with. The con- 
tours of a curve are points ; of a surface ( exemplified 
above), curves ; while those of a solid are surfaces. 
Front the examples given it may be seen that a 
contour is a point, line, or surface at, along?, or on 
which some physical property or characteristic is 
constant. Generally tlie advantage of the method 
is that by its means the mutual variations of three 

3 uantities may be represented by lines in two 
intensions. 

Contraband Of War (Lat. contra hannum , 

‘ against the proclamation ’ ) is a name applied 
to certain commodities during hostilities between 
states which acknowledge what are called the 
laws of nations. One such law is, that neutral 
nations must not carry on, for the advantage of 
either of the belligerent powers, any branches of 
commerce from which they are excluded in time 
of peace. Another is, that the name of contra- 
band of war shall be given to such articles as 
pertain to military or naval warfare — guns, am- 
munition, and stores of all kinds. Unless there 
are special treaties, defining exactly what articles 
are contraband of war, the interpretation of this 
law often leads to much embarrassment. Another 
law insisted on by England during the Napo- 
leonic war was, that each belligerent shall have 
a right to visit and examine neutral ships, to 
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see whether they carry any articles which are 
contraband of war, ana which seem likely to be 
intended for the enemy. A neutral state may carry 
on ordinary trade with either belligerent except 
when prevented by blockade (see Blockade) ; but 
the ships, according to the above rules, must not 
contain articles contraband of war; nor must a 
conterminous land frontier be crossed by such 
commodities. If a merchant evades these rules, he 
does so at his own risk ; his merchandise may be 
seized, and his own government will not protect 
him. By the law and practice of nations, it is for 
the Admiralty Court of the capturing power to 
decide what is or what is not contraband of war. 
Upon such questions it is the province of this 
tribunal to adjudicate, and from its final judgment 
there is no appeal. At various times discussions 
have arisen whether corn, hay, or coal can ever be 
included in the list of articles contraband of war ; 
they are obviously articles of peaceful commerce, 
but they arc also essential to the maintenance of 
an army, and sometimes a supply would give one 
belligerent a great advantage over the other. 
Especially is this the case in reference to coal in 
the present age of war-steamers. -—Contraband in 
commerce depends upon the special laws of each 
country. See Smuggling. 

Contra-bass. See Double Bass. 

Contract. The law of contract occupies a 
prominent place in all modem systems of juris- 
prudence, and different nations are in closer agree- 
ment as to its principles than in regard to any 
other department of law. A contract may be 
defined as the voluntary agreement of two or mure 
persons, by which something is to be given or done 
upon the one side, for a valuable consideration, 
either present or future, upon the other side. 
English lawyers usually adject to this definition 
the qualification that the agreement is enforceable 
by law, an agreement not enforceable by law being 
regarded as void. Every contract requires a con- 
sideration, a quid pro quo , but as a general rule 
any consideration, adequate or inadequate, will be 
sufficient. For the making of a contract there 
must be a communication between the parties of 
their intention— i.e., in one shape or another, there 
must be offer and acceptance of distinct terms. 
An offer or proposal can be revoked at anytime 
before it is accepted ; and in strict law, silence 
does not give consent. When silence is taken to 
constitute acceptance, it must be silence under 
such circumstances as to amount to acquiescence. 
An acceptance must be unoualified, otherwise there 
is no contract. As the validity of a contract rests 
upon the consent of parties, persons legally incap- 
able of giving consent cannot be parties to a con- 
tract. Contracts made by a person under the age 
of twenty-one are as a general rule voidable, 
unless they have been made for his benefit, or, as in 
England, for his ‘necessaries.’ And persons in a 
state of absolute drunkenness cannot contract, 
although a lesser degree of intoxication may be 
compatible with legal consent. Simil arl y , contracts ( 
made by a lunatic are voidable when it can be 
shown that his state was known to the other con- , 
tracting party. Further, the consent given must ' 
be genuine, and a contract will be void if there is , 
mistake or error in either of the parties with regard 
to any essential particular. Thus, if A sell to B 
a bar of brass in the belief that it is a bar of gold, 1 
and B buy in the same belief, the contract is bad 1 
by error. Misrepresentation, or innocent misstate- 
ment of fact, and fraud, or wilful misstatement of \ 
fact, will also vitiate a contract, as will force or 
fear or undue influence exercised to compel the con- 
sent of either of the parties. A contract may also 
be void by impossibility-— e.g. when the thing 


agreed to be done is naturally impossible, as in the 
case of a pianoforte player who is prevented from I 
performing his agreement by dangerous illness ; or I 
impossible by construction of law, as when a 1 
change in the law of the country supervenes upon \ 
i ami contradicts a private agreement. Besides ) 
, these, the law refuses to recognise contracts to per- 
form any illegal act, as to bum a house ot steal 
i a horse ; and such an agreement may be in itself 
i a crime, as conspiracy. Contracts against good 
> morals, as, e.g., an agreement to pay the price of 
prostitution, are denied legal recognition and 
enforcement, as also are agreements against the 
public policy of the counfciy where they are made. 
Examples are agreements in fr au<f of the revenue, 
as in smuggling transactions ; or contracts in I 
restraint of marriage, which are held to be against / 
public policy as tending to decrease the population. 
Thus a contract not to many is void. 

Contracts are variously classified. The law of 
Scotland adopts the old division of the civil law 
into Nominate Contracts and Innominate Con- 
tracts. The nominate contracts are loan, commo- 
date, deposit, pledge, sale, permutation, location, 
society or partnership, and mandate. The law of 
England distinguishes between Contracts of Record 
and Contracts under Seal — both of which are 
formal, or dependent for their validity upon their 
form — and simple contracts, which depend for 
their validity upon the presence of consideration. 
Contracts of record are the judgments of a court ; 
recognisances, as contracts made with the crown in 
its judicial capacity ; and the obsolete acknowledg- 
ments of debt known as Statutes Merchant and 
Staple. Deeds and bonds may be taken as 
examples of contract under seal. Of simple con- 
tracts, some require no specialties of form ; others 
are by law required to be in writing, as, e.g., a 
bill of exchange or an assignment of copyright. 
Contracts are distinguished into express or implied 
accordingly, as they are based upon formal state- 
ments in wonjs, spoken or written, or upon matter 
of inference and deduction either from the conduct 
of the parties or from the provisions of law. They 
are also distinguishable into executed contracts, 
where the transaction is completed the moment the 
agreement is made, as Avliere an article is paid for 
and delivered over the counter, and executory 
contracts, where some future act is to be done after 
the arrangement is completed, as where an agree- 
ment is made to build a house in six months. A 
contract of benevolence is one made for the benefit 
of only one of the contracting parties, as mandate 
or deposit. See Breach, Damages. 

The remedy for breach of contract is an action 
for a certain sum due by the defaulter or for dam- 
ages, ascertained by a jury ; but where the remedy 
of damages is inadequate or unsuitable, the courts 
will enforce a contract by decree for specific per- 
formance of the thing agreed to be done, or by 
injunction forbidding an act agreed not to be done. 
Contractility • See Muscle. 

Contractions. See Abbreviations, Paleo- 
graphy. 

Contract Notes, also called Bought and 
Sold Notes, or Advice Notes, are notes of a pur- 
chase or sale signed by a broker, and delivered to 
his principals, by which the bargain through him is 
completed. They are used by all kinds of brokers, 
and the following is the form of a stoekbroka''s 
contract and note : 

2 Old Bhoad Street, London, 2 Oth Deceviber 1888. 

Bouoht by order and on account of A. B., Esq. (subject to 
the rules and regulations of the London Stock Exchange), 

20 London Street Tramway Shares, at £16 £320 0 0 

Brokerage 1 12 0 

C. D. & Co., £321 12 0 

Sworn Brokers. 
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These notes are, in fact, transcripts from books 
in which it is the practice of brokers to enter or 
register their transactions. The bought notes and 
the sold notes are respectively delivered to the 
principal parties ; and as they contain the essential 
parts of tlie bargain, they will suffice as evidence, 
m the absence of a corresponding entry in the 
broker’s books ; but if they describe the particulars 
differently or incorrectly, as one species of goods 
for another, or erroneously state the terms, no con- 
tract arises, and a variation of this nature cannot 
he corrected by a reference to the broker’s hook. 

In England, such written notes are required by 
the Statute of frauds (29 Charles II. chap. 3) te 
prove a contract ; while in Scotland, except in cer- 
tain cases, any kind of evidence will be admitted in 
proof (see Parole Evidence; see also Broker, j 
Sale). 

Contralto is the deepest or lowest species of j 
musical voice in boys, in eunuchs, and best of all i 
in women, where its beauty of tone gives it the 
preference. This quality of the human voice ! 
was too much neglected by tho French and ! 
German composers and singing-masters. Rossini j 
and the Italians have, on the other hand, abund- 
antly utilised its capabilities, and it is now one of 
the normal parts in the choral music of all nations. ' 
The powers of expression which it possesses are j 
quite peculiar, and cannot be supplied by any other 
kind of voice. I ts tone-character ( tim bre ) is serious, 
spiritual, tender, and romantic. The low contralto 
in particular has a fullness of tone combined with 
power in the lower range. The high contralto has 
generally the same range of compass as the mezzo- 
soprano, but differs from it in the position of the 
cantahile and in its character of tone. Contralto 
voices generally consist of two registers, the lowest 
beginning at F or G below middle C, and reaching 
as high as the A or B above it. The higher notes 
up to the next F or G partake more of the character 
of the soprano. Sec voice. 

Contrut Social (‘Social Contract’) is the 
name of a famous work (1792) by J. J. Rousseau, 
and of the theory maintained in it that govern- 
ment is based on the consent, direct or implied, of 
the governed. See Rousseau. 

Contravallation, Lines of, form a chain of 
works round a besieged place to resist the sorties 
of the garrison. See Blockade, Circumvalla- 
tion, and Siege. 

Contrayerva, a medicine once in* much repute 
against low fevers, and as a mild stimulant and 
diaphoretic, also as efficacious against snake-bites, 
whence the Spanish name, consists of the root- 
stocks ( rhizomes ) of different species of Dorstcnia , 
a tropical American plant of the natural order 
Artoearpaceae. The genus is remarkable for the 

S lane receptacle in which the numerous small 
owers are depressed, the female flowers more 
deeply so. 

Control Department. See Commissariat. 
Convalescent Hospitals are institutions of 
the greatest importance. Many patients die on 
returning to their own unhealthy (ionics from our 
ordinary hospitals ; the convalescent home or 
hospital supplies a valuable stage in the process 
of cure. Either a series of detached cottages or 
one largo and well-appointed house may serve to 
secure pure air and wholesome treatment. Of the 
latter kind, on© of the first and best models was 
the magnificent establishment at Vincennes, founded 
in 1857. It contains more than 400 beds ; permits 
an average stay of from twenty to thirty days ; 
and in three years received 14,000 convalescent 
artisans. 


Convection. See Heat. 

Convent. See Monachism. 

Conventicle (Lat. convcnticulum , a diminu- 
tive of eonventns) originally meant a cabal among 
the monks of a monastery. The word was given 
as an appellation of reproach to meetings of the 
English and Scottish Nonconformists in the 17tli 
century. Severe statutes were often passed for the 
suppression of these conventicles, especially the 
Conventicle Act of 1664, which was repealed by 
the Toleration Act of 1689. 

Convention, in Diplomacy, is a kind of treaty 
( especially military ) of a temporary kind. 

In Politics, it is a branch of the royal prerogative 


Convallaria. See Lily of the Valley. 


In Politics, it is a branch of the royal prerogative 
of Britain that no parliament shall be convened by 
its own authority, or by any other authority than 
; that of the sovereign. Where the crown is in 
i abeyance, this prerogative cannot of course be 
i exercised, and the expedient of Convention Parlia- 
| ments has been resorted to, the enactments of 
I which shall afterwards be ratified by a parliament 
j summoned in accordance with the provisions of 
| the constitution. The convention parliament 
I which restored Charles II. to the throne met 
five weeks before his return, and was afterwards 
declared to be a good parliament, notwithstand- 
[ mg the absence of the king’s writs. In like 
| manner, at the Revolution of 1688, the Lords ami 
Commons, on the summons of the Prince of 
Orange, met in convention, and disposed of the 
crown and kingdom, and this convention was 
subsequently declared to be really tlie two Houses 
of Parliament, notwithstanding the want of writs 
and other defects of form. Under the name of 
Convention there also took place a meeting of 
the Estates of Scotland, called by the Prince of 
Orange on the same occasion. The word conven- 
tion was frequently used in the United States 
during the struggles with the British authorities 
which preceded tho revolutionary war. For the 
French National Convention, see France. For 
the Convention of Royal Burghs, see Borough. 

Conversa'llO. a town of South Italy, 18 miles 
SE. of Bari. It lias a fine cathedral, and a trade 
in wine, oil, almonds, and cotton. Pop. 11,006. 

Conversion, a theological term applied to the 
conscious change of heart prompting the repentant 
sinner to a new life, which is part of the process 
of regeneration. Popularly the name means the 
sensible experience of this, and obviously there 
will be as much variety in its intensity and im- 
mediateness in individual cases as there was in 
their temperaments and antecedent spiritual con- 
ditions. The man who really knows something of 
the human heart will no more sneer at the grotesque 
expression of his experience from the lips of ail 
awakened collier than he will smile at its intensity 
in the pages of a St Augustine or a Bunyan.-- 
The word is applied also to a change of religion 
or of creed, as that of John Henry Newman from 
the Anglican to the Roman Catholic Church. By 
those who disapprove the change, such a conver- 
sion is called perverxivn. 

t Conversion, in Logic, signifies that one proposi- 
tion is formed from another by interchanging the 
subject and predicate. Thus, 4 Every A is B" has 
for its converse, by simple conversion, 4 Every B is 
A’ (which is not necessarily true). For the rules 
of conversion, see any handbook of formal logic. 

Conveyancing. A conveyance may be de- 
fined as the form prescribed by law or custom for 
transferring property from one person to another. 
In the earliest stage of society, before written titles 
and contracts were in use, property was transferred 
by symbolical acts, performed in the presence of 
witnesses. Thus, in Ruth, iv. 7, a person surren- 
dering his rights binds himself by plucking off his 
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shoe and giving it to his neighbour ; 1 and this was 
a testimony in Israel ’ Among the ancient Goths 
and Swedes, the conveyance of land was made in 
the presence of witnesses, who extended the cloak 
of the buyer, while the seller threw into it a clod 
of land. Similar to these symbolic forms are the 
old English and Scottish modes of conveyance by 
solemn delivery of seisin, sasine, or possession. 
Goods have always been transferred with less 
ceremony than land ; but the customs of ancient 
markets provided in certain cases for delivery in 
presence of witnesses, that frauds and disputes 
might be avoided. 

Written forms of conveyance are almost as old 
as the art of writing. An early example is given 
in Jer. xxxii. 9-12, where the prophet describes his 
purchase of the field of Ilanameel, and the book or 
written evidence of the purchase subscribed by the 
parties and their witnesses. The Romans carried 
the art of conveyancing to high perfection. They 
had public registers in which formal documents 
might be recorded ; and the same legal forms were 


used by notaries and lawyers throughout the em- 
pire. The Roman law favoured freedom of aliena- 
tion, and applied the same principles to movable 
and immovable property. When the barbarians 
broke into the empire, they brought their primitive 
customs with them ; and Sir H. Maine has shown 
that barbarian custom and Roman law combined 
to form the feudal system. The great aim of 
feudalism was lixity of tenure; but the church- 
men, who were also the lawyCfs and conveyancers 
of the period, were led by their own interest, and 
also by their superior education, to favour free 
alienation, both inter vivos and by will. 

In England and in Scotland feudal ideas so far 
prevailed, that for some centuries the owner of land 
was hampered in dealing with it by the incidents of 
his tenure. lie was liable for military or other 
service, and his land was subject to many inci- 
dental claims of a vexatious nature (see Copy- 
hold, Escheat, Feudalism, Fine, Freehold). 
The church lawyers were driven to devise a whole 
system of conveyancing, the object of which was 
to enable corporations and private persons to evade 
the strict rules of the common law. Political 
insecurity led to the invention of other forms of 
secret conveyance. In England by the end of the 
17th century the art of conveyancing had become a 
complicated mystery, and all dealings with land, 
in tne way of commerce or of family settlement, 
were attended with expense and difficulty. Modern 
conveyancing has been rendered more simple and 
reasonable, and, on the whole, less expensive, by a 
series of reforms extending from the acts prepared 
on the advice of the Real Property Commissioners 
in 1832-33 to the Conveyancing Act, 1881, and the 
Settled Land Act, 1882. 

In Britain it is not necessary to employ a 
professional person to prepare a conveyance ; but 
the risk run by those who trust to a deed or will 
drawn by an unskilled person is considerable. Con- 
veyancing is part of the ordinary work of solicitors, 
and in Scotland of writers to the Signet. In 
England many members of the bar devote them- 
selves entirely to conveyancing ; and there is also 
a special class of practitioners known as convey- 
ancers who are members of the Inns of Court, but 
not called to the bar. lake solicitors, conveyancers 
are required to take out an annual certificate. In 
some of the large cities in the United States, 
companies have been formed to undertake convey- 
ancing, and to guarantee titles to real estate. In 
learning and practising his art, the conveyancer is 
much assisted by collections of precedents, which 
contain the styles and forms which have been 
found most safe and useful. By turning over any 
of the books of precedents now in use, even the 


ordinary reader may obtain some notion of the 
variety and the importance of modern convey- 
ancers’ work. In the United States the laws of 
conveyancing are not uniform ; but in general the 
essentials of a conveyance of land are that it shall 
be in writing, signed and sealed by the grantors, 
acknowledged before the officer appointed by law, 
and delivered and recorded in the office appointed. 
In most states conveyancing is done by members of 
the bar, but elsewhere by a class of skilled convey- 
ancers who are not otherwise professional lawyers. 

Convict* See Prison, Chimin al Law. 

Convocations (from Lat. convoccire , ‘to call 
together ’) were originally provincial synods of the 
clergy or the ancient ecclesiastical councils of the 
archbishop, but became incorporated into the Eng- 
lish constitution of church and state, and en- 
dued with certain parliamentary privileges. Some 
writers distinguish between councils and convoca- 
tions— the former as being for spiritual purposes, 
and summoned without authority from the crown ; 
the latter as being for civil purposes, and by com- 
mand of the crown. This distinction, however, has 
no foundation in fact, the truth beiim that the 
same assemblies discharged ecclesiastical functions, 
such as the enactment of canons, and civil func- 
tions, as the voting of subsidies to the crown, since 
the clergy were not subject to taxation save that 
levied by themselves in their provincial synods. The 
■ circumstances attending the famous assembly at 
Northampton in 1282, in the reign of Edward I., 
helped to settle the form which convocations have 
since assumed. In England the provinces of Can- 
terbury and York have each their convocation. 
Previous to the Reformation these were sometimes 
convened into a National Synod ; but since then, 
matters have usually been concluded in the con- 
vocation of Canterbury, and transmitted to York 
for concurrence. 

A convocation consists of three elements — ( 1 ) the 
archbishop; (2) the suffragan bishops of the pro- , 
vince; (3) the clergy of the second order. They 
originally met in one assembly, but since the begin- 
ning of the 14th century the clergy in the province 
of Canterbury have retired into a distinct chamber, 
presided over by a prolocutor, with officers and 
journals of their own. These two bodies are called 
the Upper and Lower Houses. In the Convocation 
of York the same distinction exists, but on the 
occasions of their meeting, the business has been 
generally conducted in one assembly. The arch- 
bishop has the sole power of summoning, presiding, 
and proroguing ; he has also a veto upon all 
measures. He cannot, however, summon without 
authority from the crown. The Upper House is 
the proper locus synodi , where the bishops have a 
right to sit and vote, and before the Reformation 
the mitred abbots had place there also. The Lower 
House consists of the lesser dignitaries, as deans 
and archdeacons, and the proctors sent Ivy capitular 
bodies and by the parochial clergy. In Canterbury 
the beneficed clergy only elect, and they send one 
proctor for each diocese; in York all the clergy 
elect, and send one proctor for each archdeaconry. 
The Lower House deliberates on matters proposed 
by the archbishop ; it may present petitions to the 
Upper House and state grievances, be with it in 
judicature on persons convened, and dissent from 
and so hinder the passing of any synodical act. 
Till 1534 the provincial synods or convocations 
could enact canons at pleasure, but in that year 
was enacted the statute 25 Henry VIII., chap. 19, 
making a license from the crown necessary before 
any new canons could be framed or published. 

The passing of subsidies in convocation ceased in 
1665, and the records were destroyed in the fire of 
London in the following year. Meetings of convo- 
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cation fell into abeyance in 1717, being indefinitely 
prorogued as a punishment for the synodical 
condemnation of a book by Bishop Hoadly, who 
was high in favour with the government. They 
have been revived (in 1852 for the province of 
Canterbury, in 1856 for York) with considerable 
advantage to the church, but their action has been 
and is greatly restricted. In Ireland the convoca- 
tions of the four provinces assembled at Dublin, all 
together, and were on the model of those in Eng- 
land. From the Union downwards, the Irish con- 
vocations never assembled. Since the disestablish- 
ment the legislative assembly of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is called the General Synod. 
An act of parliament was passed in 1663 for regu- 
lating the meetings of convocation in Scotland ; but 
shortly after the Revolution of 1688, the Episcopal 
Church ceased to be the national establishment ; 
and ever since the meetings of the Presbyterian 
Church, embracing clergy and laity, have been 
called General Assemblies'. See Asskmisly, Synod. 

The position of the Church of England as respects 
its convocations is exceedingly anomalous, but is 
incidental to certain circumstances in the constitu- 
tion and polity of the country. As practically 
interwoven with the state, the church possesses 
little independent action ; its articles, liturgy, 
organisation as to benefices, &c., are all affected 
by civil statutes ; while its discipline falls within 
the scope of the ecclesiastical courts, a class of 
tribunals apart from the ministering clergy. The 
church, therefore, in its capacity as an institution 
to teach certain doctrines of religion, is left little 
to do in the way of jurisdiction. It is further 
urged, as a reason for restricting the power of con- 
vocation, that being purely sacerdotal, it might be 
apt to run into excesses, and put forth claims 
adverse to the prevailing tone of sentiment on 
religious matters ; that, in short, as things stand, it 
is safer for the public to be under the authority of 
parliament than to be subject to the ordinances of 
a body of ecclesiastics. At the same time it is 
generally allowed that some kind of reform is 
desirable, though how this should be effected in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties it would be 

difficult to say. 
The convoca- 
tions of Can- 
terbury and 
York assemble 
annually at the 
opening* of par- 
liament, each 
keeping up its 
own distinctive 
customs. See 
Trevor’s Convo- 
cations of the 
Two Provinces; 
Cardwell’s Syn- 
odalia , and 
Documentary 
Annals; Latli- 
bury’s History 
of the Convoca- 
tion of the 
Church of Eng- 
land. 

Convol'vu- 
lllS ( Lat. con - 
volvire , 4 to twine 
together’), a 
genus of plants, the type of the order Convol* 
vulacete. This order contains about 800 known 
species, . herbaceous and shrubby ; generally with 
a twining stem and milky juice, chiefly tropi- 
cal. Many are cultivated as ornamental plants, 
particularly species of Convolvulus and Ipomcca. 



Convolvulus ( Calystegia sepium ). 


The acrid milky juice is often strongly purga- 
tive; and jalap and scammony are products of 
this order. Some species, however, have large 
farinaceous roots, capable of being used as food, of 
which the Batatas or Sweet Potato (q.v.) is the 
most important. A few are natives of Britain, and 
are known by the name of Bindweed. A common 
name in the United States is Morning Glory. C. 
arvensis is a troublesome weed in some sandy soils 
in England, and Calystegia septum in richer soils. 
The wood of C. scoparius , a shrubby species, native 
of the Canary Isles, called ‘Rosewood,’ or Lignum 
Rhodii by apothecaries, has so strong a smell of 
roses that the essential oil it yields on distillation is 
employed to adulterate the attar of roses. 


Convoy (Fr. convoi) is the name given to one 
or more ships of war appointed to protect a fleet of 
merchant-vessels against the attacks of an enemy 
or of pirates. If a merchant-ship parts company 
with tne convoy, or neglects to obey the convoy’s 
instructions or signals, all claims of insurance are 
forfeited. The name is sometimes applied to the 
merchant- vessels so escorted. In the military ser- 
vice a convoy is a train of wagons or canal boats 
laden with provisions, treasure, or warlike stores, 
and escorted by a detachment of troops. 

Convulsion, in Medicine, is sometimes used 
of any involuntary contraction of the voluntary 
muscles of the body ; but especially of seizures in 
which the body is thrown into violent spasmodic 
contractions, the sensibility and voluntary motion 
being for a time suspended. In adults convulsions 
almost always indicate the presence of grave 
disease, either of the brain ( particularly Epilepsy, 
q!T.) or of the kidneys. In children, especially 
before the age of three years, they are of much more 
common occurrence, and, though serious in them- 
selves, may be due to temporary and comparatively 
trifling causes. The following description applies 
chiefly to the convulsions of children. A fit of 
convulsions may last from a few' minutes to some 
hours, and may readily prove fatal, if not relieved 
within a short period. The first symptom ob- 
served is often a twitching of particular muscles 
or groups of muscles, and a change in the habitual 
expression or colour of the face, with distension of 
the features, and turning of the globes of the eyes 
suddenly upwards. The fingers are sometimes 
clenched in the palm, and the feet turned inwards ; 
sometimes, however, convulsions occur absolutely 
without warnings of this kind, and even in the 
midst of perfect apparent health. Their cause is 
usually to be found in some source of irritation, 
especially in the digestive organs ; as, for instance, 
disordered dentition, worms in the intestine, in- 
digestible or unsuitable food, &c. Most epidemic 
fevers are also apt to be attended, in children, by 
convulsions in their early stages, and if severe, 
particularly in the case of whooping-cough, during 
their progress as well ; and diseases of the brain 
and its membranes at every stage. Convulsions 
are greatly promoted by bad ventilation and in- 
judicious feeding, with deficient exercise; and a 
great part of the cure consists in discovering and 
removing the causes of the disease. 

When a child is suddenly seized with a tend- 
ency to spasm, such as twitching of the features, or 
contractions of the fingers and toes, it should be 
placed at once in a very free current of air, with its 
feet towards the fire; the extremities should be 
kept warm, and a cold lotion may be applied to 
the head, especially if there is much flushing of 
the face ; a little castor-oil may be given unless the 
bowels are loose ; and if there is flatulence, the 
belly may be nibbed with a w arm hand, or w'itli some’ 
simple stimulating liniment, such as camphorated 
oil. If an actual convulsion occur, the feet, or if 
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possible the whole body, should at once he put in 
not water to which a little mustard has been added, 
and cloths wrung out of cold water frequently 
applied to the head. If there is any suspicion 
that worms or undigested food may be the cause, 
a purgative Clyster (q.v.) should be given; and 
aperient medicine by the mouth as well, if the 
child he able to swallow. Nothing more should 
he attempted without medical advice. The further 
treatment generally consists in the administration 
of nerve sedatives, especially bromide of sodium 
or potassium and chloral, and in obstinate cases 
chloroform, with careful attention of course to any 
cause of irritation that may be present. 

Convulsions are rare amongst horses and cattle. 
In young dogs, however, they frequently occur 
from intestinal worms, disordered digestion, or in 
connection with distemper or other debilitating 
diseases : they usually disappear when their special 
causes are removed. 

CoilVlllsUmaries, the name given to a fanati- 
cal sect of Jansenists who sprang up in France 
about 1730. Their meeting-place was the church- 
yard of St Medard, in a suimrb of Paris, where 
was the tomb of a certain Francis of Paris, who 
died in 1727, and was reckoned very holy by the 
Jansenists on account of his extravagant asceti- 
cism. At this tomb a multitude of people poured 
forth fanatical prayers, preachments, and prophesy- 
ings. Miracles are also alleged to have been per- 
formed, for proof of which >ve are referred to a 
work written by M. Montgeron, a French senator, 
and entitled La VtriM des Miracles optrts par 
r Intercession dc Francois de Paris (Paris, 1737). 
After 1731 the fanaticism of the convulsionaries 
increased to utter madness. ‘They threw them- 
selves into the most violent contortions of body, 
rolled about on the ground, imitated birds, beasts, 
and fishes, ami at last, when they had completely 
spent themselves, went off in a swoon.’ In 1733 
tlie king issued an order for the imprisonment of 
these fanatics, but it was found impossible to put 
a complete stop to the mischief. They took to 
predicting the downfall of the throne and the 
church, which prophecy the French Revolution 
appeared to fulfil. They were not much heard of 
in Paris after the middle of the 18th century, but 
have occurred in country -places at various times 
within the present century. They brought Jan-„ 
senism into so much disrepute, that Voltaire de- 
clared the tomb of Francis to be the grave of 
Jansenism. See Mathieu, Histoire des Mime id et 
des Convulsionnaires ( 1864). 

Conway, a river in North Wales, famous for 
the bold romantic scenery along its higher, as well 
as for the richly beautiful scenery along its lower 
course. It rises in a small mountain-lake round 
which meet the three counties of Merioneth, Den- 
bigh, and Carnarvon ; and it runs 30 miles north- 
ward past Llanrwst and Conway to Beaumaris 
Bay. In its last ten miles, a smoothly-flowing if 
winding stream, it is navigable for vessels of 100 
tons. At Conway it is half a mile broad at spring- 
tides, which rise here from 21 to 24 feet, Pearl- 
mussels are found at its mouth. 

Conway, or Aberconway, an ancient and 
picturesque little seaport town of North Wales, in 
Carnarvonshire, situated on the left bank of the 
river Conway at its estuary, 45J miles NW. of 
Chester by rail. The river is crossed by a fine 
tubular bridge constructed by Stephenson in 1848, 
as well as by a suspension bridge built by Telford 
in 1826 (see Bridge). The town is triangular in 
form, and is surrounded by a high wall 12 feet thick 
and 1 mile in circumference, pierced by four Moorish- 
looking gates, and crowned by twenty-one round 
towers. In its south-eastern comer are the magni- 
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ficent remains of Conway Castle, rising proudly 
from a rock above the river. It was first built by 
Hugh Lupus, Karl of Chester, and rebuilt in 1284 
by Edward I., to check the Welsh. Its walls are 12 
to 15 feet thick, with eight vast towers, four of 
which are each surmounted by a slender turret. 
The PlAs Mawr ( 4 great mansion ’) is a noble timber 
house erected in 1585, its exterior and interior pro- 
fusely covered with ornament. A Cistercian abbey 
was rounded here by Llywelvn ab Jorwerth, prince 
of North Wales, in which Llywelyn the Great was 
buried. The Castle Hotel now occupies its site. 
Pop. (1881) 3179. Conway (a chartered borough 
since 1876) is one of the six Carnarvon boroughs. 
It is still visited by vast numbers of tourists, out 
as a place of resort it has been left far behind by 
Llandudno, 4 miles to the north. 

Conway, Hugh, the pseudonym of Frederick 
John Fargus, who was born in 1847, the son of a 
Bristol auctioneer. He adopted that pseudonym 
from the school frigate Conway , stationed on the 
Mersey, which he entered when he was thirteen 
for the purpose of training for a seafaring life. 
His father set his face against this, so young 
Fargus entered the auctioneer business, employing 
his leisure in writing clever newspaper verse and 
occasional talcs. Some songs of Ins were accepted 
and published in 1878, a volume of verse in 1879 ; 
but it was the issue and rapid sale of his melo- 
dramatic story, Called Back , as vol. i. of Arrow- 
smith’s Bristol Library (1884), which made him 
famous. Up till April 1888, 348,000 copies of 
this book had been sold. Fargus sold his share 
in the auctioneer’s business in Bristol, and went 
to London, where he adopted the profession of 
authorship. His Dark Days followed, and just as 
in A Family Affair , and other works which he now 

f iroduced in rapid succession, he had begun to show 
liglier capabilities as a novelist, he died of malarial 
| fever at Monte Carlo, 15tli May 1885. 

Conway, Moncure Daniel, American author, 
born in Virginia in 1832, entered the Methodist 
ministry in 1850, but, after a course at the Cam- 
bridge divinity school, settled as a Unitarian 
preacher in Washington in 1854, and in Cincinnati 
m 1857. He was a strong opponent of slavery, and 
in 1863 came to England to lecture on the war. In 
London he obtained a charge, and remained there 
till 1884, when he returned to the United States. 
He contributed largely to the daily press and to 
magazines, and lias published, among other works, 
The Rejected Stone (1861), The Golden Hour ( 1862), 
Republican Superstitions (1872), Idols and Ideals 
(1877), Demonology and Devil-lore (1879), Thomas 
Carlyle ( 1881 ) and Pine and Palm ( 1887). 

Cony. or Coney, an old English name for the 
rabbit (Lepns cuniculns). In the authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible, as also in the revised version, 
the word occurs as a translation of the Hebrew 
Shaphan y which in all probability refers to the 
common Hyrax syriacus , also called Daman. See 
Hyrax. 

Conybeare, William John, joint-author with 
Dean Howson oi a widely known Life ana Epistles 
of St Paul (1851), was born 1st August 1815, son 
of William Daniel Conybeare (1787-1857), the 
eminent geologist, who in 1844 became dean of 
Llandaff. He was educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow; In 1842 he was appointed principal of the 
newly-founded Liverpool Collegiate Institution, 
whicn ill-health compelled him to exchange for the 
vicarage of Axminster. He died at Weybridge in 
1857. Essays , Ecclesiastical and Social ( 1856), and 
a novel, were his only other works. 

Cony 'za. an unimportant genus of Composite 
(sub-order Corymbiferce). C. squarrosa is known 
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as Fleabane and Ploughman's Spikenard, and has 
a strong peculiar smell, traditionally said "to drive 
away lieas and gnats. 

Cooch Behar. See Behar. 

Cook, Dittton, dramatic crjtic and author, the 
son of a solicitor, was lxrni in London, 30th Janu- 
ary 1 829, spent four years in his father’s office, then 
entered a railway office, which he left to follow the 
full bent of his literary and artistic tastes. He 
studied painting and engraving, wrote a successful 
melodrama, acted as dramatic critic for the Pall 
Mall Gazelle , 18(57-7'), and then for the World 
till his death, llth September 1883. He wrote 
for various newspapers and magazines, including 
Temple Bar and Chambers' ft Journal , and his eight 
novels, and others, were always interesting and 
well written, but sometimes failed in catching the 
average novel-reader. He wrote the dramatic and 
theatrical lives for the first two volumes of the 
Dictionary of National Biography, was also author 
of A Booh of the Play (1876), Hours with the 
Players (1881 ), and On the Stage ( 1883). 

Cook, Kfjza, a favourite minor English poetess, 
daughter of a London tradesman, was bom at 
Southwark in 1818, She contributed poetical 
pieces to various magazines from an early age, and 
issued her Mclaia and Other Poems in 1838, which, 
along with the issue of volumes in 1864 and 1865, 
established her reputation as a meritorious verse 
writer of sound morality, and clear, sensible, and 
simple treatment. She conducted Eliza Cook's 
Journal (1849-54) till ill-health obliged her to 
relinquish it ; in 1864 a pension of £100 a year 
was conferred upon her by government. She has 
also written Jottings from My Journal (1860), and 
Laconics ( 1865). 

Cook, James, one of England’s greatest navi- 
gators and maritime explorers, was born at Marton, 
in Cleveland, Yorkshire, wljerc his father was an 
agricultural labourer, on October 28 (according to 
another authority, November), 1728. After a 
meagre education. Cook was apprenticed at the 
age of thirteen to a haberdasher at Staithes, 10 
miles north of Whitby. After a short experience of 
this life, he was bound apprentice to Whitby ship- 
owners, and spent several yearn in the coasting 
and Baltic trade. In 1755 he entered the royal 
navy as an able seaman, and in four years rose to 
the rank of master. For about ten years after this 
ho was mostly engaged in surveying about the 
St Lawrence and the shores of Newfoundland, and 
the results as embodied in his sailing directory 
(1766-78), arc of value even at the present day. 
During this period he devoted himself to the 
study of mathematics, and otherwise qualified 
himself for the highest rank in the navy. In 
1768 he was raised to the rank of lieutenant, and 
placed in command of the Endeavour , appointed to 
convey the expedition for the observation of' the 
transit of Venus in the Pacific. The Endeavour 
sailed on August 25, and arrived at Tahiti in the 
following April, the transit being successfully 
observecFon June 3. On the return, New Zealand 
was for the first time circumnavigated, and its 
coasts charted ; the east coast of Australia 
was surveyed and taken possession of in the 
name of Great Britain. The strait which separates 
Australia from New Guinea was sailed through, 
and the distinction of those two islands estab- 
lished beyond doubt. Continuing his voyage by 
Java, Batavia, and the Cape of Good Hope, Cook 
anchored in the Downs on June 12, 1771. One 
important result of the voyage was to disprove the 
existence of the ‘great southern Continent,’ which 
had l>een supposed to extend from the Antarctic as 
far north as 40° S. Cook was promoted to the f 
rank of commander, and given the command of a < 


second voyage of discovery in the Resolution and 
AdrenturCy which sailed from Plymouth, July 13, 
1772. This expedition was out for three years. 
The great object was to discover how far the lands 
of the Antarctic stretched northwards. For this 
purpose Cook sailed round the edge of the ice, and 
penetrated as far south as possible, his farthest 
south point being 71° 10\ in long. 110° 54' W. 
During the intervals between the Antarctic voy- 
ages, Cook cruised in the Southern Pacific, visiting 
Tahiti, exploring the New Hebrides, discovering 
New Caledonia, and many of the island groups in 
the Pacific. Plymouth was reached on July 29 , 
1775. One important feature of the second voyage 
was that, owing to the precautions taken by doolc, 
there was only one death among his crows during 
all the three years — a marked contrast to the fear- 
ful losses sustained during other voyages of this 
period. 

Cook, who had been promoted to captain, and 
received an appointment in Greenwich Hospital, 
had scarcely neen home for a yeflr before he 
was appointed to the command of another ex- 
pedition, the main object of which was to dis- 
cover a passage round the north coast of America 
from the Pacific. Cook sailed from Plymouth in 
the Resolution ., July 12, 1776, followed by Captain 
Clarke in the Discovery, Leaving the Cape on 
November 30, the expedition visited Tasmania and 
New Zealand, and spent the year 1777 cruising 
among the Pacific Islands. In the beginning of 
1778 the Sandwich Islands were discovered, when 
Cook made for the west coast of North America. 
This he followed and surveyed from 45° N. as far as 
Icy Cape on the inside of Behring Strait, where he 
‘tfas compelled to turn back, reaching Karakakoa 
Bay in Hawaii, Sandwich Islands, January 17, 
1779. At first the expedition was treated in the 
most friendly way by the natives. For some 
reason their attitude changed, and on February 
14, when Cook landed with a party to recover a 
stolen boat, the natives set upon them with sudden 
fury, Cook being clubl>ed and stabbed to death at 
the edge of the water. Part of the body was 
recovered and buried, and in 1874 a monument was 
erected near the spot where he fell. Many varied 
accounts have been given of Cook’s death, and 
many reasons adduced for the changed attitude of 
the Hawaiians ; but the probability is that lie 
simply fell a victim to a sudden outbreak of 
savage fury. Cook did more than any other navi- 
gator to add to our knowledge of the Pacific and 
the Southern Ocean ; his observations have stood 
the test of modern investigations ; in character he 
was honest and just, both to his own men and to 
the natives with whom he came into contact, and 
who almost invariably became greatly attached to 
him. A pension of £200 was granted to his widow 
(whom he married in 1762), and £25 to each of his 
three children. There are several editions of Cook's 


written by Cook himself, 2 vols. with 1 vol. of plates 
(1777); that of the third appeared in 3 vols. and 
an atlas (1784), partly by Cook and partly by 
Captain James King. See Kippis’s Life and 
Voyages of Captain James Cook (1788, reprinted 
1883 ), and Professor J. K. Laughton’s article in the 
Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xii. 1887). 

Cook, Joseph, lecturer and author, bora at 
Ticonderoga, New York, in 1838, graduated at 
Harvard and Andover, and after three years’ 
preaching went to Europe in 1871, where he 
studied in Germany, and made a tour of the Medi- 
terranean countries. In 1873 he commenced a 
series of ‘Monday Lectures’ in Boston, which, 
endeavouring to harmonise science and religion. 
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and discussing social and political questions, 
became very popular; and in 1880 he began 
an extended lecturing tour around the world. 
Besides his lectures, he has published a number of 
works on such subjects as Biology (1877), Heredity 
(1878), Marriage (1878), Labor (1879), Socialism 
(1880), &c. 

Cook, Thomas, railway excursion and tourist 
pioneer, was born at Melbourne, Derbyshire, 
November 22, 1808. His educational advantages 
were few, and his early days were spent in gar- 
dening pursuits, and then* in wood -turning and 
cabinet work. In his twentieth year he became a 
village missionary, and whilst thus occupied his 
sympathies were actively enlisted in the cause of 
temperance and free trade. But from 1841 his 
time and toil were engaged chiefly in the initiation 
and promotion of railway excursions. His first 
trip was from Leicester to Loughborough in 1841, 
his aim being the furtherance of the temperance 
cause. The •Midland Railway was for some years 
the centre of his operations, anti the town of 
Leicester his home. In spite of the great diffi- 
culties that had to be encountered, the business 
grew until not only in Great Britain, but through- 
out the world, agencies have been established, and 
the tourist tickets of Thomas Cook & Son are 
found everywhere. In connection with the late 
wars in Egypt and the Soudan, the English and 
Egyptian governments were largely aided by their 
enterprise; and the linn undertake on behalf of 
the Indian government the conveyance of Moham- 
medan pilgrims from India to Mecca. 

Cooke, Georgk Frederick, actor, bom in 
Westminster in 1756, made his first public apnea? 
ance at Brentford in 1776, and in tlie period be- 
tween 1784 and 1800 became very popular in the 
English provinces and in Ireland, attaining a front 
rank in nis profession, in spite of drinking habits 
that increased with his years. From 1801 to 1810 
he played at Covent Garden both in comedy and in 
tragedy, and rivalled Kemble in the public favour ; 
although here, also, from 1803, when he was hissed 
off the stage for drunkenness, his intemperance was 
a notorious thing, and a matter for jesting apology. 
His beat characters were Richard, Shylock, Iago, Sir 
Giles Overreach, and Sir Bert in ax MacSycophant. 
In 1810 he visited America, and appeared before 
enthusiastic audiences in the chief northern cities, 
where admiration for the actor secured indulgence 
and pity for the extravagances of the drunkard, j 
He (fieef in New York city, 26th September 1811; 
a monument marks his grave, erected in 1821 by 
Edmund Kean, who regarded Cooke as the greatest 
of actors. See his Life by William Dunlap (Lond. 
1813). 

Cooke, Sir William Fothergill, electrician, 
born at Ealing in 1806, served in the Indian army 
from 1826 t.o 1831, and after studying medicine at 
Paris and Heidelberg, abandoned this for tele- 
graphy, and in 1837 entered into partnership with 
Professor Wheatstone. After experiments on vari- 
ous railway lines, they patented the single needle 
apparatus in 1845. In 1846 Cooke formed a com- 
pany, which paid £120,000 for the partners’ earlier 
patents. In 1867 Cooke and Wheatstone received 
the Albert gold medal ; Wheatstone was knighted 
in 1868, and Cooke in 1869. He died 25th June 
1879 . 

Cookery, The art of cookery, like other arts 
and handicrafts, is one which cannot l>e taught in 
an encyclopiedia article, but the general principles 
which underlie the operations of cookery may be 
briefly expounded. This part of the subject — 
the chemistry and physics of cookery — has been 
much neglected until very lately. 

The chief agent in cookery is heat, and therefore 


a large part of our subject is the consideration 
of the chemical and physical changes which occur 
in food materials when subjected to the agency of 
beat. We may apply this agent either by bringing 
the food into direct contact with the source of heat, 
or by exposing it to radiations from the source of 
heat. Roasting, toasting, grilling, and to a partial 
extent, baking, are examples of the latter ; while 
stewing, frying, and the so-called * boiling * of food 
— i.e. immersion in hot water— are examples of 
heating by contact. The term ‘boiling* is com- 
monly misapplied in a manner that leads to con- 
fusion of ideas. Thus we speak of boiling a leg of 
mutton, boiling fish, boiling potatoes, <xc. quite 
improperly. The food in question is not boiled, 
should not be boiled ; it is merely immersed in 
water, which is conveniently used as a beating 
agent. As will presently be shown, even the 
water itself should not in most cases boil. Frying, 
properly conducted, is another example. Here a 
bat fi of fat is used to convey the beat. 

What are the changes effected on the food by the 
action of cookery ? is the fundamental question to 
be answered in treating cookery as a branch of 
applied science. What is the difference between 
a raw and a cooked potato ? What is the difference 
between a raw and a cooked log of mutton? and 
other such questions throughout. We all know 
the difference in flavour, but the chemical and 
mechanical changes are but little understood. To 
answer these questions we must first know some- 
thing of the composition of the uncooked viands. 

For this purpose the old-fashioned division of 
the elements of organic substances into proximate 
and ultimate is very convenient. The ultimate 
elements— carbon, oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, &c. 
— are not cookable, and in their uncombined state 
do not concern our subject; but the proximate 
elements, or more properly proximate constituents, 
such as albumen, gelatin, starch, cellulose, &c., are 
altered, and the whole subject will be best under- 
stood by considering separately the alterations 
which occur to these in the course of cookery. 

Taking first the constituents of vegetable food, 
the largest of these is the material of the cell walls 
of the vegetable, cellulose , or woody fibre. The 
next in quantity, as existing in ordinary articles of 
food, is starch , or fcntla , or farina. Both of these 
are carbohydrates — i.e. compounds of carbon with 
water, or tne elements of water, and they contain 
these elements in the same proportions, but their 
structure and digestibility are very different. 
Starch in its raw state consists of small granules 
(see Starch) which, placed in cold water, sink 
to the bottom without any degree of solution or 
other change by union with the water. In this 
condition they are practically indigestible in the 
human stomach, but when cooked, starch is the 
most easily digestible of all human food. 

The changes that take place in the cookery of 
starch are considerable. If pure starch (arrow- 
root is such) he placed in water raised to 
the temperature of 140* F., the granules swell 
considerably, and the mixture becomes pasty or 
viscous. A little stirring breaks up the distended 
granules, and we obtain a. glairy paste. such as 
used by the laundress, and seen in cooked arrow- 
root. If the heat be now raised from 140° to 
the boiling-point, and the boiling continued, the 
gelid mass Iiecomes thicker and thicker; and if 
there are more than 50 parts of water to 1. of 
starch r a separation takes place, the starch settling 
down with its 50 parts of water, and the excess of 
clear water standing above. We have here a casq 
of hydration or combination with water as the 
result of cookery, and the probable cause of the 
improved digestibility. Dry starch may he raised 
to 300° without becoming thus semi-soluble. 
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The hydrate once formed may be dried by eva- 
poration, and still retains some water and the 
same degree of solubility. Many farinaceous pre- 
parations, such as corn-flour, Ac., consist chiefly of 
starcli in this condition. This, however, is not the 
limit of starch cookery. If it is heated to about 
400*, it is converted into dextrin , which is com- 
pletely soluble in water at all temperatures, the 
solution being mucilaginous but not pasty. Dex- 
trin differs from starch in other properties (see 
Dextrin ), but is composed of the same elements 
in the same proportions, .C«H 10 O 0 — i.e. six equiva- 
lents of carbon to five of water, or its elements. 
This change of starch into dextrin is of great prac- 
tical importance as an operation of cookery, inas- 
much as it anticipates the first stage of the digestion 
of starch. 

The saliva, the pancreatic juice, and one of the 
intestinal secretions contain a peculiar principle 
which has received the name or animal diastase , 
from its resemblance to the diastase of malt. This 
converts the starch of food into the completely 
soluble dextrin, a change absolutely necessary for 
its assimilation as nutriment. In some animals 
the supply of this is so small that starcli is almost 
worthless to them as food. It passes through the 
body unaltered. Such is the case with the carni- 
vora. Human infants, when suddenly deprived of 
their mother’s milk, have not sufficiently developed 
the power of salivary, pancreatic, and intestinal 
secretion of diastase to digest starch, and there- 
fore demand assistance. Such assistance may he 
afforded by carrying the cookery of starch to what we 
venture to call the second stage — viz. its complete 
or partial conversion into dextrin. Thus, ordinary 
flour or oatmeal, simply heated in boiling water or 
milk, is merely subjected to the first stage — viz. 
hydration of the starch ; hut if the flour or oatmeal 
he well baled , a considerable proportion of its 
starch is conuerted into dextrin. A knowledge of 
this is of great importance to mothers, and also to 
nurses preparing food for dyspeptics, as adults vary 
greatly in their powers of diastatic secretion. 

The reader will now understand why bread is 
rendered more digestible by toasting, and why 
crust of bread is more digestible than the crumb, 
in spite of greater hardness. In the ordinary 
baking of bread a variable amount of the starch 
is converted into dextrin. Well-baked bread is 
more digestible than under-baked. In the cookery 
of oatcakes, bannocks, scones, and all kinds of 
biscuits, this should he understood. The writer 
enjoys the luxury of hot rolls without their in- 
digestibility, by simply moistening stale crusts of 
bread and reheating them in a kitchen oven. They 
thus become softened like new bread, and more 
digestible than before on account of the dextrinisa- 
tion of a larger proportion of the starch. .Baked 
and fried potatoes have a similar advantage. 

The diastase of malt (see Malt) may be used 
for the dex trin isat ion of farinaceous food by add- 
ing malt flour or extract of malt to it ; or the 
grain itself may be malted. The temperature at 
which malt diastase acts most vigorously is about 
140*. At lower temperatures it acts more slowly ; 
at much higher, its curious property is destroyed. 

To illustrate its action, make some oatmeal por- 
ridge very thick, then add almut Aith part of dry 
malt flour at about 140°, and stir. In a few 
minutes the thick pudding becomes quite sloppy 
owing to the greater solubility of the dextrin into 
which tho starch has thus been converted. 

The cellulose — i.e. the stalks and the cell walls, 
such as the fleshy part of leaves, Ac. — are more or 
less digestible, according to their looseness of struc- 
ture and their interfluidity or succulent character. < 
Thus we may digest a raw lettuce more easily than i 
a raw cabbage, or the inner leaves of either more \ 


readily than the outer leaves or stalks. The 
action of cookery on cellulose appears to consist in 
the loosening of its fibres, ana rendering them 
more soluble. It is therefore advantageous that the 
water in which green vegetables, such as cabbages, 
are cooked should boil vigorously, the agitation of 
the steam bubbles assisting in the loosening of the 
fibres. Cellulose, like starch, may be converted 
into dextrin and sugar by the combined action of 
moderate heat with moisture and an acid. This 
change is aided by a little diastase. Sawdust and 
old rags may thus" be converted into digestible and 
nutritious food, but not with commercial profit at 
present An example of such conversion in 
Nature’s laboratory is afforded by the ripening of 
a pear. Many varieties which arc ham, woody, 
and sour when full grown in autumn, become 
gradually softer and sweeter, and finally delicious 
l>y simple storage. The action of ensilage (see 
Ensilage) of cattle food probably includes some 
degree of such conversion of cellulose* 

The nitrogenous constituent of grain, the gluten , 
is not so greatly altered bv cookery. The writer’s 
investigations of this neglected subject lead him 
to the conclusion that the alteration which does 
occur is that of a partial hydration rendering the 
gluten more soluble, but this hydration is not so 
decided and definite as in the case of starch. 
There is one constituent of vegetable food which 
demands no cookery. This is pecten (otherwise 
pectosc and pectin )— i. e. vegetable jelly. It exists 
most abundantly in fruits, and is familiar to all 
in the form of currant jelly, apple jelly, Ac., which 
are pecten plus sugar. The cookery of vegetable 
0/isein will be discussed with that of the casein of 
milk. 

Of the proximate elements of animal food the 
most abundant is gelatin ; it constitutes about half 
the weight of the body of most animals. It exists 
in two forms— soluble and insoluble. Its cookeiy 
consists in the hydration of the insoluble form and 
rendering it soluble, as in the stewing of bones, 
tendons, skin, Ac. in a stock-pot until their 
gelatin becomes soluble jelly. The muscular fibre 
itself, which with its enveloping membranes form 
lean meat, is subjected to a similar change, but less 
completely, in the course of cookery. 

The cookery of albumen differs materially from 
any of the preceding. Albumen exists in raw flesh 
meat as one of its juices, being a glairy liquid 
which is distributed between the muscular fibres 
and the joints, and around the bones, forming a 
lubricant, and probably conveying material of 
growth and renewal, ft is typically seen in the 
white of eggs. When heated to about 134°, white 
fibres begin to appear within it. If the heat is 
continued, and gradually increased, they increase, 
until at about 160° the whole mass becomes white 
and nearly opaque. It is now coagulated into a 
tender, delicate, jelly-like substance, easily digest- 
ible and highly nutritious. If the heat is further 
raised, it becomes harder and harder, up to 212°. 

If this heat is continued, it shrinks, and becomes 
tough and homy, losing some of its water of com- 
position, and its easy digestibility. 

Ignorance of these particulars, and further ignor- 
ance of the fact that water has the same tempera- 
ture, whether 1 simmering ’ or boiling violently, 
causes the spoiling of vast quantities of food and 
wasting of much fuel in this country. The cooking 
temperature for all animal food is from 160° to 
180°. When maintained for any length of time 
at the temperature of boiling or ‘simmering’ 
water, it is spoiled. To prove this, take a beefsteak 
and cut it in half. Place one half in water in a 
common saucepan, and boil or * simmer ’ it for half 
an hour or more. Place the other half in water in 
an open-mouthed jar (such as a gallipot), and 
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place the jar in a saucepan of water so that only 
the outer water shall boil ; cook it thus, and com- 
pare with the first. At a continued temperature 
of 212° not only does the albumen become 
toughened, but the gelatin also becomes dehy- 
drated, hardened, and indigestible. All stewing 
operations should, therefore, be conducted at 3(? 
or 40° below the boiling-point. When the ex- 
posure to a higher temperature is but for a short 
period, little or no mischief is done. This is the 
case in frying and grilling of animal food. These 
operations should always be rapidly conducted. 

Besides the above-named constituents of animal 
and vegetable food, there are the saline juices 
necessary for supplying the saline constituents of 
theblooa, and upon which the flavour of food largely 
depends. These are not altered by cookery, but 
are too frequently sacrificed. Potatoes, for example, 
contain a certain proportion of potash salts. The 
writer has examined the water in which potatoes 
have been Rooked and that which is condensed 
when they are steamed, and finds that if the 
potatoes are peeled, a large proportion of the salts 
pass into the water. If they are cooked ‘ in their 
jackets,’ much less is lost; hut when baked or fried, 
all is retained. The complete retention of the 
juices is one of the reasons why roasted and grilled 
meat has more flavour than that which is cooked in 
water. 

The changes which cookery effects on fat appear 
to consist in partial dissociation of its proximate 
elements. It is composed of a fatty acid com- 
bined with glycerine. These are partially separ- 
ated by heat. 

Another constituent of both animal and vegetable 
food is casein. It does not exist in the flesh bf 
animals, but is an important component of milk ; 
is the solid basis of the curd which is separated by 
the action of rennet or acids (see CASEIN ). It also 
exists in peas, beans, and other seeds of leguminous 
plants. It is highly nutritious. There are two 
forms of casein— the soluble and insoluble. It is 
solulde as it exists in milk, but insoluble after 
precipitation by acids or rennet, as in making 
cheese. An infant that digests the casein of milk 
cannot digest it after separation as cheese. 

The writer has succeeded in partially reconvert- 
ing the insoluble to the soluble form by adding 
bicarbonate of potash in the proportion of fth to ^d 
of an ounce to 1 lb. of cheese ; the potash dissolved 
in about a teacupful of water, and the cheese, 
rated or sliced, added to the solution, which is 
oiled until the cheese dissolves, forming a custard- 
like result. This may be added to oatmeal 
porridge and a multitude of other preparations. 
The theory upon which this method or treating 
cheese was founded is, that the curding of milk is 
due to the combination of an acid with the natural 
alkali of the soluble casein, chiefly consisting of 
potash. The artificial addition in the proportion 
named not only renders the cheese more digest- 
ible, but restores the salipo constituent of the 
original milk, which in the course of cheese- 
making, passed into the whey. The importance 
of thus rendering cheese more digestible, and sup- 
plying its saline dietetic deficiency, will be under- 
stood by the fact that 20 lb. of cheese contain 
as much nutriment as a sheep weighing more than 
450 lb. Lean beef and mutton contain from 72J to 
734 per cent, of water, cheese about 30 per cent, 
and no bone. Cheese may be stored and carried 
almost as easily as coal. 

A multitude of cookery books exist, too many to 
name. These consist mainly of instructions in 
the preparation of particular dishes. The philo- 
sophy of cookery has a very limited literature. 
In the third, sixth, and tenth essays of Benjamin 
Thompson, Count Ilumford (1706), The Chemis- 


try of Cookery, by W. Mattieu Williams (1885), 
and Cantor Lectures on The Scientific Basis of 
Cookery , by the same author, the subject is 
treated as a branch of applied science. Count 
Rumford’s essays also include his remarkable 
achievements in economic feeding of the poor in 
Munich, and his improvements of cooking appa- 
ratus. Of late, much more attention has been 
bestowed on cookery in Great Britain, and the 
board -schools in the principal towns now make 
provision for instructing their girl pupils in this 
important subject. The processes of roasting, 
stewing, &c. will be treated under their respective 
titles. See also Diet, Digestion, and the articles 
on Brillat-Savarin and Soyer. 

Cook Islands, otherwise known as the Hervey 
Archipelago, lie about midway between the Society 
and Navigator groups, near 20° S. lat., and 158° W. 
long., and arc some volcanic, some coralline. The 
principal members of the cluster are Mangaia, 
Atiou, and Raratonga. The natives, mainly of the 
brown Polynesian stock, are about 10,000 in all, of 
whom 6000 are in Raratonga, which is mountainous 
but fertile. Formerly cannibals, they are now all 
Christians, and dress after the European fashion. 
The islands were annexed by Britain m 1888. 

Cook, Mount, the highest peak of Australasia, 
is one of the Southern Alps near the centre of the 
range, on the western side of the South Island of 
New Zealand. It is 12,349 feet high, is covered 
with perpetual snow (the snow line being 3500 feet 
lower than in Switzerland), is difficult of access, 
and was scaled for the first time by the Rev. W. S. 
Green on 2d March 1882. 

Cookstown, a town in County Tyrone, Ireland, 
53 miles W. of Belfast by rail, with manufactures 
of linen, and hi each- works. Pop. 3870. 

Cook Strait, discovered by Captain Cook on 
his first voyage, separates the north and south 
islands of the New Zealand group, ami varies from 
20 to 80 miles in width. 

CooktOWII, on the extreme north of Queens- 
land, 1050 miles NW. of Brisbane, already one of 
the chief ports of the colony, though only founded 
in 1873. It is built along about mile of the 
southern bank of the Endeavour River, and is 
almost environed by hills. There are already 
handsome banks, schools, and public buildings. 
Pop. 5000. Near there are gold-diggings and tin- 
mines, pearl-fisheries, and fisheries of trepang. 
Here Cook landed in the Endeavour for repairs in 
1770. 

Cooler, See Beer, Refrigerator. 

Coolies (Hind, hull, ‘labourer ’ ), Indian and 
Chinese labourers who emigrate to foreign lands, 
whether at their own charge, thus becoming free 
competitors in the open labour market, or at the 
expense of the foreigner whom they bind them- 
selves by contract to serve for. a fixed term of years. 
This definition does not quite cover the whole use 
of the word. Labourers who migrate from one part 
of India to another, as for instance from Bengal to 
Assam, are called coolies. The European and 
American residents in the treaty ports of China 
give the same name to the lower class of Chinese 
labourers in their service. 

The natives of India having a strong repugnance 
to crossing the ocean, free coolie emigration is 
almost entirely Chinese. Although until recent 
years emigration from China was illegal, and the 
strong ties of family affection, the love of country, 
and ancestral 'worship, made it unpopular, the 

S ressure of population produced a continual out- 
ow during the last and the present century, 
chiefly from the provinces of Fuh-Kien and Kwang- 
tung. The emigrants swarmed over the arclii- 
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^ o, settled by thousands and tens of thousands 
ava and in tlie Straits Settlements, and 
threaten eventually to displace the natives in Siam 
and the Malay Peninsula. The discovery of gold 
attracted large numl>crs of Chinese to California 
and Australia. The first railway across the Rocky 
Mountains was partly made by Chinese labour, and 
M. Lesseps invites their help for the excavation 


life, some perishing on shipboard in vain attempts 
to recover their liberty, others dying of ill-treatment 
or disease, or by suicide. T?he only redeeming 
feature in this sad business was that some time or 
other it came to an end. The slave was a slave 
until death : the coolie could look forward to the 
end of his contract. In 1878 Consul-general Cowper 
reported to Lord Salisbury that out of 116,267 


of the Panama Canal. In spite of his utility, the coolies actually landed in ‘Havana, about 60,000 
coolie has become an intolerable offence to the were then in Chiba. 

working-classes of America and Australia. He is Coolie emigration under contract to British and 
accused of gambling, opium-smoking, and immoral- French colonies is mainly Indian, with a small per- 
ity ; but the head and front of his offending Is his centage of Chinese in its ranks. Both the Inuian 
working for low wages, and lowering the market and the colonial legislatures have taken great 
value of labour. Jn 1881 the United States pains to prevent abuse of the system, and with 
negotiated a treaty with China, by which restric- considerable success, although there is evidence 
lion of Chinese immigration was secured to the that constant watchfulness is necessary. Every 
States in return for American prohibition of the step of the process, from the first solicitation of the 
opium trade on the coast of China. Another treaty labourer, until the ship carries him out of port, is 
between the two powers in 1888, prohibiting the regulated by the Indian government. The agents 
entry of Chinese labourers into the United States who collect the coolies, the depots where they are 
for a period of twenty years, has been refused lodged, the contracts they sign, the slfips in which 
ratification by the Peking government, in British the} r embark, are inspected, licensed, supervised by 
colonies the attempt lias been made to exclude government. Protectors of emigrants are appointed 
the obnoxious coolie by the imposition of a poll- m Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, from which 
tax. The legislature of British Columbia passed ports only the emigration is lawful. In like man- 
nn act in 1884, by which every Chinaman was ner the colonial governments have enacted regula- 
obliged to take out a license, and pay a fee of tions and . appointed protectors, to secure to the 
$10. A Chinese, named Wing Chong, refused to coolie limitation of his task, sufficient food, suitable 
pay the fee on the ground that the act was uncon- lodging, and medical care in sickness. The imperial 
stitutional, and an infraction of the existing treaties government lias intervened by conventions entered 
between Croat Britain and China. A judge of into with foreign governments, with France in 1861, 
the Supreme Court of the colony decided in with the Netherlands in 1870, to secure the fair 
Wing Chong’s favour, and though the colonial treatment of the coolie in foreign colonies. That 
government initiated an appeal to the Privy- all this legislation is neither unnecessary nor un- 
council, they failed to prosecute it ; so the act fruitful is proved by the case of Reunion. In 1880 
became a dead letter. In Australia, similar acts, M. liougon reported to the French government that 
though quietly submitted to, failed to secure the the coolies in this island ‘ were badly clothed, badly 
desired end, Chinese immigrants continuing to fed, badly paid, and badly eared ‘for when sick.’ 
arrive, in spite of the heavy poll-tax of £10 a The Indian government receiving similar reports, 
head. In 1888 the New South Wales legislature put in force a provision of the Emigration Act, and 
passed an act to prohibit the landing of Chinese prohibited emigration to Reunion. The British 
immigrants; but this case also the law-courts consul at Cayenne reported that the coolies in 
decided against the legislature. At a conference French Guiana suffered ‘barbarous and inhuman 
of delegates from the governments of all the treatment ;’ and in 1876 emigration to that colony 
Australian colonies, it was unanimously agreed to was stopped. According to the Indian Emigration 
endeavour to secure the exclusion of fcne Chinese, Act of 1883, at present in force, emigration under 
through the negotiation of a new treaty between contract is lawful to the following places : British 
the British and Chinese governments. The exist- colonies— Mauritius, Jamaica, British Guiana, 
ing treaties which promise protection to the Chinese Trinidad, St Lucia, Grenada, St Vincent, Natal, 
immigrant are the Treaty of Nanking (1842), the St Kitts, and Fiji; French colonies— Martinique, 
Treaty of Tientsin (1858), and the Convention of Guadeloupe; also to Dutch Guiana, and the Danish 
Peking ( 1860 ). island, St Croix. In 1886 the Jamaica government 

The coolie in the United States and in some suspended immigration from China and India to 
British colonies is an uninvited and unwelcome that colony. In Trinidad the coolies, about 56,000, 
visitant. At the same time his services have been are one-third of the population. They are usually 
eagerly sought in other colonies, the governments well fed, not overworked, and are well treated in 
and planters of which have borne all the expenses sickness. A large proportion elect to remain in 
of lus passage, paici him a small advance, and in Trinidad when they are entitled to a passage back 
addition paid head-money to the agent who obtained to India ; and of those who go, a large number take 
him. To recoup this expenditure, the planter re- sums of money with them, and not a few, having 
q uired the coolie to bind himself to servo for a term gone back to‘ India, return again to Trinidad, 
of years at a fixed rate of wages. Coolies thus Some coolies, too, remain on particular estates for 
indentured occupy a similar position to apprentices, many years. Occasional cases of injustice or ill- 
soldiers, and sailors. Theoretically the system is treatment no doubt occur, but on the whole the 
tpiite justifiable, but practically it lias shown coolie is well used (Governor Norman’s report,, 
itself liable to the grossest abuse. The dark story 1885). On the other hand, there are unfavourable 
of coolie emigration to Peru and Cuba, carried on reports from Mauritius, where the Indian coolies 
from Macao (q.v.), rivals in atrocity the horrors of mini tier in round figures 150,000. There are about 
the slave-trade and slavery. This branch of the 25,000 in Natal, 13,000 in Jamaica, and 70,000 in 
coolie traffic was brought to an end in 1873 by an the French colonies. 

enactment of the Chinese government, requiring Coolie contract labour in India is regulated by 
that in the contract a clause should be inserted the Inland Emigration Act of 1882, which relates 
securing to the coolie a free passage home at the to * emigration from other parts of India to the 
expiration, of his term. The planters M’ere not labour districts of Bengal and Assam.’ Its pro- 
willing to incur this obligation ; and coolie emigra- visions are similar to those of the Indian Emigration 
lion from Chinese ports ceased. During the years Act of 1883. Every possible precaution which a 
between 1847 and 1873, there was a fearful loss of government can take appears to have been taken ; 
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nevertheless complaints of unfair and even cruel 
treatment of the coolies are heard from time to 
time. The coolie traffic between the Southern ports 
of India and Ceylon is constant and mutually 
advantageous ; about 70,000 go from India every 
year, of whom three-fourths return, and the rest 
settle in the island. 

The islands of the Pacific have been the scene of 
'a so-called labour trade, in respect to which Sir 
Arthur Kennedy, governor of Queensland, wrote in 
1881 : ‘I have never concealed my opinion of the 
traffic in Polynesian savages, and I feel assured 
that scandals exist which -do not reach the public. 
... I have had many years’ experience in the West 
African slave-trade and the Chinese coolie-trade, 
and I cannot divest myself of grave fears that the 
Polynesian labour-trade partakes of many of the 
evils of both.’ A Koyal Commission of Inquiry 
was appointed in 1884; the existence of kidnapping 
was proved; and 404 kidnapped islanders (called 
‘ Kanakas ’ ) *vere restored to tneir homes. 

The literature of this subject consists chiefly of parlia- 
mentary papers and government reports. Besides those 
referred to above, the following may be named: Corre- 
spondence, Papers, or Reports on the Macao Coolie Trade 
(1871 to 1875) ; on Coolie Emigration from India (1874); j 
on the Coolies in Assam ( 1887 ), in Surinam ( 1877 ), in 
Trinidad (1885); on Coolie Importation from India to 
French Guiana (1878) ; and on Chinese Immigration into 
the Australasian Colonies (1888). The Went Indies and 
Spanish Main , by A. Trollope (1860); The Coolie : his 
Rights and Wrongs , by E. Jenkins (1871); In Quest of 
Coolies , by J. L. A. Hope (1872); Charles Kingsley’s At 
Last (1872), and Churchyard’s Blackbird ing in Southern 
Seas (1888), may be consulted. 

Coomassie, the capital of the kingdom 
Ashanti, Western Africa, is situated about 120 
miles NNW. of Cape Coast Castle. It occupies 
the side of a rocky Iiill, and is about four miles ip 
circuit. The walls of the houses are mostly formed 
of stakes and wattle-work, the interstices being 
filled up with clay ; the roofs are of palm-leAves. 
The king’s palace was burned by Wolseley in 1874, 
but has been rebuilt (see AsiIANTi ). Pop. stated by 
natives to he 100,000 ; but other reports, including 
observations during the war, say 20,000. See 
Readc’s Coomassie (1876). 

Cooper, Ashley. See Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, Sir Astley, surgeon, was l>orn, a 
clergyman’s son, at Brooke Ilall, Norfolk, 23d 
August 1768. In his seventeenth year he went 
to London, and became a pupil of Mr Cline, one of 
the most noted surgeons of his day. He devoted 
himself with ardour to his profession, and was 
a constant attender at the dissecting-rooms, and 
also at the lectures of the famous John Hunter. 
In 1789 he was appointed demonstrator of anatomy 
at St Thomas’s Hospital; and two years after he 
assisted in the lectures on anatomy and surgery. 
In 1793 he was appointed lecturer on anatomy at the 
College of Surgeons, in 1800 surgeon to Guy's Hospi- 
tal; and in 1813 professor of Comparative Anatomy 
in the College of Surgeons. Meanwhile, Cooper had 
been enriching medical literature by various con- 
tributions. An essay on the effects resulting from 
the destruction of the memhrana tympani gained 
him, in 1802, the Copley medal of the Koyal Society, 
of which he was elected a fellow three years after- 
wards. In 1804-7 appeared his great work on 
Hernia , with life-size illustrations, a contribution 
of the utmost value to medical science, though in 
a pecuniary point of view it proved very unprofit- 
able to himself. The practical part of his profession 
was not neglected during this time. He was the 
first to attempt the tying of. the carotid artery, an 
attempt which, though unsuccessful in his hands, 
has since proved effectual in the hands of other 
practitioners. His annual income, which in the 


fifth year of his practice only amounted to £100, 
had in 1813 risen to the enormous sum of £21,000. 
In 1817 he tried what lias been considered the 
boldest experiment ever attempted in surgery, the 
tying of the aorta, which did not prove successful. 
In 1820 Cooper removed a tumour from the head 
of George IV., who conferred a baronetcy upon 
him some six months after. Iu 1827 lie was 
elected President of the College of Surgeons, in 
1828 became sergeant-surgeon to the king, and in 
1830 was made vice-president of the Koyal Society. 
Other honours flowed in upon him. He was made 
a member of the French Institute, and correspond- 
ing member of the Koyal Academy of Sciences, a 
IXC.L. of Oxford, and an LL.D. of Edinburgh. 
Ever busy with his pen as with his knife, he in 
1822 published a great work on Dislocations and 
Fractures. His treatise on the Anatomy and 
Diseases of the Breast ( 1829 40 ) was characterised 
bv all the care, research, and originality which dis- 
tinguished his previous works ; so likewise was his 
A natomy of the Thymus Gland ( 1832 ). Cooper died 
12th February 1841, and was buried in the chapel of 
Guy’s Hospital. A colossal statue to his memory 
is erected m St Paul’s Cathedral, London. As a 
teacher, Cooper possessed the faculty of communi- 
cating knowledge in a manner at once easy and 
agreeable; and he elevated medical surgery, the 
operations of which before his time had been de- 
scribed as a series of ‘frightful alternatives, or 
hazardous compromises,’ into a science. See his 
Life (2 vols. 1843). 

Cooper, James Fenimokk, an American novel- 
ist, was born at Burlington, New Jersey, September 
15, 1789. His father, a man of copyright i88» in u.s. 
wealth and Federalist member of by s. n. uppiuoott 
congress, was of Quaker descent. company. 

In 1790 the family removed to Cooperstown, New 
York, then in a wild frontier region of great natural 
beauty. Cooper entered Yale College iu 1802, a boy 
of thirteen. After remaining there three years, lie 
was dismissed for some minor act of alleged mis- 
conduct. In 1800 lie shipped as a common sailor, 
and in 1808 entered the navy as a midshipman. 
He rose to the rank of a lieutenant, hut in 1811 
resigned his commission, and married Susan, a sister 
of Bishop He Lancey of New York. His first novel, 
Precaution (1819), was a failure; and the thirty- 
two tales which followed it were of extremely 
unequal quality. Among those which had signal 
merit we may name The S]>y ( 1821 ), The Pilot 
( 1823), The Last of the Mohicans ( 1826), l 1 he Prairie 
(1826), The Red Rover (1831), The Bravo (1831), 
The Pathfinder (1840), The Deerslayer (1841), The 
Two Admirals ( 1842), Wina-and- Wing ( 1842), and 
Satan stoe (1845). His otner writings include a 
meritorious * Naval History of the united States 
(1839; abridged edition, 1841), and Lives of Distin- 
guished American Naval Officers (1846). His 
works of fiction have long enjoyed great popu- 
larity ; and his best productions, in spite of con- 
spicuous faults, well deserve all the favour they 
have received. His sea-tales and stories of frontier 
life are in all respects his best. Cooper’s descriptive 
talents were of very high order ; and some of his 
characters, such as ‘Natty Bumpo,’ ‘Long Tom 
Coffin,’ ‘Birch,’ ‘The Big Serpent,’ and especially 
‘ Leather-Stocking, ’are drawn with as much strength 
and life as almost any in the whole range of fiction. 
The i>eace of many of the later years of his life was 
much disturbed by literary and newspaper contro- 
versies and actions for libel, in nearly all of which 
he was successful. He conducted his own lawsuits, 
and usually pleaded his own cases with admirable 
tact and ability. One good result of these suits 
was to put upon the newspaper press of liis own 
time anu country some degree of restraint from the 
scandalously savage and virulent freedom of speech 
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which then prevailed. On either side of the 
Atlantic Cooper’s own severity of language won him 
no small amount of personal unpopularity ; yet no 
man loved his own country better than he ; and 
his high regard for the nobler side of the English 
character, and his appreciation of the grand achieve- 
ments of British history, found frequent expression 
in his writings. These writings, other than the 
best of his novels, contained much to excite 
opposition, and they brought upon him, not alto- 
gether undeservedly, the reputation of being a 
proud, contentious, and somewhat wrong- headed 
man; yet there was in bis real character much 
sweetness, as well as great strength, purity and 
dignity, and unqualified honesty. His pride was 
large, but it was not mixed with personal vanity. 
It has been well said that bis faults were those of 
temper and judgment, rather than of character, 
lie died at Cooperstown, September 14, 1851. 
The best biography is by Lounsbury ( 1882). 

Cooper, Peter, manufacturer and philan- 
thropist, born at Now York, 12th February 1791, 
assisted his father in his successive occupations of 
hatter, brewer, and brickmaker, and served an 
apprenticeship to a carriage- builder, 1808-12. He 
next made independent ventures as a machinist, 
cabinetmaker, and grocer, and established a glue 
factory on Long Island. He erected large iron- 
works in Baltimore in 1828, and in 1830 constructed 
there, from his own designs, the first locomotive 
engine ever built in America. He afterwards 
| built an iron- wire factory in New York, and 
I large blast-furnaces in Pennsylvania; and he 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
laying of the Atlantic cable. To provide the 
working-classes with educational advantages, of 
which he himself had enjoyed so few, he erected 
and endowed the Cooper Union (1854-59), one of 
the most useful institutions in New York, where 
free lectures, reading-room, art collections, anil 
technical schools have been provided. In 1876 
he received the Independent nomination for presi- 
dent. He died in New York, 4th April 1883. See 
Life by Mrs Carter (1889). 

Cooper, Thomas, the Chartist poet, born at 
Leicester in 1805, was apprenticed to a shoemaker 
at Gainsborough, taught himself Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and French, and became a schoolmaster 
at twenty- three, and at the same time a local 
Methodist preacher. After reporting for some of 
the newspapers in the Midlands, he became leader 
of the Leicester Chartists in 1841, and was an 
active editor of tracts. He lectured in the Potteries I 
during the riots in August 1842, was arrested on a 
charge of conspiracy and sedition, and sentenced to 
two years’ imprisonment in Stafford gaol. Here he 
wrote The Purgatory of Suicides, a poem in the 
Spenserian stanza, and Wise Saws and Modern 
Instances , a series of tales, which were both pub- 
lished in 1845. Next year appeared his Baron's 
Yule Feast , a Christmas Rhyme , and a series of 
papers headed ‘ Condition of the People of England ’ 
m Douglas J err old's Newspaper. In 1848 he began 
to lecture on history and politics in London, and 
set up the Plain Speaker and Cooper's Journal , two 
short-lived penny weeklies. lie published two 
novels, Alderman Ralph (1853), and The Family 
Feud ( 1854), and about the end of 1855 relinquished 
the sceptical opinions he had held since his imprison- 
ment, and became an active lecturer on Christian 
evidences. In 1867 a number of his friends pur- 
chased for him and his wife an annuity of £100. 
Cooper published his Autobiography in 1872, and 
an edition of his Poetical Works in 1878. 

, Cooperage, the art of making vessels of 
pieces of wood bound together by hoops. It is a 
very ancient art, such vessels having been in use 


among the Homans at the period of the Christian 
era. The upright pieces forming the sides of a barrel 
or cask, or other cooper’s work, are called stares; and 
as casks are usually larger in the middle than at the 
top and bottom, this swelling, called the belly or 
bulge, is formed by skilfully shaping each stave so 
that it shall form part of the required double conoid, 
and that, when all are built and hooped together, 
their edges shall coincide perfectly ; for this purpose 
each stave is made broadest in the middle, and 
narrowed down in a curved line towards each end. 

A skilful cooper can work this curve so accurately, 
that no further litting or alteration shall be needed 
when the staves are put together. The staves are 
made to meet at their inner edges, and by driving 
the hoops very hard, the inner part is compressed 
until the slight gaping outside is closed, and thus 
slight inaccuracies of fitting are remedied. 

There are several branches of cooperage. The wet 
or tight cooper makes vessels for holding liquids. 
The dry cooper does inferior work, sych as barrels 
for containing dry goods, where an inferior degree of 
accuracy is sufficient. The white cooper makes 
churns, pails, &c., which for the most part have 
straight sides. 

The best work is made of oak, which must lie 
thoroughly dried before being put together. In 
warm countries, the drying of the sun is sufficient, 
and casks are therefore mounted in summer only ; 
but in Britain, artificial drying is commonly resorted 
to. The hoops are hammered down from the narrow 
to the wide part of lie cask, by means of a mallet 
striking a piece of wood held against the hoop. 
Iron hoops are sometimes put on hot, in order that 

4 heir contraction on cooling may bind the work 
ogetlier. Most ingeniously constructed machinery 
is now generally used in barrel -making. 

Cooperage, on the North Sea, is that de- * 
moralising system of selling or bartering strong 
drink, tobacco, or other articles, to fishermen or 
sailors, from Dutch or other foreign vessels called 
copers (Ger. kaufen, Dut. kopen). They osten- 
sibly cruise with the English fishing-fleets to sell 
foreign tobacco on which no duty has been paid, 
and what on shore would cost four shillings per 
pound is sold for eighteenpence. The trade oegan 
more than fifty years ago by foreign vessels from 
Dutch ports trading with English smacksmen in 
articles of clothing, which grew into the more profit- 
able barter and sale of tobacco and spirits. An 
English smack, until the insurance company 
refuser! to insure her, has been known to take out 
[ £500 worth of grog and tobacco, and clear another 
£500 in two months in the traffic. To counter- , 
act the evils of the system, Mr E. J. Mather, 
in 1882, started a mission for the deep-sea 
fishermen, which in 1888 had at command eight 
mission ships, stored with good literature, woollen 
clothing, tobacco, and medicine, and a staff of 
twelve clergymen as honorary chaplains. The 
Customs Commissioners refused the necessary 
concessions for the sale of tobacco at a cheap 
rate in 1885, but granted the same in 1887, and 
now the ordinary drawings of a voyage may be 
£100 for tobacco. The Queen became the patron 
of the mission, and it is duly registered by the 
Board of Trade. As a result of an international 
conference at the Hague between the six fishing 
powers, a convention was signed in 1887, one <3 
the provisions of which contemplated the absolute 
prohibition of the sale or barter of spirits on the 
North Sea. The North Sea Fisheries Bill (1888) 
gave effect (as far as Great Britain is concerned) 
to the recommendation of the convention. The 
sale of spirits to fishermen and others on board 
fishing-vessels is prohibited ; fishermen are for- 
bidden to buy spirits at sea ; the exchange or barter 
for spirits of any article, especially the nsh caught, 
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nets, or gear of the fishing- boat, is also pro- 
hibited. Vessels trailing in provisions, Ac. must 
be licensed, and penalties from £10 to £50 are 
exigible for offences against the convention. See 
E. J. Mather’s Nor’ard of the Dogger (1887). 

Co-operatioil. In the social and economic 
sense of the word, co-operation generally means the 
association of work-people for the management of 
their own industrial interests, in store, workshop, or 
other undertaking, and the equitable distribution 
of profits among those who earn them. In Great 
Britain it has succeeded best in distribution, that 
is, in the form of co-operative stores for the 
supply of the domestic wants of the workmen’s 
families; in Germany and Italy it has flourished 
chiefly under the form of people’s banks, for furnish- 
ing mutual credit to workmen and also small trades- 
men. Co-operative production lias not yet made 
corresponding progress. The co-operative movement 
acquired vitality with the foundation of the Roch- 
dale Society of Equitable Pioneers in 1844. Before 
that date there had been instances of co-operative 
industry among English miners, New England 
fishermen, and the Greek sailors of the Levant. In 
Great Britain there exist even yet co-operative 
societies, which were founded prior to 1844 ; one at 
Govan, said to have been established in 1777, and 
another at Hull, started in 1795. The earliest in 
England, however, was that founded in 1794 at 
Mongewell, in Oxfordshire, by Shqte Barrington, 
Bishop of Durham. During the Owenite agitation 
from 1820 to 1845, the movement began to assume 
national importance, hundreds of societies rising up, 
which for tne most part rapidly disappeared. By 
general consent it is agreed tnat the movement 
took practical and permanent form with the Roch- 
dale Pioneers (1844). The founders were twenty- 
eight weavers, nearly all of whom were socialists 
of the Owen school and Chartists ; and their original 
capital was £28, painfully collected by subscriptions 
of twopence, afterwards raised to threepence a 
week. W it|i this capital they opened a store for 
supplying themselves with provisions, but at first 
they liad only four articles to sell— llour, butter, 
sugar, and oatmeal. Their success, which was steady 
and rapid, was chiefly due to their device of limit- 
ing interest on shares to 5 per cent, and dividing 
profits among members in proportion to their pur- 
chases. By 1857 they had a membership of 1850, a 
capital of £15,000, and annual sales to the amount 
of £80,000. Their society, its organisation and 
methods of conducting business, became a model 
to the working-men in the north and centre of 
England, as also in Scotland. In this way the 
movement rapidly spread, and the societies are 
now over 1400 in number, with nearly a million 
members. In 1864 the Wholesale Society for the 
supply of commodities to the various stores was 
established at Manchester, and a second at Glasgow 
in 1869; hot the two work in harmony, and may 
be considered as one institution. In 1871 the 
Co-operative News was started as the organ of 
the co-operators. Since 1869 national congresses 
* of co-operative societies have been held every 
year in one or other of the large towns of 
Great Britain. These may be regarded as the 
annual parliaments of co-operators. The efforts 
after organisation culminated in the consolidation 
of the' Co-operative Union with a regular constitu- 
tion drawn up in 1873. Subject to the congress, 
the Union is governed by a United Board of twelve 
members, representing the six sections into which 
the union is divided. The sectional boards have 
monthly meetings of their own. The Central Co- 
operative Board, consisting of all the members 
representing the six sections, comes together for 
business only at meetings of congress. 

Having thus sketched the general development 


of English co-operation, we shall now more speci- 
fically indicate the rules and organisation of the 
societies. Any one may become a member on 
paying an entrance fee of one shilling, and 
members may pay up their shares at the rate 
of threepence a week. Shares are usually one 
pound each, and one or two of these shares, trans- 
ferable but not withdrawable, constitutes all 
the capital a member is required to hold. The 
other share capital that a member may hold is 
withdrawable. The interest- on capital is limited 
to 5 per cent. Goods are sold at the prices current 
among respectable shopkeepers in the neighbour- 
hood, and after paying expenses the nett profits 
are distributed quarterly among the members in 
proportion to their purchases. These dividends 
may he allowed to accumulate in the store, but 
no member is permitted by law to hold more than 
£200. The general rule is that payments be made 
in ready money, a system to which co-operation 
largely owes its success, hut which is not yet uni- 
versal. At the congress of 1888 complaints were 
made that the credit system is to some extent per- 
mitted. Irrespective of the amount of his invest- 
ments, each member has only one vote. The mem- 
bers elect a committee for the management of the 
business. The committees have frequent meet- 
ings, and control the employees of the store. *The 
members themselves hold auarterlv and in many 
cases monthly meetings. The Wholesale Society 
is a federation of retail societies, which have to take 
up shares, and they participate in the management 
in proportion to their membership. The Wholesale 
is a large and glowing organisation for the supply of 
goods to the various societies composing it, with 
purchasing and forwarding depdts not only in 
England and Ireland, but in New York, Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Calais, and Rouen. It owns five 
steamships, which ply between England and the 
Continent. It has also extensive productive works, 
as l>oot and shoe factories at Leicester, soap-works 
at Durham, woollen-cloth works at Batley, &c. 
Besides the productive works thus conducted by 
the Wholesale Society, there are a number of 
societies for production alone, societies for working 
corn-mills, and a number of retail societies which 
carry on corn-mills and various branches of domes- 
tic production. The annual production by societies 
adhering to the Co-operative Union may probably 
he estimated at about £5,000,000. In audition to 
the societies already mentioned, there is a co-oper- 
ative fire and life insurance society, and the Co- 
operative News Society, started in 1871 for carry- 
ing on the organ of the co-operators. It should 
also he mentioned that the societies spend con- 
siderable sums in education. 

Statistics of English Co-operation , taken from 
the report of the Co-operative Congress for 1888 : 
Connected with the Co-operative Union, were (in 
1887) 1432 societies, with a membership of 945,619, 
a sliaro capital of £10,012,048, and sales to the 
amount of £34,189,715, on which profits to the 
amount of £3,193,178 were made. In these figures, 
however, are included the returns of three Civil 
Service associations, which have joined the Co- 
operative Union. In 1888 the weekly circulation 
of the Co-operative News was 35,800. The above 
statistics snow that nearly 1,000,000 families, or 
about one-sixth of the population of Great Britain 
have their wants in whole or in part supplied 
through co-operative stores. 

Co-operation in England is thus already one of 
the established institutions of the country, the 
importance of which has been recognised alike by 
statesmen and economists. Though essentially a 
workmen’s movement, it should be said that it 
owes much to the enlightened and philanthropic 
guidance of men of other classes, to Robert Owen, 
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Maurice, and Kingsley. Messrs Neale, Holyoake, 
Hughes, Ludlow, and the Marquis of Ripon have 
also powerfully .aided in ]>roinoting it. 

In the United States of America co-operation 
has not made such progress as might have been 
expected from tho energy and spirit of initiative 

f irevalent among the people. Though co-operation 
lad previously existed among the fishermen of 
New England, the Brook Farm (q.v.) experiment 
may be regarded as the starting-point of the 
movement. Co-operative business in New Eng- 
land in 1886 reached the following figures : In dis- 
tribution, £400,000 ; productive co-operation, exclu- 
sive of dairies or creameries, £170,000 ; creameries, 
£100,000; banks, .-£700,000— in all, about £1,400, 000. 
In Philadelphia, co-operative building societies have 
provided the workmen with from 80,000 to 100,000 
Iiomes. The same form of co-operation flourishes 
in other parts of the country. A notable and 
thoroughly successful effort in productive co- 
operation has been made in the coopering trade 
at Minneapolis since 1874. In 1882 the students 
of the university of Harvard formed a co- 
operative society for supplying themselves with 
hooks, stationery, and other articles. The move- 
ment has been a success, and has been imitated 
by the universities of Yale and Michigan. The 
general result, however, of a study of co-operation 
m America is that while the experiments have 
l>een numerous, varied, and in many cases success- 
ful, its influence has been on a limited scale. 
The rewards offered to every kind of exceptional 
capacity in private enterprise are so enormous, the 
scope for the development of individual energy in 
all directions is still so great, that the workmen 
have not yet widely realised the necessity for 
industrial association among themselves. Many 
important firms have, however, successfully intro- 
duced the system of sharing profits with their 
work-people. Complaints are made that the laws 
of some of the states do not offer reasonable facili- 
ties for the formation of co-operative societies. 

In France the industrial partnership system, by 
which the capitalist gives his workmen a share in 
his profits, has made greater progress than the 
co-operative movement properly so called. At 
the revolution of 1848 the government gave some 
scanty subsidies to co-operative production, hut 
only a few of the societies prospered. Even yet co- 
operative stores, co-operative hanks, and societies 
for co-operative production have only had a limited 
success. 

In Germany co-operation has nourished greatly 
in the form of people’s hanks. These originated in 
1849 under the auspices of Schulze-Delitzsch, at the 
little town of Delitzsch in Saxony. In 1885 there 
were 3822 societies belonging to the Schulze- 
Delitzsch system, of which 1965 were credit 
societies, 678 for distribution, 493 for the pur- 
chase of raw material, &c. The societies had an 
aggregate membership of 1,500,000, a share and 
reserve capital of £15,000,000, a loan capital of 
£25,000,000, and did an annual business of 
£150,000,000. Since 1859 they have held annual 
congresses. Schulze-Delitzsch was salaried coun- 
sellor ( anwalt ) or general manager of the 
societies till his death m 1883. In 1885 there were 
145 productive associations in Germany. While 
there were in 1873 only 6 co-operative dairies in 
Germany, there Mere 226 of them in 1885. In 
addition to all these, in 1884 there were 800 societies 
(called after Raiffeisen, their founder), whose 
function it is to provide mutual credit for the small 
farmers of Germany. 

A ustria had, in 1883, 1565 societies on the Schulze- 
Delitzsch system. In 1881 the kingdom of Hungary 
possessed 357 societies. 

In Italy co-operation is making great progress, 


chiefly in the form of peoples hanks. In 1883 there 
w’ere 250 such hanks. At the end of 1885 their 
number had increased to 423, with £2,500,000 of 
share capital and about £13,000,000 of loan capital. 
Co-operation in other forms also is rapidly making 
way. In 1885 there M r ere about 250 co-operative 
dairies, and besides there are many co-operative 
bakeries, established with a view to checking the 
ravages of the Pellagra (q.v.) by the supply of 
wholesome bread. Such institutions receive the 
active support of the Italian government. 

In Belgium the co-operative movement has estab- 
lished itself on a very considerable scale at industrial 
centres such as Ghent, in stores, bakeries, and in 
co-operative fisheries. 

In Denmark co-operative dairies have recently 
been making wonderful progress (see Dairy). 

The various Professional and Civil Service stores 
are simply a result of the application' of the 
co-operative system for the supply of the wants 
of tlie middle classes, especially the professional 
classes and clerks, begun m 1864; and these stores 
now r do a very large business, the largest being the 
Army and Navy Stores in Victoria Street, London. 
The salient difference betM r een this middle-class co- 
operation and that of the working-men is that the 
former admits of the system of privileged share- 
holders, whereas all the benefits of the latter are 
open to every one who pays an entrance fee of one 
shilling. 

From the above facts it will be apparent that the 
purpose and tendency of the co-operative move- 
ment is that the workmen, through the principle of 
associated industry, by means of a joint capital, 
sl^ould equitably manage their own affairs so far as 
they can. Such management, we have seen, has 
been applied on a large scale to distribution 
and to people’s banks, and has had a considerable 
success also in various forms of domestic produc- 
tion, as in corn-mills, bakeries, boot and shoe 
factories, dairies, &c. In the large and staple 
branches of manufacture it has as yet done very 
little. But so far as it has gone, the move- 
ment has been a real and effectual training for 
the intelligence, business capacity, and moral 
character of the workmen. It has taught them 
thrift, foresight, self-control, and the habit of 
harmonious combination for common ends ; and it 
has opened up an unlimited field for peaceful, 
hopeful, and successful effort in the future. 

See Holyoake’s History of Co-operation (2 vola), and 
his Self-help a Hundred Years Ago (1888); the reports 
of the Co-operative Congress ; Working-men Co-operators , 
by A. H. D. A eland and B. Jones (1884); Reports on 
Co-open'ation in Foreign Countries, a blue-book issued in 
1886 ; English Associations of Wwking-men, by Dr 
Baernreither ( 1888 ). See also History of Co-operation in 
the United States, published under the auspices of Johns 
Hopkins University (Baltimore, 1888). 

Cooper’s Hill, a ridge oil the borders of Berks 
and Surrey, commanding a beautiful view of the 
Thames valley. It was tho scene of a famous 
poem by Denham (q.v.), and is now known in con- 
nection with the Cooper’s Hill College, an import- 
ant institution established in 1870 for the education 
of engineers for the Indian Works Department, to 
which an important forestry school is attached. 

Co-ordinates. See Geometry! Analytical). 

Coorg (a corruption of Kodagn , 1 steep moun- 
tain ’), a province under the government of India, 
lying l>elow the western Ghats and Mysore. It 
contains 1583 sq. m. Pop. (1871) 168,312; (1881) 
178,302. The capital is Merkara (pop. 8383). Coorg 
is mainly within the basin of the Kaveri River ; a 
great part of its area is 3000 feet above the sea. 
The yearly fall of rain amounts to 122 inches, and 
hence the temperature is humid, but comparatively 
low and equable. Nearly tlie whole of this rugged 
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region is covered with forests, which form the main 
natural wealth of the country, though gold and iron 
are found. The natives, a branch of the Dra vidian 
stock, speak i ng a language akin to Kanarese, are 
handsome and athletic mountaineers. Agriculture 
is limited to the? valleys. Coffee (injured recently 
by disease), cardamoms, and cinchona are grown. 
Polyandry used to be the rule. Cairns and dolmens 
are common, and the country is intersected by 
earthen ramparts, which are from 15 to 25 feet in 
height, with deep ditches. 

Coot ( Fulim ), a water-bird in the same family 
as the rails ( liallhhe), and in the old order Gralhe. 
The members of the genus are well marked by a 
scalloped fringe round the long toes, which thus 
show an approach to the webbed condition. The 
beak is straight and short, but expands in a curious 
swollen patch on the front of the forehead. The 
tail is very short. The coots are essentially 
aquatic, almost always afloat, and especially fre- 
quent still paters. They feed on water-plants and 
Binall animals. The European species generally 
migrate southwards in winter. 

The Common Coot ( F. a fra) is widely distributed 
in Central and South Europe, and in Western 
Asia. It is about 16 inches in length, and has a 



Common Coot ( Fulica atm). 


predominantly slaty black colour, with a narrow 
white band across the wings. The bill and the bald 
forehead expansion are bright wliite, the feet more 
or less green. Coots make a large rough nest of 
water-plants and stems among the rushes, or on a 
rock in the middle of the stream. They are not 
much esteemed for eating, but are readily and often 
Bhot in large numbers when congregated thickly on 
the niud-banks. In the north of Scotland the coot 
is only a summer bird, but in the .south of England 
they stay all the year. The American Coot (F. 
americana) is common in all parts of North 
America. 

Coote, Sir Eyre, soldier, bom in County 
Limerick in 1726, entered the army at an early age, 
and from 1754 to 1762 served in India. It was by 
his arguments that Clive was induced to risk the 
battle of Plassey, and for his services in this and 
other engagements, Coote was in 1759 given the 
command of the newly-raised 84th regiment. In 
this year he gained the great victory of Wandi- 
wash ; and his capture of Pondicherry in 1761 
completed the downfall of the French in India. 
Coote returned to England, and was knighted in 
1771. In 1779 he assumed the command-in-chief 
in India, with the rank of lieutenant-general, and 
in 1781 he routed Hyder Ali at Porto Novo; his 
victory here, with the successes that followed, a 
second time saving the presidency. He died at 
Madras, 26th April 1783. 


CootcliUl, a town in County Cavan, Ireland, 
88 miles NW. of Dublin. Pop. 1789. 

Copaiba, or Copaiva, Balsam of, a valuable 
drug, consisting chiefly of a resin (resin of copaiba) 
and a volatile oil (oil of copaiba). It flows from 
incisions in the stems of various species of copaifera 
trees, natives of the American tropics, which belong 
to the natural order Leguminosic. When these trees 
become old or surcharged with copaiba, it is no un- 
usual thing for the stems to burst with a loud boom- 
ing sound. The balsam has a peculiar, aromatic, but 
not disagreeable odour, which, however, is highly 
persistent, while its taste is decidedly acrid. It has 
stimulant properties, is diuretic, laxative, and in 
large doses often an active purgative. It is, how- 
ever, mostly on account of its powerful action on 
the mucous membrane that it is used, and it is 
accordingly much employed in affections of the 
urino-genital system, in chronic catarrhs, &e. The 
resin itself has been found efficacious given in the 
form of a cough-pill. Balsam of copaiba is some- 
times adulterated with castor-oil or volatile oils. 
The former of these is readily detected if any milki- 
ness is produced when the balsam is shaken with 
ten times its volume of petroleum ben/in. The 
volatile oils muv be recognised by shaking the 
balsam with a little alcohol, when, being more 
soluble, they are removed first. 

Co pais. Lake. Sec Bceotia. 

Copal, a resinous substance used for a variety 
of purposes in the arts. It appears in commerce 
in smooth rounded masses, colourless or lemon- 
yellow, translucent or transparent, rather brittle, 
and in a cold state, almost without smell or taste. 
It is readily fusible anti inflammable, is insoluble 
in water, and only partially soluble in alcohol and 
oil of turpentine, but becomes entirely soluble in 
them when it has been for a short time melted. 
Various useful pale-yellow or almost colourless 
varnishes and lacquers are made by dissolving 
melted copal in alcohol, oil of turpentine, or boilea 
linseed-oii. The chief sources of copal are the 
East Indies, Africa, and South America, but the 
varieties derived from these countries differ in their 
origin. The East Indian is the exudation of a large 
tree, Valenca Indira, and possibly also of different 
species of Hymenea, which probably yield the 
Brazilian variety. Much copal is obtained from 
West Africa, where it is found in rounded masses, 
embedded in sandy soil. Gum Animi is the name 
applied to a copal of this nature.’ 

Copalclii Bark, a bark resembling Cascarilla 
Bark (q.v.) in its projverties, and produced by a 
shrub of the same genus, Croton wire ns, a native of 
Central America (see Croton). The bark is in 
quills a foot or two in length, and has a thin corky 
epidermis. Copalclii Bark is much used as a sub- 
stitute for cinchona in Mexico, where it goes by 
the name of Quina blanca , and is imported, although 
not to a large extent, into Europe. It contains a 
minute proportion of a bitter alkaloid resembling 
quinine. 

Copail, an Indian village in the south-western 
corner of the Central American state of Honduras, 
in a mountainous region, the site of a city still 
populous at the time of the conquest, and of which 
magnificent ruins still remain, first described by 
Stephens. 

Coparcenary, an estate in England orig- 
inating in descent to two or more persons, called 
thence coparcenars or parcenars. f t generally arises 
under the rale of law which makes the daughters 
of one dying without male heirs inherit equally, but 
it may also arise by local custom, as in the case, of 
Gavelkind (q.v.). Although the property remains 
undivided, yet each parcenar is entitled to a dis- 
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tinct share of it, and consequently there is no 
benefit of survivorship as in joint-tenancy, but the 
right of each descends to his or her heirs. The rule 
of descent is also per stirpes , so that the heirs of one 
who has predeceased tlie common ancestor take 
only the share which would have come to their 
immediate ancestor had he or she survived, and 
thus in the rare case of gavelkind a grandson of 
the common ancestor will also exclude his own 
sisters. Division may be carried through by 
voluntary agreement, or by a suit in Chancery. 
Such parts of the property as cannot be divided 
(such as the manor-house, &c.) pass to the eldest 
sister or her issue, but an equivalent in value 
is assigned to the remaining sisters. These prin- 
ciples resemble closely the law of common property 
in Scotland, as to which the right of individual 
management extends only to necessary operations, 
not to extraordinary use of the subject. Each pro 
uuiiviso owner may sell his right, and, except ill 
the case of conjunct rights to husband and wife 
(which are considered indivisible), may insist on 
an action of declarator and division. If the subject 
is naturally indivisible, as a brewery, it may be 
sold ami tlie price divided. In the case of heirs- 
portioners in Scotland, also, such things as a peer- 
age, a public office, or a mansion-house with 
accessories form a pruvipnuni for the eldest sister. 
Where the pnv.eipuuni comes under a settlement, 
compensation is generally due to the younger sisters. 
An Advowson (q.v.) is exercised in turns, accord- 
ing to seniority. 

Co-par tner y. See Pautn k rsh i p. 

Cope (Lat. cappa , pluvude ), an ecclesiastical 
vestment worn in the Latin Church during pro- 
cessions, solemn lauds and vespers, and other 
solemnities, but not by the cele- 
brant at mass. The Greek form 
of thecope ( nianrfmts ) is restricted 
to archimandrites and bishops. 
The cope of the former is plain, 
that of the latter with a pattern 
of wavy stripes. The Armenians 
alone use the cope as the vest- 
ment for mass. In the Church 
of England the cope was allowed 
as an alternative to the vest- 
ment or chasuble by the Common 
Prayer-book of 1549. Both were 
forbidden by that of 1552, but 
legally revived under Elizabeth 
in 1559. By Canon xxiv. of 1603, 
the principal minister at the Holy 
Communion in cathedral or col- 
legiate churches, together with 
the epistoler and gospeller, is 
directed to wear the cope, and 
at Durham it was so worn till 
Bishop Trevors episcopate ( 1752- 
71 ), when one of the prebendaries 
disused it, linding it interfered 
with his wig. The cope, how- 
ever, has been customarily worn 
by the clergy officiating at coro- 
nations; while some further re- 
vival of its use has taken place of late years. The 
cope was originally a cloak worn for ordinary pur- 
poses. In form it is a semicircle, without sleeves 
and with a hood. It is fastened across the breast 
with a clasp or morse. Copes soon began to be 
ornamented with embroidery, and even with jewels ; 
and so early as the 13th century they became the 
most magnificent and costly of all the vestments 
of the priesthood. 

Copc 9 Charles West, It. A., subject- painter, 
was born at Leeds in 1811, the son of a landscape- 
painter. He attended the schools of the Royal 


Academy, and studied for two years in Italy. He 
began to exhibit in the Academy in 1833, and 
produced a long series of sacred, historical, and 
domestic subjects. In 1843 his cartoon, ‘ The First 
Trial by Jury,’ gained a £300 prize at the West- 
minster Hall competition ; and in 1844 he was 
selected to execute, in the House of Lords, a mural 
painting of 4 The Black Prince,’ which was followed 
oy 4 Prince Henry,’ and in the Peers’ Corridor a 
series of eight subjects from the Civil War, com- 
pleted about 1865. He was elected an A.H.A. in 
1843, and an R.A. in 1848; and from 1867 to 1874 
lie held the professorship of Painting. He retired 
in 1883. He was an original member of the Etch- 
ing Club, and his plate of 4 The Life Class of the 
Royal Academy’ (1865) ranks as one of the most 
vigorous figure-subjects ever etched by an English- 
man. 

Cope, Edward Drinker, American naturalist, 
born m Philadelphia, ‘28th July 1840, was professor 
of Natural Sciences at Haverford College, 1864-67, 
and afterwards appointed palaeontologist to the 
United States Geological Survey. His numerous 
papeis and works on palaeontology are highly 
valued ; and to the discussion of the theory of 
evolution he has contributed over a dozen works 
of importance. He is a member of numerous* 
scientific societies in America and in Europe, and 
among other recognitions of his services to science, 
lie, in 1879, received the Bigs by gold medal of the 
Royal Geological Society. 

Cope, Sir John, an English general, was a 
cornet in 1707, and, having been made a Knight 
of the Bath, in 1742 commanded the troops sent 
Jp the assistance of Maria Theresa. On the land- 
ing of Prince Charles Edward in 1745, Cope was 
ap] jointed commander- in -chief of the government 
forces in Scotland. After a fruitless march to the 
Highlands, he returned with his troops by sea 
to Dunbar, and on 21st September was totally 
defeated at Prestonpans. His defeat is celebrated 
in the Jacobite song, 4 Hey, Johnnie Cope, are ye 
waukin’ yet ?’ Cope died 28th July 1760. 

Copec. See Kopeck. 

Copenhagen (Dan. Kjohcnhavn , 4 Merchants* 
Haven ’), the capital of Denmark, and headquarters 
of the national commerce, literature, and art, is 
situated on the low-lying eastern shore of the island 
of Zealand, in the Sound, which is here about 12 
miles broad ; an outlying portion, Christianshavn, 
stands at the north end of the island of Amager or 
Amak, which is separated from Zealand by a 
narrow arm of the sea. The channel forms a fine 
and capacious harbour, which is bridged over so as 
to connect Christianshavn and the main part of tlie 
city at two points. The fortifications on the land 
side have been removed since 1863; so that the 
city has now practically incorporated the suburbs 
Oaterbro, Norrebro, Vesterbro, and Frederiksberg. 
The total population in 1735 was 60,000 ; in 1835, 
120,000 ; in 1880, 235,254 ; and in 1885 it was, with 
suburbs, 285,700. Copenhagen is still defended 
by the old citadel of Frederikshavn and by forts 
on the seaward side ; and in 1887 new fortifications 
were in course of construction. The business 
quarter stretches from its noble harbour in a 
north-east direction towards the principal and 
central square, Kongens Nytorv, which in itself 
forms the focus of tbe life of the city. Farther 
north and east of this point lies the aristocratic 
quarter, with the handsome Amalienborg Square 
and its royal and ministerial palaces ; this district is 
bounded in the extreme north by the citadel, and 
the adjoining public gardens and walks on the 
shores of the Sound. 

Amongst its few buildings of historical interest 
or intrinsic beauty, the metropolitan cathedral 
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church, known tu* Vor Frue Kirke, rebuilt after the 
bombardment of 1807, possesses statues of Christ 
and the Apostles, and a baptismal font, designed 
and in part executed by Thorwaldsen. Trinitatis- 
kirke is remarkable for its round tower, which is 
ascended by a winding causeway instead of steps ; 
and Holmens’ Kirke contains interesting monu- 
ments to the great naval heroes, Juel and Torden- 
Rkjrtld. An English church, built at a cost of 
£10,000, was consecrated in 1887. The roval 
palace, called Christiansborg, was rebuilt be- 
tween 1794 and 1828, but was never remarkable 
for architectural beauty. The principal part of 
the vast building was destroyed by fire in 1884, 
when many precious works of art were destroyed. 
Happily most of the pictures in its great art 
gallery were saved. The castle of Rosenborg 
(1610-24), where the regalia are kept, contains 
interesting collections of objects of art ; and 
the palace of Charlottenborg (1624) is now used 
as an academy of arts. The university was 
founded by Christian I. in 1479, has live faculties, 
40 professors, and is attended by 1200 students. 
Connected with the university are a surgical aca- 
demy, an observatory, a botanical garden, a zoo- 
logical museum, a polytechnic institution, and a 
* library of 260,000 volumes, containing also a great 
collection of ancient Persian MSS,, and another of 
ancient northern MSS. Copenhagen is the centre, 
not only of Danish, but of northern literature and 
art, and is the seat of a number of societies for the 
advancement of these in all their branches, amongst 
which the most important are the Royal Society, 
founded in 1742 ; and the Royal Society for North- 
ern Antiquities, founded in 1825 ; as well as agri- 
cultural, geographical, and other societies. T1T& 
royal library contains 500,000 volumes, besides 
great treasures of Sanskrit and other MSS. The 
Museum of Northern Antiquities in Prindsens 
Palais, is unrivalled in its kind, having been made 
what it is mainly by Worsaae. The Thorwaldsen 
Museum, opened in 1846, consists of works of art 
by that sculptor himself, and others left by him to 
the Danish nation, for which a separate building 
has been erected. Copenhagen contains also a 
number of well-supported benevolent institutions, 
banks, theatres, an exchange, &c. There are 
statues of several of the Danish kings, of Tycho 
Brah6, and of the poets. The chief exports of 
Copenhagen are grain, rape-seed, butter, cheese, 
beef, cattle, wool, hides, lames, and grain-spirit. 
Porcelain, pianos, clocks, watches, mathematical 
instruments, chemicals, sugar, beer, and tobacco are 
manufactured. 

About the middle of the 12th century, Copen- 
hagen was but a fishing-village, in the neighbour- 
hood of which Bishop Axel, or Absalon, Built a 
cattle. In 1254 the village obtained the privileges 
of a town, and in 1443 King Christopher made it 
the capital of the kingdom. It was several times 
attacked by the Hanseatic League ; was besieged by 
the Swedes in the 17th century ; was bombarded by 
the English, Dutch, and Swedes in 1700 ; suffered 
grievously by fires in 1728, 1794, and 1795; wit- 
nessed a great sea-fight in its roads on 2d April 
1801, when the English, under Sir Hyde Parker, 
with Nelson as his second in command, destroyed 
the Danish fleet; and (to prevent the Danish fleet 
from falling into the power of Napoleon ) was bom- 
barded by the English from the 2d to the 5th of 
September 1807, >vlien great destruction yvas 
wrought, both in houses and public buildings, 
and hundreds of persons lost their lives (see Den- 
mark). In 1888 an international exhibition yvas 
held hero. 

Copenhagen Fields, ill North London, noted 
as the meeting-place of an immense gathering of 
labour unionists on 21st April 1834, with the object 


of overawing the ministry. But the crowd, see- 
ing the military and other preparations made to 
receive them, dispersed quietly without attempting 
to carry out any of the violent designs with which 
they w^re credited. Since 1885 the site has been 
occupied by the Metropolitan Cattle Market. 

Cope'poda, an order of minute marine and 
fresh- water crustaceans, lielonging to the Entomos- 
traca ( q. v. ). 

Coper nicus, Nicolas, founder of the modern 
astronomy, was bom 19th February 1473, at Thom, 
in West Prussia, lately belonging to the order of 
the Teutonic Knights (q.v.), but then a part of 
Poland. His fathev, a Polish subject, was appar- 
ently a Germanised Slav, and his mother of pure 
German extraction. Copernicus seems to have 
spoken German as his mother-tongue ; but Poland 
and Germany still dispute with each other the 
honour of producing him. Brought up under the 
guardianship of his uncle Lucas, prince-bishop of 
the great Prussian diocese of Ermland, he matricu- 
lated at Cracow 1491, and there studied mathe- 
matics, optics, and perspective. Leaving without 
taking a degree, he enrolled himself in 1496 in the 
I ‘ Natio-Germanorum ’ of Bologna University as a 
student of canon law, and yvas next year appointed 
canon of Frauenburg, the cathedral city of the 
diocese of Ermland, standing on the shores of 
the Frisches Haff. ' The year 1500 he spent at 
Rome, yvhere he lectured on astronomy, and (6th 
November) 4 observed an eclijme of the moon.’ The 
following year he began the study of medicine at 
Padua, medicine in that age being essentially 
dependent on astronomy, and was at Ferrara, in 
1503, invested with the doctorship of canon layv. 
In 1505 he left Italy never to return to it, and 
settled in his native Prussia. 4 Scholastieus ’ of 
Breslau till 1538, and canon of Frauenburg, yet 
Copernicus never became a priest. Appointed per- 
manent medical attendant on his uncle, he lived 
with him from 1507 till 1512 in the princely castle 
of Heilsberg, 46 miles from the town of Frauen- 
burg, yvhere, besides thinking out his neyv astro- 
nomy, he had toilsome administrative and other 
duties to perform, involving him in frequent jour- 
neys. After his uncle’s death in 1512, lie lived at 
Frauenburg with an income as canon calculated at 
about £450 of present money, not merely to study 
the stars in Ins tower Curia Coperm'cana , but to 
execute difficult and multifarious offices as bailiff*, 
military governor, judge, tax-collector, vicar- 
general, and physician. These offices he fulfilled 
with vigour and success, even while his difficulties 
were increased by the intrigues and yvars which 
ultimately led to the restoration of West Prussia 
to the Teutonic Knights, and its incorporation yvitli 
the Protestant state of Brandenburg. The coinage 
having l>een grossly debased by the Teutonic 
Knights and the three leading commercial towns 
of Prussia, Copernicus set himself strenuouslv to 
the task of its reform, and advocated the establish- 
ment of a single mint for the yvhole of Prussia. In 
1523 he yvas appointed administrator-general of the 
diocese. The De Revolution ib ns he completed in 
1530, but could not be prevailed on to give it to 
the press till just l>efore the end of his life. In 

1542 he yvas seized yvitli ajioplexy, accompanied 
by paralysis on the right side. On the 24th May 

1543 the first printed copy of the yvork arrived at 
Frauenburg, and yvas touched by his dying hands 
only a few hours before he expired, llis memory 
gone, and his faculties all obscured, it could onlv 
be said he seemed to know yvliat it yvas he touched. 

Besides the De Rcvolut iambus, Copernicus wrote 
and published at Cracoyv a Latin translation of the 
Epistles of the Byzantine author Theopliylactus 
Sirnocatta, and a treatise on trigonometry. His 
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life was written by Gassendi ; more recently by 
Von Hipler (1873), ancl Polkovski (Warsaw, 1873). 
By far the most complete account of Copernicus’s 
life and labours is, however, the great biography 
by Dr Prowc (2 vols. Berlin, 1883 ; volume qi docu- 
ments, 1884 ). Copernicus’s family name of Kopper- 
niyk is derived from a village so called in Silesia, 
and was Latinised by himself as Copper nicies, and 
indeed by him generally so spelt. 

Tub Copeknican System is that which repre- 
sents the sun to be at rest in the centre of the 
universe, and the earth and planets to move round 
it as a centre. It got its name from Coper- 
nicus, who (although some vague general notion 
of the system seems to be due to Pythagoras) first 
distinctly drew the attention of philosophers to it, 
and devoted his life to its demonstration. For the 
rest, the glory of developing on the lines he broadly 
laid down, belongs to Kepler, Galileo, and others, 
and to Newton, who finally marked out the form 
of modern theoretical astronomy. Many who 
reverence the name of Copernicus in connection 
with this system, would be surprised to find, on 
perusing his work, how much of error, unsound 
reasoning, and hanpy conjecture combined to 
secure for him in all times the association of the 
system with his name ; yet, with all its faults, that 
work marks one of the greatest steps ever taken in 
science. 

Entitled De Revolut iambus Orbium , and dedi- 
cated to 'Pope Paul III., it consists of six books. 
The first contains the following propositions : 
1. That the universe is spherical. This Is estab- 
lished by such arguments as that the sphere 
is the most perfect figure, &c. 2. That the earth 

is spherical, which Hows from the same kind of 
considerations. 3. That the earth and sea make 
one globe. 4. That the motions of all the heavenly 
bodies must be uniform and circular, or com- 
pounded of uniform and circular motions. Here, 
again, we meet with singular reasons. A simple 
body must move circularly, and nothing but cir- 
cular motion could give periodicity to phenomena. 
5. That, supposing the distance of the stars to be 
immense, there is no reason why the earth should 
not have a motion round its axis as well as a 
motion in its orbit. 6. That the sphere of the 
stars is immensely distant. The proof is fanciful, 
and shows he had no notion of a universe of stars 
pervading space. 7 and 8. The ancients were 
wrong in placing the earth at the centre of the 
universe. The arguments under this head are as 
fanciful as those which they were designed to 
refute. The falling of- a body to the earth he 
deduces from the assumption, that it is only given 
to wholes to move circularly, while it is ot the 
nature of parts, separated from their wholes, to 
move in right lines. That there must be a centrum 
muu(ii t an entity unknown to modem science, is 
admitted, the question being as to its position. 9. 

It is possible for the earth to have several motions. 
10. Ho establishes the order of the planets, and 
draws a diagram of the system much as it is now 
represented. Following the old systems, such as 
the Ptolemaic, he lays down a sphere for the fixed 
stars. It is clear, also, that he had no idea of 
the motions of the planets other than that they 
were such as would be caused by their being fixed 
in immense crystal spheres revolving round the 
sun. 

The sum of Copernicus’s astronomical achiever 
ments is, mainly, the shifting of the centre of the 
solar system from the earth to the sun, and the 
consequent explanation of the alternation of day 
and night by the earth’s rotation round itself, and 
of the vicissitude of the seasons by the earth’s 
revolution round .the sun. This complete trans- 
formation in astronomy was due in the first 
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instance to the sense of order in Copernicus’s 
own mind, which, ever more clearly, protested 
against the inverse conception of a much smaller 
body at the centre, and a far greater at the cir- 
cumference, and all the repugnant notions regard- 
ing the movements of the planets which such a 
conception involved. Discriminating motion as an 
attribute of matter, and space as the scene but 
not the subject of motion, Copernicus explained 
how the celestial sphere was but a limitation of 
space, and its movement only apparent ; and 
how the 4 backward loopings ’ of the paths pur- 
sued by the planets were only the perspective 
result of their real movements in conjunction 
with the real movements of the earth. Such 
was the comprehensive scheme of astronomy con- 
ceived by Copernicug ; but it was impossible for 
him, with the instruments and ascertained facts 
then at his disposal, to master all the details. 
Instead of grasping the idea of elliptic orbits, he 
still abode oy that of uniform circular motion, 
and had therefore to retain the ‘epicycles’ to 
account for 4 irregularities,* though he reduced 
this apparatus of checks and balances to the 
numl»er of thirty-four. It was reserved for Kepler 
to dispense with the epicycles (see PTOLEMAIC 
System, Astronomy, Kepler). Catholic church- 11 
men received Copernicus's work with much favour; 
the only theological objections came from the 
Protestants. Luther denounced Copernicus as an 
arrogant fool who wrote in defiance of Scrip- 
ture, and Melanchtlion urged the suppression of 
such mischievous doctrines by the secular power. 
The conduct of the Dc Rcrolutionibus through the 
m;ess having been delegated by Copernicus’s friend, 
George Joachim von Lauchen (Iiheticus) to Osi- 
ander (q.v.), the* latter, by way of conciliating 
existing prejudices, foisted on the work a preface 
( Vnvfatiuncula ) quite foreign from Copernicus’s 
intentions, in which the doctrine of the earth’s 
rotation is represented as a mere hypothesis, which 
has been attributed wrongly to Copernicus himself. 

Copiapo, capital of the Chilian department of 
Atacama (q.v. ). 

Copland, James, physician, was born at Decr- 
ness, m the Orkneys, in 1791. lie graduated M.D. 
at Edinburgh in 1815, and settled to practice in 
London in 1820, where he soon began to make his 
name known by his papers in the medical journals 
on yellow-fever, hydrophobia, cholera, and the like. 
Ilis largest work was the Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine (3 vols. 1832), a monument of enormous 
industry ; otherR were on palsy and apoplexy ( 1850), 
and on consumption (1861). He died 12th July 
1870. 

Copley, John Singleton, R. A., portrait and 
historical painter, was horn 3d .Inly 1737, at 
Boston, U.S. His parents, both of English extrac- 
tion, had emigrated from Ireland in the previous 
year. It has usually been asserted that Copley 
was a self-taught artist ; but Mr W. H. Whitmore 
of Boston has shown that lie was instructed by his 
stepfather, Peter Pelham, the portrait-painter and 
engraver, and probably also by John Smiberfc. At 
the age of sixteen he was executing portraits of 
considerable merit; and in 1755 Washington sat 
to him. In 1766 and 1767 he sent over works for 
exhibition in the rooms of the Society of Incorporated 
Artists ; and in June 1774 he left for Europe. In 
London he was well received by Reynolds, West, 
and Strange, and he was commissioned to paint the 
king and queen for General Wentworth. Passing 
to the Continent in August, he studied in Italy, 
returning to London in the end of 1776. His first 
important subiect-pieture was the 4 Youth rescued 
from a Shark, presented by the artist to Christ's 
Hospital School; which was followed by 4 The 
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Death of Chatham’ (1779-80), an impressive sub* the red anhydrous oxide. This oxide is used in 
iect, in which the portraits of the peers were care* colouring glass a fine ruby tint. It is not acted on 
fully studied from life, and the still finer ‘ Death of by air or moisture, and for this reason is produced 
Major Pierson ’ (1783). Both are in the National on copper surfaces as a bronze to keep the metal 
Gallery ; the former was engraved by Bartolozzi, itself from becoming stained. The salts of this 
the latter by Heath. In 1789-90 lie executed the oxide are generally colourless, but they are liable 
immense ‘Siege and Belief of Gibraltar,’ now in to absorb oxygen ami pass into the blue-coloured 
the Guildhall. Among his numerous other popular cupric salts. Cuprous chloride is the most im- 
works may be named ‘The Surrender of Admiral port ant salt, Ixdng used for absorbing carbonic 
-de Windt to Lord Duncan;’ ‘Charles 1. demand- oxide in gas analysis. 

ing the Surrender of the Five Members,’ now in Cupric Oxide (copper monoxide, black oxide), 
Boston ; ‘ Charles I. signing Strafford’s Death- CuO, is the scale or rust of copper which peels oft' 
warrant ; ’ and J The Assassination of Bucking- the surface of the metal when heated. It is got for 
ham.’ Till the end of his life he was unwearied chemical purposes by heating nitrate of copper to 
in the pursuit of his art. In August 1815 lie was redness in a crucible with occasional stirring, and 
attacked by paralysis, and died on 9th September, carefully avoiding any possible ad mission of coaly 
leaving a son, the future Lord Lyndhurst. matter. By the use or cupric oxide Liebig estab- 

popley’s historical subjects are more original, lished the method by which the composition of all 
spirited, and realistic than those of his friend and organic substances has l»een determined, as it 
countryman West, with whom he is commonly readily gives up its oxygen at a red heat to carbon 
classed ; and they are distinguished by far richer and hydrogen, converting them, respectively, into 
and finer colouring. His composition is simple and carbonic acid and water, from the weight of which 
effective, and his draftsmanship careful and accu- the composition of the organic body is calculated, 
rate. In religious and poetical subjects he was less This oxide is used for staining glass, to which it 
successful. lTis portraits, full or individuality, imparts a green colour ; and its solution in ammonia 
excellent in modelling and colour, are in them- has the remarkable property of dissolving cotton 
. selves enough to justify a great reputation; and fibre. The Hydroxide , Cu(01I) 3f is obtained as a 
in artistic qualities the finest of them may be blue precipitate by adding caustic soda to sulphate, 
said to approach the works of Reynolds and or other salt, of copper, which, as in the case of 
Gainsborough. See Lives by Perkins (1873) and the cuprous oxide, becomes anhydrous on boiling, 
Mrs Amory (1882). the blue precipitate Incoming black and granular. 

Copper. Tliis appears to have been the first The salts of cupric oxide are readily obtained by 
metal employed by man both in war and the peace- dissolving it in the necessary acids ; for example, 
ful arts. Like gold and silver, it is found native, hi sulphuric acid for the sulphate, and in nitric acid 
but, except in one or two districts, only to a small the nitrate of copper. . 

extent. It can, however, be extracted from if^ Cupric Sulphate (sulphate of copper, blue vitriol ), 
ores at a comparatively low heat, and it is not CuS0 4 , occurs native in veins of copper and iron 
altered by exposure to dry air ; although in moist pyrites, and is manufactured on a large scale by 
air, in the presence of carbonic acid, it soon takes gently roasting native copper sulphide (copper 
on a coating of the green carbonate of copper, pyrites ), when oxygen is absorbed from the air, the 
The use of copper by ancient nations is well known, anhydrous sulphate thus obtained being dissolved 
through the weapons and other objects of Bronze hi water, and from this solution the salt as found m 
(q.v. )—that is, copper mixed with a small quantity commerce crystallises out. The crystals are large, 
oi tin, &c. — which have been so largely collected by transparent, and have a line blue colour. They are 
arclueologist§. Some prehistoric implements are, much used by the dyer and calico-printer, in elcctro- 
however, of unalloyed copper. It was obtained by plating, and in the preservation of organic materials, 
the ancients from various [daces, but especially from Cupric AV rat c , Cu( N 0 3 ) a . ^ The crystals of this 

Cyprus — whence the name. Copper has a cliarac- wit are of an intense blue colour and deliquescent, 
teristic fine red colour and takes a brilliant polish. It is much used in calico-printing as an oxidising 
It is nearly nine times heavier than water, its agent. 

specific gravity being from 8 ‘8 to 8*95. Next Cupric C yanide, CnCy.>, along with cyanide of 
to silver it is the best conductor of heat and potassium, gives the solution from which copper is 
electricity, hence its many useful applications. Its deposited on an iron surface. It is not, however, 
point of fusion lies between silver and gold, but necessary to prepare pure cupric cyanide, as the sul- 
unlike these metals, it absorbs oxygen w hen strongly phate in excess of potassium cyanide serves the 
heated in the air, and scales of black oxide form purpose. 

rapidly on its surface. Copper is moderately hard, Cupric Arsnnte, Cull As0 3 (Scheele s green), is a 
and is highly malleable, ductile, and tenacious, well-known green pigment, got by adding an alka- 
although not so strong as iron. When held, in the line areenite to cupric sulphate, and washing the 
form of sheet or wire, in a flame, it communicates precipitate till free from sulphate, and drying, 
to it a highly characteristic green colour. Whereas This colour has been much used for w'all-papers, but 
steel is hardened by being heated to redness and has l>een supposed to have insanitary effects. See 
suddenly cooled in cold water, copper is softened by Arsenic. . Tr 

the same process. Copper forms two important com- Copper Acetate , Cu( C.,H 3 0 2 ) 8 , is got by adding 
pounds with oxygen— cuprous and cupric oxides. copper hydroxide, or carbonate, to acetic acid. It 
Cuprous Oxide (red oxide, sub-oxide), Cu 2 0. forms dark blue prisms. If acetic acid is allowed 
This is obtained by heating to redness the black to act on metallic copper in the presence of air and 
oxide with nearly its own weight of finely divided moisture, a basic acetate is slowly formed termed 
copper in a well-covered crucible, to protect the verdigris; this has less acetic acid than the previous 
mixture from the oxidising action of the air. It is compound, and is much less soluble. It lias a bluish - 
got as a hydroxide by adding grape-sugar to a solu- green colour. Verdigris and arsemous acid boiled 
tion of sulphate of copper, ami then caustic soda, together m w'ater form the fine colour termed 
till a blue precipitate, which is first formed, is re- emerald green— an aceto-arsemte of copper, 
dissolved. The solution, on being gently w anned, Copper Stearate is obtained by adding stearate of 
deposits the hydroxide as a rich orange-yellow 8(X } a to sulphate of copper in hot solutions. It is a 
pow’der. On continuing the heating till the liquid light bluish-green powder used for colouring candles. 
Jias reached the boiling- point, and maintaining the . The pigment, Brunswick green , used in the arts, 
ebullition for some time, the powder changes into 18 an oxychloride of copper. 
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Copper in any liquid is easily discovered l>v 
placing in it a jdate of polished iron, when it will 
be observed coating the metal with its well-known 
reddish tint, making its appearance over the part of 
the plate immersed in the fluid. If the nuantity of 
copper is very small, the liquid should ne concen- 
trated till it half fills a watch-glass, and a bright 
steel needle used in place of an iron plate. Solu- 
tions of cupric salts have a blue or greenish-blue 
colour, but this on addition of ammonia in excess 
becomes an intense purplish blue. 

Native Copper, although frequently met with 
wherever copper ores occur, is yet rarely discovered 
in sufficient quantity to admit of its being system- 
atically worked. It is found crystallised in cubes 
and in modifications of this form ; also in arbores- 
cent pieces, in thin lamina*, and in irregular lumps 
or masses. Sometimes it forms a nucleus with first 
ft layer of red oxide and then a second layer of car- 
bonate of copper around it. The largest masses of 
native copper are obtained from mines in Russia 
and from copper- hearing strata in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Superior. One mass was mined at 
Minnesota in 1830, weighing 500 tons, which 
required the work of forty men for a year to extract 
it. The largest yet obtained was got in 1866 at 
the Central mines, Lake Superior, and weighed 
800 tons. 

The ores of copper are numerous. Cuprite , ruby 
copper , cuprous oxide , or red oxide of copper , is the 
richest ore. It contains, when pure, nearly 00 per 
cent, of copper. Malachite (q.w), or yrceu carbonate 
of copper, consists, when pure, of 57 per cent, of the 
metal. This ore occurs largely in Russia, South 
Australia, and in some localities in South America. 
Chessylitc , uznritc , or blue carbonate of copper , in a 
pure state contains 55 per cent, of copper. Chat- 
copy rite , copper pyrites , or yellow copper ore , a sul- 
phide of copper and iron, is, from its abundance, 
the most important of copper ores. Although 
containing, when pure, 35 per cent, of copper, 
yet on account of impurities, what is mined in 
England does not yield, on an average, more than 
8 per cent., of the metal. Some of the auriferous 
copper pyrites of the western states of America 
and elsewhere is worked as an ore of gold (see 
Gold). Erubcscitc , or purple copper ore , is also a 
sulphide of copper in which the proportion of the 
metal varies from 60 to 70 per cent. Tctrahcdrite , 
or gray copper ore , is a sulph-antimonitc of copper 
°f v ’ory variable composition, but often containing 
from 30 to 40 per cent, of copper, &c. Atacamite 
(q.v.) is an oxychloride of copper mined in Chili, 
and found in other countries. Melaconite , or black 
oxide of copper , and Chrysocolla , a silicate of 
copper, are sometimes smelted as ores of the 
metal. 

CoPPER-SMKLTiNU. ■— In practice, the process of 
smelting copper from ore ( copper pyrites) like the 
Cornish is somewhat complicated, but in theory it 
is comparatively simple. The main impurities of 
the ore are quartz, iron, sulphur, and very com- 
monly arsenic. The process is conducted with the 
view of separating the iron and quartz as a fusible 
slag, and of dissipating the sulphur and arsenic, by 
converting them into sulphurous and arsenious 
acids, through oxidation in the furnace. At Swan- 
sea, which is the chief seat of copper-smelting in 
this country, reverberatory furnaces are used, and 
these are or two kinds, called respectively calciners 
and melting furnaces. Gas, along with Siemens’ 
regenerative apparatus, is now to some extent used 
in different parts of the world for supplying heat 
to copper furnaces, but at some places R has been 
given up, after a short trial, owing to the costly 
repairs which it causes. There are never fewer 
than six operations in the Welsh process of 
copper-smelting, and when so limited, a favourable 


admixture of ores, such as copper pyrites and 
copper carbonates, is necessary. In the Jirst, the 
ore is calcined in a furnace for at least twelve 
hours, hv which time the greater part of the sul- 
phide of iron is decomposed, and much sulphurous 
and other acids have formed and escaped in fumes 
— i.e. a partial oxidation of the iron and sulphur 



takes place. In the second , the calcined ore is 
melted along with siliceous slags obtained in later 
stages of the process. Here a fusible slag, consisting 
in great part of silicate of iron, is formed, and the 
sulphides of iron ami copper are run off as a regulus, 
termed coarse metal , amt granulated in water. A 
section of a melting furnace is given in fig. 1. In 
the third , the coarse metal is calcined again for 
twentv-four hours, during which time most of the 
sulphide of iron is converted into oxide. In the 
fourth , the calcined coarse metal is melted with 
slags rich in oxide of copper, and also with rich ores, 
as oxide and carbonate. These oxidise any sulphide 
of iron remaining, and a regulus called white metal 
is formed, consisting almost entirely of sulphide of 
copper, and containing about 75 per cent, of the 
metal. In th Q fifth, called * roasting,’ the regulus 
is very slowly melted, so as to allow of the gradual 
and thorough reduction of the sulphide by heated 
atmospheric air through the formatioh of oxide of 
copper. When oxide and sulphide of copper are 
heated together, they decompose each other, the 
sulphur escapes as sulphurous acid, and impure 
metallic copper, called blister copper, is produced, 
while other foreign bodies are for the most part 
removed in the slag. In the sixth, the copper from 
the previous operation is refined. To effect this, it 
is melted in a furnace, and exposed to the oxidising 
influence of the air for from fifteen to twenty hours, 
by which time it is full of dioxide, ami this is in 
turn reduced by throwing pure coal on the surface 
of the molten metal, and then stirring it with a 
pole of green birch -wood. 

At those smelting works where the sulphurous 
acid produced in the calcining or roasting of copper 
pyrites is saved for the manufacture of sulphuric 
[ acid, peculiar furnaces, such as Gerstenhofer’s, 
Hasenelcvcr and Helbig’s, and Maletra’s, are used 
for roasting the ore. Shaft or cupola furnaces, 
instead of those of a reverberatory kind, are used 
in some countries, for smelting copper ores where 
these are highly ferruginous, or oxidised, or com- 
paratively poor. Coke, anthracite, or charcoal is 
used as fuel in cupola furnaces, which require a 
blast of air at a moderate pressure. 

Wet Copper Extraction Process . — Soon after iron 
pyrites (sulphide of iron) began to be used about 
thirty years ago as the source of sulphur for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid, it was thought 
desirable to recover the copper, amounting to a 
small per cent, of the pyrites used. The burnt 
pyrites, consisting chiefly of oxide of iron, along 
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with 4 or 5 per cent, of copper, is mixed with from 
12 to 15 per cent, of crushed rock-salt and the 
mixture properly calcined, when the whole of the 
copper is converted into a soluble chloride. The 
roasted mass is then lixiviated, and the copper con- 
tained in the solution thrown down as metal by 
scrap iron. This precipitate contains about 75 per 
cent, of pure copper, and is mixed with the copper 
of the later stages of puriiication got in the dry 
process. 

Applications of Copper. —The metal is used for 
a great variety of purposes. It is most largely con- 
sumed along with zinc in the production of Brass 
(q.v.). To a less, but still considerable extent, it 
is made into bronze and gun-metal, in which it is 
alloyed with tin and other metals (see Bronze). 
Alone it is employed for boilers, stills, cooking 
vessels, seamless and other pipes, wire and wire- 
cloth, nails, and spikes. In tne form of thin plates 
it lias long been in demand for engraving and etch- 
ing upon, and in the shape of strong rollers it is 
extensively 'employed for a like purpose by the 
calico-printer. Copper does not cast very well, but 
it is admirably adapted for producing works of art 
in electro-deposit instead of casting them. This 
process is extensively employed, and does even for 
objects as large as life-sized statues. In this way 
engravings and pages of type are also copied for the 
printing-press. For its use in coating other metals, 
see Bronzing. Copper is the metal usually 
chosen for lightning conductors. Writing-pens are 
made of an alloy consisting for the most part of 
copper, and for some purposes are better than j 
those made of steel, as they do not corrode nearly 
so soon. Those pens are usually white in colour. ] 
An alloy of copper, ‘yellow metal,’ is used fol* 
slieatliing the bottoms of timber ships, so as to 
prevent molluscs and seaweeds from encumbering 
them. Copper, owing to its ductility, may be made 
into pipes, tubing, &c. , by high pressure alone, 
without heat. 

The copper-mines of the United Kingdom appear 
to have first risen into importance in the early part 
of the 18th century. According to Sir C. Lemon 
(Journal of the Statistical Society , vol. i.), the pro- 
duce of the Cornish mines in 1771 was 27,896 tons 
of ore, yielding 3347 tons of copper. In 1856 
(Hunt’s Mineral Statistics for 18,56) the returns 
were — Cornwall, 163,245 ; Devon, 42,025 tons of ore ; 
together yielding 13,500 tons of metallic copper. 
Since 1860, the year of their maximum yield, the 
quantity of copper* obtained from mines of the 
United Kingdom lias steadily and rapidly declined 
from 236,696 tons of ore, and 15,968 of metal, to 
18,205 and 1386 tons respectively in 1886. 

The copper ore mined in other parts of the 
country besides Cornwall and Devon is compara- 
tively trifling. Copper is chiefly smelted at Swan- 
sea and its neighbourhood, but to some extent also 
in Lancashire. The English smelting works are 
now most largely supplied with ore irom Spain, 
South Africa (see Cape Colony, Vol. II. p. 735), 
Venezuela, the United States, and Australia ( q. v. ). 
The entire quantity of metallic copper smelted 
and refined m the United Kingdom in 1887 was 
57,503 tons. 

The production of copper in the United States 
has increased rapidly since 1872. In that year the 
quantity of this metal obtained was 12,500 tons, 
while in 1885 it was as much as 76,000 tons, and 
the United States is now the largest producer of 
copper. The richest mine in the world is said to 
be that at Calumet (q.v.), on Lake Superior, in 
which region copper was mined by the ancient 
Indian or pre-Inaian inhabitants. The territories 
of Arizona and Montana are also productive ; but 
copper occurs in several other parts of the Union. 

A very large quantity of copper wire is used in 
134 


that country for electrical purposes. The enormous 
increase in the output of copper between 1880 and 
1884, and its fall in price, led to the formation of 
a powerful syndicate to regulate the total produc- 
tion and control the price ; which till 1889 had 
largely succeeded in its aims. 

Copperas is the commercial term for the sul- 
phate of iron, and is used extensively in dyeing 
olack, in making ink, and has been found useful as 
a dressing for crops. See Iron. 

Copperhead (THyonocephalus contortrix), a 
venomous serpent, closely allied to the rattlesnake, 
found in eastern North America, from New England 
to Florida. It has a thick body from 2 to 3 feet 
long, with a short tail without rattles, and is slow 
anu clumsy in its movements ; but, lurking in 
dark and moist places, and giving no warning of 
its proximity, it is more dreaded than the rattle- 
snake. The term was applied by the Federals to 
the peace party during the American civil war, as 
suggesting insidious foes. 

Coppermine River, so named, in common 
with riie Copper Mountains to the west of it, from 
the metallic products of the vicinity, runs through 
the North-west Territory of Canada, and after a 
course of 250 miles, enters a bay of the Arctic 
Ocean about 68° N. lat., and 116° W. long. It 
was discovered by Hearne in 1771. Its course is 
continually interrupted by falls and torrents. 
Copperplate Printing. See Engraving. 

Coupe t, a village of Switzerland, 8 miles N. by 
E. of Geneva by vail, with a chateau, where 
Neckor and his daughter, Mme. de Stael, are 
buried, and where the latter spent much of her life. 

Coppice. See Copse. 

Copra, or Copperah, is the commercial name 
for the kernel of the cocoa-nut broken into small 
pieces and dried in the sun. From 500 lb. of copra 
25 gallons of cocoa-nut oil should be obtained. 
See Coco A -N it. 

Coprolites (from Gr. homos, ‘dung,’ and lithos, 

‘ a stone ’ ) are the fossilised excrements of animals 
found in Palaeozoic, Mesozoic, and Tertiary strata. 
Their true nature was first inferred by Dean Buck- 
land ( 1829), from their occurrence in the bodies of 
several species of Ichthyosaurus, in the region 
where was situated the intestinal tube. It has 
been since shown that they are the voidings chiefly 
of saurians and of sauroid fishes. They often con- 
tain portions of scales, bone, teeth, and shells, the 
indigestible parts of the food on which the animals 
lived. Occasionally, they may be found exhibiting 
the spiral twisting and other marks produced by 
the conformation of the intestinal tube,' similar to 
what is noticed in the excrement of some living 
fishes. These peculiar markings obtained for them 
the name, when their true nature was unknown, 
of * larch -cones ’ and ‘bezoar-stones.’ Coprolites 
are found to contain a large quantity of phosphate 
of liihe ; and as this forms a valuable manure, the 
deposits containing them have since 1846 been 
largely quarried by the manufacturers of artificial 
manures. 

€op&C, or Coppice, a natural wood or planta- 
tion, of which the trees are cut over from time to 
time, without being allowed to attain the size of 
timber-trees, sending up new shoots from their 
roots or stools. Some kinds of trees — as the firs — 
are incapable of being treated in this manner, 
refusing to send up new shoots ; but many — as 
the oak, birch, chestnut, ash, elm, maple, alder, 
hazel, and willow — very readily do so, at least if 
they liave not been allowed to attain too consider- 
able a size before being cut over. Copse-woods are 
sometimes planted chiefly to vary and beautify the 
landscape, but more generally with a view to profit* 
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It often happens that, owing to scantiness of soil 
or to unfavourable subsoil, oaks and other trees, 
after growing vigorously for a number of years, 
are arrested, and remain almost stationary in their 
growth. In such circumstances, it is advantageous 
to cut them over early, and to treat the plantation 
as a copse. Oak is much planted as copse-wood, 
in consequence of the demand for its bark : in some 
parts of Herefordshire, the trees are cut over eveiy 
twelve years ; but in the Highlands of Scotland, 
twenty-five or thirty years are often necessary for 
sufficient growth. The largest pieces of the wood 
are used for making wheel-spokes, and for other 
purposes of timber ; the smauer portions for char- 
coal and firewood. Ash -coppice is serviceable for 
handles of implements, hurdles, hoops. Chestnut 
copses are planted in England to supply hop-poles. 
Hazel is in great demand for making crates, &c. 
Besides the cultivation of different kinds of willow 
or osier for basket-making, in which they are cut 
over annually, some of the species are cultivated 
as copse, and cut every five, six, or seven years, 
for hoops, crates, &c. (see Willow). In some 
countries, copse-wood affords a valuable supply of 
fuel. 

Contis, a genus of Kanunculace;i\ C. trifoliatn , 
calleu Gold Thread on account of the appearance 
and colour of its rhizomes, is a native of swamps in 
the colder northern regions of both hemispheres. 
It has ternate leaves and solitary white flowers. 
The bitter rhizomes are used in America as a tonic, 
and as a yellow dye. That of C. tecta of Assam is 
used in India as a bitter tonic. 

Copts, the Christian descendants of the ancient 


probably derived from the same root as E gypt. 
The Copts are in number about 300,000, only one- 
eigliteenth of the population of the country. A large 
proportion live in Cairo, but there are numerous 
populous settlements of Copts in Upper Egypt, 
notably at Girga, Negfula, Luksor, Asyftt, f)en- 
dera, and Ikhmtm, where 40,000 are said* to reside. 
They are essentially townsmen, engaged as clerks on 
account of their undoubted mathematical talents ; 
or employed in the finer handicrafts, such as gold- 
smithery ; and their occupations account for their 
paleness as compared with their Moslem neigh- 
bours. The few Copts who work in the fields do 
not differ perceptibly from the Moslems, and the 
resemblance to the ancient Egyptians is visible in 
both, though the inbreeding of the Copt has per- 
haps retained the ancestral lineaments more faith- 
fully. They are of middle stature, have black eyes, 
and black curly hair; dress like the Moslems, 
but are generally distinguished by a black or blue 
turban ; the women are veiled. Their character is 
in general gloomy, deceitful, and avaricious ; they 
are ignorant, drunken, and sensual. In religion 
they are Monophysites (q.v.) of the Jacobite sect ; 
but a few are united to the Greek and Homan 
Catholic churches. When the Council of Chalcedon 
in 461 pronounced the Jacobite opinion heretical, 
some of the Copts supported the verdict, and bitter 
jealousies ensued between these ‘royalists’ and 
the Jacobite Copts. The latter did not scruple to 
welcome the Moslem conquest in 640 in order to 
expel the Greek faction. They ascribe their con- 
version from heathenism to St Mark, whom they 
regard as the first patriarch of Alexandria. Then- 
highest dignitary is the patriarch of Alexandria, 
whose residence, however, is in Cairo. Their other 
orders of clergy are twelve bishops, and archpriests, 
priests, deacons, and monks. The patriarch is 
named by his predecessor, or chosen by lot from 
among the monks of the convent of St Anthony. 
He is not permitted to marry, and when he sleeps 
it is necessary to waken him every quarter of an 


hour. He nominates the metropolitan of Abys- 
sinia (see Abyssinia). . - 

The Copts are very strict in some of th$ir 
religious observances, and hate other. Chita tian 
sects even more than they hate the 
They maintain the seven eacramentsr-l „ 
trine immersion; confirmation; penance 
fession; orders; matrimony; unction;^ 
eucharist, administered in both kinds to 
young children, and formed of leaven^, ^ 
which has been dipped in wine. Theyv.^Hlp 
Wednesday and Friday with great strictness 
fast-days, and have besides an onerous fast of Nine- 
veh, lasting fifty-five days, and lesser fasts of the 
Nativity, the Apostles, and the Virgin. Each fast 
is followed by a feast. Pilgrimage to Jerusalem is 
prized highly. Priests may be married to one 
virgin provided the ceremony takes place before 
ordination; if the wife die, he may not marry 
again, nor may the widow of a priest remarry. 
The Copts seldom marry outside their own sect ; 
the wedding ceremonies are very peculiar, and may 
be read in L. Oliphant’s Land of Khemi ; the 
bride is expected to remain at home until confined, 
or for a year if barren (see Lane’B Modem Egyp- 
tians). The Coptic ritual, liturgy, vestments, &c. 
are specially interesting as preserving unchanged 
very ancient Christian forms. The churcjies, of 
which the most celebrated are those built in the 
Roman fortress of Babylon at old* Cairo, and those 
in the Nitrian valley, are remarkable for peculiari- 
ties of construction and plan, and for exceedingly 
beautiful carved ivory screens. An admirable 
account of them is given by Mr Butler. They have 
many schools, but only for boys, who learn the 
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and then the gospels and epistles in Coptic. The 
Coptic, however, is not grammatically taught, and 
is not now a spoken language, having been every- 
where supplanted by the Arabic. It has not been 
spoken in Lower Egypt since the 10th century, but 
lingered for some centuries longer in Upper Egypt. 
It is, however, still used by the Copts in their 
religious services, but the lessons, after being read 
in Coptic, are explained in Arabic. The Coptic 
language is the descendant of the ancient Egyptian, 
but the alphabet -is Greek uncial, probably intro- 
duced soon after their conversion to Christianity. 

‘ The romance of language could go no further than 
to join the speech of Pharaoh and the writing of 
Homer in the service-book of an Egyptian Chris- 
tian’ (Butler). There are two principal dialects 
of the language — the Sahidic or Upper Egyptian, 
and the Memphitic or Lower Egyptian, which is 
sometimes exclusively called Coptic. A third 
dialect, the Bashmuric, of which only a few 
remains exist, was spoken in the Delta, and is 
interesting from its points of resemblance to the 
language of the hieroglyphics. The literature is 
wholly religious. See the article Egypt ; and The 
Ancient Coptic Churches of Egypt , by Alfred J. 
Butler (2 vols. Oxford Clarendon Press, 1884). 

Copula (Lat., ‘ a band ’ ) is a term employed in 
logic to designate the word which unites the two 
notions of a sentence — the subject and predicate- 
in to one judgment or thought. 

Copyhold, a species of estate or right of 
property in land, in Ireland and England, nearly 
resembling in many particulars the feu-rights of 
Scotland. Copyhold is expressed technically as 
‘tenure by copy of court-roll, at the will ofthe 
lord, according to the custom of the manor/ This 
means that it is tenure of land, being part of a 
manor, the title being evidenced by the court- 
rolls of the manor, and the right of the owner being 
in conformity with the immemorial customs of the 
manor. The addition, ‘at the will of the lord/ 
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; serves only as a memorial of the derivation of this 

• species of estate from the estates granted in old 

# tunes to the bondsmen or Villtim (q.v.), which 
. .were of coarse resumable at the pleasure of the 
v Jorfc 4 * But. the will of the lord is now absolutely 

eohtiblled by the custom of the manor, which 
t* forms the law of the tenure ; and as this custom 
f^ilitlst be immeiiiorial— i.e. extending to the reign of 
} Bie&ard II. — no copyhold can now be created. 

\ The custom of each manor may vary in important 


f Bichard II. — no copyhold can now be created. 

■ The custom of each manor may vary in important 
> particulars. In some the lands are held tor life 
* only; generally, however, with a customary right 
i to renewal or to appoint the successor ; in some 
{■ they descend according to particular rules ; in most, 
j however, they descend according to the ordinaiy 
I rules of succession. But the custom, whatever it 

may be, cannot be altered. The tenant cannot, 

! for instance, entail his land unless the custom 
warrants him. The freehold remaining in the lord 
includes a right to minerals and timber, but in the 
. absence of special custom he cannot remove these 
without the consent of the tenant. The tenant 
also in the general case cannot lease his land for 
more than one year. This tenure makes the in- 
tervention of the lord net vssary in every act of 
alienation, which therefore resembles the Scottish 
procedure of resignation of a feu, and is called 
a surrender and admittance. 

Various money-payments are due by the copy- 
holder to the lord. These are divided into the 
rents, an annual payment of the nature of the 
Scottish feu-duty; fines, payments on particular 
occasions, such as alienation or succession, like the 
Scottish composition to the inferior; and heriots , 
or the best piece of personal property, to which, on^ 
the death of the copyholder, the lord becomes* 
entitled. As to lines, it may be observed that the 
courts of law have lixed the extreme amount that 
can be exacted at two years' rent of the land. 

In the case of an heir succeeding there is no 
surrender, but there is admittance only upon pay- 
ment of the customary tine, and it is enforced by 
a customary penalty. A mortgage is effected by a 
surrender, upon condition that the money is repaid, 
and the admittance takes place only in event of 
failure of payment. A copyhold may, in like 
manner, be devised by will, the devisee being 
admitted on the death of the devisor. 

The inconveniences and loss accruing through the 
variety of customs to which copyright lands are 
subject have led the legislature to make provision 
for their gradual extinction. By the copyhold 
commissioners all the services due to the lord of 
the manor may be commuted for a lixed rent. The 
lord is also authorised to enfranchise or convert 
into freehold the lands by agreement with their 
owners. Since 1853 either the lord or the tenant 
so admitted may compel enfranchisement on pay- 
ment, either of a fixed sum where it is at the 
instance of the lord, or of an annual rent where it 
is at the instance of the tenant, fixed in both cases 
by the commissioners. The copyhold commis- 
sioners are now incorporated with the Inclosure 

■ Commissioners and the Tithe Commissioners, under 
the name of the Land Commissioners for England, 
who publish an annual blue-book. Upwards of 
16, (XX) enfranchisements have been made, the 
compensation amounting to considerably above 
£ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Copying is a term in general use for a great 
many aifferejit processes, but may be described 
generally as the reproduction, usually either on an 
enlarged or reduced scale, of any drawing, map, or 
other work of art. A few of the methods employed 
may be shortly described. If the copy is to be the 
same size as the original, the easiest way is to trace 
it. A piece of tracing-paper ( which may be bought 
at any stationer's) is put over the drawing, and the 


principal lines gone over with pencil. The back of 
the tracing is then rubbed with black lead or 
ruddle, ana put on the dean paper on which the 
copy is to be made ; the traced lines are gone over 
with a hard point, and thus indicated faintly on 
the paper. Guided by the traced lines, the topy 
can then be drawn in. It is usual to have th* 
ruddle or black lead on a separate piece of thin 
paper, and interposed between the tracing and the 
paper. When the copy is required of a different 
size from the original, the simplest way is to sketch 
it by hand and eye, but where more mechanical 
accuracy is required, the method of squares is very 
useful. The original is covered with squares of 
any convenient size by pencil lines or threads ; a 
piece of paper for the copy is prepared with a cor- 
responding number of squares, of a smaller or 
larger size, according as the copy is wanted smaller 
or larger. These squares must bear the same pro- 
portion to the squares on the original, as the copy 
is to bear to the original. It is then a compara- 
tively easy matter to copy in each square the part 
of the original in the corresponding square. To 
avoid confusion if the squares are small, it is well 
to number them along each side of the drawing. 
If it is not convenient to cover the original drawing 
with pencil lines, or to tie threads over the face of 
it, a very good way is to draw the squares on a 
piece of tracing-paper, and put that over the 
original ; the same tracing-paper will do any number 
of drawings. A pair of proportional compasses 
(see Compasses) will be found veiy useful for fix- 
ing the proportional size of the squares. Any 
drawing consisting principally of straight lines, 
such as a plan, can be conveniently reduced by con- 
: «truct-ing a scale to suit the reduced size required. 
The lines of the original are measured by its scale, 
q,nd the same proportion of the smaller scale gives 
the necessary measurement. The Pantograph (q.v.) 
is another means of making a reduction or enlarge- 
ment, but is very seldom used now. It is only 
accurate in a general way. Perhaps the simplest 
and most exact method is to get the original photo- 
graphed to the required size ; the copy can then be 
traced on to clean paper as already aescribed. 

The copying of letters and other documents for 
commercial purposes is usually done by means of 
the ordinary copying-press, which is so familiar in 
every counting-house as to need no detailed descrip- 
tion. A letter written with specially prepared ink 
is transferred to another piece of paper by means 
of damp and pressure. Common ink thickened 
with a little sugar will serve as copying-ink. 
Many modifications of this arrangement nave been 
devised for producing a number of copies of cir- 
culars, &c. from one written copy, and are known 
as ‘graphs' (hektograph, &c.). A document 
written with the ink prepared for the purpose is 
transferred by pressure with the hand to a gelatin- 
ous slab, from which as many as fifty or sixty 
copies, more or less distinct, can be retransferred 
by rubbing with the hand. A very useful method 
of manifold writing is largely employed in tele- 
graphic news work, and for duplicating invoices by 
retail tradesmen. Carbonised paper is put between 
two or three or more sheets of tlun paper (‘flimsy'), 
and thus, whatever is written on the top sheet by a 
hardish pencil is duplicated on the others. When 
an indefinite number of copies of any drawing or 
other subject is required, there are many printing 
processes which may be employed. Letters or 
circulars, if written with lithographic ink, can be 
transferred to stone, and aby number printed. 
Engineers' or architects' drawings, or any other 
drawing executed in line, can be very successfully 
reproduced in any size by the photo-lithograph pro- 
cess, which will be described under Lithography. 
If required for block or letterpress printing, then 
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any of the zincotype processes may be employed. 
By this process, also, plates to reprint steel-engrav- 
ings can be produced from any printed engraving 
(see Engraving). For reproducing drawings exe- 
cuted otherwise than in line, photographs from 
nature, or paintiugs, there are many processes 
which will also be described in the same article. 


Drawings for wood-engravings are now seldom 
made directly on the wood, but executed on paper 
or cardboard, and copied by photography on to the 
wood. By this means the "drawing need not be so 
minute as the required engraving, but may be of 
any convenient size. The process employed will 
also be described under Photography. 

Copyright is the exclusive right to multiply 
copies of a written or printed composition, or of a 
work of art. Such rights were claimed by authors 
even before the introduction of printing. After 
the invention of the printing-press, the right to 
publish books became the subject of licenses 
and patents. In Chamliers’s Domestic Annals of 
Scotland , under date November 9, 1099, may be 
seen a warrant of the Privy -council authorising 
George Mossman, stationer in Edinburgh, ‘ to print 
and sell the works of the learned Mr George 
Buchanan, in one volume in folio, or by parts in 
lesser volumes, ami forbidding all others to print, 
import, or sell the whole or any part of the said 
Mr George his works, in any volume or character, 
for the space of nineteen years. 1 Similar privileges 
were granted in England ; but all such monopolies 
were regarded with suspicion by common lawyers. 
The common law affords a certain measure of ' 

} >rotection to works unpublished, or published only 
or a limited purjiose. The writer of a letter, for 
example, transfers his property in it to the receiver ; 
but the receiver has no right to print it for sale or 
distribution without the writer’s consent. The copy- 
right in published works is the creation of statute : 
the first Copyright Act was passed in 1709, and by 
virtue of its provisions authors acquired the sole 
liberty of printing their books during a term of 
fourteen years from first publication, and, if the 
author should be living at the end of that time, 
during a further term of fourteen years. While 
this act was in force, Thomson sold the copyright 
of his poems to Millar, a London bookseller. 
Millar claimed the right to prevent the issue of 
reprints by Donaldson (of Edinburgh) and others, 
even after the statutory term had expired, on 
the ground that an author had, at common law, 
the sole right of printing his works. Out of this 
dispute arose the famous cases of Millar v. Taylor, 
and Donaldson v. Beckett, which led to a remark- 
able difference of opinion among the judges. The 
House of Lords decided that, it any common- law 
right existed, it had been taken away by the 
statute. 

At the union with Ireland, the Copyright Act 
was extended to that country, and the trade in 
cheap editions, printed in Dublin and secretly 
imported into Great Britain, came to an end. In 
1814 the term of copyright was extended to twenty- 
eight years, and tlie residue of the author’s life 
if he were living at the end of the term. The 
impetus given to literature at the beginning of 
the present century, and especially the j>opularity 
attained by the worka.of Scott and Byron, greatly 
increased the market value of copyright, and ulti- 
mately led to further legislation ni the interest of 
au thorn and publishers. The basis of the existing 
law is the Copyright Act of 1842, commonly known 
as Talfourd’s Act or Lord Mahon’s Act. Macaulay’s 
speech in the House of Commons on the second 
reading of this measure is one of his most successful 


! parliamentary efforts. The law of copyright is still 
far from being settled; the acts which relate to 
the subject are extremely ill drawn. In 1878 a 
Royal Commission recommended ‘ that the law on 
thin subject should be reduced to an intelligible 
and systematic form.’ Pending the execution of 
this useful design, the provisions of the existing 
law may be summarised as follows. 

Books . — The term of copyright in books is forty- 
two years, or the life of the author and seven years, 
whichever of the two terms is the longer. No copy- 
right can be enjoyed in seditious or immoral publica- 
tions, or in books first published out of the United 
Kingdom. A register of proprietors of copyright is 
kept at Stationers’ Hall, in which the owner of a 
copyright may make an entry on payment of a fee 
of 5s. Assignments may be made bv entry in the 
register. Non -registration does not affect the copy- 
right, but only the right to sue in respect of the 
infringement thereof. In case of infringement, the 
owner of copyright may obtain an injunction from 
the High Court (in Scotland, an interdict from the 
Court of Session) to restrain the issue of unauthor- 
ised copies ; lie may also bring an action and claim 


use, is a question of common sense, rather than of 
law. An author may resort to previous works for 
facts and ideas ; lie may extract or abridge the 
copyright composition of another, provided he does 
not actually copy it, or an unreasonably large part 
of it, into liis own book. Authors complain that 
the law as it stands does not sufficiently protect 
them against unfair use of their materials ana ideas. 
'‘The crown is said to have the sole right to 
authorise the printing of Bibles, copies of the Book 
of Common Prayer, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith and Catechisms, and acts of parliament. 
The universities are permitted to enjoy perpetual 
copyright in works bequeathed to them. For 
government publications, see Blue-books. I 

Encyclopaedias and Periodicals . — Articles con- 
tributed to publications of this class, and books pub- 
lished in parts or series, belong to the proprietor. 
But the proprietor may not pubush them separately 
without the writer’s consent, and after twenty- 
eight years the copyright reverts to the author. 

Dramas and Musical Pieces. — These, if first pub- 
lished in book-form, are subject to the same rules 
as books. But if they are performed in public 
before appearing in print, the author retains the 
sole right of permitting them to be represented 
during the term of copyright ; and this right is dis- 
tinct from the copyright he acquires if his drama or 
piece is published as a hpok. By an Act of 1882 
the proprietor of a piece of music, desiring to reserve 
the right of performance, must give notice to that 
effect on the cover. Verses may not be taken from 
a copyright work and set to music, for sale, without 
permission. A novel may be dramatised without 
the author’s permission ; hut if copies of the drama 
are published containing passages borrowed in 
substance from the novel, the author of the adapta- 
tion is liable to an action. In the ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy Case ’ ( 1888), the right to dramatise wasr 
admitted, but it was held that the authoress could 
restrain the publication of copies containing 
passages which were taken from the novel without 
alteration. Even distribution of copies to the 
Lord Chamberlain and the actors was held an 
infringement of her rights; so that the right to 
dramatise can only be exercised wkh precautions 
which must greatly restrict it in practice. 

Lectures and Speeches . —If a person delivers an 
address to the general, public, he has probably no 
cause of action against any one who publishes a 
report of what he says. But a person addressing a 
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limited audience for a limited purpose (as e.g. a 
professor instructing his class) may prevent the 
publication of unauthorised reports. See the case 
of Caird v. Sime, which was decided by the House 
of Lords in 1887* An Act of 1835 imposes penalties 
on persons printing and issuing spoken addresses 
without the consent of the author ; but the act is 
so drawn that its scope and effect are somewhat 
doubtful. 

Letters . — The copyright in a letter, as already 
mentioned, is retained by the writer, unless he in- 
dicates his wish that it should be published. In 
the absence of such indication, the receiver has no 
right to publish or even to sell it as a curiosity. 

Newspapers registered under the Copyright Acts 
are copyright, but, in practice, news anti even 
editorial matter are copied with great freedom from 
one newspaper into another. The adoption of an 
existing newspaper title, or the colourable* imita- 
tion of It, is a good cause of action. 

Engravings, Maps, dx . — Copyright in these is 
secured by several acts : the term is twenty-eight 
years. Each plate and print must bear the name of 
the proprietor. Copyright in paintings, drawings, 
and photographs is secured to the artist during nis 
life and seven years after by an Act of 1862. A 
register of proprietors of copyright in paintings, 4fcc. 
is kept at Stationers’ Hall, and no action can be 
maintained in respect of anything done before 
registration. 

Colonial Copyright . — The Act of 1842 extended 
the copyright ot books printed in the United King- 
dom to all the colonies thereof. Complaints were 
made as to the operation of this rule, and in 1847 
the Foreign Reprints Act enabled the colonies to 
import foreign reprints of Rritish books, on making, 
due provision for the rights of authors. So far as 
authors and owners of copyright were concerned, 
the act proved a failure. In 1874 the Canadian 
Copyright Act (confirmed by the imperial parlia- 
ment in 1875) enabled a British author to obtain 
copyright in Canada for twenty-eight years, pro- 
vided nis work should be published or republished 
in the colony. This right is concurrent with and 
in addition to the rights given by the imperial Act 
of 1842. 

United States . — The American law permits 
authors, designers, &c. to acquire copyright for 
twenty-eight years ; a further term of fourteen 
ears may be secured by the author, if alive, or 
y his widow or children. Copyright can only 
be acquired by a citizen of, or permanent resident 
in, the United States. British authors have 
much reason to complain of this state of the law ; 
and American authors are injured by haying 
to compete with cheap unauthorised reprints 
of British works. American authors have endea- 
voured to secure copyright by simultaneous publi- 
cation in America and England ; but the legal 
effect of this is somewhat doubtful. In the present 
work, many of the articles, written by United 
States citizens, are copyrighted in the United 
States. There was at one time an understanding 
that the American publisher who first placed a 
British work on the market obtained copyright by 
courtesy ; and considerable sums have oeen paid 
for ‘ advance sheets ’ in order to obtain this advan- 
tage. But the ‘ courtesy of the trade ’ has of late 
been disregarded. Authors and publishers have 
for some time been disposed to acquiesce in legisla- 
tion for the protection of British authors ; but the 
American printers objected. A bill was in 1888 
presented and passed through the senate, which 
would have enabled a foreigner to obtain copyright 
in the States, provided his work was printed there, 
before being copyrighted there or elsewhere. This 
bill, whjich was as alarming to British printers as 
previous proposals were to the American printers, 


did not become law. The United States did not 
join the Bern Conference ( 1885 ). See also Book- 
trade, Vol. II. p. 316. 

International Copyright . — An act was passed in 
1844 which enables foreign authors and artists to 
secure copyright in Britain for their works, 
provided one protection has been secured by the 
country in which such works were produced for the 
benefit of those interested in similar works pub- 
lished in Her Majesty’s dominions. An inter- 
national conference was held at Bern in 1885. The 
conference comprised Britain, Germany, France, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Sweden and Norway ; and 
an Act of 1886 empowered the Queen to accede to 
the convention then prepared in draft. 

Foreign Laws . — It is not possible here to give 
details of the formalities required by foreign copy- 
right laws. But the term of literary copyright lias 
been so much discussed that it may be interesting 
to note the provisions of foreign laws on this point. 
The term in France is life and fifty years ; in Bel- 
gium, life and twenty years; in Germany, life and 
thirty years; in Italy, 'life and forty years (with a 
further term of forty years, during which the pro- 
prietor is entitled to a royalty ). In Russia, Spain, 
and Portugal the term is life and fifty yearn ; in 
Holland, life and twenty years. 

The policy of the copyright laws and the amend- 
ments required are discussed in the Report of the 
Royal Commission of 1878. See also Jerrold’s 
Handbook of English and Foreign Copyright , and 
the works of Scmtton, Copinger, Shortt, and 
Bowker, on the laws of copyright ; and Constant, 
Code Central dcs Droits (V Auteur (1888). 

Copyright in designs is protected by the Patents 
Act of 1883. See the articles Design, Patent, 
Trade Marks. 

Coqucliii, Benoit Constant, actor, born in 
1841 at Boulogne, where bis father was a baker, 
was admitted to the Conservatoire in 1859, and 
having gained the second prize for comedy, made 
his debut at the Th6Atrc Fran^ais, December 7, 
1860, as Gros-Rene in the DCpit Amourcux. For 
over a quavtev of a century be played here with 
unbroken success, both in classical pieces and in 
r61es created by himself ; in the broader aspects of 
comedy, standing 'without a rival. He left the 
Tli eA tie Framais in 1886, and appeared in 1887 in 
London, in 1888 in South America and the United 
States. 

Coqticrcl, Atiianase Laurent Charles, au 
eloquent minister of the French Reformed Church, 
was born in Paris in 1795. He studied theology at 
Montauban, and became in 1818 minister of the 
French church in Amsterdam, but came to Paris in 
1830, on the invitation of Cuvier, and preached here 
until his death, 20th January 1868. In 1848 he 
was elected a delegate to the National Assembly 
by the department of the Seine. His writings, all 
marked by earnestness and lilieral sympathies, in- 
clude a reply to Strauss ( 1841 ), six collections of 
sermons (1842-56), and Christologie (1858). — His 
son, Athanase Josuk Laurent, also a Protestant 
pastor of liberal tendencies, was born at Amster- 
dam in 1820. A still more ‘ advanced * theologian 
than his father, he found himself at variance with 
the Protestant Consistory and the predominating 
influence of Guizot in his somewhat rigidly ortho- 
dox old age. He died at Fismes, in Marne, 25th 
July 1875. Among his works were an edition of 
Voltaire’s letters on toleration (1863), and Jean 
Calas ct sa Famille ( 1857). 

Cqquilla Nitty the fruit of a Brazilian palm, 
Attalea f uni fern. On account of tlieir large size 
(3 to 4 inches long) and the hard texture and beau- 
tiful mottling of tlieir dark brown endosperm, they 
are imported by button-makers and turners. 
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Coquimbo. also called La Serena, capital of 
a province of Chili, stands near the mouth of the 
river Coquimbo, on three terraces. It is a hand- 
some town, with a new cathedral, seminary, lyceum, 
and hospital. Poo. 14,000. The port of Coquimlx) 
is on a bay, 6 miles SW., and has a population of 
5000. It exports copper, silver, ana manganese 
ores, wool, cattle, hay, and cobalt. — The province 
of Coquimbo occupies the entire breadth of the 
country from the sea to the Andes. Its area is 
12,855 sq. in. ; pop. (1885) 176,244. The rainfall is 
small, save in the south, where some farming is 
carried on. The main occupation is mining of 
copper, as also silver and gold. See Chili. 

Coqul'to ( Jubfpa sprctabilis), a beautiful 
Chilian palm, of which the sap is boiled down as 
syrup ( mitt dc pnlmo ). 

Coracias. See Holler. 

Coracle, Currach, or Courach ( Celt, corny, 
curctch ; Lat. curuca , rarrocium, carabus ), the name 
given in the British Islands to a canoe or boat made 
of a slender frame of wood or wicker-work, and 
covered with skins. Skills of this sort, as well as 
canoes hollowed out of the trunks of oaks, were 
in use among the Britons in the earliest times of 
which we have record. Julius Cmsar, who built 
some of them after the British model, tells us that 
the keel and gunwales were of light wood, and the 
sides of wicker covered with 
hides. The first occurrence 
of the name seems to be 
in Gildas, who wrote in the 
6th century ; he speaks of 
the coracle as in use among 
the Scots and the Piets. A 
long voyage in the North 
Sea, made in a coracle, dur- 
ing the same century, by 
one of the companions of 
St Columba, is commemo- 
rated by Adamnan, who 
died in 704. In 878 three 
Irish missionaries sailed in 
a coracle from Ireland to 
Cornwall ; the voyage occu- 
pied seven days ; and the 
size of the coracle is in- 
dicated by the remark that it was one of two skins 
and a half. An old Life of St Patrick speaks of a 
coracle ‘of one skin, with neither helm nor oar.’ 
The coracle of a larger size had a mast and sail. 
The coracle still continues to be used on the Severn, 
and on many parts of the Irish coast, especially on 
the shores of Clare and Donegal. The last coracle 
known to have been used m Scotland is in the 
museum at Elgin. It was employed on the Spey 
towards the end of the 18th century. Shaw’s II is- 
torn of Moray (1775) describes the coracle, which 
had then become rare, as 4 oval in shape, near 3 feet 
broad and 4 long ; a small keel running from the head 
to the stern ; a few ribs placed across the keel, and a 
ring of pliable wood around the lip of the machine. 
The whole is covered with the rough hide of an ox 
or a horse ; the seat is in the middle ; it carries but 
one person, or, if a second goes into it to l»e wafted 
over a river, he stands beliind the rower, leaning 
on his shoulders. In floating timber, a rope is 
fixed to the float, and the rower holds i£ in one 
hand, and with the other manages the paddle. He 
keeps the float in deep water, and brings it to shore 
when he will. In returning home, he carries the 
machine on his shoulders, or on a horse. ’ One who 
figures in the Dunciad—AMon Hill the poet — by 
showing the Strathspey Highlanders how to make 
their timber into a navigable raft, hastened the 
disappearance of the coracle from Scotland. A 
boat of bison skin, essentially the same with the 
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British coracle, is in use among some of the Indians 
of North America. 

Coracoid, an important paired-bone in the 
breast-girdle, forming along with the scapula the 
articulation for the fore-limb, and always lying 
ventral ty. In the lower fishes the entire girdle is 
cartilaginous ; in the bony fishes distinct coracoids 
first appear ; they are well seen in Amphibia and 
in all reptiles except snakes ; they are very large 
and strong in birds ; but become mere processes of 
the scapula in mammals. They very often exhibit 
a special anterior portion known as the pre- 
coracoid. See Bird, Skeleton, Huxley’s Anatomy 
of the Vertebrates, and such comparative anatomy 
text-books as those of Gegenbauraml Wiedersheim 
(translated by Professors Bell and Parker). 

C/Orals (Fr. Coray), Apamantios, a learned 
Hellenist, was bom at Smyrna, 27th April 1748. 
He early abandoned hereditary mercantile pursuits 
to devote himself to letters at Paris, where he 
lived till his death, 6th April 1833. Be published 
editions of many ancient Creek authors, as the 
AEthiopica of Heliodorus, and laboured all his life 
to promote Greek learning and the feeling for 
Greek patriotism. His Atakta, on Melanges snr 
la Literature Grccqne Moderne (5 vols. Paris, 
1828-35) is a work of great value. His auto- 
biography was published at Paris in 1829-33 ; his 
posthumous papers and letters at Athens (5 vols. 
1881-87). 

Coral, a term loosely applied to any animal in 
the class Codenterata which forms a hard skeleton. 
The tubular organ-pipe coral, the noble or red coral 
of commerce, and the reef-building madrepore corals, 
jjre familiar examples. Presuming an acquaintance 
with the general features of the class, as summed 
up in the article C(Klenterata, we may notice 
at the outset the fact that the formation of hard 
supporting structures is exhibited in very varied 
degrees, in manifold styles of architecture, and in 
widely separated forms. 

Different Kinds of Coral . — (1) Among the 
Hydrozoa the skeletal investment of the polyp 



Fig. 1. 

A, branch of Dendrophyllia ; B, part of a stock of red coral, 
with (a) fully extended polyp, and (b, b) two polyps, partly 
extended. 

types, when present, is usually homy. In one 
subdivision, however, the supporting framework is 
limy, and to these forms— Millepores ( q.v. ) and* 
Styiasterids— the title Hydrocorallina is fitly 
applied. (2) It is, however, in the other sub-class 
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of Coelenterates — the Actinozoa — that the formation 
of coral structure becomes emphasised and per- 
fected. In many simple and in most colonial 
forms,^a skeleton is formed, as isolated spicules or 
continuous. When continuous it may be horny, 
or limy with an organic basis, or to all appear- 
ance entirely limy. («) Among the Alcyonaria, 
of which Alcvonium (cpv.) is a convenient type, 
Tubipora, with the spicules united to form tubes 
and crossing platforms ; Corallium, with a branched 
axis of fused spicules ; Isis, with a jointed axis 
alternately limy and horny ; Heliopora, with limy 
cups inclosing the individual animals, and traversed 
as they grow by successive horizontal floors at 
slight intervals, are examples of different forms of 
coral occurring in distinct groups. ( b) Among the 
Zoantharia, of which Actinia or any sea-anemone 
is a familiar example, the Actiniaria have no 
skeleton, and therefore include no coral forms ; the 
Antipatharia have a varied non-calcareous sup- 
porting skgleton, and include some forms known 
as * black corals ; ’ the third subdivision, the Madre- 
poraria, always have a continuous limy skeleton, 
and include the best-developed corals. Most madre- 
pores are colonial, and the common connecting 
skeleton is either solid (apart from mere gaps) or 
perforated by canals which establish community 
of life between the individual members. Hence it 
is usual to distinguish two sections of Madrepores 
as Aporosa and Perforata. (3) The earliest corals 
of Palaeozoic strata — the Rugosa or Tetracoralla — 
are distinguished by four primary partitions. 

General Structure. — In discussing further the 
general structure, it will be convenient to leave the 
widely separated Hydrocorallina out of account. 
The most general fact that can be stated at thi. 
outset is, that with the possible exception of the 
sea-pens, the cells which form the skeleton are at 
least originally epidermic. Free spicules, con- 
nected lattice works, solid cups, illustrate various 
degrees of lime deposition ; while supporting axes, 
ensheathing tubes, and what look like tolerably 

complete casts of 
the entire animal, 
are the main 
types of coral 
architecture. In 
detail, however, 
those main types 
vary widely, and 
in the cup-corals 
especially, the 
structure is often 
very complex. In 
a simple madre- 
pore coral, repre- 
senting a single 
individual, the 
following struc- 
tures are at once 
obvious. The 
main cup-like 
mass, known as 

the theca , is usually attached by its base to 
some foreign object. A terminal depression — 
the calyx— contains the animal, the soft parts of 
which extend more or less over the lips. Within 
the cup, when the animal has died away, radial 
partitions are seen, forming various systems of septa. 
Some of these often meet in the middle of the cup 
to form a central pillar or columella. When the 
coral is colonial, as is generally the case, complica- 
tions arise by the fusion of individuals. The deeper 
parts of growing corals are sometimes separated off 
by cross partitions ( tabula), but this is rare in the 
Zoantharia. In large masses of madrepore certain 
portions of the skeleton are often left behind by 
the animals, and being exposed to the water, 



-Caryophyllia borealis , single 
individual. 


liecome corroded and altered. In regard to the 
development of corals, it is hardly possible yet to 
make any useful general statements. For the 
animals themselves, it must be enough here to 
refer to the articles on Alcyonium and Anemone, 
which, though not themselves ‘corals,* are good 
examples of the two sub-classes to which most 
corals belong. 

General Life. — Corals are predominantly passive 
forms, and are much modified by their environ- 
ment (currents, &c.)$ the great majority are 
permanently fixed, except in embryonic life. 
Flabellum may be noted as an instance of a coral- 
cup which becomes free as an adult. The limy 
material which forms the skeleton seems, in many 
cases at any rate, to be derived not from the water, 
but from the minute animals which constitute the 
food. The great majority are colonial, yet cases of 
division of labour are very rare. Many corals are 
richly coloured, but the meaning of the numerous 
pigments is still imperfectly known. Masses of 
corals furnish browsing ground for crowds of 
animals, not a few of which intrude into the 
colonies, while others have become established 
parasites. Some corals also include parasitic 
Algm (see Symbiosis). Semper describes some 
very interesting cases of the constant association of 
worms and corals, ami notes how the guest has per- 
manently modified the host (see COMMENSALISM). 
It is interesting to notice, apart from actual modi- 
fication of fyrm, how various worm-organisms act 
upon the ‘sea-meadows of coral* much as earth- 
worms do upon land-meadows (see Huxley’s Inverte- 
brates, p. 171). 

In most corals the sexes are separate, and even 
the colonies may be entirely male or female. In 
Corallium, hermaphrodites may occur, or different 
branches be of either sex. As is common in sessile 
passive organisms, asexual or vegetative reproduc- 
tion is a marked feature. Semper considers the 
budding of the Fungi a colony as illustrating 
‘alternation of generations.’ 

Distribution. — Of the madrepore corals, the 
‘ solitary ’ forms, which never form great masses, 
are for the most part widely distributed deep-sea 
animals, while the reef-builders are as markedly 
dwellers in shallow water, from the low-tide mark 
to about 20 fathoms, and are limited to warm 
waters. They are not found on the western coasts 
of Africa and America. In the waters of the 
Central Pacific reef-corals are found in greatest 
profusion and variety ; but those of the Red Sea, 
Indian Ocean, and East Indies are not far behind. 
Over eighty fossil genera of the Paheozoic Rugosa 
are known, and oi the other Actinozoan corals, 
about 1800 fossil, and as many living species. Of 
these, the vast majority are madrepores, and only 
a small number Alcyonarian. Both sets begin in 
Silurian times, but were for long outnumbered by 
the Rugosa. Most existing genera date only from 
the Tertiary period. The ‘ areas of past distribu- 
tion of coral-reefs in no way correspond with those 
distinctive of the modem seas.* See Heilprin, Dis- 
tribution of Animals (1887). 

Important Forms. — The most important corals 
are tne reef-builders (Porites, &c.). The delicate 
colour, exquisite architecture, and labyrinthine 
complexity make the limy skeletons beautiful 
objects. Vet more beautiful, however, is the 
wealth of colour often exhibited by the living 
forms. Caryonhyllia is a simple and solitanr 
cup-coral found on the south coast of England. 
Bathyactis and Deltocyathus are almost world- 
wide. Antipathes — the black coral — has a valu- 
able hard axis like ebony. Fungia is worth noting 
on account of its flat mushroom -like shape ana 
Semper’s observation (see above) in regard to 
alternation of generations; among Alcyonarian 
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forma may be noted the blue coral ( Heliopora 
ccerulca) of many Pacific coral-reefs, the homy and 
beautifully coloured sea- fan ( Goraonia fiabellum ), 
and the familiar organ-pipe coral ( f ubipora musicct ). 

Mor« important, however, in practical interest is 
the red coral ( Corallium rubrum) of commerce. In 
this coral the limy spicules are fused to form the 
familiar solid axis. The most important banks 
are those of Algiers and Tunis, and off the Sar- 
dinian, Sicilian, and Balearic islands. Great 
quantities are fished near Naples, anti at Sciacca 
in Sicily. The coral is roughly dredged, freed 
from its rind, assorted according to colour, and 
manufactured in Naples, Leghorn, Genoa, &c. 
Pale rose-coloured coral, not spoilt by the boring of 
worms and other intruders, has fetched £12, l()s. 
per ounce. The industry is a very important one, 
though in recent years it has seriously declined. 
The most important markets are in Asia, Africa, 
parts of Russia, Japan, and South America. 

Coral Islands is the name given to certain 
low islets which are composed for the most part of 
the calcareous skeletons of vaiious kinds of corals. 
An atoll or typical coral island consists of a some- 
what ring-shaped reef inclosing a lagoon. Such reefs 
vary in size from less than a mile up to 90 miles 
long and may be 10 miles wide— the breadth of the 
annular reef being on an average about a quarter 
of a mile. Burner-reefs , which have a similar 
breadth, are found surrounding islands or bordering 
mainlands, from which they are separated by a 
navigable channel. Fringing- reefs, on the other 
hand, extend outwards from the shore, with no 
separating lagoon-channel. In the case of atolls 
and barner-reefs there is generally a navigable 
passage through the reef into the lagoon or lagoon- 
channel, which is kept open by the scour of the tide. 
It is upon atolls or barrier-reefs that islands occur. 
Only very rarely, however, are these islands co- 
extensive with the reef— generally they appear as 
longer or shorter belts, forming a series ot islets 
straggling along its surface. As reef- building corals 
do not flourish m water having a lower temperature 
than 68° F., they are necessarily restricted to tropi- 
cal and subtropical seas — from many regions of 
which, however, they are excluded by the presence 
of cold currents coming from extra-tropical lati- 
tudes, by the muddy character of the water oppo- 
site the mouths of large rivers, and by other causes. 

The rock of a coral-reef is a white limestone com- 
posed chiefly of masses of corals, coral debris, and 
sand, together with the hard parts of molluscs, 
echinoderms, bryozoans, and calcareous algne. Not 
infrequently this rock has lieen changed by the 
chemical action of percolating water intq a compact 
or crystalline mass, which has lost all, or nearly 
all, trace of its organic structure. Chamisso (q.v., 
known also as a poet), the naturalist who accom- 
panied Kotzebue the Russian navigator in his 
voyage of discovery into the South Sea in 1815-18, 
appears to have been the first to show how such 
reefs are converted into dry land. He describes 
how the polyps cease to grow when they reach 
the surface of the sea, ana how the reef, exposed 
at low- tide, by and by becomes disintegrated, 
while broken coral debris is heaped up by the 
action of the breakers so as eventually to form 
a high bank which can only be covered during 
spring-tides. This bank of coral blocks and debris 
solidifies in time, and remains exposed to the fierce 
heat of the sun, so that the mass shrinks and 
cracks, and flakes are detached from it, and raised 
one upon another by each returning tide. • The 
always active surf throws blocks of coral ( frequently 
•of a fathom in length and 3 or 4 feet thick ) and 
shells of marine animals between and upon the 
foundation-stones; after this the calcareous sand 
lies undisturbed, and offers to the seeds of trees 


and plants cast upon it by the waves a soil upon 
which they rapidly grow to overshadow its dazzling 
wliite surface. Entire trunks of trees, which are 
carried by the rivers from other countries and 
islands, find here at length a resting-place after 
their long wanderings : with these come small 
animals, such as lizards and insects, as the firet 
inhabitants. Even before the trees form a wood, 
the real sea-birds nestle here ; strayed land-birds 
take refuge in the bushes; and at a much later 
period, when the work has been long since com* 

} )leted, man also appears, builds his hut on the 
ruitful soil formed by the corruption of the leaves 
of the trees, and calls himself lord and proprietor 
of this new creation/ According to Professor L. 
Agassiz, the large blocks tom off by the breakers 
are loosened not by shrinkage under the sun’s heat, 
as Chamisso supposed, but by the innumerable 
perforations of various boring molluscs. 

The origin of coral-reefs is a question which has 
at various times given rise to discussion. Accord- 
ing to Chamisso, the corals commenced to grow on 
shoals in the sea — on the tops of submarine moun- 
tains in short. The circular form of the atoll and 
its basin-shaped lagoon he believed to be due to the 
natural growth of the coral. The most vigorous 
growth took place upon the outward edges of the 
reef, where the largest and most massive corals 
flourished. In the interior the coral growth was 
hindered by the accumulation of shells, coral 
debris, and sand swept forward by the waves. The 
reef, therefore, as it approached the surface would 
gradually assume a basin -shape— the outer edges, 
or peripheral and actively growing portion, forming 
the reef — the interior part, where growth was 
retarded or prevented by sediment, &c., forming 
the lagoon. Other writers attempted to account 
for the annular form of atolls by supposing that the 
reefs had grown upwards from the crests of sub- 
marine volcanic craters. The not infrequent occur- 
rence of volcanoes and volcanic islands in the coral 
regions of the Pacific Ocean was thought to favour 
this supposition, but the enormous diameter of 
many atolls seemed to preclude the possibility that 
these larger atolls, at all events, coulu be founded on 
the lips of submarine craters. And when at length 
it was discovered that reef-building corals flourish 
only in comparatively shallow water, this hypo- 
thesis was rejected, since it was extremely unlikely 
that so many submarine volcanic mountains should 
rear their summits just to the limits within which 
the corals could begin their superstructures. 

Darwin, during the famous voyage of the 
Beagle , was naturally fascinated by tlie problem of 
the origin of these remarkable reefs, and while he 
admitted that certain atolls might veiy likely have 
l>een formed in the manner described by Chamisso, 
yet he could not believe it possible tnat a broad 
mountain -summit lay buried at the depth of a few 
fathoms beneath every atoll, and nevertheless that 
throughout the immense areas occupied by many 
of those reefs not one point of rock should project 
above the surface. The theory of subsidence which 
he subsequently advanced seemed to account for 
all the phenomena, and until recently it com- 
manded nearly universal assent. According to 
Darwin, each atoll has passed through the succes- 
sive stages of fringing-reef and barrier-reef. Since 
reef-building corals do not thrive at greater depths 
than 100 feet or thereabout, it is evident that the 
foundations of a coral reef could not have been laid 
in deeper water. And as such moderate depths 
occur only round islands and off the shores of con- 
tinents, the reef-builders would begin their work 
by forming at first a fringing-reef. Slow subsid- 
ence of the sea-bottom is supposed to have super- 
vened ; but while the foundations were being carried 
down, the corals continued to grow upwards, the 
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rising of the reef keeping pace with the sinking of 
the sea-bottom. Thus by-and-by the fringing-reef 
is converted into a barrier-reef. We have now only 
to suppose that the movement of subsidence and 
the labours of the corals continue until the reef- 
encircled island disappears below the waves, and a 
•complete atoll will be the final result. Darwin’s 
views were illustrated and strongly supported by 
Professor J. D. Dana, who accompanied the Wilkes 
exploring expedition round the world in 1838-42, 
while MM. Couthouy and Beete Jukes likewise 
upheld the hypothesis of subsidence. The re- 
searches of Professors L. Agassiz and Le Conte 
amongst the reefs of Florida have shown that 
Darwin’s views are there inapplicable. They 
attribute the formation of the southern portion 
of Florida, which consists of a series of concentric 
barrier-reefs, to the natural growth of the coral 
alone aided by the mechanical action of the sea — 
a view which, stated generally, is the same as that 
held bv Chfunisso. Professor Karl Semper like- 
wise, after examining the reefs of the Pelew Islands, 
came to the conclusion that the form of these reefs 
had been determined by the natural growth of the 
corals, modified by local conditions, which is just 
Chamisso’s explanation. But Darwin had already 
expressly stated that some reefs might have origin- 
ated in the manner suggested by Chamisso ; and 
geologists apparently recognised that the conditions 
of the great Florida reef were hardly analogous to 
the isolated atolls which rise from profound depths 
in the open ocean. 

In 1880, however, Dr John Murray, one of the 
naturalists of the Challenger expedition, published 
another explanation which has given rise to con- 
siderable discussion. He seturns to the old views* 
of Chamisso, maintaining that reefs have grown up 
from the tops of submerged and partially sub- 
merged banks and mountains. To the objection 
that it is hard to believe that so many banks and 
cones should occur just at the proper depth from 
the surface, I)r Murray replies that it is not 
necessary to suppose that all the submarine emin- 
ences were of equal or nearly equal height. Some 
may have risen at first above the level of the sea, 
and subsequently have been reduced by the waves 
and breakers to the condition of shoals ; while 
others that did not reach to the limits within which 
reef-builders live may have been brought up to that 
zone by the accumulation upon them of the hard 
parts of pelagic organisms. For these forms of life 
nourish m extraordinary numbers in the surface- 
waters of the tropics where reefs abound, and as 
they die, their hard parts falling to the bottom will 
accumulate there along with the exuviae of creatures 
living at such depths, until they come to form con- 
siderable deposits. This levelling-up of submarine 
banks to the zone within which coral-builders 
thrive is the most marked feature in Dr Murray’s 
hypothesis. His further account of the mode in 
which atolls and barrier-reefs have been formed is 
a more particular and scientific development of 
Chamisso’s explanation. The growth of a reef is 
regulated by the food-supply of the corals ; those 
snowing on the external parts of the reef are most 
favourably placed in this respect, consequently 
they thrive best, and have the aa vantage over those 
that are glowing in the centre of the reef ; and this 
difference in the rate of growth of the outer and 
inner areas will be intensified as the reef approaches 
the surface. Eventually the corals of the interior 
die, and the dead coral rock is gradually removed 
by the solvent action of the sea- water which 
contains carbonic acid. In this manner the 
reef assumes a basin-shaped form. Fringing-reefs, 
according to Dr Murray, are converted into barrier- 
reefs by the simple outward growth of the coral 
upon a talus of. its own debris, forced off from the 


edge of the reef by the breakers. The lagoon- 
channel that eventually separates the reef from the 
land is formed in the same way as the lagoon of an 
atoll— namely, by the dissolution and removal of 
dead coral rock. Professor A. Agassiz published 
in 1882 an account of his detailed examination of 
the Tortugas and the Florida reefs, in which he 
shows how the bottom of the sea in those regions 
has l>een gradually raised by the accumulation of 
the exnvim and skeletons of massive organisms 
which flourish in prodigious numbers on the sea- 
floor, forming the submarine plateaus known as the 
Florida, Yucatan, and San Pedro banks. He thinks 
it is by the gradual upward growth of such accumu- 
lations that the sea-bottom was eventually raised 
to the zone in which reef-builders thrive. He thus 
arrived independently at the same general con- 
clusion as Dr Murray. 

As recently as 1887 Dr Guppy (q.v.) has given 
the result of his investigations in the Solomon 
Islands, and has vigorously supported the hypo- 
thesis advocated by Murray. He shows that in 
those islands we have elevated reefs which exhibit 
the very structure which we should expect to 
find if the new view of coral-reef structure is 
correct. He found some of those islands largely 
composed of earthy calcareous deposits having the 
same character and origin as the various volcanic 
muds and organic oozes which the Challenger 
expedition dredged at depths varying from 100 to 
2000 fathoms. These deposits reached to heights 
of over 1000 feet, and in some cases denudation lmd 
exposed an underlying nucleus of volcanic rock. 
The earthy calcareous beds were covered with a 
comparatively thin crust of true coral rock. The 
phenomena described by Dr Guppy thus lead to the 
belief that many other atolls may have a similar 
structure. Dr Guppy thinks that the various 
agencies insisted upon by Semper, Murray, and A. 
Agassiz — such as currents and tidal scour, solution 
ami the distribution of food -supply, the repressive 
influence of sediment and the action of the 
breakers— have each played a part in determining 
the form of coral reefs. To the objection that 
some lagoons are deeper than the zone in which 
rcef-corals live, Dr Guppy replies that where the 
submarine slope is moderate, the water clear, and 
breakers of no great size, reef-corals may be found 
flourishing at depths of 50 and even 60 fathoms. 
Whether the explanation advocated by Murray and 
Guppy is destined to lead to the total collapse of 
Darwins hypothesis, is likely to remain for some 
time an unsettled question — some writers holding 
that while Murray’s view may lxs the true explana- 
tion of the origin of many atolls and barrier-reefs, 
it does not forbid the possibility or, as others would 
say, the probability that many other reefs may 
really have been formed, as Darwin supposed, dur- 
ing slow subsidence of the bottom. 

See CaiLENTKBATES, Anemone, Alcyonium; text- 
books of Zoology— Huxley, Claus, Ac. ; Darwin, Dana, 
Murray, Guppy, Ac. on Coral-reefs, and Semper’s Animal 
Life ; Moseley and Quelch Challenger Rep., vols. ii. and 
xvi. ; for skeleton, von Koch, Morphologisches Jahrbuch 
(1870-86); for red coral, Lacaze-Duthiers, Histoire 
Naturellt du Corail (1864); for fossil forms, Zittel’s 
Palceontologie ; systematic works — Dana, Zoophytes 
(1848-49); Milne-Ed wards and Haime, Hist. Nat. des 
Coralliares (1857-60); Koren and Danielssen, Nye 
Alcyonider , Gorgonider og Pennatulider (1883); Koch, 
Monograph on Gorgonida (Naples Station, 1887). 

Coral Fishes ( Squarnipennes ), a name applied 
to a family of bony fishes in the spiny-rayed or 
Acanthopterous order. They are tropical forms, 
abundant about coral-reefs, usually small, with 
short, deep, often brightly coloured bodies. The 
family includes the Archer-fish (q.v.), the very 
beautiful Cluetodons, the genus Clielmo with 
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peculiarly elongated snout, and other interesting 
forms. 

Coral Flower, or Coral Tree ( Erythrina ), 
a tropical and subtropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and shrubs, with long racemes of beautiful 
flowers of a rich dull crimson or a scarlet colour, 
resembling coral. Some species are thorny, and 
are hence used for hedges, notably E. coralloden - 
dr on in the West Indies, and E. Mica in the East. 
The wood is so light and spongy that it is used not 
only for portable objects, such as ladders, but even 
as a substitute for cork. — Jatrophn multi fida, a 
totally different plant, of the order Euphoroiacea?, 
is also sometimes called Coral Tree. 

Coralline ( Cor alii na officinalis ), a limy sea- 
weed, exceedingly common on British coasts, where 
it adds much to the beauty of the rocky pools. It 
is a hardy perennial plant, and envelops the rocks 
and almost any object between tide marks with its 
beautiful branching fronds. In spring it appears 
as a thin crust, with a fresh delicate pinkish or 
purplish colour. With the increasing sunshine it 
grows into prettily jointed and branched tufts, 
spreading like brushwood over the surface of the 
rock. Its purple colour increases in depth, till the 
plant grows old and begins to die ; then the bright- 
ness pales, and the limy incrustation finally remains 
as a white skeleton. The 
purple colour soon fades on 
exposure ; a bright white light 
is produced by holding a piece 
of the alga in a candle flame ; 
an unpleasant smell lingers for 
years about the dried specimen. 
The coralline was formerly re- . 
garded as an animal, ‘ since all 
lime,’ Linmeus said, ‘is most 
truly a product of animals.’ 
But neither for this, nor for 
its supposed medicinal (vermi- 
Portion of Branch of fuge ) virtues was there any 

Coral lina officinalis warrant. Technically, the com- 

magnified. mon coralline, along with a few 

(From Landsborough.) other species, forms a genus of 
alga in the family Coralline, hc, 
the section Rhodosnenneie, and the group Florid eu\ 
Melobesia is an allied form of similar stony char- 
acter. It is sometimes used for manuring fields, 
and is said to have been one of the principal con- 
stituents in the mortar of Iona cathedral. The 
name coralline is sometimes extended vaguely 
to certain Zoophytes or Hydroids (q.v.). See 
Landsliorough’s British Seaweeds , Harvey’s Phyco - 
logia Britannica , Johnston’s British Sponges and 
Corallines . 

Coralline Crag. See Crag and Pliocene. 

Coral Rag?« or Corallian, a group of the 
Oxford or Middle Oolites. See Jurassic System. 

Coral Sea is that section of the Pacific which 
stretches between Australia on the west and the 
New Hebrides on the east. In 1874 the Challenger 
expedition found parts of it to be 14,700 feet deep. 
See Pacific. 

Coral Snake (Elaps), small venomous snakes 
in the same family (Elapuhc) as the Cobra (q.v.). 
The typical species (E. corallinus) frequents woods 
and thickets in South America. Their very small 
mouth makes them less dangerous. The usual 
colour is rich red with black and yellow transverse 
bands, and it is an interesting fact that besides the 
venomous Elaps, at least two other genera occur 
which are quite harmless. These, Mr Wallace 
suggests, probably derive advantage from their 
close resemblance to the venomous forms. 

Coram, Thomas, philanthropist, was bom at 
Lyme Regis, Dorsetshire, in 1667 or 1668. He was 


bred a seaman, and rose to be a merchant captain. 
Already in 1694 we hear of him as settled at 
Taunton, Massachusetts, and engaged in benevolent 
work of various kinds. A few years after he seems 
to have returned to sea, and to have settled in 
London, after suffering shipwreck off Cuxhaven in 
1719. In London he interested himself in the 
settlement of Georgia, and in planting English 
artisans in Nova Scotia ; but he soon oegan his 
long agitation for the foundation of a foundling 
hospital. Children were first admitted in 1741. 
Coram’s portrait was painted by Hogarth, a warm 
patron of his scheme. More thoughtful for others 
than for himself, Coram fell into poverty, from 
which he was relieved in 1745, by an annuity of 
£161 contributed by his friends. He died 29th 
March 1751. 

Cor Anglais* a wind-instrument of the reed 
species, similar in construction to the Oboe (q.v.), 
to which it has the same relation as the Basset-horn 
(q.v.) has to the Clarinet ( q. v. ). It is Usually made 
in the key of F, a fifth lower than the ordinary 
oboe, and has the same range— viz. from E in the 
bass stave to B(> above the treble stave. 

Cora'to, a large town in Southern Italy* on 
a fertile plain, 25 miles west of Bari. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
30,428. 

Corban, properly an offering to God in fulfil- 
ment of any vow. This might either be of some 
possession devoted to God, redeemable by an equiv- 
alent in money, or it might be a pledge to deprive 
one’s self of something lawful in itself, as wine, for a 
longer or shorter period. A man might so interdict 
himself by vow, not only from enjoying anything 
“liiinself, but also from giving it to others, and thus 
many of the old Jews juggled their consciences into 
getting rid of natural responsibilities, as the sup- 
port of decayed parents, and the like. It was this 
miserable selfishness, under the thin garb of re- 
ligious hypocrisy, that our Lord rebukes in the 
Scribes and Pharisees (Matt. xv. 5; Mark, vii. 11). 

Corbeil, a town in the French department of 
Seine-et-Oise, on the Seine, 21 miles S. of Paris by 
rail, with manufactures of clocks, cotton, and paper, 
and large flour-mills and granaries for the supply of 
Paris. Pop. 7541. 

Corbel* in Architecture, a projection of stone 
or wood from the face of a wall, used for supporting 
pillars or other 
superincumbent 
weights. Corbels 
proper were origin- 
ally plain on the 
sides and carved on 
the front only. 

Such were the 
Romanesque cor- 
bels, which are so 
numerous and so 
richly ornamented. 

The carving at first 
resembled the end 
of wooden lieams, 
but gradually all 
sorts of figures were 
introduced, cliiefly 
heads of men and 
animals. Corbels of great size were likewise used 
to carry the projecting parapets of castles. 

Corbet* Richard, poet and bishop, was bom 
in 1582, son of a gardener in Ewell, Surrey. From 
Westminster' School he passed to Broadgates Hall 
(now Pembroke College), next to Christ Church, 
Oxford. He took orders, and had already enjoyed 

{ >referments at Cassington, Oxfordshire, ana Stewke- 
ey, Berkshire, as well as a prebend in Salisbury* 




Corbel : 
Klrkstall Abbey. 
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when in 16120 he was made Dean of Christ Church 
at thirtv-seven. In 1624 lie was appointed to the 
see of Oxford, and translated to that of Norwich 
in 1632. Here he died in 1635, and was buried in 
his cathedral. Corbet’s poetry reflects the cheer- 
ful and genial temper of the man. His longest 
piece is Iter Borecue , an account of the holiday- 
tour of four students ; the best, as well as the best 
known, is the Fairies' Farewell , a singularly sweet 
* and graceful little poem. Corbet was famous 
throughout life for his conviviality and wit. 

Corbie-steps, or Crow-steps, the stepped 
slopes of gables. This is a Scottish term, derived 

no doubt from 
the corbelled 
or projecting 
character of 
the steps, and 
afterwards 
corrupted in- 
to crow-steps 
from the re- 
semblance of 
corbelled to 
corbie or crow. 
The origin of 
this mode of 
finishing a 
gable prob- 
ably arose 
from the steps 
used for pass- 
ing from one 
Corbie-steps, from a house formerly side of the 
in the Castle-wynd, Edinburgh. roof to another 

— the parapet 

defending the passage being stepped in conformity 
with the slope of the stairs. Crow-steps were the 
almost invariable finish of Scottish gables from 
the 14th to the 17th century, and they were also 
much used on the Continent, especially in the Low 
Countries. 

Cor'chorus, a genus of Tiliaceic. C. olitorius 
is widely diffused in tropical countries, being cul- 
tivated both as a pot-herb (Jew's Mallow) and 
on account of its fibre. More important, however, 
in the latter respect, is the closely allied C. vamu- 
laris , which has long been cultivated for its fibre 
in China ( ‘ Chinese Hemp ’ ) ; also in India for 
making Gunny Bags (q.v.), and is now of great 
importance in European manufactures as Jute 
(q.v.). The Japanese shrub, common in gardens 
on account of its pretty double yellow flowers, 
and still frequently called by gardeners C. janoni - 
cuSy really belongs to the Spiraea family of Rosa- 
ce®, and is correctly known as Kcrria japonica . 

Coreyra is the ancient name for Corfu (q.v.). 
Corday d’Armans* Marie Charlotte, 
known an Charlotte Corday, was born at St 
Saturnin, near S6es(Orne), 27th July 1768. The 
descendant of a noble family, with Corneille’s blood 
in her veins, she yet welcomed the Revolution, for 
from Voltaire she had imbibed ‘ philosophic * theories, 
from Plutarch ideas of antique heroism. But she 
was horrified at the monstrosities of the Jacobins ; 
and her hatred of their acts was intensified by 
converse with a party of proscribed Girondists, 
who had fled to Caen in Normandy. She resolved 
to rid her country of one of the heads of the 
Jacobins, and came with that view to Paris. 
Whether to slay Roliespierre or Marat was 
an open question; hut while she debated the 
matter witn herself, a demand of the latter for 
two hundred thousand more victims, marked him 
out for her weapon. Twice she failed to obtain an 
audience, but on the evening of 13th July 1793 she 
was admitted on the plea that she had important 



news from Caen to communicate. She found Marat 
in his bath, and her pretended denunciation of the 
fugitive Girondists, some of whom were her own 
friends, called forth the remark : ‘ They shall re- 
ceive their reward ; I will have them all guillo- 
tined at Paris.’ Straightway she drove her knife 
to his heart ; he died with a stifled cry. Charlotte 
was at once arrested, and brought liefore the Re- 
volutionary Tribunal, where she gloried in the act. 
In the Conciergerie she sat to the artist Hauer; 
on the evening of 17th July she was guillotined. 
The executioner held up her head to the multitude, 
and slapped it ; in the sunset the beautiful dead 
face seemed to blush. See Vatel, Charlotte Corday 
et les Girondins (3 vols. 1872). 

Cordeliers (‘cord -wearers’), the name applied 
in France to the strictest branch of the Franciscans 
(see Obsekvantists ) on account of their wearing a 
girdle of knotted cord. During the Revolution the 
name was applied to the members of a political club 
which was instituted in 1790, and assembled in the 
chapel of a Franciscan monastery. Its leaders 
included Danton, Hubert, Camille Desmoulins, and 
Marat, and for a time it rivalled the more famous 
club of the Jacobins (q.v.). The height of its 
influence was the period of Camille Desmoulins* 
journal, Le Vieux Cordelier. Soon after the fall 
of Danton, the Cordelier club lost its influence, 
and it was insignificant when closed by the Con- 
vention in August 1795. 

Cord-grass ( Sport ina ), a genus of grasses of 
which one species, S. stricta , found in muddy salt- 
marshes, is used for making ropes, on account of 
the toughness of its fibre; in the United States it 
y % is greatly relished by cattle. S. cynosuroidesy a 
. prairie-giass of North America, is used in European 
gardens as a decorative plant. 

Cordia'cesr are simply drupaceous Boragin- 
acea\ Some species are valued for their fruit, 
notably C. sebcstena t the Sebesten plum, of the 
West Indies, C. myxa of Egypt; others for their 
timber, as C. gerascanthus and C. scabia t Spanish 
elm, prince wood, &c. of the West Indies. 

Cordierite, Dichroite, or Iolite, a natural 
silicate of magnesia, alumina, and ferric oxide. 
It crystallises in stout orthorhombic prisms, and is 
of various shades of blue, sometimes with a tinge 
of gray or brown. It exhibits the property of 
dichroism very clearly, often appearing deep blue 
when viewed in the direction of the vertical axis, 
but red or yellow when seen by transmitted light 
at right angles to that direction. 

Cordilleras (lit. ‘chains’), a name applied 
in America to various chains of mountains. The 
Cordilleras of South America are described 
under Andes; and the Rocky Mountains are the 
Cordilleras of North America. Those of Central 
America extend from Darien to the' north of 
Mexico, and gradually increase in elevation from 
the Isthmus ot Panama, until they form magnifi- 
cent plateaus, and reach a height of more than 
17,000 feet in Mexico. See America, Mexico. 

Cor'doba, a central province of the Argentine 
Republic, mostly pampa land, rising to the Sierras 
de Cordoba and de Pocho in the west. Area, 
55,350 sq. m. ; pop. (1887) 380,000. Copper and 
silver are mined, hut cattle-raising and (to a 
small extent) agriculture are the chief industries. 
The climate is healthy, but very dry ; the tem- 
perature ranges from 18° to 107° F. — The 
capital, Cordoba, lies in the valley of the Rio 
Pnmero, 246 miles WNW. of Rosario by rail. It 
is regularly built, with open water-courses running 
through the streets, lias over 10 miles of tramways, 
a cathedral with a fine Moorish exterior, 10 other 
churches, a handsome city-liall, the old university 
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building, with walls from 4 to 6 feet thick, a 
nation fill observatory, and noble baths. The uni- 
versity (1013) sank greatly after the expulsion of 
the Jesuits (1767), until in 1870 several German 
professors settled here. The town possesses also a 
national college, a school of art, and an academy 
of sciences, which publishes a valuable Boletin. 
Founded by Cabrera in 1573, the town was 
famous during the Spanish occupation as a seat 
of learning and the centre of the Jesuit missions 
in South America. It was afterwards falling into 
decay, but the opening of the railway in 1870, with 
the transit trade which this brought, has greatly 
restored its prosperity. In the not months of 
December, January, and February, however, the 
place is a very trying residence. £op. ( 1869) about 
28,500; (1888 ) 68,000. 

Cor'doba* a town of Mexico, 66 miles WSW. 
of Vera Cruz by rail, in a fruitful valley, 3045 feet 
above the sea. Formerly important, it sank greatly 
after the revolution ; but in later years it has in 
some degree recovered its trade. It is surrounded 
by rich coffee- plantations. Pop. (1880) 11,302. 

Cordon, in military operations, is a line of 
sentries within sight of each other inclosing or 
guarding any particular space of ground, to prevent 
the passage of unauthorised persons. If intended 
to guard against contagious diseases, it is called a 
cordon sanitaire. 

Cordon Bleu, originally the ‘blue ribbon’ 
which in France supported the insignia of the Order 
of the Holy Ghost; but playfully transferred to 
good cooks, who after examination received a 
medal, also suspended from a ‘ blue ribbon.’ 


and the Yellow Sea, and separated by the Strait 
of Corea from the Japanese Islands. It has a coast- 
line of about 1740 miles, and a total area of about 
90,000 sq. m. The north boundary line is formed 
by the river Tu-man flowing north-east, and the 
Am-nok flowing south-west from the watershed ttf 
Paik-to-san. The Tu-man, for the last 5 mijes bf 
its course, separates Russian Asia from CtiMu ^ 
belt of land, 5600 sq. m., on the north side has for 
the last three centuries been constituted a neuttal 
zone between Corea and Manchuria, but ia noW 
being gradually encroached upon both from the 
Chinese and Corean side. The east coast is high, 
monotonous, and but slightly indented, with very 
few islands and harbours. The south and w$s fr 
shores are deeply and manifoldly scooped, and beset 
by numberless picturesque islands. From these 
island-fringed shores, especially on the west coast, 
mud-banks extend out to sea beyond sight. While 
the tide on the east coast is very slight — only 2 feet 
at Gensan— it increases on the south a?d west coait 
in a north direction, rising to 33 feet at Chemulpo. 
The rapid rise and fall of tides and the vast area of 
mud left bare at low-water cause frequent fogs, 
and render the numerous inlets little available 
except for native craft. On the west coast the 
rivers are frozen in winter, but the east coast 
is open the whole winter through. Quelpaert, the 
largest island, 40 by 17 miles, lies 60 miles S. of 
the mainland. Port Hamilton, between Quelpaert 
and Corea, was for a time an English possession, 
but in 1886 was «jiven to China. The Russians 
have been credited with a desire to possess the 
magnificent harbour of Port Lazaref, on the Corean 
mainland. See the map of China. 


Cor'dova, or Cordoba, a city of Spain, capital'" _ Occupying about the same latitude as Italy, 
of the province of Cordova, 81 miles ENE. of , Corea is also like Italy hemmed in on the north by 


Seville by rail. It stands on the right bank of the 
Guadalquivir, here crossed by the Moorish ‘ Puente 
Viejo ’ of sixteen arches, and occupies a slope con- 
nected with the Sierra Moreno. The old turreted 
walls inclose gardens and vineyards ; but the 
interior shows narrow and dirty streets. Cordova 
was from the 9th to the close of the 12th century a 
Moorish town of the first rank, renowned for its rich 
mosques and palaces, and still more for its uni- 
versity. Among the principal buildings is the cathe- 
dral, built as a mosque in the 8th century, the most 
magnificent Mohammedan temple in Europe, and 
converted ( 1236) into a Christian church. Cordova 
was at one time celebrated for its manufacture of 
goat leather, called cordovan , whence the term 
cordwatn , but that industry is now almost entirely 
gone from it. Cordovan, still prepared in tlie 
Levant, is used in bookbinding and for finer boots 
and shoes. Cordova has a bishop’s palace, a lyceum, 
a theatre, a fine casino, museum, &c. It manufac- 
tures silverware, silk fabrics, paper hats, &c. 
Called bv the Carthaginians the ‘gem of the 
south,’ Cordova was (152 B.C.) founded by the 
Romans as Corduba. Taken by the Goths in the 
6th century, it fell (711) to the Moors, in whose 
hands it remained till 1236, when Ferdinand III. 
of Castile struck it a blow from which it has never 
recovered. In 1808 Cordova was taken and plun- 
dered by the French. Cordova was the birthplace 
of the ]>oet Lucan, and the philosophers Seneca and 
Averroes. Pop. (1885) 48,711. — The province of 
Cordova has an area of 5190 sq. in., and a pop. 
(1877) of 401,660. See Andalusia. 

Corduroy, a ribbed kind of fustian, a cotton 
stuff made after the fashion of velvet. See 
Fustian. 

Corea (native name Choson , ‘Morning Calm’), 
a kingdom on the east coast of Asia, stretching as 
a peninsula from 34° 30' to 43° N. lat. , and from 124° 
30 A to 130° 30' E. long., between the Sea of Japan 


alpine ranges, and traversed from north to south 
by a branch chain. From the north the chain runs 
close to the coast, till, about the 37th parallel, it 
trends inland. The chain rises in elevation from 
the north to the centre, throwing out feelers to the 
west which break up the country into a series of 
narrow valleys debouching on the sea. Precipitous 
on the east, the chain slopes towards the broader 
west side, which is accordingly the more developed 
part ; though Kycing-sang province in the south- 
east is one of the richest in Corea. Corea is on the 
whole very mountainous. Among the summits are 
Hien-fung, measured from sea at 8114 feet high, 
though later travellers deem this height an exagger- 
ation ; Mount Popoff, at 37th parallel ; Coxcomb, 
north-east of Seoul ( Sfiul ), rises to 4800 feet. The 
mountains are mostly of primary rock; those of 
Hwang- liai-do are, however, niesozoic, and about 
the centre are lava and volcanic rocks. The chief 
rivers on the west coast are Keum, navigable for 
boats drawing 4J feet 30 miles up ; Han, navigable 
to a little above Seoul, 80 miles ; Tai-dong, navi- 
gable to Phyong-yang, 75 miles ; Am-nok, far the 
greatest, navigable to aliove Wi-won, 175 miles. 
Flowing through beautiful well-timbered moun- 
tains, the Am-nok has many affluents, and in the 
summer floods its waters rise to full 40 feet even 
where a mile or more wide. In the south-east the 
Nak-tong is navigable for boats drawing 4J feet for 
140 miles up. 

The climate is healthy, bracing in the north, but 
colder in winter and hotter in summer than in cor- 
responding European latitudes. The heat is tem- 
pered by sea-breezes, but in the narrow inclosed 
valleys becomes very intense. The Han is frozen 
in winter so as to be available at Seoul, where it is 
400 yards broad, for cart traffic three months in the 
year. The Tu-man is usually frozen five months 
in the year. Various kinds of timber- trees abound, 
except in the west, where wood is scarce, and is 
sparingly used ; and in other parts the want of coal 
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has caused the wasteful denudation of many hill- 
sides* The fauna is very considerable, and besides 
tigers, leopards, deer, includes pigs, tiger-cats, 
badgers, foxes, beavers, otters, martens, and a 
gjreat variety of birds* Among the products are 
*ic$, wheat, beans, cotton, hemp, maize, millet, 

' perilla. Ginseng grows wild in the Kan- 

' m mountains, and is alio much cultivated about 
Kal-adng, the duties upon it, notwithstanding much 
smuggling, yielding about half a million dollars 
annually* The domestic animals are few. The 
cattle are excellent (the bull being the usual beast 
‘ of burden), the ponies veiy small out hardy, fowls 
good, pigs inferior. Iron ores of excellent quality 
are mined ; and there are copper-mines in several 

f laces. The output of silver is very small; in 
880 the customs* returns showed the value of gold 
exported that year to be 503,296 dollars. The 
principal industries are the manufacture of paper, 
mats woven of grass, split bamboo blinds, oil-paper, 
and silk. The total value of the foreign imports in 
1887 was £469,260, two* thirds representing cotton 
goods ; the native exports reached £136,666, chiefly 
beans and cowhides. The foreign vessels entering 
the treaty ports in 1886 were 557 of 161,901 tons, 
and dealing 560 of 162,434 tons. Three-fourths of 
the trade is with Japan, and over a fifth with 
China ; British goods go by way of these countries. 
Business has hitherto been done chiefly by barter, 
imports being exchanged largely for gold dust, and 
Japanese silk piece goods beinj? a current exchange 
for trade inland ; but in 1888 the mint at Seoul was 
approaching completion, and a beneficial effect on 
commerce is anticipated from the introduction of a 
convenient and sufficient coinage. Seoul is con- 
nected with Tabu and Port Arthur by telegraph. 

The population is variously estimated at from 
eight to ten millions, of a mainly Mongolian type, 
though some assume that there is a Caucasic ele- 
ment in the stock. Hair not quite black, and even 
blue eyes and an almost English style of face are 
met with. The language is intermediate Ixjtween 
Mongolo-Tartar and Japanese, polysyllabic and 
agglutinating. It has an alphabetic system of its 
own ; but Chinese characters have taken the place 
of Corean in official writing and correspondence. 
A grammar and dictionary by Ridel were published 
at Yokohama in 1879. The philosophy of Corea is 
Confucian, but in spite of great restrictions on Bud- 
dhism there are numerous Buddhist monasteries. 
Evidence of other religion exists in the miriok , half- 
length human figures carved in stone. The govern- 
ment is an hereditary and absolute monarchy, and 
carried on through three ministers, besides whom 
are ministers of six departments. Caste is very 
powerful, and no office of even only local importance 
is held by others than a noble. There is strictly no 
well-to-do middle class, those who are not officials 
being cultivators. In some districts the lower 
classes live in a very squalid condition, and mud- 
hovels thatched with straw are the usual houses 
everywhere; but beggars are rare, and absolute 
distress is seldom met with. Corea is divided into 
eight provinces or Do; three on the east and five on 
the west coast. Seoul, the capital, has a pop. of 
about 240,000. Pliyong-yang, 36 miles from the sea, 
on the Tai-dong, has a pop. of over 20,000. It is 
the centre of a silk industry, and 20 miles off, at 
Keum-san, are gold- washings. Kai-song is import- 
ant as the capital of the old dynasty, and for its 
cultivation of ginseng. 

The earliest records of Corea carry us back to 
1122 B.C., when Ki-tze with 5000 Chinese colonists 
brought to Corea Chinese arts and politics. Down 
to modern times Corea has remained perfectly 
secluded. Almost the first knowledge of Corea 
obtained bv Europe was through the shipwreck of 
some Dutchmen on the coast in 1653. The mis- 


sionary De Cespedes had, however, entered Corea 
at the end of the 16th century, and from 1777 other 
missionaries followed. In 1835 M. Maubant gained 
a footing in Corea, but in 1866, after thousands of 
converts had been put to death, the only three 
Catholic missionaries left had to flee for their lives. 
To avenge the death of the Catholics the French 
sent an expedition, which was, however, repulsed, 
while a stranded American schooner was burned 
with her crew in sight of Phyfing-yang. In 1871 
the United States was baffled in the attempt to 
obtain redress. Japan was the first to effect a foot- 
ing in Corea in 1876, when a treaty was concluded 
between the two countries. Corea followed this 
up by treaties with China and the United States in 
1882; with Germany and Great Britain, 1883 ; with 
Italy and Russia, 1884 ; and with France, 1886. The 
three ports opened to foreign trade are Chemulpo, 
Fusan, and Gen-san. The new policy has led to 
discontent ; and there was an insurrection in 1884. 
A rumour that Russia was alxmt to establish a pro- 
tectorate over Corea in 1888 was officially denied. 

See D$llet, ffiatoire de VEglise de CorSe (Paris, 1874); 
Opperfc, A Forbidden Land (Lond. 1880); J. Ross, 
History of Corea (Lond. 1880); Griffis, Corea , the 
Hermit Nation (New York, 1882), and Corea , Without 
and Within (1885); Lowell, Chosbn (Lond. 1886); W. 
R. Carles, Life in Corea (Lond. 1888). 

Core'goillis, a genus of fishes in the salmon 
family, including numerous species found in fresh 
water aud sometimes in the sea, especially near the 
coast. The body is compressed, the scales are of 
medium size, the teeth small or degenerate. They 
inhabit Arctic and north temperate regions, rang- 
ing from North America to Siberia. Their haunts 
are in deep water, except at spawning time ; they 
feed principally on small crustaceans. They are 
good for eating. C. oxyrhynchus in the Baltic and 
the south-east of the North Sea, C. lavarctus in the 
Baltic, C. fera in most Swiss lakes, C. clupeoides 
in British lakes (the ‘fresh- water herring’ or 
‘powan* of Loch Lomond), C. iwllan (the ‘pollan’) 
in Ireland, C. lueidus y &c. ( the ‘ herring-salmon * ), 
and C. sctpidus' or albas ( the inuch-esteemed ‘ white 
fish’) from North American lakes, are common 
representatives of the genus. 

Corelli, Arcangelo, surnamed * II divino,* an 
Italian musical composer, was born at Fusignano 
in the Bolognese in 1653. He visited Palis and 
Germany as a violin-player, but ultimately settled 
at Rome, where he was warmly befriended by Car- 
dinal Ottoboni. His compositions, including con- 
certos, sonatas, and minor pieces for the violin, 
mark an epoch in chamber music, and hod great 
influence on later composers, as Bach. A selection 
of his sonatas was edited by Joachim. He died 
18th January 1713. 

Corentyn* a river of South America, rising in 
1° 50' N. lat. , and flowing northward to the Atlantic 
between British and Dutch Guiana. It forms an 
estuary 25 miles wide, and for 150 miles is navigable 
for boats. See Guiana. 

Corfc Castle, a village-borough of Dorset- 
shire, in the ‘ Isle ’ of Purbeck, 4 miles SE. of 
Wareham. Its famous castle, dating from early 
Norman times, is the traditional scene of the 
murder of King Edward the Martyr, by his step- 
mother Elfrida (979); and more than twenty 
knights, ‘most noble and valorous in anus,* were 
done to death within its walls by King John. In 
1643 it was gallantly defended by Lady Bankes for 
six w eeks against 600 Roundheads. Taken through 
treachery two years later, it w*as dismantled ; and 
its beautiful ruins, with their ‘hanging towers,* 
cover nearly 3J acres. Pop. of parish, 1777. See 
histories of Corfe Castle by G. Bankes (1853) and 
T. Bond (1884). 
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Corfu, the most northerly and largest of the 
Ionian Islands, at the entrance to the Adriatic 
Sea, separated from the coast of Albania by a 
channel from 2 to 12 miles broad, is 40 miles long 
from north-west to south-east by 3J to 20 miles 
broad; area, 270 sq. m. ; pop., mostly Greeks, 
78,024. The island is traversed by mountains, 
bare and rocky in their upper slopes, culminating 
in Pantocrator, 2997 feet high, at ,the north-east 
end. The surface is largely covered with luxuriant 
groves of olive, cypress, and ilex. The winters are 
rainy, the summers hot and dry. The principal 
products are olives and wine, oranges, citrons, figs, 
carob, silk, and honey. Maize is the chief cereal, 
but yields only about a quarter of the consumption. 
Goats are numerous, but there are no cattle and so 
no butter, the substitute for which is olive-oil, the 
principal export of Corfu. Wine is also exported 
to Austria-Hungary and Italy. There is no proper 
agriculture. Pishing, too, is left to the Albanians 
and Italians. The minerals are sulphur, salt, coal, 
and marble. The principal town, Corfu, having 
16,515 inhabitants, is finely situated on the east 
coast, and has a good harbour in direct steam com- 
munication with Alexandria, Athens, Trieste, Italy, 
and England. Corfu is the seat of a Greek arch- 
bishop and of a Catholic bishop, and has a royal 
palace, an Ionian academy, founded by Lord Guild- 
ford in 1823, with a library of 35,000 volumes, a 
gymnasium, theatre, &c. The town underwent 
great improvements during the British protectorate, 
but there is still room for improvement. The 
ancient name of the island is Corcyra, but from its 
shape it was also called Drcpane, or ‘sickle.’ It 
has been incorrectly identified with the Homeric 
Scheria. About 734 B.c. the Corinthians planted a 
colony here, which, by its commerce, growing rich 
and powerful, fought with the mother-country ( 665 
B.C.) the first sea-battle on record. After many 
vicissitudes, Corfu fell under the Roman dominion 
(229 B.C.). For the more modern history, see 
Ionian Islands. 

€ori, a town of South Italy, 30 miles SE. of 
Rome, with a population of 5500. It preserves 
the name and occupies the site of Cora , one of the 
oldest cities of Latium. The ancient remains still 
existing include those of the old walls, temples of 
Hercules and of the Dioscuri, and a fine bridge. 

Coriander ( Coriandnnn sativum ), an annual 
plant of the natural order Umbelliferie, with 
branching stem, I to 2 feet high, the lower leaves 
bipinnate, the upper leaves more compound, and 
globose fruit. It is a native of the south of 
Europe and of the East, and has long been cul- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit; and has thus 
become naturalised in some parts of England, 
although its fruit ( coriander seed ) is much less used 
in Britain than in Germany and some other Euro- 
pean countries. The whole plant, when fresh, has 
a very offensive smell ; but the ripe and perfectly I 
dry fruit has an agreeable aromatic smell and a | 
sweetish aromatic taste. It is used in medicine as 
a carminative, and as a corrective of certain purga- 
tives ; also in domestic economy as an aromatic, 
being very often mixed with bread in the north of 
Europe ; spirituous liquors are flavoured with it ; 
and confectioners cover it with sugar to make a 
well-known kind of comflt. In the south of Eng- 
land it is common to sow coriander and caraway 
together, the coriander yielding a crop in the first 
year, and the caraway in years following. Cori- 
ander delights in a rich soil, and is much cultivated 
and used in India. 

Corigliano, a town in the Italian province of 
Cosenza, on the slopes of a castle-crowned hill, 

4 miles from the Gulf of Taranto. Pop. 12,271, 
mostly employed in cultivating the vine and corn. 


CoringfL a seaport in Godavari district, 
s ta nds at the northern mouth of 'the Gb^avanf; 
River, 8 miles S. of Cocanada. It has dealing#^ 
much owing to the obstruction of its harbour Mf 
a bar, and to its having been twice overwhelmed; 
by a tidal wave— in 1787 and 1832. Pop. 4307. : ' ’ ’ V' 

Corinna (sumamed Muia , ‘the fly *), a Greet 
lyric poetess, a native of Tanagra, in Boeotia, who 
flourished about 500 B.c. She is said to have, 
instructed Pindar, and to have vanquished hin* 
in a poetic contest. Only a few fragments .of 
her work remain, collected by Bergk in his LyrM t 
Poetce Grceci (Leip. 1843).— Madame de StaSTs 
Corinne was an Italian improvisatrice. For her, see 
Vernon Lee’s Studies of Italy in the 18 th Century . 

Corintll, a city of Greece, celebrated in anti- 
quity, situated on the rocky isthmus of Corinth 
(3$ miles wide, and 262 feet high), which connects 
the Peloponnesus with the mainland. The city 
lay under the northern declivity of the mountain 
(1886 feet high, and forming one of tfie strongest 
natural fortifications in the world ) on which stood 
its citadel ( Acrocorintlius ), and had three harbours, 
Leclucuin, to the west, on the Gulf of Corinth ; 
Cenchrae and SchGDnus, to the east, on the Saronic 
Gulf. Its position, midway between the ^Egean 
and Adriatic Seas, was exceptionally advantageous 
for trade. It was as easy to transport goods across 
the narrow isthmus — called by Pindar 4 the bridge 
of the untiring sea ’—as it was difficult to round 
the Peloponnesus. In its western harbour lay the 
ships of Italy, Sicily, and Spain ; and to Cenchreae 


Phrygian slaves. The exports of Corinthian 
manufacture were chiefly productions of art, such 
as statues, pictures, vases, pillars, and vessels of 
metal and earthenware. Syracuse, Molycria, 
Sollium in Acarnania, Ambracia, Anactorium, 
Leucas, Corcyra, Epidamnus, Apollonia, and 
Potidma were among the colonies of Corinth. 
At its most flourishing period it is said to have 
had a population of 300,000, with more than half 
a million slaves employed in the fleet and in the 
colonies in the Mediterranean. It was at Corinth 
that the first triremes were built, and the first 
naval battle of the Greeks was fought between the 
fleets of Corinth and its colony Corcyra ( see CORFU). 

According to legend, the city of Corinth (anciently 
called Ephyre ) was founded about 1350 B.c. by the 
iEolian Sisyphus, whose descendants ruled the 
country round till conquered by the Dorians under 
the Heraclid Aletes in 1074. Monarchy was abol- 
ished in 748, and an oligarchy of 200 families lasted 
till 657, when it was overthrown by Cypselus. He 
and his son Periander (629-585) greatly extended 
the city’s industry and trade. In 582 the old Dorian 
constitution was restored. Corinth, which had 
formerly been the ally of Athens, after the Persian 
wars became jealous of the increasing power and 
commerce of the Athenians, and joined the league 
of the Dorian states. It wagea an unsuccessful 
war on Athens in 458, and incited the Pelopon- 
nesians to begin (431) the Peloponnesian war (4ee 
Greece ). In 395, at the instigation of Persia, it 
entered into an alliance with Thebes, Athens, and 
Argos against Sparta, and the ‘Corinthian War* 
began, which ended with the Peace of Antalcidas 
(387), dividing the supremacy of Greece between 
Persia and Sparta. Timopfianes made himself 
master of Corinth in 366, but was overthrown and 
murdered by his patriotic brother Timoleon. The 
assemblies of the Greeks that appointed Philip and 


assemblies of the Greeks that appointed Philip and 
Alexander of Macedon the leaders against Persia, 
were held at Corinth in 338 and 336. Under the 
Macedonian supremacy it was occupied by a strong 
garrison. After the expulsion of the Macedonians it 




the Achaean league (243), of which it formed 
';!MlitwxK'toi46 B.G., when it was utterly destroyed 
Romans under Muinmius. Exactly a cen- 
ta^ afterwards Corinth was rebuilt by Julius 
C&$4r» new-named Colonia Julia Corint/ius, and 
popM with veterans and the descendants of 
freeamen ; and under Augustus and his successors 
it quickly became once more ‘the citadel and star 
of Greece.’ It reached almost its old importance 
as a trading and manufacturing town, and centred 
in' itself the traffic that had formerly belonged to 
Athens and Delos. About sixty or seventy years 
before its completion by Hadnan, it was visited 
by St Paul, who, during a sojourn of a year and a 
half, planted a Christian cnurch in Corinth, to 
which he addressed two of his epistles. The city 
was (from 27 A.D.) the seat of the pro-consul of the 
Roman province of Achaia, and the re^or&tion of 
the Isthmian Games brought to it multitudes of 
Greeks from all parts of tiie Roman empire. 

The Corinthians were devoted to the worship of 
the deities ^)f love and of the sea. Aphrodite’s 
temple was the oldest and the holiest in Greece. 
In her rites at Corinth, Pluenician influence is 
distinctly traceable. According to Strabo, in the 
most flourishing period of the city more than 
1000 hierodouloi were k°pt there — ‘ a source of 
much danger to strangers as of lustre and credit 
to the service of the goddess.* It was at 
Corinth, where unbridled licentiousness received 
such religious consecration, that the Apostle 
Paul wrote his description of heathen corruption 
in the Epistle to the Romans. Nowhere in the 
Hellenic world was licentiousness so prevalent. 
‘The vices of the Greeks were notorious in the 
Roman empire, the Corinthian vices even in Greece.* . 
With all the artistic, skill and culture of the 
Corinthians, and the lavish expense at which they 
adorned their wealthy city, they showed but little 
creative power in art, and ‘among the illustrious 
writers of Greece, not a single Corinthian appears.’ 
Yet Corinth produced the painters Ardices, Cleo- 

? hantus, and Cleanthes ; the statesmen Periander, 
‘hidon, Philolaus, and Timoleon ; Arion, the in- 
ventor of the dithyramb ; and was the abode in his 
later life of the cynic philosopher, Diogenes. 

Corinth was spoiled by Gothic liordes at the end 
of the 3d century, by Alaric in 396, and by the 
Slavs in the 8tli century. In 1205 it was taken by 
the Franks, and from them it fell back into the 
hands of the eastern emperors, from whom in 
1459 it was wrested by the Turks. It was held by 
the Venetians from 1699 to 1715, when it was 
retaken by the Turks, under whom it sank to a 
miserable village. After being delivered from 
Turkish domination in 1822, Corinth slowly in- 
creased from 1830 till the 21st February 1858, when 
it was utterly destroyed by an earthquake. The 
town has since been rebuilt in a more convenient 
position, 3 miles to the north-east. Its population 
is now 3000. A mile and a half east-north-east 
of New Corinth, on the Gulf of Lepanto (anciently 
Gulf of Corinth ), is the western mouth of the canal 
through the isthmus. Two new towns have been 
laid out at its east and west mouths, the eastern 
named Isthmia, the western Posidonia. See Canal, 
Vol. II. p. 699. 

Corinth, capital of Alcorn county, Mississippi, 
on two railways, 93 miles E. by S. of Memphis. 
Here General Rosecrans gained a decisive victory 
over the Confederates, October 3-4, 1862. Pop. 
2275. 

Corinthians, First and Second Epistles 
TO the, two writings forming part of the New 
Testament Canon, addressed by the Apostle Paul 
to the Christian church which he had founded at 
Corinth (q.v.) during his sojourn there, in part of 


52, the whole of 53, and 4 part of 54 A.D* Paul had 
been succeeded at Corinth by Apolloe, and Apollos 
by certain Judaising teachers, and the ehuren had 
become divided into four parties (1 Cor* i. 12). 
The First Epistle— wliich contains a reference to 
another epistle which preceded it, but has not been 
preserved (1 Cor. v. 9, 10)— was written from 
Ephesus in the spring of 57 or 58, and was occa- 
sioned by the reports which Paul had received from 
‘those of the household of Chloe * ( 1 Cor. i. 11) 
about these divisions. It was intended also to 
correct various abuses, and answer certain ques- 
tions which the Corinthian Church had asked him 
by letter ( 1 Cor. vii. 1 ; viii. 1 ; xii. 1 ; &c.). 

The reports brought by Titus of the condition 
and disposition of trie Corinthian Church, and. of 
the impression made on it by the previous epistle, 
induced Paul to write the Second. In this he ap- 
pears to many scholars to refer to a second visit he 
had paid to Corinth ( 2 Cor. xii. 14 ; xiii. 1 ) some time 
between the first visit and our First Epistle — though 
by others this supposed second visit is much dis- 

S uted— urges a collection for the mother-church at 
eruaalem (2 Cor. viii. and ix. > ; endeavours to 
remove certain scandals that still existed, and to 
re-establish his apostolic authority, which had 
been contested by the schismatic teachers; and 
expresses his intention to pay another visit to 
Corinth. The epistle was written from Macedonia 
in the autumn of the same year (57 or 58 A.D.). 
The two epistles are unquestionably genuine, and 
show in the clearest light the personal character of 
the writer and the inner life of the primitive , 
Gentile Church. ‘We are hero,’ says Stanley, 

‘ and (as far as the epistles are concerned ) here 
only, allowed to witness the earliest conflict of 
^Christianity with the culture and vices of the 
ancient classical world. ... It is the Apostle of 
the Gentiles, as it were, in his own peculiar sphere 
—in the midst of questions evoked by his own 
peculiar mission— watching over churches of his 
own creation.’ 

The best of the special commentaries on both 
epistles are those of Meyer (6th ed. 1881 ), Holsten, 
Das Evany eliufn des Paul us (vol. i. 1880); Godet 
( English trans. in Clark s ISeries, 2 vole. ) ; Stanley 
(5th ed. 1882); and Beet (3d ed. 1885); on the 
First Epistle singly, those of Heinrici (1880) and 
Lias (1886); and on the Second, that of Klopper 
(1874). 

Coriola'nus, Caius or CNiEus Marcius, a 
Roman patrician, sumamed Coriolanus from his 
heroism at the capture of the Volscian town of 
Corioli ( 493 B.c. ). Of a proud and haughty spirit, he 


was strongly opposed to the plebeians, who refused 
to elect him when a candidate for the consulship. 
After this, during a time of famine, he argued in 
the senate against a gratuitous distribution of the 
corn which had arrived from Sicily, unless the 
plebeians should give up their tribunes, but lately 
instituted. For this he was impeached, and 
banished. He took refuge among the Yolscians, 
whom he aided in their war with the Romans. His 
victories at the head of his Volscian troops alarmed 
the Romans, who, on his approach to their city, 
sent a variety of deputations to plead with him. 
He was dew to every entreaty. At last, the 
noblest matrons of Rome, headed by his old mother 
Veturia, and his wife Volumnia, leading her two 
children, came to his tent. (Shakespeare follows 
Plutarch in calling the mother Volumnia, while 
the wife is Virguia.) Their tears cooled his 
fierce desire to be revenged on those who had dis- 
honoured him, and he led back the Volsci to their 
own territories. Shakespeare’s Coriolanus is a 
stately and impressive drama, its hero a magnifi- 
cent creative realisation of the haughty but noble 
aristocrat of Plutarch’s story. 
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CORK 


Cork (Span, corc/io , from Lat. cortex ) is the 
extraordinarily developed corky layer ( see below, 
and article Bark ) of the bark of the Cork-tree or 
Cork -oak (Querents suber) of the Mediterranean. 
Spain and Portugal chiefly supply the world with 
cork. The cork-tree is not of great size, generally 
20 to 60 feet high, the trunk often 3 feet in diameter, 
much branched, with ovate-oblong evergreen leaves, 
entire or serrate. The acorns are edible, and re- 
semble chestnuts in taste. The tree is usually 
twenty or twenty-five years old before it yields a 
gathering of cork, and attains an age of 150 years. 
The first produced ( Virgin Cork ) is of little value, 
but is removed in order that the next production may 
be better, for every successive formation is superior 
to that which preceded it, and it is not till the third 
gathering that cork of the highest quality is ob- 
tained. About every eight or ten years a crop is 
taken ; but the improvement is being introduced of 
leaving the loosened cork-layer for some months as 
a protective jacket upon the tree. The cork-cam- 
bium is thus protected from the sun and the attacks 
of insects, and the new growth is thus both more 
rapid and of finer quality. In stripping oft* the 
cork, longitudinal and transverse incisions are made 
to the proper depth, and each niece is then cut 
away from the tree by a curved knife with two 
handles, like that of a cooper. The pieces are 
soaked in water, pressed flat, dried, and super- 
ficially chaired, to remove decayed parts and con- 
ceal blemishes, before they are packed in bales for 


ceal blemishes, before they are packed in bales for 
the market. Besides the use or cork for stopping 
bottles, casks, &c. , it is much used, on account of 
its lightness, for floats of nets, life- belts, &c. ; and 
on account of its impermeability to water, and 
its being a slow conductor of heat, inner soles of 
shoes are made of it. All these uses are men-'' 
tioned by Pliny ; but the general employment of 
corks for glass bottles appears to date only from 

the 15th century. 

_ u The Spanish Black 

e used by painters is 

made by burning 
T \ Vj cork-parings in closed 
r vessels. Cork -waste 

P r is also utilised for 

L many objects, and 
most largely in the 
! ^ y —a | manufacture of lino- 

JkJ The cork-tree is 

Y -m X. occasionally planted 

~~jr \ iju, — f in England ; it has 

r been found to do well 

in some parts of the 

A It "'" The wood of some 

L* trees possesses the 
1 w cellular sponginess, 

Formation of Cork in a branch lightness, and elasti- 
of Black Currant, one year city 0 f cork in such a 
oW ( mag. 350 diameters) : degree as to l)e some- 

e, epidenms ; b, bast-cells; pr, cor- + : R11 lwtitn+prl fnr 
tical parenchyma; k, tlie cork- ? n ! ies substituted lor 
cells formed from c, cork- cam- it in many of its uses, 
bium. (Sachs.) as that of the Anona 

pal ustris (Corkwood 

or Alligator Apple) in the West Indies, &c. 

As already mentioned under Bark (q.v.), cork is 


by no means botanically the exceptional product it 
seems from the practical or popular point of view. 
The epidermis being usually only a single layer of 


definitely formed cells, it is insufficient either for 
covering or protection in almost all conditions of 
continuous growth and exposure to climate (the 
mistletoe being rather a less developed type than a 
true exception among woody plants, since its deeper 
ordinary epidermic cells never lose the power of 
multiplication ). In sections of the young shoots of 


dicotyledonous trees or shrubs this provision for 
replacing the epidermis can be beautifully traced ; 
a layer of cells iust outside the cellular envelope, 
the so-called cork-cambium, is seen to have already 
formed an appreciable thickness of cork-cells, easily 
recognised by their prismatic shape, tolerably 
regular vertical series, and thin walls. As the 
stem grows older the epidermis wears off and the 
cork-layer thickens, while the access of air to the 
living cellular envelope below is permitted by the 
occurrence of spaces empty or filled only with 
looser tissue, the Lenticels (q.v.), which, of course, 
become represented by the deep air-channels so 
obvious in the inferior quality of cork. 

Cork-cutting.-— The bark, after being cut into 
square pieces or sheets, is pressed to remove its 
natural curvature and flatten it. If it is found that 
simple preMure has not flattened it sufficiently, it 
is heated on the convex side, and the contraction 
thus produced straightens it. It is then cut into 
slips, and these slips into squares, according to the 
required size of the corks. These are* rounded by 
the cork-cutter by means of a broad sharp knife ; 
the cork is rested" against a block of wood, and the 
knife pushed forward, its edge at the same time 
being made to describe a circular curve. The knife 
requires continual sharpening ; the workman has a 
board before him on which the knife is rubbed on 
each side after every cut. But cork-cutting is now 
largely done by machinery ; in the United States 
the process has been carried to great perfection. 
Corking-machines are ingeniously contrived to 
force the cork into the neck of the bottle, and, if 
necessary, to wire it down. For rock cork , see 
Asbestos. 

Cork, a maritime county in Munster, the south- 
most and largest of the Irish counties. Greatest 
length from east to west, 110 miles; greatest 
breadth, 70; average, 34. Area, 2890 sq. miles. 
Cork is hilly, with great variety of surface. The 
west part is rocky, mountainous, wild and boggy ; 
the east and south, rich, fertile, and picturesque. 
The ranges ran east and west, except the Boglira 
Mountains, between the Lee and Blackwater. 
The coast is bold and rocky, and from its indenta- 
tions, 250 miles long ; the bays, which run 3 to 25 
miles inland, admitting large vessels. The chief 
bays are Bantry, Dunmanus, Baltimore, Glandore, 
Clonakilty, Kinsale, Cork Harbour, and Youghal. 
There are many isles oft* the coast, including 
Cape Clear Island, which lies in 51° 25' N. lat., 
and 9° 30' W. long., and, with the exception of 
a rock 4 miles to the SSW., is the sojithmost 
point in Ireland. In the west, Cork is divided 
from Kerry by a range of Silurian clay-slate 
running north-east ana north, the chief points 
being 1200 to 2240 feet high. This range sends 
offshoots to the east, which divide the county 
into the parallel basins of the three chief rivers of 
Cork, the Blackwater, Lee, and Bandon : the lower 
parts of these basins are well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. The Lower Carboniferous limestone forms 
the largest lowland tracts and valleys of the county. 
Part of the Munster coalfield occupies 400 sq. m. m 
the north-west. Cork has many small lakes in the 
west. One of these lies at the source of the Lee, 
amid wild, picturesque scenery, with the ruins of 
a chapel on an islet frequented by pilgrims. The 
chief mineral productions are coal and iron, copper, 
barytes, limestone, fine dark-gray and also red 
marble rich in fossil shells, fullers’ earth, brick- 
clay, marl. There is a thermal magnesian spring 
at Mallow. The climate is moist, but genial. The 


large quantities of milk. Of the total area, about 
30 per cent, is under crops. The chief manufactures 
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are leather, tweed, whisky, porter ; and the chief 
exports provisions. Pop. (1841) 854,118; (1851) 
653,180; (1871) 517,076; (1881) 495,607, of whom 
90*8 per cent, are Catholics. Formerly Cork 
county sent two members to parliament, besides 
two for the city, and four for minor boroughs. 
Since 1885 the county returns seven members, the 
city two ; and Bandon, Mallow, Kinsale, and 
Youghal have been absorbed in the county. The 
antiquities of Cork are stone circles and altars, two 
round towers, circular earthworks or raths ; ruins 
of abbeys and churches, chiefly built by descendants 
of the English invaders under Henry II. ; and 
many ancient castles or square towel's. 

Cork, a city and parliamentary borough of 
j Ireland, capital of County Cork, and a county in 
itself, on the Lee, 11 miles above its mouth, and 
166 SW. of Dublin by rail. Standing in the centre 
of a picturesque valley, it is built in part on an 
island, or group of islands, formerly a swamp, 
which the word Cork , Corcoch , or Corraig implies ; 
in part, dh the north and south slopes of the 
river-banks. The houses are generally of old red 
sandstone. Nine bridges cross the river to the 
central islands. There is a spacious public park 
of about 400 acres, the chief use of which is as 
a racecourse, and a walk known as the Mar- 
dyke, above a mile long, lined by noble elms, on 
the west of the city. There is also a beautiful 
public cemetery. Cork has a pleasant picturesque - 
ness from its uneven ground, irregular streets, 
intersecting river, and overhanging heights. The 
chief buildings are St Anne Shandon’s Church, 
with a tower 170 feet high ; the Protestant Cathe- 
dral, Early English in style, erected since 1865 
at a cost of £100,000 ; several Catholic churches ; 4 
monasteries ; 2 nunneries ; the bishop’s palace ; the 
Queen’s College, a line Tudor-Gothic quadrangular 
building, opened in 1849 ; the Schools of Science 
and Art, erected mainly through the munificence of 
a citizen, Mr W. H. Crawford. The banks of the 
Lee above and below Cork are richly planted, and 
studded with villas. The Lee in both branches 
is navigable to about a mile above the city, and a 
large sum has been expended on the improvement 
of the navigation by the harbour commissioners. 
The extent of the quays is now above 4 miles, and 
ships of 2000 tons reach them. Cork harbour, 
noted for its size and safety, is a basin of 10 
sq. ru. , formed by the estuary of the Lee. It could 
contain the whole British navy, and has been 
the main source of the rise and progress of the 
city. It is the port of call for the transatlantic 
steamers plying between Liverpool and New York, 
the vessels of seven different lines touching each 
week to embark or discharge mails and passengers. 
The estuary contains several large isles, rising 
abruptly and high above the water, with narrow 
channels between them. The entrance is by a 
channel two miles by one, defended by batteries. 
Carlisle Fort on the east side, and Camden Fort 
on the west, while Spike Island, now called Fort 
Westmoreland, commands the entrance. In these 
forts some of the heaviest ordnance in the king- 
dom may be found, Camden in addition possessing 
a torpedo and submarine battery of immense 
destructive power. Spike Island has ceased to be 
a convict establishment, and is used now as a 
military depdt. Adjoining the island of Haul bow- 
line, on which are erected extensive government 
stores, is a large government dock, where vessels of 
the British fleet may be repaired. On the shores 
of the estuary are the towns of Passage and 
Queenstown, formerly Cove of Cork. Cork har- 
bour is much frequented by wind-bound ships and 
ships waiting orders. In 1880-85 from 2880 to 2500 
vessels, with a total tonnage of 735,000 to 680,000 
tons, annually entered the port ; and from 2750 to 
135 


2400, of from 685,000 to 682,000 tons, annually 
cleared. The chief manufactures are leather, iron, 
gloves, ginghams, friezes, flour, malt liquors, and 
whisky. The chief exports are grain, provisions, 
butter, live-stock, leather, and tweeds, valued at 
several millions sterling yearly. Pop. (1871) 
78,642; (1881) 80,124; parliamentary borough, 
104,496, of whom five-sixths are Roman Catholics. 
Cork returns two members to parliament. — Cork 
grew up around an abbey founded in 600 by 
St Finbar. The Danes in the 9th century built 
the city walls. Dermod Maccarthy, king of Cork 
or Desmond, surrendered it to Henry II. in 1172. 
Cromwell besieged and took it in 1649, and Marl- 
borough in 16SK). James II. landed at Cork in 
1688. In Cork, William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, became a Quaker. There is a statue 
of Father Mathew (q.v.), who laboured here many 
yearn. See Miss Cusack’s History of the City and 
County of Cork (Dublin, 1875). For the Earls of 
Cork, see Boylk. 

Corkwing ( Crenilabrus m clops), a species of 
Wrasse (q.v.). 

Corleo'ne, a town of Sicily, 21 miles S. of 
Palermo. Pop. ( 1881 ) 15,441. 

Corm (Gr. kormos , ‘a stump*) — sometimes 
called a solid bulb — the short and bulb-like subter- 
ranean stem of many monocotyledonous plants, 
e.g. crocus, gladiolus, tuberose, and arising through 
the annual storing of starch to be consumed by 
the next year’s lmd and flower. In functions, as 
in general appearance, the corm resembles the 
Bulb (q.v.); a vertical section, however, shows 
that while in each we have indeed a stem and 
leaves, the thickening is confined in the former 
> case to the stem, in the latter to the leaves. Tran- 
sitional ' forms occur, indeed, in most bulbs; the 
thickened leaves arise from a more or less thick- 
ened and shortened — i.e. cornvlike— base. While 
a section of a corm shows the origin of its usually 
membraneous leaves, and many corms produce 
new subterranean buds in the axils of their leaves, 
in either case they arise on the upper surface or 
sides of the parent corm, and there thicken as new 
conns. When borne on the upper surface, the 
new corms then gradually approach the surface of 
the ground as in crocus. 

Cormorant (Gr. Phalacrocorax, ‘bald-headed 
raven ’ ), a genus of web-footed birds in the order 
Steganopodes, beside pelicans, solan-geese, and 
frigate-birds. They are familiar birds, frequenting 
islands in most parts of the world. They vary 
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greatly in size, but have the following characters 
in common. The head is relatively small, and is 
naked behind the eyes and at the root of the beak. 
At the breeding season some forms exhibit a crest 
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anil wattles. There is a dilatable membrane 
beneath the lower jaw, showing incipiently what 
becomes exaggerated in the pelicans. The bill is 
moderately long, straight, rounded above, and 
strongly hooked at the end ; the nostrils are linear 
and inconspicuous. The neck is long, snake-like, 
and naked on the throat. The wings are of 
moderate length ; the tail is rather short and 
rounded, but with stiff’ feathers, which are used as 
aids in progression. The unfeathered lower leg is 
very short ; all the toes are united in a web ; the 
middle claw is serrated and apparently used in 
trimming the plumage. 

The numerous species live on the shores of islands, 
or sometimes inland by rivers — e.g. the Danube 
— and lakes. They feed exclusively on fishes, and 
are proverbial for tneir voracity. They do not dive 
when in flight, but from the surface of the water. 
The smaller of the two British species lias been 
caught in a crab-pot at a depth of 120 feet. When 
the prey is inconveniently seized, it is often tossed 
in the air and more adroitly recaught. Eels are 
said to form a favourite prey. Their haunts are 
often peculiarly dirty. The nests are usually built 
of seaweed, and are strong though rude ; they are 
sometimes found on mangrove anil other trees. The 
egg is bluish-green, but the colour is much obscured 
by thick incrustations of lime. When attacked, 
the larger species, at any rate, fight vigorously ami 
to purpose. The flesh is dark and fishy, but that 
of the young birds of some species is said to be 
eatable. 

The Common British Cormorant ( P. cnrho ) is an 
almost cosmopolitan bird about 3 feet long, for the 
most part of a blackish-green metallic colour, with 
brownish feathers on the shoulder region. When in 
full breeding plumage it has a crest on the head, 
white plumes on the throat, and a white patch on 
the lower flanks. The hill is black, the face yellow, 
the feet also black. It was formerly trained in 
England, as still in China, for fishing purposes. 
At lirst a ring is put round its neck to keep the 
bird from swallowing the fish it catches, but it 
soon learns to bring its prey to its master, being 
afterwards allowed to fish on its own account. 
The smaller species {P. cri status or graculus) found 
on our coasts has a more decided green colour. 
The Dwarf Cormorant (P. pygmceits), from South- 
eastern Europe, North Africa, Southern Asia, and 
the Florida Shag (P. florulanns) are other well- 
known species. Along with the genus Urile, the 
cormorants form a family ( Phalacrocoracidm ) in- 
cluding about three dozen species. 

Corn, a general term for the seeds of cereal 
plants, thus including all the kinds of grain which 
form the food of men or horses. But it has also a 
specific sense, and denotes in any country that 
grain which furnishes the pievalent bread-stuff of 
the people. Thus, in England, corn generally means 
wheat ; in the United States, maize ; and in Scot- 
land, oats. The word not only occurs in all the 
Teutonic tongues, but is seen also in Lat. granum , 
and Russian zerno. See Cereals, and special 
article Wheat, &c. See Corns for a different word. 

Cortia'ceie, the cornel or dogwood order, are 
calycifloral dicotyledons, nearly allied to Uml>elli- 
fera\ containing about eighty species, mostly trees 
and shrubs, chiefly natives of the north temperate 
zone. The fruits of some are eatable; the bark 
and leaves of some are medicinal ; some are valued 
as ornamental plants. See Cornel, Dogwood, 
Aucuha. 

Cornaro, the name of a Venetian noble family, 
of which the most illustrious members were : ( 1 ) 
Caterina (1454-1510), married King James II. of 
Cyprus in 1472, after whose early death she was 
kept in mild imprisonment by the Venetians until 


1489, when she set up a kind of court for poets and 
scholars at Assolo, near Bassano. — (2) Luigi, born 
1467, an instructive example of temperance. Deli- 
cate by constitution, at forty he found his health 
so much impaired by his intemperance that an 
immediate change of life was absolutely necessary. 
He at once adopted strict rules of temperance both 
in meat and drink, by which means lie prolonged 
a cheerful old age almost to a hundred years, dying 
in 1566. At eighty-three he published his famous 
Discorsi della Vita Sobria (Patfua, 1558), which was 
translated into most European languages (Eng. 
1779). 

Cornbrash, a member of the Lower Oolites. 
See Oolite. 

Coril-cockle ( Agrostcmma Git ha go ), a tall 
beautiful caryophyllaceous weed, well known on 
account of its large purple flowers. It is often so 
common in cornfields as to be mischievous, especi- 
ally on the Continent, and this not only because 
of its rankness and abundance, but a)so because 
of the deleterious nature of its seeds, which are 
injurious to man and poisonous to most domestic 
animals, and which sometimes require to be separ- 
ated from the grain by a special kind of sieve. 

Coril-crake ( Crex pratensis ), one of the true 
rails, in the old order of Grallatores, whose cry at 
least is very familiar in Britain. The bird itself is 
seldom seen ; it is about a foot in length, and has 
colours varying from brownish -gray to red. The 
bill is shorter than the head, and slightly bent, the 
tail is very short, the legs are long anti powerful. 
As a summer visitor to Britain, coming in. May 
and leaving in autumn, the bird is well known by 
the harsh cry of the male, which is sometimes imi- 
tated for decoy purposes by running the thumb- 
nail along the teeth of a small comb. The cry is 
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mostly uttered in the evening and throughout the 
night, and is much less frequent after the young 
are hatched. Unlike the nearly related water- 
rails, the corn-crake frequents dry corn and hay 
fields. It can, however, swim well on occasion. 
Its running powers are very great, but it flies 
rather heavily. It is very prone to trust to con- 
cealing itselr rather than to flight. Thq females 
are very faithful to the young birds, which are 
covered with black down when hatched. The 
species is widely distributed in Northern Europe 
and Central Asia, but its headquarters are m 
Africa. The flesh is very good eating. See Rail. 

€or'n#fl* one of the coats of the eye ; so called 
from its resemblance to horn (Lat. cornu). See 
Eye. 

Corneille, Pierre, the greatest tragic drama- 
tist of France, and the forerunner of Molifere in 
genuine comedy, was born at Rouen on June 6, 
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1000. The son of a legal official, he was trained tlirillin.nif r.^ •n . ' — 

for the bar, and for some time tried with but 1647_wh;„ u " eille 8 tra fj edie *. in 1U49. Between 
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H6tel de Bourgogne. It was followed by Clit • 
andre , La Veuve , La Galeric du Palais , La 
Suivante , and La Place Roy ale. In these early 
pieces intricate and extravagant plots are handled 
with considerable ingenuity, but the writer's poetic 
genius only flashes out in occasional verses. For 
some time Corneille was numbered among Riche- 
lieu’s * five poets,’ the others being Rotrou, Colletet, 
Bois-Robert, and L’Etoile. These writers were 
engaged to compose plays on lines laid down by 
the cardinal. Each of the five wrote an act, 
which was then criticised, altered, and paid for by 
their employer; among the pieces thus produced 
being Lcs lotteries, V A ecu ale de Smyrnc, and La 
Grande Pastorale. Corneille, however, was too 
independent to retain Richelieu’s favour, and his 
dismissal followed at once on his proposing to alter 
a plot of the cardinal's devising. Mmde, a tragedy 
winch appeared in 1635, showed a marked advance 
on his earlier works, both in dramatic power and in 
style; and in 1636 the r ld, his most famous if not 
his best play, took Paris by storm. Richelieu 
ordered his literary retainers to write down the 
piece, and Scudcry called on the Academy to vindi- 
cate French letters in the eyes of Europe by passing 
formal censure on Corneille. The Academy, which 
had lately been founded by Richelieu, thereupon 
issued a hostile examen of the play ; but adverse 
criticism was powerless against the general en- 
thusiasm, and tne phrase beau comme le Cul passed 
into the language. The result of the struggle 
between the minister and the dramatist is happily 
summed up in Boileau’s famous couplet : 

Eu vain contre le Cul mi miiiistre s<* ligue, 

Tout Paris pour Chimene a lea yeux tic Rodrigue. 

The story of the play was taken from Las Mocc - 
(hides del Cid ; a Spanish work by Guillem de 
Castro (q.v. ), but Corneille's treatment of the sub- 
ject was thoroughly original. With the appear- 
ance of the Cid the poetic drama took possession 
of a stage hitherto occupied by broad and shape- 
less farces, wooden imitations of Seneca, and the 
extravagant and off-hand pieces of Hardy. The 
graceful and heroic figures of the lovers, Rodrigue 
and Chiiu&ne, the nobility of the sentiments, the 
power and harmony of the verse, justify the enthu- 
siasm which the play excited. It may not be its 
author’s greatest effort, but there is a charm in the 
spirit of youthful ardour and tenderness which 
animates it such as is hardly to be felt again in 
Corneille’s work, until we come to the exquisite 
lyric love-scene which he contributed in his old 
age to the opera of Psyche. 

The Cid was followed in 1639 by Horace , a play 


After the failure of PertJuirite in 1653, Corneille 
ceased for a time to write plays, and occupied 
himself witli making a verse translation of the 
Imitatio Christi . He returned to the stage in 1659 
with (Edipe, which had considerable success, and 
which was followed by La Poison d'Ur , Scrtonus , 
Sophonisbe , Othon, Aglsilas, Attila, and Lite ct 
Berenice (1670). In 1671 he joined Molifcre and 
Quinault in writing the opera of Psyche, and the 
loveliest verses which he ever penned are to be 
found in the scene between Psyche and Cupid (act 
iii. scene 3). His last works were Pulchtne ( 1672) 
ami Surtna ( 1674). 

His work did not bring him wealth, for he never 
received more than 200 louis for a piece. His 
private fortune was not Large, and the pension 
which was granted him was not regularly paid. 
After his marriage in 1640 he lived habitually in 
Rouen until 1662, when he settled in Paris. His 
domestic life seems to have been a happy one. He 
and his brother Thomas married two sisters, and 
dwelt for a long time in contiguous houses. 
During his later yearn he had to compete with 
Racine, an inferior poet but a more dexterous 
playwright, ami one who could cater more shrewdly 
for the public taste. The veteran dramatist spoke 
contemptuously of his rival’s ‘sighs and flames/ 
but his popularity waned before that of the 
lounger writer, whose cause was espoused by 
Boileau and the king. Corneille died m Paris in 
the Rue d’ArgeuteuiJ on October 1, 1684. 

Corneille and Racine are the chief dramatists of 
the classical school which held command of the 
French tragic stage from the middle of the 16th 
century down to the Romantic movement of 1830. 
The works of this school were modelled on the 
plays of Seneca— -that is to say, on plays cast in 
the mould of Greek tragedy, but having even less 
action and more diffuse moralising. The writer 
who adopts this form of drama is bound down by 
a set of rigid rules which allow r him to present only 
a few idealised personages in certain stereotype!! 
situations. He cannot exhibit the development of 
character and the interaction of human passions. 
He is almost denied the use of incident, and the 
slow progress of his play to its climax is mainly 
brought about through the agency of messengers 
and confidants. Before Corneille the classic school 
had failed to produce a single good acting play ; its 
adherents, nevertheless, succeeded in diverting him 
from the path on which he had entered when he pro- 
duced the Cid , and in thereby cramping his rich 
and vigorous genius. * Corneille,’ says Mr Walter 
Pollock, ‘ was one of the first to make a move in 
the direction of the romantic drama, and wanted 


The Cm was followed in 1639 by Horace, a play the direction of the romantic drama, and wanted 
which was founded on the story of the Horatii and nothing hut courage and self-sacrifice to carry out 
’ Curiatii as told by Livy, and which contains, in the his intention.’ (See his admirable articles on Victor 


Cunatu as told by jLivy, and which contains, in the 
tirade spoken before her death by Camille, the 
most magnificent burnt of invective in the French 
classical drama. Chum appeared in 1639; Poly - 
eucte, one of Corneille’s no West tragedies, in 1640 ; 
and La Mort de P ample in 1641. Le Men tour, 
which was produced in 1642, entitles Corneille to be 
called the father of French comedy as well as of 
French tragedy. The play is a masterpiece. The 
character of Dorante, the liar, is drawn with 
admirable humour and insight, and the style, at 
once easy, graceful, and pointed, reaches a level 
of excellence which Molifcre did not surpass in his 
earlier works. Thlodore w r as brought out in 1645, 
and Rodogune , perhaps the most impressive and 


Hugo and Romanticism in French Poets, 1879). 
Unfortunately, instead of disregarding the academic 
criticism of his day, Corneille turned from Spain to a 
1 Castilian Rome, ’ remote from the world of romance, 
and set himself to compose plays of so severe and 
uneventful a type that he failed, save in one or' 
two cases, to invest them with a strong sustained 
interest. In reading these plays we yield alter- 
nately to admiration and fatigue. The characters 
have a simplicity and grandeur which recall the 
work of the sculptor, but they have also something 
of its immobility. We can grasp them at once ; 
they are not developed in the course of the drama. 
Corneille’s heroes bear their fate with an inflexible 
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self-reliance which seems more than human, ami 
therefore moves us the less. His heroines, his 
‘adorable furies,’ resemble one another closely. 
* Their love,’ says Sainte-Beuve, ‘springs from the 
head rather than the heart. We feel that Corneille 
knew little of women.* Where he excels his rivals 
is in the grandeur of his morality, in the eloquence 
and passion of certain scenes and speeches, in the 
splendid flashes of poetry with which he illumines 
the pale world of classic tragedy, in the power and 
music of his verse. Victor Hugo alone has made 
the Alexandrine move with the same swelling har- 
mony and variety of cadence. The monotony which 
so often weighs on Corneille’s readers was hot due 
to any coldness or narrowness inherent in his 
genius. To be convinced of this it is enough to 
recall the brilliant comedy of the Mentcur , the 
martial stir and glowing passion of the Cid, the 
lyric grace and chastened ardour of the central love- 
scene in Psyche. But his powers were in a measure 
misdirected. His place in literature must always 
be a very hi"h one ; but readers — other than french 
readers, at least — can hardly doubt that it would 
have been still higher had lie been free to select 
and develop his characters at will, to exercise his 
humorous faculty and give full scope to his tragic 
powers in the fields of romantic drama. 

See Guizot’s Corneille et son Temps (1852; Eng. 
trails. 1857 ) ; Jules Taschereau’s Histoire <le fa Vic ct 
des Ourraycs dc P. Corneille (1828; new ed. 1855); 
Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits Litterairrs (tome i.) and Port 
Royal (tome i. ) ; Bouquet, Points obsrurs dc la Vie 
de Corneille (1888); Trollope, Corneille and Racine 
(Lond. 1881). The best editions are those by Lefevre ( 12 
vols. 1854), and Marty Laveaux (12 vols. 18(52-07 ). See 
M. E. Picot’a Billion raphie Cor ntflicnnc (1875). 

Corneille, Thomas, younger brother of tlifc 
great Corneille, was born at Rouen on August 20, 
1625. He was a dramatist of considerable merit, 
was made a member of the Academy in 1685, and 
died at Andelvs on December 17, 1709. His trage- 
dies, Camma, Laodirc , Pyrrhus , Berenice, Timor rate, 
Arittnc , Bradamante , &c. f are in general superior 
to his comedies. He also wrote a verse-translation 
of Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 

Cornel, or Cornelian Cherry {Comas mas), 
the Comas of the ancients, a small tree of the 
order Cornacea*, is a native of the middle and south 
of Europe, and of great part of Asia. It is not 
found wild in Britain, although it is common in 
shrubberies, and was formerly much cultivated as 
a fruit-tree, as it still is in Germany and other parts 
of Europe. It has oval leaves, and small yellow 
heads of flowers, which appear before the leaves in 
sining, and which are much frequented by bees. 
The fruit is oblong, a little larger than a sloe, 
shining, red, or rarely yellow or white. It is late 
in ripening, and until quite ripe is very austere; 
but when perfectly mellow has an agreeable vinous 
acid taste ; it is also made into a preserve, or 
gathered unripe and pickled like olives. It was 
formerly also fermented for a beverage. In Turkey 
it is much used in making sherbet. The wood of 
the cornel is extremely hard and tough, and was 
used by the ancient Creeks for lance-shafts; it is 
still valued by joiners, turners, and instrument- 
makers. — Dwarf Cornel ( C. sa erica ), a native 
of mountain -pastures and bogs throughout the 
north of Europe and in Britain, is a herb about 6 
inches high, with its umbels surrounded by four 
white bracts. The small sweetish red fruit is tonic, 
and is said to increase the appetite, whence the 
Gaelic name Plant of Gluttony. Dogwood (q.v.) 
belongs to the same genus. 

Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi (q.v.). 
Cornelian. See Carnelian. 

Cornelisz* Lucas, a Dutch subject and por- 
trait-painter, was born at Leyden in 1495, the son 


of Cornelis Engelbrechtsen, the master of Lucas 
van Leyden. He was instructed in art by his 
father, but found little patronage in his own 
country, and was obliged, for the support of his 
large family, to act as a cook, whence his usual 
sobriquet of Kok (‘the cook*). He visited Eng- 
land, probably in 1527, and was appointed by 
Henry VI II." royal painter. There is ground 
for believing that, after remaining some five years 
in England, Cornelisz passed to Italy, and between 
1535-47 was employed by the court of Ferrara. 
He is stated to nave died in 1552. Several of his 
works are in England. 

Cornelius Ncpos. See Nepos. 

Cornelius, Peter von, one of the first masters 
of the modern German school of painting, was born 
at Diisseldorf, 23<l September 1783, and studied 
in the academy of his native town. When only 
nineteen years of age, he painted some remarkable 
frescoes for the old church of Neuss.r Four years 
later he gave still more unmistakable proofs of 
a creative fancy in his illustrations of Goethe’s 
Faust and the Nihrf unyen Lied. In 1811 he 
went to Home, and joined the group of Veit, 
Sehadow, and other Germans who were there 
at work, Overbeck being his chosen friend. 
This journey exercised a profound influence on 
the whole of his future career. The great im- 
portance of the early masters became ever clearer 
to him as he studied their choicest productions. 
While at Borne he aided in the decoration of the 
Casa Bartoldi, and gained wide reputation by two 
cartoons, ‘Joseph’s Interpretation of the Dream’ 
and ‘Joseph’s Recognition of his Brethren.’ From 
Borne he passed to Diisseldorf, where he became 
director of the academy, which he remodelled ; in 
1819 he was called to" Munich, and entered the 
service of the then crown-prince of Bavaria. Here 
he remained till 1841, and executed those grand 
works on which his fame mainly rests, and which 
may lie divided into two classes, Pagan and 
Christian, the former of which comprises the large 
frescoes in the saloon of the Glyptothek, all illus- 
trating stories of the Greek gods and heroes ; while 
the latter, or Christian series, begun after the com- 
pletion of the former in 1830, consists of frescoes of 
New Testament scenes, extending from the ‘ Incar- 
nation ’ to the ‘Judgment,’ and decorates the ‘Lud- 
wig's Church ’ in Munich, which was built for the 
purpose of affording scope for the genius of 
Cornelius. The ‘Judgment’ is the largest fresco 
in the world, larger even than Michael Angelo’s 
‘ Judgment ’ in the Sistine Chapel. In 1841 
Cornelius was invited by the king of Prussia to 
Berlin, where he was appointed director of the 
Berlin Academy. Among his productions in the 
Prussian capital are the frescoes for the Campo 
Santo, or royal burial-place, where his ‘Four 
ltiders of the Apocalypse’ display an impetuous 
and daring power which he had not hitherto 
evinced. Opinion is divided regarding the merits 
of Cornelius. By his own countrymen he is 
much admired ; and certainly the" importance 
of the impetus which ho gave to mural decora- 
tion in Germany cannot be overestimated. French 
critics, on the" other hand, rogard him as more 
a thinker than an artist. He is admitted to 
have been a profoundly creative genius, but with- 
out mastery m manipulation or great power as a 
colourist. * He formed, however, a school, from 
which have gone forth many illustrious pupils ; but 
he lived to see it losing hold on public sympathy. 

A series of his cartoons is preserved in the National 
Gallery, Berlin, and his works have been repro- 
duced by Amsler, Hchoefer, Eberle, and the best 
German engravers. He died in Berlin, 6th March 
1867. See his Life by Forster (2 vols. Berlin, 1874). 
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Cornell University, named from its founder, 
Ezra Cornell (1807-74), is pleasantly situated on 
the outskirts of the town of Ithaca, New York, and 
was opened in 1868 on a thoroughly unsectarian 
basis. It has numerous well-appointed buildings, 
including Sage College, for women ; in 1888 tne 
number of instructors was 51, and of students 1022, 
including 106 women. Students may provide for 
their support by labour on the farm, or in the 
machine-shops and printing establishment attached ; 
and by the terms of its chatter the university must 
educate, free of all fees, one student annually from 
each of the 128 assembly districts of the state of 
New York, besides providing instruction in ‘agri- 
culture and the mechanic arts/ in return for the 
income derived from the sale of 989,000 acres of 
public lands, which was transferred to it by the 
state. The endowment funds amount to nearly 
$2,500,000. Besides three general courses of four 
years each, in arts, literature, ami science, the 
university ^ovules special instruction in agricul- 
ture, architecture, chemistry, and physics, civil 
engineering, history, and political science ; ancient, 
European, and oriental languages ; mathematics, 
mechanic arts, military science and tactics, natural 
history, philosophy and letters, and (since 1888) 
journalism. 

Cornet (Ital. cornet to , Fr. comet a piston), a 
brass treble wind-instrument, with a cup mouth- 
piece, is a comparatively modern modification of 
the Trumpet (q.v.). The tube, which is more 
tapered than in the trumpet, is less so than in the 
Bugle (q.v.), giving the cornet a tone intermediate 
between these, and more in harmony with other 
brass instruments of the trombone and saxhorn 
kind. It has the usual open notes, (• (below the 
treble stave), G, C, E (stave), G, Bb, E (above the 
stave). It has also four higher notes, D, K, F, G, and 
a fundamental note, C (octave below the stave), 
but they are almost never used. To provide the 
connecting notes and half notes of the scale, it has 
three slides ( 1, 2, 3 in the fig.), the first, lengthening 
the tube to the extent of one tone ; the second, a 
semitone ; the third, three semitones. In playing, 
the air is diverted through these slides by means of 
three valves or pistons, which are depressed by the 
fingers of the performer, singly or in combination. 

Although the cornet, from its recent invention, 
has not a place in classical music, it is sometimes 
used to play trumpet parts ; and in modern orches- 
tral music, it is an indispensable and popular solo 



instrument. In military reed and brass bands it is 
a solo and leading instrument respectively. 

Originally the cornet or cornopean , as it was then 
called, was provided with ‘crooks’ (pieces of tube 
to insert between the instrument and the mouth- 
piece), to alter the pitch, which is naturally Bb, 
to A, Ab, G, and others, but it is now only used in 
Bb and A. Smaller cornets in Eb and Db are 
sometimes used in military brass bands. The 
comet-stop in the organ is named after an obsolete 
wind-instrument of the oboe species. 


Cornet (Ital. cornetta , ‘ a small flag ’ ) was, until | 
1871, the lowest grade of commissioned officer in 
the cavalry, equivalent to ensign in the infantry, 
one of his duties being to bear the standard, which, 
however, is only carried by heavy cavalry regiments 
in the British army. With the lieutenant he 
assisted the captain in the daily duties connected 
with the troop to which he belonged. Before the 
abolition of purchase in 1871 a comet’s commission 
used to cost £450 ; but much larger sums were 
habitually paid in celebrated or fashionable corps. 
The pay was 8s. per day, with Is. or Is. 6d. extra 
for field allowance. In 1871 comets were abolished, 
sub-lieutenants ( who are merely probationary lieu- 
tenants) being substituted. 

CornetOj a picturesque, medieval-looking town 
of Central Italy, 12 miles N. of Civitn Vecchia 
by rail, 3 miles from the Mediterranean. Pop. i 
6175. Corneto rose out of the ruins of the Etruscan 
city of Tarquinu, whose remains, within a mile and 
a half of Corneto, are amongst the most important 
for the student of Etruscan history. The painted 
tombs, of which some twenty aro specially inter- 
esting, were known in the 18th century; but it is 
mainly since 1 842 that they have been examined ; 
valuatde new discoveries were made during excava- 
tions in 1881-82. See ETRURIA. 

C’oril-flour is the name applied to the finely 
ground flour of Maize (q.v.) or Indian corn. 

Corn-flower (see Centaurea ) is a well-known 
composite weed of cornfields, universally known 



Corn-flower, or Blue-bottle ( Centaurea cyanua). 


and admired for the beauty of its wreath-like circle 
of outer barren florets, and the splendid deep azure 
of their hue. It was formerly of some little medi- 
cinal repute, and its blue flowers were used in 
domestic dyeing ; from early times, too, it lias been 
used for decoration in wreaths and garlands. This 
use became specially prominent in Germany after 
1870, on account of its being the Emperor William's 
favourite flower. 

Cornice. In classical architecture the cornice 
is the uppermost member of the entablature, sur- 
mounting the frieze. Each of the orders has its 
peculiar cornice ; but these, with their relation to 
the other portions of the entablature, will be better 
understood when explained in conjunction with 
that term (see Entablature). In the Gothic 
styles the form of the cornice varies greatly. In 
Provence and countries where Roman work 
abounded, the classic cornice was closely imitated 
(see Romanesque Architecture). ' In other 
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districts a row of corbels, carved in the grotesque 
Teutonic spirit, and hearing the parapet, forms the 
cornice. A series of small arches frequently rests 
on the corbels. This is the prominent style of 
cornice in all Rhenish and Lombard ic structures. 



Corbel Table. 


In Early Gothic the small arches become orna- 
mental — taking the form of trefoils with moulded 
edges, and the corbels become less uncouth. The 
decorated and perpendicular cornices are chiefly 
horizontal moulding*, with flowers or heads inserted 



Cornice : 

Eynsliam Church, Oxon, circn. 1450. 


as enrichments. The term cornice is also applied 
to the plaster mouldings seen round the ceiling of 
rooms at its junction with the walls. 

('orniclie. See Uivtkua. 

I'ornifrroiis Period, name given in North 
America to the lowest division of Devonian time. 
It embraces the Corniferous epoch, the Schoharie 

epoch, and the Cauda-galli epoch. The name 

corniferous (Lat. cornu , ‘horn/ fero, ‘I bear’) 
has reference to the common occurrence in the 
limestones of a quartzoso mineral called hornstonc. 

Poril Insects, While numerous insects are 
of great importance in carrying the fertilising 

pollen from one 
flower to another, 
and others are 
in themselves of 
direct use toman, 
there remains a 
vast crowd of 
more or less in- 
jurious forms. 
Of these some 
attack man and 
domestic mam- 
mals, others do 
damage quite as 
effectively by in- 
juring fruit" and 
forest trees, vegetables and crops. A convenient 
account of these injurious insects will he found in 
Miss E. A. Ormerod’s Manual of Injurious Insects 
and Methods of Prevention , and fuller details may 
be gathered from other works mentioned below. 
It is here proposed simply to give a brief list of the 
more important insects injurious to corn crops. 
First then (following Leunis), we may notice some 
of those which are tolerably wide in their destruc- 
tiveness : ( 1 ) Zahrus gibbus ( Coleoptera, Carabidm), 
a dark bronzed beetle, abundant in Central Europe, 
less common in England, ravaging wheat-fields, the 
adults devouring the grain, the larvie the leaves. 
(2 ) Met olontha. vulgaris , Cockchafer (q.v.). (3) 

llhizotrogns solstitial is, Midsummer Chafer, a beetle 
nearly related to the last, of generally similar 



Corn Aphis : 
a, natural size. 


habit, the larva* sometimes injuring the seed. (4) 
A f/riotes ! imat ns, ike. (Coleoptera, Llateridm),. Skip- 
jacks, Click-beetles, VVirewonns (q.v.), injuring 
root, grain, and fodder crops. (5) Chrysomcta 
re real is , in the same genus as the Colorado Beetle 
(q.v.), common in 
Europe on grasses, 
ami occasionally on 
cereals. ((>) Cephas 
pygmrrus , Corn Saw- 
fly ( Hymenoptera, 

‘ wood- wasps ’), a 
long, thin-hodied, 
minute insect, of 
a brilliant black 
colour, the larvie in- 
jurious to wheat and 
rye, feeding on the 
inside of the stalk, 
and eventually cut- 
ting it through near 
the ground. (7) 

A grot is tritiri , Ac. , 

* cut-worms ’ ( Lepi- 
doptera, Noctuidie), 
common moths w, a portion of a culm or stem of 

whoso i-i ten dll mis "beat with a swollen joint, caused 
\\ nose ( .iieipmais by larvjl ()f C((ni _ My . h% larva . € . f 

feed Upon the roots puj>a; <1, tly, natural size; e, fly, 

of grasses and other magnified. 

crops. A ’ e nron ia 

popularis is a similar form also injurious to grasses 
and the like. (8) Cccidotnyia destructor, or Hessian 
Fly ( q . v. ). ( 0 ) Diplosis tritiri and a tt ran ti ant , allied 
to* tin* last, infesting wheat, rye, Ac. (10) Antho - 
tnyia eoaretata (I)iptera, Muscidiv), a lly whose 
eggs are laid in seed, which the larvie devour in 
spring. (11) Pachytyius or Ocdipoda migratonus 
and cincrascens (Orthoptera, Acridithc), locust- 
like insects, which, like some other members of tiie 
order, do great damage when they appear in hosts. 
Acrid i am egyptium and Caloptenus itcdicus are 
allied forms not infrequently doing great damage 
to vegetation (see Ckickkt and Locust). 

Wheat crop* are specially liable to l>e attacked 
l»v the following insects: (1*2) Chlorous t<vnio)ius 
and lincata ( Diptera, Musculo*), Hies which deposit 
their eggs on tlic ears of corn. The development 
of the maggots checks the growth, and causes the 
earn to abort. In Britain barley is oftenest 
attacked by C. taniupus, which has received the 




Corn Ground Beetle : 

1, larva, minified ; natural size of larva; 3, perfect insect, 
lemale, slightly magnified; 4, a cell containing pupa; 5, a 
burrow. c 1 1 


name of Gout-fly from the swollen distortions 
which appear at the joints of infected plants, 
towards the end of summer the insects leave the 
ears as two-winged flies, about the eighth of an inch 
long, thick and stumpy in shape, yellow, with 
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«, maggot, natural size; V, maggot, magni- 
fied ; c, the maggot in its ear in the stem 
«»f the corn ; tl, female insect, magnified ; 
e, female insect, natural size. 


three black stripes along the hack between the 
wings, and the abdomen of a greenish -black, with 
black cross-bands. C. Ihicata often does great 

d a in a g o t o 
wheat crops. 
(13) Cecidomyia 
t ritiri, the 
Wheat-midge 
or Red Maggot 
(Diptera, Ceci- 
domyidfft), in 
the same genus 
as the Hessian 

Fly. (q.v.), de- 
posits its eggs 
m the young 
wheat ears, and 
sometimes does 
much damage. 
Lasiopteryx oh - 
fuscata is an- 
other Wheat- 
midge of simi- 
lar appearance 
and habit. (14) 
Aphis cereal is, 
drain Aphis 
(Hemiptor a, 

Aphidne), sucks the sap from wheat ana other 
cereals, and sometimes does much damage (see 
Aphis). (15) Thrrps cerealium, Corn-thrips (Thy- 
sanoptera, Thripsida* ), a very minute, hardly dis- 
tinguishable insect, which sucks the sap from wheat 
ears and causes the seed to shrivel. (l(i) Tip t da 
vlcmcea , or Daddy Long-legs (q.v.), or Crane-fly, 
often does great damage to corn and other crops. 

Oats, like barley, are very often damaged by some 
of the above, and especially by Chlorops tieniopus 
and C. frit , Aphis cerealis and A. arena % and 
Thrips cerealis. Rye is also subject to these and 
some other devastating insects. 

Of a somewhat different habit from the above 
is Tinea granella, the Corn-moth ( Lepidoptera, 
Tineidie), in the same genus as the Clothes-moths. 
This form lays its very small eggs among stored 
grain or on the sheaves. The larva*, or Corn- 
worms, appear among the grain on the granary 
floor, and when care is not taken to keep things 
clean and the grain well shovelled, often does much 
damage. From its voracity it is known as the 
wolf. It spins a web round several grains, and 
gradually devours them. Another of the granary 

S eats is Calandra gran aria, the Corn -weevil or 
rown Corn-worm (Coleoptera, Curculionidm), a 
small reddish-black insect, not quite two lines 
long, and without wings. It seems to have come 
to Europe from the East, hut is now common in 
the southern regions. The female lays an egg in 
each of a number of grains, the larva* soon develop, 
and a second brood is produced the same summer. 
The most successful method of arresting the mis- 
chief is said to he that of leaving a small heap of 
corn undisturbed, while the great mass is well 
shovelled. The weevils shift to the unstirred heap, 
and may then he destroyed. See Weevil. 

For the remedies used, Miss Ormerod’s work should be 
consulted. See also Bulletins of U.S. Entomological 
Commission ; Journal of Royal Agricultural Society; John 
Curtis, Farm Insects; Kaltenbach, Die Pfanzenfeinde 
a us del* Classe der Insekten (1874) ; Tasclienberg, Prak- 
tische Imektcn-kunde (1880) ; Sclimid-Goebel, Die Scha- 
dlichen und niitzlichen Insekten in Forst, Feld , itnd Garten 
(1881). 

Com Laws, the name popularly given to cer- 
tain statutory enactments winch had for their 
object a restriction of the trade in grain. The 
English com laws date as far hack as the year 
1360, in the reign of Edward III. Before this 


period, there seems to have been a general rule 
carried into effect hv the crown against the 
exportation of any grain; and the Act of 1360 
enacts the prohibition, but at the same tim? 
excepts certain places which the king may appoint 
by license. An Act of 1^36 permitted exportation 
when the price of wheat did not exceed 6s. 8d. per 
quarter. Hitherto, there seem to have been no 
prohibitions against importation ; hut in 1463 an 
act was passed prohibiting it so long as the price 
at home was below the 6s. 8d. at which there was 
free exportation. The next change was in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when an Act of 1534 prohibited 
all exportation except by license specially granted 
under the great seal. This act was not found to 
work well ; and twenty years later the previous 
arrangement was adopted of allowing exportation 
when the price stood below a certain point. In 
1562 exportation was permitted when the price 
was under 10s. a quarter. Export duties of 
varying amounts were imposed from 1570 to 
1689, when they were altogether abolished. The 
subsequent legislation for some time merely 
changed the price at which exportation might 
begin, generally enlarging it. After the Restora- 
tion, the policy of increasing the duties on importa- 
tion, for tnc protection of agriculture and the landed 
interest at home, begins to he perceptible. At the 
same time the effect of that event on the relations 
of Scotland and England towards each other forms 
a curious illustration of such fiscal regulations. 
Under the Protectorate they were one country, 
with free intercommunion of trading privileges. 
Scotland was increasing in wealth under this 
arrangement ; hut the countries were separated 
by the restoration of Charles II., and became the 
same to each other as foreign nations. The English 
duties restricted the importation of grain from 
Scotland ; and in 1663 tne Scotch parliament, in 
retaliation, laid heavy duties on the importation of 
English ami all other foreign grain. Had not the 
union of 1707 made the two countries one again, 
England and Scotland would probably have con- 
tinued a corn -law contest against each other, as 
was the case with the French provinces under the 
old regime. 

The agricultural interest continuing powerfully 
to control this department of legislation, an act 
was passed in 1670 for virtually prohibiting im- 
portation into England until the home price had 
reached 53s. 4d., and laying a heavy duty on 
it above that point. This* law had, however, little 
effect in favour of the landed interest, from the 
circumstance that then, and for long afterwards, 
Britain was an exporting, not an importing country 
—that is to say, it generally produced more corn 
than its population required. A new device was 
adopted at the Revolution of 1689, a bounty being 
awarded on exportation — i.e. a sum of 5s. was paid 
for every quarter of wheat sent abroad when the 
price fell Wlow 48s., so that if the price in the 
foreign market would not induce people to export 
corn, the bounty, in addition to that price, might. 
For upwards of a century the numerous enactments 
in this department will he found to he a mere 
shifting, according to circumstances, of the inci- 
dence of the bounty on the one hand, and of the 
import duty on the other. In 1773 a permanent 
adjustment was supposed to be reached by Burke’s 
act, which provided that the bounty should cease 
when the price reached 44s., prohibited exportation 
when the price was above that figure, ami allowed 
importation at a nominal duty of 6d. at a price of 
48s. In 1791, and during the wars of the French 
Revolution, further alterations in the corn laws 
favourable to the landed interest were effected. 
The bounties, however, were abolished in 1814. 
In 1815, after the conclusion of the wars, a law was 
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passed prohibiting importation of foreign corn 
when the price was below 80s. a quarter. 

The principle of the sliding-scale which had been 
more or less followed in previous enactments 
was systematically carried out in the year subse- 
quent' to the great" wars, m 182*2, and particularly in 
18*28, when Wellington’s sliding-scale was passed. 
The object of the device called the sliding-scale 
was to reduce the import duty as the price of grain 
increased, for the purpose of virtually prohibiting 
the importation when the price was low, and en- 
couraging it when the price was high, so that at 
famine-prices grain might come in duty free. By 
the Act of 1828, the price of 62s. a quarter on wheat 
was taken as the turning-point. At that price the 
import duty was £1, 4s. 8d. For every shilling less 
in the price a shilling was added to the duty. 
When the price rose above this point a different 
gradation ruled, the duty decreasing by a larger 
ratio than the rise. Thus, when the price was 69s. 
the duty was 15s. 8d. ; and when it rose to 73s. the 
duty sunk to its minimum of Is. The effect of such 
fluctuation in rendering the trade a gambling one 
is obvious, and yet this was not acknowledged 
until it had been proved by a series of ruinous 
instances. Thus, an importer who, when the 
price of grain was 73s. a quarter, bought a cargo, 
if the price sunk 4s. before he could accomplish a 
sale, had not only to sell at that reduced price, but 
with a further reduction of 14s. 8d. a quarter paid 
as duty. What was still more important, the sup- 
plies to this country being so capricious and irregu- 
lar, foreign countries did not grow corn habitually 
for the British market. In 1842 Sir Robert Peel 
tried a modification of the sliding-scale, which did 
not in the least degree mitigate the growing 
hostility to the corn laws. 

The basis of this hostility to the corn laws was 
found in the population which had now grown up 
in the large towns. The effect of the industrial 
revolution connected with mechanical invention 
and the utilisation of steam had been to transform 
Great Britain from an agricultural into a manu- 
facturing and commercial country. The new 
interests thus created were rapidly rising to 
supremacy. But the nation did not, till the very 
last, earnestly unite in calling for repeal. There 
was a powerful party who defended the corn laws, 
and represented, with great plausibility, that 
these restrictive statutes were for the public 
good. Their arguments might thus be summed 
up : ( 1 ) Protection was necessary, in order to 
keep certain poor lands in cultivation. (2) It was 
desirable to cultivate as much land as possible, in 
order to improve the country. (3) Tf improvement 
by that means were to cease, we should be depend- 
ent on foreigners for a large portion of the food of 
the people. (4) Such dependence would be fraught 
with immense danger ; in the event of war, supplies 
might be stopped, or our ports might be blockaded, 
the result being famine, disease, ami civil war. 
(5) The advantage gained by protection enabled the 
landed proprietors and their tenants to encourage 
manufactures and trade ; so much so, that if the 
corn laws were abolished, half the country shop- 
keepers would be ruined; that would be followed 
by the stoppage of many of the mills and factories ; 
large numbers of the working-classes would he 
thrown idle ; disturbances would ensue ; capital 
would be withdrawn ; and what would happen 
then, the wisest could not foresee. Such argu- 
ments had great weight with the labouring- 
classes, the small-town shopkeepers, almost all the 
members of the learned professions, and an immense 
majority of both Houses of parliament. Those 
who endeavoured to represent the impolicy of a 
restricted trade in corn were generally set down as 
little better than mischief-makers. In the House 


of Lords in 1839, Lord Melbourne, a Liberal 
premier, said, ‘ To leave the whole agricultural 
interest without protection, l declare before God 
that T think it the wildest and maddest scheme 
that has ever entered into the imagination of man 
to conceive.’ 

Meanwhile the Anti-corn-law League concen- 
trated the eflbrts of the free-trade party in Britain, 
and ultimately enabled them to carry the repeal 
of the corn laws, and to establish in practice the 
principle of free trade. In 1836 a number of philo- 
sophical radicals, among whom were Grote, .Joseph 
Hume, and Roebuck, had formed an association 
for repealing the corn laws. In 1838 seven Man- 
chester merchants formed an association of the 
same kind. The latter was soon joined by C’obden, 
who threw all his energy into the agitation, and 
secured for it also the eloquent advocacy <>f 
John Bright. Charles Villiers, who led their cause 
in the House of Commons, moved in February 1838 
that the House resolve itself into a committee of 
inquiry on the corn laws. The motion was rejected 
by 342 to 195 ; and immediately the famous League 
was formed, with a central olliee at Manchester, 
its constitution dating from the 20th March 1839. 

This was the beginning of a remarkable agita- 
tion, supported by lectures, verses, pamphlets, and 
popular oratory, which had a great influence on 
the economic and political education of the country. 
Large sums of money were raised, and a vast mass 
of popular literature hcaring on the corn laws was 
diffused. In 1843 the League raised £50,000; in 
1844, £100,000; in 1845, £250,000, for continuing 
the agitation. At a great meeting at Manchester 
in 1845, £60,000 were subscribed in an hour and 
a half. 

The opposition to the corn laws steadily increased. 
Roused \v the addresses of Mr Cobden, Mr Bright, 
and other leaders of the League, the people poured 
in petitions to parliament. The failure of the 
potato crop and the famine imminent in Ireland 
gave an overwhelming weight to the arguments 
of the League. At length the Conservative premier, 
Sir Robert Reel, became a convert to Free Trade 
(q.v.), and in 1846 carried a measure to put an 
end to the corn laws. By this act, the duty on 
corn was at once greatly reduced, and was to cease 
altogether in 1849, with the exception of a regis- 
tration duty of Is. a quarter, which terminated in 
1869. 

The repeal of the corn laws did not lead to a very 
great fall in the price of corn, nor did it result in 
the ruin of the agricultural interest. The vast 
expansion of industries, attended with a large in- 
crease of population and the growing demand for 
food, kept prices up to a tolerably high level. A 
markedly increased consumption of butcher-meat 
specially tended to enhance prices in that depart- 
ment and to raise the rent of land. With the 
development of American competition, about the 
year 1876, however, a new period set in. English 
agriculture has suffered severely, a fact which has 
largely contributed to the formation of a Fair-trade 
Party demanding among other things what they 
consider a moderate and reasonable protection for 
our landed and cultivating classes. 

The pressure of American competition has also of 
late years led to the establishment of a corn-law 
system for the protection of agriculture in Germany. 
In 1879 protective duties on the importation of 
foreign grain were passed by the imperial parliament, 
and these have since been considerably increased. 
In I< ranee, trade in grain has long been subject to 
government regulation. During the course of the 
19th century the duties on importation had been 
greatly reduced, but within the last few years things 
have followed the same course as in Germany. 
Slightly raised in 1881, the duties on grain were 
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increased fivefold in 1885. See Bright, and Coijden, 
and works there cited. 

Corno, Monte. See Gran Basso d’Italia. 

C'OrnouailU% a district forming part of Brit- 
tany, included within the modern department of 
Fimstere. It is one of the most barren and desolate 
parts of France ; the chief town is Quimper. The 
identity of the name with Cornwall is obvious. 
See Britt a nv. 

Corns (hat. cornu , ‘ horn/ through the French) 
are small hard growths, resulting from an increase 
in the thickness of the cuticle or epidermis, which 
is generally caused by the irritation of some ex- 
cessive pressure or friction on the part. They occur 
most commonly on the feet as a result of tight or 
ill-fitting shoes. Corns are either hard or soft ; 
the structure of both classes is essentially the same. 
A hard corn begins as an ill-defined thickening of 
the epidermis at one point. As irritation con- 
tinues, the excessive growth of epidermis increases, 
and the papilla 1 (see Skin) beneath also enlarge, 
giving the deeper part of the growth a fibrous 
appearance, popularly described as the ‘ roots ' of 
the corn. Pressure upon the sensitive nerves of 
these papilhe causes the usual pain of corns. Old 
corns often have a bursa or sac developed beneath 
them, which in part protects the underlying struc- 
tures. Excessive irritation sometimes causes this 
bursa, or in its absence the connective tissue 
beneath a corn, to inflame and suppurate ; and the 
little abscess thus formed, confined by the hardened 
epidermis, gives rise to intense suffering. In so- 
called fibrous corns , more allied to warts, the en- 
largement of the papilhe predominates, and the pain 
is greater than in ordinary hard corns. Soft corns 
occur between the toes, where the warmth and 
moisture promote early separation of the epidermis, 
and growth of the papilhe ; they are therefore more 
vascular than the other forms, and often extremely 
painful. 

The treatment of corns consists in the removal of 
all undue pressure or friction, either by removing 
the shoe altogether, or protecting the corn by sur- 
rounding it with a border of some soft material, as 
Amadou (q.v.) or soft leather; or the hardened 
cuticle may be pared or filed away, the central part 
most deeply. Within the last few years a new 
remedy has been introduced, now sold everywhere 
as a ‘certain and painless cure for corns.’ It con- 
sists of a solution of salicylic acid in collodion, one 
drachm to one ounce, with a small proportion of 
extract of Indian hemp. It is painted over the 
corn once or twice daily, and allowed to dry, with 
the effect of so softening the epidermis that, usually 
after six or eight applications, it can readily be 
peeled off with the aid of hot water. Soft corns 
should be freely dusted with oxide of zinc powder, 
and the affected toe isolated from its neighbours by 
means of medicated cotton-wool. If suppuration 
occur beneath a corn, the matter must be let out 
by a puncture, after the corn has been pared down. 
Tliose subject to corns should avoid patent leather 
boots, or even eschew leather altogether, and use 
‘ molliscoriuin ’ or some other more porous sub- 
stitute. 

Corns affect horses as well as men. In the foot 
of the horse they occur in the angle between the 
bars and outer crust, and consist in a bruise of 
the sensitive secreting sole. Some forms of feet 
are especially subject to them. Corns constitute 
unsoundness ; cause a short, careful, tripping 
gait ; are the most frequent source of lameness 
amongst roadsters ; abound in badly-shod horses, 
and usually occur in the inside heels of the fore feet, 
these being more especially subjected to weight, 
and hence to pressure. The discoloured spot indi- 
cating the recent corn must be carefully cut into 


with a fine drawing-knife ; any serum or blood is 
thus allowed free vent. If the bruise has been 
extensive, a poultice will have the twofold effect of 
allaying irritation and relieving the sensitive parts 
by softening the hard unyielding horn. When the 
injury has been of some standing, and soft faulty 
horn is secreted, a drop of diluted nitric acid may be 
applied. On no account must the liars or outer 
crust be removed ; they are required for bearing 
weight, which may be further kept off* the injured 
part by the use of a bar-shoe. In horses subject to 
corns, harden the feet by putting on tins or slippers 
instead of full shoes, thus bringing the heels into 
contact with the ground ; this will cause a rapid and 
strong growth of horn, not liable to be bruised. 

€orn Salad, or Lamb's Lettuce ( Valerian- 
el la ), a genus of Valerianacem, humble annual 
weeds, of which some are used as spring salads, 
especially in France ami Germany. The commonest 
species is V. olitoria , which is naturalised in the 
United States, and often called Fetticus or Vetti- 
cost. There are several native American species. 

t'ornstone, an arenaceous or siliceous lime- 
stone, often mottled, and not infrequently concre- 
tionary. It usually occurs in those systems which 
are largely composed of reddish sandstones. 

Cornucopia (Lat. cornu , ‘a horn,’ and copia , 

‘ plenty’), in classical antiquities, the horn or sym- 
bol of plenty placed in the hands of emblematical 
figures of Plenty, Liberality, and the like, who are 
represented as pouring from it an abundance of 
fruits or corn. It is frequently used in architecture, 
sculpture, and heraldry. 

Cornwall, a maritime county, forming the 
aou tli -western extremity of England, and the 
southernmost part of the British Isles. It is penin- 
sular, tapering westward from Devonshire to the 
Land'* End, bounded on the E. by Devonshire, on 
the N. by the Bristol Channel, on the W. by the 
Atlantic, and on the S. by the English Channel. 
No part of the county is more than 20 miles from 
the sea. The total length from Welcombe to the 
Land’s End is 81 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from Monvenstow to the Ilame Head 45 miles. The 
Scilly Isles, 24 miles W. of the Land’s End, form 
part of the county. The area is 1365 sq. in., 
of which 63*4 per cent, is under cultivation. 
There are very extensive stretches of moorland, 
much rocky and barren, but a large proportion 
useful as mountain pasture. The surface of the 
county is very irregular, and a ridge of rugged, 
bleak, rocky hills, interspersed with moors, 
stretches from the Tamar to the Land’s End, a con- 
tinuation of the Dartmoor upland, and forming the 
watershed. Brown Billy (1368 feet) is the loftiest 
point in the county. As this range is nearer the 
north of Cornwall than the south, the principal rivers 
are on the southern side, and empty themselves into 
the English Channel. With the exception of a few 
unimportant creeks, there are only two harbours on 
the north coast — the estuary of the Camel, on 
which is Padstow, and the bay of St Ives. For 
nearly the whole of its length* this north coast is 
formed of bold and picturesque cliffs ; but at Per- 
ranzabuloe and Gwithian there are hills of blown 
sea-sand, which have buried much good land. The 
southern coast is also for the most part bold and 
rocky, but indented with many headlands and bays. 
Between the Land’s End (5° 4P 31" W. ) and the 
Lizard Point (49° 57' 30" S.) is the deep indentation 
named Mount’s Bay, from St Michael’s Mount, with 
the harbour- works of Penzance. East of the Lizard 
is Falmouth Bay, into which opens Falmouth Har- 
bour, one of the finest in Britain. On the eastern 
boundary of the county is another of the great 
havens of the kingdom, Plymouth Sound. The 
estuary of the F owey also affords a small but per- 
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fectly si loitered deep-water harlnjur— of considerable 
importance in the middle ages. The chief river is 
the Tamar, which practically divides Cornwall from 
Devon, rising within 3 miles of the north coast at 
Wooley Harrows. It is tidal, and navigable for 
19 miles (total length f>9) from its embouchure in 
Plymouth Sou ml. Its principal Cornish tributary 
is the Notter, which enters it through the estuary 
of the Lynliir, and is navigable for 5 miles. The 
lower part of the estuary of the Tamar is called the 
Hamoaze. The Fowey is HO miles long, and navi- 
gable for 6. The Fal is 20 miles Jong from its 
source to Falmouth Harbour, into which several 
smaller streams empty themselves through tidal 
creeks. The Camel (also called the Alan) is 29 
miles long, 10 miles being tidal. There is a tradi- 
tion that a largo tract of land between the Land’s 
Fnd and the Noilly Isles was submerged by the sea. 
This is the fabled Lyonesse. 

Cornwall is mainly composed of clav-slate, pro- 
vincially called Lilias, which is broken along the 
higher ground by the protrusion of bosses of granite, 
in live larger and many smaller masses, probably 
connected beneath the surface. Associated with 
the granite arc schorl and allied rocks, and there 
are many dikes of quartz- and felspar-porphyry, 
locally termed el vans. The slates arc interspersed 
with igneous rocks, interbedded and intrusive, and 
there has been much alteration. The Lizard dis- 
trict presents the most complex series in the king- 
dom. Serpentine and gahbro are the most distinc- 
tive rocks here ; but there are schists and gneisses 
and porphyries in singular variety. The stratified 
rocks of the cast of the county arc recognised as 
Devonian ; in the central region Silurian arc largely 
represented; the western may be still older; anil 
the Lizard are believed to be partly Arclucan. 
Mining has been carried on in Cornwall from 
prehistoric times, and the county has been regarded 
as the Cassiterides (q.v.) of the Phoenicians and 
Creeks. The most profitable mines are near the 
junctions of the granite and killas, and the most 
important mining area at the present day is 
around Camborne and Redruth ; the deepest and 
richest mine is Doleoath, wrought to a depth of j 
about half a mile. The county yields tin, copper, ! 
load, iron, zinc, silver, cohalt, antimony, man- ; 
ganese, bismuth, tungsten, and arsenic in com- 
mercial quantities ; and a greater variety of 
minerals (some unique) than any other part of 
the United Kingdom. Gold has been found in 
alluvial tin works or * streams,’ the largest nugget 
over two ounces. Of late years mining has been 
very much reduced, and almost all the mines now 
existing are tin, of which Cornwall yields nearly 
all that is raised in the kingdom. The output of 
copper is at present small. Next to tin, the most 
important mineral product is china clay (Kaolin), 
the decomposed felspar of granite which has under- 
gone the natural process of kaolinisation. The 
chief centre of this industry is the district north of 
St Austell. Here also is found a peculiar kind of 
granite called china-stone (yctuntz r). 

The fisheries of Cornwall are extensive and 
important, and in favourable seasons large quan- 
tities of- pilchards are caught by seining, cured, 
and exported to the Mediterranean, where they 
form a common Lenten food. Herring and mackerel 
fisheries are also extensive, and enormous quan- 
tities are sent by; rail to London and various 
inland markets. The climate is generally mild, but 
damp. In the extreme west of the county snow 
seldom lies, and the winter temperature is such 
that, plant* live and flourish in the open air that 
require protection almost anywhere else in Eng- 
land. At Trevarrick, near St Austell, and Lamor- 
ran and Penjerrick, near Falmouth, many foreign 
trees and shrubs have been successfully acclima- 


tised. Camellias grow and flower in the open air 
as luxuriantly as the common laurel in sheltered 
localities. The gardens at Trescoe, Scilly, are 
quite tropical in character, from tl^ variety and 
beauty of their tropical contents. This favourable 
climate lias been turned to good account in the 
Scilly Isles and the Penzance district, by the 
development of market-gardefling for the supply of 
early vegetables to the leading markets, particu- 
larly broccoli and potatoes, of which double crops 
are raised annually. With the exception of the 
peach, nectarine, and apricot, nearly all fruit-trees 
thrive and mature ; and the banks of the Tamar are 
specially favourable to the growth of cherries and 
strawberries, for rail supply. As a general agricul- 
tural county (its moorlands excepted), Cornwall 
stands high : the soil is rich ; crops are abundant, 
and in some localities very early. 

There are very few manufactures ; and mast of 
the inhabitants, since tlte falling off in mining, are 
employed in agriculture. The population in 1881 
was 329,484. Cornwall contains one parliamentary 
borough — Falmouth and Penryn, and six county 
divisions, it returned 40 members prior to 1832, 
14 till 1867, 12 till 1885, and now 7 in all. The 
bishopric of Cornwall, merged in that of Exeter 
since Saxon times, was restored in 1876, and the 
see fixed at Truro. 

Cornwall remained in the hands of its Celtic in- 
habitants, and under the rule of the British Church, 
with more or less completeness, until it was finally 
subjugated by Athelstan in 936. The ancient 
Cornish language belonged to the Cymric or 
Brytlionie group of the Celtic tongues (see Celts), 
anil was akin to Welsh and Breton. It was gener- 
ally spoken until the reign of Elizabeth, and it was 
not until 1678 that it finally ceased to be used in 
public worship. It lingered' in the extreme west 
of the county until the early part of the 18th cen- 
tury ; Dollv" Pent reath (? 1676 1778) of Mousehole 
is popularly regarded as the last who spoke 
it; while words and phrases have been handed 
down to the present day. The literature comprises 
a vocabulary dating probably from the 13th cen- 
tury, and some sacred dramas not earlier than the 
14th. See Norris’s A ncient Cornish Drama ( 1859) ; 
Whitley Stokes’s editions of The Life of St Mcr iasek 
( 1872), of The Mystery of the Creation ( 1864), and of 
the Glossary of Cormac (1864); the glossary of 
words still in use in Cornwall, published bv the 
English Text Society in 1880; a paper by Lach- 
Szyrma in the Journal of the lioyal Institution of 
Cornwall for 1883 ; and Jago’s English Cornish 
Dictionary ( 1 887 ). 

Cornwall abounds in rude stone and allied monu- 
ments —circles, remains of huts, menhirs, cromlechs, 
artificial caves or fogous, cairns and barrows, in- 
scribed stones, and early crosses. The medieval 
antiquities are less important, the most noteworthy 
being the remains of the castles of the ancient 
earldom, created into a duchy in 1337 for the Black 
Prince. The ehlest son of the reigning sovereign 
is Duke of Cornwall ; and the revenues derived 
from the duchy by the Prince of Wales average 
£6 1,0CX) a year. In the management of the affairs 
of the duchy the Prince is assisted by a council, 
the chief olficer of which is the warden of the 
Stannaries, by whose vice-warden the Court of the 
Stannaries, which has the local regulation of mining 
affairs, is held. See Tregellas’s Cornwall (4th ed. 
1884), and other works cited there. 

Cornwall, a port of entry of Ontario, at the 
mouth of the Cornwall (’anal, and separated by the 
St Lawrence from New York state. It is on the 
Grand Trunk Railway, 67 miles SW. of Mon- 
treal, and has, among other factories, one of the 
principal woollen-mills in the Dominion. Pop. 
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, Cornwall, Barry. See Procter. 

Cornwallis, Caroline Prances, was born on 
the 12th July 1786, the daughter of the rector of 
Wittersham and Eltham, in Kent. She acquired 
a thorough knowledge of Latin and Creek, and 
making herself conversant with nearly every study 
which occupies thoughtful men, from an early age 
she carried on a correspondence with many emi- 
nent persons. Her refusal to accept the hand of 
Sisinondi did not* forfeit his friendship, and she 
lived much in Italy. Her first work, Philosophical 
Theories and Philosophical Experience, by a Pariah 
(1842), was the first of a senes of twenty ‘Small 
Books on Great Subjects,’ the said subjects in- 
cluding the Connection of Physiology and Intel- 
lectual Science, Ragged Schools, Criminal Law, 
(Leek Philosophy, and the History and Influence 
of Christian Opinions. Miss Cornwallis also pub- 
lished in 1847, Pericles, a Talc of Athens. She 
died at Lidwells, in Kent, 8th January 1858. See 
her Letters find Remains (1861 ). 

Cornwallis, Charles, Marquis, an English 
general and statesman, son of the first Earl Corn- 
wallis, was born in London, December 31, 1738, and 
was educated at Eton and the Military Academy of 
Turin. He served as aide-de-camp to the Marquis 
of Granby during part of the Seven Years’ War ; 
in 1766 was made a colonel ; four yearn later, 
governor of the Tower of London ; and the year 
- after a major-general. In 1 760 he had been returned 
to parliament for the family borough of Eye. 
Though personally opposed to the policy of forcing 
taxes upon the American colonists, he accepted a 
command in the war, and with an inferior force 
gained a victory over General Gates at Camden 
in August 1780, and more than held his own 
against General Greene at Guilford, March 1781. 
But his operations were hampered by the incapa- 
city of his superiors, Howe, .and after liim, Clinton ; 
and at length he was forced to surrender with all 
his troops at Yorktown, Virginia,* 19th October 
1781. This disaster proved the ruin of the 
British cause in America, and was the occasion 
of much dissatisfaction, resulting in a change of 
ministers at home. Cornwallis, however, who was 
high in favour with the king, escaped censure. In 
1786 he was appointed governor-general of India 
and commander-in-chief, and in this double capacity 
distinguished himself by his victories over Tippoo 
Saib, and by unwearying efforts to promote the 
welfare of the natives, that proved less successful 
than they deserved. He returned from India in 
1793, when he was raised to the rank of Marquis. 
As lord-lieutenant of Ireland, with Castlereagh as 
his secretary, he crushed the ’98 rebellion, and 
showed a rare union of humanity and vigour in 
his measures for the pacification of the country. 
As plenipotentiary to France he negotiated the 

S eace of Amiens in 1802, but showed little skill in 
iplomacy. Reappointed governor-general of India 
in 1804, "he died at Ghazipur, in the province of 
Benares, October 5, 1805, on his way to assume the 
command of the army in the Upper Provinces. See 
his Correspondence, edited by Charles Ross ( 3 vols. 
1859). 

Coro, a town of Venezuela, in Falcon state, lies 
about 210 miles WN W. of Caracas, near the Golfete 
de Coro. It has a fine aqueduct, and a college ; 
but it has greatly declined since the period 1527-78, 
when it was the capital of the Spanish province. 
Pop. ( 1887) 8881. Its port is La Vela, 7 miles NE. 
by rail. 

CorollfL See Calyx, Flower. 

Corollary, a proposition the truth of which 
appears so clearly from the proof of another pro- 
position as not to require separate demonstra- 
tion. 


Coromandel Coast is a name used vaguely 
for the major part of the eastern coast of what is 
now the province of Madras, on the west shore of 
the Bay of Bengal. It has hardly a single safe 
place of refuge for large vessels. The name is 
probably a corruption of Cholamandalam , ‘country 
of the Cholas,’ an old lira vidian people. 

Coro'llA, or Crown, in Botany, an appendage 
of the corolla in some flowers ; sometimes developed 
as a crown-like circlet within the petals, as in the 
common white narcissus, or prolonged like an in- 
ternal united corolla, as in the daflbdil. Much 
discussion has taken place as to its morphological 
nature, at first as to whether it was to be regarded 
as composed of modified stamens or supernumerary 
petals. But in manv Caryophyllem (e.g. Lvclmis) 
each petal is seen to hear a hgule , so called from its 
resemblance to that of a grass- leaf (see Grasses). 
These are regarded as of stipular origin; and in 
this way we come to look at the corona of a nar- 
cissus as composed neither of modified petals nor 
stamens, but of the united petaline stipules. See 
Stipule. 

Corona (Lat., ‘a crown’), in Architecture, the 
drip, or lower member of the projecting or upper part 
of a classical cornice 

(see Entablature), .. L . _ ■ 4 4 ^^^ 

The term corona is also ~~ . =^j== 7 

applied to the apse or ~ • -••-•A ^ 

semicircular termina- | a 

tion of the choir. 

Corona is also applied a, the Corona, 

in ecdesiological no- 
menclature to a chandelier, in the form of a crown 
or circlet, suspended from the roof of a church. 

Corona. See Sun. 

Corona Borealis, a small and bright con- 
stellation near Hercules. 

Coronach, a name formerly used for the 
funeral dirge amongst the Irish and the Scottish 
highlanders. The dirge, disused in Scotland, is in 
Ireland now commonly known .as the keen. 

Coronation. The practice of placing a crown 
on the head of a monarch at the commencement of 
his reign is very ancient, and there is probably 
scarcely any country in which it has not been 
followed in one form or another. Generally it has 
been accompanied by what was regarded as the 
still more solemn nte of anointing with oil, a 
ceremony which, from the times of the ancient 
Hebrews to our own, has been peculiarly significant 
of consecration or devotion to the service of God. 
In England, before the Norman Conquest, the term 
was more usually ‘hallowing’ or consecration than 
coronation; but it would seem that the ceremony 
as then performed at Kingston-on-Thames or Win- 
chester was in all essentials the same as that which 
now takes place in Westminster Abbey, though 
now the ceremony is a mere pageant. Detailed 
accounts of many English coronations, from 
Richard I. downwards, have been preserved. 

There have been considerable variations from time 
to time in the oath. Originally the king pledged 
himself to three things— peace and reverence to 
God and the church, justice to the people, the 
upholding of good and alolition of bad laws. In 
Edward II. s time it became more precise, and 
assumed the form of question and answer. The 
present form was settled after the Revolution of 
1688. By it the sovereign, in a series of responses to 
questions by the Archbishop of Canterbury, swears 
to govern the people of the United Kingdom accord- 
ing to the statutes in parliament agreed on ; to 
cause law and justice, in mercy, to be executed ; 
and to preserve and maintain the Protestant re- 
ligion established by law. This oath was held 
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both by George TIT. and George IV. to prevent 
them from granting Catholic Emancipation, ami 
was also by many regarded as an obstacle to the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church (see Dishop 
Phillpotts, The Coronation Oath, 1828). The 
treaty of Union between England and - Scotland 
provides that the oath of the preservation of the 

government, wor- 
j ship, and discipline 

S i Scotland should be 

II it/W II taken not at com* 

fWy ^ nation but at the 
' r accession of the 

aWv A\ sovereign. For the 

V . .M nected with corona- 

Life of Queen Vie- 

Coronation Chair of the Kings of (1880). 

England. 1 *»© . Scottish 

coronation stone, 
the Lin Fail or 
‘Stone of Destiny/ was said by tradition to have 
been the stone which Jacob used for a pillow, and 
to have been brought to Ireland, and from Tara to 
Scotland, where it found a resting ] dace at Scone, 
till in 1296 Ed wanl I. carried it to Westminster., 
It now forms part of the coronation chair, occupying 
the space beneath the seat. Skene, in his mono- 
graph (1869), asserts it to have been originally 
quarried from the rocks near Scone. 

Coronation Gulf, an inlet connected with 
the Arctic Ocean, south of Victoria Land, in 68" 30' 
N. lat., and 110° W. long. 

Coronea* a small town of Theotia, SW. of Lake 
Conais, where in 447 B.c. the Ihcotians defeated the 
Athenians, and in 394 Agesilaus ( <p v. ) defeated the 
allied Greeks. 

CoronelIa« a genus of non* venomous snakes in 
the family Coluhrida*, to which the English Ringed 
Snake (q.v.), Tromdonotus natrijc , also belongs. 
The genus is well represented in dry regions in 
Europe and North Africa. C. Arm or austriam 
is a very common European species between two 
and three feet in length. 

Coroner (Lat. coronator , corona , ‘a crown ), a 
very ancient officer, in England, at the common 
law. The coronator is mentioned in a charter of 
King Athelstan, 905 A.i>. ; and the office is said to 
be of Saxon origin. But Bishop Stubbs ( Constitu- 
tional History, vol. i. chap. 17) finds the origin of 
the office of the modern coroner in an ordinance of 
1194 A.D. for the election in every shire of officers 
to keep the pie, 'is of the crown, whence the name. 
In this light, the Lord Chief* justice of the Queens 
Bench is the principal coroner in the kingdom, and 
may exercise jurisdiction in that capacity in any 
part of England. There are, however, particular 
coroners in every county in England, and in some 
counties three or four, or even more. Every 
borough having a separate court of Quarter Sessions 
has a coroner; but since 1888 boroughs have ceased 
to have a separate coroner unless the population 
amounts to 10,000. Coroners were formerly paid 
by fees on each inquest, hut now by salary out of 
the county rate. The coroner is chosen for life, 
and the election, which formerly Jay with the free- 
holders, rests, under the Local Government Act 


of 1888, with the county council, or with the 
town-council of a borough having the right to 
appoint one. A coroner may, however, be dis- 
missed by the Lord Chancellor for inability or mis- 
behaviour in his office. By the statute of West- 
minster the first (3 Edw. I. chan. 10), it was 
enacted that none should he chosen lmt lawful and 
discreet knights ; and in the time of Edward III. 
there is an instance of a man being removed from 
the office because lie was merely a merchant. 
Subsequently it was thought sufficient if a man 
had lands enough to entitle him to he made a 
knight ; and Blackstone complains that in his time 
it had come to he sought for the perquisites, and 
not for the honour of serving the country. This 
motive has now ceased. The coroner is now usually 
a professional man, frequently a solicitor or a 
medical man. 

The office of coroner is to some extent the only 
one iu England charged with the investigation of 
crime. When the coroner cannot act# there is no 
authority to examine witnesses until a suspected 
person lias been actually charged or accused before 
a magistrate. But even the coroners duties are 
very limited. They are defined by 50 and 51 Viet, 
chap. 71, which consolidates most of the previous 
! statutes. The coroner can inquire only into the 
causes of violent or sudden death, and into these 
only when the body has been found. When such a 
death happens, it is the duty of the constable to 
give notice of it to the coroner, who then summons 
a jury from the body of the county for the purpose 
of making an inquisition into tlie matter. The 
coroner presides over the inquisition, and the court 
thus constituted is a court of record. The jury 
consists of twelve men at least, who are sworn and 
charged by tbe coroner ; and the verdict must be 
found by twelve. The inquest is to be held before 
the coroner in whose district the body shall he 
‘ lying dead.’ If any he found guilty by such in- 
quisition of murder or other homicide, the coroner 
is to commit them to prison or take hail for their 
appearance at the assizes, according to the gravity 
of the offence, and he must certify the inquisition 
under his own seal and the seals of the jurors, 
together with the evidence thereon, to the court in 
which the trial is to take place. The accused may 
thereupon he put on his trial without other indict- 
ment. The coroner is empowered to summon 
medical witnesses, who are liable to a penalty for 
non-attendance. lie has power to pay a medical 
witness one guinea for a simple examination, and 
two guineas if a jtost-mortem examination of the 
body has been made. Coroners are empowered to 
appoint deputies in case of absence from illness or 
other reasonable cause. Another branch of the 
coroner's office was to inquire concerning shipwrecks 
and treasure-trove ; but this lias been nearly super- 
seded by the provisions of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1854. He is a conservator of the king’s peace, 
in which capacity he is mentioned in the oldest 
treatises on the common law. As such, he mav 
cause suspected felons to he apprehended, whctheV 
an inquisition has found them guilty or not. The 
coroner has likewise ministerial functions as the 
sheriffs substitute, in making out the panel of 
jurors, and in executing process in suits in which 
the sheriff is related either to the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. Latterly, the office of coroner has been the 
subject of consideration with a view to certain 
reforms of administration. 

Uoroners or crowners, as they were also called 
in England, are mentioned in many old Scottish 
statutes ; and there is no doubt tliat^the office, 
as well as that of alderman and mayor, existed in 
those part* of the country that were peopled by 
persons of Teutonic race. But it was abolished 
or fell into desuetude, probably in consequence of 
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the succession war and the French connection ; and 
in Scotland the duties are now chielly performed 
by an officer appointed by the crown", styled the 
Procurator- fiscal (q.v.). In Ireland the office of 
coroner is regulated by 9 and 10 Viet. chap. 37. 
See Jervis, Office and Duties of Coroner (new ed. 
1880). " 

In the United States the coroner is generally 
elected for a specified term by the voters of each 
county. He is authorised to employ deputies, 
assistants or clerks, as well as a legal adviser, and 
a physician to examine the cases which come before 
him. His powers and duties relating to the inquiry 
into cases of sudden or violent death are sub- 
stantially the same as those of an English coroner. 
But he is confined to this function. Nor does the 
inquisition found before the coroner dispense with 
the necessity of an indictment found l»v the grand 
jury, as in England. In cases where the sheriff is 
absent or disabled, the coroner may sometimes act 
as an executive officer in his stead. He must in 
each term Tuake a report under his official seal to 
the Court of Common Pleas of the state. 

Coronet, an inferior sort of crown worn by 
persons of princely or noble rank, as a crown 
properly so called is worn by a sovereign. In 
England, coronets were worn by peers as far back 
as the reign of Edward III. ; lmt the definite form 
given to the coronets of the different orders of the 
peerage is of later date, as is also the practice of 
dating within the coronet a cap of crimson velvet 
ined with ermine and surmounted by a gold tassel. 
The use of coronets by barons began in the reign of 
Charles II. Peers wear their coronets on the 
occasion of the coronation of a sovereign ; and they 
are placed over representations of their arms, this 
being done even in the case of peers by courtesy. 
In 1665 Charles II. granted warrants to the Scot- 
tish and Irish kings of arms for the peers of those 
kingdoms to wear coronets similar to those of peers 
of England. 

The following are the distinctive forms of the 
coronets in use in the United Kingdom : The 
coronet of the Prince of Wales differs from the 
royal crown only by the absence of one of the 
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arches. The coronets of other princes, sons of the 
sovereign, are without arches. Princes, sons of 
the above, have a similar coronet, with strawberry* 
leaves substituted for fleurs-de-lis. The coronet of 
a duke has above the rim of gold eight strawberry- 
leaves, of which five are shown in pictorial represen- 
tation. That of a marquis has four strawberry- 
leaves, alternating with as many large pearls upon 
short points. The coronet of an earl has eight 


points of more considerable height, with a pearl set 
on each, alternating with as many strawberry- 
leaves on the rim below. A viscount’s coronet has 
sixteen, and a baron’s six pearls set directly on the 
rim. The so-called pearls are always made of 
silver. No coronet belonging to a peer not of the | 
royal family should be adorned with jewels. 

The term ducal coronet is sometimes applied in 
heraldry to a decorative coronet like that of a 
duke, but with only three leaves, and without the 
cap, out of which (in place of out of a wreath) the 
crest issues. 

The coronets of continental nobility are without 
caps, and otherwise differ somewhat from those in 
use in Great Britain. They are only used in 
blazonry, and are not worn on state occasions. 
The coronet of a French duke is like that in use 
in England, that of a marquis has three strawberry 
or parsley leaves alternating with three pearls, 
while a count’s coronet has nine pearls. German 
dukes arch their coronets, and German counts often 
elevate their pearls. The coronet of the Dauphin 
of France was heightened with fleurs-de-lis, and 
arched with four or sometimes eight dolphins. 

C’orot, Jean Baptiste Camille, landscape- 
painter, was born at Paris, 26th July 1796, and 
was the son of a clerk. After being educated in 
the Lycee at ltouen, lie became an assistant in a 
drapery establishment in Paris, and it was not till 
his twenty -sixth year that he was able to yield to 
his natural inclinations and begin the systematic 
study of art. He was instructed by Michallon and 
Victor Bertin, and in 1825 he settled in Rome, his 
small view of the Coliseum in the Louvre bearing 
that date. Here he studied under Aligny, ‘ V Ingres 
des arhres ,’ and in 1827 he returned to Paris, and 
contributed his ‘Vue prise a Narni,’ and his ‘ Cam- 
pagne de Rome ' to the Salon, where he constantly 
exhibited till the year of his death. His main 
sketching ground was at Barbizon, in the forest of 
Fontainebleau ; but lie made two other visits to 
Italy in 1835 and 1843. His earlier productions 
are careful ami precise in execution, anti it was not 
until about 1840 that he asserted his full individu- 
ality, and developed that style, characterised by 
great breadth and delicacy, and sacrificing accuracy 
of detail to unity of impression and harmony of 
general effect, which marks the works of his 
maturity. He was not an artist of great variety 
or of very extended range in subject and eftect. 

He was the painter of misty lakes and vaporous 
rivers, of the quiet of moonlight, of the tender 
moments of pure sunrise, or of softly coloured 
evening ; and these he has treated in the spirit of a 
true poet, introducing very appropriately his figures 
of peasants, or more frequently of nymphs and 
classical personages, who take their place most 
fittingly in scenes like his which tend towards the 
ideal and the idyllic. His works made their way 
slowly with the public, but wealth and fame came 
to him in the end. At the Salon he‘>von medals in 
1833, 1848, 1855, and 1867. In 1846 he received the 
Cross of the Legion of Honour, and in 1867 he 
became an officer of the order. He exercised a 
most powerful and clearly marked influence upon 
the younger F rench artists, with whom his genius, 
his frank kindliness, and his openhanded generosity 
rendered him the most popular of men and painters. 

In 1874, when the medal of honour of the Salon, 
which they expected to be bestowed on him, was 
awarded to Gtiome, they subscribed for a medal of 
their own, which they presented to 4 le pirc Corot,' 
as they were fond of calling him, only three months 
before his death, which occurred at Paris, 22d 
February 1875. Among his masterpieces may be 
named ‘ Danse de Nymphes,’ ‘Macbeth,’ 4 Homfcre 
et les Bergers,’ ‘Orphce,’ 4 Souvenir de Monte- 
fontaine,’ ‘ Joueur de Flfite.’ He bequeathed liis 
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‘ Dante and Virgil ’ and his * Hagar in the Desert * 
to the Louvre. See French Lives by Dumesnil 
(1875), Robaut (1880), and Rousseau (1884). 

Corozo Nut. See Ivory (Vegetable), and 
Buttons. 

Corpora Quadrigem'ina. See Brain. 

Corporal (more properly Co pond, from the 
French, which in the Kith century borrowed 
the Italian capo rale ), in the British army, is the 
grade of non-commissioned officer next below that 
of sergeant. When the regiment is on parade he 
falls in as a private soldier, but in barraeks or camp 
he exercises certain disciplinary control over the 
privates, commands small guards, and does orderly 
duty. The distinctive bad^e is two Chevrons ( q. v. ) 
on the sleeve. The pay varies from Is. 8d. to 2s. 4d. 
a day. There are 4 corporals to each troop of 
cavalry, and 5 to each Company (q.v.) of infantry. 
A lance-corporal is an acting corporal, who remains 
on private’s pay, ami wears one chevron only, in 
the artillery there is a special grade of non-com- 
missioned officer below that of corporal, called a 
bombardier, with pay equal to the lowest rate of 
corporals in the infantry. The badge is one chevron, 
amt there are acting bombardiers, but no lance- 
corporals. In the engineers the corresponding rank 
is that of second corporal. In the Household 
cavalry the title of corporal of horse is given to the 
non-commissioned officers corresponding to the 
troop sergeant-majors of other cavalry regiments 
(see Colour-sergeant). The pay is 3s. a day. 
A ship’s corporal in the navy is a pe tty -officer 
under the master-at-arms, to aid in teaching the 
use of small-arms, guard against the smuggling of 
spirits on board, extinguish the fires and lights, 
and keep order below at night. 

Corporal (Lat. corpus , * the body’), a name 
given to the linen cloth, also called palf and chalice- 
veil, with which the celebrant covers what is left of 
the consecrated elements in the Holy Communion 
until the service is concluded. 

Corporal Punishments* See Flogging. 

Corporation* This, in England, is either 
aggregate or sole. A corporation aggregate is a 
society of persons authorised by law to act as one 
person,' and to perpetuate its existence by the 
admission of new members. Without such le^al 
authority the acts of the society would be regarded 
only as the acts of the individuals, and the pro- 
perty of the society would descend to the heirs of 
the individual members. A corporation sole con- 
sists of one person, the holder of a public office, 
and his successors, such as the sovereign, a bishop, 
the vicar of a parish, and most perpetual curates. 
The only Scottish instance is the minister of the 
parish, A singular modern instance is the Treasury 
Solicitor. As regards property, however, some of 
the public departments represented by their chief 
— e.g. the Secretary of State for War— are also 
corporations sole— i.e. property transmits without 
conveyance to each holder of the office. There are 
also quasi corporations aggregate, such as the 
churchwardens in England, the Commissioners of 
Supply in Scotland, the heritors of a Scottish parish, 
who cannot hold land in succession, and have no 
common seal. An intermediate class consists of 
parochial boards and school boards, which can hold 
land, but have no common seal. 

A corporation could formerly be established only 
by charter from the crown or act of parliament, 
unless, indeed, it existed by immemorial prescrip- 
tion ; but of late years the exigencies of commerce 
have led to the passing of various enactments, by 
compliance with which any society of persons may 
acquire for themselves the character of a corpora- 
tion (see Company). Many important municipal 
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charters were granted by ecclesiastical authority— 
e.g. till 1835 Newcastle had only a charter from 
the bishop of Durham. Boroughs, too, had fre- 
quently delegated from the crown, or some subject 
superior with royal rights, the power of incorpo- 
rating trades or crafts within their own territory. 
The freedom of the crafts or of the merchant guild 
may in general be acquired by apprenticeship or 
by services in the army or navy (see CriLDs). A 
corporation always receives a corporate name, by 
which it sues and is sued, and it must possess a 
common seal, which is the proper evidence of its 
intentions and obligations. The majority of the 
members are entitled to act within the powers of the 
corporation, and may, by a bylaw, even delegate 
— except in the case of municipal corporations— the 
power of acting to a certain number of the. mem- 
bers. For these acts none of its members are 
personally liable. 

Corporations, whether aggregate or sole, arc 
divided into ecclesiastical and lay, and the lay are 
subdivided into civil and eleemosvifary. The 
ecclesiastical arc such as are composed wholly of 
clergymen in their ecclesiastical capacity, ami are 
chielly for the purpose of holding ecclesiastical 
property. Civil corporations include municipal 
corporations, the universities, the colleges of phy- 
sicians and surgeons, learned societies, and many 
trading companies incorporated. Eleemosynary 
corporations are for the administration of funds for 
charitable and pious purposes, such as hospitals, 
the colleges in universities, which, unlike the 
universities, the English law holds to be subject 
to visitation, &c. An important consequence 
of these distinctions is the effect it has on the 
right of visiting a corporation, or exercising a 
legal superintendence over its proceedings. The 
crown is the visitor of the archbishops, each arch- 
bishop is the visitor of his suffragan bishops, ami 
each Bishop is the visitor of all the ecclesiastical 
corporations in his diocese. Civil corporations 
have no visitor, hut in both England and Scotland 
they are of course liable to be restrained by the 
courts where anything ultra rircs is attempted. 
Eleemosynary corporations in England are visited 
by the founder and his heirs, or such persons as the 
founder appointed to be visitors, and in default of 
such persons, by the Court of Chancery. To some 
extent similar functions have devolved on the 
Charity Commissioners (q.v.). 

A corporation may he dissolved by the death of 
all its members, or of such number as leaves not 
enough to make new elections in the way the 
charter requires ; by forfeiture of the charter 
through breach of its conditions ; by surrender of 
the charter ; or by act of parliament. In all such 
cases the lands of the corporation revert to their 
several donors ; the creditors, however, if any, 
being entitled in the first place to insist on a sale 
and distribution of the property, whether in a 
sequestration or otherwise. 

Corporations, as lias been pointed out in the 
American Civil Rights Act of Congress, are liable 
to the ordinary laws and treaties of the country, 
but are not citizens in the sense of exercising a 
political or municipal franchise. The American 
law lias also had occasion to emphasise the distinc- 
tion between public corporations which may he 
affected by legislation, while the written constitu- 
tion of America prohibits any interference with the 
rights of a private corporation. Further, according 
to American law, the franchises of a corporation 
are treated as realisable assets for creditors. The 
amount of property which may beheld by a corpora- 
tion in the States is frequently limited in the act 
or charter ; and as regards charitable and religions 
purposes, a general law forbids the holding of more 
than $50,000, or £10,000 worth. In the States less 
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importance is attached to the use of the common 
seal of a corporation than in Britain. For trade 
corporations, see the article Guilds. 

Corps d’Vrnn^e. See Army Corps. 

Corpse Camlle, See Candle. 

Corpulency. See Obesity. 

Corpus Christ! Festival, the most splendid 
festival of the Roman Catholic Church. It was 
instituted in 1284 (see Bolsena ), in honour of the 
Consecrated Host and with a view to its adoration, 
by Pope Urban IV., who appointed for its cele- 
bration the Thursday after the festival of the 
Trinity, and promised to all the penitent who took 
partin it indulgence for a period of from forty to one 
hundred days. The festival is chiefly distinguished 
by magnificent processions. In France it is known 
as the Fete I) tea ; in Germany, as the Fronlcie/i - 
namsfest. 

Corpuscles, Blood. See Blood. 
Corpuscular Theory. See Light. 

Corpus llelicti, a criminal law term used 
ill Scotland to signify the body or substance of the 
crime charged. To make out the corpus delicti is 
to prove that the crime charged has been com- 
mitted ; as, when a person is charged with murder, 
it must be proved that the deceased came by his 
death in consequence of the injury libelled, and 
not, for example, by natural causes. 

Corpus .furls Civilis is the whole body of 
the Roman or Civil Law, as comprised in the Insti- 
tutes, the Digest (or Pandects, q.v.), the Code, and 
the Novella* (see Code, Law). In like manner the 
juris canoniei is the body of Canon Law (q.v.). 

Correction, House of, a prison for the 
reformation of petty offenders. See Prison, Re- 
formatory. 

Correction of Proofs. See Proofs. 

Correggio, Antonio Allegri da, was so 
styled from the place of his birth, a small town 
20 miles E. of Parma, where he was born in 1494. 
Modem research lias proved the inaccuracy of 
Vasari’s highly coloured account of his struggles 
and poverty. His father, a well-to-do merchant 
or tradesman of Correggio, seems to have de- 
signed him for a learned profession ; but he 
turned to art, studying under liis uncle and three 
other masters. He is believed to have gained some 
idea of foreshortening and perspective from the 
works of Mantegna at Mantua, which he visited 
in 1511, and to have been iniiucnced by the grace- 
ful colouring of Lorenzo Costa. At the age of 
about twenty he returned to his native town, where 
in 1514 he painted an altarpieco for the Franciscan 
convent, a work, now in the Dresden Gallery, dis- 
tinguished by more gravity, restraint, and religious 
feeling than characterise His later productions. In 
1518 he began his great series of works at Padua 
by a beau tiiul fresco series of mythological subjects 
for the decoration of the convent of San Paolo, 
which are still in an excellent state of preservation. 
From 1521 to 1524 he was engaged upon his subject 
of ‘ The Ascension ’ in the cupola of the Benedictine 
church of San Giovanni, a fresco in which the 
master’s power is fully visible. His next great 
monumental work was the decoration of the 
cathedral of Parma, commissioned in 1522. The 
subject chosen for the interior of the main dome 
was ‘ The Assumption of the Virgin. ’ 

During the execution of these frescoes Correggio 
was also much occupied with easel-pictures in oils. 
Among these are las very celebrated Adoration of 
the Shepherds, known as ‘ La Notte ’ or ‘ The 
Night,’ commissioned in 1522, now in the Dresden 
Gallery, a work of marvellous softness and delicacy. 
Five years later he painted 4 II Giorno,’ an exquisite 
picture, now in the Parma Gallery. 


In 1530 Correggio removed from Parma to his 
native town, where, in the same year, he purchased 
an estate, and in 1533 some additional land. The 

£ rod uction of the ‘Jupiter and Antiope’ of the 
louvre, 4 The Education of Cupid 5 of the National 
Gallery, London, of the ‘Danac* of the Borghese 
Gallery, and of the 4 Leda ’ of the Berlin Museum, 
has been assigned to the painter’s later years ; 
ami the 1 Reading Magdalene,’ of which the picture 
in the Dresden Gallery is now regarded as merely 
a 17th-century copy, was completed in 1528. He 
(lied at Correggio, at the early age of forty, on 
the 5th of March 1534, and was buried in the 
cloister of the Franciscan church of the place. 

The art of Correggio is distinguished tiy its grace 
and gaiety, by its sunny sensuous charm. His 
figures are rendered with a bounteous sweeping 
outline, and he delineates rapid motion and 
momentary attitudes and expressions with singu- 
lar power. His colouring possesses the finest 
delicacy and luminosity ; his foreshortening is 
hold and skilful, if sometimes rather extravagant ; 
ami, above all, he was unrivalled as a master of 
subtle and relined chiar-oscuro. His works present 
the strongest possible contrast to the gravity and 
restraint, to the reverential feeling and the accur- 
ately balanced compositions, of the earlier devo- 
tional painters of Italy. 

His only son Pomponio, l»y bis wife Girolama 
Merlino (whom Correggio married in 1520, and 
who died in 1529), was born in 1521, and was alive 
in 1593. He also was known as a painter, and 
an altarpieco from his hand is in the Academy at 
Parma. See Julius Meyer’s article in the Alhje- 
mcinrs Kit tastier -Lexicon ( 1870 ; Eng. trans. edited 
by Mrs Heaton, 1870), and J. P. Richter’s in Kit nut 
and K Hustler ( 1879). 

Corregg'idol* is the name given in Spain to 
the principal magistrate of a town, appointed by 
the king. Readers of Gil Bias will remember his 
functions and the terror of his name to evil-doers. 

I The Portuguese corregidor lias administrative but 
not governing powers. 

Correlation of Forces. See Energy, 
Force. 

Correlation of Organs, the close mutual 
dependence between different systems and struc- 
tures within the organii#li. A three- or four- 
chambered heart is correlated with the development 
of lungs ; animals with an allantois never have 
gills ; the development of a placenta is all but 
eo-extensive with the presence of milk-glands. So 
among plants parallel venation of the leaves is 
almost constantly correlated with monocotyledon* 
ous structure ; and a restriction of the vegetative 
leaf-organs will show itself in a counterbalancing 
modification of dowers and fruit. From the time 
of Aristotle such correlations have been noticed ; 
hut it was not till after the work of Cuvier, 
Geoffrey St-Hilaire, Goethe, and their contempor- 
aries, that the fact was adequately appreciated. 
It was only then, in other words, that the organism 
began to lie really understood as a unity of mutu- 
ally dependent parts. The general proposition that 
all the organs are partners in the general life, that 
if one member suffer all the members are more or 
less influenced, is sufficiently self-evident. But 
beyond this there are the special facts which show 
that certain organs are knit together by closer 
physiological bonds than others, tliat certain struc- 
tures stand or fall together, that certain characters 
have a contemporaneous appearance in the his- 
torical evolution. The facts are well known ; their 
explanation in many cases is didicult or quite 
obscure. See Evolution, Variation. 

Correspondence Classes, a method of 
instruction iirst fully developed in the United 
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States by tlie Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle (1878), and since adopted in England— e.g. 
under the Oxford University Extension (1889). 
See Chautauqua. 

€orr&ZC, a French department, formed out of 
part of the old province of Limousin, and taking 
its name from a river, the Corrfeze, flowing 52 miles 
south-westward to the Vezere. Area, 2205 sq. m. ; 
pop. (1872) 302,746; (1886) 326,494. Tim chief 
rivers of Correze are the Dordogne, the Vezere, 
and the Correze. The surface of the department 
is mountainous, especially in the north and east, 
where it is broken in upon by offsets from the 
Auvergne Mountains, which, in Mont Odonze, 
attain a maximum altitude of 3129 feet above the 
sea. The lower slopes are clad with forests, but 
the district is in general sterile. Minerals, particu- 
larly coal, iron, lead, alabaster, and granite of 
various colours, are found. The department is 
divided into the three arrondissements of Tulle, 
Brive, and Ussel. Tulle is the chief town. 

Corrib, Lough, a lake of counties Galway and 
Mayo, the second largest in Ireland. Lying only 30 
feet above sea-level, it is of very irregular shape, 
25 miles long from NW. toSE./and 1 to 6 broad, 
with an area of 68 sq. in. From its south end, 
4 miles north of Galway, it discharges its surplus 
waters by Galway River into Galway Bay. It 
receives the waters of Lough Mask, at its north 
end, through the Pigeon Hole and other caves, as 
well as those of the Clare and other smaller rivers. 
It contains many islets, and to the west are 
mountains 3000 feet high, whilst near it are many 
stone-circles. 

Corricllie, a moor on the borders of Kincar- 
dine and Aberdeen shires, 15 miles \V. of Aberdeen. 
Here on 28th October 1562 Queen Mary’s half- 
brother, the Earl of Moray, defeated the Catholic 
Gordon, Earl of Iluntly, who himself fell in the 
battle, while his two sons were taken prisoners. 
There is a rather poor ballad on the subject, in 
broad Aberdeenshire dialect, quite at variance with 
the facts of history, and first printed in Evans’s 
Old Ballads ( 1777 ). 

Corrie (Gaelic coirc, ‘a caldron ’or ‘large pot’), 
a term applied in Scotland and Ireland to semi- 
circular recesses or eirmies in mountains, generally 
hanked by steep and lofty cliffs. They vary in 
character according to the nature of the rocks. In 
some the declivities arc rounded and smooth, but 
generally they are broken and rugged, the bounding 
dills rising to heights of 1000 or even 2000 feet. 
Similar features are recognised in many mountain- 
regions all the world over. The origin of comes 
has been a subject of some controversy by geologists. 
There can be no doubt, however, that they are due 
in the first place to denudation — to the action of 
torrents and springs and frosts, aided and directed 
by the natural division-planes* of the rocks. Many 
of the corries in Scotland and other mountainous 
countries have been occupied by glaciers— the 
grinding action of which has tended to modify the 
form of the ground. Not a few corries are occupied 
by mountain-tarns. 

Corrientes, a province of the Argentine Re- 
public, between the Parana and Uruguay rivers, 
extending from Entre Rios to Misiones territory, 
with an area of 40,000 sq. m. The surface is gener- 
ally flat, with numerous lakes ami swamps, but has 
undulating stretches along the Parana and in the 
east, and is heavily wooded in parts. Lake Iherifc, a 
group of lakes and swamps covering some 1800 
sq. in., is surrounded with a jungle, in which the 
‘ tacuara ’ bamboo (30 feet) is conspicuous; and 
here jaguars and alligators abound. The mean 
temperature (72° F.) is the highest in the republic, 
but the extremes (44°— 98°) are not so excessive. 
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As in Paraguay, Guarani is the common language, 
Spanish being employed only by the official and 
educated classes. Cattle -raising is the chief occu- 
pation; agriculture is very backward. Pop. (1888) 
300,000. — The capital, Corrientes, is almost hidden 
among orange-groves, 15 miles below the conflu- 
ence of the Parana and the Paraguay, and takes 
its name from seven cmrents formed by points 
of rock above the city ; vessels of 9 feet draught 
can reach the town at all seasons. Steamers from 
Buenos Ayres (832 miles) touch here almost daily,* 
and in i887 a railway was begun to Monte 
Caserns (235 miles). Pop. 1 8,000. 

Uorrievrekili (Gael., ‘Brecan’s cauldron'),' a 
whirlpool or dangerous passage scarcely a mile 
broad, off the west coast of Argyllshire, in the 
strait between Scarba and Jura isles. It is caused 
by the meeting of tides (running 13 miles an hour) 
from the north and west, in the narrow passage 
into the Sound of Jura, round a pyramidal rock, 
which rises with rapid slope from a depth of 100 
fathoms to within 15 feet of the surface. 

Uorroborec is the Australian name for a 
gathering of aborigines, generally in large num- 
bers, at which dances and other exercises are gone 
through with much excitement. They usually take 
place on moonlight nights, and may last the whole 
night through. 

Corrosive Sublimate, the popular name of 
the highly poisonous bichloride of mercury ( mercuric 
chloride). See Mercury. 

Corrugated Metal. Iron and other metals 
in sheets and plates have communicated to them 
enormously increased rigidity and power to resist 
buckling and collapse by being corrugated. The 
process is merely an application to metallic sub- 
stances of the old contrivance of ‘goffering’ or 
4 piping,’ by means of which frills are stiffened and 
kept in shape. ' The metal to be corrugated is 
j uissed between pairs of rollers with ridged surfaces, 
the ridges of one fitting into the hollows of the other, 
and the sheets or plates operated on are bent and 
compressed into the wavy outline of the rolls. 
Walls and roofs of light and temporary buildings 
are extensively made of corrugated galvanised 
iron— i.e. sheet-iron first corrugated and sub- 
sequently coated with zinc bv dipping the sheets 
into a bath of the liquid metal. The most import- 
ant mechanical application of corrugated metal has 
been for the flues of large steam-boilers. About 
1878 a system of annular corrugated iron flues was 
introduced, which increased the resistance of the 
flue to collapse, and saved fuel because of the 
greater heating surface presented by the corruga- 
tions. A spiral corrugated flue gives the greatest 
amount of strength. 

Corruption of Blood* See Attainder, 

Treason. 

Corrupt Practices Act. See Bribery. 

Corry, a town of Erie county, Pennsylvania, 
situated at the junction of several railways, 37 
miles SE. of Erie. It has machine-shops, saw- 
mills, and oil-refineries. Pop. (1870) 6809; (1880) 
5277. 

Corsair, a pirate or sea-robber, and specially 
any of those rovers who in former times cruised from 
the Barbary ports, as Algiers, Tunis, or Tripoli, and 
became the terror of merchantmen in the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlantic Ocean, ravaging the coasts 
and seizing shipping, as far north as Cornwall, 
Baltimore in Cork, and even Iceland. Though 
piracy on a small scale had long prevailed, the 
immediate cause of the sudden development of 
corsair states and fleets at the beginning oi the 16 th 
century was the persecution of the Moors in Spain : 
the exiles looked for vengeance, and their necessities 
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compelled thieving; and when they were joined by 
adventurers from tlie Levant and not a few Christian 
renegades, who were attracted by the spoils of the 
Indies, then coming to Spain, they soon became 
a formidable power, and founded citadels and states 
(see Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, Sallee). Their 
greatest leaders were the brothers Urilj and Kheyr- 
ed-din Barbarossa, the first pashas of Algiers. 
Kheyr-ed-din rose from a mere captain of a galley 
to be high admiral of Sultan Suleyman (Soliman 
the Magnilicent), and defeated the combined 
imperial, papal, and Venetian fleets under I)oiia 
oft* Prevesa in 1538. Other famous corsairs were 
Dragut (Torghud), a Sardinian who died at the 
siege of Malta; Ochiali (Ulftj ’Ali), who fought in 
the battle of Lepanto, 1571 ; Aidin Reis, or 1 Drub- 
devil ; ’ Sinan of Smyrna ; Salih Reis ; Ramadan ; 
Ali Piehinin, &c. Many attempts were made to 
put down the corsairs, iron* Sir Robert Mansel's 
expedition in 1621 to Lord Exmouth’s victory in 
1816 ; but th^ jealousies of the European powers 
conspired to assure the pirates’ immunity, and the 
Deys of Algiers levied blackmail upon Christian 
governments who wished to protect their trade. 
Nothing less than the French conquest could have 
suppressed so long-seated a disorder, which had 
infected the Mediterranean for more than three 
centuries. See Corsairs of the Mediterranean , by 
Stanley Lane Poole (1889). 

Corsets. See Stays. 

Corsica, the fourth largest island of the 
Mediterranean and a French department, tapers 
southwards, somewhat in the form of a leaf with 

} >art of the stalk at the north end. It is 114 miles 
ongby 52 miles broad, with 300 miles of coast line. 
Area, 3378 sq. m. ; pop. (1872) 258,507; (1886) 
278,501. Corsica is separated from the twin island 
of Sardinia, double its size, to the south, by the 
Strait of Bonifacio. It is 54 miles SW. of Leghorn 
and 98 S. from Genoa. Though now part of France, 
the island belongs geographically, historically, ami 
linguistically to Italy. The east coast, running 
nearly straight north and south, is broken only by 
the port of Bastia and Porto Vecchio. The west 
coast, of crescent form, is very rugged, deeply and 
manifoldly indented by bays and gulfs. The pro- 
montory into which the north coast projects runs 
23 miles north beyond the general north coast line, 
and is 6 to 9 miles broad. The interior is a labyrinth 
of mountains, in which, however, a principal chain 
traverses the whole island from north to south, 
dividing Corsica into two regions, an eastern and a 
western zone. These regions are each divided by 
transverse chains into parallel valleys deeply hol- 
lowed by watercourses plunging from the high sum- 
mits. The highest elevations are about the middle : 
Cinto (8878 feet); Iiotondo (8607); Pagli-Orba 
(8283). On the west side the mountains reach to 
the coast, but on the east, between mountains and 
sea, there extend alluvial plains, edged seawards 
with lagoons and swamps, highly fertile but mala- 
rious, so that in summer the occupants have to 
escape to the mountains. In the time of the 
Romans these plains were densely peopled, and 
recently eucalyptus plantations are beginning to 
overcome the malaria. The west zone is occupied 
mostly with primary strata, granite, and schistose 
rock ; on the east side the mountains are cretaceous, 
with serpentine and porphyry. Corsica is watered 
by numerous streams, none navigable, with cascades 
glittering in all directions. On the east coast are 
the Tavignano, 47 miles long, from lake Nino ; and 
the Golo, 52 miles long. On the west the longest 
is the Taravo, 34 miles long. 

With the exception of the malarious coasts in 
the east the climate is highly salubrious. The soil 
is very fertile, and over 43 per cent, of the entire 
136 


area is returned by official statistics as arable 
land ; yet in 1887 over 35,000 tons of flour, 
and large quantities of wheat and hay, were 
imported. Corsica presents a succession of climates 
and vegetation zones. On the lower slopes 
are olives, oranges, citrons, laurels and vines. 
Higher, up to 6250 feet, are magnificent chestnut- 
trees ; higher still rise virgin forests of oak, pine, 
larch, &c. These again are overtopped by pastures. 
The highest summits are snow -clad for half the 
year. About one-sixth of Corsica is estimated to 
be covered with forest, but this includes in many 
places only confused thickets (wacchie) of green 
oak, arbutus, myrtle, ami broom, often serving as 
the hiding-place of bandits. Campo dell’ Oro 
around Ajaccio and the country north of Bastia 
are among the most fertile districts of the Mediter- 
ranean. The nmfflon or wild sheen is found ; also 
wild boars, large foxes, and small deer, but no 
wolves or bears. The venomous ant, innqfantato , 
is peculiar to Corsica, where are also the Malrnig - 
nata spider and the tarantula. The minerals of 
Corsica are yet little worked. Copper and silver- 
lead mines near Calvi are now being worked by an 
English company. Sulphide of antimony is success- 
fully worked in Cape Corso. There are also iron 
and manganese ores. Among the valuable stones 
are red and blue granite, porphyry, jasper, alabaster, 
and marble ; and the Orezza mineral waters have 
a high medicinal value. Agriculture is backward. 
In many parts tillage is carried on almost exclu- 
sively by Italian labourers ( 4 Lucehesi ’ ). The chief 
industries are fishing and rearing of cattle. Wines, 
timber, charcoal, olive-oil, and dried fruits are the 
chief exports. In 1862 Corsica exported only 4294 
gallons of wine, whereas in 1887 over 546,000 
gallons were sent to the French continent alone. 
In 1887 the total value of exports to countries other 
than France was £97,145, and of imports, £213,145. 
In 1888 a railway was opened from Bastia to Corte, 
which was being pushed on to Bocognano, 96 miles 
from Bastia ; arid two other lines, on the east and 
west coasts, were in construction. 

Corsica is divided into 5 arrondissements : 
Ajaccio, Bastia, Calvi, Corte, Sart&ne. These are 
subdivided into 62 cantons, and these again into 
363 communes. The capital is Ajaccio, but the 
most important town is Bastia. The language is 
a corrupt Italian. Though not industrious, the 
Corsicans are patriotic and brave. 

In early times known as Cyrnos, Corsica in the 
8th century fell to the Saracens, who in the 11th 
century yielded it to Pisa. Thence it passed to 
the Genoese. Genoese towers, that used to defend 
the bays against Saracen incursions, still add a 
picturesque trait to the landscape. The Genoese, 
unable to subdue the Corsicans, \\ho had risen under 
General Paoli, surrendered Corsica to the French, 
who conquered it in 1768, since which time it has 
willingly united itself with France. See Boswell’s 
Account of Corsica (1768); Ortoli’s Contes popvl. 
de Vile de Corse (1885); Paul Borde’s En Corse 
( 1887); and for ‘the Corsican,’ Bonaparte, Napo- 
leon. For the blood-feud of the Corsicans, see 
Vendetta, and Prosper Merim&s’s powerful picture 
of Corsican life, Colomba ( 1841 ). 

€ or site, a variety of Diorite (q.v.), composed of 
anorthite-felspar, hornblende, and a little quartz. 

Corslet, a kind of cuirass, formerly the usual 
body-covering of pikemen. It was made chiefly of 
leather, and was pistol-proof. 

Corsned* See Ordeal. 

Corso, an Italian word used to express not 
only the racing of riderless horses, but also the 
slow driving in procession of handsome equipages 
through the principal streets of a town, such as 
almost always takes place in Italy on festivals. 
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This custom has given a name to many streets in 
almost all the larger towns of Italy. The best 
known of these is the Torso in Koine, which is the 
scene of the celebrated diversions of the ( arnival. 

Corsseil, WiLllKLM Ru n, a great German 
philologist, was born at Kremen, January 20, 
1820. After studies in philology at Berlin, especi- 
ally under Boeckh and Lachmann, and two years 
spent in teaching in a gymnasium at Stettin, he 
was called in 1840 to lecture at Schulpforta, and 
there he remained till 1800, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to retire to Berlin. There, however, 
he continued his arduous studies until he died, a 
martyr to learning, June 18, 1875. His earliest 
great work is his treatise, Ueber A us sjn-aehe, 
Vokalismus , nnd Betonunq der Lntcinisehen 
Spraehe (2 vols. 1858 59; 2d ed. 1808-70). It 
was followed by Kritisehe Bcitriiqe zur Latein- 
ischeti Fonnenlehre (1803) and Kritisehe Kaeh- 
trage zur Lateinisehen Fonnenlehre (1800). His 
second masterpiece is Ceber die Spraehe der 
Finisher (2 vols. 1874-75), in which he labours 
with great ingenuity and vast learning to prove 
against the world that the Etruscan language 
was cognate with that of the Romans. II. Weber 
edited from his papers Beit rage zur italisehen 
Sprachh'unde (Leip. 1870). 

Cort, Cornells, known in Italy as Cornel io 
Fiammingo, a famous Dutch engraver, was born 
at Hoorn in 1533 or 1530. He studied under 
Hieronymus Cock, and his early plates bear 
that master’s name. In 1572 he went to Venice, 
and was hospitably received there by Titian, some 
of whose finest works he engraved, as well as those 
of other Italian masters. Oort next settled at 
Rome, where he founded an engraving school ; and 
from this school sprang the most excellent Italian 
and Venetian engravers. He died at Rome in 
1578. 

Cortes, the name given in Spain and Portugal 
to the assembly of representatives of the nation, 
the origin and history of which varied greatly in 
the different kingdoms out of which modern Spain j 
is formed. See Aragon, Castile, ike. ; also ! 
Spain and Portugal. 

Cortes, Hernando, the conqueror of Mexico, 
was born at Medellin, in Estremadura, in 1485, of 
a noble but decayed family. The longing for ad- 
venture which early tilled his heart was not cured 
by two years’ study at Salamanca. He sailed for 
San Domingo in 1504, and ere long accompanied 
Velazquez in his expedition to Cuba. After the 
island had been sulidued lie came into serious 
disfavour with the governor, but was reconciled, 
and became alcalde in the capital, Santiago. The 
discovery by De Cordova of Yucatan, and of New 
Spain (Mexico) by Grijalva, bad already tired the 
ambitious mind of Velazquez, when 'Pedro de 
Alvarado, who had been despatched by Grijalva, 
arrived at Cuba ; and bis glowing accounts filled 
the governor with a fresh thirst for gain and glory. 
He hastened to fit out a new expedition, the com- 
mand of which he gave to Cortes. Cortes sailed 
18fch November 1518, and one of the most romantic 
chapters in the history of the world began. The 
armament with which he entered on the conquest 
of a vast and civilised empire consisted, according 
to Bernal Diaz, of five hundred and fifty Spaniards, 
two or three hundred Indians, twelve or fifteen 
horses, with ten brass guns and some falconets. 
Scarcely had he touched at Trinidad when orders 
from Velazquez to supersede him reached the 
island. These Cortes refused to obey, and thus 
cut himself off from all hope save in success. He 
landed first in Yucatan, and entered New Spain at 
the river of Grijalva. Proceeding inland lie reached 
Tabasco, and here he fought his first battle with the 


i natives. His victory gave him his invaluable 
: interpreter, the lieautiful and faithful Donna 
j Marina. At San Juan de Ulua messengers from 
I Montezuma, the king of Mexico, reached him, 

| bringing rich presents, but objecting to his ex- 
pressed desire for a visit to the king. Here when 
the faction of Velazquez within his little force 
began to express openly their hesitation about pro- 
ceeding farther, Cortes adroitly got his men to 
entreat him to change the purpose of the expedi- 
tion into colonisation and conquest instead of mere 
trade, and was thereupon formally appointed cap- 
tain-general and justieia-mayor. 

He now founded Vera Cruz, and sent messengers 
i to Charles V. He next united all opposing in- 
terests in that of the common safety by burning bis 
ships behind him, and marched to Tlaseala, whose 
1 warlike inhabitants, subdued after some hard 
lighting, became henceforward his ever-faithful 
i allies. After some delay he started on his memor- 


able march to Mexico, attended by some thousamls 
of bis Tlascalan allies ; and at Cholula a treacher- 
ous attempt, by orders of Montezuma, to entrap 
the Spaniards, was frustrated by his sleepless vigil- 
ance. On the 8tli November 1519 be reached tlie 
capital, which Bernal Diaz says appeared when 
they fust saw it like something in a dream, or like 
one of the enchanted castles in the book of A marl is. 
The city was situated in a great salt lake communi- 
cating with a fresh water lake, and was approached 
by three causeways of solid masonry, one two 
leagues long, with wooden drawbridges at the 
ends. At the lowest estimate its inhabitants 
exceeded 300, (MX). Cortes had not been a week in 
the city before he had determined to seize the 
august person of the king, and hold him as a host- 
age; his pretext being a treacherous attack upon 
Vera Cruz. Montezuma was paralysed at the 
heroic audacity of his proposal, ami was earned to 
the Spanish quarters, from which he was never to 
return. Seventeen of the king’s officers brought 
from Vera Cruz were burned to death in liis 
presence, and Montezuma himself put in irons 
the while. In general, however, hut little apparent 
restraint was put upon him, ami he was allowed to 
go to his temple accompanied by a guard of one 
hundred and fifty Spaniards. At length be was con- 
strained to submit to a public act of vassalage to 
Spain, and to give gold to the value of 100, 000 ducats. 

But Cories was far more than an ordinary con- 
quistador ; he inquired about the mines and the 
methods of cultivation, and made wide explorations 
into the country ; while with characteristic religious 
zeal he destroyed the more hideous Mexican idols, 
and sternly forbade human sacrifices. Mean- 
time, however, the Mexican hatred for the con- 
quering invaders was beginning to surmount their 
fear, as they began gradually to discover that they 
were merely mortal men spite of the strange wonder 
of their horses and cannon, and moreover were 
miserably few in numbers. In the sixth month of 
his imprisonment Montezuma asked Cor tea to de- 
part The connueror craved delay, and learned a 
tew days after the request that eighteen ship* bad 
arrived in the bay of Ban Juan, These ship* had 
l>een despatched by Velazquez under PamphBa do 
Narvaez, who sent a favourable message to McnrNb ■ 
zuma. Cories left Alvarado in command* and 
hastened with but a handful of men tOMMOt/ 
Narvaez, whose force numbered 800 men;, ando* 
Cholula, amid a blinding storm, surprised hinfcin an 
unexpected night-attack in which out thra&of; his ‘ 
own handful of heroes fell. Tlie defeated troops 
gladly embraced the cause of the conquerors ■.« 

Fourteen days after the defeat of Rurmem same ; 
the news from Alvarado that, th* Spaosnrd^MNwe 
besieged in their quarters, in Mexico. ^ 

once collected all his men, irforched to his ttentoott* * : 
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relief, and reached the city, ‘24th June 1520. He 
found himself face to face with a whole nation in 
arms under Montezuma's brother as popular leader. 
A general attack was soon made upon him, and 
not repulsed without a desperate struggle. On the 
third day the unhappy Montezuma appeared on a 
battlement with the view of pacifying his people, 
but was wounded by a shower of stones— an in- 
dignity which broke his heart. Cortes burned the 
two great idols of the city, but this did not terrify 
the Mexicans, and he now saw that he must leave 
j the city. His dispositions were quickly made ; the 
i atart.was made at midnight, 1st July 1520. The 
first bridge was crossed safely by a pontoon which 
*he had prepared for this purpose, but at once the 
I lake was covered with a multitude of canoes, and 
j so furious an attack made that it proved impossible 
! to raise the pontoon to cross the second bridge. 
Soon the water was choked with a crowd of strug- 
gling horses and men, and the retreat became a 
confused ai^l hopeless rout. The second and third 
bridge ways were both broken down, but it was at 
the third that the greatest loss occurred. In the 
horrors of that awful night {la noche iriste) were 
lost 450 Spaniards, forty-six horses, his artillery, 
4000 Indian allies, and most of the Mexican 
prisoners. At ()tuml>a, whither the miserable hand- 
ful of survivors had retreated, Cortes found himself 
encompassed with .an innumerable host, ami there 
was a desperate battle, in which every individual 
Spaniard performed prodigies of valour. The 
exhausted victors were kindly received by their 
Tlascalan allies, and Cortes at once began prepara- 
tions to repair his disaster. 

On the 20th December 1520 Cortes reviewed his 
troops. He had still 550 foot-soldiers, with forty 
horsemen, and eight or nine cannon. Taking with 
liim 10,000 Tlascalans he marched to Tezcueo, ami 
contrived to form alliances with some of the sur- 
rounding Indian tribes. At length his brigantines, 
built at Tlascala, arrived, carried by a host of 
Tlascalans ; and, after a perilous expedition round 
the lake, and many ineffectual attempts to come to 
terms with the Mexicans, he began the formal siege 
of the city. He himself, with three hundred men, 
took command of the brigantines, as, in his own 
words, 4 the key of the whole war was in the ships.’ 
After defeating the Mexicans on the lakes, and 
destroying innumerable canoes, he made a series of 
simultaneous incursions along the causeways. The 
Mexicans fought with the fury of despair, and the 
triumph of the Spaniards proceeded only at the cost 
of the gradual destruction of the buildings in the 
city. Meantime the Spaniards themselves suffered 
desperate hardships from the ambuscades of their 
sleepless enemy, and becoming impatient, they de- 
manded a general attack, in which they suffered a 
severe repulse. Although famine and pestilence 
fought for the Spaniards — as many as fifty thou- 
sand Mexicans dying of these during the siege— 
the city had to be destroyed before it could be 
taken* It fell at length, 13th August 1521, after a 
siege of seventy-five days, hardly to be surpassed 
in the history of the world for obstinacy and valour. 
Scarce any booty was obtained, the ruined houses 
were filled with heaps of dead, and almost the 
entire city had to be rebuilt. 

Cortes now showed his wisdom by attempting 
to restore the native institutions. He rewarded 
his men with encomiendas or grants of Indians 
for labour ami assistance in colonisation. He was 
formally appointed governor and cap tain -general of 
New Spain in 1522. He next sent out Alvarado on 
an expedition which led ultimately to the conquest 
of Guatemala, Sandoval to the north, and Christovai 
de Olid to Honduras. The last, unfaithful to his 
trust, rebelled, and the indefatigable Cortes at once 
set out on a perilous journey to subdue him ; but 
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finding his rebellious lieutenant assassinated before 
his arrival, he returned to New Spain (1526) to find 
Ponce de Leon invested with the powers of govern- 
ment. In May 1528 he arrived m Spain, was re- 
ceived with marked honour by the king, and created 
Marquis del Valle de Guaxaca. He returned in 
July 1530 as captain-general, hut to his disappoint- 
ment was not appointed also civil governor of New 
Spain. He was poor and broken in health, and 
henceforward had the continual mortiiication to see 
the government muddled by envious and incom- 
petent men. During ten years he was constantly 
engaged in making hew discoveries to the north of 
Mexico, but now, savs Bernal Diaz, * everything 
turned to thorns with him;’ and in 1540 he re- 
turned to Spain. He accompanied the emperor 
in his unhappy expedition to Algeria, and was 
mortified by having his offer to take Algiers, if 
given the command, slighted and despised. Vol- 
taire’s story of Ids proud speech to the emperor as 
he stood on the step of his carriage : ‘I am a man 
who has given you more provinces than your 
ancestors have left you. cities,’ is true in spirit, 
if not in fact. Cortes wished to return to Mexico, 
but was not allowed till his impending suits were 
settled. His last years were darkened by neglect, 
deepened by the domestic vexation of his daughter 
Donna Maria’s repudiation by a great Spanish noble 
to whom she luul been lictrothed. He went to 
meet her at Seville, fell ill, and died in a small 
village near that city, 2d December 1547. His body 
was first buried at Seville, afterwards at Tezcuco, 
in the country of Ids conquest. 

The great conquest of Cortes ranks as one of the 
most splendid achievements in the world's history, 
and indeed it is more like romantic fable than 
sober fact. Its hero was no common adventurer or 
mere courageous soldier, but a captain of admirable 
sagacity and resource, a statesman of rare penetra- 
tion and foresight. To the reckless audacity of a 
Rupert he added the astuteness of a Hannibal— a 
combination that marks only the highest order of 
military genius. His whole character was con- 
structed on heroic lines, and is marked with a 
certain conspicuous grandeur throughout. He was 
passionate, yet patient ; fond of splendour, yet 
simple in diet; cruel sometimes, yet sincerely 
religious ; silent and reserved, yet capable of in- 
spiring the most devoted as well as the tenderest 
personal affection. In many things he resembles 
Ciesar, and like him he possessed that rarest power 
of knowing, as De Solis says of him, 1 how to be a 
superior without ceasing to be a comrade.’ See 
Prescott’s History, and the admirable Life by Sir 
Arthur Helps (2 vols. 1871). 

Cortona (Lat. (-rote nut), a town of Central 
Italy, 69 miles SE. of Florence by rail. It stands 
2130 feet above sea-level, looking down on the 
Valle di Chiana ami the Trasimene Lake, and is 
one of the oldest cities in Europe, with mighty 
cyclopean walls of Pelasgic origin, Etruscan and 
Roman remains, numerous handsome palazzi, a 
fine cathedral, and half a dozen churches. These 
are rich in paintings by many old masters, includ- 
ing Luca Signorelli (q.v.)anu Pietro Berrettini or 
da Cortona (1596-1669). The Aecademia Etrusca 
(1726) has its seat here; its museum contains a 
multitude of Etruscan sarcophagi, vases, &c. Pop. 
3605. 

Coruna, La (ordinarily in English, Corunna ; 
among seamen, Groyne ), a fortified seaport of 
Spain, and capital of a province of the same name, 
situated about midway between canes Ortega! 
and Finisterre, on a peninsula in the Bay (no) of 
Coruna, 263 miles N\V. of Leon by rail. The 
town divides itself naturally into the upper portion 
and the lower, called Pescaderia, which, formerly 
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a haunt of fishermen, is now the centre of wealth 
and trade. The harbour is commodious and pro- 
tected by forts ; and in 1888 a long- desired quaran- 
tine harbour was completed. There are large 
cavalry and infantry barracks, and a handsome 
new college, preparatory for the university of 
Santiago ; but few of the other buildings are strik- 
ing. To Englishmen the most interesting object 
is the tomb of Sir John Moore, in the centre of 
the gardens of San Carlos. One mile north- 
west of the town stands the famous Torre de 
Hercules, restored by Trajan, which serves as 
a lighthouse, and is nearly 100 feet high. Coruna 
has still a considerable commerce, but its cattle 
trade, which once employed a small ileet to carry 
oxen to Portsmouth ami Plymouth for the British 
army and navy contracts, has fallen off. The 
chief imports are sugar from the colonies, and 
American raw petroleum, dried cod, hides from 
Argentinia, cheap German spirits, and English 
coal. The industries of the town include the manu- 
facture of cigars, glass-wares, and canned meats 
and fish, as well as cotton spinning. Pop. (1885) 
34,202. Coruna dates its origin from the Plmmi- 
cians, from whom it was taken by the Romans in 
the 1st century B.C. To Englishmen Corufia has 
rare historic interest. Here in 1380 John of Gaunt 
landed to claim the crown of Castile in right of his 
wife, daughter of Pedro the Cruel ; in 1554 Philip 
II. embarked here for England to marry Queen 
Mary ; and in 1588 the great Spanish Armada, 
which had been refitted at this port, set sail for 
the conquest of England. Here also fell gloriously 
Sir John Moore (January 10, 1809), after having 
with but 14,000 travel-worn men defeated no less 
redoubtable an antagonist than Soult at the head 
of 20,000 Frenchmen, fresh and Hushed with the 
expectation of victory. Few exploits in English 
history arc prouder than his memorable retreat, 
closed by the brilliant victory that covered the 
embarkation of the British troops. 

Corundum, a mineral consisting essentially 
of mere alumina, yet of great specific gravity — 
about four times that of water — and of remarkable 
hardness, being inferior in this respect only to the 
diamond. Mineralogists regard the Sapphire (q.v.) 
as a variety of corundum, and along with it the 

¥ sms popularly known as Oriental Ruby, Oriental 
opaz, Oriental Emerald, and Oriental Amethyst ; 
but the name, corundum is more usually limited 
to the coarser varieties. These, instead of exhibit- 
ing the brilliancy of gems, are in general of a dull 
and muddy appearance, and the crystals— which are 
usually six-sitled prisms and six-sided pyramids — 
are externally dull and rough. The colour is 
various, often green, blue, or red, inclining to 
gray. Corundum is found in many parts of the 
world, ami has long been used in India for polish- 
ing all gems except the diamond, which is too hard 
for it. Emery (q.v.), so well known as a polishing 
substance, is a variety of corundum. 

Corvee is the name usually given to the 
obligation on the inhabitants of districts to per- 
form gratuitous labour (such as the maintenance 
of roads) for the sovereign or feudal lord. The 
forced labour for the aristocracy was one of the 
grievances of the French peasantry, which led to 
the Revolution. See France. 

Corvei (dorbeia nova)> a Benedictine abbey 
on the VVeser, near Hftxter, the oldest and most 
famous in early Saxony, founded in 822. It was 
a colony from the monastery of Corbie in Picardy, 
then part of the country oi the West Franks. It 
received rich endowments ; was the centre of great 
agricultural improvement and prosperity during 
the earlier part of the middle ages ; and the seat 
of a school, founded by Ansgar, the Apostle of 


the North, which nourished greatly iu the 9th 
and 10th centuries, and was next m reputation 
to Fulda. Its abbots were numbered amongst the 
spiritual princes of the German empire. In 1794 
it was made a bishopric by Pius VI. Its territory 
then extended to about 20 sqifhre miles, with 
10,000 inhabitants. In 1803 it was annexed to 
Nassau, from which it was transferred in 1807 to 
Westphalia, and in 1815 to Prussia. The Gothic 
church has a magnificent interior, and contains a 
multitude of princely monuments. The library 
and archives of the cloister, which contained most 
valuable records of the early ages of German his- 
tory, were mostly destroyed — the Chronicon Corbe - 
jvnsCy an alleged record of this abbey from its 
foundation to the end of the 12th century (pub. 
1823), being a forgery; but there are some 
genuine though meagre A unales Corbcienses (648 
to 1148) printed in the Monumenta Germania} 
Hi storica. 

Corvette was a term applied to & flush-deck 
vessel, ship or barque rigged, having only one tier 
of guns, either on the upper or main deck. The 
term is no longer used m the royal navy. This 
class of vessels are now called cruisers. See Navy. 

Corvidie, a family of crow -like birds, in the 
old order of Passeres, among which they are the 
strongest. The family is widely distributed, and 
includes towards 200 species. Their family feat- 
ures may be best learned from those of the indi- 
vidual members. See Chough, Crow, Jackdaw, 
Jay, Magpie. 

Corvi'nus, Matthias, king of Hungary ( 1458- 
90). See Matthias. 

Corvo, the most northerly of the Azores (q.v.). 

Corwcn, a town of Merionethshire, North 
Wales, on the right hank of the Dee, at the 
foot of the Berwyn Mountains, 12 miles NE. 
of Bala by rail. It is a great resort of anglers, 
and boasts traditions of Owen Glendower. Pop. 
of parish, 2708. 

Coryate, Thomas, was born at Odcombe, 
Somersetshire, about 1577, entered Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, in 1596, but left like many better 
men without a degree, and after James I. s acces- 
sion lived by his w;ts, or rather his wit, about court. 
In 1608 he set out on a rambling journey on the 
Continent, passing through Paris, Lyons, Turin, 
Venice, Zurich, and Strasburg, and returning five 
months later with a record of 1976 miles, mostly on 
foot. His entertaining journal was at last pub- 
lished in 1611, with a huge collection of commend- 
atory verses, as Coryat's Crudities : Hastily gobled 
up in Five Moneths ’ Travells in France , dec. Next 
year, after dedicating his travel-worn shoes in his 
native church, he started again on his travels, 
visited Constantinople, Greece, Smyrna, Alex- 
andria, and the Holy Land, and found his way by 
caravan to Mesopotamia, thence through Persia 
and Afghanistan to Agra, where he arrived* in 
October 1610. In the December of the following 
year he died at Surat. Letters of his were printed 
in 1616 and in 1618. 

Cory banter the priests of Cybele (q.v.) in 
Phrygia. 

a village in the presidency of 
Bombay, 16 miles S. of Poona, the scene of the 
last of the three battles which caused the subjuga- 
tion of the Peislnva of the M&hrattas. Captain 
Staunton, with a native force of but 300 horse and 
500 foot and 24 European artillerymen, fought with 
success the whole day long against 3000 Infantry 
and 20,000 cavalry (January 1, 1818). 

Coryla'ceic. See CupuuFERiE. 

Cor ymb, a form of Inflorescence (q.v.) which 
may be regarded as a raceme in which the main 
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axis has been more or less arrested in development, 
while the lower flower-stalks are lengthened so as 
to bring their flowers almost to the level of those of 
the upper. As familiar examples may be cited 
hawthorn, candytuft, &c. After flowering, the 
main axis of a corymb often elongates into an 
ordinaiy raceme, as m many crucifers. 

Cory mb if* ferae. See Com posit*:. 

Coryphaeus (Or. koruphe, ‘the head’), the 
leader of the chorus in ancient Greece. The name 
is now used to signify those of the highest distinc- 
tion in any art or science. The French coryphte 
is generally used of the principal danseusc in the 
ballet. 

Coryplirne ( CorynJurna ), a genus of bony 
fishes, remarkable for the brilliancy of their colours. 
They are nearly allied to mackerels, belonging to 
the same family, Scombrhhe. For some not very 
evident reason" they are often popularly called 
‘dolphins.’ .The bo<ly is somewhat elongated, and 
is laterally compressed ; the scales are very small ; 
the head of the adults bears a sharp crest. The 
colours of silver, blue, and yellow have great 
beauty and metallic brilliancy, whether the lisli be 
darting with extreme rapidity in the sunlit water, 
or lie dying on the shore. Apart from their 
marvellous beauty, the coryphenes are well known 
for their habit of pursuing shoals of flying-fish. 
Sailors often catch them with a glittering bit of 
metal for bait. They are frequently seen in the 
Mediterranean (four species), and also in the 
Atlantic, Indian, and Pacific Oceans. The most 
familiar species is Corypluvna hippurus. 

Coryza* See Catarrh. 

COS (often called by the Italian name of Stanko ), 
an island of the Archipelago belonging to Turkey, 
off the coast of Asia Minor. It is 23 miles long 
and 5 broad, with a population of 20,000, mostly 
Greeks. Cos consists mostly of fertile and well- 
tilled plains, partially of hilly country ; and exports 
lemons, grain, wine, cotton, and silk to an annual 
amount of about £50,000. Many ancient Greek 
remains are scattered over the island. The chief 
town, Cos or Co, is situated on the north-east coast. 
In early times Cos was famous for its wine, its 
amphorae, and its fine ‘Coan garments.’ It was the 
birthplace of Ptolemy Philadelphia, of the painter 
Apelles, and the physician Hippocrates. 

Coscinomancy, an ancient mode of divination 
by means of a sieve (Gr. koskinon) and a pair of 
shears. It appears to have been chiefly employed 
for the discovery of thieves. The sieve was sup- 
ported or suspended by means of the shears, 
in some way not easily understood' ; a certain 
mystical form of words was then used, and the 
names of the suspected persons being mentioned in 
succession, at the name of the thief tne sieve moved 
or turned 1 round. 

Cosenza* a town of Italy, capital of the pro- 
vince of the same name, formerly called Calabria 
Citeriore . It is situated 12 miles E. of the Mediter- 
ranean, and 262 SE. of Naples by rail, in a moun- 
tain-closed valley at the confluence of the Crati and 
the Busento, and suffers in summer from malaria. 
It is the seat of an archbishop, and has a cathedral, 
a fine court-house, and trade in oil, wine, silk, 
hemp, manna, grain, and earthenware. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
16,686. The ancient Consenting a city of the 
Bruttii, was captured by the Carthaginian general, 
Himilco, and was forced to surrender (204 B.c.) to 
the Romans, who afterwards colonised it. Alaric 
(q.v.) died here 410 a.d. 

Coshery, or Coshering, in Ireland,, was the 
ancient feudal right of a chief to quarter himself 
and his retainers on his tenantry at his own discre- 
tion. 


Cosilt, John, a famous bishop of Durham, was 
born in 1594 at Norwich. Educated there and at 
Caius College, Cambridge, he became fellow of his 
college and secretary to Bishop Overall of Lich- 
field, next in succession chaplain to Bishop Neill of 
Durham, prebendary of Durham, rector of Elwick, 
archdeacon of the East Biding, rector of Branco- 
peth, master of Peterhouse, Cambridge (1634), 
and dean of Peterborough (1640). An inti- 
mate friend of Laud, he had already come into 
collision with the Puritans about Ins ritualistic 
reforms, and been denounced by Smart, a brother 
prebendary of Durham, as ‘our young Apollo, who 
repaireth the Quire, and sets it out gayly with 
strange Babylonish ornaments.’ In later invectives 
his antagonist did not spare his pluralism and even 
his fondness for tobacco. Prynne denounced also 
his chapel services at Peterhouse. Cosin was soon 
deprived of his benefices by the House of Commons, 
whereupon he retired to Paris, and for nineteen yearn 
of exile kept up there a Church of England service. 
At the Restoration he recovered his preferments, 
and in December 1660 was consecrated Bishop of 
Durham, and soon by his splendid energy, enthu- 
siasm, munificence, and administrative ability, 
made his a model diocese. Ilis personal dignity 
and commanding presence were perfectly in keep- 
ing with his conception of the part of one who was 
not only a bishop, but a prince- bishop. During his 
first seven years he spent no less than £34,500 upon 
his two castles, his cathedral, the library at Dur- 
ham, and deeds of general benevolence. Imperious 
in temper, he sternly repressed Puritan and Roman 
Catholic recusancy alike ; for, however devoted to 
ancient ritual and order, he hated Popery, and 
never ceased to regret the perversion of his own 
‘ lost son ’ who had * forsaken liis mother, the Church 
of England.’ He differed too from the rest of his 
party in his Puritan -like support of the strict observ- 
ance of the Sabbath. During his last years Cosin 
earned great unpopularity by his opposition to the 
desire of the people of the Palatinate to be repre- 
sented in parliament. He died in London, 15th 
January 1672. All Cosin’s writings are inconsider- 
able, save his Collection of Private Devotions { 1627 ), 
which was denounced by Prynne in his Brief Survey 
and Censure of Mr Cozcris Cozening Devotions . A 
lasting service to the church Was his contribution, 
invaluable from his profound liturgical learning, to 
the final revision (1661) of the Book of Common 
Prayer. Bishop Cdsin’s works were collected in 5 
vols. in the ‘ Library of Anglo-Catholic Theology * 

( 1 843-55 ). His Correspondence was edited for the 
Surtees Society by Canon Ornsby (2 vols. 1868-70). 

Co-sine, Co-tangent, &c. See Trigono- 
metry. 

Cosnias, surnamed Indicopleustes, a merchant 
of Alexandria, who lived in the middle of the 6th 
century, and after having travelled much, returned 
to Egypt, where in monastic retirement he wrote 
in Greek a work of greater interest than value, in 
12 vols., on Christian Topography, extending to 
countries as far as India. The work is included 
by Montfaucon in the Collcctio Nova Patrum Grce- 
corum , vol. ii. (Paris, 1706). 

Cosnias and Damian* Saints, Arabian 
brothers, who practised os physicians at ASgtea 
in Cilicia in the 3rd century A.r>., and who were 
cast into the sea as Christians, but, according to 
the legend, rescued by an angel. Thereafter, burn- 
ing and stoning having proved ineffectual, they 
were beheaded in 303. Their relics were translated 
from Bremen to Munich in 1649, and their names 
commemorated in the Canon of the Mass. 

Cosmetics (Gr. kosmeo, ‘I adorn’) are chemi- 
cal preparations employed for improving the 
appearance of the skin and hair. Several of the 
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cosmetics in use are comparatively harmless, such 
as perfumed starch ami chalk (see Rouge); whilst 
others, such as pearl u'h ite (the suhnitrate of bis- 
muth, see Bismuth), are more or less poisonous, 
and dangerous to use. At all times, the employ- 
ment of cosmetics is to l>e discouraged, as the 
minute particles tend to fill up and clog the pores 
of the snin, and prevent the free passage of gases 
and vapours, which is so essential to the preserva- 
tion of any animal organ in a thorough state of 
health. 

Cosmic Dust. See l)r ST. 

Cosmo de* Medici. See Medici. 

Cosmogony, a theory of the origin of the 
universe (Gr. /cosmos) and its inhabitants, such as 
is found in the mythologies of all peoples except 
those in the very lowest stages of culture. There 
is the utmost variety in the explanations given, the 
only idea that is at all widely spread being that in 
the beginning all things were held in solution by 
water. Other prevailing conceptions are those of 
the Phoenician and Egypt ian generative world-egg ; 
of the Hindu tortoise which supports elephants, 
themselves the actual bearers of the world ; of the 
Polynesian air-god, Tangaloa, hovering over the 
waters. A very elaborate cosmogony is given in 
the Pehlevi 1 lunddtcsh, ascribing creation to the 
free-will of a personal deity, as distinct from primor- 
dial matter, and this more elevated conception the 
religion of Zoroaster shares with the Jewish alone. 

In the *S 'anelwniathon we have presented in a 
Greek version a fragment of an interesting Plueni- 
cian cosmogony, which explains the origin of 
organic matter as due to a series of spontaneous 
emanations. Hut the most interesting cosmogonies 
we possess are the ancient Baby Ionian, of which 
one form is preserved in the (Ireek of Berosus, 
while another was deciphered by George Smith 
from the cuneiform inscriptions.' These present 
startling identities with the creation story in the 
lirst chapter of Genesis. 

Modem cosmogonists arrange themselves mainly 
according to their attitude to Theism ( <j. v. ). Theists 
explain the world of matter and order as having 
come into existence at the omnific hat. Pantheism 
(q.v.), again, holds the universe to he the very 
body ami being of Deity, and as such to have 
been from all eternity. Most men of science, in 
modem times, stopping short of an actual cos- 
mogony or genesis of the world, have pushed their 
inquiries inti) the order of development of its pres- 
ent state. Some assume the necessary existence 
of matter; with these there is no proper loginning 
of things, hut an eternal round, under fixed laws 
of growth and decay. 

In cosmogonical speculations, heat, air, atoms 
with rotatory motions, numl>ers —have all in turn 
been recognised as the fountain and causes of 
things. Of hypotheses as to the formation of our 
own rotating globe, of our system, and of all 
similar systems in space, the most notable is that 
of Laplace, founded on observation of the mutual 
relations of the planets, their common direction in 
rotation and revolution, their general conformity 
to one plane, &c., taken in connection with such 
facts as the rings of Saturn and the fundamental 
unity of the asteroids. Laplace had in some 
measure been anticipated by Kant. Thus arose 
the Nebular Theory (q.v.), the evidence for which 
was carefully marshalled by Sir William Herschel ; 
and which is still regarded by some physicists as 
indicated by the general tendencies or the laws of 
nature. M. Faye has given his theory of the origin 
of the earth from meteorites, and discussed other 
cosmogonic theories in Sue VOrigine du Monde 
(18801. Following up this view of a formation of 
the planetary globes by natural causes, there have 
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been speculations as to the commencement and 
progress of organic life upon them, and ■com- 
munication of it from one planet to another (as by 
Sir William Thomson ; and see Professor Tyndalls 
presidential address to the British Association in 
1874). Darwin’s work has completely altered the 
face of biological research and theory (see EVOLU- 
TION, Darwinism, and Spencer). For the cos- 
mogonies of the various nations, philosophies, and 
religions, see Materialism, Thkogony, Hegel, 
Adam, Creation; as also the articles on the 
Scandinavian Mythology, on the Greek Religion, 
on Spontaneous Generation, and on various aspects 
of Indian speculation. 

Cosmological Argument. See God. 

Cosmos. See Cosmogony. 

CosiiC. a town, with iron manufactures, in the 
French department of Kiev re, and on the right 
hank of the Loire, 122 miles SSE. of Paris by rail. 
Pop. 6684. 

Cosquili. Emmanuel, an eminent French folk- 
lorist, was born at Vitry-le-Francois in Marne, 
where his father was a notary, as well as moire for 
nearly twenty years, 25th June 1841. He made 
his studies at the college of his native town, taking 
at the close of his course the diploma of licentiate 
in law, and here he has lived ever since. He has 
contributed many articles on religious questions 
to the Conservative and Catholic journal, he. Fran - 
<;/(is (since November 1887 incorporated with JjC 
Monitmr Vnirerscl ), as well as numerous articles on 
more general questions to other newspapers and 
magazines, and has translated ho rraie et la fausse 
Infallibility cles Popes (1873)* ami he Candle tin 
1 at iron ( 1877), two works by Mgr. Fussier, general 
secretary of the Vatican Council. But his most 
important work was a series of articles from 1876 
to 1881 in the pages of llonatnia , which at once 
arrested the attention of scientific folklorists every- 
where. These were collected into two volumes, 
issued in 1886 as Contes jtopulairc s de Lorraine , 
perhaps the most really important contribution 
made to storiology since the classical collections of 
J. F. ( 'amphell ( 1860-62) and Yon Hahn ( 1864). The 
stories were taken from a limited region, and were 
for the most part poorer in detail than parallel 
versions found elsewhere, hut they possessed in 
their scientific accuracy a value which belongs 
unhappily to but few collections of folk-tales avail- 
able to tlie student. The theory of the origin and 
transmission of such 'stories that M. . Cosquin sup- 
ports in his admirable introduction and in his no 
less luminous than learned notes, is a development 
of that put forth by Benfey in the famous introduc- 
tion to his translation of the Panehatontra (1859), 
that not only the bases of these stories hut their 
combinations have been carried from India within 
the historical period. M. Cosquin’s position has 
been vigorously assailed by Mr Lang and others, 
but has been as vigorously defended bv himself. 
See Folk lore. 

Cossacks (Russ. Kasdk ), a race whose origin 
is hardly less disputed than that of their name. 
The latter has been variously derived from words 
meaning, in radically distinct languages, ‘an armed 
man, a sabre, a rover, a goat, a promontory, a coat, 
a cassock, and a district in Circassia.’ The Cos- 
sacks are by some held to be Tartars, by more to be 
of nearly pure Russian stock ; but the most probable 
view is that they are a people of very mixed origin. 
Slavonic settlers seem to have mingled with Tartar 
and Circassian tribes in the regions, to the south of 
Poland and Muscovy, in the Ukraine and on the 
lower Don, and to have given to the new race, 
first heard of as Cossacks in the 10th century, a. 
predominantly Russian character. On the eon* 
quest of Red Russia by Poland, numerous Russian 
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refugees fled to the Cossack country ; and more 
on the Tartar conquest of Muscovy. The numbers 
of the Cossacks -were also recruited from time to 
time by adventurers or fugitives from Poland, 
Hungary, Wallachin, and elsewhere ; but in phys- 
ique, as in language and religion, the Cossacks 
have always been mainly Russian. They distin- 

f nished themselves in war against Turks and 
nr tars, and were known as a powerful military 
confederacy in the 15th century. The kings 
of Poland and the czars of Muscovy employed 
them largely to defend their frontiers, especially 
against nomadic neighbours ; but the connection 
between the Cossacks and their lords paramount 
was always very elastic, and was frequently repu- 
diated to suit the convenience of either party. 
The Cossacks are still the outposts of Russian 
authority in Siberia, Central Asia, and the 
Caucasus. Living near, or, as ‘ free Cossacks 1 
amongst, hostile peoples, they developed their 
peculiar m^itary organisation —either forming a 
cordon of military settlements along the coniines 
of occupied territory, or isolated camps in the 
nomad country beyond. Agriculture they es- 
chewed ; self-reliance and readiness at all times 
for defence or assault were their chief character- 
istics ; though such of them as inhabited the banks 
of the Don and Dnieper, and their islands, became 
and still are skilful boatmen and iisliers. Their 
political constitution was completely democratic ; 
all offices were elective for one year only, ami 
every Cossack might be chosen to any post, in- 
cluding the supreme one of Attaman or Hetman. 
This organisation they have in great measure re- 
tained, though the office of Hetman was alwdished 
by the Emperor Nicholas, except as a title here- 
ditary in the imperial family. There have been 
two main branches of the Cossacks — the Little 
Russian, or Ukraine, and the Don Cossacks. To 
the first belonged the Zaporogian Cossacks, those 
dwelling near the Porogi or falls of the Dnieper. 
From them again are descended the Tschenio- 
nierian Cossacks, those of the Kuban Valley and 
of Azov. From the Don Cossacks spring those of 
the Volga or of Astrakhan, of the Terek Valley, 
of Orenburg, of the Ural, and of Siberia. They 
furnish a large and valuable contingent of light 
cavalry to the Russian army, and are very patient 
of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and cold. The Don Cos- 
sacks give name to a province with an arm of (>1 ,S8(i 
sq. m., and a population of over 1,450,000 inhab- 
itants, of whom 20,000 are Kalmucks. Though 
the Cossacks have generally been represented in 
the wost of Europe as little better than fierce 
savages, they have left a very favourable im- 

J iression on those who have dwelt amongst them. 
Fonas Han way found them in 1743 ‘ a civilised, and 
very gallant as well as sober people ; ’ and many 
more recent travellers agree in asserting that in 
intelligence, cleanliness, refinement, and enterprise 
they are greatly the sujjeriors of the average Rus- 
sians. See Springer, Die Kosakcn (Vienna, 1877) ; 
Wallace Mackenzie’s Russia ( 1877 ) ; and Erckert, 
Der Ursprung dev Kosaken (Berlin, 1882). 

Cossilllbazar ( Kasimbdzar ) is a decayed 
city, which at the end of the 17th century was 
the chief English agency in Bengal. It stood on 
the Bhagirathi near Mtirshidabau (q.v.); but its 
site is now a swamp. 

Cossus* See Goat Moth. 

Costa* Isaac Da. See Da Costa. 

Costa* Sir Michael, a popular musical con- 
ductor and composer, was t>orn at Naples, 4th 
February 1810. As he early showed a decided 
talent for music, he was sent to the Royal 
Academy in his native city for education, where 
he greatly distinguished himself and produced 


various compositions (1825-29). He settled in 
England, and in 1831 his ballet of Kenilworth was 

I iroduced with success. He was conductor at the 
ving’s Theatre (1832), at Covent Garden (1840), to 
the Philharmonic Concerts (1846), and to the 
Sacred Harmonic Society ( 1848). His great work, 
the oratorio Eli , produced at the Birmingham 
Festival of 1855 (where he conducted till 1879), 
raised him to eminence as a composer. Naaman , 
which was less successful, was first sung in Bir- 
mingham in 1804. From 1857 till 1877 he con- 
ducted at the Handel Festival, and in 1871 he 
Iwcame director of Her Majesty’s Opera. He was 
knighted by the Queen in 1809. Costa was the 
author of several ballets, and of some operas, 
including Match Adhd (1838) and Don Carlos 
(1844). As a composer he holds a respectable 
place in the second rank, but it is as a conductor 
that he will he longest remem bered, Meyerbeer, in 
1802, styling him ‘ the greatest chef d'orchcstrc in 
the world.’ He died 29th April 1884. 

Costa Kira, the most southerly of the five 
republics of Central America. It is divided into 
six provinces, and occupies the entire breadth 
from sea to sea between Nicaragua on the one 
side and Colombia on the other, with an area of 
21,495 miles, or about two-thirds that of Ireland. 
The population, which is mostly concentrated 
in a central plateau of alxmt 3500 sq. m., was 
in 1885 officially estimated at 213,785, including 
some 10,000 uncivilised Indians; hut in 1886, 
again, an official estimate gave only 196,270. 
The whites are mostly of pure Spanish descent. 
Except on the coast, the country is generally 
mountainous, with many volcanoes, all under 
11,500 feet; on the Atlantic slope dense forests 
prevail, but wide savannahs are more frequent on 
the Pacific side. The climate is mild and temper- 
ate in proportion to the elevation, and the sou of 
the valleys and uplands is very fertile. Prior to 
the discovery of gold in 1823,* Costa Rica was a 
land of poverty, owing its title of ‘The Rich Coast ’ 
solely to the anticipations of its first Spanish 
settlers ; since then, foreign capital has opened up 
much of the country, and brought its products 
within reach of a market. Although rich in gold, 
silver, copper, and other metals, its chief industry 
is agriculture ; lmt the population is very scanty, 
and only a twentieth part of the land is under culti- 
vation. Besides valuable timber and dye-woods, it 
yields tobacco, sugar, bananas, cacao, caoutchouc, 
sarsaparilla, and va-nilla, which, with hides, tortoise- 
shell, and mother-of-pearl, are largely exported. 
But the staple of trade is coffee, to which is princi- 
pally due the reviving prosperity of ‘the Coflee 
Republic.’ Of the total of £5/7,000 exports in 1885, 
coffee represents over £435,000. The imports, chiefly 
manufactured goods from Great Britain, and wheat 
and other products from the United States, amounted 
in the same year to £640,000. The chief ports are 
Punta Arenas and Limon (q.v.); the other places 
of any note are San Jose, the capital, and the cities 
of Cartago, Alajuela, and Heredia (9000). 

Discovered by Columbus in 1493, and probably 
first settled on his fourth voyage, in 1502, Costa 
Rica has made much the same history as its neigh- 
Ixnirs : pronnneianrientos have been frequent ; its 
present constitution (1872) is the ninth since the 
declaration of independence in 1821 ; and for the 
ten years preceding 1883 that constitution was 
practically suspended. The government is now, 
however, accounted the best and most liberal in 
Central America. The president is chosen every 
four years, and the menders of congress are elected 
for the same term. There is a small standing army 
of 500 men belonging to the militia, which embraces 
all males between the ages of eighteen and thirty, 
while those from thirty to fifty-five form the 
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reserve ; ami while the Roman Catholic is the state 
church/ religious liberty is guaranteed. In 1886 
the revenue was £437,776, mainly derived from 
the government monopoly of spirits and tobacco, 
and *tlie expenditure £540,565. The foreign debt 
was converted into a new obligation of £2,000,000 
ato per cent, from January 1888, the interest being 
paid out of customs’ revenue. In 1888 there were 
110 miles of railway open, and 48 in construction, 
and 390 miles of telegraph. 

Sec Peralta, Costa Rica , its Climate, kc. ( Lond. 1873 ) ; 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua , // Pauamd , en el Siylo XVI. 
(Madrid and Paris, 1883); and Costa Rica y Colombia 
(Madrid, 1886); also Calvo, Repfiblica de Costa Rica 
( San Jose, 1887 ). 

Costello, Lor ISA Stuart, a voluminous Eng- 
lish authoress, was born in 1799. In Paris, and 
afterwards in London, she painted miniatures, and 
enjoyed the patronage of the Burdctt family. 
From 1852 she received a civil list pension of 
£75 until her death, which took place at Boulogne, 
24th April 1870. Her first production, at least of 
any note, was Specimens <j the Early Poetry of 
France (1835), but it was her bright descriptions of 
travel in Auvergne, Bearn and the Pyrenees, 
North Wales, Venice, and the Tyrol, that made her 
really popular. Her semi-historical novels on 
Catharine de’ Medici, Mary of Burgundy, and 
Anne of Brittany were read in their day. 

Coster, the usual name of Laurens Janszoon, 
according to the Dutch the inventor of printing, who 
was horn at Haarlem about the year 1370. He is 
supposed to have made his great invention between 
the years 1420 and 1426, to have been sacristan 
( Kostcr ) at Haarlem, and to have died of the 
plague about 1440. No question has caused more 
discussion than that between Coster and (Juten- 
berg ; an account of this controversy is given under 
Printing. It is unpatriotic not to argue for the 
native hero, whose relics are exhibited and to 
whom monuments have been raised. Yet the most 
thoroughgoing assault on the claims of Coster and 
of Haarlem, as being founded on local legends, was 
made in 1870 by a Dutchman, Dr A. van der Linde. 
See, however, Bessels, Haarlem , the Birthplace of 
Printing { 1888). 

Costiveness. See Constipation. 

Costmary (i.e. costas or aromatic plant of the 
Virgin Mary), or Ale-cost ( Balsam it a vulgaris), 
is a herbaceous perennial composite of southern 
Europe. It was introduced from Italy in 1568, and 
is cultivated in gardens (as in Britain, and in the 
United States) for the fragrance of the leaves. 
The leaves were formerly put into ale and negus, and 
are still occasionally used by the French in salads. 

Costs, the technical name in English law for 
the expenses incurred in legal proceedings. (In 
Scotland they are called Expenses, q.v.). Costs arc 
either (1) between solicitor and client— i.e. the 
charges which a solicitor is entitled to recover from 
the person employing him as remuneration for pro- 
fessional services; or (2) between party and party 
— i.e. those which are allowed to the party succeect- 
ing in an action against his adversary. As a general 
rule, costs follow the event, and the costs of the 
successful party are paid by the loser ; hut the rule 
is subject to important exceptions. ( 1 ) A party 
suing or defending in formd pauperis does not pay 
costs, though he is entitled to receive them if 
successful. (2) In actions in which the plaintiff 
recovers damages under 10s., he is, in certain cases, 
not entitled to costs, unless the presiding judge 
certifies that he ought to have them ; and in all 
other cases, he is not entitled to them, if the pre- 
siding judge certifies that he ought not to have 
them. (3) A plaintiff who might have brought his 
action in the county court is not entitled to costs 


if he sues in the higher courts, and recovers not 
more than £10 in certain actions, or £20 in others, 
unless the judge who tries the case certifies that it 
was proper the action should have been brought in 
the higher court. (4) A party who is successful in 
the main, ami therefore entitled to the ‘general 
costs,’ may be unsuccessful upon some minor point, 
and therefore bound to pay tne costs which belong 
properly to it. (5) A party who has tendered the 
amount recovered, and who pays the sum into 
court, ami pleads the tender, is not bound to pay 
costs. (6) The payment of money into court in the 
course of an action relieves the party paying from 
costs of subsequent proceedings, if no greater 
amount be ultimately recovered. 

In suits by and against the crown, the same rules 
concerning costs apply as in the case of private 
suits. In administrative proceedings, such as 
actions for the execution of trusts, or proceedings 
to ascertain the construction of a will, executors, 
trustees and others, who have propeidy or neces- 
sarily taken part in the proceedings, are allowed 
their costs out of the fund or estate involved. 
When any step in an action is put off at the request 
of one of the parties, that party is usually required 
to pay to the other the costs of the’ particular step. 
These are called ‘costs of the day.’ By the Judi- 
cature Act, 1875, it was enacted that the costs of 
all proceedings in the High Court shall be in the 
discretion of the court ; and that where any action 
is tried by a jury the costs shall follow the event 
unless for cause shown the judge shall otherwise 
order. 

Costs are taxed (i.e. the items allowed or dis- 
allowed) by the officer of the court appointed for 
the purpose under the name of the taxing-master ; 
and any party may have, if he choose, his own 
attorney’s or solicitor's bill taxed by the same 
officer. 

In criminal eases, the prosecutor's costs may be 
allowed by the judge, and in that case are paid out 
of the county rates, the county being reimbursed 
by the Treasury ; and on acquittal of a person in- 
dicted who has not been committed or held to bail, 
the court may order the prosecutor to pay costs to 
the accused if it think fclie prosecution unreason- 
able. 

The English doctrine of allowing costs to the 
successful party generally prevails in the United 
States. The right to costs, and the rate of costs, is 
dependent upon statutes which must he strictly con- 
strued. The Federal Courts allow costs according 
to the rates allowed by state law, unless contrary 
to some act of congress, in which case the latter 
will prevail as against the state law. By act of 
congress in 1853 a Fee Bill was established regu- 
lating the costs in the Federal Courts. This act, 
by implication, denies costs to the losing party, 
which in some cases are allowed by the state laws. 
The rule of one fttate as to costs cannot be applied 
to cases involving contracts of that state litigated 
in another forum. If the cause is removed from 
the state to the Federal Courts, the parties are 
entitled to costs according to the state law prior to 
removal, and after removal under the act of con- 
gress. 

Costume. Sec Anthropology ( Vol. I. p. 312 ), 
Fashion. 

CostllS* or Costus Araiiicus, an aromatic 
much esteemed by the ancients, is the dried root of 
Aplotaxis auric.ulata , a composite plant, and is not 
derived from the plant Costus Arabic us, as was at 
one time supj>osed. It is a native of the moist open 
slopes surrounding the valley of Cashmere. The 
roots are there burned as incense. They have a 
strong aromatic pungent odour, and are employed 
in protecting hales of shawls from inoths. It is also 
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used in India as a hair-wash, as a stimulant in 
cholera, ami as a stimulating ointment. 

Cosway, Richard, It. A., miniature-painter, 
was bom in 1740, son of the master of Tiverton 
school in Devonshire. He early displayed a taste 
for painting, and studied in London under Hudson, 
in Shipley's school, and in the Royal Academy, of 
which lie became an associate in 1770, and a mem- 
ber in 1771. He painted oil-subjects, aiming at the 
sweetness and softness of Correggio ; hut it was in 
portraiture* that he made his mark, and soon his 
miniatures were ‘not only fashionable, but the 
fashion itself.’ Having gained the personal friend- 
ship of the Prince of Wales, he was appointed his 
painter-in -ordinary, and Mrs Fit/.herbeit and all 
the beauties of the coterie sat to him. His small 
female full-lengths with the faces finished in water- 
colour, though slight in execution, are full of ex- 
quisite grace ; and his ivory miniatures are also 
delicate and valuable. Personally Cosway was 
vain and acentric. He died 4th July 1821. I 11 

1781 he married Maria Hadfield, a skilful 
musician, also known as an artist ; she executed 
subjects for Boydell's Shakespeare , and Mack] in’s 
Poets. She separated from her husband, and is 
believed to have died in a convent at Lyons. 

CotC-d’Or, a department in the east of France, 
formed of part of the old province of Burgundy, 
with an area of 3383 sq. m., and a pop. (1886) of 
381,574. The surface is in general rather elevated, 
and is traversed by a chain of hills forming the con- 
necting link between the Cevennes and the Vosges* 
A portion of that range, called the Cdte-d’Or 
( ‘ golden slope ’ ), receives its name, which it gives 
to the department, from the excellence of the Bur- 
gundy wines produced on its slopes. Much of 
the surface is covered with forests. The valleys 
and plains are fertile, and there is good pasture- 
land. C6te -d’Or is watered by the Seine, which 
rises in the north-west, and by several of its afllu- 
ents ; bv the Saone, and by the Arroux, a tributary 
of the Loire. By means of canals it has water- 
communication with the German Ocean, Mediter- 
ranean, English Channel, and Bay of Biscay. The 
climate is temperate ; iron, coal, marble, gypsum, 
and lithographic stones are found, the first in large 
quantities. C6te-d’Or is divided into four arron- 
oissements : Beaune, ChAtillon-sur-Seine, Dijon, 
and Semur, and has Dijon for its capital. 

Cotentin, The, the peninsula projecting from 
the north-west of Normandy into the English 
Channel, between the Bay of St Michel and the 
Gulf of Carentan, now forms the northern part of 
the department of La Manche. It is about 55 miles 
long and 25 broad. Under the dukes of Normandy, 
the Cotentin became the seat of numerous power- 
ful barons and rich abbeys. Many of the former 
followed William the Conqueror to England in 
1066, and the names of several of the aristocratic 
families of England may bo traced to humble 
towns and villages on this peninsula (e.g. Beau- 
mont, Bruce, Carteret, Neville). The Cotentin 
is highly fertile, and is famous for its herds of 
fine cattle. The chief town in the peninsula is 
Cherbourg, though the old capital is Coutances. 

Cotes* Roger, a mathematician, whose remark- 
able promise was cut short by untimely death, Mas 
born at Burbage, near Leicester, July 10, 1682. He 
had his education at St Paul’s School, London, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected 
fellow in 1705, and next year, through the influence 
of Newton, Whiston,and Bentley, Pluniian professor 
of Astronomy and Natural Philosophy. He was 
elected F.R.S. in 1711, and took orders in 1713. * 
His principal work is the admirable preface explain- 
ing the Newtonian philosophy, and answering 
objections to gravitation, prefixed to the second 
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edition (1713) of Newton’s Princijria. Various 
original mathematical papers, tending greatly to 
the development of logarithms, were edited after 
his death, which took place 5th June 1716. 1 Had 

Cotes lived,’ said Sir Isaac Newton, ‘ we might 
have know n something.’ 

Cotes-du-Nord (‘northern coasts’), a French 
department forming part of Brittany, and bounded 
N. by the English Channel, in which are several 
small islands belonging to C6tes-du-Nord. Area, 
2659 so. m. ; pop. (1872 ) 622,295; (1886) 628,256. 
The Menez Mountains, 16 miles broad, and 1115 
feet high, cross the department from east to west, 
and chielly consist of granite and clay-slate. There 
are several short but navigable rivers. Though a 
great portion of the south and the higher plains is 
occupied by heath and woods, there are also fertile 
tracts. The cultivation of llax and hemp, with 
pasturage and iron-mining, supply employment in 
the hill-districts; while m the sheltered valleys 
and on the coast-levels grain, pears, apples, &c. 
are produced. The department is divided into the 
live arrondissements of St Brieuc, Dinan, Loud^ac, 
Lannion, and Guingamp. The chief town is St 
Brieuc. 

Coteswold, or Cothwold Hills, a range of 
oolitic limestone hills, running through the middle 
of Gloucestershire, from Chipping Campden in the 
NE., l>v Cheltenham and Stroud, to near Bath in 
the SW. The range is over 50 miles long, with an 
average height of 500 or 600 feet, and separates the 
Lower Severn from the sources of the Thames. 
The highest point is Cleeve Hill, 1134 feet. For 
the Coteswold Games, see Athletic Sports. 

Cotjcrave, Randle, author of our earliest 
French dictionary, but of whose life little is known 
save that he was a native of Cheshire; was 
admitted scholar of St John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1587 ; became secretary to William Cecil, Lord 
Burghley ; and was alive as late as 1632, in which 
year he carried the second edition of his dictionary 
through the press. The first edition had appeared 
in 1611, and editions revised by James Howell 
were issued in 1650, 1660, and 1673. Cotgrave’s 
dictionary was a really remarkable book for its 
time, ami is still invaluable to the philologist, not 
only as a storehouse of older English words, but 
because it fixes the actual forms of French words 
at the time when they were first borrowed. 

Ctttlien* See Kothen. 

Cothurnus. See Buskin. 

Cotillon ( Fr., ‘ petticoat ’ ), the name of a brisk 
dance, of French origin, performed by eight persons. 
The quadrille may be regarded as a modification 
of it. 

Cotillga, a genus of Passerine birds, repre- 
sented by six species in Centra] and in tropical 
South America. The family (Cotingidoe) to which 
they belong is often called the Chatterers of South 
America, though the name Chatterers (q.v.) is by 
others confined to the Ampelida?. They are fruit- 
eating birds, and the mates are very beautifully 
adorned in blue or violet at the breeding season. 
See Cock of the Rock. 

Cotise, or Cost, in Heraldry, one of the 
diminutives of the Bernl (q.v.). 

' Cotllian, John Sell, an artist of the ‘ Norwich 
School,’ was bom 16th May 1782, and educated at 
Norwich gram mar-school, till, about 1798, he went 
up to London to study art, and there made Turner’s 
acquaintance. In 1807 he returned to his native 
city, where he taught drawing and published 
etchings and engravings of local architecture, 
brasses, &c. In 1834 he obtained, through Turner, 
the post of drawing-master in KingiB College, 
London, but his later years were clouded by much 
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Buffering. He died 24tli July 1842. Cotman's fame 
an a water-colour landscapist lias grown steadily ; 
indeed Mr Cosmo Monkhouse. opines that ‘ taken 
altogether he was the most gifted of the Norwich 
School, wider in range, a finer draughtsman, and 
of more relined and cultivated individuality, than 
“Old Crome. ” ’ His second son, Joseph John 
Cotrnan (1814-78), was also a landscape-painter. 

Cotoneaster, a genus of Rosacea', sub-order 
Cornea', closely allied to the hawthorn and 
medlar. The species are shrubs or small trees, 
some evergreen ; with simple entire leaves, more or 
less woolly beneath ; small flowers in lateral cymes ; 
and small, unpalatable, but bright-coloured fruit, 
persistent in winter. C. vulgaris (said to be found 
wild in a single locality in M ales) and other species 
are common mountain plants of central Europe 
and Asia, but have been largely introduced as 
ornamental shrubs, the evergreen species ( C. 
rot undifolia, &c.) being especially used for cover- 
ing wails and rock work. 

Cotopaxi* the loftiest active volcano in the 
world, is in Ecuador, in the eastern chain of the 
Andes, and about 50 miles S. of the equator. 
Humboldt gave the height at 18,880 feet ; Reiss, 
the iirst to ascend it (in 187*2), at 19,500 feet; 
Whymper, who ascended in 1880 to the edge of 
the crater, at 19,550 feet above the sea. The 
valley at its foot, however, is itself 9000 feet high. 
The upper ywirt of Cotopaxi, a perfect cone of 4400 
foot, is entirely covered with snow, save that the 
verge of the crater is a bare parapet of rock. 
Relow the snow is a well-marked barren belt- 
covered with lichens and shrubs, below which 
again is forest. Smoke issues from the summit ; 
sounds as of explosions are occasionally heard ; 
and aliove, a tiery glow is often visible by night. 
Lava rarely flows even during eruptions, but llame, 
smoke, ami immense volumes ot ashes are then 
ejected ; and when the heat melts large masses of 
the snow lying on the sides, destructive floods 
are occasioned in the valleys beneath. The Iirst 
eruption recorded was in 1533. Others followed 
in 1698, 1743, 1744, and 1768, the most terrible of 
all. On the latter occasion ashes were carried 130 
miles distance, and thickly covered an extensive 
area. Cotopaxi was quiet till 1851. In 1854, 1855, 
and 1856 there were again eruptions of more or 
less violence. 

Cotronl, a fortified town of Italy, 35 miles 
NE. of Catanzaro by rail, built on a point of land 
projecting into the sea at the mouth of the Esaro, 
north of Cape Nau or Colonne. Pop. 9649. 

Cotta* a publishing- house established at Tubin- 
gen in 1640, and still one of the most flourishing 
in Germany. The family came originally from 
Italy. Its most prominent members have been ( 1 ) 
Johann Friedrich (1701-79), a learned writer and 
theological professor at Tubingen, Gottingen, and 
Jena; (2) his grandson, Johann Friedrich, Freiherr 
Cotta von Cottendorf, born at Stuttgart in 1764, 
educated at Tubingen, and for some time an advo- 
cate. In 1787 he undertook the family business; 
and in 1795 established the famous Horen, a liter- 
ary journal, under the editorship of Schiller, with 
the friendly co-operation of Goethe and Herder. 
Already in 1793 lie had sketched out the plan for 
the Allgemeim Zevhtny, which lias apfieared since 
1798. The Almanack fur Dnmen (1798) and other 
periodicals were no less successful. Cotta now 
began likewise to publish the works of Schiller, 
Goethe, Herder, Fichte, Schelling, Jean Paul, 
Tieck, Voss, the Humlxddts, ike. , establishing 
thereby a claim to the gratitude of the wide liter- 
ary world. In the seventy years ending in 1864, 
the house had paid to Schiller and his heirs no less 
a sum than 528,966 marks, to Goethe and his heirs 
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in the same period, 865,554 marks. In 1810 he 
changed his residence to Stuttgart, and in 1824 in- 
troduced the Iirst- steam printing-press into Havana. 
He died 29th December 1832. In the diet of 
Wii i tem berg, and afterwards as president of the 
Second Chamber, be was ever the fearless defender 
of constitutional rights; he was, too, the first 
Wiirtemberg proprietor who abolished servitude 
on his estates. He was succeeded by bis son, 
Georg (1796 1863); and he by his stm Georg 
Astolf (1833-76). 

C ottage, a snrall dwelling-house, especially of 
labourers^ varying greatly in size, appearance, and 
comfort. Since 1860 especially, public attention 
has been called to the deplorame state of the 
cottages in many parts of Great Britain, and the 
desire to secure their improvement has led to the 
publication of many works on Cottage Architec- 
ture, including those of Birch ( 1872), Young ( 1872), 
Bicknell (1877), Sliarul (1878), Bruce (1886), and 
Menzies ( 1886). • 

CottbllS* or KoTTltrs, a town of Prussia, in 
the province of Brandenburg, situated on the 
Spree, 71 miles SK. of Berlin by rail. It is an 
important railway junction and ft busy mercantile 
town, with manufactures of woollen cloth, carpets, 
lmts, linen, jute, leather, and tobacco. Pop. (1875) 
22,642; (1885 ) 28,249. 

Cotters. See Ckofteks. 

Cottill, Sophie {n£c Ristaud), French author- 
ess, born at Tonneins, in the department of 
Lot-et-Garoime, in 1773, married at seventeen a 
Parisian banker, who left her a childless widow at 
twenty. For comfort she turned to letters, wrote 
verses and a lengthy history, and in fiction won 
unfading laurels. She bad already written Claire 
<T A lie ( 1799), Malvina (1800), AmUir Mansfield 
(1803), and Mathilde (1805), when in 1806 she 
wrote Elisabeth , on les Exiles de Sib&rie , a story 
stamped with such real unsought pathos that it 
has been translated into most European languages. 
Madame Cottin died 25th August 1807. 

Cottle* Joseph, l>ook seller and author, bom in 
1770, was well read in English literature when lie 
started business in Bristol in 1791. He took kindly 
to Coleridge and Southey, to whom lie was intro- 
duced by Robert Lovell, anti offered them each 30 
guineas for their poems ; and in addition 50 guineas 
for Southey’s Joan, of Are, with 1 £ guineas to Cole- 
ridge for every additional 100 lines of poetry be 
might write. The poems thus arranged for appeared 
in 1796. Cottle also became responsible in a busi- 
ness, and partly in a pecuniary, sense for Coleridge’s 
Watchman; and an introduction to Wordsworth led 
to bis publication of the afterwards famous Lyrical 
Ballaas (1798). Cottle was intrusted with the 
delicate duty of banding over De C^uincey’s gener- 
ous donation of £300 to Coleridge, to whom he also 
addressed some serious expostulations as to his 
indulgence in opium, which drew replies from tire 
poet. Cottle’s injudicious and unmerciful exposure 
of Coleridge in his interesting but sometimes 
inaccurate Early Itecollections (1837) has been 
condemned. He wrote several volumes of verse; 
the fourth edition of his Malvern Hills (1829) con- 
tains several prose essays. He retired from busi- 
ness in 1799, and died 7th June 1853. —His elder 
brother, Amos Simon Cottle (1768-1800), edu- 
cated at Bristol and Cambridge, wrote various works, 
including Icelandic Poctru (1797), which contaiixs- 
a poetical address to him from Southey. 

Cotton, an important vegetable fibre, exten- 
sively cultivated in various parts of the globe 
within the 35th parallels of latitude. 

( 1 ) Botanical and. Commercial Classifications . — 
Cotton is the produce of all the species of the 
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genus Gossypium, which belongs to the natural 
order Malvaoese, and is thus allied to Mallow, 
Hollyhock, Hibiscus, &c., the general resemblance 
to which is very apparent both in the foliage and 
flowers. Idie spedfes are partly shrubs, partly 
herbaceous, and either perennial or annual ; they 
are natives of the tropical parts of Asia, Africa, 
and America, but their cultivation has extended 
far into tip* temperate zones. They all have leaves 
with three to live lobes, which in a very young 
state are often sprinkled with black points, and 
rather large flowers, which are mostly yellow, but 
sometimes in whole or in part puiple ; the flowers 
very soon fall off; they grow singly from the axils 
of the leaves, and are surrounded at the base by 
three large, heart-shaped, cut or toothed, involucral 
leaves or bracts, partially growing together as one. 
The fruit is a 3-5-celled capsule, springing ojien 
when ripe hy 3-5 valves, and containing numerous 
seeds enveloped in cotton, which is generally white, 
but sometitnes yellow, and issues elastically from 
tbe capsule after it has burst open. The fibres 
are long cylindrico-spiral tubes of from -, { ^th to 
^outh of an inch in breadth, which when platted 
adhere firmly together. The wool is also very sus- 
ceptible of dyeing. The figure shows the manner in 
wliicli the cotton escapes from the capsule. Some 



Cotton ( Gossypium Barbudan sc) : 

«, ripe capsule after dehiscence ; b, a seed ; c, the same deprived 
of its hairs. (From Bentley & Trimen.) 


of the kinds have the flowers larger in proportion, 
and the leaves divided into more numerous and 
much deeper and narrower lobes, but the general 
appearance of all is very similar. 

Difference of opinion exists among botanists as 
to the number of distinct species, and there are 
very many varieties in cultivation, the number 
of which, through climatic influences and other 
causes, is continually increasing; but there are 
certain leading peculiarities on account of which 
gome botanists and planters reduce all, at least 
of the cultivated kinds, to four primary species— 
viz. (1) Gossypium Barbadensc ; (2) G. herbacemn 
or indicium,; (3) G. per avian am; and (4) G. 
arboreum. The produce of the first species is 
the most valuable. The beautiful long-stapled 
( 4 to 21 inches) silky wool known as ‘ Sea Island ’ 
is a variety, and is grown exclusively upon the 
islands and a portion of the mainland of Georgia, 
South Carolina, ami Florida; the saline ingredients 
of the soil and atmosphere being indispensable 
elements of the growth. The plant, 6 to 12 feet 


in height, l>ears a yellow flower, and the seeds 
are small, black, and quite smooth, and the wool 
is easily separated therefrom ; hut when sown 
far inland, away from the saline influences of the 
coast, the seeds increase in size, and Income 
covered with innumerable short bail’s. A large per- 
centage of the crops raised in Alabama, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Texas, &c., are also varieties of this 
species, though, owing to climatic influences, the 
plant is smaller (4 to 6 feet in height), and the 
wool is shorter in staple (£ to 1 $ inch), and less 
easily separated from the seeds than Sea Island. 
In 1888 the commercial value of the latter kind 
varied from lOd. to 21d. per lb., rare specimens 
sometimes realising 2s. 6u. to 3s. per lb. The 
better descriptions of Egyptian cotton belong to 
G. Ba rbt f druse :, ami bring 9d. to 18d. per lb. in 
the Liverpool market (staple 1 to 1& inch). The 
short -staple varieties, known as .New Orleans, 
Mobile, Uplands, &t\, sell at from 4d. to 7d., 
extra qualities sometimes bringing 9d. to lOd. per 
lb. G. /icrbarcnm is found in India, China, Africa, 
&c. The principal commercial varieties are those 
known as Surat, Madras, Bengal, &c. It is a 
small shrubby plant (2 to 4 feet high), bears a 
yellow flower, the seeds are covered "with short 
grayish down, and the staple produced, though not 
long to 1 inch), is very fine. Its price varies 
from 3d. to 5id. per lb. The 'cotton known as 
nankeen is thought to belong to this species. 
G. herbaccinn can be profitably cultivated in colder 
countries than any other species of cotton-plant. 
The third species *( G. per avian um ) is a native of 
South America, and the ‘green seed’ cotton of the 
United States apjxmrs to he a variety. The stem 
reaches 10 to 15 feet in height, the flowers are 
yellow, and the capsules contain eight or ten black 
seeds firmly attached together in a cone-like mass. 
The wool is long (1 to 1A inch) and strong-stapled, 
and in value stands next in order to Sea Island and 
Egyptian. Pernambuco, Maranham, Bahia, Maceio, 
ami Peruvian are varieties which sell in Liverpool 
at from 5Jd. to (Ud. ; extra qualities of Peruvian 
bring 6Ad. to 8d., and Sea Island Peruvian is 
worth 9 Ad. to 12d. per lb. G. arborewn is found in 
India, China, &c., and, as its name imports, is a 
large tree-like plant. It bears a red flower, and 
produces a fine yellowish-white wool. ^ Varieties of 
it have been long cultivated in the United States, 
and with the requisite soil and climate, are said 
to ] produce a wool somewhat resembling Sea 
island. 

The finer kinds of yarn are spun from Sea Island 
and long-stapled Egyptian, and from them are 
fabricated our muslins, laces, <&c. From Brazil and 
the better classes of short-stapled American come 
our cambrics, calicoes, shirtings, sheetings, &c., 
and from the inferior qualities of American and 
Surat are spun the coarse yarns required for fustians 
and other heavy fabrics. Yorkshire broadcloths 
arc sometimes half cotton. From warps of cotton, 
and wefts of wool or worsted, are formed varieties 
of Orleans cloths, Coburgs, mousselines de laine, 
&c. There are also fabrics composed of silk and 
cotton, linen and cotton, alpaca and cotton, &c. 

(2) Cultivation . — The plant is a very delicate 
organism, and requires a peculiar soil and climate 
for its due development. The method of cultivation 
is much the same in the various countries where the 
fibre is grown ; hut the most perfect system is that 
which obtains in the United States of America. 
Although the plant is not, strictly speaking, aai 
annual, it is found more profitable to destroy the 
shrub, after the crop is gathered, and sow new seed 
every year. The preparation of the land taken 
place during the winter months. After the ground 
has been thoroughly ploughed, and as soon as all 
symptoms of frost have disappeared, the soil is laid 
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off into vows varying in width from 3 to 4 feet, 
according to the situation and quality of the soil. 
The seed is then sown along the centre of the beds 
in a straight furrow made with a small plough or 
opener ; hut in some plantations the seed is sown 
in holes from 12 to 18 inches apart. The sowing 
commences in March, and generally continues 
through April ; but sometimes, owing to late spring 
frosts, the planting is prolonged to May. The young 
shoot appears above ground in about eight to ten 
days, and is then and subsequently weeded and 
thinned. Blooming takes place about the be- 
ginning of June— in early seasons, towards the 
latter end of May ; the average date is about 
June 5. For ploughing, the planter requires , 
just sufficient rain to give the soil a moist and 
spongy texture. During the early stages of its 
grow tli, the crop flourishes best with a warm steamy 
sort of weather, with an occasional shower until 
blooming; too much rain being productive of weeds 
and wood at the expense of wool, whilst a severe 
drought produces a stunted plant, forced into too 
early maturity, and resulting in a small and light- 
stapled crop. " A "reat deal, however, depends upon 
the position of the plantation ; lands situated in 
hilly or upland districts obviously requiring more 
moisture tlian those lying in the plains and river- 
bottoms. From the date of blooming to the close 
of the picking season, warm dry weather is essential. 
Picking generally commences in August, occasion- 
ally in July, and continues until the occurrence of 
frost— about the end of October or beginning of 
November — puts a stop to the further growth of 
the plant. Occasionally, in the absence of a killing 
frost, picking extends to December or January, and 
even into February, but the cotton is inferior in 
grade and quality. All the available hands of the 
plantation, young and old, are called into full 
employment during the harvest. The cotton is 
gathered into baskets or bags suspended from the 
shoulders of the pickers, and when the crop has 
been secured, it is spread out and dried, ami then 
separated from the seeds. 

The latter process was formerly performed by 
hand — a tedious operation, by which one hand j 
could clean only a pound or so a day ; but since j 
the invention of the saw-gin by Eli Whitney in 
1793, the process of cleaning has been both rapid 
and effectual. This machine is composed or a 
hopper, having one side formed of strong parallel 
wires placed so close together as to exclude the 

S assage of the seeds from within. The wool is 
ragged through the apertures by means of circular 
saws attached to a large roller, and made to 
revolve between the wires, the seeds sinking to 
the bottom of the hopper. This process is adopted 
only in cleaning the short-stapled varieties of 
American cotton, the wool of which adheres so 
firmly to the seeds as to require a considerable 
amount of force to separate them. The Sea Island 
variety is cleaned by being passed through two 
small rollers which revolve in opposite directions, 
and easily throw off the bard smooth seeds. In 
India, though the saw and other machine-gins have 
been introduced in some districts (notably the 
Macarthy-gin in Broach, and the saw-gin in 
Dharwar ), the wool is mostly cleaned by means of 
the primitive roller. Prior to the American war 
the roller-gin was in exclusive use in Egypt and 
the Brazils, but the cotton famine led to the in- 
vention of the Macarthy-gin ( which in principle is 
an improved roller-gin), and to its introduction 
into Egypt, and to the adoption of the saw-gin by 
the planters of Brazil ; the effect in both cases being 
a considerable extension of the culture. The cotton 
cleaned by the roller-gin, being uninjured thereby in 
staple, realises the better price ; but the deterioration 
caused by the saw-gin is compensated for by the 


greatly increased quantity cleaned : the latter turn- 
ing out four or live times as much wool as the 
former in an equal space of time. 

In India , throughout the greater portion of the 
Bombay Presidency, the Northwest Provinces, tlie 
Central Provinces, and the Bcrars, sowing generally 
takes place between the middle of June and the 
middle of July, but in Dharwar and other southern 
districts of Bombay, and in the Madras Presidency, 
not until August or September — in some places 
later still. In the first-named districts picking 
commences in November, but in some port ions not 
until January or February, and in Madras not 
until March or April. The extension of the rail- 
way system brings cotton which formerly went to 
other ports to Bombay (q.v.), and 80 per cent, of 
the total export from India is now from that 
port, while the bulk of the shipments takes place 
in the first six months of the year. In hmjpt 
sowing commences in March or April, and picking 
in October— continuing until January. *The busiest 
export months are November to February. Tn 
Brazil planting takes place as early as January or 
as late as May, according to district, and picking 
six months later. The chief shipping months are 
October to May. 

(3) Product ion and Distribution . — The oldest 
cotton-producing country is India, in which empire 
the plant lias been grown' and manufactuied from 
time immemorial. The first notice of it in con- 
nection with China dates no further back than the 
llth century, but it is exceedingly probable that 
the plant was cultivated there long prior to that 
)eriod, as cotton fabrics were known in China 
»efore the Christian era. Early mention is made 
of it in the annals of Egypt, and it is believed to 
have a high antiquity in all parts of Africa. It 
Jias for many centuries been produced in Asia 
Minor, in several of the Mediterranean islands, 
in Greece, and Southern Italy. In the western 
world, it was found by Columbus in the West 
Indies, and in Mexico and South America by his 
immediate successors, but was not so extensively 
cultivated as in the East ; though dining the past 
half-century the culture there lias outstripped, 
both in quantity and quality, the produce of the 
Old World. Down to the commencement of tlie 
19th century the cotton consumers of Europe 
were dependent upon the East and West Indies 
and the Levant for their raw material ; but the 
inventive genius, superior farming, and greater 
energy of the planters of the southern states of 
America had, prior to the civil war, almost secured 
the monopoly of supplying the manufactures of 
Great Britain and tlie European continent with 
this valuable fibre. The following table gives at a 
glance the movements for a century back. The 
figures represent the annual imports into Great 
Britain from the chief sources of supply, in bales 
of the uniform weight of 400 lb. each, in quin- 
quennial averages, except that the last column is 
based on the average imports for two years only : 

„ . A . , „ T . 1780-90. 1816-20. 1846-60. 1876-80. 188(1-87. 

inaii. * ::: }«.«*> 23,800 1,010 1,070 «oo 


Mediterranean — 13,000 1,030 81,310 402,190 436,590 

Brazil. , . 5,000 55,760 67,860 85,830 126,040 

® a8 .5 fndjes 500 93,710 196,140 619,800 601,710 

United States 100 166,310 1,297,230 2,589,070 8,186,790 

Sundries 10,970 2,870 61,710 82,810 

Total 63,000 361,680 1,687,320 8,640,770 4,883,100 


At the close of the 18th century the British West 
Indies supplied 70 per cent, of the cotton imported 
into Great Britain, but owing to the competition 
occasioned by the rapid expansion of the culture in 
the southern states of the American Union, the im- 
ports gradually decreased ; the planters finding it 
more profitable to employ their labour and capital 
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in tlie production of sugar and other articles. In 
the thirty years ended 1820, the quantity fell off 
nearly 50 per cent., while the proportion of West 
Indian in the total imports from all countries fell 
from 70 per cent, down to barely 7 per cent. Thirty 
years later it was only about one* tenth of 1 per cent. 
During the American war there was an increase to 
about 10,000 bales. After the close of the war the 
import fell rapidly away. In 1870 it was about 
6000 bales; in 1886, only 150 bales; in 1887, 1160 
bales. 

After the West Indies, the chief sources of supply 
a century ago were the countries bordering on the 
Mediterraw w/— Asia Minor, Cyprus, &c. The 
large increase in the imports from the Mediter- 
ranean since 1820 is due to the development of the 
cotton industry in Egypt. The cotton-plant has 
been in existence in Egypt from time immemorial, 
but the cotton known as Egyptian is the product 
of an exotic plant introduced by the French about 
the beginnyig of the present century from the Isle 
de Bourbon, into which it had been introduced from 
Barbadoes. M. Jumelle, a French mechanician, 
saw the plant in a garden at Cairo in 1821, and at 
his suggestion Mehemet Ali gave instructions that 
as much seed as could be obtained should be planted 
in Lower Egypt. The first crop produced about 
1000 cantars of 93 lb. net, and with the seed from 
this about 35,000 cantars were raised in the 
succeeding season (1822 23), say about 8000 bales 
of 400 lb. In 1824-25 the crop reached 228, OCX) 
cantars, or 53,000 bales of 400 lb. During the 
subsequent ten years the culture was more or less 
interrupted, owing to political disturbances, and at 
times seriously reduced in consequence of the with- 
drawal of a large number of labourers to carry on 
the wars of the Pasha in the Soudan, Syria, &c. 
From 1867 to 1879-80, with occasional fluctuations 
owing to unfavourable seasons, there was a gradual 
increase, until the total reached 3,168,000 cantars, 
since which but little progress has been made, 
partly in consequence of the fall in prices, and 
partly owing to the slower increase in the demand 
tor long-stapled cotton, compared with that of the 
shorter stapled growth of America. In 1884-85 
(a good year) the area planted was 91 2, (XX) English 
acres, and the product 335,000,000 lb. ; in 1887-88 (a 
poor year) 1,060,000 acres produced 282,700,000 lb. 

There are several varieties of cotton produced, 
but they are all from one species. Out of a 
total crop of 3,000,000 cantars, about 2,500,000 
consist of Asimouni and similar varieties. The 
staple is good and the colour brown. About 100,000 
cantars consist of Gall ini, which is long and silky 
in staple, and competes with Sea Island. The 
remaining 400,000 cantars will consist of white 
cotton similar in staple to the brown, and not 
unlike extra-stapled Orleans. Gallini was (1888) 
uoted 8£d. to lid. per lb., brown 3Jd. to 8d. per 
)., and white 5Jd. to 7d. per lb. ; against 11. Jd. to 
21d. per lb. for Sea Island, and 4jd. to 6d. for the 
current grades of Orleans. 

In 1860 the total import of cotton into Europe 
from Turkey and other Mediterranean countries, 
except Egypt, was only 21,000 bales of 400 lb. In 
1865 it rose to 239,000 hales, fell to 129,000 in 1867, 
and rose to 207,000 in 1869. Since 1880 it has 
fluctuated between 24,000 and 50,000 bales of 400 
lb. During the height of the cotton famine ( 1863- 
65), Italy and Greece produced 100,000 to 120,000 
bales of 400 lb., a large part of which is included in 
the imports of these years, but they do not now 
produce more than 10,000 bales. 

The first import from Brazil arrived in 1781. 
In the five years 1786-90 the receipts averaged 
5000 bales of 400 lb. In thirty years they were 
increased tenfold ; but with a plentiful supply from 
the United States there was little further progress 
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during the thirty years ended 1850. The cotton 
famine led to an extensive expansion in production. 
In 1879 there had l>een a reduction to 47,000 bales ; 
but by 1887 there was a recovery to 207,000 bales. 
From other places in Central and South America 
the imports into Great Britain in the five years 
(1883-87) from Peru fluctuated from 3,050,000 to 
7,411,000 1b.; from Chili, 284,000 to 1,560,000 lb.; 
from Venezuela and other portions of South 
America, 310,000 to 1,549,000 lb. Mexico uses 
about 180,000 bales of 400 lb., of which 130,000 
bales are home-grown, and 50,000 imported from 
the United States (44,000 bales of 456 lb.). 

In their search for the increased supply of cotton 
reouisite to meet the wants of the rapidly growing 
industry of a hundred years ago, the spinners of 
Lancashire naturally directed their eyes towards 
India , where the plant had been cultivated and the 
* manufacture carried on from time immemorial ; 
and at their suggestion the East India Company 
imported a small parcel in 1789— about 5000 lb., 
which was followed by about 400,000 lb. in 1790. 
The venture, however, was not satisfactory, and in 
1791 the arrivals fell to about 3000 lb., and in 1792 to 
nothing. But high prices brought renewed supplies, 
and in 1880 the imports reached 6,630,000 lb., or 
about 16,000 bales of 4001b. In 1790 West India 
cotton was selling at 12d. to 21d. per lb., but in 
1798 the quotation ranged from 25d. to40d. per lb., 
in which year American was quoted at 22d. to 45d. 
per lb. Thence to the end of the Napoleonic warn 
there were very wide fluctuations (see next page). 
These variations in prices led to considerable fluctu- 
ations in the imports of cotton from India, but the 
general tendency was in the direction of increased 
figures ; the arrivals in 1806-10 averaged 25,000 
bales of 400 lb. per annum ; in 1816 20 they rose to* 
nearly 94,000 bales, but in 1826-30 fell to 55,000 
bales. The large import between 1816 and 1820 be- 
came so unsaleable that 10,000 bales ( Bengals ) were* 
shipped from London to China ! Since 1830 the* 
imports have been large or small, according to the- 
outturn of the crops in the United States. This, 
was especially the case prior to the American war, 
but the impetus given to the industry by the* 
cotton famine incidental to that event, led to such 
greatly improved methods of ginning and handling 
the crop, that the supply from India is no longer 
merely supplementary to that from America. The 
quality is greatly superior to the imports of a 
quarter of a century ago, and of recent years the 
consumption in Europe has averaged 1,500,000 
bales, against only 5(X),000 in 1860, and only about 
200,000 m 1850. The total crop of India is about 
2, 600, (XX) bales of 400 lb., of which 1,000,000 bales 
are consumed in India, and 1,600,000 bales exported. 
Considerable changes have taken place m the 
distribution of the crop during the past quarter of a 
century. Prior to the opening of the Suez Canal 
(November 1869), the bulk of the cotton received 
into Europe from India came in the first place to 
England. Half the imports were also spun in 
Great Britain ; but since the opening of the canal, 
continental spinners have taken the bulk of their 
requirements direct, while the quantity consumed 
in England is only al>out one-sixth of the total 
consumption of Europe. These changes are set 
forth in the following account of the imports into 
Europe, .and the deliveries for consumption in the 
years named in 1000’s of bales as imported (360 lb. 
to 393 lb.): 


Import— direct. Consumption. 


Great Britain. Continent. 

Total. 

Great Britain. 

Continent. 

Total. 

1861 086 

18 

999 

848 

428 

770 

1868 1452 

193 

1645 

801 

859 

1660 

1872 1288 

408 

1690 

687 

942 

1629 

1882 1052 

721 

1773 

466 

1138 

1598 

1887 668 

934 

1602 

259 

1268 

1627 


The variations in the two totals arise from varia- 
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tions in the stocks at the end of the year. The 
consumption in India in 1887 was about 1,000,000 
bales, including about 700,000 to 750,000 used by 
mills containing machinery imported from England, 
and built and worked as in Lancashire. 

The first import of cotton from the United States 
took place in 1784, and consisted of eight bags 
weighing about 1200 lb. Occasional small ship- 
ments had l>een received from the American colonies 
prior to this elate, but they consisted chiefly of 
West Indian produce transhipped,, and as the 
colonies were now independent, the eight bags just 
mentioned were detained by one of the customs’ 
officials, on the ground that as West Indian pro- 
duce it was a breach of the then existing naviga- 
tion laws to import them in a foreign vessel, llut 
the parcel was liberated on proof being forthcoming 
that the cotton was really the produce of the 
United States. In 1791 about 189,000 lb. were 
exported, hut in 1792 only 138,000 lb. fn 1793 Eli 
Wnitney invented the saw-gin, and the cultivation 
of the plant increased so rapidly that the exports 
bounded from less than 500,000 lb. in 1793 to over 
0,000,000 lb. in 1795, to more than 9,000,000 in 
1798, and to 20,000,000 lb. in 1801, or in eight years 
from about 1200 bales of 4(H) lb. to 50,000 bales. 
What has since taken place is shown at a glance in 
the following table, which gives the crops of the 
various states, the total quantity exported, and the 
balance left for consumption and stock in various 
years from 1800 to 1887, in 1000 s of bales of the 
uniform weight of 400 lb. : 



1800. 

1820. 

1840. 

1800. 

1870. 

1880. 

; 1P87. 

Virginia 

12 

20 

25 

55 

3 

(55 

I 57 

Tennessee 

3 

45 

(59 

21)7 

182 

372 

| 328 

North Carolina.. 

10 

25 

130 

140 

145 

438 

. 400 

South Carolina.. 

40 

110 

154 

353 

224 

587 

577 

Georgia 

25 

1U0 

408 

702 

474 

910 

965 

Alabama 


50 

21)3 

990 

429 

787 

873 

Mississippi 


25 

488 

1203 

505 

1083 

, 1080 

Louisiana 


25 

381 

778 

351 

671 

523 

Florida 


1 

1 30 

05 

40 

02 

i 08 

Arkansas 


! :: 

! 15 

307 

248 

684 

' 791 

Texas 




431 

351 

905 

i 17C3 | 

i j 

Total crop ! 

1)0 j 

400 j 

1993 

5387 ! 

3012 

(54 70 

7425 i 

Exported 

50 | 

320 1 

1053 

441!) 

2010 , 

4550 

: 5130 

Consumed | 

40 | 

so : 

340 

908 

990 ! 

1920 

2295 . 


The Virginian figures for 1880 and 1887 include 
some cotton raised in Missouri. Alabama was 
admitted into the Union in 1819, Mississippi in 
1817, Louisiana in 1811 (purchased from France in 
1803), Florida in 1845 ( ceded by Spain in 1819), 
Arkansas in 1836, and Texas in 1845. The reduced 
crop of 1870 shows the extent to which the agri- 
cultural industry of the South had been thrown 
back by the war of 1861-65. Even in 1887 the crops 
of several of the states were still below those of 
1860, in consequence of the transference of labour 
farther west to Texas and Arkansas. Of the total 
increase of 1,083,000 in 1880 over 1860, 791, 000 
belonged to these two states, which also figure for 
1,756,000 bales out of the 2,038,000 increase in 1887 
over 1860. 

As the crops increased prices declined, especially 
as the cost of production was gradually reduced 
by improved methods of cultivation and cleaning. 
The cost to consumers in Europe was also dimin- 
ished by cheapened freights ana carriage, and by 
other economies brought about by the competition 
amongst the various middlemen who had the 
handling of the crop from the plantations to the 
spindles. At the opening of the century the aver- 
age price of middling American was about 18d. 
per lb. In 1803 it fell to 12d., but in 1814 it stood 
at 30d., and during the year was as high as 36d., 
owing to the partial cessation of imports caused by 


the war. Thence (with fluctuations) the tendency 
was downwards until 1829, in which year the aver- 
age was only 5£d. Production had outrun con- 
sumption, and the stock of American cotton in 
Great Britain at the end of 1827 was equal to thirty- 
eight weeks’ requirements. The low prices retarded 
production and stimulated consumption, and by 
1835 the stock of American was reduced to only 
ten weeks’ requirements, while *the average price 
advanced to lOJd. per lb. During the subse- 
quent ten years, production again overtook con- 
sumption, and in 1845 the stock of American in 
England was equal to thirty- three weeks’ require- 
ments, while the average price was only 4£<1., after 
Slaving in the course of the year touched 3Jd. per 
lb. These prices were repeated in 1848 owing to 
disturbed politics. In 1850 there was a rebound to 
7d., but thence to 1852 a fall to 5^ 0 d., owing to 
increased crops. Thence to 1860 the average price 
fluctuated between 5gd. and 7id., ending in fl^d. 
The war between North and South cut supplies, 
and prices rapidly advanced, until in 1864 the 
average reached 27 jd., while as high as 31 Ad. had 
been touched in the course of the year. In 1865, 
with peace, the average fell to I9d., and it was 
thought that values would rapidly decline to the 
ante-war level. But the war, and the abolition of 
slavery incidental to it, had so thoroughly disorgan- 
ised the industrial system of the South, and so 
completely impoverished the planters, that the 
average price or 1860 (6|d.) was not touched until 
1876, wliile the crop of 1860 ( 4,824,000 bales), 
though almost repeated in 1876 ( 4,660,000 bales), 
was not actually exceeded until 1879 (5,073,000 
bales). Between 1876 and 1879 the average price 
ranged from 6£d. to 6/vl. Since then the tendency 
has been downwards. In 1886 it fell to 5&d., but 
in 1887 rose to 5£d. The decline in prices which 
has taken place within the past ten years lias been 
due mainly to reduced cost of production, to dimin- 
ished land and ocean freights, and to lessened 
intermediate charges brought about by the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary middlemen, though part of 
the fall is, no doubt, traceable to the currency 
changes, which have affected values in general. 

The variations in the outturn of the crops were 
due to climatic causes. In 1881-82 the plant suffered 
from severe drought; 1882-83 was a phenomenally 
perfect season ; 1883-85 we're drought seasons ; 
1885-87 were average seasons; 1887-88 was better 
than an average, hut not so good as that of 1882-83. 
The 6,514,000 hales produced in 1886-87 weighed 
2,970,384,000 lb. net, equal to 7,425,000 bales of 
400 lh., as given in the table above, containing 
particulars (if the crops of each state separately. 

Particulars of the extent of land planted, and of 
the weight of cotton produced, are given in the 
following table : 


Heiuton. 

Ami Planted, 

Pounds of Cotton. 


acres. 

Total. 

Per acre. 

1881-82 

10,711,000 

2,424,450,000 

1460 

1882-83 

10,277,000 

3,210,320,000 

197*6 

1883-84 

30,778,000 

2,682,728,000 

158-9 

1884-85 

17,420,000 

2.560,719,000 

14(5-6 

1885-86 

18,379,000 

2,980,250,000 

1621 

1886-87 

18,032,000 

2,970,384,000 

160*4 

1887-88 

18,790,000 

3.192,735,000 

109*9 


The production per acre varies considerably— from 
less than 100 lh. per acre in the poorest upland 
soils to 500 lh. per acre in the rich bottom lands of 
the south-west. The average production per season, 
for the entire cotton-growing region, has for the 
past seven years ranged from 145 to 197$ lb. per 
acre. The average for the seven seasons was 162 lb. , 
or about one-third of a bale. The crop of 1886-87 
was worth at the plantations about £51,800,000, 
according to the annual report of the Department 
of Agriculture. 

The following is an «account of the imports of 
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cotton into all Europe {in bales of the uniform 
wiiffht of 400 lb.) in and since 1860 -. 



United 

States. 

\i 

1 W 

' t 
§ 

Turkey, 

&c. 

S 

fo 

E* 

i 

Id 

w 

S 4 

jf 

e 

I 

rn 

1800 

4068 

1 48 

135 

21 

23 

552 


4837 


1861 

3075 

46 

!?4 

36 

18 

949 


4248 

8 A 

1862 

102 

05 

182 

68 

20 

1010 

2 

1439 

m 

1803 

103 

07 

294 

127 

36 

1179 

81 

1947 

23} 

1864 

241 

127 

427 

188 

39 

1374 

239 

2635 

27} 

1865 

522 

150 

549 

239 

84 

1231 

85 

2860 

19 

1866 

1555 

222 

279 

161 

77 

1706 

15 

4015 

15} 

1867 

1069 

220 

305 

120 

103 

1389 

1 

3806 

10} 

1868 

1940 

309 

355 

145 

85 

1476 


4316 

10} 

1869 

1583 

281 

353 

207 

92 

1578 


4094 

12} 

1870 

2345 

217 

379 

136 

79 

1057 


4213 

9}* 

1871 

3409 

281 

306 

119 

130 

1384 


5719 

8ft 

1872 

2234 

377 

489 

138 

121 

1526 


4836 

10* 

1 1873 

2908 

243 

484 

143 

105 

1155 


5038 

9 

! 1S74 

3177 

252 

532 

93 

98 

1317 


5169 

8 

; 1875 

3112 

210 

652 

88 

69 

1420 


5457 

n 

i 1870 

3401 

109 

749 

89 

55 

1134 


6657 

4 

1877 

3103 J 

, 149 

625 

89 

37 

930 


4093 

6A 

I 1878 

3906 t 

68 

458 

61 

73 

813 


5318 

of 

l 1879 

4329 1 

47 

616 

31 

42 

868 


5933 


; 1880 

4520 

78 

583 

24 

33 

1074 


0312 

0}} 

1881 

4815 

135 

726 

26 

33 

1098 


6843 

6} 

1882 

4457 

166 

597 

38 

32 

1677 


6967 

6£ 

1883 

5104 

154 

620 

24 

30 

1520 


7452 

b| 

1884 

4681 

130 

703 

62 

30 

1553 


7169 

6 

1885 

4371 

99 

808 

65 

29 

943 


6315 

H 

5} 

1886 

5025 

90 

709 

46 

30 

1306 


7212 

1887 

5320 

208 

734 

41 

28 

1575 


7915 

5} 


Of the dotal quantity of cotton imported into 
Europe in 1860, no less than 83 9 per cent, came 
from the United States. For a number of years it 
had averaged about 75 per cent. Tliis virtual 
dependence of a vast industrial system upon one 
source of supply for the raw material necessary to 
keep its labour and machinery fully employed, had 
Ion# been regarded with considerable anxiety ; the 
more so as it was known that sooner or later a 
great crisis would, for a period of more or less 
duration, dislocate the agricultural industry of the 
South ; but all attempts to escape from so undesir- 
able a state of things were frustrated by the one 
important fact that no other cotton-producing 
country had been able successfully to compete with 
America in either quality or price. The war, by 
raising values to a famine level, led to a largely 
increased production of cotton in India, Egypt, 
South America, &c. ; but even after the conllict 
had lasted four years, scarcely half of the decrease 
in the imports from the South had been made up by 
increased receipts from all the world besides. The 
average import from America in the two years 
1860-61 was 3,566,000 bales of 400 lb., but in 
1864-&5 only 381,000, showing a loss of 3,185,000 
bales. The average import from all other sources 
in 1860-61 was 976,000, and in 1864-65, 2,366,000, 
showing a gain of only 1,390,000 bales, or barely 
46 per cent, of the deficit in the supply from the 
States. After peace had been restored, and cotton - 
planting at the South had been resumed, prices 
rapidly declined ; but for ten years after the war 
they remained considerably above the rates current 
prior to 1861, and yet the import of cotton into 
Europe from countries other than America never 
exceeded 2,651,000 bales of 400 lb. ( 1872), while the 
annual average for the ten years ended 1875 was 
only 2,309,000 bales, against 2,366,000 in 1864-65. 
Between 1875 and' 1880, with a fall to ante- war 
prices, the imports from countries other than the 
United States fell to an average of only 1,767,000 
bales, while those from the South rose to 3,875,000 
bales, and in 1881 the receipts from America repre- 
sented 70 per cent of the total imports into Europe. 
In 1886 the proportion was 69 h per cent., and in 
1887* 67 per cent. 

Prior to the American war, very exaggerated 
notions prevailed respecting the quantity of cotton 


produced in India : the current estimates being 

5.000. 000 to 6,000,000 bales of American weight 
(450 lb.), while some computations ran as high as 

10.000. 000 bales. But the fact that famine prices 
attracted to Europe only about a million and a 
quarter bales per annum in the three years ended 
1865, proved that the crop was much smaller than 
had previously been calculated upon, and the 
investigations and inquiries made by the govern- 
ment in 1867-68 showed that the annual yield 
could not at any time have exceeded 2£ ter 24 
million bales of 400 lb. The consumption of 
cotton goods in India is about 2} lb. per head per 
annum, or a total of 650,000,000 lb. for a population 
of 260,000,000. In the three years ended 1887, the 
weight of goods and yam imported into India 
averaged 390,000,000 lb., of which about 70,000,000 
lb. were re-exported, leaving 320,000,000 lb. for 
consumption. The consumption of native-made 
goods would therefore be about 330,000,000 lb. 
This item, added to 90,000,000 lb. Indian yam and 
goods exported, and 550,000,000 raw cotton ex- 
ported, gives a total of 970,000,000 lb. as the 
probable extent of the cotton crop in 1885-87. 
This calculation cannot be far astray inasmuch as 
the area under cotton did not exceed 14,000,000 
acres, which at 70 lb. per acre (the estimated 
average yield) gives a total of 980 r 000,000 lb., 
or 2,450,000 bales of 400 lb. 

No cotton was received from China (except occa- 
sional small samples) until prices had risen to 
about ‘2s. per lb., and even this extravagant figure 
brought to Europe only 380,000 bales of 400 lb. dur- 
ing the four years of the famine, a proof that tlie 
cotton crop of China is much smaller than even 
that of India. Assuming tlie consumption of 
cytton fabrics to be at the rate of K 2\ lb. per head, 
and allowing for yarns, goods, and raw cotton 
imported, the crop cannot exceed 1,500,000 bales of 
400 lb. A similar calculation for Jtqntn, Java, <Src., 
gives a crop of 1 30, (XX) bales. 

Small imports of cotton are received every year 
from Africa , but they rarely exceed a few hundred 
bales. The plant is cultivated throughout the 
continent, and if tlie per capita consumption 
averages only half that m India and China, the 
2(X),000,000 inhabitants will require 250,000,000 lb. 
of cotton fabrics ; but as 100,000,000 lb. of goods 
are imported, tlie crop required would be only 

150,000,000 lb. , or 375,000 bales of 400 lb. 

The crops of the various countries and districts 
of the world in 1887 were, as nearly as can be ascer- 
tained, as follows (in bales of the uniform weight 
of 400 lb.) : 



Bale*. 

Per Cent 

United Slates of America 

7,425,000 

65-81 

South America, West Indies, 

&c.. 430,000 

8-24 

East Indies 

2,500,000 

18*79 

China 

1,500,000 

11-27 

Japan, &c 

130,000 

0-98 

Turkey and Persia 

120,000 

090 

Asiatic Russia 


0-75 

Egypt 

... 713,000 

6-36 

Africa (except Egypt) 

375,000 

.... 10,000 

2‘82 

I tally and Greece 

0-07 

Australia, Fiji, &c 

2,000 

0-02 

Total for the world 

....13,905,000 

100-00 


It will be observed that the United States produce 
more than half the cotton grown in the world, 
although they only commenced the business about 
one hundred years since. 

(4) Consumption. — Great Britain . — It is not pos- 
sible to ascertain with certainty the first beginnings 
of the trade in Europe. It existed in Spain in the 
10th century, and no doubt quite as eany in Italy 
anil Greece. The first recorded import of cotton 
into England was in the 13th century, and quite 
as early imports took place into France through 
Marseilles. The first mention of the industry m 
connection with Germany, Holland, and Switzer- 
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land was in the 16th century, and in Russia in the 
18th. Rut until the close of the last century, the 
cotton used was either for candle wicks or for mix- 
ture with flax or wool. The first piece of British- 
made calico— i.e. a fabric all cotton— was produced 
in 1783. Prior to that date cotton-yarn had been 
used for weft only, the warp being supplied by Hax 
or wool. Hargreave’s * spinning-jenny * (invented 
1764, patented 1770) could not produce a yarn 
strong and hard enough for warp ; but this diffi- 
culty was overcome by Arkwright’s 4 water-frame ’ 
(spinning by rollers), brought out in 1769, and 
further improved in 1775. Hargreave s ‘ spinning- 
jenny ’ was virtually superseded by Crompton s 
4 mule ’ ( so called from the circumstance that it 
combined the principles of both Hargreave’s and 
Arkwright’s inventions), patented in 1779. It was 
also called the 4 muslin-wheel,’ because it produced 
a finer and more uniform yarn than was possible by 
either the 4 jenny ’ or the 4 water-frame.’ Up to the 
date of Crompton’s invention, the progress of the 
industry had been very slow ; the import of cotton 
in that year being only about 6,000,000 lb., against 
nearly 4,000,000 lb. in 1764, and nearly 3 , 096,000 
lb. in 1751. In 1785 Arkwright’s patents, which 
comprised improvements connected with carding, 
drawing, roving, and spinning, were thrown open, 
and the industry at once advanced by leaps and 
bounds — the import of cotton reaching 18,000,000 
lb. in 1785, and 31,000,000 lb. in 1790, or 45,000 
bales of 400 lb., and 77,000 bales respectively. 
There was now a plethora of yarn, but this was 
overcome by improvements in weaving. T)r Cart- 
wright invented the power-loom in 1785, and added 
to its utility in 1787. These were the first improve- 
ments since Kay’s ‘fly-shuttle’ (1738) and ‘drop- 
box’ (1760). Between 1790 and 1797 the cry w$s 
for more cotton ; prices advancing from a range of 
12d; to 22d. per lb. to one of 4 25d. to 40d. The 
spinners looked to India, but the invention of the 
‘saw-gin’ in 1793 brought relief from America, and 
the import in 1800 reached 46,000,000 lb. In the 
meantime Bell had invented ‘cylinder printing* 
( 1783), which enabled one man and a boy to do the 
work of 100 men and 100 boys ; and in the same 
year oxy muriatic acid was first applied to bleach- 
ing, whereby work which had previously taken up 
several months could now be done in a few days. 
Watt’s « team-engine was invented in 1769, im- 
proved in 1781, and first used in connection with 
cotton-spinning and manufacturing in 1785. Vast 
improvements have been made upon the original 
inventions of Arkwright, Crompton, and Cart- 
wright during the present century ; but the im- 
provements in spinning were for many years much 
more rapid than those in weaving. The 4 self-act- 
ing mule’ was brought out by Messrs Sharp & 
Roberts in 1825, and further improved in 1830, 
about which time, too, considerable improvements 
were made in the 4 water-frame ; ’ but in the last- 
named year there were still only about 80, 000 
power-looins at work against about three times the 
number of harul-looms. In 1841, however, Messrs 
Kenworthy & Bullough brought out a power-loom, 
which, while reducing the labour of the weaver 
nearly one-half, produced a greater quantity, as 
well as an improved quality of cloth. Still further 
improvements have since been made, all tending 
towards augmented outturn and diminished cost of 
production. Hargreave’s first ‘jenny’ contained 
only 8 spindles, but the number was increased by 
degrees until it reached 120. At the opening of the 
present century the ‘mule’ contained about 200 
spindles ; it now contains from 1000 to 1200, while 
within quite recent times the speed at which the 
spindles run has been increased from 7000 revolu- 
tions per minute to 10,000 revolutions. Fifty years 
since the speed of the loom varied from 90 to 112 


picks (throws of the shuttle) a minute ; now it 
ranges from 180 to 200 picks a minute, and in some 
instances still more. At the Oldham Exhibition 
there was shown a light calico loom capable of 
running as high as 400 picks per minute. 

The leading economical results of the inventions 
of a century ago, and of the subsequent improve- 
ments are briefly set forth in the following table, 
which gives the weight of cotton consumed in 
Great Britain, the weight of yarn, and the quan- 
tity of niece-^oods exported in millions of lbs. 
and yards, and the value of all kinds of cotton pro- 
ducts exported in various yearn, commencing with 
1779, the year in which Crompton’s ‘mule’ was 
brought out, followed by 1785, the year in which 
Arkwright’s patents were thrown open. Figures 
in millions of lbs., yards, and £’s : 









Value of all 

Years. 

Cotton 

Yarn 

Piece-goods 

kinds Cotton 

Consumed* 

Exported. 

Exported. 

Products 








9 exported. 


lb. 

Average 
per lb. 

lb. 

Average 
per lb. 

Yards. 

Average 
per yd. 




<f. 


d. 


“ d. 

* 

1779 

6 

18 





0*3 

1785 

11 

*20 





0*8 

1790 

30 

17 





1*6 

! 1800 

52 

18 

5 


77 


5*8 

, 1820 

120 

in 

23 

29J 

351 

12f 

10*6 

1840 

459 

6 

118 

14g 

790 

m 

24*0 

1800 

1084 


197 

12 

2776 

31 

52*0 

1880 

1373 

Of* 

216 

13} 

4474 i 

3 t V 

75*5 

1887 

1487 

4 

252 

iof 

4904 ■ 

21 

70-9 


The complete particulars from 1779 to 1800 are not 
obtainable. The average price of cotton is for West 
Indian from 1779 to 1790; but for 1800 and since 
it is for middling American. The value of goods, 
&c. exported from 1779 to 1800 is the 4 official ’ value ; 
since then, the real or declared value. The aver- 
age prices of yarn and goods exported are those of 
the Board of" Trade. The effect of the continued 
improvements in machinery is shown still more 
strikingly in the following statement of the cost 
at various dates of producing yarn of forty hanks 
to the pound. The first line of figures represent 
the selling-price of the yarn, the second the cost 
of the cotton used (18 oz. in weight), and the third 
the balance left for labour and capital : 



1779. 

1784. 

1799. 

1812. 

1830. 

1860. 

1887. 


«. d. 

1. d. 

«. «/. 

t. d. 

t. d. 

«. A. 

i. 4. 

Price 

..16 0 

10 11 

7 6 

2 6 

1 H 

0 111 

0 91 

Cotton 

,..20 

2 0 

3 4 

1 6 

0 7j 

0 oj 

0 61 

Labour, &c.. 

...14 0 

8 11 

4 2 

1 0 

0 6$ 

0 4* 

0 8 


The cost of weaving has also been vastly reduced. 
A species of calico selling at 6s. per yard towards 
the close of the last century can now be had for 
as many pence ! The decline in the price of calico 
since 1815 is greater in proportion than the fall 
in the price of yam : 40’s yarn, for instance, is only 
worth about one-third the price current in 1812, 
but calico is not worth more than one-sixth or one- 
seventh. 

The rapid increase in consumption between 1785 
and 1790 was due to the spread of Crompton’s and 
Arkwright’s inventions. The great increase in 
the volume of trade, and the material decline in 
the prices of yarn and piece-goods, between 1820 
and 1840, was owing chiefly to the invention of 
the ‘self-acting mule.’ The still more important 
developments between 1840 and 1860 were due 
chiefly to the improvements in the power-loom, but 
in a great measure also to the opening up of the 
trade with China. The progress made in the 
export branch of the industry is shown more fully 
in the following account of the shipments of piece- 
goods and yam from Britain to the leading districts 
of the world at various periods from 1820 onwards, 
in millions of yards and lbs. : 
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Piece-goods. 1820. 

yds. 

Europe (except Turkey). . .127*7 
Turkey, Egypt, and Africa. 9*6 

America (except, U.S.) 60 0 

United States 28*8 

British East Indies ) u .o 

China, Japan, Java, Ac... ) z 
All other Countries 19*7 


1840. 
yds. 
200*4 
74*6 
278*6 
321 
( 1451 
\ 29*9 
29*9 


1880. 1887. 

yds. yds. 

200*6 8061 447*2 

867*8 688*0 673*4 

627*1 651*6 840*4 

226*8 77*9 44*0 

825*1 1818*4 1978*4 

324*2 632*0 763*0 

214*7 367*7 256*7 


1860. 

yds. 


Total yards 

.260*0 

790*6 

2676*2 

4496*3 

4904*1 

Yarn. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Europe (except Turkey). . 

. 2 2 *0 

91*9 

116*0 

951 

129*8 

Turkey 

. 0*5 

8*3 

19*6 

12*4 

24*4 

British East Indies 


16*1 

80*7 

47*1 

35*3 

China, Japan, Java, &c. . . 
All other Countries 


1*8 

8*8 

46*4 

51*6 

.’ 0 5 

5*4 

22*2 

14*7 

10*0 

Total lb 

. 23*0 

118*5 

197*8 

215*7 

251*0 


Continental Europe was the principal outlet for 
both’ goods and yarn in 1820, and is so still in 
respect of yarn. Next followed America. There 
was a considerable increase in the exports to both 
districts between 1820 and 1840, but between 1840 
and 1860 the business with the Continent was 
almost stationary, owing to the large increase in 
domestic cotton industries of the various countries. 
The trade with the United States ipereased con- 
siderably down to 1860, but since then the highly 
protective tariff introduced during the war has 
reduced the business to an insignificant compass. 
The low prices brought about by diminished cost 
of production ( 1840 to 1860) led to a large increase 
in the trade with Turkey, and there has since 
been an almost constant, though more gradual, 
movement in the same direction. One hundred 
years ago, about the time when Arkwright’s 
patents were thrown open, Manchester complained 
loudly of the injurious competition of calico im- 

S orted from India, and from time to time the 
uties were increased. About fifty years later 
(1831) the manufacturers and dealers of Bengal 
asked for the removal of these duties, on the ground 
that the native industry was being seriously in- 
jured by the import of cotton fabrics from England, 
although the shipments from this side had not yet 
assumed important proportions. Even in 1840 
they were only 145 million yards, but in 1860 they 
reached. 825 million yards, thanks to the improve- 
ments in the power-loom already mentioned. The 
same circumstance, and the opening of the ports 
in 1841-42, led to a similar expansion in the trade 
with China. Since 1869 (except the temporary 
interruption occasioned by the cotton famine), the 
business with the East has been largely augmented, 
and now more than half the piece-goods and more 
than one- third of the yarn exported from Great 
Britain go to India and China. 

The following statement gives the weight of 
yarn produced, number of spindles at work, number 
of hands employed, and the production per spindle 
and hand in Great Britain, at various dates : 


Hands Production ]>er 
Employed. Spindle. Hand. 

lb. Ib. 

15*2 968 

21*6 1546 

26*8 2754 

80*0 8671 

32*9 5900 


ngoye 

110,000 

140.000 

190.000 

248.000 

245.000 


Yam Spindles at 

Produced. Work, 

lb. No. 

1819-21 106,600,000 7,000,000 

1829-31 216,600,000 10,000,000 

1844-46 628,800,000 19,500,000 

1869-61 910,000,000 80,400,000 

1886-87 1,416,000,000 43,000,000 

A portion of the yarn produced is exported ; the 
balance is woven into piece-goods. The particulars 
compare as follows : 

Goods Looms Hands Production i>er 

Produced. at Work. Employed. Loom, Hand, 

lb. No. No. lb. lb. 

1819-21 80,620,000 225,000 260,000 385 842 

1829-81 142,000,000 805,000 276,000 470 621 

1844-46 848,110,000 282,000 210,000 1284 1681 

1859-61 650,870,000 400,000 203,000 1627 8206 

1886-87 1,162,000,000 680,000 265,000 2008 4669 

There were 240,000 hand-looms and 15,000 power- 
looms at work in 1819-21 ; 225,000 and 80,000 
respectively in 1829-31 ; and 60,000 and 220,000 
137 


respectively in 1844-46. In 1859-61 the hand-loom 
had practically disappeared. 

The factory returns for 1885 gave the number of 
spindles in the United Kingdom as only 44,348,921 
against 44,206,690 in 1878, of which 40,121,451 
against 39,527,920 were spinning-spindles, but these 
figures were defective. The number of spinning- 
spindles actually in existence was certainly little 
if any less than 43,000,000, as about 3,000,000 had 
been put up in the Oldham district alone between 
1878 and 1885. The number of looms is stated as 

560.000, but this is also too small. In 1888 it was 
said by those in the trade that about 600,000 were 
at work, and 580,000 is a fair estimate for 1886-87. 
The capital employed in the industry may be stated 
as follows : 

43,000,000 spinning • spindles and ‘5,000,000 
doubling-spindles. Probable cost 24s. per 
spindle, present value about 18s. per spindle. £43,200,000 
580,000 looms. Probable cost £24 each, present 

value about £20 each 11,600,000 

Floating capital requisite to carry on the business 26,000,000 
Capital employed in printing, bleaching, and 

other works 18,000,000 

Capital employed in the manufacture of cotton, 

lace, and hosiery 7,000,000 

Total £104,800,000 

According to the census tables for 1881 there 
were 686,000 operatives and others employed in 
the cotton industry. In 1889 there were about 

700.000. The average rate of wages is about £42 
per annum, or a total of £29,400,000. The amount 
paid for raw cotton in 1887 was £34,460,000 — 
viz. 1,486,855,000 lb. at 5 l °^d. per lb. The value 
of all kinds of cotton products exported was 
£70,957,000, and the value of the products con- 
sumed at home £30,440,000. These figures compare 
as follows with those for 1859-61 : 

1859-61. 1887. 

Value of products exported £49,029,000 £70,957,000 

Value of home consumption 27,971,000 30,440,000 

Total value of products £77,000,000 £101,397,000 

Paid for cotton 29,290,000 84,460,000 

Paid for wages 20,995,000 29,400,000 

Balance lor all other exp. and profits 26,715,000 37,637,000 

Total as above £77,000,000 £101,397,000 

Taking into consideration the persons employed 
in the building of the mills and making of the 
machines, and in the buying and selling of the 
raw and manufactured articles, it will he found 
that something like 4J to 5 million individuals are 
dependent upon the prosperity of the cotton trade 
for their livelihood. 

The earnings of the work-people have upon the 
whole steadily increased from year to year. The 
following table furnishes the rates current in 1839, 
1849, 1859, and 1887. It will be observed that the 
proportionate advance during the last-mentioned 
period was on an average much greater in the lowest 
than in the highest paid hands : 

AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES. 


Carding Department — 


Mule- 


Tlirostle Spinning— 


Weaving - 


Four-loom 

Six-looin 


1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

1887. 

69 Hours. 

60 Hours. 

561 Hours. 

a d. 

a. d. 

a. 4 

a d. 

s. d. 

.... 7 0 

7 6 

8 0 

12 0 to 16 0 

....11 0 

12 0 

14 0 

16 3 

u 19 0 

....25 0 

28 0 

28 0 

28 0 

if 60 0 

....16 0 

18 0 

20 0 

23 0 

h 40 0 

.... 8 0 

9 0 

10 0 

11 0 

.. 20 0 

....20 0 

22 0 

26 0 

28 0 

h 67 0 

.... 4 0 

4 6 

5 0 

9 0 

i. 14 0 

.... 7 0 

7 6 

9 0 

14 0 

•t 20 0 

....18 0 

20 0 

24 0 

80 0 

.. 85 0 

.... 9 0 

9 6 

9 6 

10 0 

•. 20 0 

....23 0 

28 0 

26 0 

80 0 

ir 45 0 

(6).13 0 

IS 0 

16 0 

16 0 

ii 19 0 

i» 17 0 

16 0 

19 0 

20 0 

i. 25 6 

ir 



29 0 

ii 82 0 


Note.— ( 1 ) Women and girls ; (2) young men ; (8) women and youx 
(4) girls 14 to 18 years ; ( 0) young women ; ( 6) women and men. 
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The average rate of wages paid in 1887 was a!>out 
80 per cent, more than in 1839, 09 per cent, more 
than in 1849, and 55 per cent, more than in 1859. 
In the meantime, the hours of labour have been 
reduced from 69 per week to 56 A per week. 

Continental Europe.— Up to within about fifteen 
years from the close of the last century, the quan- 
tity of cotton consumed on the Continent was 
certainly larger than the weight spun in England ; 
but at the close of the century, thanks to the 
mechanical inventions to which reference 1ms 
already been made, England unquestionably stood 
first. Severe penalties were inflicted upon any. 
one found guilty of either enticing cotton opera- 
tives or of exporting cotton machinery to foreign 
countries. Nevertheless, both operatives and 
machinery found their way to various portions of 
the Continent ; and cotton-spinning on the English 
plan was introduced into Russia in 1799, Switzer- 
land in 1800, Belgium in 1801, and France in 1803. 
Germany, Holland, Spain, Italy, and Austria 
followed later on. Between 1801 and 1821 France 
increased its consumpt from 42,000 bales (of 400 lb.) 
to 80, 000, and the rest of the Continent from 33,000 
I to 80,000. 

The chief increase on the Continent between 1811 
and 1821 was gained after the peace of 1815. The 
consumption in France in 1816 was only altout 
65,000 bales. France held the lead on the Con- 
tinent until the war of 1870, since which she has 
been passed by Russia and Germany. The follow- 
ing table shows the progress made by each country 
since 1830. It gives the consumption of cotton in 
the years named in 1000 s of bales of the uniform 
weight of 400 lb. each. 

Countries. 1830. 1810. IS HO. i860. 1869. 1880. 1886. 

Russia 10 36 119 218 243 550 660 

Sweden 2 4 20 40 40 62 70 

Germany 40 66 115 350 307 715 8»o 

Austria 50 85 145 235 240 350 460 

Switzerland 22 45 60 76 98 122 130 

Holland 5 10 12 16 2* 50 60 

Belgium 20 40 55 72 S3 325 130 

170 291 350 565 550 500 600 

Spam 15 35 85 130 125 220 275 

Italy 10 20 40 05 66 1(50 260 

Total 344 632 1001 1767 1S41 2854 3535 

The large increase between 1840 and 1850, especially 
in Russia, was partly due to the repeal (1843) of 
the enactment which prohibited the export of cotton 
machinery from this country. The figures for 
1869 are given instead of those for 1870, because 
the movements of trade in the last-named year 
were disturbed by the Franco-German war. Tin* 
small general increase between 1860 and 1809, 


stationary of late years, owing to the adverse influ. 
ence of foreign competition and hostile tariffs, and 
there are no more spindles at work than there were 
ten years ago, while the number in existence is 
smaller owing to mills burned down not having been 
rebuilt. The figures for Italy are exclusive of cotton 
grown in Italy itself, of the extent of which there 
are no authentic records. The quantity has been 
quite small, however, during the past fifteen years. 
Besides the countries mentioned above, there are 
about 24,000 bales of 400 lb. used in Portugal, and 
about 18,000 bales spun in Greece. 

The following is a statement of the number of 
spindles and the weight of cottOn spun in each 
country in 1886 : 



Number of 

Cotton Consumed. 


Spindle*. 

»>. 

l’er Spindle. 

Russia 

... 4,400,000 

264,000,000 

600 

Sw»m len 

. . . 320,000 

28,000,000 

87 5 

Germany 

... 5,150.000 

856,000,000 

69 1 

Austria 

... 2,085,000 

184,000,000 

88-2 

Switzerland 

... 1,850,000 

52,000,000 

281 

Holland 

. . . 260,000 

24,000, <*K) 

92-3 

Belgium 

. . . 840,000 

52,060,000 

619 

France 

... 4,900,000 

240,000,000 

48*9 

Spain 

... 2,035,000 

110, 000, noo 

540 

Portugal 

... 140,000 

10,000,000 

71-4 

Italy 

... 1,210,000 

104,000,000 

85 1 

Greece 

65,000 

7,150,000 

1100 

Total 


1,431,160,000 

61 1 


65,000 bales. France held the lead on the Con- The Russian figures are exclusive of cotton 
tinent until the war of 1870, since which she has received from Asia, estimated at 100,000 bales of 
| been passed by Russia and Germany. The follow- 400 lb. per annum. The variations in the average 
ing table shows the progress made by each country weight of cotton per spindle are occasioned by the 
since 1830. It gives the consumption of cotton in differences in the counts of yarn spun, or in the 
the years named in 1000 s of bales of the uniform number of hours worked per day. Switzerland 
weight of 400 lb. each. consumes only a small weight of cotton per spindle 

Countries. 1830. 1810. 1850. 1860. i860. 1880. 1886. because she produces very fine yams, similar to 
R us »ia to 36 119 218 243 550 060 those spun at Bolton. 

Germany 40 66 115 350 367 715 890 77,, 7 16 first Cotton-mill built ift the 

Austria 50 85 U5 235 240 350 460 Untied States was put up in G93. Others followed 

Switzerland.... 22 45 60 76 os 122 130 at short intervals, hut the progress was not very 

Bowmtv:.":: » lo U JS ^ rapi.1 until during the war of 1812-14, which led 

France 170 291 350 565 550 500 600 s,lc " . an . extraordinary rise m prices, that cotton 

Spain 15 35 85 130 125 220 275 £°ods similar to those which had been imported 

Ita y 10 40 05 *16 KK) 260 from England at 20 cents per yard rose to 75 cents 

Total 344 632 luoi 1767 isn 2854 3535 per y ar< *- Tllis stimulated mill-building to such 

mi, _ i . . . . an extent, that when the wav was over, and impor- 

Thelaige increase between 1840 and 18o0, especially tations resumed, prices fell hack to a lower point 
m Russia, was partly due to the repeal (1843) of than ever, and the new domestic industry suffered 
™ aCt,n °? t P rolMl *«ted theexport of cotton so severely that an agitation was at once coni- 
machinery from this country. The figures for menced in favour of increased import duties. 
thc 9 nmv P monK l nf te r i° f ^‘Ti® f< J r , 1870 ’ b 1 eca,,se Hitherto the tariff on imported textiles bail been 

vere h t f t? v f l K Iast - namc ' 1 onl .V f "!"> Ji to 10 per cent. ; bnt in 1816 the duties 

>\eie mstuibed by the bianco- German war. I he were raised all round to 25 per cent and henceforth 

com nrfHvTth tlmtTn *fe tWOen - 186 °, “'! ,869 ’ tho protects industry mile rapid progress : the 
W* that in the previous decade, was consumption of cotton advancing from 80 000 hales 

war^n e um°l t,le £ n '« riew > of 400 il. in 1820, to 340,000 in” 1840, and 968,000 

were trLlfeied’ft^?°h'™n P e^ 1, T®"* Ab !SF? ) * n lts6 °- Thence to 1870 there was only a 

«2s tet aa Ss v r varnaur ftts 

consumed in France in 1880 as compared with 1869 hal«?- fln/l ir» IMU7 O 7ni! /uwt l. I 


and for part of the exceptionally 
quantity consumed in Germany. ' 


compared with 1869, hales ; and in 1887, *2, 795, (XX) bales. The census n 
-Ily large increase in turns of 1880 ; 


ease in turns of 1 880 gave the amount of capital employed in 

llllllltm* f nn nnffnn i. • >1 . 1 . ... n /wt 


ui w,wu,iiuu. ine consequence 
was considerable activity in mill-building or en- 
larging, and by 1872 the number of spindles hail 
increased to 5,011,000. . During the subsequent 
ten years there was very little change, except the 
substitution of new for old spindles, which enabled 
the spinners to turn off a greater weight of yam 
t m SISi? 6 " 1 in France S* 111 , WO spindles, of 

W^ln 227,00 ?. T™ a ^. nst 5 > 011 »000 and 
385,000 respectively in 1872. The number at work 

in 1884 was 4,884,000 against 4,626,000 in 1872. 
lhe cotton industry of Switzerland 1m u 1 


. II . - •** wir-ic ivcic i«i,uw)V^v 

spindles m the States, including 1,225,000 in the 
•South. The consumption of cotton represented 
l Lun 01 ! ce , n ^ °( ^ le cro l ) against about the same in 
1880, hut against only 18 per cent, in 1800, and 17 
per cent, m 1840. The New England manufac- 
turers have hitherto been unable successfully to 
compete with the old country in the outside 
markets of the world ; the value of the entire 


almost I £710,000 in 1840. 
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The cotton industry of Canada has recently 
gained in importance. The consumption in 188/ 
was about 80,000 bales of 400 lb., against aljout 

40.000 bales in 1881, and only about 15,000 bales in 
1877. There are about 300,000 spindles at work. 
The consumption of cotton in Mexico in 1887 was 
about 130,000 bales of 400 lb., and there were about 

500.000 spindles at work. The native consumption 
of Brazil and other parts of South America is 
estimated at about 100,000 bales of 400 lb., but it 
probably exceeds this figure. 

* Asia . — < )ne hundred years ago Lancashire com- 
plained that her then new industry was being 
injured by the competitioii of goods imported from 
India ; fifty years later Indian manufacturers com- 
plained of the injurious influence of imports from 
England ; and now Lancashire is once more in fear 
of the competition of India ; not on account of im- 
ports into England (these, so far, being only 
slight), birt on account of the extensive shipments 
of Indian-spun yarn ami Indian-made goods to 
China, Japan, and other markets in the East. 
This competition is only of recent growth, and lias 
arison from the extensive erection of cotton-mills 
in Bombay and elsewhere, on the Lancashire plan. 
In 1861 there were only 338,000 spindles at work in 
all India, and as late as 1874 the number was only 


593,000; but there are now 2,420,000 at work. 
The movements for the past eleven years, as shown 
in the figures for 1877, 1882, and 1887, compare as 
follows : 


1877. 1882. 

Cotton spun, lb 88,600,000 154,400,000 

Yam exported, lb 8,796,000 33,230,000 

Goods exported, yards. .15,544,000 29,000,000 

Weight of exports, lb. . . 11,905,000 30,211,000 


1887. 

284.690.000 

91.804.000 

63.405.000 

102.485.000 


In arriving at the total weight of yarn and goods 
exported, it is assumed that 5 yards of goods are 
equal to 1 lb. of yarn. 

The cotton crop of China , as already stated, is 
about 1,500,000 bales of 400 lb. The whole is con- 
sumed at home, along with about 100,000 bales 
imported from India. Japan produces about 

100.000 bales, of which only trifling quantities are 
exported. Japan is imitating Bombay, and there 
are now about 200,000 spindles at work. Of these, 

120.000 were put up in 1888. 

Recapitulation . — The following statement shows 
the relative importance of the cotton industries of, 
Great Britain, continental Eurojie, the United 
States, and India, as exhibited in the quantity of 
cotton consumed in each of the various seasons 
named since that of 1860-61, in 1000’s of bales of 
400 11). : 



181(0.61. 

1802-03. 

1870-71. 

1870-77. 

188 

2-83. 

1886-87. 

1887-88. 


BftleH. 

Per 

cent. 

Baku. 

Per 

cent. 

Bales. 

cent. 

Bale*. 

Per 

cent. 

Bui eg. 

Per 

cent. 

BrIch. 

Per 

cent. 

Bale*. 

Per 

cent. 

Great Britain 

2614 

48*3 

1161 

492 

3013 48-8 

31S2 

42*8 

3770 

37-7 

3691 

35*2 

3841 

36-2 

Continent, 

1723 

1009 

31 8 

732 

435 

31 '0 

1!K52 317 i 

2460 

33 0 

8437 

34‘4 

3040 

34 7 

3770 

34-6 

United States 

India 

18 7 
12 

18-4 

1-4 

1116 | 18 1 
87 | 1*4 

1571 

231 

21*1 

31 

! 2360 
431 

23-6 

4 3 

2448 

710 

233 

6-8 

2528 

771 

28-2 

I 7-0 

65 

32 


Total 

5411 

100 0 

2300 

100 0 

6178 j 100 0 

7434 

ioo-o 

9998 

1000 

10,489 

100 0 

10,910 

1 100-0 





The figures for 1862-63 are inserted as showing the 
effect of the American war. As respects the 
general movement, Great Britain held her own 
between 1860-61 and 1870-71 ; but since then her 
competitors have made relatively and positively 
mucli greater progress, but so far without encroach- 
ing upon our export trade. The diminished con- 
sumption in Great Britain in 1886-87 as compared 
with 1882-83 was due partly to 1 short-time * in the 
summer, and partly to the circumstance that the 
American crop was less wasty than that of 1 882-83. 
The increased production on the Continent is 
almost entirely consumed at home, and is due 
partly to the improved economical condition of the 
people, and partly to the circumstance that cotton 
goods are overtaking linens and woollens. The 
increased production in the United States is also 
mostly consumed at home. Lancashire’s only 
formidable competitor in the outside markets of the 
world is India, but even in this respect nothing 
serious has yet taken place. The increase in the 
Indian mills lias, so far, been chiefly at the expense 
of the old native hahd industry, which is rapidly 
disappearing. 

A recapitulation of spindles compares as follows : 


1861. 1877. 1887. 

Great Britain 30,300,000 39,500,000 43,000,000 

Continent...' 10,000,000 19,600,000 23,760,000 

United States 6,000,000 10,000,000 13,500,000 

India 338,000 1,230,000 2,400,000 


Total 45,638,000 70,330,000 82,650,000 


Cotton-seed Oil . — Pulp is now made from cotton 
stalks, and converted into the finest writing-paper, 
an enormous saving of waste being thus effected. 
Cotton seed is remarkably rich in oil, now used 
for a variety of purposes. The crop of cotton seed 
in the United States amounts to about 3,500,000 
tons. The bulk of this is returned to the ground. 
In 1887 about 500,000 tons were crushed at the 


i oil-mills of the United States— producing 175,000 
tons of cake, 75,000 tons of oil, and 6250 tons of 
linters (the short fibres left on the seed after 
ginningy; the remaining 243,750 tons being waste. 
The total cotton-oil product is estimated at from 
15,000,000 to 17,000,000 gallons, most of which is 
consumed in the manufacture of lard, which it 
is said to equal for culinary purposes. Cotton- 
seed cake or meal is especially rich in nutritious 
matter for farm -stock, causing cattle to fatten 
rapidly, and producing very rich milk (though 
the butter is not improved). Boiled cotton seed 
with bay or straw is admirable feeding. The 
seed is worth in America about £4, 10s. per ton ; 
the oil, Is. 3d. per gallon; the cake, £3, 10s. per 
ton ; and the linters, 2Jd. per lb. About 300,000 
tons of Egyptian cotton seed are crushed in Great 
Britain per annum. 

The Cotton Famine.— The American civil war 
broke out in 1861, and in 1862 our import of cotton 
fell to 524 million lb., against 1257 million in 
1861, and 1391 million in 1860. Increased supplies 
from India and other sources brought the arrivals 
up to 669 million in 1863, 893 million in 1864, and 
978 million in 1865. The war closed in 1865, trade 
with America was resumed, and the imports in 
1866 rose to 1377 million lb., and the cotton 
industry shortly afterwards, resumed its former 
dimensions. At the crisis of the famine the mills 
were not working more than half-time, and in 
December 1862, 247,000 cotton operatives and 
others connected with the trade were out of 
employment, and 165,000 others only partially 
employed. In the same month, 234,000 persons, or 
24 per cent, of the total population of the districts 
affected, were in receipt of charitable relief. In 
1 863 the average nu inner of persons out of work 
was 189,000, and that of those only partially em- 
ployed, 129,000; in 1864 the figures were 184,000 
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and 97,000 respectively ; and those for the first hve 
months of 1865, 107,000 and 68,000. During the 
course of the famine the losses of tljetrade 
amounted to between £65,000,000 and £/ 0,000, 000, 
including from £28,000,000 to £30,000,000 loss of 
wages to operatives. Of the latter amount about 

STATEMENT OF THE CONSUMPTION OF COTTON IN 
IN AVERAGES STRUCK FOR 


one-fourth was recovered in the form of relief, or in 
wages for employment in public works, «kc. The 
total sum distributed in charity alone was fully 
£3,000,000, and may have reached £4,000,000. 
The extra expenditure of the guardians reached 
£1,287,994, and the sum of £1,560,466 was dis* 

EUROPE AND THE UNITED STATES, 1821 TO 1887, 

El PERIODS OF FIVE YEARS. 


Consumption— 

Great Britain 

Continent 

United States 

In Thousands of Bales. 

1821-28 

182(1-30 

1831-35 

1830-40 

1841-45 

I 

1848-50 | 

I 

1851 35 

1856-60 

1801*65 

1808-70 

1871-75 1876-80 

1 SSI -85 

_ 

1886417 

2 Yean. 

653 

336 

95 

711 

411 

130 

903 

460 

220 

1156 

629 

255 

1368 

729 

382 

1458 
776 
553 ] 

1895 

1140 

659 

2265 

1490 

813 

1669 

1196 

488 

2639 

1842 

875 

3191 i 2924 
2301 i 2456 
1183 j 1543 

3290 

3092 

1894 

8434 

8420 

2098 

Total 

984 

1252 

1583 

2040 

2479 

2787 | 

3694 

4568 

3353 

5356 

6075 : 6922 

•8286 

8958 

Sources of Supply— 
America 

West. Indies, Ac.. .. 

India, &c 

Egypt, &c 

591 

173 

56 

73 

89 

837 

169 

53 

77 

no 

1149 

175 

30 

97 

123 

1528 

142 

73 

159 

138 

1997 

105 

57 

198 

122 

2264 | 
131 

30 

233 ; 
129 | 

2049 

149 

30 

352 

214 

3678 

163 

35 

540 

162 

1231 

201 

73 

1380 

418 

2528 

614 

175 

1601 

438 

3827 I 5015 
690 266 
202 92 
1484 105K) 
472 469 

0003 

315 

71 

1481 

405 

6663 

360 

76 

1387 

472 

Total., 

Average weight, lb.. . . 

982 

281 

1252 

300 

1583 

326 

2040 

350 

2479 

381 

2787 

396 

3694 

401 

4568 

423 

3353 

387 

5356 

375 

6675 6922 

301 428 

8285 

430 

8958 

441 







Is Millions 

of Pounds. 





! 

1931-35 

1826-30 

1831-35 

1838-40 

1841-45 

1848-50 

1851-55 

1856-60 

1861-65 

1868-70 

1871-75 1876-80 

1831-88 

1886-87 














2 Yean. 

Consumption— 











1228-6 1254-7 * 



Great Britain 

1542 

2123 

295-2 

105*7 

521-3 

569-8 

750-1 

947-3 

628 6 

973-8 


1444*1 

1510-6 

Continent 

92-6 

119-8 

1427 

208-4 

267-2 

300 4 

451-4 

627-4 

455-4 

653 4 

850-6 1026-7 , 1314-9 

1484-7 

United States 

30 2 

43 9 

78-5 

112-6 

155-4 

235-0 

281-4 

360-1 

215-6 

384-1 

024-7 6858 

856-7 

054-5 

Total 

277 0 

3760 

5164 

726-7 

943*9 

1105 -2 

1482-9 

1934-8 

1299-6 

2011-3 

2009*9 2967 2 

3616-7 

3940‘8 

Sources of Supply— 














America 

187 -9 

28*2 1 

4157 

601-4 

819-2 

958-7 

1254-7 

1635 0 

506-1 

1110-8 

1682-3 2231-5 

2717-2 

8081-7 

Brazil 

294 

29-5 

30 6 

25-3 

181) 

23-8 

27*1 

27*7 

36 2 

99-9 

108-8 43-7 

54 1 

61-5 

West Indies, &c 

16 8 

132 

9-5 

13-4 

9 4 

63 

6*3 

7 2 

14-6 

33-2 

42-3 159 

11-6 

13-2 

India, Ac 

23 4 

25 0 

34*2 

60 f 

72-6 

86-7 

134-8 

207*9 

491-3 

576 5 

538-5 407-4 

640-3 

541-2 

Egypt, &c 

19-5 

26-2 

26 4 

30-1 

23 8 

297 

600 

57*0 

191-4 

190-9 

238-0 268*7 

292 5 

302 2 

Total 

277-0 

3760 

516-4 

726-7 

943 9 

1105-2 

1482-9 

1034 -8 

1299-6 

2011-3 

2609-9 2967-2 

3616-7 

3949-8 

Average price ( mid- ^ 
dling uplands) | 

opi. 

6jd. 

8d. 

71d. 

5Jd. 

5Jd. 

Bid. 

Bid. 

19|d. 

11K 

8K 6§d. 

6*d. 

6, VU 


tributed by relief committees, making a total of 
£2,848,460 ; hut there was a vast amount of relief 
given, in money or kind, of which there is no record. 
In some districts in 1863 the poor-rate rose to 
nearly 6s. in the £. In the same year, the average 
rate for the whole of the cotton districts was 2s. 2j}d. , 
against only 7*d. in 1861. 

For the manufacture of cotton, see Spinning, Weav- 
ing, Calico-printing, &c. And see for further infor- 
mation Ellison, The Cotton Trade of Great Britain (new 
ed. 1886); Marsden, Cotton Manufacture (new ed. 1886) ; 
Dr Forbes Royle, Culture and Commerce of Cotton in 
India (1851); and Dana, Cotton from Seed to Loom 
(New York and London, 1878). 

Cotton, Charles, the friend of Izaak Walton 
and translator of Montaigne, was born at bis 
father’s estate of Beresford in Staffordshire, 28th 
April 1630. His father, himself a man of great 
ability, was a warm friend of Ben Jonson, Selden, 
Donne, and other illustrious men. The l>oy travelled 
on the Continent, devoted himself from youth 
to a life of letters, and early wrote verses which 
were handed about among his friends. In 1656 he 
married his cousin Isabella, sister of the famous 
Colonel Hutchinson. Though a sincere loyalist, he 
seems to have lived securely enough under the 
Commonwealth, and the decay of his father’s estate 
was due mainly to unprosperous lawsuits. • In 
1664 Cotton issued anonymously his Imrlesoue poem, 
Scarronide8 , or the First Book of Virgil Travestie t 


added to in later editions in grossness as well as in 
bulk. Later books, somewhat of the same character, 
are his Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque (1670), and 
his Burlesque upon Burlesque , or the Scoffer Scoft , 
being some of Lucian's Dialogues (1675). His. 
Planter's Manual (1675) testifies to his zeal and 
taste for horticulture. Next year he contributed a 
treatise on fly-fishing to the fifth edition of Walton’s- 
Complete Angler , and here he commends his old 
friend and master, its author, as 4 the best and the- 
truest friend ever man had.’ Further marks of 
affection were his commendatory verses in the 167& 
edition of Walton’s Lives; his poem, The Con - 
tcutation , as well as an earlier one of invitation to 
Walton to visit him ; and the twisted cipher of his. 
own and his master’s names al>ove the door of liis 
fishing-house on the Dove. In 1685 Cotton published 
l\js translation of Montaigne’s Essays— a master*, 
piece on which his fame still rests securely. He- 
died in 1687. Cotton's verses are full of rare felici- 
ties of thought and phrase, and are more really 
poetical than much far more pretentious poetry* 
His prose is simple and clear, direct and vigorous* 
His character was eminently lovable; MS wJP 
troubles, his debts ; his only enemies, his duns* 

Cotton, George Edward Lynch, 
bishop, 1>om in 1813, was educated at Wes^{MR|! 
and Cambridge, and from 1836 to 1869 iMmjm 
master at Rugby under Arnold and Taitj 
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Brown's School Days lie appears as ‘the young 
master. * For six years lie was at the head of 
Marlborough College, which he raised to a position 
among the first schools of England. In 1858 he 
was consecrated Bishop of Calcutta, where he suc- 
cessfully administered his immense diocese, and 
where liis schools for the cliildren of the poorer 
Anglo-Indians and Eurasians are monuments of 
the services he rendered to education. He was 
drowned in the Ganges, Oth October 1800. 

Cotton, John, clergyman, born at Derby in 
1585, was a tutor at Cambridge, and from about 
1012 held a charge at Boston, in Lincolnshire. 
Cited to appear, for his Puritan views, liefore Laud 
at the high commission court, he in 1030 tied to 
Boston, in New England, where he preached until 
his death in 1052. Cotton was reputed a profound 
scholar, and was the author of nearly fifty works, 
including a catechism, forms of prayer, and a 
defence of the interference of the civil authority in 
religious matters, in a famous controversy with 
Roger Williams. 

Cotton, Sir Robert Bruce, an English anti- 
quary, was born at Denton, Huntingdonshire, 22d 
January 1571. From Westminster School, where 
he had the famous Camden for master, he passed 
to Jesus College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1585. He soon settled in a house in West- 
minster on the site of the present House of Lords, 
and here he commenced to accumulate books, 
manuscripts, coins, and other articles, and to 

S actise that large hospitality that made Cotton 
ouse the meeting-place of ail the scholars of the 
kingdom. His papers read before the Antiquarian 
Society spread wide the reputation of his learning ; 
King James knighted him in 1603, created him a 
baronet in 1611, and frequently consulted him on 
>olitical matters. But he kept the scholar in prison 
or eight months in connection with the Overbury 
case. He had been returned to parliament in 1604, 
and soon identified himself completely with the 

S ilicy of constitutional opposition to the crown. 

is protest against the proposed debasement of 
the coinage (1626), his frank criticism of kingcraft 
in his History of Henry III \ (1626-27), his out- 
spoken review of the present political situation 
in his tract, The Dangers wherein the Kingdom 
now Standethy and the Remedye (1628), ami the 
frequent meeting in his house for deliberations 
of Eliot, Pym, Sclden, and Sir E. Coke, marked 
him out to the court as an enemy to be crushed. 
The occasion was soon found. An ironical tract, 
entitled A Proposition for His Majesty's Sere ice 
to Bridle the Impertineney of Parliaments , having 
fallen into the hands of Wentworth, it was found 
on inquiry that the original was in Cotton’s library, 
from which a copy liacF been made, though without 
his knowledge, for the press. Cotton and others 
were flung into prison, but proceedings were stayed 
and the prisoners released on the occasion of the 
birth of an heir to the throne (29th May 1630). 
But Cotton’s library was not restored to him in 
spite of his pathetic petitions, and as his heart was 
bound up in his books, he pined anti died less 
than a year after (6th May 1631 ). Fourteen of 
his tracts were collected and published as Cotton's 
Posthuma in 1657. His son, Sir Thomas Cotton 
(1594-1662), had the books restored to him; and 
his great-grandson, Sir John Cotton (1679-1731), 
bestowed the library on the nation. 

The Cottonian Library was accordingly re- 
moved to Ashburnham House, Westminster, in 
1730. In the following year a fire occurred in the 
house, in which about 114 out of the 958 volumes 
of MSS. which the library contained were reported 
as * lost, burned, or entirely spoiled ; and 98 dam- 
aged so as to be defective. The libraiy was 


transferred to the British Museum (see Vol. II. 
p. 462) in 1753. 

€ottoil-gra$S ( Eriophorum ), a genus of Cyper- 
aceic, in which the jtengone or covering of _ united 
bracts, which in this order inclose the ripening 
ovary, is developed into 
long silky or cottony 
hairs, which used to be 
employed for candle- 
wicks, stuffing pillows, 

&c. A more recent 
attempt to employ these 
as a substitute for cotton 
has naturally failed, nor 
is the herbage willingly 
eaten by sheep or cattle. 

Two species are common 
in Britain, and give a 
characteristic appearance 
to bogs and wet moors. 

Cotton-wood. See 

Poplar, Silk-cotton. 

Cotton-worm is a 

common name for the 
caterpillar of an owlet 
moth (Alctia xyliria ), 
which is in some years 
very destructive to the 
cotton crop of the United 
States. The caterpillar 
is green, with yellow 
stripes and black dots, 
and grows to a length of Common Cotton-grass [Erio- 
an inch and a half. The phorum Angustifolium). 
boll-worm, the caterpillar 

of an allied form ( Hcliottus armigera), is also very 
destructive to cotton-buds and other crops. 

CottllS, a genus of acanthopterygious fishes, 
comprising the Bullhead (C. gohio) of British 
rivers, the marine Father Lasher (C. scorpius ), and 
the closely akin C. buhaltSy found on the coasts 
of California and Georgia. See Bullhead. 

Cotyle don (Gr.,‘acup or cup-Hhaped hollow’) 
is the technical term applied by botanists to the 
seed-leaves of the embryo. Their morphological 
importance was formerly somewhat exaggerated, as 
they were supposed to be quite unrepresented even 
in the higher cryptogams (see Ferns, &c.), to which 
the term acotylcaononsy now disused, was therefore 
applied. The number of cotyledons is, however, 
usually of high systematic importance; for although 
in Gymnosperms it varies from a whorl of eight, 
ten, or even more in conifers, to usually two in 
cycads, it is almost constant among the higher 
Aimiosperms, the old division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons having few exceptions to its 
literal accuracy. Every one is familiar with the 
two cotyledons of so many seedlings of the latter 
group ; but a more extended study shows that 
many never emerge above ground, or even leave 
the seed. The form and structure of the cotyle- 
dons depends largely on whether they have pre- 
cociously absorl>ed and stored the nutritive con- 
tents of the endosperm ; in this case, of which 
the leguminous seeds of pea, bean, &c. afford 
the most familiar example, they become more or 
less fleshy, and frequently do not appear above 
ground in germination. The mode of packing 
the cotyledons in the bud also presents many 
differences in detail of high systematic constancy, 
and therefore importance. See Ovule, Seed, 
Embryo, and Germination. 

Coucal ( Centropns), or Lark-heeled Cuckoo, 
a genus of common bush-birds in Africa, India, and 
through the Malayan Archipelago to Australia. 
The hind-toe is prolonged into a very long spur. 
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Their call is loud and in some cases apparently 
ventriloquistic. Tliey build their own nests. See 
Cuckoo. 

Couchant;. In Heraldry, a beast lying down, 
with his head up, is couchant. If the head is 
down, he is dormant. 

Couch-grass (Tritie urn repens ), also called 
Wheat -grass, Dog-grass, Quickens, and Squitch 
or Quitch , a grass which, although of the same 
genus with wheat, is a widespread and trouble- 
some weed. Its perennial creeping root-stocks 
render it extremely difficult of extirpation ; they 
are carefully gathered out of land under cultiva- 
tion ; but iii tunes of scarcity have been employed 
as human food, as a source of beer, as a domestic 
medicine, and more frequently as fodder. They 
are sometimes useful in binding sand into nas till- 
age of inferior quality. Cut early, couch-grass 
makes very good nay. 

Couching. See Cataract. 

Coney, Kaoul or Renault, Castellan de, 
was a French court poet or Trouvdre ( q. v. ) of the 
12th century, to whom twenty-three poems are 
AMcrilied. He was named after the Clift teau de 
Coney, near Laon. See Gaston Paris in Romania 
(1872). 

Coughing, considered physiologically, consists 
(1) in a long inspiration which fills the lungs to a 
greater extent than usual; (2) in the closure of 
the glottis, or narrow opening in the organ of voice 
(see Larynx), at the commencement of the act of 
expiration ; and ( 3 ) in the sudden forcing open of 
the glottis by the violence of the expiratory move- 
ment. In this way, a blast of air is driven up- 
wards from the lungs through the mouth, which 
carries with it any sources of irritation that may 
have been present in the air- passages. Coughing 
may occur from irritation in the back of the throat, 
in the larynx, trachea, or bronchial tubes, and may 
be excited by acrid vapours, by irritant gases, or 
by articles of food or drink— such as even a drop of 
water or a crumb of bread — making their way into 
the air-passages instead of into the pharynx, or by 
excessive or morbid secretion from the walls of the 
air-tubes, or even by the entrance of cold air, when 
the lining membrane of the air-passages is abnor- 
mally irritable. More rarely it results from irrita- 
tion of other parts, as the ear, and possibly the 
stomach. 

The object of coughing in the animal economy is 
unquestionably to guard against the danger of the 
entrance of mechanical and chemical irritants into 
the air-passages; and accordingly the mucous 
membrane, especially of their upper part, is en- 
dowed with a most exquisite sensibility which, 

I when aroused by irritation or by a state of disease, 

I provokes incessant coughing until the irritation 
I be allayed or removed. Cough is an exceedingly 
/ common symptom of all diseases of the respiratory , 
/ organs . The l treatment of coughing must first be j 
/ directed to the removal, if possible, of the cause 
/ which excites it. But besides, when once be^un, 

/ coughing frequently becomes excessive , and so 
/ irritating or exhausting to the patient, from too 
f great sensitiveness of the nervous mechanism which 
produces it; and this tendency, when injurious, 
must also be combated. The remedies suitable to 
most cases of cough are therefore Expectorants 
(q.v.) and nervine sedatives, especially opium, 
morphia, and hydrocyanic add; ‘ cough mixtures’ 
generally contain both. Such household remedies 
as liquorice, jujubes, black-currant jelly, or linseed 
tea are often of service. See also under names of 
diseases in which cough occurs. < 

Cough occurs amongst the lower animals under 
similar conditions. From continued breathing of 
a close foul atmosphere, the bronchial mucous 


membrane Incomes unduly irritable, hence the 
prevalence of chronic cough amongst the cows in 
our overcrowded town-dairies. Chronic cough 
also occurs in homes, usually as a sequel to .an 
attack of cold. It constitutes unsoundness, is 
best treated by repeated doses of belladonna and 
camphor, but often requires for its entire removal 
. a run at grass. 

Cough is an accompaniment of teething, and is 
also common in diseases of the digestive organs. 
See Pneumonia, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, &c f 

Couguar. See Puma. 

Coitlmiers, a French village, some 12 miles 
WNW. of Orleans, where Von tier Tann and his 
Bavarians were defeated by an overwhelming force 
under D’Aurelle de Paladines, 9th November 1870. 

Coulomb, Charles Augustin de, famous for 
his experiments on friction, and the invention of 
the Torsion Balance for measuring the force of 
magnetic and electrical attraction, wa^, born at 
Angoulcme in 1736. In early life he entered the 
engineers, and served some time at Martinique. 
In 1777 he gained an Academy prize by a work 
on magnetic needles, and . again two years later 
by his Thtorie dcs Machines simples. For speaking 
the truth about a projected canal in Brittany, he 
was for some time imprisoned, but earned the 
, hearty approval of the honest Bretons, as well 
j as his own conscience. Coulomb lived in retire- 
ment during the Revolution, became a member of 
| the Institute in 1804, and died August 23, 1806. 

Coulter. See Plough. 

Coumarill (C M H a 0 2 ) is a fragrant crystalline 
substance, analogous to volatile oils and camphor, 
which is present in the well-known Tonka bean. 
It is identical with the odorous principle of many 
other plants, including the Woodruff, Melilot, and 
Vernal grass. 

Council, or Synod, an assembly of ecclesiastics 
j met to regulate, doctrine or discipline. We first 
j hear of such assemblies during the Montanist con- 
I troversy, about 150 a.d. (Ecumenical councils are 
I convoked from all parts of Christendom, and claim 
: to regulate the affairs of the whole church. Other 
! synods have represented the East and West re- 
j spectively. Patriarchal, naiional, and primatial 
councils represent a whole patriarchate, a nation, 
or the several provinces subject to a primate, 
while the bishops and other dignitaries of a pro- 
: vince constitute a provincial ; the clergy of a 
diocese under the presidency of the bishop, a dio- 
| cesan council. Mixed councils during the middle 
| ages dealt with civil as well as ecclesiastical 
affairs, and were composed of secular persons as 
well as churchmen. Sometimes, hut not always, 

I the lay and ecclesiastical members voted in 
J separate chambers. 

I The first eight general councils were convoked 
by the emperor, all the later ones by the popes, and 
the fifth Lateran Council asserts (Sess. xi.) the 
modern principle that the right of convoking, 
removing, and dissolving general councils belongs 
to the pope. The right of voting was reserved in 
early times to bishops and priests, or deacons who 
acted as representatives of absent bishops. From 
the 7th century onwards this right was sometimes 
extended to abbots, and from the end of the medi- 
eval period to cardinals who were not also bishops. 
At the Vatican Council the members entitled to 
vote were cardinals, bishops (even if only titular 
bishops), mitred abbots, and generals of religious 
orders. Priests acting as proxies of bishops were 
not admitted. The presidency at the early oecu- 
menical councils followed no fixed rule. In a 
certain sense it belonged to the emperor, who 
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had convoked the bishops, and was responsible for 
peace and order. 4 It was not/ says Harnack ( Dog - 
mengeschichte , ii. p. 101), 4 till the fourth general 
council that the papal legates gained a unique 
position, and learned Catholics have admitted that 
the presidency of the papal legates at Nicrea does 
not admit of positive proof/ This is true even 
of Catholic theologians writing after the Vatican 
decrees. Thus Kraus ( Ktrchemjeschichte , p. 147) 
contents himself with • maintaining 4 the proba- 
bility* that the papal legates presided at Nicaea, 
and Hefele {Condi, i. p. 38, 2d ed.) admits that the 
question is ‘not without difficulty.* The modem 
theory that a council is then, and then only, to be 
counted general when its acts have been ratified by 
the pope, is of still later origin. Even medieval 
theologians, such as Thomas of Walden, main- 
tained that the decisions of general councils did not 
acquire binding force till they had been accepted by 
the whole church. And although it was an estab- 
lished principle in the 6th and the following cen- 
turies that the definitions of councils, indisput- 
ably oecumenical, could not be called in ques- 
tion, it is certain that St Augustine had been 
of another mind. He asserts (De Bapt. contra 
Donat, ii. p. 3-4) that Scripture alone has final 
and irreformable authority, but that even 4 plenary 
councils, assembled from the whole Christian 
world,’ may be ‘corrected’ ( emendari ) by the 
accession of knowledge and experience. Moreover, 
the fact that the decisions even of provincial 
councils are sometimes attributed, in the 4th 
century, to the ‘suggestion’ of the Holy Spirit, 
shows that caution is needed in interpreting the 
rhetorical language of early writers. 

The Greek Church recognises seven general 
councils — viz.: (1) The first of Nicara, 325 A.n. ; 
(2) the first of Constantinople, 381 ; (3) Ephesus, 
431; (4) Chalccdon, 451; (5) second of Constan- 
tinople, 553; (6) third of Constantinople, 680; 
(7) second of Nicrea, 787. To these Roman 
Catholics add : ( 8 ) fourth of Constantinople, 869 ; 
(9) first Lateran, 1123; (10) second Lateran, 
1139; (11) third Lateran, 1179; (12) fourth 
Lateran, 1215; (13) first of Lyons, 1245 ; (14) 
second of Lyons, 1274; (15) Vienne, 1311; (16) 
Constance, 1414-18, of which Ultramontanes 
accept only the decrees passed in sessions 1442- 
45 inclusive, and such decrees of earlier sessions 
as were approved by Martin V. ; (17) Basel, 1431 
and the following years, oecumenical according to 
Ultramontanes only till the end of the twenty- 
fifth session, and even then only in respect of such 
decrees as were approved by Eugenius IV. ; (18) 
Ferrara-Florence, 1438-42, really a continuation of 
Basel; (19) fifth Lateran, 1512-17; (20) Trent, 
1545-63; (21) Vatican. December 8, 1869, to July 
18, 1870, and still unfinished. 

The best collections of councils are by Hardouin 
(12 vols. iolio, Paris, 1715), and that of Mansi 
(31 vols. folio, Florence, 1759'), which is by far 
more complete than Hardouin’s, but inferior to | 
- it in correctness of typography. An excellent 1 
account of the councils, with the text of the most 
important decrees, will be found in Bishop Hefele’s 
Conciliengeschichte (7 vols. Freiburg), part of which 
has been published by Clark in an English trans- 
lation. For the history of the more important 
councils, see under Nioea, Basel, &c. 

Council BluflTSf a city of Iowa, capital of 
Pottawattamie county, 141 miles WSW. of Des 
Moines by rail, on a plain backed by the high 
bluffs from which it takes its name. The Missouri 
River, 3 miles to the west, is crossed by a grand 
railway bridge to Omaha, and five railways form 
a junction at the town, Vvhich has manufactures of 
paper, iron, carriages, and agricultural machines. 
Pop. (1870) 10,020,- (1885 ) 21,557. 


Council of War is a conference of military or 
naval officers, to consider a plan of campaign, 
determine the order of battle, or give their opinions 
on some matter in which the commander wishes to 
fortify his judgment by an appeal to that of others. 
The senior officers and heads of departments meet 
him in the consultation whenever he thinks it 
desirable; and their opinions are placed upon 
record. Thus the commandant of a fortress gener- 
ally solicits the opinion of a council of war before 
surrendering to besiegers. The British military 
code leaves its assembly to his discretion, but the 
French make a special provision for a council of 
defence. In the navy, a council of war consists 
usually of flag-officers only ; but officers of lower 
rank occasionally assist. 

Counsel. See Advocate and Barrister. 

Counsellor is the term which in the United 
States most nearly corresponds to Barrister (q.v.) 
in England, and Advocate (q.v.) in Scotland. But 
in the United States there is- no such well-marked 
distinction between counsellor and solicitor as in 
the United Kingdom obtains between barrister or 
advocate and solicitor. See Lawyer. 

Count (Lat. comes. , in Fr. comte , Span, condt, 
Ital. route), the name of a dignity in medieval 
and modern Europe, to which Earl (q.v.) is in 
one view supposed to be analogous, the Latin 
equivalent of each being the same, and the wife 
of an earl being a countess. On the various 
significations of the comes of classical times it is 
unnecessary to enter. Under Constantine the tenn 
)>ecame an honorary title ; and the comites became 
a sort of council of state both in the eastern and 
western empire, each having his separate office in 
the household. The counts under the first two 
races of Frankish kings were (like those of the 
lower empire ) of various degrees. The count of the 
palace {comes palatii nostri) was the highest digni- 
tary in the state after the mat re of the palace ; and 
in the 11th century lie had already acquired a rank 
apart from that of the other counts. He presided 
in the court of the sovereign in his absence, and 
possessed sovereign jurisdiction. The habit of 
instituting counts- palatine {comites palatii) was 
adopted by Spain and England. Tliose counts, 
again, who, at a later period, as rulers of provinces, 
had attained to something approaching to sovereign 
power, exercised also the right of appointing counts- 
palatine under them— e.g. the Counts of Chartres, 
of Champagne, of Blois, Toulouse, &c. ; and the 
ancient houses of Chartres and of Blois continued 
to claim in perpetuity the title of count-palatine as 
that of their eldest sons. Counts of this sovereign 
class owed their origin to the feebleness of the later 
Carlovingian kings, under whom they contrived 
gradually to convert the provinces” and towns which 
they had governed as royal officers into prin- 
cipalities hereditary in their families. It was then 
that the counts came to he known by the names of 
their counties. Down to the middle of the 14tli cen- 
tury they wielded a most formidable power; some- 
what broken by the eventually successful struggle 
of the towns of Northern France to throw off their 
yoke. In later times there were numerous mere 
titular counts, and even l>efore the first revolution 
many titles of count, believed to be pure assump- 
tions, were recognised by the courtesy of society. 

The German word graft \ akin (like reeve , grieve , 
and sheriff) to the Anglo-Saxon gertfa, ‘gover- 
nor,* in time came to be identified with the 
comes or count, the pfalzgraf being the German 
equivalent of the comes palatiu In Germany there 
have been in modern times two classes of counts, 
one belonging to the Dynmtien-adel, or higher 
nobility — fe. those families whose head had a 
seat in the diet or estates of the realm ; the other 
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forming the highest class of the lower nobility. Of 
the former class the larger number, as the price 
of their acquiescence in the abolition of the old 
German empire, received the title of prince, and 
very few now exist. The merely titular counts 
belonging to the lower nobility are very numerous. 

Counterfeit. See Coining. 

Counterforts, the buttresses or arches behind 
the revetments or retaining walls of the ditches of 
permanent fortifications. They help to support the 
earth above them and make it more difficult to 
form a Breach ( q. v. ). 

Counter-guard is a low outwork designed to 
cover the revetment of a bastion or ravelin from 
the fire of the enemy’s breaching batteries. It is 
separated from them by a narrow ditch, anti lest 
the enemy should establish a battery on it when 
captured, the terre-plein, or flat space behind its 
parapet, is made very narrow. See Fortifica- 
tion. 

Counter-irritants, agents applied to the 
skin so as to redden (rubefacients), to vesicate 
( vesicatories or Blisters, q.v.), or to produce pus- 
tules, purulent issues, or even sloughs of skin 
and of the subcutaneous textures. The milder 
counter-irritants are mustard (see Cataplasm), 
turpentine applied on warm cloths, and spirit or 
acetic acid in lotion. The stronger are blisters of 
Cantharides (q.v.) or of ammonia ; Croton-oil (q.v.) 
or Tartar Emetic (q.v.), in ointment; setons, 
caustic or pea-issues, and the moxa ; and above 
all, the actual Cautery (q.v.) or hot iron. None 
of the stronger counter-irritants should be used 
without careful consideration and medical advice ; 
great mischief is often done by their careless or 
improper use. Counter-irritants relieve internal 
pain, check inflammations, and tend to promote 
the absorption of morbid effusions. Their effect is 
probably due mainly to reflex action, produced by 
the impression they cause upon the nerves of the 
skin to which they are applied. 

Amongst horses, counter-irritants are much used 
for strains and diseases of the joints, but should 
never be applied, as they too often are, in recent 
cases, or whilst the part is hot or inflamed. Can- 
tharidine preparations, or ointment of biniodide of 
mercury, are the most convenient. For cows, use 
fomentations, followed by the smart infriction of 
mustard -paste; for dogs, soap-liniment, strength- 
ened, if required, by ammonia or turpentine. 
Countermarching. See Marching. 
Countermine. See Mine. 

Counterpoint, in Music, has been defined as 


* the art of combining melodies.’ The name arose 
from the early system of notation by points. When 
another part or melody was added to one already 
represented by a row of points, this was called 
punctual contra punetum. A single melody is 
usually taken as the ‘subject,’ and the part or 
parts added are called the 4 counterpoint. When 
this is done according to the numerous and strin- 
gent rules of the old authorities, it is called strict 
counterpoint ; but in modern music those rules are 
much relaxed. The devices of counterpoint are, 
however, still largely relied on ; Wagner, the 
greatest innovator of our time, being also one of 
the greatest practical contrapuntists. The aim of 
Beethoven in his later works to make every part 
&ing> and not be a mere filling up of the harmony, 
may be referred to as illustrating the ob ject of these 
devices ; and there is no doubt that as used by the 
classical writers, they are the source of some of the 
grandest effects in music. 

In simple counterpoint the parts are jvritten above 
or below the subject without regard to their capa- 
bility of being transposed. It is divided into 
different species, according as the added parts con- 
tain one, two, or four notes against each note of 
the subject, or are written in syncopated notes, or 
have a combination of all or any of these, when it 
is called 4 florid.’ The so-called 4 rules ’ are in effect 
limitations of the degrees in which the parts may 
progress — e.g. the prohibition of consecutive octaves 
and fifths. The general principle of them is to 
secure complete independence of melodic motion in 
the parts, while at the same time the laws of har- 
mony are observed. When the parts reach the 
number of eight or more in vocal music, they are 
sometimes divided into different choirs, which sing 
alternately together and in antiphony. A famous 
example of this class is Tallis’s motet 4 Spem in 
alium non habui,’ for forty voices, in eight choirs, 
each of five voices. In double counterpoint the 
subject and counterpoint are so written that each 
may form the bass to the other. When in this 
transposition the upper part is taken to the octave 
below, or vice verm , it is called double counter- 
point at the octave ; but it may also lie at any 
other interval, the fourth, fifth, &c., or even at two 
different ones. In treble counterpoint each of three 
melodics can be put as the bass to the others ; and 
similarly in quadruple and quintuple counterpoint ; 
but counterpoint beyond double can only be at the 
octave, as the other intervals are impracticable. 
One or more free parts may be added to fill in the 
harmony. The following instance of quintuple 
counterpoint is taken from the finale of Mozart’s 
‘ Jupiter ’ Symphony : 
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Among the other devices of counterpoint may bo 
mentioned those of contrary motion, augmentation, 
and diminution, the latter two referring to the 
time-values of the notes. See Imitation. 


The history of the art of counterpoint can be 
traced step by step from its beginnings in the rude 
efforts at part- writing, called organ urn, barbarous 
to modem ears, in medieval church music, of which 
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the earliest known account we have is by Hucbald, 
a Flemish monk, who died in 930. The earliest 
existing specimen of part-music is an English one 
— a rota or round, written by a monk of Reading in 
1226 to words beginning 4 Sumer is icumen in,’ the 
MS. of which is in the British Museum. The Poly- 
phonic schools of composition in Flanders, England, 
Germany, and Italy, of the four succeeding cen- 
turies, reaching their culmination in Palestrina, 
were based pre-eminently on counterpoint. Bach 
is, however, usually considered its greatest master. 
There is an enormous number of treatises on the 
subject in most European languages; it will be 
sufficient to refer to that of Sir F. A. G. Ouseley, 
based on Cherubini, and to the primers published 
by Novello & Co. 

Counterscarp is that side of the ditch of a 
fort which is nearest to the besiegers ; the other 
side being called the escarp or scarp. 

Countersign, in military affairs, is a watch- 
word useil to prevent unauthorised persons passing 
a line of sentries whoso orders are to stop any one 
unable to give it. It is fixed each day by the 
commanding officer, but may he changed at any 
moment if necessary, and is only communicated to 
those entitled to know it. 

Counter-tenor, the highest adult male voice, 
the same as Alto (q. v. ). See also Contralto, 
Tenor. 

Country-dance (Fr. contrc-dansc, of which 
the English term is a corruption ), a dance in which 
as many couples can take part as there is space to 
accommodate them ; the gentlemen l>ein<j ranged 
at the commencement on one side, and the ladies 
on the other. The dancers are constantly changing 
places, leading one another back arid forward, up 
and down, parting and uniting again. * Sir Roger 
de Coverley* is the best known example. See 
Dancing. 

County (derived from Fr. comic; Lat. eomi - 
tat us) in now the recognised subdivision of the three 
kingdoms for judicial and local government pur- 
poses. 

History . — The term ‘county* corresponds with 
shire (Saxon, scir t from sciran , ‘to divide*), a 
word which, however, it has now to a great extent 
superseded. It means a division of a kingdom 
immediately superior to the hundred, and its first 
use was in connection with the assignment of juris- 
diction for judicial business. Some counties, such 
as Essex, Kent, Middlesex, Surrey, Sussex, were 
ancient Saxon kingdoms, but other counties or 
shires were formed by the subdivision of Mercia, 
Wessex, Northumbria, and the other Saxon king- 
doms. The shire represented in its constitutional 
machinery either the national organisation of the 
several divisions created by West Saxon conquest, 
or that of the early settlements which united in 
the Mercian kingdom as it advanced westwards, or 
the rearrangement by the West Saxon dynasty of 
the whole of England on the principles already at 
work in its own shires. The division of England 
into shires, which was begun before the time of 
Alfred, was probably not completed till the Danes, 
Angles, and Saxons were united into one kingdom 
under Edgar. In the government of the shire there 
were two officers, the ealdorman and the scir-gerefa, 
or sheriff*. The ealdorman ( the princcps of Tacitus, 
the satrapa of Bede, the dux of the Latin chron- 
iclers, and the comes of the Normans) was originally 
elected by the Witan, but in course of time the office 
tended to become hereditary, though in all cases 
down to the Norman Conquest the consent of the 
king and the Witan was necessary to each fresh 
nomination. The ealdorman shared with the 
sheriff and the bishop the administrative functions 
of the county in the shire-moot. The sheriff was 


the representative of the king alone, and was the 
chief judicial officer of the shire, on whom was 
imposed the duty of executing the law and acting 
as steward of the royal demesne. Each county or 
shire comprised a number of hundreds, and just in 
the same way as the hundreds had their moot, so 
each county or shire had its moot, which was 
attended by the representatives of the hundreds 
and townships, and by a representative body of 
witnesses to give validity to its proceedings. 
According to the laws of Edgar, the shire-moot was 
held twice a year. After the Conquest the shire- 
moot continued to be held in each county, but its 
independence was much interfered with by the 
exercise of the royal prerogative. Between the 
reigns of Henry I. and Henry III. these courts 
began to meet more frequently, and eventually as 
county courts, or sheriff’s courts, met once a month, 
and continued to be held, though under varying 
conditions, until comparatively modern times. 

Constitution. — The organisation of a county in 
England comprises the following officers : ( 1 ) A 
lord-lieutenant, who is the military representative 
of the crown, and whose duty it is to select persons 
for the commission of the peace; (2) a custos rotu- 
lorum (keeper of the records); (3) a sheriff; (4) a 
coroner; (5) justices of the peace, qualified by. an 
estate in possession of £100 a year, or in reversion 
of £300 a year, or by two yearn* assessment to the 
inhabited house duty at £100. All the justices for 
a county hold the general and quarter sessions as 
prescribed by law. A single justice may act in 
petty sessions. (6) A clerk of the peace, who is 
appointed by the custos rotulorum, but may be 
removed by the justices; (7) a county treasurer; 
(8) a surveyor, and other minor officers. The 
duties that now belong to the county justices are 
mainly of an imperial character, and relate to the 
maintenance of the militia, to the local administra- 
tion of the criminal law, and to the carrying out 
of certain matters connected with parliamentary 
representation, licensing, assessment, appeals, and 
so forth. 

County Councils . — By the Local Government Act, 
1888, all duties purely relating to matters of local 
government in England and Wales that were per- 
formed by the justices in quarter sessions were 
transferred to county councils which were newly 
established by the act. These councils are elected by 
the inhabitants of the county, who are enrolled as 
‘ county electors ’ for the purpose. A county elector 
mav be a man or woman, but must be of full age 
and not subject to any legal incapacity, and must 
not have been in receipt of parochial relief. Such 
a person must have been an occupier of some build- 
ing or land in the county for a certain term, and 
must have paid all rates due and complied with 
certain conditions as to residence, &c. For the 
purposes of the establishment of county councils in 
England and Wales what are termed administra- 
tive counties are formed. Of these there are sixty, 
and the number of county councillors and county 
aldermen for each county council is as follows, 
the aldermen forming one-fourth of the total in 
each case, viz. ; England — Bedford, 68 ; Berks, 68 ; 
Bucks, 68; Cambridge (exclusive of the Isle of 
Ely), 64; Cambridge (Isle of Ely Division), 56; 
Chester, 76 ; Cornwall, 88 ; Cumberland, 80 ; 
Derby, 80 ; Devon, 104 ; Dorset, 76 ; Durham, 96 ; 
Essex, 84 ; Gloucester, 80 ; Hereford, 68 ; Herts, 
72 ; Hunts, 52 ; Kent, 96 ; Lancaster, 140 ; Leices- 
ter, 72; Lincoln (Holland), 56; Lincoln (Keste- 
ven), 64; Lincoln (Lindsey), 76; London, 137; 
Middlesex, 72; Monmouth, 64; Norfolk, 76; 
Northampton (exclusive of the Soke of Peter- 
borough), 68 ; Northampton (Soke of Peter- 
borough), 40; Northumberland, 80; Notts, 68; 
Oxford, 76 ; Rutland, 28 ; Salop, 68 ; Somerset, 
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88; Sou tli amp ton, 100; Stafford, 100 ; Suffolk 
( Eastern Division ), 70 ; Suffolk (Western Division ), 
64; Surrey, 76; Sussex (Eastern Division), 08; 
Sussex (Western Division), 00; Warwick, 72; 
Westmorelarnl, 56; Wilts, 80; Worcester, 70; 
York (East Biding). 68 ; York (North Biding), 80 ; 
York (West Biding), 120. Wales— Anglesey, 56; 
Brecknock, 60; Cardigan, 64; Carmarthen, 68; 
Carnarvon, 64; Denbigh, 64; Flint, 50; Glamor- 
gan, 88; Merioneth, 50; Montgomery, 56 ; Pem- 
broke, 64; and Radnor, 32. These are distinct 
from the aldermen and councillors in boroughs, 
who take no part in county administration. 

The powers and duties which are given to the 
county councils by the Local Government Act, 
1888, relate to county finance, rating and assess- 
ment, county buildings, bridges, lunatic asylums, 
reformatories, registration and polling of parlia- 
mentary electors, contagious diseases (animals), 
the appointment of coroners, maintenance of high- 
ways, preventing the pollution of rivers, and 
numerous minor matters. The control of the police 
is vested in the courts of quarter sessions and the 
county councils jointly. As regards its finances, 
each county council is empowered to make and levy 
county and other rates, and it will also receive its 
! share of the income derived from certain license 
duties collected by the imperial government, to- 
gether with a proportion of the probate duty col- 
lected in the United Kingdom. 

County Rate . — The county rate is made under 
an Act 15 and 16 Viet. chap. 81, and is assessed, 
not on individual properties, but on the various 
parishes, and a precept is issued to the guardians 
of each union requiring them to pay to the county 
treasurer the aggregate amount of the sums pay- 
able by the parishes in their union. It can be 
expended only for ‘county purposes/ which the 
county council is required to provide funds for in 
the execution of its powers as above enumerated. 

County Boroughs . — By the Local Government 
Act, certain boroughs are exempted from the juris- 
diction of the county councils of the counties in 
which they are situated, and are enabled to retain 
their independence, subject to certain special regu- 
lations for the adjustment of their financial rela- 
tions with the counties. These lioroughs are called 
‘county boroughs/ and are such as either were 
counties in themselves before the passing of the 
Local Government Act, 1888, or on the 1st of .June 
1888 had a population of not less than 50,000. 
They are as follows : Barrow, Bath, Birkenhead, 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bolton, Bootle-cum-Lin- 
acre, Bradford, Brighton, Bristol, Burnley, Bury, 
Canterbury, Cardiff, Chester, Coventry, Croydon, 
Derby, Devonport, Dudley, Exeter, Gateshead, 
Gloucester, Halifax, Hanley, Hastings, Hudders- 
field, Hull, Ipswich, Leeds, Leicester, Lincoln, 
Liverpool, Manchester, Middlesbrough, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, Northampton, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Oldham, Plymouth, Portsmouth, Preston, Beading, 
Rochdale, St Helens, Salford, Sheffield, South- 
ampton, South Shields, Stockport, Sunderland, 
Swansea, Walsall, West Bromwich, West Ham, 
Wigan, Wolverhampton, Worcester, Yarmouth, 
and York. 

County Courts are sixty tribunals which have 
been established in the different counties of Eng- 
land for the hearing of cases of a minor importance 
relating to civil matters only. They are now regu- 
lated oy the County Courts Consolidation Act, 
1888, and under that statute can exercise jurisdic- 
tion in questions of law and of equity. Since* their 
establishment in 1846 their powers have been 
gradually enlarged, and the tendency is to transfer 
cases in which the matters in dispute are not great 
from the higher courts to these courts. The 
registrar lias power to take all undefended and 


admitted cases by leave of the judge. In every 
action or suit of whatever nature where more than 
£5 is claimed, anti in all other actions, by leave of 
judge, a jury may be demanded. The number of 
jurymen to try a cause in county courts is five. 
There is a right of appeal in all cases where more 
than £20 is claimed, and by leave of judge in all 
other cases. The judge only may commit to prison 
in cases where he is satisfied tne debtor has tl;e 
I means to pay the debt or instalment thereof. There 
is no other ground of imprisonment for debt in 
county courts. A debtor may be committed for 
any period not exceeding forty-two days, and can 
l>e imprisoned only once for the same default. 

In Scotland the tendency of the constitution 
under the feudal system was towards English 
methods of administration, and this brought about, 
among other innovations, the division into counties 
or shires. Its introduction seems to have begun 
early in the 12th century, and to have proceeded 
northwards. The crown at an early peri<£ adopted 
the practice of appointing Sheriffs (q.v.) in Scot- 
land, and local judges for each county, and the sys- 
tem of appointing justices of the peace was intro- 
duced by James VI. There are now thirty-three 
counties in Scotland. The county organisation 
comprises a sheriff-principal (appointed by the 
crown for a county or a combination of counties), 
sheriff-substitutes, justices of the peace, commis- 
sioners of supply, county road trustees, and their 
officials. The Local Government Act, 1888, did 
not apply to Scotland or Ireland. 

In Ireland the division into counties was begun 
in the time of King John, and it was not completed 
till that of James T. There are now thirty-two 
counties, each of which is divided into baronies. 
Tts county organisation comprises the sheriff, the 
grand jury, justices of the peace, and officials. 
The grand jury consists of twenty-three persons, 
and is appointed under the Act 6 and 7 Will. IV., 
chap. 116. It is the principal county authority for 
purposes of local government, and its powers end 
with each of the assizes. The system of county 


with each of the assizes. The system of county 
government is thus seen not to be based on popular 
representation, as is the case in England and, to 
some extent, in Scotland. 

In the United States the county is a creation of 
the legislature of each state, and is not a thing of 
gradual growth, as in England. Each county is 
invested with certain corporate rights and powers 
to enable it to perform tne duties required of it in 
the machinery of government, and its affaire are 
managed by a board of commissioners or super- 
visors, who can levy and collect taxes and hold real 
and personal property for the benefit of the inhab- 
itants. In every county there is a sheriff, coroner, 
treasurer, recorder of deeds, and registrar of wills. 
All officers are elected by the people. New coun- 
ties are created by the subdivision of the existing 
counties. County courts exist in each county, but 
their powers vary according to the state they are 
in, some having very extensive common-law and 
equity jurisdiction, while others can deal only with 
small suits, and are limited to chancery jurisdiction 
and matters affecting trust properties. 

For authorities, see Stubbs, Constitutional History 
(1874-78); Hallam, Constitutional Histtn'y (1827; new 
ed. 1866) ; Freeman, Norman Conquest (1867-79) ; Gneist, 
English Constitution (trans. 1886) ; also Local GOVERN- 
MENT, and works there cited. 

Coup is a French word signifying ‘ a stroke/ 
used in certain phrases that have become current 
in Europe. A coup d' Mat ( ‘ stroke of state ’ ) means ’ 
an arbitrary encroachment suddenly effected bv the 
governing authorities upon the constitution of the 
state, altering or setting aside the prerogatives of ;i 
other parts of the body politic. The term is applied . 
particularly to the treacherous but successful attack 
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upon the liberties of his fellow-countrymen by 
Louis Napoleon, 2d December 1851. Coup de main 
( ‘ a stroke of the hand ’ ) is a sudden and successful 
attack; coup d'ceil (‘a stroke of the eye’) is a 
summary view of a complicated matter; coup de 
thedtre is a trick of the stage ; and coup de grace is 
the merciful blow that puts a victim out of pain. 

Coiljpar-Alifflis, a town chiefly in Perth but 
partly in Forfarshire, near the left bank of the Isla, 
a tributary of the Tay, 13 miles NNE. of Perth, 
and 15 N\V. of Dundee. Here are remains of a 
Homan camp, within which is the fragment of a 
Cistercian abbey, founded by Malcolm IV. in 1164, 
and forming the subject of a monograph by Rogers 
and Allan (2vols. 1879-80). Linen is manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1841) 1868; (1881) 2154. See also 
Cupar. 

Coiiped, or Coupe, in Heraldry, is used to 
describe the head, or any limb of an animal cut 
off in a straight line. It is distinguished from 
erased — i.e. forcibly torn oft’, and therefore ragged 
and uneven. • 

Couple is the name given in statics to a pair of 
equal forces acting on the same bod}' in opposite 
and parallel directions. The effect of a couple is 
to rotate the body about a certain definite line (the 
axis) perpendicular to the plane in which the forces 
constituting the couple lie. 

Couplet. Any two lines which rhyme together 
may be called a couplet ; but the term is more fre- 
quently used to denote two lines which contain the 
complete expression of an idea, and are therefore 
to a certain extent independent of what goes before 
# or what follows. The poetic wits of the age of 
Queen Anne excelled in this kind of aphoristic 
versification. Pope, as has been said, reasons in 
couplets. For example : 

'Tia with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 

However effectively epigrammatic short aphorisms 
may be expressed in rhymed couplets, a long poem 
in this rhythm becomes wearisome to the ear. 
Not all the alert genius of Pope, nor the sonorous 
strength of Dryden could avert from their favourite 
rhythm the damning sin of monotony. 

Coupon ( Fr., and from couper , * to cut * ), a term 
signifying any billet, cheque, or other slip of paper 
cut off from its counterpart. It is, however, applied 
chiefly to a dividend or interest warrant, which is 
presented for payment by holders of debentures. 
Coupons in Great Britain require to be stamped. 
The term is also applied to one of a series of tickets 
which are vouchers that certain payments will be 
made or services be performed, at various times or 
places, in consideration of money paid. 

Courailt (Fr.), the heraldic term for * running. * 

Courbet, Gustave, painter, was born at 
Ornans, Franche-Comt6, on the 10th of June 1819. 
In 1839 he was sent by his father, a well-to-do 
fanner, to study law in Paris, but all the bent of 
his singularly strong and self-assertive nature was 
turned towards art. He made himself acquainted 
with the Flemish, Florentine', and Venetian 
I schools ; but amid all he was careful to preserve— 


began to exhibit at the Salon ; and Ills 
! ^#p v 'ireated a great sensation when shown in the 
1850. Marred by frequent coarseness, and 
by Refects of dm wing, Courbet’s works possess fine 
and powerful colour, and are valuable for their 
firm oasis in actual fact, for their truth to an 
individual and personal impression of nature. His 
hunting scenes and animal subjects are especi- 
ally vigorous and spirited. In 1869 he accepted the 
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to be fined for its restoration, h P . . 
sold in 1877 towards that purpose 
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31st December 1877. An exhibition of *. 
hundred of liis works was brought together in 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, Pans, m 1882. bee me 
Century for February 1884. 

Courbevole, a town of France, on the left 
bank of the Seine, opposite the north-western 
suburbs of Paris. It lias many handsome villas, 
a large barrack, bleaching-fielcls, and a carriage 
factory. Pop. (1886) 15,937. 

Courier, Paul Louis, one of the most power- 
ful and brilliant of French writers, was bom in 
Paris on January 4, 1772. His boyhood was spent 
in Touraine, and he afterwards studied at the 
Collide de France and the School of Artillery at 
Chalons. He then served for some eighteen years 
in the army, but his interest lay wholly in study, 
and especially in the study of the Greek language. 
His military experiences ended in 1809 on the field 
of Wagram, from which he was carried insensible 
to Vienna. Thenceforth lie devoted himself to 
letters. He lived for some time at Florence, where 
lie became embroiled with the librarian of the 
Lauren tian Library, in regard to a manuscript of 
Longus. The quarrel led to the publication of 
the Lett re a M. licnouard , in which Courier’s 
incomparable ironic faculty was for the first time 
revealed. He removed to Paris in 1812, and in 
1814 settled on his estate at Touraine. In 1816 
lie issued the first of his famous pamphlets, the 
Petition aux Deux Chamhrcs , a scathing exposure 
of the wrongs inflicted on the peasantry by the 
government of the Restoration. The Petition was 
read by high and low, and its author was thence- 
forth recognised as a political power in France. 
Courier continued the attack in a series of admir- 
ably witty letters in the Ccnseur f and in 1821 there 
appeared the inimitable Simjilc Discours dc Paul 
Louis , Vigncron de la Chavonnicrc. In this pam- 
phlet the scheme to purchase the estate of Cham- 
Lord for the Due de Bordeaux by a ‘national 
offering,’ wrung from the peasantry, was merci- 
lessly derided and laid bare. The Simple Discours 
is Courier’s masterpiece. It was made the subject 
of a government prosecution, and its autlvor under- 
went two months’ imprisonment in Sainte P61agie, 
where he formed the acquaintance of Bt: ranger. 
On his release he was again tried, but escaped with 
a reprimand, for his Petition pour les villageois 
qu'on cmpcche de danscr. His subsequent writings 
were published anonymously at Brussels. They 
comprised Deponses aux Lettrcs Anonmnes , the 
Gazette dn Village , the Livret dc Paul Louis , the 
Piece Diplomatique — an imaginary letter from 
Louis XVIII. to the king of Spain— and the Pam- 
phlet des Pamphlets , a vindication of pamphleteer- 
ing, which appeared in 1824, and which Armand 
Carrel called ‘the swan-song of Courier.’ On 
Sunday, May 10, 1825, Cornier was found shot 
dead a little before sunset in the grounds of his 
house at Varetz. 

With the exception of Pascal, Courier is the 
greatest master of irony in the ranks of French 
authors. A deadly controversialist, he was at the 
same time an exquisite artist, whose style is char- 
acterised hv austere simplicity of diction. See the 
notice of Courier in the edition of his works edited 
by Armand Carrel (4 vols. Paris, 1834), and an 
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admirable essay by Mr II. Traill in the Fortnightly 
Review of February 1877. 

Couriers are persons hired to accompany 
travellers abroad, whose special duty is to make 
all arrangements for the journey, and relieve their 
employers as far as possible of all anxiety about 
passports, exchange of money, hotel negotiations, 
and the like. The speaking of several languages is 
one of many important qualifications in a good 
courier. — King’s or Queen’s Messengers are some- 
times called Foreign Office couriers. 

Courlan, an American wading-bird of the 
genus Aramus, usually placed among the Kails 
(q.v.). The North American courlan or crying- 
bird (A. gignntens) is 274 inches long, with long 
bill and snort wings, is a rapid runner, and has a 
cackling note. It inhabits Florida and the West 
Indies. The nest is usually attached to reeds. 
The flesh of the young is good eating. The South 
American courlan (A. srofopaeens) is larger. 

Courlaitd, or Kurland, a Russian govern- 
ment, and one of what are called the Baltic 
provinces. It was formerly an independent duchy 
— properly, indeed, consisting of two duchies, Cour- 
land and Semgallen— and belonged, along with 
Livonia, to the Teutonic Knights. The difficulty 
of resisting the Russians led to the acknowledg- 
ment in 1561 of the feudal sovereignty of 
Poland. The country was long distracted bv the 
contentions of two parties, one Russian and the 
other Polish ; and after being for some time very 
completely under Russian influence, it was finally 
united to Russia in 1765. Biron (q.v.) was made 
Duke of Courland in 1737. It contains about 
10,540 sq. m., with a population in 1883 of 637,028, 
mostly Protestants. It is generally a level country, 
with ranges of low hills, and contains many lakes, 
bogs, forests, and sand-dunes, but some parts have 
a very fertile soil. Cattle- breeding is on the 
increase; game abounds; ami bears, boars, elks, 
and wolves are met with occasionally. The pro- 
prietors of land are mostly German ; the peasantry, 
who constitute the bulk of the population, of Let- 
tish extraction, are chiefly engaged in husbandry. 
The Russians do not amount to 2 per cent, of 
the population. There is little manufacturing 
industry, but trade is rather increasing. The 
capital is Mitau, but the most flourishing town is 
Libau. 

Courses. See Sails. 

Coursing is defined by Dr Johnson as ‘the 
sport of hunting hares, foxes, and sometimes deer 
with greyhounds. ’ From the sportsman’s point of 
view foxes and deer must be eliminated from the 
definition, for coursing is now understood to be the 
pursuit of hares by a brace of greyhounds. The 
saying that 4 a gentleman was known by his hawk, 
his horse, and his greyhound,’ is a very ancient 
one; and King John is recorded to have accepted 
greyhounds in lieu of a money fine ; but in those 
times it was generally deer that were coursed. In 
Elizabeth’s reign the sport attained a fashion ami 
celebrity previously unknown, and has since that 
time been followed up with undiminished zeal. 

Late in the 16th century we have a record of 
some laws of the leash framed by the then Duke of 
Norfolk on principles which have been largely 
adhered to since. To Lord Oxford, the lord- 
lieutenant of Norfolk, the sport of coursing is 
much indebted. Indeed, by some he Is called ‘ the 
father of modern coursing ; ’ and he it was who 
founded the first society, as it was then called, in 
1776 at Swaffham in Norfolk. Other clubs were 
soon organised, Lord Craven founding one at 
Ashdown Park in 1780, and this was followed by 
the Malton Club in Yorkshire and the Brad well 
and Tillingham Club in Essex, besides many others 


starting soon after the opening of the 19th cen- 
tury. 

After the passing of the Game Laws in 1831 
coursing became much more general, ami the sport 
was taken up by the public, meetings prior to that 
time being principally supported by members of 
clubs, of which there were a large number spread 
over the kingdom. From that date up to 1875 the 
growth of coursing was very great, and all the 
chief meetings throughout England, Scotland, and 
Ireland were attended not only by those who 
owned dogs, but also by many who simply went 
for the love of the sport. It was feared by many 
that the Ground Game Act of 1880 would greatly 
interfere with public coursing, and this fear 
naturally caused coursers to follow the example of 
Mr Case, of Plumpton, who originated the inclosed 
system, the first ground being made over his farm 
in Sussex. Up to this time coursers as a body had 
looked rather askance at the new method of carry- 
ing on the sport ; but the Ground Game Act caused 
more inclosures to be formed, and then the fact of 
their being so easy of access added greatly to their 
popularity. 

The real sport of coursing can only be obtained 
at the open meetings, so called in distinction to the 
inclosed, notwithstanding that these latter fixtures 
have been for a time in favour with those who 
prefer the ‘ease and comfort’ obtained from 
commencing the day some time between eleven 
and twelve and finishing at four, whilst all the 
courses run can be witnessed from a grand-stand. 
At the inclosed fixtures the betting as a rule is far 
higher than when the coursing takes place in some , 
open country where the slipper and dogs have to be 
followed from one end of the day to the other, for 
this would be far too much work for the ordinary 
betting-man. 

At a coursing- meeting two Greyhounds (q.v.) 
are slipped together, and the judge who has been 
appointed by the committee or by the votes of the 
nominators decides which is the winner of the trial 
upon the one uniform principle that the greyhound 
which does most towards the killing — though he 
may not actually kill— is to be declared the winner. 
The judge has a recognised code of noints to go by, 
these points being speed, for which, one, two, or 
three points may be allowed ; the go-bye, two or 
three points ; the turn— that is, bringing the hare 
round at not less than a right angle— one point ; 
the wrench — bringing the hare round at less than 
a right angle— half a point; the kill , one or two 
points or even less ; and the trip — where the hare is 
thrown off his legs — one point. 

Those fixtures held over the downs have always 
been looked upon as amongst the very best of the 
open meetings. The Amesoury meeting has always 
been held over the splendid range of Wiltshire 
downs belonging to the Antrobus family. The 
village of Amesbury, which is the headquarters 
for this fixture, is 74 miles north of Salisbury. 
The Ashdown Park Club was established by the 
then Earl of Craven in 1780, and the stakes up to 
1850 were confined to its members; but since that 
date open meetings have taken place in addition to 
others held by the South of England Club. The 
Berkshire village of Lambourn is the headquarters 
for the Ashdown meetings. Another favourite 
meeting is held over the Stockbridge Downs, a 
short distance from the well-known racecourse. 
The Waterloo Cup meeting takes place over the 
so-called Plains of Altcar ( belonging to the Earl of 
Sefton) in Lancashire, and here, too, tlie Altcar 
Club holds its fixtures. The Ridgway Club meet- 
ing is another of the large and old-established 
Lancashire fixtures, but the running there is 
confined to members. The Clifton Arms Hotel 
at Lytliam is the headquarters. Two meetings 
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are annually held at Southport. In Yorkshire 
the best meetings take place under the North of 
England Club, several estates being lent by the 
owners for their fixtures ; and in addition Scar- 
borough and other places annually hold open meet- 
ings. Lincolnshire has a well-managed fixture at 
Sleaford. In the Midlands Lichfield is the best 
supported meeting, the Marquis of Anglesey allow- 
ing the coursing to take place over his estate at 
Beaudesert. Newmarket— the turf metropolis — 
annually boasts of a large and well-attendeu meet- 
ing. Farther south the Glide and Hundred of Hoo 
Club and the Essex Club both hold open fixtures — 
the former over the Cliffe marshes beyond Graves- 
end, the Essex Club at Southminster. 

The Border Union ranks as the best meeting 
held in the north, and this fixture, which now 
takes place in November, is much looked forward 
to by both northern and southern coursers. Long- 
town, 9i niij^s north of Carlisle, is the headquarters. 
The principal meetings in Scotland are Carmichael 
and Corrie. In Ireland, Mourne Park may be said 
to be the chief meeting (though really coming 
under the head of ‘ inclosed ’ ), many English dogs 
being sent across the Channel to compete, and the 
coursing season is always opened tliere. Other 
fixtures are held by the Northern Club and the 
Leinster and Limerick clubs. 

The first ground over which * inclosed ’ coursing 
took place in 1876 was at Plumpton in Sussex. 

. Here originally there were three fields, with planta- 
tions for letting the hares out from and escape 
coverts made at the farther end ; but the smallest 
of these inclosures was soon done away with, and 
the sport took place over the Station Field, which 
was 800 yards long by 300 yards wide, and the Hill 
Field, 700 yards by 300 yards. Since 1886, how- 
ever, the Station Field only has been used ; and 
this is on an incline from one end to the other, 
affording good trials, and fairly well testing both 
the speed ami stamina of the greyhounds. In 
connection with High Gosforth Park an inclosure 
was made 5 miles from Newcastle-on-Tyne. The 
coursing-ground is slightly down hill from the 
slipping station for about 150 yards, and from that 
point a very easy rise to the escape covert. At 
Haydock Park, near Newton Bridge station, on 
tiie Liverpool and Manchester Railway, are two 
fields quite distinct, which are used on alternate 
days, so that the same hares are not coursed two 
days in succession. 

Kempton Park, the nearest inclosed ground to 
London, is situated in the Yale of Sunbury, 
16 J miles from the metropolis. Two meetings a 
season are held here, and the champion meeting 
which annually takes place in January holds the 
highest rank in this style of coursing. All the 
fastest dogs in the United Kingdom are brought 
together, tor, as a rule, it is to the dog with the 
most speed that the chief prizes in the inclosures 
fall, the working qualities of the greyhound not 
being sufficiently brought into play. 

At Wye, near Ashford in Kent, an inclosure has 
been established, and meeting after meeting takes 
place here throughout the season, with at times 
a very small interval between them. Here the 
ground is on the incline nearly all the way, and 
this, as a rule, gives the slower greyhounds a 
better chance of gaining the judge’s verdict, as, 
though generally led, they when once in possession 
the better with their game. The average num- 
r of points made in a course here are certainly 
greater than at the other inclosures. The inclosure 
at Four Oaks Park, about a mile from Sutton 
Coldfield, is another that is almost all on the 
incline, but the meetings here are now few and 
far between. The coursing arena is 700 yards in 
length, and 400 yards in width. 


Court, Presentation at. Formal presenta- 
tion to the sovereign of persons whose status 
entitles them to that honour, takes place either 
at St James’s Palace, at a levee, intended for 
gentlemen only, or at Buckingham Palace, a draw- 
ing-room, where both ladies and gentlemen appear. 
The days when levees and draw ing-rooms are to be 
held are always announced some time beforehand. 
It is difficult in the present day to define exactly 
who may and who may not be entitled to be pre- 
sented. Members of families of the nobility and 
landed gentry, diplomats, meml>ers of the House 
of Commons, persons holding high offices under 
the crown, judges, magistrates, church dignitaries, 
officers in the army and navy, persons w’ho have 
attained distinction by eminence of any kind, and 
the wives and daughters of the same classes, form 
I the larger number of those presented at levees and 
drawing-rooms. Persons are often presented on 
entering on some office, or attaining some dignity. 
Any one who has been once presented is entitled to 
appear at any future levee or drawing-room without 
a new presentation. The wiiole arrangements con- 
nected with presentations are under the super- 
vision of the lord chamberlain, in wiiose office in 
St James’s Palace information is given to all 
persons wishing to be presented. The names of 
ladies and gentlemen desiring presentation, and 
of the ladies, noblemen, and gentlemen who are 
to present them, have to be submitted to the 
sovereign for approval, and there is a strict exclu- 
sion of persons of damaged reputation, wdiatever I 
their rank. Court dress or official uniform must 
be worn. A British subject who has been presented 
at St James’s may on any after occasion claim to 
be presented by the British minister at any foreign 
court. As to court dress both of ladies and gentle- 
men, court etiquette, court mourning, &c., reference 
may be made to Old Court Customs and Modern 
Court Rule , by the Hon. Mrs Armytage (1883). 

Coiirtalllim {Kuthtlam), a town of the dis- 
trict of Tinnevelli, Madras, stands amongst the 
Ghats near the southern end of the peninsula; and 
though only 450 feet al>ove sea-level, serves as the 
sanatorium of the district, deservedly enjoying a 
reputation for .salubrity of air, richness of vegeta- 
tion, and beauty of scenery. Pop. ( 1881 ) 1216. 

Courtesy, or Curtesy, in Law r , is the life 
interest which the surviving husband has in the 
real or heritable estate of the wife. Both in 
England and in Scotland this customary right 
has been regarded as a national peculiarity. 
Littleton speaks of it as tenure ‘by the curtesie 
of England, because this is used in no other realme 
but in England onely.’ In Scotland it is called the 
courtesy or curiality of Scotland. It was probably 
introduced into both countries from Normandy. 
The four circumstances which are requisite to 
make a tenancy by courtesy in England are- 
marriage, seizin of "the wife, living issue, and the 
wife’s death. The rule that the child must have 
been heard to cry, which at one time was followed 
in England, is still adhered to in Scotland. It is 
not necessary, how ever, in either country, that the 
child survive; it is enough that it w T as once in 
existence, although it should have died imme- 
diately after its birth. In both countries, the 
child must be the mother’s heir, and it is con- 
sequently said that courtesy is due to the surviving 
husband rather as the father of an heir than as the 
w idower of an heiress. 

Courtesy Titles are titles allowed to certain 
near relations of peers by understood usage and 
the courtesy of society, but to which the users 
have no legal right. The subject of courtesy 
titles, though tolerably familiar in its general out- 
line to persons resident in Britain, is complicated 
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enough to he a frequent source of perplexity to 
Americans and foreigners, and may he thus ex- 
plained : Dukes, marquises, earls, and even vis- 
counts are often in possession of a number of titles 
belonging to an inferior grade in the peerage, 
which have in many cases l>een gradually accumu- 
lated by the ancestors of the peer in the course of 
his upward progress in the peerage. Some peers 
have as many as sixteen inferior titles — e.g. the 
Duke of Athole, who has one marouisate, four 
earldoms, three viscounties, and eight baronies. 
While in ordinary parlance a peer is known by 
his highest title (or titles, if lie holds two of the 
same degree), his eldest son bears by courtesy one 
of his inferior titles. Thus the eldest son of the 
Duke of Devonshire is Marquis of Harrington ; of 
the Duke of Buccleuch anti (.^neensberry, Earl of 
Dalkeith ; of the Marquis of Bute, Earl of Dum- 
fries. There is no rule as to which inferior title 
should be assumed, a lower one being occasionally 

P referred to a higher; and the courtesy title may 
e different in one generation from another. The 
inferior title of a viscount who is also a baron is 
never borne as a courtesy title by his son ; but a 
usage prevails among viscounts and barons ( more 
properly ‘lords’) in the peerage of Scotland, of the 
eldest son designing himself ‘master;* thus the 
eldest sons of Viscount Arlmthnot and Lord Lovat 
are known as the Master of Arbuthnot and Master 
of Lovat. Courtesy titles are allowed to the eldest 
sons of courtesy marquises and earls. Thus the 
eldest son of Earl Percy, himself eldest son of the 
Duke of Northumberland, is Lord Warkworth. 
There are various instances of titles borne by heirs- 
apparent or grandsons of peers which have no 
existence among the family honours, or are derived 
from them by some modifications. While Earl 
Nelson’s inferior titles are Viscount Merton and 
Baron Nelson, his eldest son is known as Viscount 
Trafalgar. There are a few cases where, in con- 
sequence of the inferior title being identical with 
the higher one, the eldest son substitutes the 
family surname for the title. The Earl of Gosford, 
whose family surname is Acheson, is also Viscount 
Gosford ami Baron Gosford ; and his son admits 
the courtesy style of Viscount Achcson. The 
holders of courtesy titles, not being legally peers, 
can sit in the House of Commons. 

The younger sons of dukes and marquises have 
the courtesy title of ‘ Lord ’ prefixed to their Chris- 
tian name and surname— e.g. Lord Charles William 
de la Poer Beresford, second son of the late Mar- 
quis of Waterford ; and the daughters of dukes, 
marquises, and earls, have ‘ Lady ’ followed by their 
Christian name and surname, the surname lieing 
that of their husband if married, or his courtesy 
title if he he a courtesy peer. But if a lady enjoy- 
ing such courtesy title marry a peer (not 1>y cour- 
tesy), she only takes her husband’* peerage title. 
Thus the fifth Duke of Buccleuch s second daughter, 
by her marriage with Donald Cameron of Lochiel, 
became Lady Margaret Elizabeth Cameron, while 
the same dukes eldest daughter is Marchioness 
of Lothian. Lady Emily Somerset, daughter of 
the Duke of Beaufort, on marrying Viscount 
Dupplin, eldest son of the Earl of Kinnoull, was 
known as Lady Emily Dupplin ; but on her hus- 
band succeeding his father as Earl of Kinnoull, 
she became simply Countess of Kinnoull, this 
change of designation involving, curiously enough, 
a loss of precedency, inasmuch as the rank of a 
duke’s daughter is higher than that of a countess. 
When, as often happens, a royal warrant is granted 
to the brothers and sisters of a peer whose' father 
has never been in possession, giving them the 
precedence of the sons and daughters of a peer, 
they enjoy the corresponding courtesy titles. The 
title 1 Honourable,* used by sons of eaVls, viscounts, 
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and barons, and daughters of barons, belongs, not 
of courtesy, but of right, to them in common with 
all sons anil daughters of peers. 

The widow of a peer or a knight is allowed by 
courtesy to retain the title she acquired from her 
husband, notwithstanding a second marriage ; the 
widow of a baronet is legally entitled to do so. 

Along with courtesy titles may be ranked the 
appellations of the judges of the Court of Session 
in Scotland, who prefix ‘Lord ’either to their sur- 
name or to a territorial designation. These titles, 
though given in general society as well as on the 
bench, are not used in subscribing the judge’s 
name, even to official papers. Hence Lord Med- 
wyn’s signature, ‘J. H. Forbes,’ and Lord Mure’s, 
‘David Mure.* The wives of judges do not par- 
ticipate in their husband’s titles. See Address, 
Forms of. 

€ourt-fool. See Jester. 

Coiirt-liaikdy a name given in Ehgland to a 
modification of the Norman handwriting, as dis- 
tinguished from the modern or Italian handwriting 
which was in use in the English law-courts from 
the 16th century till abolished by law in the reign 
of George II. See Writing. 

Court-martial, a court for the trial of all 
persons subject to military law or to the Naval 
Discipline Act. In the army, before the institu- 
tion of a standing army in 1660, military discipline 
was maintained by articles of war issued by tho 
crown, to remain in force only so long as the cam- 
paign continued. These ordinances were adminis- 
tered by the Court of Chivalry (q.v.), of which 
the judges were tho Lord High Constable and 
the Earl Marshal. In 1689 the first Mutiny Act 
(q.v.) was passed by parliament, and, with the 
articles of war, made by royal prerogative, con- 
stituted tho law under which discipline in the 
army was maintained. This law, which is now 
embodied in the Army Act of 1881, provides for 
the assembly of courts-martial for the trial of 
offences which are of too grave a character to be 
dealt with summarily by the regimental com- 
manders. They are of five kinds — general, 
district, regimental, field-general, and summary. 
The sovereign issues a warrant authorising each 
general officer to convene the two first named, and 
every regimental commander has power, in virtue 
of his office, to convene the third. The fourth can 
onlv be convened in countries beyond the seas; 
and to try offences against the person or property 
of an inhabitant when an ordinary general court- 
martial cannot conveniently be assembled. The 
last can only be convened on active service under 
similar conditions, and, with the fourth, lias the 
same powers as a general court-martial. 

A general court must consist of five officers 
(nine in the United Kingdom, India, Malta, and 
Gibraltar), including the president, who must be 
the senior and a field-officer, except in special 
circumstances, when a captain may preside, and 
each member must have held a commission for 
three years. Similarly, a district court must con- 
sist of three or five officers of two years* service, 
and a regimental court of three officers of one 
year’s service ; if no captain is available, a lieu- 
tenant may preside over either of them. All mem- 
bers must be strictly impartial, and may be chal- 
lenged by the prisoner on that point. A field- 
general court must consist of three officers, of any 
rank, and a summary court of the same number, 
if available, otherwise two are sufficient ; hut in 
that case it cannot pass sentence of death, and, 
with three members, all must concur in such a 
sentence. 

Any of these courts is competent to try any 
onence, but not any offender; thus an officer or i 
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a civilian subject to military law, and on the same 
footing as an officer (e.g. a newspaper correspond- 
ent) can only be tried by a general, field -general, 
or summary court-martial, and a warrant-officer 
cannot be tried by a regimental court. Their 
powers of punishment vary also, from forty- 
two days’ imprisonment to death. An officer 
may be sentenced to cashiering, dismissal, for-’ 
feiture of rank, or reprimand ; a non-commissioned 
officer to reduction to the ranks, and like a private 
soldier, to discharge with ignominy, forfeiture of 
service, medals, &c., fines and stoppages of pay; 
all ranks and civilians, if subject to military law 
because accompanying a force on active service, 
may be sentenced to imprisonment, penal servi- 
tude, or death. 

All sentences must be confirmed before they 
are carried out — those of general, field-general, and 
district courts by the sovereign, or officer author- 
ised to confirm by warrant from Her Majesty ; 
those of Regimental and summary courts by the 
convening officer. The confirming authority may 
commute, mitigate, or remit the whole or part of 
a sentence, and may order both finding and sen- 
tence to be revised (unless the prisoner is ac- 
quitted ), but cannot, nor can the court on revision, 
increase the sentence. 

The procedure is similar to that of civil courts — 
the court is public, and the same rules of evidence 
are in force ; but the members of a court-martial 
act as both jury and judge — i.e. they find the facts 
and allot the sentence. All are sworn, and each 
votes, commencing with the junior, both on the find- 
ing and sentence, as well as on any question that 
may arise, the majority deciding. The witnesses 
are also sworn. An officer is appointed as judge- 
advocate in important trials, to assist the court on 
points of law, see that the proceedings are regular, 
and, with the president, take care that the prisoner 
is treated with strict fairness. Counsel may appear 
on both sides at general courts, and, if barristers 
or officers subject to military law, may address 
the court, and examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses ; or before any court the prisoner may be 
assisted in his defence by a ‘ friend,* who may 
make suggestions to him, but is not allowed to 
address the court or the witnesses. The prosecutor 
must be an officer and not a member of the court ; 
lie is sworn, and charged with the duty of eliciting 
the truth, but not necessarily of obtaining a con- 
viction. The proceedings are all written, except 
those of summary courts, which have a necessarily 
abbreviated form of procedure, like the drum-head 
court-martial for which they have been substituted. 

Contempt of a court-martial by persons subject to 
military law is punishable by the same or another 
court-martial, and, in the case of civilians, by 
a civil court, to which the offence is certified by 
the president. Witnesses are summoned by the 
convening officer or the president, and, if civilians, 
their travelling expenses must be tendered. Some- 
times courts of inquiry are held instead of a court- 
martial, not to try or to punish, but to make an 
investigation ; the members not being on oath. 
Such a court occasionally precedes a court-martial. 

On board a man-of-war no military court-martial 
may sit except a regimental court, with the sanc- 
tion of the captain of the ship, for the trial of a 
non-commissioned officer, and it may only sentence , 
him to reduction to the ranks. Marines are liable < 
to trial by military court-martial when not borne < 
on the books of a man-of-war, in which case they < 
come under the Naval Discipline Act. Naval i 
courts-martial consist of admirals, captains, and 
commanders, who try offences against the Naval 1 
Discipline Act. The chief admiral of the fleet or < 
squaoron appoints the members ; but all captains < 
on the station have a right to sit, if not implicated. 


The court-martial is open to all the crew and 
others as spectators. The sentence is final, and 
needs no confirmation. 

Courtney, Leonard Henry, was born at 
Penzance, in Cornwall, the son of a banker there, 
July 6, 1832. Educated at Penzance and St 
John’s College, Cambridge, he graduated second 
wrangler and first Smith’s prizeman in 1855, and 
became fellow of his college the year after. In 
1858 he was called to the oar, and from 1872 to 
1876 ho filled the chair of political economy at 
University College, London. He early began to 
write for the Times , and his pamphlets and 
articles to monthly magazines placed him among 
the ablest and most advanced doctrinaire Liberals 
in England. He early became an eager advocate 
for proportional representation and a wide exten- 
sion of local government. He was returned for 
Liskeard in 1876, and in 1885, and again in 1886, 
for South-east Cornwall. He was Under-secretary 
of State first in the Home and next in the Colonial 
Office, and in May 1882 succeeded the ill-fated 
Lord Frederick Cavendish as Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury. He was appointed chairman of 
committees in both the parliaments of 1885 and 
1886. 

Court of Session, the supreme court of 
civil jurisdiction in Scotland, was constituted in 
1532. The credit of its origin is generally ascribed 
to the Duke of Albany, who when regent had 
submitted a scheme for the establishment of such 
a court to Pope Clement VII. ; and the details of 
the scheme were carried out by Archbishop Dun- 
bar of Glasgow, who was then Lord Chancellor. 
Its constitution was principally modelled on that 
of the parliament of Paris, of which body the Duke 
of Albany was at that time a member. French 
inlluence was clearly seen in many features of the 
Court of Session, and to this day may be recognised 
in the names of its officers — president, king’s advo- 


fourteen ordinary judges or ‘ senators of the College 
of Justice,’ together with an indefinite number of 
extraordinary lords, who represented the peerage. 
At first, half the number of the judges were laymen 
appointed by the king, and half ecclesiastics ap- 
pointed by the church. In 1584 all clergymen were 
declared disqualified from holding judicial office, 
but so late as 1664 the Archbishop of Glasgow was 
made an extraordinary lord. The extraordinary 
lords themselves were abolished in 1723, ami the 
Court of Session then consisted of the Lord Presi- 
dent and fourteen ordinary judges, the office of 
Lord Chancellor having been abolished at the 
Union. The Court of Session first sat in the 
Tolbooth or prison of Edinburgh, but in 1639 
was accommodated in the buildings of the Parlia- 
ment House, which was then erected. It sat as 
one chamber, one of the ordinary lords going by 
rotation weekly to sit in what was called the Outer 
House. Here all cases, with certain exceptions, 
were in the first place heard and decided hy the 
Lord Ordinary, but an appeal lay from his judgment 
to the whole court. Fresh changes were made in 
1808 and 1810 ; and in 1830 the total number of 
judges was reduced to thirteen, the two divisions 
each consisting of four, including the Lord Presi- 
dent and Lord Justice-clerk, whilst the number 
of the Outer House judges remained as before : 
this is the present constitution of the court. In 
1830, moreover, the office of president was united 
with that of Lord Justice-general or president 
of the High Court of Justiciary (q.v,), the 
supreme criminal court in Scotland. Prior to 
1887 five of the judges were appointed Lords Com- 
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missioners of Justiciary, but by the Criminal Pro- 
cedure (Scotland) Act of that year all the judges 
are now members of that court. Since the Union 
in 1707, several courts which had a separate exist- 
ence, and in some cases an exclusive jurisdiction, 
have been merged in the Court of Session. These 
are the Court or Commission of Teinds (though this 
still sits nominally as a separate court), in which 
questions relating to the law of teinds or church 
tithes were decided ; the High Court of Admi- 
ralty, dealing with maritime cases ; the Court of 
Exchequer, having jurisdiction in all matters re- 
lating to crown rents, customs, &c. ; and the Com- 
missary Court of Edinburgh, which had to do with 
wills. The judges of the Court of Session are 
appointed by the crown from the bar, and hold 
their offices ad vitam nut culpain. See APPEAL, 
Justiciary (Court of). 

Court-plaster. See Plaster. 

Courtrai (Flem. Kortrijk ), a town of Belgium, 
in the province of West Flanders, 54 miles 
SW. of Brussels by rail, and 6 miles from the 
French frontier. Courtrai, which is built on both 
sides of the Lys, is surrounded with ancient 
walls, and has a fine old bridge flanked with 
Flemish towers, a noble town-hall (1526), belfry, 
and a beautiful Gothic church, founded in 1238 
by Baldwin, Count of Flanders. Table damask, 
linen, and lace are the principal articles of manu- 
facture, and employ 5400 hand-looms and several 
large factories. There are extensive bleaching- 
grounds in the vicinity, and the neighbouring 
plains supply fine flax in large quantities to many 
European markets. Pop. (1875) 27,076; (1887) 
29,307. In 1302 the Flemings, citizens of Ghent 
and Bruges chiefly, won a splendid victory over the 
chivalry of Franco beneath the walls of Courtrai, 
called ‘Battle of the Spurs,’ from the number of 
gilt spurs afterwards gathered from the dead by 
the victors. Henry VIII. ’s ‘ Battle of the Spurs’ 
was fought at Guinegate (q.v.) in 1513. 

Courts of Law. See Common Law, Chan- 
cery, Equity, Appeal, High Court of Justice, 
Court of Session, County Courts, Admiralty 
Court, Divorce Court, &c. 

Cousin (Fr., from Low Lat. cosin us ; for Lat. 
consobrinus ), a kinsman ; more specifically the son 
or daughter of an uncle or aunt. The children 
of brothers or sisters are cousins german (german 
being the Lat. german us, ‘brother’). The children 
of cousins-german are second cousins; and if A 
and B are cousins, A is a first cousin once removed 
to the children of B, as B is to the children of A. 
See Consanguinity. 

Cousin, Victor, the founder of systematic 
eclecticism in modern philosophy, was" born in 
Paris, November 28, 1792. He studied with 
brilliant success at the Lycee Charlemagne and the 
Ecole Normale. He was attracted to the study of 
philosophy by Laromiguiere, a disciple of Locke and 
Condillac ; but appointed in 1815 assistant-professor 
to Koyer-Collard at the Faculty of Letters, he threw 
himself heartily into the reaction against the 
sensualistic philosophy and literature of the 18th 
century. Following the path of his senior, he 
became an exponent of the doctrines of the Scottish 
metaphysicians, but exhibited far more brilliancy 
than the original authors of these doctrines. In 
1817 Cousin visited Germany, and already intro- 
duced to its bolder speculative systems, he now 
zealously studied Kant, Jacobi, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. For his liberalism he was in 1821 
deprived of his offices; and in a second visit to 
Germany in 1824-1825, suspected of carlwmarism, 
he was arrested at Dresden, presumably at the 
instigation of the French police, and "sent to 
Berlin, where he was detained for six months. 


He took advantage of his compulsory residence in 
the capital of Prussia further to study the philo- 
sophy of Hegel. On his return to France lie took 
a decided stand against the reactionary policy of 
Charles X., and in 1827 was reinstated in his 
chair at the Sorbonne. Meanwhile he had ap- 
peared as an author. During 1820-27 he published 
fiis editions of Proclus ami Descartes and part of 
his celebrated translation of Plato. It has been 
said that to find an audience as numerous apd 
as passionately interested as were those of Cousin, 
it would be necessary to go back to the days of 
Abelard. Cousin threw great moral earnestness 
into his work ; his doctrines were for the most part 
new to his hearers, bold, and in harmony with the 
spirit of the time. The finest qualities of the 
national genius appeared in his lectures, a wonder- 
ful lucidity of exposition, a beauty of style such 
as few philosophers have equalled, and a power 
of co-ordinating the facts of history and philosophy 
in such a manner as to make each illustrate the 
other. At this period Cousin was one oi the most 
influential leaders of opinion in Paris ; and conse- 
quently, after the revolution of 1830, when his 
friend "Guizot became prime-minister, Cousin was 
made a member of the Council of Public Instruction ; 
in 1832 a peer of France; and later, Director of 
the Ecole Normale. The great success of his efforts 
for the organisation of primary instruction was 
largely a consequence of those valuable reports 
which he drew up, from personal observation, on 
the state of public education in Germany and 
Holland. In 1840 he was elected a member of the 
A cadnnic dcs Sciences Morales ct Politiqnes , and in 
the same year became Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion in the cabinet of Thiers. The revolution of 

1848 found in Cousin a friend rather than an enemy, 
ami lie aided the government of Cavaignac. After 

1849 he disappeared from public life. In his last 
yeans lie lived in a suite of rooms in the Sorbonne, 
and he died at Cannes, 13th January 1867. 

His philosophy is eclecticism, but not mere 
syncretism. lie has a definite criterion of truth, 
and a definite method of observation, analysis, 
and induction ; his system comprises psychology, 
ontology, and an eclectic history of philosophy. 
Psychological observation gives three great factors 
—sensibility, activity or lilierty, and reason, the 
latter being impersonal. Cousin repudiates pan- 
theism, witli which he has often been charged ; and 
criticising the opposing systems of sensationalism, 
idealism, scepticism, and mysticism as incomplete 
rather than false, he holds that each expresses a 
real order of phenomena and ideas. Cousin’s 
influence revived the study of philosophy in France, 
and especially renewed interest in the history of 
philosophy. Amongst his pupils more or less 
influenced by his teaching are Jouflroy, Rfanusat, 
Bartludemy, St Hilaire, Jules Simon, and Janet. 

Cousin’s chief works (besides those already 
mentioned) arc F ragmens Philosophigucs (1826), 
Cours de V Histoire dc la Philosophic (1827), Corns 
d' Histoire dc la Philosophic Moderne (1841 ), Cours 
d' Histoire dc la Philosophic Morale an XV IIP Siicle 
(1840-41 ), Lemons de Philosophic sur Kant (1842), 
Etudes sur Us Femmes et la SociM du XVIP Sidcle 
(1853), his famous Du Vrai , du Beau , ct du Bien 
(1854; 23d ed. 1881), works on Aristotle, Locke, 
Kant, and Pascal, and his editions of Abelard and 
Pascal’s PensCes. See Eclecticism ; Sir William 
Hamilton’s famous critique on the Discussions; 
Janet, Victor Cousin ct son CEuvre (1885); and 
Jules Simon’s brilliant Monograph (1887; trans- 
lated by G. Masson, 1888). 

Samuel, engraver, was bom, 9th 
May 1801, at Exeter, and early began to draw 
with the pencil. He was apprenticed to S. W. 
Keynolds, the excellent mezzotinter, in many of 
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• whose plates he had a chief hand, while some 
fifty-five of the small mezzotints after Sir Joshua, 
which bear his master’s name, were his work. 
Al>out this period he also executed portraits in 
pencil. In 1826 he started on his own account 
as an engraver, and produced the ‘ Master Lamb- 
ton’ after Lawrence, a mezzotint which at once 
established his reputation. It was followed by 
a long series of admirable plates after Reynolds, 
Lawrence, Landseer, Leslie, Millais, Leighton, 
and other eminent painters. His ‘ Marie An- 
toinette in the Temple,’ after E. M. Ward, he 
was accustomed to rank as one of his finest 
works. He was elected an Associate-engraver 
of the Royal Academy in 1835, and a Royal 
Academician Engraver in 1855, and he retired 
in 1880. To the Academy he presented a sum 
of £15,000 to found annuities for poor and deserv- 
ing artists. He died 7th May 1887. His works 
were catalogued by Algernon Craves in 1880. 

€outan«es, a town in the French department 
of La Manche, 5 miles from the English Channel, 
and 57 S. of Cherbourg by rail. It stands on a hill 
crowned by the cathedral (dating from the 13th 
century), one of the finest specimens of ecclesi- 
astical" architecture in the Early Pointed style in 
Normandy. Pop. 8108. 

Couthoil, GEORGES, a fanatic of the French 
Revolution, was born in 1756 at Orcet, near Cler- 
mont, in Auvergne. An advocate at the outbreak 
of the Revolution, he was sent by Puy de Dome to 
the National Convention, where, spite of his crippled 
limbs, he made himself conspicuous by his shrieking 
hatred of the priesthood and the monarchy. He 
voted for the death of the king without delay, be- 
came a devoted and bloodthirsty partisan of Robes- 
pierre, and was appointed in July 1793 a member 
of the GomiU de Saint Public. At Lyons lie 
crushed the insurrection with merciless severity, 
and outdid himself after his return to the Conven- 
tion, with his frothy ravings against Pitt and the 
English nation. The fall of Robespierre brought 
down Couthon also. Accused by Freron, he was 
thrown into prison, delivered by the mob with 
whom he was popular, recaptured by the soldiers of 
the Convention, and executed 28th July 1794, along 
with St Just and Robespierre. 

Contras, a town in the French department of 
Gironde, on the left bank of the Dronne, 32 miles 
NE. of Bordeaux by rail, with some trade in 
flour and wine. Here, in 1587, Henry of Navarre 

f aiued a bloody victory over the forces of the 
league, under the Due de JoyCuse, who perished. 
Pop. 2202. 

CoilttS, Thomas, banker, was born in 1735 in 
Edinburgh, the son of a merchant and banker, who 
was lorn provost in 1742-44. With his brother 
James he founded the banking-house of Coutts and 
Co. in London, and on the latter’s death in 1778 
became sole manager. Keen and exact in matters 
of business, although charitable and hospitable in 
private, he left a fortune of some £900,000 at his 
death in 1822. By his first wife, who had been a 
servant of his brother’s, he had three daughters, 
who married respectively the Earl of Guilford, the 
Marquis of Bute, and Sir Francis Burdett, Bart. ; 
in 1815 lie married Miss Mellon the actress. See 
Buudett-Coutts. 

Couvade, a singular and widespread custom 
among savages in many parts of the world, and 
regulating the conduct of a father in connection 
with the birth of a child. In Guiana, even before 
the child is born, the father abstains from some 
kinds of animal food. The mother works up to a 
few hours before the birth, and retires alone, or with 
some women, to the forest for the birth. In a few 
hours she returns and resumes her ordinary work. 
138 


Meanwhile the father has taken to his hammock, 
and abstains from every kind of work, from meat 
and all other food except weak gruel of cassava 
meal, from smoking, from washing himself, and 
especially from toucliing weapons of every kind. 
During this time, which may extend for weeks, 
lie is fed and cared for by the women. The 
explanation is unattainable; but the custom ap- 
peal's to imply a mysterious magical and sympa- 
thetic connection between father and child, such 
that if the father infringe the rules of couvade 
the child sutlers. If he eat capybara flesh, the 
child will have protruding teeth like those of 
that animal ; if he eat an animal with spotted skin, 
the child will be spotted too. In Guiana the child 
is not weaned till the third or fourth year. Indians 
often allege in explanation that the child descends 
more directly from father than from mother. Some 
recent anthropologists find the origin of the custom 
in the transition from the original matriarchal 
system (see Trine), in which descent and inherit- 
ance were reckoned through the mother alone, to the 
jatriarchal system. In some places still the father 
las to buy the child from the mother ; among the 
ancient Romans, the father had to lift the child 
from the ground. The couvade may therefore be 
a ceremony by which the father secures and pro- 
claims his property in the new-born child. Diodo- 
rus records the custom as in use among the ancient 
Corsicans ; and it has been found by ancient and 
modern travellers in parts of China, Borneo, Africa, 
North and South America. The name, now com- 
monly used by anthropologists, is French, being 
from convcr f ‘ to hatch eggs.’ See Tvlor, Early 
History of Mankind (1878); Giraud-Teulon, Les 
Origines de. la Famille (1874). 

Covenant ( Lat. convcnire, 1 to come together ’ ), 
a contract or agreement; a term much used by 
theologians, and in its ordinary signification, as 
well as in its theological use, nearly if not always 
exactly equivalent to the Hebrew berith of. the 
Old Testament and the Greek diatheke of the 
New. Applied to relations established between 
God and men, the term covenant must be under- 
stood with a certain modification of the meaning 
which it bears when employed concerning the rela- 
tions of men to one another, when two independ- 
ent parties enter into a covenant, which they have 
equal right to make or to refuse to make ; and is 
sometimes employed as equivalent to dispensation , 
and the Jewish dispensation is called the Old 
Covenant (or testament , by another translation 
of diatheke . ), in contradistinction to the Christian, 
which is called the New (see Bible). The ‘Cove- 
nant ’ or ‘ Federal’ system of theology was developed 
by Cocceius (q.v.). God, in his supremacy, is 
regarded as appointing certain conditions for his 
creatures, which they cannot but accept, yet their 
willing consent to these conditions gives to the 
relation established the nature of a covenant ; and 
thus God is commonly said to have made two 
covenants with man — t\ie Jirst covenant , or covenant 
of works, with Adam, as the representative of the 
whole human race, promising life (with perfect 
happiness), upon condition of perfect obedience, 
whilst death was threatened as the penalty of trans- 
gression ; the second covenant , or covenant of grace , 
being that on which depends the whole hoj>e and 
salvation of man since the first covenant was 
broken, and in which life is freely offered to sinners, 
and they are simply required to believe in Jesus 
Christ that they may be saved. This covenant 
God is regarded as having made with Christ, as 
the representative of his people, and with them in 
bin*. The older theologians often speak of the 
covenant of redemption between God and Christ, 
employing the term covenant of grace rather to 
designate the whole dealings of God with men in 
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giving effect to the covenant of redemption ; but 
the term covenant of grace has long been almost 
universally employed to include all that was com- 
prehended under both terms. The Abrahamic 
covenant is the covenant of grace as declared to 
Abraham, in its particular relation to him and his 
seed. God is represented in Scripture as sustaining 
a covenant relation to his own people, to the Jews 
under the Old Covenant, to believers in Christ 
under the New; and doctrinal theology consists 
not a little in tracing out the nature of this relation, 
and the consequences which flow from it. As the 
people of God collectively sustain a covenant 
relation to him, so do believers individually ; and 
it has not been an uncommon thing for pious 
persons to endeavour to reduce to writing their 
sense of this covenant obligation , under the notion 
of a personal covenanting with God ; and of binding 
themselves by a stronger obligation to what they 
believed to be good and their duty. It has also 
been common for men, from the earliest ages, to 
enter into covenants with one another with more or 
less of religious solemnity ; and this has in par- 
ticular been done among those who have suffered 
persecution, or have been engaged in contests con- 
cerning matters of religion, for which the authority 
of certain passages of the Old Testament is strongly 
pleaded. Instances occur in the history of the 
Waldenses, and of some of the Reformed churches, 
particularly in Scotland. 

The Covenants, known in Scottish history 
and tradition, originated in the Reformation move- 
ment of the Kith and 17tli centuries. The first 
Reformation, in 1560, was preceded by several 
religious bonds among the Reformers themselves ; 
but the work of reformation was crowned in both 
first and second periods by the whole nation en- 
gaging in public religious covenanting. These 
public national covenants are two in number — the 
National Covenant, ami the Solemn League ami 
Covenant. 

The National Covenant , which is sometimes 
called the ‘ Scots Confession ’ and the ‘ Short Con- 
fession,’ to distinguish it from the more elaborate 
Confession of Faith enacted and placed on the 
statute-book by parliament in 1.360, was drawn up 
in 1580, at the command of James VI., by one of his 
chaplains, John Craig (q. v.), to counteract attempts 
which were being made by the Roman Catholics to 
regain their lost hold of Scotland. It contains a 
profession of adherence to the 4 true Christian faith 
and religion ’ more particularly expressed in the 
Confession of 1560, an explicit renunciation of the 
tenets of popery, which are detailed at length, and 
a pledge of obedience to the Presbyterian discipline 
of the church as then established, and of allegiance 
to the king in the defence of the gospel, all being 
ratified by solemn oath. Ry the ordinance of the 
king, the Privy-council, and the General Assembly, 
this Covenant was^ sworn and subscribed by all 
ranks and classes in 1581 ; renewed in 1590 in a 
bond specially directed against the machinations of 
the Holy League, which had in 1588 despatched the 
Armada against the British Isles; again renewed 
in 1596, and still again in 1638. In the last- men- 
tioned year it was renewed in a bond directed 
against the attempts of Charles I. to enforce the 
Laudian service-book and Episcopacy upon Scot- 
land. The swearing and subscribing of the Cove- 
nant throughout the country was inaugurated in 
the Grey friars’ Churchyard at Edinburgh, on 28th 
February ; numerous copies were then sent out over 
the country, and of these many are still extant both 
in private and public custody. In the library of 
the Faculty of Advocates at Edinburgh alone, no 
fewer tlian five parchment copies are preserved 
with the original signatures of Rothes, Montrose, 
Loudoun, and many others of the nobility, gentry, 


commissioners of counties and burghs, and minis- 
ters. Only one of these, however, is connected 
with the year 1638. At the meeting of the General 
Assembly in Glasgow, on 21st November of that 
year, the Covenant was ratified and unpointed to 
l)e again sworn, while in pursuance of the object of 
the Covenant, the assembly deposed the whole of 
the Episcopal hierarchy which had been established 
by James VI. The other four copies of the Cove- 
nant above referred to were subscribed in 1639. The 
Covenant was further ratified by the parliament of 
Charles I., held at Edinburgh, June 11, 1640 ; and 
it was subscribed by Charles II. on his landing in 
Scotland, at Spey mouth, on June 23, 1650, and 
again at his coronation at Scone, on January 1, 1651. 

The Solemn League and Covenant v as in effect 
an international treaty between Scotland and Eng- 
land, for the object of securing the civil and 
religious liberties of these kingdoms. In 1643 
commissioners were sent by the parliament to Edin- 
burg!) to solicit the assistance of the Scots on the 
basis of a treaty between the two kiifgdoms. To 
this the Scots Convention of Estates and also the 
General Assembly cordially assented, on condition 
that the treaty was drawn up in the interests of 
their religious as well as their civil liberties. Com- 
mittees of both were appointed to meet with the 
English commissioners, and the result of their 
deliberations was the Solemn League and Covenant. 
It is believed to have been largely the work of 
Alexander Henderson. It was hailed by both the 
representative bodies of the Scots with joyful una- 
nimity, and sent to England for approbation, with 
their warmest recommendations and assurances that 
it would prove ‘ the most powerful means, by the 
blessing of (iod, for settling and preserving the true 
Protestant religion with perfect peace in all bis 
majesty V dominions, and propagating the same to 
other nations, and for establishing liis majesty’s 
throne to all ages.’ It was received with almost 
perfect unanimity by the English parliament and 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, both of 
whom forthwith swore and subscribed it, and sent 
copies over the kingdom, with their ordinance that 
it should be subscribed and sworn by all. Zachary 
Oof ton gives a list of 793 ministers in twelve only 
of the counties of England, the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and the city of London who subscribed 
their adherence to tne Covenant. As soon as 
intimation of its acceptance by England was re- 
ceived in Scotland, the Solemn League and Covenant 
was enjoined to be sworn there l»v all ranks and 
classes ; and being sent to Ireland was embraced 
by the Protestants there with like eagerness and 
satisfaction. 

The prime object of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, as stated in the preamble thereof, was 
4 the preservation of ourselves and our religion from 
utter ruin and destruction,’ and the Covenanters 
pledged themselves, in their places and callings, to 
endeavour the preservation of the reformed religion 
in the Church of Scotland, and the reformation of 
religion in England and Ireland, in the way of 
securing a uniformity of religion in the three king- 
doms, in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment. There, can be little doubt that Presby- 
terianism was intended, as prelacy, which had just 
been abolished by both English and Scottish parlia- 
ments, was specially marked for extinction along 
with popery. The Covenanters also pledged them- 
selves to ‘ preserve the rights and privileges of the 
parliaments,’ to ‘ defend the king’s majesty’s person 
and authority in the preservation and defence of 
the true religion and liberties of the kingdoms , 1 to 
endeavour that the three kingdoms might 
conjoined in a firm peace and onion to afl pq&jmpt* 
and. finally, to evince a thorough and retwSipSt* 
mation of life both in public ana in 
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Solemn League and Covenant was renewed in 
Scotland in December 1648, and along with the 
National Covenant was sworn to and subscribed by 
Charles II. at Speymouth and Scone. In fighting 
for his succession against Cromwell, the Scots in 
1650 enacted that the motto on all their colours 
and standards should be ‘For Covenant, religion, 
king and kingdom,’ and their watchword at the 
battle of Dunbar was ‘The Covenant.’ After the 
Restoration, parliament decreed that the Covenants 
were not obligatory on the lieges ; in 1662 they 
were declared unlawful oaths, and all acts ratifying 
and approving them were annulled ; in 1682 an 
oath was imposed specially renouncing the obliga- 
tions of the Covenants, ami in 1685 it was declared 
to be treason to take them. 

During the period, however, between the Restora- 
tion and the Revolution, the Covenants were ad- 
hered to by many who, upon this account, were 
called Covenanters. They maintained that these 
Covenants, ^notwithstanding all acts of parliament 
to the contrary, were binding upon the nation, and 
great numbers of them suffered ami died in this 
testimony. Their heroic resistance was justified by 
the Revolution of 1688, when the nation united in 
one final effort for the restoration of civil and reli- 
gious freedom. The Covenants, however, found no 
place in the polity of the reconstructed Church of 
Scotland, and so far as it and the nation in general 
is concerned, they remain a dead letter. They are 
nevertheless printed along with the authorised 
standards of the church— viz. the Westminster 
Confession of Faith , and Catechisms, «Xrc. But 
their continued obligation upon the entire nation 
remained a prominent principle of the Original 
Secession and Reform eu Presbyterian churches, 
both of which have frequently renew ed them from 
the Revolution down to the present day. See 
Scotland (Church of), Camekonians. 

Covenant, in English Law', an agreement by 
Deed (q.v.) in writing, signed, sealed and delivered. 
A special action oj- covenant lay where a party 
claimed damages for breach of a covenant ; but 
since the passing of the Judicature Act, 1875, this 
is no longer a technical expression. A covenant 
may also be implied. ‘ Covenant running with the 
land,’ is a covenant affecting the land into whose- 
soever hands it comes. In the United States, the 
term covenant is used with the same sense as it has 
in England. The action of covenant is not there in 
use, a covenant being enforced by an ordinary civil 
action. The covenant running with the land is 
almost universally replaced in the United States by 
a covenant of warranty, by which the grantor of 
| the deed, and not the land itself, is bound. 

Coveilt Garden, corrupted from Convent 
Garden , from having been originally the garden of 
the Abbot of Westminster, is a spacious sauare in 
London, celebrated for a great market held within 
it of fruit, vegetables, and flowers. The square was 
formed about 1631 from the designs of Inigo Jones, 
and has the arcade or piazza oil the north and 
north-east side, Tavistock Row on the south, and 
the church of St Paul’s on the west. In the 17th 
century Covent Garden was a very fashionable 
quarter of the town. The scene of one of Dry den’s 
plays is laid here, and frequent allusions are made 
to the place in plays of Charles II. s time. The 
market, now so famous, appeal’s to have originated 
about 1656 in a few wooden sheds and stalls. 
Covent Garden is for a stranger one of the sights 
of London, and is seen to greatest advantage about 
three o’clock on a summer morning; Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday being the principal days! 

Coventry, a city, parliamentary and municipal 
borough, and manufacturing town’ in the north of 
Warwickshire, on the Sherbourne, an affluent of 


the Avon, 18i miles ESE. of Birmingham, and 94 
NW. of Lomfon. It stands on a gentle eminence 
in a valley, with a ridge .of hill on the south, and 
still contains some old bouses, with timbered fronts 
projecting into the streets, and which belong to the 
15th and 16th centuries. Town improvements in 
recent years have necessitated the removal of many 
old houses and the construction of new streets, the 
area of the city being greatly extended. The 
modern buildings include a corn exchange, market- 
hall, baths, Free Public Library, School of Art, new 
grammar and other schools, churches, chapels, and 
hotels, mauv tricycle and bicycle works, the Cov- 
entry and Warwickshire Hospital, and the Coventry 
Provident Dispensary (about 20, 000 members being 
connected with the last-mentioned institution). 
Coventry is rich in benevolent and charitable 
institutions, which have been greatly augmented 
by the benefactions of the late David Spencer. _ In 
1887 Mr Spencer provided a building for a technical 
school ; a few years earlier he had given four 
thousand guineas for a public recreation ground ; 
and at his death (June 9, 1888) he bequeathed 
about £100,000 for benevolent purposes. A beau- 
tiful approach to the city from tne London and 
North-western Railway Station has been made by 
the opening of the Coventry Park for building 
purposes, and the laying out and ornamentation 
of Grey Friars’ Green. A statue of Sir Thomas 
White lias been erected, and a memorial of James 
Starlev, the inventor of the modern tricycle. At a 
cost of limny thousands of pounds the principal 
streets have been widened, ami a steam tramway 
now' runs through the city. During recent years 
upwards of £70,000 has been expended in church 
restoration, and during 1887-89 all of Tennyson’s 
‘three tall spires’ were in the restorers’ hands. 
Large sums have also been expended by the various 
nonconformist congregations in the erection of new, 
and the restoration of existing places of worship. 
The chief buildings are the ancient churches, with 
imposing spires, that of St Michael's rising to a 
height of 300 feet. St Michael’s Church, built 
1230-1395, is said to be the largest parish church 
in England, and is one of the noblest of the lighter 
Gothic structures. St Mary's Hall, built in the 
14th century, for the Guild, is one of the finest 
specimens of ornamental work in England, with gro- 
tesque carved oak roof, ancient tapestry, and great 
painted window'. The ancient walls, three miles in 
circuit, round Coventry were demolished bv (diaries 
II. Coventry returns one member to parliament. 
The chief manufactures are ribbons, watches, bi- 
cycles and tricycles (see Cycling), cotton, worsted 
and woollen goods, ami art metal works (the Albert 
Memorial, Hyde Park, London, being of Coventry 
manufacture). There are large silk-dyeing works. 
Coventry is nearly in the centre between the four 
great English ports, London, Bristol, Liverpool, and 
Hull, and has extensive canal communication with 
other parts of the country. The city is in an 
excellent sanitary state, its sewage being treated 
by an improved system of precipitation, at works 
erected at Whitley, about one mile from Coventry. 
The gas and w'ater works both belong to the 
corporation. Under the Local Government Bill 
(1888), Coventry is reconstituted a count}', and 
thus reverts to an ancient privilege which it en- 
joyed from 1451 to 1842. The ancient ‘ Coventry 
Great Fair’ (formerly eight days) is now held 
annually, for five days, commencing on Whit- 
monday. Pop. of parliamentary liorough (1841) 
30,743; (1861) 41,647; (1881) 46,563, of whom 
42,111 were w ithin the municipal borough. 

The name Coventry lias usually been interpreted 
‘Convent-town,* but as the form in Domesday is 
Couentrev , it is more likely ‘ town on the Couen ’ 
— Vouch being the ancient British name of the 
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Sherboumo, and tree being ‘town.* It is certainly 
a place of high antiquity. In 1043 Earl Leofric 
and his wife, Lady Codiva, founded here a mag- 
nilicent Benedictine monastery. In memory of the 
noble deed of Godiva (q.v.), curious and splendid 
processions were formerly held in Coventry. In 
the 15th century religious mysteries or plays 
were often acted here by the 6rey Friars before 
kings. Henry VIII. demolished the beautiful 
cathedral of Coventry. Here occurred the famous 
meeting for the intended trial by battle between 
the Dukes of Norfolk and Hereford, immortalised 
in Shakespeare’s Hichard II. Two memorable 
parliaments were also held in the monastery of 
Coventry in the 15th century. The one contained 
no lawyers, while the other passed attainders against 
the Duke of York and others. In the 15th, 16th, 
and 17th centuries, Coventry was famous for 
woollens, broadcloths, cans, and blue thread 
bonnets. ‘George Eliot* lived in Foleshill Hoad 
during 1841-42. See T. Sharp’s History of Coventry 
( Birmingham, 1871 ). 

Coventry, Sir John, a staunch cavalier who 
had sat in tlie Long Parliament (1040), and who 
at the coronation of Charles II. was made a Knight 
of the Bath. Elected for Weymouth in 1667, he 
asked, during a debate on playhouses (October 
1670), a question which reflected on the king’s 
amours. Charles and his minions were furious, 
and one December night Coventry was pulled 
from his coach by Sir T. Sandy* and other ruffians, 
and his nose slit to the bone. Parliament took 
notice of this atrocious outrage, and hv its ‘Coven- 
try Act’ made cutting and maiming a capital 
offence; but they had not the courage to bring 
the king’s bravoes to trial. Coventry died in 1682. 

Coverdale# Milks, translator of the Bible, was 
born in Yorkshire in 1488. He made his studies 
at Cambridge, was admitted priest at Norwich in 
1514, when he joined the Austin Friars at Cam- 
bridge, and probably imbibed his liking for the 
new doctrines from Robert Barnes, who became 
prior about 1523, and whose Protestantism led 
| to his being tried and ultimately burned in 1540. 
Before long Coverdale went abroad. According 
to Foxe he was at Hamburg with Tyndale in 
1529. His own translation of the Bible appeared 
in 1535, with a dedication by himself to Henry 
VIII., and secured the royal license in the iiuarto 
and folio editions of 1537. The Psalms or this 
translation still form the psalter in the Book of 
Common Prayer, and many of the finest phrases in 
our authorised version of 1611 are directly due to 
Coverdale. The original issue of the book is a 
folio volume, ‘faithfully and truly translated out 
of Douche and Latyn into Englishe,’ printed in 
German black letter, in double columns, with 
woodcuts and initials, and containing the Apocry- 
pha. Its place of publication is very uncertain, 
and attempts have even been made to degrade 
Coverdale from its translator to a mere proof- 
reader. In the prologue to his own second edition 
(1550) he states that the translation was his own 
work, although not at his own cost, and that it 
was made ‘out of five sundry interpreters,’ most 
likely the Vulgate, Luther’s version, the Zurich or 
German-Swiss Bible of 1531, and Tyndale* Penta- 
teuch and New Testament. In *1538 (‘overdale 
was sent by Cromwell to Paris to superintend in 
Regnault’s press another English edition of the 
Scriptures. Francis I. had granted a license, but 
in spite of this, before the printing was finished, 
an edict w r as issued prohibiting the work. Many 
of the sheets were burned, but the presses and 
types were saved and hastily earned over to 
London, whither also some of the workmen soon 
came. Grafton and Whitchurch, the noted printers 


of that day, were thus enabled to bring out in 
1539, under Coverdale’* superintendence, the ‘Great 
Bible,’ which was presented to Henrv VIII. by 
Cromwell. The second ‘Great Bible,’ known also 
as ‘Cranmer's Bible’ (1540), was also edited by 
Coverdale, who found it expedient to leave Eng- 
land on the fall of his patron Cromwell. While 
abroad he married, received the degree of D.D. 
from Tubingen, and acted as Lutheran pastor for 
some years at Bergzabern, in Rhenish Bavaria. 
In March 1548 he returned to England, was 
well received through Cranmer’s influence, and 
in 1551 was made Bishop of Exeter, discharging 
the duties with great diligence and zeal. On the 
accession of Mary he was deprived of his see, 
but was suffered to leave the country, at the 
earnest intercession of the king of Denmark, 
whose chaplain, Dr Macchabams (MacAlpiue), was 
Coverdale* brother-in-law. From Denmark he 
passed to Wesel in Westphalia and to Geneva, 
where he may have assisted in the preparation of 
the famous Geneva version (1560), the favourite 
Bible of the Puritans. Returning to England in 
1559, he did not resume his bishopric, but was 
made D.D. by Cambridge in 1563, and the follow- 
ing year was collated by Grindal to the living of St 
Magnus, near London Bridge, which he resigned 
from growing Puritan scruples about the liturgy in 
1566. He continued, however, to preach, but died 
early in 1568, and was buried in St Bartholomew’s 
Church, and on its demolition in 1840 to make room 
for the New Exchange, was reburied in the south 
aisle of the church of St Magnus. The tercentenary 
of his Bible — the first complete English translation 
of the Scriptures — was celebrated October 4, 1835, 
when medals were struck in honour of the vener- 
able translator. Most of Coverdale’* works, includ- 
ing his letters, were edited for the Parker Society 
by Rev. George Pearson (2 vols. 1844-46). See 
Memorials of Myles Coverdale (1838), H. R. Tedder’s 
article in the Dictionary of National Biography 
( vol. xii. 1887), and F. Fry’s The Bible by Cover- 
dale ( 1 867 ). 

Covered- way is a space 11 yards wide in most 
parts, outside the ditch of a fortress, between the 
Counterscarp (q.v.) and the Glacis (q.v.). The 
latter is arranged for musketry in the usual manner, 
and gives cover to soldiers standing upon the 
covered -way, which, being also protected from 
enfilade lire by traverses, is convenient for sentries, 
anil for the passage of troops to the enlarged 
portions, called places of arms, where they assemble 
tor making sorties. See Fortification. 

Covilliuo, a town in the Portuguese province 
of Beira, on an eastern spur of the Estrella Moun- 
tains, with some manufactures of brown cloth, and 
a pop. of 10,986. — Pedro de Covilham ( or Covilnfto ), 
sent by the king of Portugal in 1486 to visit Prester 
John’s country, reached Calicut overland in 1487, 
and Abyssinia in 1490. 

Covington, a city of Kentucky, U.S., on the 
Ohio River, opposite Cincinnati, with which it 
is connected by a fine suspension bridge. Many 
of the inhabitants transact their business in Cin- 
cinnati, but Covington is itself a thriving place, 
with distilleries, as well as manufactures of glass- 
ware, nails, and tobacco. Pop. (1830) 715; (1850) 
9408; (1880 ) 29,720. 

€ow. See Cattle, Dairy. 

Cowbane# See Hemlock. 

Cowberry# See Whortleberry. 

Cow-bird ( Molothrus pccoris ), also called Cow- 
pen Bird, Cow Blackbird, &c., a native of North 
America, nearly allied to the Troupials, remark- 
able for its cuckoo-like habit of utilising the nests 
of other birds for its own eggs. The latter are 
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hatched sooner than those of the rightful owners, 
which fall victim to this lofty form of parasitism. 
The cow-binl is about 7 inches in length, predom- 
inantly brownish- black in colour, and has a short 
but sharply pointed beak. 4 It utters a peculiarly 
liquid April sound.* The females are far more 
numerous Ilian the males, and polygamy is there- 
fore in vogue. The males have deeper, glossier 
coats than the females. It is said to damage the 
fields of sown maize, but feeds largely on insects. 
The name refers to its habit of frequenting cow- 
pens for the sake of the attracted insects. Seven 
other species of Molothrus are known, occurring 
from La Plata to the United States. 

Cow-boy* See Ranching. 

Cowbridge, a municipal borough of Glamor- 
ganshire, on the Ddaw, 12 miles vV. of Cardiff 
(17 by rail), with which .and Llantrissant it returns 
one member to parliament. It has an old gateway 
and a graiy mar-school ( 1678). Pop. 1229. 

Cow-catcher, a kind of barred iron cone or 
beak shaped arrangement, about 6 feet long, pro- 
jecting from the front of locomotives, close over 
I the railway track, and attached to the buffer-beam 
! by strong bolts. It is generally used upon Ameri- 
can lines where unfcnced. Sometimes it is sheathed 
with iron plates in winter, when it acts as a snow- 
plough. Despite its name, it catches no cows, but 
generally throws any animal struck up on the 
buffer-beam, or clears the line by shoving forward 
and tossing aside. 

Cowdcnknowes* See Earlston. 

Cowell, Edward Byles, a learned Sanskrit 
scholar, was born at Ipswich, January 23, 1826. 
He was educated at Ipswich grammar-school ami 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, and in 18f>6 sailed for 
Calcutta, to fill the chair of History in the newly- 
established Presidency College, becoming also soon 
after principal of the Sanskrit College. He re- 
turned home in 1864, and was elected in 1867 pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge, and in 1874 to a 
fellowship in Corpus Christi College. II is most 
important works are Yaramci’s PrOkrta-PrakAm, 
text and translation (1854); Katha- Upanishnd, 
text and translation (Calcutta, 1861); editions of 
apart of the Yajurveda, with Dr Roer ( 1858 64), 
of the Maitri- Vpanishad (1864), and the Kitsu- 
mADjali (1864) ; ahd translations of the CAnd ilya- 
Silt ms (1878) ami the Surra d a roan a- Sam yra /at, 
with Gough (1882). In 1873 he edited Cole- 
brooke’s Essays . A later work is the DiryAvadAna, 
a Sanskrit collection of Buddhist legends, edited 
with P. A. Neil (Cambridge, 1886). 

Cowell, Frederic Hymen, composer, born at 
Kingston, Jamaica, 29th January 1852, studied 
under Benedict ami Goss, and in Germany, and in 
1868 settled in London. He has produced an opera, 
Pauline (1876), four cantatas, several symphonies, 
one of which, No. 3 (Scandinavian), is esteemed 
throughout Europe, a number of overtures, piano- 
forte pieces, and minor works, and over 100 songs, 
many of them very popular. 

Cowes, a seaport and watering-place in the 
north corner of the Isle of Wight, 1 H miles SSE. 
of Southampton by water, and 4 Nl of Newport 
by rail. It consists of West and East Cowes, lying 
on opposite sides of the mouth of the estuary of the 
Medina, and connected by steam-ferry. Standing 
on a hill-slope, West Cowes has a striking aspect 
from the sea, and is the seat of much trade, being 
the chief port of the island, and the headquarters of 
the Royal Yacht Club (1815), whose regattas are 
held .here. Their club-house was originally a fort, 
built by Henry VIU. in 1540. Yacht-building is 
the great speciality of Cowes, which has a fine 
promenade (1864), excellent hotels, baths, villas, 


lodging-houses, &c. Slatwoods at East Cowes was 
the birthplace of Dr Arnold, and in the vicinity 
are East Cowes Castle ( 1798), Norris Castle (1799), 
and Osborne House (1845). The last, built by 
Cubjtt as a marine residence for Queen Victoria, is 
an Italian edifice, with a flag-tower 112 feet high, 
and beautiful grounds. Pop. of West Cowes 
(1851) 4786, (1881) 6772; of East Cowes (1861) 
1954, (1881)2615. 

Cowliagc, Cowage, or Co witch, consists of 
short, slender, brittle hairs, which cover the pods 
of species of Mucuna, a papilionaceous climber, 
particularly M. pruriens of the West Indies and M. 
urens of the East. These hairs readily stick in the 
skin and cause intolerable itching, and were hence 
formerly used (as still in their native country ) as a 
vermifuge. They are administered in syrup, and 
of course act mechanically. The unripe pods are 
eaten like kidney-beans. 

Cowl. See Benedictines. 

Cowley* Abraham, in his own day considered 
the greatest of English poets, was born in London, 
1618. His father was a stationer in that city, and 
died before bis son’s birth. By the exertions of his 
mother, Cowley received a learned education. At 
an early age he was sent to Westminster School, 
where he displayed an almost unparalleled pre- 
cocity. It was by the reading of the Faery Queen, 
a copy of which lay in his mother’s window, that 
his mind was turned to poetry. He wrote excellent 
verses at the age of ten, and published a volume of 
oems at fifteen. In 1637 he proceeded to Cam- 
ridge, and while here wrote, among many other 
pieces, a large portion of his epic, the Davideis , on 
the subject of the life of King David. On the out- 
break of the Civil War, lie was ejected (1643) from 
Cambridge for refusing to take the oath tendered 
to all the members of the university. At Oxford, 
however, the headquarters of the king’s party, he 
continued his studies for other two years. On the 
nueen’s flight to Paris, Cowley followed her, and 
did effectual service to the royalist cause by various 
missions, and by carrying on the secret correspond- 
ence in cipher between the queen and Charles. In 
1656 he returned to England, but was arras ted and 
only allowed at large on a bail of £1000. To 
conciliate the party in power, he qualified himself 
as a doctor of medicine, by way of proving that he 
had abandoned all political connections. On Crom- 
well’s death, Cowley again went to Paris, but re- 
turned to England at the Restoration. He was 
disappointed in the hope of preferment, especially 
of the mastership of the Savoy, which both Charles 
and his father had led him to expect. By the gen- 
erosity of the Duke of Buckingham ana Cowley’s 
lifelong friend the Earl of St Albans, he at length 
received a comfortable provision. Cqwley died at 
Chertsey, London, 28th July 1667. 

Cowley’s most ambitious works are the Davideis , 
the Pindarique Odes , written in supposed imitation 
of Pindar, and the Mistress , a series of love poems. 
His fate as a poet is one of the most singular 
in literature. Deemed unapproachable in his own 
day, he has ever since sunk steadily in popular 
estimation. Dr Johnson’s explanation is still 
accepted as the best that can be suggested. Cowley 
wrote for the court and the reigning taste, and not 
for the general heart of men. What he is still 
admired for is his astonishing ingenuity and agility 
of mind. Moreover, though the bulk of his verse 
can never again have any living interest, he has not 
a few passages characterised by delicacy and power. 
By his small collection of essays, Cowley takes 
rank with Goldsmith and Addison as one of the 
masters of simple and graceful prose style. It is 
by these essays that Cowley is now best known to 
modem readers. They are included in Grosart’i^ 
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complete edition (1881). , See Sprat’s Life of\ 
Cowley (1668), and Johnson a Lives of the roots . 

Cowley* Hannah (1743-1809), wrote thirteen 
lively dramatic works, including The Belle's Strat- 
agem (1782), and several volumes of feeble verse. 
She was attacked along with the other Della 
Cruscans by Gilford in the Baviad and Mwviad. 

Cowley, Henry Richard Charles Welles- 
ley, Earl, diplomatist, was bom June 17, 1804. 
His father, the first Baron Cowley, was a younger 
brother of the great Duke of Wellington. He 
was educated at Eton, and at twenty began a 
long career as a diplomatist by becoming an 
attach^ at Vienna. He was in succession secre- 
tary and ambassador at Constantinople, minister- 
plenipotentiary to Switzerland (1848), to the 
Germanic Confederation (1851), and in 1852 suc- 
ceeded the Marquis of Normanby as ambassador at 
Pans, a position which he held with rare tact and 
temper throughout all the difficulties that occurred 
until his resignation in 1867. With Clarendon he 
represented Great Britain at the Paris Congress of 
1856, and in 1860, with Cobden, he arranged the 
commercial treaty between France and England. 
He succeeded to his father’s title in 1847, was 
created Viscount Dangan and Earl Cowley in 1857, 
and made a K.G. in 1866. He died July 14, 1884. 

€ow-l>ftrsilip ( HeracUum ), a genus of Umbelli- 
feriu, of which one species ( H. Sphondylhun) is a 
common and rank wayside weed, which, however, 
when cut early in the season, affords a wholesome 
fodder to pigs and cattle. H. sibincum , a much 
larger species, has been recommended for cultiva- 
tion on account of the great quantity of herbage it 
yields very early in the season, aiul with other 
species {II. giganteum , &c.) it is also used with 
much effect as a decorative plant. If. lanatum is 
very common in North America. 

Cowper, William, surgeon and anatomist, 
was bom at Petersfield, in Sussex, in 1666, settled 
as a surgeon in London, and died 8th March 1709. 
He made some new anatomical observations, not- 
ably discovering the glands beneath the male 
urethra called ‘ Cowper’s glands,’ and published 
The Anatomy of Humane Bodies ( 1698) and other 
works. 

Cowper, William, was born in 1731 at the 
rectory of Great Berkhampstead, in the countv of 
Hertford. He was sent to Westminster School at 
so early an age that all his impressions were pain- 
ful, and he thus conceived a hatred of public 
schools which was never modified. He complains 
that there he became an adept ‘in the infernal 
art of lying,’ an art which we could hardly assert 
either to be extinct in our public schools at the 
present time, or to be or ever to have been entirely 
confined to them. Among his schoolfellows were 
Churchill the poet, and Warren Hastings; and 
for these two at least he seems to have maintained 
a lasting affection. On leaving school he was 
articled to an attorney named Chapman, with 
whom lie idled away his time for several years. 
One of his fellow-pupils there was Thurlow, who 
in a jesting mood promised to give Cowper an 
appointment when he should be Lord Chancellor. 
The boyish ambition was verified, as every one 
knows, but not the promise. Cowper was called 
to the bar in 1754, and lived for some time the 
ordinary life of a young man, not uncheerful, 
though with occasional fits of depression. He 
belonged to the ‘Nonsense Club,’ founded by 
Bonnell Thornton and George Column, and is sup- 
posed to have contributed some short articles to 
the Connoisseur , a paper started by them. He also 
fell in love, during this period, with Theodora, the 
daughter of his uncle Ashley Cowper, a lady who 
seems to have had for him a far deeper feeling 


than his essentially recipient nature could return. 
Certainly he appears to have made no particular 
effort to overcome Ills uncled opposition to his 
suit. In those days a well-connected young man 


was more easily provided for than now, and a sine- 
cure appointment, as ‘ Commissioner of Bankrupts,’ 
gave Cowper a certain independence, which he 
enjoyed tranquilly, relying on the influence of his 
relations to promote him further, an expectation 
which they on their side did all they could to fulfil. 
His cousin, Major Cowper, had the right (extra- 
ordinary to hear of nowadays) of appointing to 
the office of Clerk to the Journals of the House 
of Lords, and also to the joint offices of ‘read- 
ing clerk and clerk of the committees* to the 
same august assembly. All these appointments 
happened to fall vacant at the same time (1763). 
Major Cowper wished his cousin to take the latter 
and more valuable office, but Cowper in one of his 
fits of self-depreciation, preferred the other, which 
was found eventually to involve a so-called ex- 
amination as to his fitness for the office, meaning 
in fact only an appearance before the bar of the 
House. The idea of this appearance unmanned 
him altogether. A fixed idea, the well-known fore- 
runner of madness, that every one was hostile to 
him, gradually took possession of his mind ; and 
the horror grew by continual brooding, until suicide 
seemed the only way of escape. He several times 
attempted to make away witli himself, and on one 
occasion at least was only saved by a fortunate 
accident. When his friends were finally made 
aware of his condition, they gave up at once a pro- 
ject so evidently impracticable ; but Cowper’s mind 
was permanently unhinged. He fell into a state of 
religious despair as to the consequences of the 
crime he had almost committed, in the height of 
which his misery found vent in the composition of 
a copy of Sappl'iies, in which he describes himself 
as ‘damned below Judas, more abhorred than he 
was,’ and again, ‘man disavows and Deity dis- 
owns me.’ 

it was found necessary to remove him to a private 
asylum at St Albans, where he was gradually re- 
stored to health by judicious treatment. After 
this, in June 1765, lie drifted to the quiet town of 
Huntingdon, where he made acquaintance with an 
amiable and religious family to which he was at 
once attracted, and in which he*vas soon accepted 
as an inmate. The head of the family, Mr Morley 
Unwin, was a clergyman, but retired from active 
work, and with liis' wife and two children lived 
a life of almost perpetual devotion, into which 
Cowper plunged, spending most of his time 
in religious exercises of various kinds, and corre- 
spondence on religious subjects. Cowper continued 
to reside with Mrs Unwin after her husband’s death 
(July 1767), but they soon removed to Olney in 
Buckinghamshire, where the famous John Newton 
was curate. This remarkable man soon acquired 
the most complete influence over the gentle invalid ; 
and, under Newton, Cowper worked among the 
poor of his friend’s parish, devoting his whole time 
to pious exercises and good works. Owing, per- 
haps, to these exertions, and to the unbroken 
monotony of the atmosphere, signs of his former 
madness began to reappear, and in 1773 it burst out. 
He was at the time in Newton’s vicarage, and here 
he remained for more than a‘ year, refusing to 
return to his own house though it was but next 
door. After his recovery (which was never com- 
plete) he lost— we might almost say, though it 
seems cruel, he was delivered from— the companion- 
ship of Newton, who was presented in 1779 to the 
rectory of St Mary Woolnoth. The effect of his 
departure on Cowper was miraculous ; whether 
Newton, in his intense enthusiasm miscalculated 
his friend’s powers, or whether he was only ignorant 
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of the delicate nature of the mind on which he was 
working, it is evident that the constant intercourse 
with him, aided perhaps by the wearying sameness 
of the life, had an oppressive and crushing effect 
upon Cowper. Even after Newton’s departure, the 
old gloom appears in letters addressed to him, 
while in correspondence with Hill or Unwin, Cow- 
per is always cheerful, full of graceful playfulness, 
entering into a pleasant record of his amusements 
and occupations, his hares and garden and green- 
house. To the quiet of this period of his life we 
probably owe the tranquilliseu condition of mind 
which makes the tone of Cowper’s poetry contrast 
so strangely with the sentiments of his early 
experiences. An astonishment almost amounting 
to incredulity fills our mind when we find the 
madman, the religious fanatic, who despaired of 
salvation, and on several occasions attempted 
suicide, luxuriating in the quiet of nature, which 
he fully appreciated and enjoyed, and changing his 
abject feaiw of God’s wrath for a tendei* delight in 
and love of the ordinary works of His hands. 

He was, however, as yet no poet at all. Mrs 
Unwin was the first who had the wisdom to per- 
ceive that a variety of occupation was necessary to 
Cowper, and that something to occupy his mind dur- 
ing the gloomy months of winter was of the highest 
importance to his well-being. No power of initia- 
tion seems to have existed in his mind, but he 
followed with docility his friend’s suggestions, and 
when she bade him write poetry, did so. His first 
volume (1782) was in the fashion of the time, and 
consisted of several poems on abstract subjects, a 
poetical dialogue called ‘ Table Talk ’ being added 
to lighten and enliven the book. Probably Cowper 
himself was not conscious at the time how much 
higher he was capable of flying and was destined 
to fly ; but once more a happy suggestion came to 
his aid. In 1 781 he accidentally made the acquaint- 
ance of Lady Austen, a woman full of intelli- 
gence, and of a gay and happy disposition, bringing 
sunshine with her. The acquaintance rapidly grew 
into a wanft friendship, and Lady Austen settled 
in Newton’s deserted vicarage, next door, it will be 
remembered, to Cowper’s house. The inhabitants 
of the two houses soon, of course, grew intimate, 
with the happiest results to the poet. It is to 
Lady Austen’s playful commands to write a poem 
for her on any subject, ‘ this sofa for instance/ that 
we owe Cowper’s greatest work, The Task. She 
has also the credit of having told him the story of 
John Gilpin, reproduced in the immortal ballad the 
next morning : and there can be no doubt that 
this lady was his better angel, and made the 
happiest revolution in the too-serious house. His 
osition between his old friend and his new one, 
oth being women, has been the subject of many, 
and we think somewhat vulgar comments. That 
Cowper was engaged to marry Mm Unwin, that 
this project was defeated by a dawning love be- 
tween the poet and Lady Austen, and that jealousy 
and passion came in to disturb their relations is 
an oft-repeated tale. It surely, however, requires 
but little reflection to see how unnecessary such a 
theory is. Cowper was in every way calculated to 
arouse a more than passing interest in the heart of 
an intellectual woman, but neither in his past nor 
his present was there anything that could inspire 
such a woman with the desire of marrying him. 
He had the gift of making friends and calling forth 
sympathy in an unusual degree, and the influence 
of this tender sympathy not only saved but made 
him what he grew to be. If Lady Austen had 
never said to Cowper, ‘ Why not try blank verse ? ’ 
that grand revolt against the smoothness and arti- 
ficial perfection which Pope had established as 
essentials of poetry might have been indefinitely 
postponed. Against a style which repelled him, 


Cowper was the first to protest by the effectual 
reproduction of a more excellent way. He took 
that polished and splendid instrument from the 
hand of Milton, without his grandeur of tone, yet 
with a sweetness and serious power not unworthy 
of it. His schoolfellow, Churchill, had struck 
a rougher and more vigorous note, yet had not 
been bold enough to return to the okl ways. But 
the timid poet in his seclusion, under the influence 
of his domestic muses, with unexpected boldness, 
seized on his inheritance. Wordsworth carried on 
both style and subjects, but he, like Gray, put of 
his own into the theme, and described less Nature 
herself than the thoughts which she inspired. In 
Cowper, on the contrary, wo have Nature’s very 
face, the calm description of a quiet scene painted 
by one who loved her for herself, not peopled with 
fancies by a poetical observer. 

How his friendship with Lady Austen came to an 
end has never been clearly known, but at the end 
of 1783 she retired to Bristol, and Cowper writing to 
Unwin declared the connection at an end. It is a 
commonplace to talk, of course, of jealousy between 
Lady Austen and Mrs Unwin, ana it is easily com- 
prehensible that the latter lady may have objected 
to see her place as Cowper’s friend and adviser 
taken from her by a stranger. However, as regards 
our poet, Lady Austen had done her work ; The 
Task was published in 1785, and its power and the 
greatness of the old-new method very soon made 
themselves apparent. Whether Cowper has re- 
tained the high place which was accorded to him in 
the surprise and delight of the new movement, is a 
question which will be answered according to indi- 
vidual tastes and opinions, but there can be no 
doubt that the publication of The Task had a most 
powerful effect upon the literary tastes of the 
time. 

It is characteristic of Cowper that on the de- 
parture of Lady Austen, he fell for some time into 
a little of bis old melancholy, until in 1786 Lady 
Hesketh appeared upon the* scene, and the poet 
accepted the new comforter in lieu of her who was 
gone. His translation of Homer was carried on 
under the influence of this new adviser, who was a 
relation of his own, and consequently escaped the 
imputation of wishing to marry him. > She procured 
the removal of the sad poet and his ailing com- 
panion to Weston -Underwood, where they made 
acquaintance with the Throckmorton family, and 
received much comfort and consolation in their 
waning days. This move, as well as the trans- 
lation of Homer, Newton, with whom Cowper 
still kept up a correspondence, condemned with 
almost brutal violence of language, and it is an 
evidence of his temporary recovery of strength, that 
Cowper defended himself without, however, losing 
his temper. Against Newton's advicehe continued 
his translation, which brought him in at least a 
little money if not much lame : and the money 
was by this time much needed. In 1787 he had 
another attack of his old ailment, and again 
attempted suicide. From this attack he never 
seems to have completely recovered, and when he 
was almost at his worst, Mrs Unwin had a stroke of 
paralysis which cast a gloom over this devoted pair 
from which they never emerged. In 1794 a pension 
of £300 a year was assigned to him, but too late to 
confer much comfort or relief. When Mrs Unwin 
died in 1796 he heard the news without emotion, 
and growing gradually weaker, died peacefully at 
East Dereham, Norfolk, on the 25th of April 1800. 
Curiously enough, out of the gloom of his last 
waning years came two of his most beautiful 
and touening poems, the lines ‘Addressed to My 
Mother’s Picture,’ and those entitled ‘My Mary.* 

Hay ley’s Life first appeared in two volumes in 1808. 
The later editions ( 1806, 1809, 1812) were in four volumes, 
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and contained supplementary letters. The standard 
edition of Cowpers works is that edited by Southey, 
with a memoir (15 vols. 1834-37 ), and reprinted in Bohn’s 
‘ Standard Library * ( 1853-54 ). Others are those of Grim* 
shawe (8 vols. 1835), the Aldine edition, with a good life 
by John Bruce (1865), and the Globe edition, with a 
memoir by Kev. W. Bennain ( 1870 ). There are selections of 
the poems, by Mrs Olinhant (1883), and of the letters, by 
Kev. W. Benliain (1884) in the ‘Golden Treasury ’ series. 
For criticism, see Ste. Beuve’s Causer ies du Lundi ( vol. 
xi. 1868); Stopford* Brooke’s Theology in the English 
Poets (1874); Goldwin Smith’s monograph in the 
‘English Men of Letters’ series (1880); Leslie Stephen, 
in series iii. of ‘Hours in a Library’ (1882); ana Mrs 
Oliphant, in The Literary History of England (1882). 

Cow-plant ( Gymncma lactiferum ), a perennial 
Asclepiad of Ceylon, which has acquired a factitious 
celebrity from the oft repeated statement that its 
milky juice is used as milk, and that its leaves are 
boiled to supply the want of cream ! But this, 
according to Sir J. E. Tennent, arises entirely from 
the appearance of the juice, which indeed probably 
contains a share of the poisonous principles so 
general in this order. 

Cowry ( Cyprcea ), a large genus of Gasteropoda 
in the Prosobranchiate section, including over a 
hundred species, some of which are very familiar as 
decorative objects and as furnishing a medium of 
exchange witli uncivilised peoples. The shell lias 
more or less of an oval form, and is usually thick, 
polished, and beautifully coloured. The young 
shells are delicate and more typically snail-like, 
but in the adults the large last whorl more or less 
conceals the others, and has its outer lip bent in 
towards the inner. The internal axis may be 
wholly absorbed. The animal has a broad head, a 
protrusible proboscis, eyes associated with the long 
horns, and a broad foot protruded through the 
elongated aperture. The mantle or skin fold, 
which forms the shell as in other molluscs, extends 
over the whole or most of the surface, anti thus 
conceals during life what gives the dead shells half 
their charm. In habit the cowries are predomin- 
antly sluggish animals, creeping slowly on rocks 
and coral reefs. They are mainly carnivorous in 
diet. Though widely distributed, they thrive best 
in the tropical seas. Fossil forms occur abundantly 
(about 80 species) from the chalk onwards. The 
nearest relations of the cowries are the two genera 
Ovulum and Trivia. The former includes the 
Poached Eggs and the Weaver's Shuttle {Ovulum 
volva) ; two species are found on British shores. 
The genus Trivia includes the little ‘cowry* 

( Trivia mropeca ), not uncommenly found on 
British coasts— e.g. near John o’ Groat’s House. 

The cowries proper are well known in several 
practical connections. The money cowry ( O. 

moneta ), common 
in the Indian and 
Pacific oceans, is 
used as currency 
in many parts of 
Southern Asia and 
Africa. In India 
its value has varied 
between 2400 and 
3200 to the rupee. 
„ n Cowries are famil- 

Money Cowry. iar in England as 

counters in games 
of chance. From prehistoric times they have 
been used to form necklaces and other orna- 
ments of the person. In some cases they are worn 
as charms, and their bright colours, so attrac- 
tive to human eyes, have also been utilised in 
catching cuttle-fishes. Cowries have had their 
share in later days in the conchological craze, and 
‘ small fortunes’ nave been spent in gathering that 
wealth of varied colour which a good cabinet dis- 


plays. A single shell of C. princeps has been sold 
for £40. 

Cowslip ( Primula verts; see PRIMROSE), 9 a 
common native of pastures in England and many 
other parts of Europe, although rare in Scotland, 
a delicate and modest little flower, a universal 
favourite, both for its beauty and its fragrance. 
It differs from the common primrose conspicuously 
in having umbels of flowers on a scape ; it is sup- 
posed to be the original of the garden polyanthus. 
Darwin holds the common oxlip to oe a cross 
between the cowslip and the common primrose. 
Its bells were long supposed to be the liaunt of 
fairies, and the name of Fairy Cups is still given to 
them in some parts of England. The flowers are 
sometimes fermented with sugar to make cowslip 
witiCy which is not unpalatable. It was once a 
favourite domestic soporific. The leaves are by 
some used as a salad and pot-herb, and also as food 
for the silkworm before those of the mulberry have 
expanded. The American cowslip ( sonfetimes also 
called Shooting-star) is Dodecatheon Meadia , a 
very handsome spring flower. This -and other 
species are also well known in cultivation. 

Cow-tree, a name given to a number of trees 
of different natural orders, the bland milky juice 
( Latex, q.v.) of which is used instead of milk. The 
most famous of these is the Palo de Vaca of the 
Cordilleras and Caraccas ( Galactodcndron ( lirosi - 
mum) utile) y an artocarpaceous tree, with large 
laurel-like leaves and very small flowers. The 
milk is obtained by piercing the hark of the trunk 
or branches, and flows so freely that an ordinary 
bottle may be filled in half an hour. The milk lias 
an agreeable creamy odour and taste recalling that 
of cow’s milk, but is slightly viscid and soon be- 
comes yellow, gradually thickening into a some- 
what cheesy consistency. Its chemical composi- 
tion, of course, widely differs from that of milk, 
but its nutritive value is considerable. It is much 
used by the negroes and Indians. 

The cow-tree or Hya-hya of Demerara is Taber - 
mvmontana util is, a tree belonging to the Asclepia- 
daceie. In this order the milky juice is usually 
acrid and poisonous, and even that of other species 
of the same genus is of sharp and burning taste. 
In this case, however, the latex is agreeable and 
wholesome, although somewhat sticky, owing to 
the large proportion of Caoutchouc. 

Cow-wheat ( Mclampyrum ), a genus of Scro- 
pliulariacete, of which the deep-furrowed two-celled 
capsule somewhat resembles a grain of wheat. 
They are annual weeds, growing in woods, corn- 
fields, and pastures, and are eaten by cattle. Being 
root-parasites, they grow on the roots of other 
plants. M. pratense is common in Europe and 
North America. 

Cox, David, landscape-painter, was bom at 
Deritend, a suburb of Birmingham, 29th April 
1793. His father was a blacksmith, and he worked 
at the forge for a time ; and after trying various 
employments and studying drawing under Joseph 
Barber, he was scene-painter in’ the Birmingham, 
Swansea, and Wolverhampton theatres, and occa- 
sionally appeared upon the boards in minor parts. 
He next took lessons in London from John Varley ; 
in 1805 and 1806 visited North Wales, which to 
the end of his life was liis favourite sketching- 
ground ; and taught as a drawing-master, mainly 
m Hereford, publishing A Treatise on Landscape 
Painting and Effect in Water-colours (1814), and 
other educational works, illustrated by soft-ground 
etchings by his own hand. In 1813 he joined the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours, to whose 
exhibitions be was a > regular contributor. From 
1827 till 1841 his iwmd quarters were in London, 
but he was constantly sketching in the country, 
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and occasionally he made' brief visits to the Con* 
tinent, executing water-colours of noble quality 
which slowly but steadily made their way with 
the public, and are now recognised as entitling 
their painter to a place among the very first of 
English landscapists. In 1839 he turned fiis atten- 
tion seriously to oil-painting, a medium which he 
had hitherto used only for sketching, and soon he 
had mastered the process. He executed in all 
about a hundred works in oil. These are less widely 
known than his water-colours, but they are of at 
least equal quality. In 1841 lie settled at Harborne, 
near Birmingham, where he resided for the rest of his 
life. It was during this period that he produced 
his greatest works, those most rapidly synthetic in 
execution, and most deeply poetic in feeling. They 
mainly owe their inspiration to the scenery of 
North Wales, and especially of Bettws-y-Coecl (q. v. ), 
which he visited every autumn. He died at 
Harborne, 15th June 1859. The manliness and 
simplicity 8f the painter’s own character is reflected 
in his direct, faitnful, and forcible art. His works 
are distinguished by great breadth, purity of tint, 

[ truth of tone, and brilliancy of effect, and they 
are admirable in their rendering of atmosphere, 
and in their suggestion of the sparkle and breezy 
motion of nature. Among the more celebrated of 
his oil pictures are ‘Lancaster Castle’ (1846 ) ; ‘ Peace 
and War’ (1846), a small picture 18fc by 24 in., for 
which Cox received £20, but which fetched £3602 
in 1872 (his lifelong ambition had been ‘some day, 
D.V., to get £100~ for a picture); ‘The Vale of 
Clwyd’ (1846 and 1848); ‘The Skylark’ (1849); 
‘Boys Fishing’ (1849); and ‘The Church of 
Bettws-y-Coed. ’ Among his very numerous water- 
colours are ‘Lancaster Sands’ (1835); ‘ U1 vers ton 
Sands* (1835); ‘Bolton Abbey* (1847); ‘Welsh 
Funeral’ (1850); and ‘Broom Gatherers on Chat 
Moss ’ ( 1854 ). His water-colour titled ‘ The Hay- 
field,’ fetched £2950 in 1875. His works have 
been frequently brought together in exhibitions, 
and he was admirably represented by forty-six 
examples in the Manchester Exhibition, 1887. 
See the Memoir by N. N. Solly (1875), and the 
Biography by William Hall (1881). — His son, 
David Cox the younger (1809-85), was also known 
as a water-colour painter. 

Cox, Sir George, an eminent mythologist, 
was bom in 1827, and educated at Rugby and 
Trinity College, Oxford. He took orders in 1850, 
and alter holding curacies in Devonshire, and an 
assistant-mastersnip at Cheltenham, became vicar 
of Bekesbourne in Kent, and afterwards rector 
of Scrayingham, York. In 1877 he succeeded to 
his uncle’s baronetcy. An industrious man of 
letters, lie has written much on ancient history 
and on mythology. His Tales of Ancient Greece 
(1868) was a collected edition of several admirable 
earlier volumes of Greek history. His most im- 
portant work, The Mythology of the Aryan Nations 
(2 vols. 1870), was an uncompromising develop- 
ment of the solar and nebular hypothesis as the 
key to all mythologies. . It is learned, lucid, and 
courageous; but the extreme to which a serviceable 
enough theory h|s been pushed in an attempt to 
account for the unaccountable, and to reconcile 
the irreconcilable, lias exposed its real weakness. 
His History of Greece (2 vols. 1874) was a work of 
great learning, and his Introduction to the Science 
of Comparative Mythology and Folklore (1881) 
showed its author’s old ingenuity and erudition, 
but none the less the singular limitation of his 
knowledge. Other works are Latin and Teutonic 
Christianity (1870), The Crusades (1874), History 
of British Rule in India ( 1881 ), and Lives of Greek 
Statesmen (2 vols. 1886), and concise History of 
England (1887). With W. T. Brande he eaited 
the useful Dictionary of Science , Literature , and 


Art (3 vols. 1865-67). . His Life of Bishop Colenso 
appeared in 1888. 

Coxe* Henry Octavius, librarian, was born 
at Bucklebury vicarage in Berkshire, September 
20, 1811. He had his education at Westminster 
and Worcester College, Oxford, and entered the 
manuscript department of the British Museum in 
1833, soon after taking orders, In 1838 he be- 
came attached to the Bodleian Library, in 1860 
its head, and here his marvellous knowledge and 
patient kindliness made him the very ideal of 
the librarian. Already in 1857 he had been sent 
by Sir G. C. Lewis to the East on a tour of 
discovery, which resulted indeed in his finding 
many codices, though the grasping greed of the 
ignorant monks, at last awakened to their value, 
made it impossible to buy them. Coxe held in 
succession several curacies near Oxford, and in 1868 
became rector of Wytham. He was Select preacher 
in 1842, Whitehall preacher in 1868, and in 1878 
presided at the first annual meeting of the Library 
Association at Oxfor<J, Coxe died July 8, 1881. 
Although himself an excellent paleographer ami 
ripe scholar, Coxe did much more for others’ 
reputations than his own. The most important 
of his own works were an edition of Roger of 
Wendover’s Chronicle (5 vols. 1841-44), and of 
Gower’s Vox Clamantis for the Roxburghe Club 
(1850), and his Catalogues of MSS. in the col- 
leges and halls of Oxford (1852), and of the Bod- 
leian MSS. ( 1853-54). See Dean Burgon’s Lives of 
Twelve Good Men ( 1888). 

Coxe, William, historical writer, was born in 
London, 7th March 1747, and from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow in 1768. As tutor to the sons of four persons 
of quality, he spent much of twenty yearn on 
the Continent, where he neglected no opportun- 
ity of collecting information about the countries 
which ho visited. The result appeared in fourteen 
works of travel and history, careful but dull, the 
best known being his History of the Home of 
Austria (1807). He died, a prebendary of Salis- 
bury and Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemerton 
rectory, 16th June 1828. 

Coxswain, oi- Cockswain (pronounced coxn, 
and often abbreviated to cox) t on board ship, is 
the steersman of a boat, and commander of the 
boat’s crew. In boat-racing, the coxswain should 
always by preference be a very light weight. See 
Rowing. 

Coxwcll, Henry Tracey, aeronaut, born in 
1819, at Wouldham, near Rochester, was educated 
for the army, but settled as a surgeon-dentist in 
London. From boyhood be had taken a keen 
interest in ballooning ; in 1844 he became a pro- 
fessional aeronaut, and in 1845 established the 
Aerostatic Magazine . Since then he has made 
some 700 ascents, the most remarkable being that 
of 1862, when lie reached, with Mr Glaisher, a 
height of seven miles. He is author of My Life 
and Ballooning Adventures Cl vols. 1887-88). See 
Balloon. 

Coyote. See Wolf. 

Coypu {Myopotamus coypu), a large rodent in 
the porcupine section of the order. It is the only 
known species of its genus, is common in South 
America on both sides of the Andes, lives (in 
pairs ) in burrows near water, and feeds on aquatic 
plants. The animal measures fnpm one to two feet 
in length, not including the long scaly tail ; the 
general colour is brown varying towards yellow; 
the hind-feet are webbed anti enable the coypus to 
swim well. The mother-animal swims with her 
young on her back, and this habit may have some- 
thing to do, it is suggested, with the peculiar 
position of the teats, which are high up on the 
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abdominal appendages of crabs are solely used for 
reproductive purposes. The two anterior pairs are 
copulatory in the males ; those that persist in the 
females have the eggs attached to them.. The 
abdomen is always larger and broader in the 
females. The nervous system is peculiar in the 
centralisation of the thoracic ganglia into a single 
mass. The alimentary, circulatory, and excretory 
systems do not present any important peculiarities. 


never exceeding nine on each side. The gill-cavity 
is large, especially in the land-crabs. In the 
common shore-crab, the larva leaves the egg as a 
zoiea, after repeated moults becomes a sort of 
hermit-crab-like form known as a Megalona, and 
gradually with broadening shield, loss of abdominal 


Coypu ( Myopotam ns cottpu). 

Spanish name of Nutria, and forms an important 
article of commerce. * 

Cozens, John Robert, water-colour painter, 
was born in England in 1752. He was instructed 
by his father, Alexander Cozens, also known as an 
artist in water-colours, who was one of the two 
natural sons of Peter the Great, by a woman from 
Deptford who accompanied the Czar to Russia. In 
1776 lie visited Switzerland, with It. Payne Knight, 
and in 1783 returned from an extended tour in Italy 
with William Beck ford, who commissioned many 
of the washed drawings which he then executed. 
Among his English subjects are some fine studies 
of trees made in Windsor Forest. In 1794 the 
artist’s mind gave way, and in his later days he 
was befriended by Sir George Beaumont and Dr 
Munro. The date of his death has been usually 
stated as 1799, but there is reason to believe that 
he was alive after 1801. The great qualities of his 
art have commanded the enthusiasm of brother- 
painters. Turner and Girtin copied his drawings, 
and Constable pronounced that 4 his works were all 
poetry,’ that he was 1 the greatest genius that ever 
touched landscape.’ He to some extent extended 
the very limited colour-scheme of previous painters 
in the medium, introducing greater force and 
variety of tinting ; and he substituted for their 
topographical treatment of landscape a rendering 
more imaginative and more perceptive of the 
delicacies of atmospheric effect. In composition, 
his works are singularly large and harmonious, and 
they evince an especial sympathy for nature in her 
moods of placid sublimity. There is a fine series 
of his works in the British Museum Print Room. 

Crab, a popular name legitimately applied to 
any of the short-tailed (Brachyura) division of 
decapod Crustaceans (q.v.). The body is usually 
short and compressed ; the abdomen is short and 
is tucked up beneath the relatively large cephalo- 
thorax ; there are 1 to 4 reduced al>dominal 
appendages, but seldom any tail -paddles ; the 
antennm are short. In the common Shore-crab 
(Careinus vuenas) the carapace is a wide shield, 
broader than long, and bent inwards at the sides ; 
the eyes are stalked, and lie as usual above and in 
front of the antennules, though apparently rather 
external to them ; the antennules have the ear-sac 
lodged in their dilated base; the bases of the 
antenna) are immovable, and the opening of the 
excretory organ at their base has a curious movable 
plate. The hindmost of the foot-jaws or maxilli* 
pedes is in part expanded into a broad plate which 
covers the neighbouring appendages. The great 
claws are generally larger in the male than in the 
female, and thus the market value of the male 
Edible Crab (Cancer pa gur us) is said to be five 
times as great as that of the female. The reduced 



Great Crab (Cancer pagur us). 

appendages, bending up of the abdomen, and modi- 
fication of the anterior limbs becomes a miniature 
adult. f 

General Life, — Crabs feed chiefly on other animals 
l>oth alive and dead. The Swimming Crabs 
( Portunus ) — e. g. P. pelagicns , attack fishes. Cardi - 
.somct carnifex, found in the mangrove swamps 
of the West Indies, is fond of the fruit of a species 
of Anona, but is also notorious for burrowing 
in the cemeteries. The well-known Land-crab 
( Gccareimta ruricola) damages sugar-canes. Many 
crabs are very rapid runnel's, especially the sand 
and land forms ; others are powerful burro wers — 
e.g. the Calling Crab (Gelasimus), which has one 
of its great claws much exaggerated, and carried 
during locomotion over its head in such a way that 
it looks as if it were beckoning ; others again are 
expert swimmers — e.g. our British pelagic Polybius 
hcnsloim, which has a light shell, and four of its 
thoracic appendages flattened for swimming.. In 
reganl to respiration it is worth noticing that the 
land -crabs are so far terrestrial that they are 
liable to be drowned in water. The male crabs 
are usually larger, and sometimes fight with one 
another as well as with other species. In some 
cases (Gelasimus) the bright colour is only 
acquired at the period of reproductive maturity. 
The sexes of the common Shore-crab (Careinus 
mamas ) are said to unite just after the female has 
moulted her hard shell. In all But the land-crabs 
the female carries al>out the eggs till they are 
hatched. 

Habitat. — Almost all crabs are strictly marine 
forms, and the majority frequent shallow water. 
Among the terres trial forms the best known are 
the species of Gecarcinus, swiftly moving nocturnal 
crabs in tropical regions of 'both hemispheres, 
chiefly vegetarian in their diet, migrating in 
companies to the sea for egg-laying purposes. 
The genus Ocypoda includes some land forms, 
and some which produce a shrill noise by rubbing 
the ridged surface of the second-last joint of 
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the right great claw against a sharp edge of 
the second joint. The Calling Crab (Gelasimus) 
makes large burrows, and the male closes the 
mouth of tne hole with its exaggerated great claw. 
The Pea-crabs (Pinnotheres) live inside bivalves 
(Pinna, Mytilus, Mactra, &c.). One species 
(P. veternm) was said by the ancients to nip the 
mollusc when danger threatened, and to receive its 
share of food in return. There is no doubt as to 
the share of food, but no evidence that the crab 
rewards its host. In the genus Telphusa all the 
species live in fresh water in the warm parts of the 
globe. The European species ( T. flumatilis) is 
tolerably common in southern Europe, was known 
to the ancients both in its habit anil edibility, and 
is often figured on Sicilian coins. As regards 
geological distribution , the Braehyura do not 
certainly appear before the upper Jurassic, and 
become gradually more numerous in Cretaceous 
and Tertiary strata. 

Moxdtinh and Amputation. — Like other crusta- 
ceans, crans periodically cast their chitinous and 
limy shells. The moults are most frequent in 
youth, when the rapid growth of the body conflicts 
with the rigidity of the armature. Extra feeding 
may accelerate the process. Before moulting the 
old shell becomes virtually dead, reserve stores are 
used in fresh growth, a new shell begins to form 
within the old, and finally with considerable, and 
sometimes fatal effort, the shell is cast. It is left 
in apparent intactness, a very image of its 
lost tenant. The new suit, which is at first 
soft, requires several hours or days to acquire 
firmness. The loss of internal linings, of stomach 
mill, of the outer covering of the eyes, &«., as 
well as of the entire outer armature, leaves the 
crab very much hors de combat. The period is 
one of great disadvantage to the crabs, not 
only from the fatigue and often fatality of 
the process, but from the state of defenceless 
helplessness in which they are temporarily left. 
In many cases crabs lose their limbs in fighting, 
and they may voluntarily resign them (as in 
Porcellana platgchel ys ) to save their bodies. Sudden 
panic or injury is said to lead to similar self- 
inflicted amputation or ‘ autotomy.’ Like many 
animals lower in the scale, crabs are able to make 
good their injuries, though several moults are 
required to regenerate a limb. 

Masking. — A common habit among crabs is that 
of masking themselves with foreign objects. Thus 
both the European species of Maia ( M. squinado 
and M. verrucosa) are usually overgrown by Algjv, 
Hydroids, and Polyzoa ; the same is true of Pisa ; 
in Inachus the long feet are especially well con- 
cealed by seaweeds our common Stenorhynclms is 
often covered by a 'sponge growth ; the Mediter- 
ranean Dorippc lanata uses its hind-legs to cany 
some living or dead object upon its back, and thus 
very emphatically asserts its innocence ; the common 
Dromia (D. vulgaris) holds sponges on its back in 
similar fashion. See Commensalism. 

Intelligence, — As in several features of their 
structure, so in their intelligence, crabs appear to 
hold the highest place among crustaceans. Mose- 
ley observed how a sand-crab (Ocypoda ippeus) % 
which dreads the sea, dug itself into the sand and 
held on against the undertide of each great wave. 
Romanes refers to the alleged habit of the common 
crab in stationing a hard-shelled individual as 
sentinel during the moulting season. There seems 
to be not a little of the intelligent in some cases 
of crab-commensalism. Darwin has, however, given 
a crowning instance of intelligence which is worth 
many less emphatic. Some shells were thrown 
towards the hole of a burrowing shore-crab (Gela- 
simus). One rolled in, three remained a few inches 
from the mouth. In a few minutes the crab came 


out, bearing the shell which had fallen in, and re- 
moved it to the distance of a foot. ' It then saw 
the three other shells lying near, and evidently 
thinking that they might likewise roll in, carried 
them to the spot where it had laid the first.’ 

Gammon British Forms.— The Common Shore- 
crab ( Carcinus mamas) ; the Great Crab ( Cancer 
jmgut'us), so much eaten; the Slender Spider-crab 
or Slender-beaked Crab ( Stcnwhynchus tenuiros - 
tris) y with very long spider-like legs and bright 



Slender Spider-crab ( Stenorhynchus tenuirostris). 


pink triangular body ; the large Thorny Spider- 
crab ( Maia squinado); the Common Swimming 
Crab (Pori anus variegatus), common on Scotch 
coasts, with the last pair of legs flattened like oar- 
blades; the Velvet Fiddler-crab or Devil-crab (Por- 
tun us puber), with a brown hairy shell; the 
Masked Crab ( Cor gates cassivelaunvs ), with a cara- 
pace marked so as to suggest a mask, often found 
lmried in the sand of English and Welsh coasts; 
the small Four-horned Spider-crab ( Pisa tetraodon); 
the little Pea-crab (Pinnotheres prisum, &c.), inside 
bivalves, are familiar British species. 

Classification . — Crabs are generally classified ac- 
cording to the shape of their cephalothorax into five 
families : ( 1 ) Catometopa, usually quadrangular — 
c.g. Ocypoda, Grapsus, Pinnotheres, Gecarcinus; 
(2) Cyeloinetopa, usually broad, narrowed behind, 
bow-shaped m front — e.g. Telphusa, Cancer, 
Portunus, Carcinus; (3) Oxyrhyncha, triangular, 
pointed in front— e.g. Maia, Pisa, Hyas, Steno- 
rhynchus, Inachus ; (4) Oxystomata, usually round 
—e.g. Calappa, Ilia; (5) tfotopoda, with the last 
or last two pairs of limbs more or less turned back 
— e.g. Dorippe, Porcellana, Lithodes, Dromia. 

See Crustacea, Crayfish, Hermit-crab, Lobster. 
Besides general works mentioned under Crustacea, see 
Balfour’s Embryology ; W. K. Brooks, Handbook of In- 
vertebrate Zoology (Boston, 1882); Frdderioq, Archiv. 
Zoologie Ex per. (1883); Huxley’s Invcrtebi'ates ; Romanes, 
Animal Intelligence (Inter. Sc. Series, 1886); Carus 
Sterne, Weiden vnd Vtnyehen (1886); Woodward, in 
Cassell’s Natural History. 

Crab. Roger, hermit, was bom about 1621 in 
Buckinghamshire, and served for seven years 
(1642-49) in the Parliamentary army. He then 
set up in business as ‘a haberdasher of hats’ at 
Chesham, in his native county. He had imbibed 
the idea that it was sinful to eat any kind of 
animal food, or to drink anything stronger than 
water ; and in 1651, determined to follow literally 
the injunction given to the young man in the 
gospel, he sold off his stock-in-trade, distributing 
the proceeds among the poor, and took up his 
residence in a hut. His food consisted of bran, 
turnip-tops, dock-leaves, and grass. The persecu- 
tions the poor man inflicted on himself caused him 
to be persecuted by others, cudgelled, and put in 
the stocks. He was four times imprisoned for 
sabbath-breaking ami other offences, yet still he 
persisted in his course of life. He puulished The 
English Hermite , Dagon's Downfall , and a tract 
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against Quakerism ; and he died at Bethnal Green, 
11th September 1680. 

Crab-apple is a term applied somewhat vaguely 
to any sour and uncultivated variety, or species of 
apple. Thus Purus spectabilis of shrubberies is 
known as the Chinese Crab, P. prunifolia as the 
Siberian Crab, P. coronaria as the American Crab, 
and P. baccata of North Asia (including cerasifera) 
as the Cherry Crab. More strictly, however, the 
term is applied to the wild varieties of the true apple 
(P. Mat us , var. sulvestris). Of this, again, two 
main varieties are distinguished, one smooth-leaved 
and sour (var. austera ), the other more or less 
woolly-leaved and sweeter ( var. mitis ). The former 
of these may therefore be considered as the crab- 
apple proper. 

Crabbe* George, poet, was born on Christmas 
Eve of 1754, at Aldemirgh, on the Suffolk sea- 
board. His father, 4 salt-master ’ and warehouse- 
keeper, was a clever, strong, violent man ; the 
mother, a meek, religious woman ; and of three 
brothers, one perished captain of a slaver, another 
was lost sight of in Honduras. George, the eldest, 
got some schooling at Bungay and Stowmarket, 
then from 1768 to 1774 was surgeon’s apprentice 
at Wickham-Brook and at Wood bridge. In Iris first 
place he had to help the ploughboy ; in his second 
lie fell in love with Sarah Eliny ( ‘ Mira ’ ), who 
lived with her uncle, a wealthy yeoman, at the old 
moated hall of Parham. A spell of drudgery in 
his father’s warehouse — nine months in London, 
picking up surgery cheaply— some three years' 
struggling practice at Aldeburgh — at last in April 
1780, with £3 in his pocket, Tie sailed again for 
London, resolved to try his fortune in literature. 
Eight years before he had written verses for 
Ivfiebles Magazine ; he had published Inebriety , a 
Poem (Ipswich, 1775) ; and now bis Candidate soon 
found a publisher, unluckily a bankrupt one. A 
season of penury, dire as Chattcrton’s, was borne 
by Orabbe with pious bravery; lie had to pawn 
clothes and instruments; appeals to Lords Thurlow, 
North, Shelburne, met no response ; and early in 
1781 he saw himself threatened with arrest for 
debt, when he made his case known to Burke. 
Forty-one years later he told Lockhart at Edin- 
burgh, how, having delivered the letter at Burke’s 
door, he paced Westminster Bridge all night long 
until daybreak. Burke proved a generous patron ; 
from the hour of their meeting Crabbe was a 
‘ made man. ’ He stayed at Beaconsfield ; he met 
Fox, Johnson, and Reynolds ; Thurlow gave him 
a* bank-note for £100 ; Dodsley brought out his 
Library ; and the very next winter he was ordained 
to the curacy of his native town. He resided 
as domestic chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Bel voir Castle ( 1782-85 ) ; married Miss Elmy (1783 ) ; 
held four livings in Dorset, Leicester, and Lincoln 
shires, but spent thirteen happy yearn in Suffolk, 
at Parham, Great Glemham, and Rendham (1792- 
1805 ) ; returned to Muston, his Leicestershire 
rectory; and his wife having died there in 1813, 
exchanged it the next year for Trowbridge in Wilt- 
shire. His gentle, kindly life, in which botanising 
had given place to fossil -hunting, was broken now 
and again oy visits to London and its best society ; 
he witnessed the Bristol riots (1831), as fifty-one 
years before he had witnessed those of Lord George 
Gordon ; and on 3d February 1832 he died at 
Trowbridge. 

Three novels, -a treatise on botany, and poems 
untold all perished in grand yearly 4 incremations ; ’ 
but still, Crabbe published the Village (1783), The 
Newspaper (1785), The Parish Register (1807), The 
Borough (1810), Tales (1812), and Tales of the Hall 
(1819), for which last and the earlier copyrights 
Murray paid him £3000. Of these poems Words- 

worth wrote in 1832, 4 They will last full afc^ga* 
anything expressed in verse since first they made 
their appearance ; ’ and Jane Austen said Crabbe 
was the only man whom she would care to marry. 
Byron, too, Scott, Jeffrey, Wilson, Lord Tennyson, 
Swinburne, Cardinal Newman, and, above all, 
Edward Fitzgerald, muBt be reckoned among his few 
votaries. 4 Though nature’s sternest painter, yet the 
best,’ Byron verdict upon him, is truer than Horace 
Smith’s, 4 a * Pope in worsted stockings,’ for this 
refers but to the accident of metre— the rhyming 
heroics, which, thirty per diem, Crabbe ground out 
anywhere. Their subject-matter, though, is all 
Crabbe’s own. He is as much the poet of East 
Anglia as Scott of the Borderland or Wordsworth 
of the Lake Country. Its scenery and the life 
of its fisher-folk and peasantry he described 
with a realism greater than Zola’s, if sometimes 
almost as tedious. Zola ! nay, Crabbe has closer 
kinship to Balzac ; and his Btrong, sombre pictures 
of sin and suffering are ever and again lit up with 
homely pathos and shrewd, Dutch-like humour. 

4 The tragic power of Crabbe,’ Mr Swinburne says, 

4 is as much above the reach of Byron, as his singu- 
larly vivid, though curiously limited, insight into 
certain shades of character.’ And in old John 
Murray’s words, 4 Crabbe said uncommon things in 
so common a way as to escape notice ; * surety he 
claims notice from such as rank thought higher 
than expression. 

An admirable Life by his son, the Rev. George Crabbe 
(1785-1857), for twenty-three years vicar of Bredfield, 
Suffolk, is prefixed to Crabbe’s Works (8vols. 1834). See 
also Mr Leslie Stephen’s 4 Hours in a Library* (2d series, 
1875 ) ; Mr Fitzgerald’s Headings in 1 Tates of the Hall ’ 
(1882) ; the essay on Crabbe by Mr W. J. Courthope in 
vol. iii. of Ward’s English Poets (1884) ; and T. E. 
Kebbel’s Crabbe (1888). 

Crab-stones* or Crab’s Eyes. See Cray- 
fish. 

Tracked Heels. From careless grooming, 
washing horses’ legs and imperfectly drying them, 
permitting them to stand in accumulations of filth 
or exposed to draughts, the skin becomes inflamed, 
tender, itchy, thickened, and by-and-by cracked. 

An ichorous and fetid discharge exudes, and lame- 
ness often results. In animals with round awn my 
legs it is sometimes constitutional ; underbred horses 
with rough hairy fetlocks present the majority of 
cases ; white heels, being more delicate, are especi- 
ally affected; whilst the hind limbs, exposed as 
they are to filth and cold, suffer most frequently. 
Cleanse carefully with tepid water ; wash with "a 
diluted solution of Goulard’s Extract, or any other 
mild astringent ; or dress occasionally with oxide 
of zinc ointment. Give, besides, a half-dose of 
physic, and a few mashes, afterwards carrots, 
swedes, or such laxative food, and where the ail- 
ment is persistent, use Diuretics (q.v.). When 
the skin is dry and irritable, poultice and apply 
glycerine before proceeding with astringents. In 
cold weather, and especially when the horse is 
heated, interdict washing the legs; but allow them 
to dry, and then brush off the dirt. 

Tracovienne ( hrakoviak ), the national dance 
of the Polish peasantry around Cracow. It has a 
very marked rhythm in } time, and is often accom- 
panied by singing. The Poles have a multitude of 
little ditties of two lines each, adapted to this 
music and dance. 

Cracow (Pol. Krakov> Ger. Krakau ), a city 
of the Austrian crown-land of Galicia, 259 miles 
NE. of Vienna by rail. It stdnds 672 feet above 
sea-level, in a wine, hill-girt plain on the left bank 
of the Vistula, which here becomes navigable, and 
is spanned by a bridge (1850) leading to Podgorze. 
The old walls have been converted into promenades, . 
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mi a line of detached forts now defends the city, 
list Older portion is a labyrinth of narrow, dark, and 
deserted streets, but contains many fine specimens 
Of Gothic architecture in its churches and other 
edifices ; and some handsome buildings are also to 
be seen in the more modem suburbs. On the 
.Wawel rock, in the midst of the houses, rises the 
old castle of the Polish kings, degraded now to a 
barrack. The neighbouring cathedral (1320-59) is 
a splendid pile, containing the graves of John 
Sobieski, Poniatowski, Kosciusko, and many more 
heroes, with Thorwaldsen’s statue of Christ. The 
university was founded in 1364, by Casimir the 
Great, and reconstituted under the Jagellons in 1394. 
Long the centre of light for Poland, it had decayed 
under Jesuit influence, but was reorganised and 
reopened in 1817, and now is attended by more than 
800 students. It possesses a, library of 150,000 
volumes, and many MSS. of great value in con- 
nection with Polish history. Cracow lias important 
fail's, and* its trade and manufactures (chemicals, 
tobacco, beer, agricultural implements, &c.) have 
of late years greatly revived. Three miles west 
of the city is a grassy mound, 150 feet high, reared 
in 1820-23 to the memory of Kosciusko. It is 
composed of earth taken from all the patriotic 
battle-fields of Poland. The population lias varied 
much at different periods, from 80,000 in the 16th 
century to 10,000 at the end of the 18th, 49,835 in 
1869, and 66,095 in 1880, of whom 20,269 were 
Jews. 

Cracow was founded by Krak, Prince of Poland, 
from whom it derives its name, about the year 700, 
became the capital of Poland in 1320, and continued 
such till 1609, when that honour was transferred to 
Warsaw. It was taken by the Bohemians in 1039, 
by the Tartars in 1241, by the Swedes in 1655 ami 
1702, and by the Russians in 1768. On the third 
partition of Poland, in 1795, it was assigned to 


Austria. From 1809 to 1815 it formed part of the 
duchy of Warsaw. The congress of Vienna estab- 
lished it as a republic, with a territory of 425 sq. m., 
and containing about 140,000 inhabitants, under 
the protectorate of Russia, Prussia, and Austria. 
Internal dissensions between the nobles and the 
common people afforded a pretence for interference, 
and the sympathy shown by the inhabitants of 
Cracow for the cause of Polish independence in 
1830 and following yearn was made the ground of 
the annexation of Cracow to the Austrian dominions 
(1846). See Poland, and the works of Essenwein 
(Leip. 1869) and Miltner (3d ed. Cracow, 1880). 

Crag, a local term given specially to those 
masses of shelly sand which have been used from 
very ancient times in agriculture to fertilise soils 
deficient in calcareous matter. Geologists have 
used it to characterise several groups of strata. 
See Pliocene. 

Crag and Tail, a term used to designate a 
peculiar hill conformation, in which a bold and 
precipitous front exists on one aspect of a hill, 
while the opposite is formed of a sloping declivity. 






Castle Rock, Edinburgh. 

Fine examples of this structure occur in and around 
Edinburgh, where the bold ‘ crag ’ faces the west 
and the ‘tail* slopes towards the east; as, for 
example, the Castle rock, precipitous and unap- 
proachable on every side except to the east. The 


structure owes its origin to the juxtaposition of 
rocks of variable degrees of dumbuity— the harden 
and more durable rocks having resisted denudation, 
and so protected the more readily eroded rocks that 
occur on the lee side of the former.' The crag and 
tail phenomena of central Scotland and other 
regions which have been subjected to extreme 
glaciation (see Glacial Period) is due to glacial 
erosion and accumulation. The crag faces the 
direction from which the ice came, and thus by 
opposing its advance induced excessive erosion 
upon the ground immediately in front. A hollow 
has thus usually been scooped out in this place, 
and continued along either side of the obstruction 
for some little distance. This somewhat crescent- 
shaped hollow is well seen on the west side of 
Edinburgh Castle rock, sweeping round on the 
north by Princes Street Gardens (the old Nor’ 
Loch), and on the south by the valley of the 
Cowgate. The morainic material dragged along 
underneath the ice accumulated in the rear of the 
crag, so that the strata in that position are usually 
covered to a greater or less depth with boulder- 
clay, &c. The High Street of Edinburgh is thus 


built upon morainic materials. 

€raig, John, Scottish Reformer, was bora in 
1512, next year lost his father at Flodden, and was 
educated at St Andrews. He joined the Domini- 
cans there, but fell under suspicion of heresy, and 
after a brief imprisonment (1536) went to Rome. 
Through Cardinal Pole lie gained admission to the 
Dominican convent of Bologna, where be became 
the master of novices ; next a copy of Calvin’s 
Institutes fell in his way, and converted him to 
Protestantism. On 18th August 1559 he was lying 
in the dungeon of the Inquisition, condemned to 
suffer next morning at the stake, when Pope Paul 
IV. died, and the mob broke open the prisons, and 
set the prisoners at liberty. A bandit befriended 
him ; a dog brought him a purse of gold as he was 
wandering helpless through a forest; lie escaped 
to Vienna, and there preached in his friar’s habit, 
one of his hearers being the Archduke Maximilian. 
Presently the new pope, learning his whereabouts, 
demanded his surrender ; but Maximilian gave him 
a safe-conduct, and in 1560 he returned to Scot- 
land. In 1563 he was appointed coadjutor to Knox, 
and with him was accused by the Earl of Bedford 
of having been privy to Rizzio’s murder; in 1567 
he incurred some censure for proclaiming, under 
strong protest, the banns between Queen Mary 
and Botlnvell ; and in 1572 be was sent to 1 illumin- 
ate the dark places ’ in Angus and Aberdeenshire. 
He came back to Edinburgh in 1579 as a chaplain 
to James VI., took a leading part in the church’s 
affairs, and had a share with Melville in the Second 
Book of Discipline. He was the author of the 
‘ Confession of F aitli ’ or first National Covenant, 
‘ subscribed by the king’s majesty and his household 
and sundry others’ at Edinburgh, 28th January 
1580. He withstood the restoration of prelacy ; 
hut his comparative moderation was not seldom 
displeasing to the ‘popes of Edinburgh.’ He died 
12tn December 1600. His Short Sumine of the 
whole Catechisme (1581) has been reprinted in 
fac-simile, with a valuable introductory Memoir by 
T. G. Law (Edin. 1883). 

Craig, Thomas, writer on feudal law, was born 
in 1538, either at Craigfintray ( Aberdeenshire ) or in 
Edinburgh. From St Andrews he passed in 1555 
to the university of Paris, and in 1563 was admitted 
an advocate at the Scottish bar, being next year 
appointed justice-depute of Scotland, and in 1573 
'sneriff-depute of Edinburgh. Whilst head of the 
criminal judicature, he did not neglect the muses, 
as was evidenced by an epithalamium on Queen 
Maiy’s marriage with Darnley and a poem on the 
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birth of James VI. Besides several more Latin 
poems, and the masterly Jus Feudale ( 1608 ; 3d ed. 
1732), by which he is chiefly remembered, he wrote 
three other Latin treatises— on James VI. ’s right 
to succeed to the English throne, on the advisability 
of a union between the two kingdoms, and on the 
homage controversy between Scotland and England. 
He stood high in favour with James, who wanted 
to knight him in 1603, and, on his declining, dis- 

S snsed with the ceremony, but gave him the title. 

e died ‘26th February 1608. See his Life by 1\ F. 
Ty tier (1823). 

Craig-fluke (Pleuronectes eynoglossus ), a flat 
fish in the same genus as Dab, Plaice, and 
Flounder (q.v.). 

Craigleith stone, a siliceous sandstone be- 
longing to the lower carboniferous series, quarried 
at Craigleith, 2 miles W. of Edinburgh, and largely 
used for building in that city, for which it is 
admirably adapted by its purity and durability. 

Crafk, George Lillie, a versatile and indus- 
trious author, born at Kennoway, Fife, in 1798, 
was educated for the church at St Andrews 
University, but, preferring a literary career, came 
to London in 1826, and formed a connection 
with Charles Knight. His first work of importance 
was the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difficulties 
(1831). He also contributed largely to the Penny 
Magazine and Cyclopaedia, and in 1839 became 
editor of the Pictorial History of England, some 
of the most valuable chapters of which were 
written by himself. From these his Sketches of 
the History of Literature and Learning in Eng- 
land (6 vols. 1844) and his History of British 
Commerce (3 vols. 1844) were reprinted. In 1849 
Craik was appointed to the chair of History and 
English Literature in Queen’s College, Belfast, 
a situation which he occupied till his death on 
25th June 1866. His other works include Spenser 
(1845), Bacon (1846-47), Romance of the Peerage 
(1848-50), The English of Shakespeare (1856), 
History of English Language and Literature 
(1861; 9th abridged ed. 1883). — His youngest 
daughter, Georgina Marion Craik, bom in London 
in 1831, began to write at nineteen, and had 
published more than two dozen novels up till 1888. 

Craik, Mrs. Dinah Maria Mulock, well known 
as the author of John Halifax, Gentleman, was 
born at Stoke-upon-Trent in 1826. She early 
took the burden of supporting an ailing mother 
and two younger brothers, and wrote stories for 
fashion-books, as well as for graver publications. 
Her first serious appearance as a novelist was in 
1849, with her story The Ogilmcs , which was 
followed by Olive, The Head of the Family , and 
Agatha's Husband. But she never surpassed or even 
equalled her domestic novel John Halifax ( 1 857 ), 
which has had, and still continues to have an 
extraordinary popularity, and has been translated 
into French, German, Italian, Greek, and Russian. 
The scene is laid at Tewkesbury, where a marble 
medallion has been placed to her memory in the 
abbey. A pension of £60 a year, awarded to her 
in 1864, she set aside for authors less fortunate 
than herself. In 1865 she married Mr George Lillie 
Craik, a partner in the publishing house of Mac- 
millan & Co. (nephew of the subject of the pre- 
ceding article, and spent a period of quiet happi- 
ness and successful literary industry at her home, 
Corner House, Shortlands, Kent, where she died 
1 2th October 1887. Much of Mrs Craik’s verse 
is collected in Thirty Years' Poems (1881). She 
wrote a good deal for the magazines, and produced 
in all forty-six works, viz.— fourteen more novels, 
and several volumes of prose essays, including A 
Wovmn's Thoughts about Women (1858), and Con- 
cerning Men , and other Papers (1888). See I 


Mrs Oliphant’s sketch in Macmillan* 8 Magazine 
(1887). 

Crall, an antique little coast- town in the 4 East 
Neuk ’ of Fife, 2* miles WSW. of Fife Nest,. 10 
SE. of St Andrews, and 43 NE. of Edinburgh by 
rail. There is a fragment of a castle of David I, ; 
and the church, which was made collegiate in 1517, 
is an interesting Second Pointed structure. John 
Knox here preached his ‘idolatrous sermon,* 9th 
June 1559; and in 1648, James Sharp was ap- 
pointed minister. The fishing is not what it once 
was, and the harbour has little trade ; but Crail 
is a pleasant summer-resort. It was made a royal 
burgh in 1306, and unites with the other six St 
Andrews burghs to return one member to parlia 
ment. Pop. ( 1861 ) 1238 ; ( 1881 ) 1148. 

Crake* . See Corn-crake. 


Craillb^, a genus of Cruciferre, having a pod 
(silieula) of two unequal joints, of which the 
upper is globose and one-seeded, the lower 
abortive. 0. maritima is well knowft as Sea- 
kale (q.v.). C. tartarica , of Eastern Europe, 
with much divided leaves and a great ilesliy 
root, is cultivated in Roumania as cauliflower, 
and its root is eaten either boiled or in salads. 


Cramer, Johann Baptist, pianist, was born 
at Mannheim in 1771, the son of Wilhelm Cramer 
(J 745-99), a musician of repute, who settled in 
London in 1772. From 1788 the son undertook 
concert tours on the Continent, and gained a high 
reputation as a facile and expressive performer. 
He founded the musical publishing firm which 
bears his name in 1828, and after some years* 
residence in Paris, died in London, 16th April 
1858. Most of his compositions aro^now forgotten, 
but his series of Studies is a work of* importance. 

Cramp is a word applied to muscular contrac- 
tions of an irregular kind, in a somewhat variable 
wav. 

( 1 ) In its common use, it denotes an involuntary 
and painful contraction of a voluntary muscle or 
group of muscles. It is most apt to occur when a 
muscle has been fatigued ; though any muscle may 
be affected, those of the calves most often sutter. 
It is especially common in pregnant women and 
persons of a gouty diathesis, and is a prominent 
feature in some diseases, especially cholera. There 
is no specific for preventing it ; each case must be 
treated on its merits. The contraction and accom- 
panying pain is usually cut short if the affected 
muscle be stretched—- e.g. in the case of the calf- 
muscles, the knee must be straightened and the 
foot bent up as far as possible towards the Trent of 
the leg, to lengthen the affected muscles to the 
utmost, and similarly with other cases. 

(2) Writer's Cramp is the commonest and best 
known of a group of diseases called trade spawns. 
The person affected can use his fingers for any 
purpose, even the most delicate manipulations, so 
long as he does not attempt to write ; but when- 
ever he does so, the muscles refuse to obey his 
will, and the pen either drops from his hand 
or executes spasmodic purposeless movements. 
Similar conditions may occur in telegraphists and 
pianists— in fact, in any case where frequent and 
continued use of particular muscular actions is 
necessary. These distressing and troublesome 
affections have recently been cured in some cases 
by means of Massage (q.v.) and systematic gym- 
nastic exercises of the affected parts. 

(3) Bather's Cramp. — A good swimmer, while 
bathing, is seen to throw up his arms, perhaps is 
heard to cry out once, and then sinks to rise no 
more. It is said that ‘ bather’s cramp * has been 
the cause of his death. This phrase, however, 
is merely an apology for ignorance : what has 
happened, and whether it is the same in all 
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apparently similar cases is as yet quite uncertain. 
Cramp, in the ordinary sense, of one or more 
limbs, though very embarrassing and alarming, 
would not be so disastrous to a practised swimmer 
as to make him sink without a struggle ; and, 
though common in bathers, cannot be accepted as 
the cause of all the fatal accidents like that 
described above. Of other theories advanced, the 
most probable is that sudden failure of the heart's 
action, a partial or total faint, is the cause of the 
calamity, at least in very many cases. A sudden 
plunge into cold water by itself causes some strain 
upon the heart; and swimming, about the most 
severe of all forms of exercise, increases its work 
very greatly — sometimes, it is easy to believe, 
beyond safe limits. The recorded experience of 
some who have narrowly escaped death from this 
cause makes it appear extremely probable that it 
is the real explanation of at least some of these 
sod accidents. No one when out of practice should 
attempt a long swim in cold water ; and persons 
with weal? hearts should be especially careful to 
avoid fatiguing themselves when bathing. 

Cramp Rings were rings which were sup- 
posed to cure cramp and the ‘falling-sickness.’ 
They are said to have originated as far back as 
the middle of the 11th century, in a ring presented 
by a pilgrim to Edward the Confessor, which, 
after that ruler’s death, was preserved as a relic 
in Westminster Abbey, and was applied for the 
cure of epilepsy and cramp. Hence appears to 
have arisen the belief that rings blessed by English 
sovereigns were efficacious in such cases ; ami the 
custom of blessing for distribution large numbers 
of cramp rings on Good Friday continued to exist 
down to the time of Queen Mary. The accom- 
plished Lord Berners, ambassador to Spain in 
Henry VIII. ’s time, writes from Saragossa to 
Cardinal Wolsey : ‘ If your grace remember me 
with some crampe ryngs ye shall doo a thing 
muche looked for ; and 1 trust to bestow thaym 
well with Goddes grace.’ The metal the rings 
were composed of was what formed the king’s 
offering to the cross on Good Friday, usually 
either gold or silver. The superstitious belief in 
the curative property of cramp rings made out of 
certain pieces of silver obtained in particular ways 
still lingers in some districts of England. 

Craii (Gaelic), a measure of capacity in Scot- 
land for herrings when just taken out of the net. 
It amounts to 371 imperial gallons, and comprises 
about 750 herrings on an average. 

Cranach, Lucas, a celebrated German painter, 
so named from Kronach in the bishopric of Bam- 
berg, Upper Franconia, where he was born, 4th 
October 1472. Little is known of his early life, but 
he seems to have been instructed by his father, and, 
ppssiblv, by Matthew Grundewakl ; to have resided 
m Gotlia, where he married Barbara Brengbier; 
and to have accompanied Frederick the Wise, 
Elector of Saxony, to the Holy Land in 1493. 
Certainly he was befriended by that prince, and 
was his court-painter at Wittenberg, an appoint- 
ment which he received in 1508, along with a 
patent of nobility, and the ‘motto,’ or kleinod , of 
a crowned and winged serpent, with which he 
marked his subsequent works, instead of (some- 
times in combination with) the initials which he 
had previously used. Monopolies for printing and 
the sale of medicine were also bestowed upon him. 
The house in which he earned on his manifold 
occupations was standing at Wittenberg till 1871, 
and liis importance in the town may be gathered 
from the fact that in 1537, and again in 1540, he 
was elected a burgomaster. In 1509 he accom- 
panied an embassy to the Emperor Maximilian, 
and while in the Netherlands he portrayed the 
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prince, afterwards Charles V., then a boy of nine. 
After the death of the Elector Frederick in 1525, 
he was continued in his official position by his 
brother, and also by his successor, John Frederick 
the Magnanimous, whose captivity at Augsburg 
the artist shared, and whose release he is believed 
to have procured from the emperor in 1552. He 
returned with his master to Weimar, and died 
there on 16th October of the following year. The 
superiority of his earlier works, both m painting 
ana engraving, is doubtless to be accounted for by 
the fact that in later life the pressure of numerous 
commissions necessitated the assistance of his 
sons, and of many other pupils. His paintings, 
executed in oils on panel, include sacred and a few 
classical subjects, hunting-scenes, and portraits. 

His drawing is commonly hard and defective, hut 
his colouring is rich, warm, and effective, and a 
certain homely earnestness, sometimes mingled 
with humour, characterises his productions. A 
quaint portrait of a girl in an elaborate costume 
from his hand is in the National Gallery, London. 
He was closely associated with the German Re- 
formers, many of whom were portrayed by himself 
and his pupils. Figures of Luther and Melanchthon, 
and the painter himself, are introduced in his 
‘ Crucifixion ’ in the Stadtkirehe, Weimar, a work 
engraved in Waagen’s Handbook of Painting (ed. 
of 1874), and usually regarded as the artist’s most 
important composition. Three of his copper en- 
gravings, dated 1519, 1520, and 1521, represent 
Luther ; and among his other principal works with 
the burin are ‘ The Penitence of St John Chrysos- 
tom ’ ( 1509 ), and a, portrait of the Elector Frederick. 
His wood-engravings are more numerous, including 
‘The Passion,’ 15 cuts ; ‘ The Martyrdom of the 
Apostles,’ 12 cuts; and ‘The Wittenberg Hagi- 
ology,’ 119 cuts. He had three sons, all of whom 
were painters. — The second of them, Lucas, the 
younger, born 1515, was a burgomaster of Witten- 
l>crg. He painted in the manner of his father, and 
then- works are difficult to distinguish, especially 
as both artists used a similar mark. According to 
Schuchardt, however, in the productions of the son 
the crowned serpent appears with the wings folded, 
instead of erect as in those of the father. His 
‘Crucifixion,’ or ‘Nativity,* and a picture of ‘The 
Lord’s Vineyard,’ symbolical of the progress of the 
Reformation, are m the Stadtkirehe at Witten- 
berg, and his works may also be studied in Berlin, 
Munich, and at Dresden, where are his portraits 
of the Electors Maurice and Augustus, and a 
‘ Crucifixion.’ He died at Wittenberg in 1586. 

Cranberry ( Oxy coccus ), a north temperate 
and arctic genus of small evergreen shrubs of the 
order Ericaceae (sub-order Vaccinetc). The only 
British species ( O . palustris , formerly Vaccinium 
Ox y coccus ) grows in peaty bogs and marshy 
grounds, and is a small wiry shrivo with creeping 
thread-like branches, and small oval leaves rolled 
back at the edges. Large quantities of the fruit, 
which is chiefly used for making tarts, are collected 
in some parts of Britain, as also in Germany and 
other European countries, although the draining of 
bogs has now made it scarce where it was once 
lentiful. The berries are an excellent antiscor- 
utic, and hence furnish an excellent addition to 
sea stores. Wine is made from them in Siberia, 
and a beverage made from them is sold in the 
streets of St Petersburg. — The American Cran- 
berry (0. rnacrocarpa) is of similar distribution, 
but is a larger and more upright plant, with bigger 
leaves and berries. The Denies are not now col- 
lected by means of a rake, but by hand, as the 
former method bruises them. Large quantities are 
exported to Europe, and the berries are also im- 
ported into Britain from Russia and other parts of 
northern Europe. Both kinds may be cultivated in 
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gardens, in a peat-soil kept very moist or round the 

margin of a pond.— The berries of the Red Whortle- 
berry or Cowberry ( Vaccinium VitisJdcea ) are sold 
under the name of cranberries in Aberdeen and 



Cranberry ( Oxycoccus palustris) : 
u, flower ; b, fruit. 


other places, and are used in the same way. — The 
Tasmanian Cranberry is the fmit of Astroloma 
humifusuniy a pretty little trailing Epacridaceous 
shrub ; while in Australia the same name is given 
to other plants of the same order, notably Styphelia 
asv.endens and Lissanthc sapidct. 

Craiibornc. Viscount, the courtesy title of 
the eldest son oi the Marquis of Salisbury. 

Cranbrook, a pleasant little market-town in 
the Weald of Kent, 46 miles SE. of London. It 
has a fine Perpendicular church, and a large trade 
in hops. From the 14th to the 17th century it was 
the centre of the broadcloth manufacture intro- 
duced by the Flemings. Pop. of parish ( 1881 ) 4216. 
See Tarbutt’s An tut h of Cranbrook (1875). 

Cranbrook. Gathornk Gathorne-Haudv, 
Viscount, was born 1st October 1814, at Bradford, 
the son of John Hardy, Esq., of Dunstall Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. Educated at Shrewsbury and at Oriel 
College, Oxford, where he took his li.A. in 1837, he 
was called to the bar in 1840, and in 1856, after un- 
successfully contesting Bradford nine years earlier, 
was returned as a Conservative by Leominster. In 
1865 he defeated Mr Gladstone in the celebrated 
Oxford University election ; in 1878 he was raised to 
the peerage as Viscount Cranbrook. lie was Under- 
secretary of State for the Home Department ( 1858- 
59), President of the Poor-law Board (1866-67), 
Home Secretary (1867-68), War Secretary (1874- 
78), Secretary of State for India (1878-80), and 
Lord President of the Council (1885-89). 

Crane ( Grits), a genus of birds in the order 
Grallatores, the type of the family Gruida*. This 
family differs from herons, storks, &c. # in having 
the hind-toe placed higher on the leg than the front 
ones, and in certain characters of bill and skull. 
The members are also less addicted to marshy 
places, and feed not only on animal, but, to a con- 
siderable extent, on vegetable food. The cranes 
are all large birds, long legged, long necked, long 
billed, and of powerful wing. Some of them per- 
form great migrations, and fly at a great height in 
the air. Some twelve species are known, mostly 
in the pahcarctic region, but also in Asia, Australia, 
and America. Unlike other Grallatores, the young 
cranes are helpless and require to be fed. Only 
two eggs are laid. — The Common Crane ( G. cinerea) 
breeds in the northern parts of Europe and Asia, 
retiring in winter to tropical or subtropical regions. 
Flocks of cranes periodically pass over the southern 
and central countries of Europe, uttering their loud 


harsh cries in the air, and occasionally alighting to 
seek food in fields or marshes. The crane, when 
standing, is about f6ur feet in height ; the prevail- 
ing colour is ash-gray; the bead bears bristly 
feathers, and has a naked crown, reddish in /the 
male ; the bill, whioh is longer than the head, is 
reddish at the root, dark green at the apex; the 
feet are blackish 4 ; the tail is short and straight. 
They are very stately birds, though their habit of 
bowing and dancing is often grotesque. The cover- 
ing feathers of the wings are elongated, reaching 
beyond the ends of the primaries, and their webs 
are unconnected ; they are varied and tipped with 
bluish black, and are the well-known plumes once 
much used in ornamental head-dresses. The visits 
of the crane to Britain are now very rare, although 
in former times they were comparatively frequent. 
It feeds on roots, seeds, &c., as well as on worms, 
insects, reptiles, and even some of the smallest 



Crane ( Grus cinerea). 


quadrupeds. The flesh is much esteemed. Cranes 
use their bill as a dagger, and when wounded are 
dangerous to the eyes of a rash assailant. They 
may be readily tamed in captivity and exhibit great 
sagacity. — The Whooping Crane (G. americana) is 
considerably larger than the common crane, which 
it otherwise much resembles except in colour ; its 
plumage, in its adult state, is pure white, the tips 
of the wings black. It spends the winter in the 
southern parts of North America. In summer it 
migrates far northwards, but rather in the interior 
than the eastern parts of the continent. — To the 
crane family belong also the Demoiselles-— e.g. 
Anthropoidcs virgo , from southern Europe to central 
Asia, and the Ethiopian Balearic Cranes — e.g. 
Jialeitrica pavonina. See Blyth, Natural History 
of the Cranes { 1881). 

Crane, a machine for lifting weights, worked 
either by hand, or by steam, or by hydraulic power. 
The most common hand form consists of an upright 
revolving post and a projecting arm (usually at an 
angle of about 45° ), the jib with a fixed pulley at 
its extremity. The lifting chain or rope is secured 
to the weight, passes over the fixed pulley, and then 
round a drum or cylinder ; suitable toothed-wheel 
gearing worked by a handle revolves this drum, and 
thus winds up or unwinds the rope or chain, and so 
raises or lowers the weight, while at the same time 
the effort applied by the men at the handles is 
greatly magnified— namely, disregarding frictional 
losses, in the same proportion that the peripheral 
speed of the handles is reduced by the geanngin- 
terposed between handle axis and drum axis. The 
revolving motion of the upright post enables the 
load to be deposited at any point within the sweep 
of the jib. It is often arranged that the jib Bhau 
be hollow ; the chain then passes down it, and there 
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the ordinary crane the form of the jib or the tie 
interferes with the usual height of lift. 

Whenever much hoisting or heavy work has to be 
done, steam or hydraulic power is always used ; the 
cranes are then either stationary or portable, the 
latter type being used whenever it is more con- 
venient to move the crane to its work than the con- 
verse. The stationary power cranes differ from the 
hand ones mainly in their vastly greater power, and 
consequently greater size and complexity of gear- 
ing ; where steam is used there aro generally two 
direct-acting steam-cylinders, which replace the 
two handles worked tiy hand. The very powerful 
stationary cranes used in docks capable of lifting 
50 to 75 tons are examples of this kind ; they are 
always mounted on massive foundations, and so 
arranged as to sweep a whole circle. Hydraulic 
power is very largely used in cranes for these 
places and in great steel works ; they are simpler 
m construction, a good deal of gearing being done 
away with ; the water in the operating cylinder 
is always under great pressure, usually 700 lb. 
on the square inch. In the hydraulic cranes 
originally introduced by Sir William Armstrong 
& Co., the power given out by the hydraulic 
cylinder is reduced by using systems of pulleys in 
the inverse order, the lifting cliain being attached 
to the cylinder, then passing over a pulley fixed to 
the head of the ram, then round other fixed pulleys, 
and so up to the fixed pulley at jib end, the effect 
1>eing to increase the motion of the ram, and so 
secure very rapid lifts at the expense of using 
more power. In one very ingenious steam crane 
(Morrison's) the post of the crane is hollow, and 
forms the steam-cylinder, in which works a piston 
with flexible piston-rod — namely, the lifting cliain ; 
this form is very steady and very readily slewed. 

Portable cranes are mounted on plain railway 
trucks, either of wood or iron. This truck carries 
firmly attached to it a central post, the whole of 
the rest of the crane being cameo on a strong base- 
plate capable of revolving round this post as a 
pivot, the boiler being so placed (often standing on 
its own feed- water tank) on this base-plate that it 
forms a counterbalance to the weight to be lifted. 
The boiler is always of the vertical type, and 
very simple in its internal arrangements of tubes 
( see fig. ), because it often has to work with very 
dirty iced -water. The gearing is usually carried 
by A frames bolted to the base-plate ; the engine, 
having generally two small direct-acting steam- 


cylinders, is easily reversed; by means of gearing 
and clutches, which are operated by the man in 
charge of the crane by Iiand or root levers, the 
engine can perform the following operations : 
( 1 ) Lower or raise the outer end of the jib ; (2) 
slew the crane— i.e. the baseplate and all it 
carries; (3) propel the truck along the rails; 
(4) hoist the loads. For the last three opera- 
tions the gearing is generally #o arranged that 
there are two speeds, a quick and a slow, either 
of which can be used, depending on the work to 
be done. The figure shows a very common type 
of this kind, which will lift from 5 to 7 tons, 
according to the position of the jib. For the 
maximum load the chain end is often attached 
to end of jib, and then round a hanging-block, 
and so up to fixed pulley at jib end, thus doub- 
ling pull on chain. For the same purpose as the 
ordinary crane are used contrivances known as 
derricks, which consist essentially of a mast or 
tripod with a long cross-boom at the top, tied to 
the mast by guys ; pulley-blocks attached to one 
arm of the boom form the means of lifting. 
They are a good deal used in America for 
very heavy work, such as raising wrecks, bridge- 
building, &c. They readily lend themselves for 
use as floating-cranes, since by making the vessel 
carrying them in watertight compartments which 
can be filled, it is a very easy matter to counter- 
balance the load. 

Crane, Thomas Frederick, a learned folk- 
lorist, was born in New York city, July 12, 1844. 
He was educated at the public school and aca- 
demy of Ithaca, Now York ; and graduated at the 
college of New Jersey (Princeton} in 1864; A.M. 
in 1867 ; and Ph.I)., camct honoris, in 1874. He 
was appointed assistant- professor of Modern Lan- 
guages in Cornell University in 1868, professor of 
Spanish ami Italian there in 1872, and professor of 
Romance Languages in 1881. Professor Crane baa 
contributed a large number of articles to the North 
American Review, International Review, Harper's 
Magazine , Lipjrincott's Magazine , and The Nation 
on folklore and the literary history and philology 
of the Romance languages, especially during the 

i ieriod of the middle ages. Since his article on 
talian folk -tales in the North American Review 
for July 1876, he has devoted much attention to 
the subject of the origin and diffusion of popular 
tales, and was one of the founders of the American 
Folklore Society (1888). Among his books are 
Italian Popular Tales ( Boston, 1885); Le Roman - 
tisme Franqais (New York, 1887); and an edition 
(1889), for the English Folklore Society, of the 
Exempla or illustrative stories contained in the 
sermones vnlgares of Jacques de Vitr6, Bishop of 
Acre (died 1240), containing the Latin text, trans- 
lation into English, elaborate notes on the origin 
and diffusion of the individual stories, and an in- 
troduction on the lifo of the author, and the use 
of illustrative stories in medieval sermons, &c. 
Professor Crane’s Italian Popular Tales forms, 
from its extent, its scientific accuracy, and the 
wide learning of its notes, one of the most im- 
portant of recent contributions to storiology. 

Crane, Walter, subject-painter, was born at 
Liverpool, 15th August 1845, the son of an artist, 
Thomas Crane ( 1808-59). He himself was trained 
as an artist, and his earlier as well as much of his 
later work consists of book -illustrations. Among 
these may be named his series of ‘ Toy-books * 
(1869-75), ‘The Baby’s Opera’ (1877), and ‘The 
Sirens Three,’ in which last the poem as well as 
the designs was his work. In 1862 he began to 
exhibit paintings at the Royal Academy, showing 
in that year ‘ The Lady of Sbalott ; ’ and he was a 
constant contributor to the Grosvenor Gallery from 
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its foundation in 1877 till 1888. His pictures nearly 
always deal, in a somewhat decorative and archaic 
fashion, with subjects of an imaginative nature, 
such as ‘The Itiddle of the Sphinx* (1887). He 
has also produced many very delicate and refined 
landscape subjects in water-colours ; and has 
designed wall-papers and interior decorations. In 
1888 he was elected a member of the Royal Society 
of Painters in Water-colours. 

Crane-fly* See Daddy Long-legs. 
Crane’s-bill* See Geranium. 

Crailjgranorc (properly Kodnngalur ), a town 
in Cochin state, on the west coast of southern 
India. It stands on one of the openings of the great 
Cochin backwater, 18 miles N. of Cochin town ; 
pop. about 10,000. The place is of great historical 
interest. It is the traditional scene of St Thomas’s 
labours. The Syrian Christians were certainly 
established here before the 9th century, and the 
Jews’ settlement was probably still earlier. Pos- 
sessed by the Portuguese, it was taken from them 
by the Dutch in 1661 ; was seized by Tippoo in 
1776, retaken, sold, and destroyed and abandoned 
by Tippoo in 1789. 

Craniology* See Skull, Ethnology. 

Crank, in Machinery, is a lever or arm on a 
shaft, driven by hand (e.g. a winch-handle), or by 
a connecting-rod, its object being to convert recip- 
rocating motion into rotary motion. Engine-cranks 
which convert the to and fro motion of the piston 
into continuous rotation of crank-shaft are con- 
nected to the piston-rod end by the connecting-rod. 
They are, when single, of steel, wrought-irbn, or 
cast-iron, the crank in this ease being either a 
simple ann, enlarged at one end to lit over the 
shaft, and with a pin at the other end embraced by 
the rod end (fig. 1) ; or else a disc centred on the 
shaft, with crank-pin as before (fig. 2). This last 
fonn is well balanced. When double, as is usual in 
large engines (fig. 3), they are now often built up 




of steel, the two arms being shrunk on to the shaft, 
and pin on to them. In two positions during each 
turn, a connecting-rod exerts no power of rotation. 
These are when rod A and crank -arms B are par- 
allel (as in fig. 3 and opposite position ), and are the 
deoil centres ; all the push or pull of the rod only 
causes pressure on shaft-bearings. To carry the 
crank over these points either a heavy wheel (fly- 
wheel) is attached to the shaft, which stores up 
energy during other parts of the revolution, ana 
gives it out at these points, or else two or more 
cranks are so placed on the shaft that when one is 
on its dead centre, the others are exerting nearly 
their maximum effort, which is when rod and crank 
are at right angles. 

Cranmer, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was born of a good old family at Aslacton, Not- 
tinghamshire, 2d July 1489. He learned his 
grammar of 1 a rude parish clerk,’ a ‘ marvellous 
severe and cruel schoolmaster,’ who seems to have 
permanently cowed his spirit ; still, his father 
trained him in all manly exercises, so that even 


r as primate he feared not to ride the roughest horse, 
! anti was ever a keen hunter. By his widowed 
mother he was sent in 1503 to Jesus College, 
i Cambridge, where in 1510 he obtained a fellowship. 
He forfeited it by his marriage with ‘ black Joan ’ 
of the Dolphin tavern, but regained it on her death 
in childbed before the year’s grace was up; and 
taking orders in 1523, proceeded D.D., and became 
a divinity tutor. During the quarter of a century 
that he resided at Cambridge he did not greatly 
distinguish himself ; Erasmus never so much as 
mentions him ; he was just a clever, harcl-reading 
college don. 

But in the summer of 1529 the plague was raging 
in Cambridge, and CranmeY removed with two 
pupils to Waltham. Here he met Fox and Gardi- 
ner, the king’s almoner and secretary ; and their 
talk turning on the divorce, Cranmer suggested 
that Henry might satisfy his conscience of the 
nullity of his first marriage by an appeal to 
the universities of Christendom. The suggestion 
pleased Henry ; ho exclaimed, ‘ Who is this Dr 
Cranmer? I will speak to him. Marry ! I trow 
he has got the right sow by the ear.’ £>o Cranmer 
became a counsel in the suit. He was appointed a 
royal chaplain and archdeacon of Taunton ; was 
attached to the household of Anne Boleyn’s father 
(Anne at the time being Henry’s paramour); 
penned a treatise to promulgate his view ; and 
was sent on two embassies, to Italy in 1530, and 
to Germany in the middle of 1532. At Rome the 
pope made him grand penitentiary of England ; 
at Nuremberg he had married a niece of the Re- 
former Osiander — a marriage uncanonical but not 
then illegal- when a royal summons reached him 
to return as Warham’s successor in the see of 
Canterbury. He sent his wife secretly over, and 
himself following slowly, was consecrated on 30th 
March 1533, four days after the arrival of the 
eleven customary bulls from Rome. He took the 
oath of allegiance to the pope, with a protest that 
he took it 4 for form sake/ and with, as was usual, 
a contradictory oath of allegiance to the king. 

That Henry looked for a pliable judge in Cranmer 
no man could doubt, least of all Cranmer himself, 
who in May pronounced Catharine’s marriage null 
and void ah initio , and Anne’s, four months earlier, 
valid ; and who in September stood godfather to 
Anne’s daughter Elizabeth. It was the same through- 
out the entire reign. Cranmer annulled Henry’s 
marriage with AmieBoleyn( 1536 ), divorced him from 
Anne of Cleves (1540), informed him of Catharine 
Howard’s prenuptial frailty, and strove to coax her 
into confessing it ( 1541 ). ’ Sometimes he raised a 
voice of timid entreaty, on Anne Boleyn’s behalf, 
on Cromwell’s ; still, if Henry said they were 
guilty, guilty they needs must be. He did what 
he dared to oppose the Six Articles (1539), natur- 
ally, since by one of them the marriage of priests 
was rendered felony, punishable with death ; but 
he failed to stick to lus opposition, and sent away 
his own wife to Germany, whence he did not recall 
her till 1548. 

A kindly, humane soul, yet he was not ahead of 
his compeers— More, for instance, or Calvin— in the 
matter of religious toleration. We cannot acquit 
him of complicity in the burning of Frith and 


for denying the 
1533r38), of Friii 


Lambert for denying the doctrine of Transubstan- 
tiation (1533r38), of Friar Forest for upholding 
the papal supremacy (1538), of two Anabaptists, 
a man and a woman (1538), of Joan Bocher for 
denying Christ’s humanity (1550), and of a Dutch 
Arian ( 1551 ). In the death, however, of Anne 
Askew (q.v.) he seems to have borne no part ; nor 
is there one word of truth in Foxe’s legend that he 
coerced Edward YI. into signing the warrant for 
Joan Bocher’s execution, with the dissolution 
of the monasteries he had little to do; but he 
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bestirred himself in promoting the translation of 
the Bible (q.v.) and a service-book, in curtailing the 
number of holy days, in the suppression of the cult 
of St Thomas of Canterbury, and in negotiating an 
eirenicon with foreign Reformers. On the path, 
indeed, towards Protestantism, he was ever in 
advance of Henry VIII., though to Henry he 
surrendered his right of private judgment as com- 
pletely as ever Ultramontane to Pope. Thus, 
writing in 1540 on the sacraments, he could wind 
up a thesis with ‘This is mine opinion and 
sentence at this present, which nevertheless I do 
not temerariously define, but remit the judgment 
thereof wholly unto your majesty.’ Henry repaid 
him with implicit confidence, anti twice saved him 
from the plots of his enemies (1543-45). 

On 28th January 1547 Henry died, and Cranmer 
sang mass of requiem for bis soul. He had been 
slowly drifting into Protestantism ; but now the 
inrusliing tide swept him onward through Jill those 
religious ghanges by which the mass was converted 
into a communion — changes stereotyped in the 
Second Prayer-book of 1552. See England 
( Church of ), Prayer-book, Articles, II omiliks, 
Catechism. During this as during the preceding 
reign he meddled little with affairs of state, though 
he was one of the council of regency. What Tie 
did do was not too creditable. In gross violation 
of the canon law he signed Seymour’s death- 
warrant; he had a chief hand in the deposition 
and imprisonment of Bishops Bonner, Gardiner, 
and Day ; and Avon over by the dying hoy -king's 
pleading, he reluctantly subscribed the instrument 
diverting the succession from Mary to Lady Jane 
Grey (1553). Herein he Avas guilty of conscious 
perjury, yet, the twelve days’ reign over, he 
made no attempt to flee. On the contrary, he was 
roused to an outburst of indignation, rare with 
him, by a report that he had ottered to restore the 
mass, Iiad indeed restored it at Canterbury. In 
the heat of the moment he dashed off a letter, 
denouncing that report as a lie of the devil, which 
letter, unrevised, being prematurely circulated, on 
14th September Cranmer was sent to the Tower, on 
13th November Avas arraigned for treason, and, 
pleading guilty, was condemned to die. If he had 
oecn executed on that sentence, little could have 
been urged against his executioners, but he was 
reserved to be tried as a heretic, and, perchance, to 
recant his heresy. In March 1554 he Avas removed 
with Kidley and Latimer, to Bocardo, the common 
.gaol at Oxford. He bore himself bravely and dis- 
creetly in a scholastic disputation, as also upon 
his trial before the papal commissioner, whose 
jurisdiction he refused to recognise. In October 
from the gaol lie Avitnessed Latimer’s and Ridley’s 
martyrdom ; in December judgment avos pro- 
nounced against him; and on 14th February 1550 
he was formally degraded, stripped of the mock 
vestments in which they had arrayed him. And 
noAV in rapid succession lie signed form after form 
of recantation, seven in $11, each more submissive 
than its predecessor. The last lie transcribed on 
the morning of 21st March, and forthwith they 
brought him to St Mary’s Church. If not before, 
he learned at least now from the sermon that he 
must burn ; anyhow, when they looked for him to 
read his recantation, instead he retracted all that 
• for fear of death ’ his hand had Avritten ‘ contrary 
to the truth.* With a cheerful countenance he 
then hastened to the stake, and, fire being put to 
him, thrust his right hand into the flame, ana kept 
it there, crying : ‘ This hath offended ! Oh this 
unworthy hand !’ Very soon he was dead. 

Among Crannier’s forty-tAVO writings, the chief 
>of which have been edited by the Rev. H. Jenkyns 
(4 vols. 1833) and the Rev. J. E. Cox (2 vols. 
Parker Society, 1844-40), may be noticed his 


prefaces to the Bible ( 1540 ) and the First Prayer- 
Dook (1549); the Reformatio Leaum Ecclesiadi- 
carum—\m revision, happily abortfre, of the 
Canon LaAv (q.v.)— first published in 1571 ; and A 
Defence of the True ana Catholic Doctrine of the 
Sacrament ( 1550). 

See Narratives of the Reformation , edited by J. G. 
Nichols (Camden Society, 1859), with a sketch of Cran- 
mer by Ralph Morioe, his secretary ; Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments ; Cooper’s Athena: Cantabriyienses (1868]; 
Mr Gairdner’s article in the Dictionary of National Bio - 
yraphy ( vol xiii. 1888); Strype’s Ecclesiastical Memorials 
(1721); Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. and Lord Tenny- 
son’s Queen Mary ; and the Lives of Cranmer by Strype 
(1694), Gilpin (1784), Todd (2 vols. 1831. with fine 
portrait), Le Bas (2 vols. 1833), Dean Hook, Lives of 
the Archbishops (vols. vi.-vii. 1868), and Collette (1887). 

Crannog, from the Gaelic crann t ‘ a tree,* a 
modern term employed to designate a species of 
lake-dwelling common in Scotland and Ireland, 
which consisted of an islet wholly or partially built 
up from the liottom of the loch by masses of brush- 
wood, steadied by piling, and consolidated by stones 
and gravel, the Aviiole being surmounted above the 
level of the Avater by a platform of timber, earth 
and stones, on which were wooden huts, often sur- 
rounded by palisades for better security. The 
earliest occurrence of the Avoid in historical docu- 
ments is in the Register of the Privy-council of 
Scotland in 1608, Avhen the ‘ Crannokis of the Yli$* 
are classed with ‘ houssis of defence and strong- 
holds ’ to be given up to the king. See Lake- 
DWELL1NUS. 

Crape, a thin fabric made of silk, which has 
been tightly tAvisted, Avithout removing the natural 
gum Avith Avhich it is covered when spun by the 
worm. It is woven as a thin gauze, then boiled 
to extract the gum, which causes the threads 
partially to untwist, and thus gives a Avaved and 
rough appearance to the fabric. It is usually 
dyed black, and used for mourning apparel. The 
nature of the finishing processes in the making 
of crape is kept secret by European manufacturers. 
In Japan, crape is manufactured by using alter- 
nately Aveft threads tAvisted in opposite directions, 
and tliese are of a much closer twist than ordinary 
threads. When the piece is woven it is dipped in 
cold, then in hot, and again in cold water in rapid 
succession, and afterwards rolled and dried. The 
effect of these operations on the Aveft threads pro- 
duces the crisp surface. Chinese and Japanese 
crapes are often white, with coloured designs, or 
in single colours, and used for shawls, scarfs, &c. 

Crasliaw, Richard (circa 1613-49), an English 
religious poet, Avas the son of a clergyman in the 
English Church, and was bora in London about 
1613. He Avas educated at the Charterhouse, and 
at Cambridge, where lie obtained a felloAvship at 
Peterhouse in 1637. His leanings towards Roman 
Catholicism prevented him from receiving Anglican 
orders, and in 1644 he Avas ejected from bis fellow- 
ship by the parliament for refusing to take the 
Covenant. He went to Paris, adopted the Roman 
Catholic faith, and suffered great pecuniary distress, 
until about 1648, through 'Cowley £ influence, he Avas 
introduced to Queen Henrietta Maria, avIio recom- 
mended him to certain dignitaries of the church 
in Italy. He obtained a humble office in the house- 
hold of Cardinal Palotta, but in April 1649, a few 
months before his death, he became sub-canon 
of the church of Our Lady of Lore t to. In 1634 
CrashaAV published a volume of Latin poems, Epi- 
grammatum Sacrorum Liber (2d ed. 1670), in which 
appeared the famous line on the miracle at Cana : 

* Nympho pudica Deum vidit et erubuit 1 
(The modest water saw its God and blushed). 

In 1646 appeared his Steps to the Temple ; Sacred 
Poems , with other Delights of the Muses — in which 
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there is much fervid poetiy. The title of this col- 
lection, which is due to the editor, not the author, 
refers to its affinity with George Herbert’s Temple. 
An edition (the third) was published at Pans in 
1652, under the title Carmen Deo Nostro , with 12 
vignette engravings designed by Crashaw. A col- 
lective edition of Crashaw’s works was published in 
1858, at London, by W. D. Turnbull, and a fuller 
edition in 1872 by Dr A. B. Grosart. Crashaw 
greatly resembles George Herbert in his cast of 
thought, and is not inferior to him in richness of 
fancy, though his conceits are more strained, and 
less "under the control of taste. His devotional 
strains exhibit great copiousness and beauty of 
language. 

CrassulaceftS an Older of calycifloral dicoty- I 
ledons, allied to the Saxifrages, are herbaceous or 
sometimes shrubby plants, always more or less 
succulent. About 400 species are known in the 
genera, chiefly from warm and temperate countries 
and in dry, sunny situations. South Africa and 
Mexico are peculiarly rich in species. Scdum 
(stone-cron) and Semper vivum (house-leek) are the 
most familiar genera. These and allied forms, such 
as Echcveria, are largely used for bedding-out pur- 
poses, grown on rockwork, or cultivated in the 
‘succulent-house.’ Crass ula coccinea , which, like 
nearly all its very numerous (150) congenei-s comes 
from the Cape, is in general cultivation on account 
of the beauty of its flowers. See Succulent 
Plants. 

Crassus, the surname of several old Roman 
families, among which that of the Licinii was most 
remarkable.— (1) LUCIUS Licixius, born in 140 
B.C., was the best orator of his age, and was as 
distinguished for his wit as for his rectitude in 
the capacity of proconsul of Gaul. In 95 lie was 
electea consul, along with Quintus Scawola, who 
had been his colleague in all his previous offices. 
During their consulship was enacted a rigorous 
law banishing from Rome all who had not the full 
rights of citizens, which imbittered the feelings of 
foreigners toward Rome, and was one of the chief 
causes of the Social War. As censor in 92 Crassus 
closed all the schools of the rhetoricians, believing 
that they exercised a bad influence on the minds of 
young men. He died in 91 b.c., a few days after 
vigorously opposing in the senate the democratic 
consul L. Philippus. Crassus is one of the speakers 
in Cicero’s De Oratore , and indeed is the represent- 
ative of the writer’s own opinions. — (2) Marcus 
Licinius, surnamed Dives , the triumvir, was born 
sometime before 115 B.C. His father was a partisan 
of Sulla, and on the return of Marius and Cinna to 
Rome in 87 made away with himself. Cinna 
spared the boy’s life, but subjected him to a jealous 
and dangerous surveillance, to escape which he 
went to Spain. He afterwards joined Sulla (83), 
and distinguished himself in the battle against the 
Samnites at the gates of Rome. As praetor he 
crushed the Servile revolt by the conquest of 
Spartacus at the battle of Lucania (71 ), and in the 
following year was made consul with Pompey, a 
colleague whom he hated. On the other hand, 
Caesar valued the friendship of Crassus, the most 
wealthy of Roman citizens. He was a keen and 
far-seeing speculator, and devoted his entire energies 
to the accumulation of money. We are told tliat 
he even bought clever slaves, and had them taught 
lucrative arts that he might enjoy the profits. 
During his consulate, Crassus gave a feast to the 
people, which was spread on 10,000 tables, and dis- 
tributed to every citizen a provision of com for 
three months. Plutarch estimates his wealth at 
more than 7000 talents, and Pliny states that his 
lands were worth 8000 talents (say £2,000,000). 
About 60, Ciesar, Pompey, and Crassus entered into 


a private arrangement for their common benefit, 
which paction is known as the first triumvirate . 
In 55, as consul with Pompey, Crassus had Syria 
assigned him for his province, and began to make 

^ ^rations of war against the Parthians, hoping 
i for glory and for gain. The latter ena he 
effected in the meantime by plundering the towns 
and temples in Syria. At length, however, he set 
out, but was misled by a treacherous guide, and 
utterly defeated in the plains of Mesopotamia by the 
Parthians. Crassus now retreated to the town of 
Carrhre, intending to pass into Armenia ; but was 
beguiled into a conference with the Parthian 
general, Surenas, and was slain at the appointed 
place of meeting. His head was cut off and sent 
to Orodes, who is said to have poured melted gold 
into the dead lips, saying : 1 Sate thyself now with 
that of which in life thou wert so greedy.’ His 
quaestor, Cassius, with 500 cavalry, escaped into 
Syria; but the remaining Romans were scattered 
and made prisoners, or put to death. 

Crataegus, a genus of Rosacea?, sub-order 
Pomea?, very nearly allied to Mespilus (Medlar) 
and Pyrus (rear, Apple, &c.), but distinguished by 
the acute calycine segments, and l>y the round or 
oval fruit, closed at the apex, and concealing the 
upper end of the bony cells. The species are pretty 
numerous, natives of the temperate parts of the 
northern hemisphere, and in general liave flowers 
in beautiful terminal corj^nbs. They are all large 
shrubs or small trees, more or less spiny, whence 
the name Thorn has been very generally applied to 
them. The only native of Britain is the common 
Hawthorn (q.v. ), {Cratiegus Oxyaca?itha). Most of 
the species resemble it considerably in habit, size, 
form of leaf, &c. A number of them are now fre- 
quent in plantations and shrubberies in Britain, of 
which perhaps the most common is the Cock’s-spur 
Thorn (C. crus-galli), a native of North America 
from Canada to Carolina. Its leaves are not lobed ; 
its fruit rather larger than that of the hawthorn. 
The Azarole [C. Azarolus), a native of the south 
of Europe, and the Aronia ( C. Aroma), a native of 
the Levant, are occasionally cultivated for their 
fruit, which is about the size of the Siberian crab, 
and is used either for dessert or for pies. C. 
orient a I is (or odoratissima) and (7. tanacctifolia 
have also fruit of considerable size. The latter is 
much eaten in Armenia. C. mexicana has a large 
fruit, like a small apple, but not eatable. It is, 
however, very ornamental. The wood of most of 
the species much resembles that of the hawthorn. 
It is common to graft the rarer species on the haw- 
thorn.— C. Pyracantha differs much in appearance 
from most of the genus ; being a pretty evergreen 
shrub, with lanceolate crenate leaves, and rich 
clusters of red berries, which remain on it all 
winter; a native of rocky places in the south of 
Europe and the Caucasus. It is ofteii employed in 
Britain as an ornamental covering for walls, and is 
known as the Pyracantha. 

Crater* See Volcanoes. 

CratlmiS, a Greek comic poet, born about 519 
B.c. , who did not begin to exhibit till sixty-five, 
and who died in 424. Next to his younger con- 
temporaries, EupoJis and Aristophanes, he best 
represents the Old Attic comedy. He changed its 
outward form considerably, limiting the number of 
actors to three, and he was the first to add to 
comedy the interest of pungent and personal attack. 
The habits, manners, and institutions of his fellow- 
citizens he considered a legitimate mark for 
censorious satire. Even the great Pericles did not 
escape. Aristophanes repaid him in kind, but his 
allegation of habitual intemperance CratinuB him- 
self admitted and defended humorously in his 
Pytine . His style was very metaphysical and 
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ingenious. Of his twenty-one comedies, nine of 
which obtained the first prize in the public com- 
petitions, we possess only some fragments, collected 
by Meineke in his Framnenta Uomicorwn Grai - 
corum (Berlin, 1840). — Tmere was also a younger 
Cratinus, an Athenian contemporary or Plato, 
who belonged to the school of the Middle Comedy. 

CrAtippUS, a Peripatetic philosopher, a native 
of Mitylene, and a contemporary of Cicero, whose 
son Marcus he instructed at Athens in 44 B.c. 
Pompey visited him after Pharsalia, and Brutus 
turned aside to Athens to hear him, even while 
making preparations to meet Octavius and Antony. 
Nothing that Cratippus wrote has survived. 

Crawford* Thomas, sculptor, bom in New 
York city in 1814, in 1834 went abroad for his 
studies, and settled in Home, where he at first 
worked under the guidance of Thorwaldsen. Many 
of his earlier "roups have found a place in Boston 
collection^ ; Ins later works include the fine group 
known as the Washington monument, in the 
canitol park at Richmond, and the bronze figure of 
Liberty, surmounting the dome of the capital at 
Washington. Stricken with blindness in 1856, 
Crawford died in London, 10th October 1857. 

Francis Marion Crawford, novelist, son of 
the foregoing, was horn in Tuscany, August 2, 
1854. He had his education at Concord, New 
Hampshire ; Trinity College, Cambridge ; Karls- 
ruhe, and Heidelberg. At Rome he devoted him- 
self to the study of Sanskrit, and during 1879-80 
was engaged in press work at Allahabad, where he 
was admitted to the Catholic Church. He was 
selected by the government committee to write 
the national ode at the centennial of the Ameri- 
can Constitution, September 17, ;1887. His first 
novel, Mr Isaacs (1882), was a book of striking 
and quite unusual merit, and at once found its 
author an audience. The rich romantic element in 
certain of the aspects and contrasts of modern 
oriental life was a distinct discovery to worked-out 
novelists. Its successors have been Dr Claudius , 
and To Leeward (1883) ; A Roman Singer , and An 
American Politic kin ( 1884) ; Zoroaster ( 1885) ; The 


Crawford possesses imagination, originality, and 
direct vigour, with a graceful and vivid style, and 
remarkable power of description. 

Crawford* William Harris, American 
statesman, horn in Virginia in 1772, practised law 
at Lexington, Georgia, and was elected to the 
state senate in 1802, and to the United States 
senate in 1807 and 1811. Appointed minister to 
France in 1813, and secretary of the treasury 
in 1816, lie was a Democratic candidate for the 
presidency in 1824; hut none of the candidates 
securing a majority, the House of Representatives 
chose John Quincy Adams. Crawford returned 
to Georgia, where he was thrice elected circuit 
judge, and died 15th September 1834. 

Crawford and Balcarres* Alexander 
'William Crawford Lindsay, Earl of, bom in 
1812, was educated at Eton and Cambridge, and 
succeeded his father in 1869. He gained a high 
reputation for his works on religion, philosophy, 
and art ; and his researches into the annals or his 
own house enabled him in 1848 to successfully 
prepare the case in assertion of his father’s ( Lord 
Balcarres) claims to the premier earldom of Scot- 
land. Besides Lives of the Lindsays (1835), and 


Art ( 1847 ), by which he is best remembered. His 
dominant idea, however, was the formation of a 


perfect library, to which for nearly half a century 
tie devoted great industry and learning; and the 
library at Haigh Hall, near Wigan, is probably 
unrivalled among private collections. He died in 
Florence, 13th December 1880; liis body, which 
for over seven months had^ieen missing from the 
mausoleum at Dunecht, near Aberdeen, was found 
in a wood close by in July 1882. — His son and 
successor, James Ludovic Lindsay, bom in 184L 
was elected president of the Royal Astronomical 
Society in 1878-80, and F.R.S. in 1878, and received 
the degree of LL.Dfrom Edinburgh University in 
1882. In 1888 he presented to the nation the 
admirably equipped observatory at his seat of 
Dunecht, 12 miles W. of Aberdeen; and it was 
arranged to transfer the apparatus, with the mag- 
nificent astronomical library, to a new observatory 
to he erected near Edinburgh. 

€raycr* Caspar de, ft Flemish historical and 
portrait painter, was horn at Antwerp in 1582. He 
lived first at Brussels, and afterwards at Ghent, 
where he died in 1669. The churches at Ghent 
contain many of his paintings, which are also 
common all over Flanders. 

Crayfish (Avtacus, Fr. ccrcvisse), a large fresh- 
water crustacean, in the long-tailed (Macrura) 
division of the order Decapoda. The body con- 
sists of two great divisions, the head and thorax 
protected by a rigid shield, and the abdomen or 
tail of six separate rings. The integument exhibits 
the characteristic 

different in form „ „ . , . . * ..... x 

and function, are Cra y fiab ( Astacus Jluviattlis). 

all homologous. 

The muscles are well developed for working the 
tail, the appendages, and the stomach 1 mill. The 
nervous system consists of brain and ventral chain 
of ganglia. The eyes are stalked and compound ; 
the ear-sacs with their fringes of auditory hairs 
and inclosed foreign particles floating in a gelatin- 
ous fluid lie at the bases of the antennules, which 
also bear olfactory bristles. The most remarkable 
feature in the alimentary system is the gastric mill, 
a complex masticating apparatus in the fore-gut, 
the essential mechanism of which consists in the 
rapid clashing of three teeth — one dorsal and two 
lateral. On the walls at the stomach there are two 
limy concretions (gastroliths) which store lime 
preliminary to moulting. There is a large diges- 
tive gland opening into the small mid-gut; the 
hind-gut is long and straight. The circulatory 
system consists of a doi*sal heart, whence the blood 
passes by arteries and capillaries to the body, thence 
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by venous channels to the gills, and thence back 
again to the heart. The respiratory system inol udes 


twenty pairs of feathery gills lying under the 
shelter of the sides of the great shield. The cease- 
less baling movement of one of the mouth append- an Introduction to Zoology (Inter. Sc. Series/ 
ages secures a currant of water. The excretory 1877). 

system is represented By a ‘ green-gland ’ or kidney, r _ nvA11 ^ . 1M T , ■ 

lying behind the base of the antennne, on which v ^ r, » . a J? en ?^ i; Though used in 

its opening, shielded by a prominent knob, may be 

readily seen. The reproductive system consists of including those made of lead, the 

three-lobed * essential organs with paired ducts SmSi* 110 ? ^ e< l uen / 1 y. & PP ,ie ^ m England 

opening on the thoracic legs. *? those Tu l of charcoal, or of pipe- 

1 The eggs are laid in November or December, and cl K\°f chalk coloured with vanous pigments, 
are gluecf by a secretion to the abdominal leg* of ^ ed ^.^awing. Cohesiveness is given 
the mother. The young are hatched in May to J®™ 6 * )a * te of whlch the cylinder are formed by 
July. They do not 'differ in any important features °J ^ax, soap Ac. Crayon drawings 

from the adults, and the crayfish has thus very ^markable for the delicacy and softness 

much abbreviated the typical life-history. The Y™ w i u ? h ob J ects are represented, but they are 
young escape from the inclosing egg-cases, to deficient 111 P ower * kee Pencil, Chalk. 
which they, however, adhere for a while by means Cream is the fat of Milk (q.v.). I£ exists in 
of the strongly incurved claw-tips. The female minute globules throughout the bulk of milk 
with its crowd of attached young presents a curious as it comes from the cow. In virtue of being 
and interesting appearance. The young crayfish lighter than the watery portion of milk, cream 
I moults eight times during its first year of life, five gradually rises and forms a thin yellowish greasy 
times in the second, twice in the third. The male layer on the surface. Devonshire cream, or clouted 
is adult in its third year, ami continues for some (i.e. clotted) cream , is obtained by heating milk 
time at anvrate to moult twice a year. The female in a shallow wide pan on a hot plate or over a slow 
is mature in the fourth year, and has only one charcoal -fire. The milk should stand in the pan for 
annual moult. The moulting is in part the result twenty-four hours before beating. It usually takes 
of the fact that the inclosing armature does not from half an hour to three-quarters of an hour to heat 
grow with the growth of the body. Reserve pro- the milk completely ; but it must not boil. It then 
ducts of lime and glycogen accumulate before stands for twenty-four hours, when the cream is 
moulting ; the obi shell virtually dies ; a new skimmed off, and a little sugar thrown on the top. 
armature (at first soft) begins to be formed ; the Whipped cream is cream or milk beat up with 
animal grows ; the old husk, including the hard white of egg by means of a whisk. Lemon ct'eam , 
structures of the stomach, is cast; and the crayfish Vanilla cream, Ac. are made with milk, white of 
is left perfectly limp and helpless. The fatigue egg, and sugar, and flavoured. Cream cheese may 
of the process is shown in the great mortality. be made of rich cream, or cream, milk, and rennet, 

The crayfish is exclusively a fresh water form, tied up in a clean wet cloth, and kept for some 
barring the fact that some related genera ( Engivus, days in a cool place, then put in a liner cloth, and 
Cam bar us, Parastacus) appear to be for the most placed for a day or two in a mould, with a weight 
part terrestrial. They usually make burrows by upon it. The term cream is used frequently for 
tne sides of streams, and often lie. at the mouths anything superior in quality ; thus the French, in 
°i * n 1 bo * es * n wa ^ for. passing prey. They are referring to persons in the height of fashion, speak 
chiefly nocturnal. In their diet tliey arc strikingly of La creme de la crdtne, ‘the cream of cream. * 
omnivorous, eating most things available, from Cream Separators (Centrifugal).— Tlie best- 
worms to water-voles. Dead animals, molluscs, known forms are the ‘Laval,’ the ‘Danish,’ and 
worms, and insect lame form their chief sources the ‘ Victoria ’ — the latter a recent invention of a 
fWly. In captivity they may he kept for .a Glasgow firm. Though they differ in form and in 
while on brood crumbs. In certain casf»s they do detail, the principle involved in the work of separ- 
not refrain from eating one another. Their chief ating the butter is common to all. Advantage 
enemies are said to he eels and otters. is taken of the difference existing between the 

Crayfishes, though fresh-water forms, have a specific gravity of cream and the watery part of 
peculiarly wide distribution. The English and milk. While "yet warm the milk coming from the 
risk crayfish is a variety of A. fluviatilis, and is cow is run into a strong, spherical, steel vessel 


probable that they were originally marine* Thi 
term crayfish is often extended to the nearly .re- 


term crayfish is often extended to the nearly re- 
lated marine form, the Norway Lobster or Nephrons 
norvcgicus (see Lobster). See Huxley's Crayfish 
an introduction to Zoology (Inter. Sc. Series, 


by authorities designated A. torrentium . It occurs 
all over Europe, except in Scandinavia and Scot- 
land, but is locally limited bv the presence of suffi- 
cient lime in the water for shell -forming purposes. 
Another variety of A. fluviatilis, A. nobi/is, is also 
widely distributed on the Continent. This variety 
is much cultivated in France and elsewhere for 
the sake of its dainty though not abundant flesh. 
They are in best condition front May to August. 
In ponds for artificial breeding, the animals often 
fall victims to disease, probably of a fungoid char- 
acter. In rivers they .are sometimes netted, some- 
times lured by a light in the darkness. Numerous 
other species occur both in the Old and New 
World, and along with the southern forms (Par- 
astacidap) may he fairly called cosmopolitan. In 
the United States, where they are very common, 
their burrows sometimes cause crevasses or ruptures 
in the artificial dykes of rivers. The largest species 


revolving at high speed. As the milk is carried 
round within the vessel (whether revolving hori- 
zontally or vertically) it rises up the sides and 
stands as a wall, thus forming a lining of milk 
while the speed is maintained. The heavier part 
inclines outwards, and the light cream is forced 
inwards and forms an inner layer. From the 
positions indicated the separated cream and milk 
are conducted into different channels, and finally 
into different vessel receptacles. The advantages, 
as compared with the old method of flat setting 
(see Milk), are that the cream is got off im- 
mediately ; no time is allowed for the development 
of acidity in either the skim milk or cream, and 
more of the cream present can be removed — the 
proportion being as 13 is to 11. Small machines 
driven bv hand, costing £13, and separating 12 
gallons of milk an hour, do not give quite so good 
results as those driven by steam. Prices range, 


measures over a foot in length. Crayfish-like forms for those of sizes capable of separating 46 to 160 
appear in the Middle Mesozoic times, and a some- gallons of milk an hour, from £24 to £46. A 
what douhtful Astacus ( A . philippi) has been found steam turbine has recently been adopted as the 
in the carboniferous limestone of Ireland. It is means by which power is communicated. The 
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coat of a turbine separator, capable of doing 90 
. gallons per hour, is £46. See Butter, Dairy. 

. Cream of Tartar exists naturally in grape 
ju{ee, but being insoluble in alcohol, it is gradually 
deposited, in the form of argol, as the sugar of the 
juice becomes converted into alcohol by ferment* 

• ation. In the preparation of cream of tartar 
the argol is dissolved in hot water, to which 
charcoal or fine clay is added, to take up the 
colouring matter,* by boiling and filtering a 
clear colourless solution is obtained, from which, 
on cooling, the cream of tartar separates as 
crystals. These crystals, after being exposed on 
linen for several days, become whiter and con- 
stitute the crystals of tartar , or, when ground 
to powder, the cream of tartar. Although cream 
of tartar is, practically speaking, the bitartrate of 
potash, KH(^H 4 O rt (see Tartaric Acid), yet it 
usually contains from 5 to 10 per cent, of tartrate 
of lime, while adulterants, properly speaking, may 
also be pi^sent. The tartrate of lime is derived 
from the clay added to purify it, and is more or 
less present in all commercial sample. In 1888, 
however, cream of tartar was offered in the market 
containing 99 r»er cent, of bitartrate of potash, so 
that it may tie assumed that in future a purer 
article will be forthcoming. Cream of tartar is 
readily soluble in hot water, though it takes 60 
parts of cold water to dissolve one part of it. 
Soluble cream of tartar is prepared by dissolving 
together 2 parts of Borax (q.v.) and 5 parts of 
cream of tartar, evaporating to dryness and powder- 
ing. Cream of tartar has an acid taste and gritty 
feel. When taken repeatedly in small doses of a 
scruple to a drachm, it acts as a refrigerant and 
diuretic; in doses of one to two drachms, it is 
useful as an aperient ; and in larger doses of from 
two to three drachms it acts as a purging agent, 
accompanied by flatulence and griping. Imperial 
liquid is prepared by dissolving about a drachm of 
cream of tartar in a pint of boiling water, and 
adding a little lemon-peed and sugar to flavour it ; 
when an agreeable refrigerant drink is obtained, 
which is highly serviceable in allaying thirst in 
feverish cases. Cream of tartar whey is obtained 
by adding two drachms of the salt to a pint of 
milk. 

Crease, a Malay weapon. See Kris. 

Creasote ( Or. ta, ‘ flesh ; ’ sozd, ‘ I pre- 
serve’) is an oily substance obtained from the tar 
produced by the destructive distillation of wood. 
When Coal-tar (q.v.) is distilled, a certain portion 
called creasote oils passes over, and from this 
much of the creasote of commerce is obtained. 
This, although similar in some respects to wood 
creasote, is quite distinct chemically. The coal 
product consists largely of carbolic acid, along with 
creasol and xylenol, while the wood product, to 
which alone the name creasote rightly belongs, con- 
sists of guaiacol, creasol, and phlorol. As it con- 
tains several substances, so its boiling-point ranges 
from 392° to 428° ( 200°-220 1 ’ C.). The leading char- 
acter of wood creasote is that it instantly coagulates 
albumen, but does not coagulate Collodion (q.v.), 
in this respect differing from carbolic acid. It has 
a very remarkable power of arresting the decay of 
meat or wood, and when meat is treated with so 
small a proportion as one-hundredth of its weight 
of creasote, and exposed to the air, it does not 
putrefy, hut becomes hard and dry, assuming the 
taste and odour of smoked meat. Indeed, there 
can he no doubt that hams cured by means of 
wood smoke owe their preservation and flavour to 
some extent to the volatile creasote in the smoke. 
Railway sleepers and wood liable to be frequently 
wet are often saturated with the coal-tar creasote ; 
or, where economy is not so essential, with the 


' wood creasote, and are thereby preserved in- 
definitely. In toothache, where toe cause of pain 
is a carious tooth with an exposed, inflamed serve, 
a drop of oreasote, carefully inserted, after previ- 
ously cleansipg the cavity, will often give relief. 
In this case it acts by coagulating the albumen 
and destroying the nerves. .Creasote acts power- 
fully os the skin, producing a white stain when 
applied to it. * A few drops added to a pint of ink 
preserve it from mouldiness. Medicinally, it is 
given in doses of one or two drops, and has been 
Found efficacious where there is a tendency to 
fermentation of the contents of the stomach and 
bowels. Owing to its action on the skin it acts as 
an energetic poison when taken in large doses.— 
The Creasote Plant ( Lorrcea mexicana ), growing 
abundantly on the borders of the Colorado Desert, 
emits a strong odour of creasote. The odour arises 
from an exudation similar to Indian gmn-lac, and 
is caused by the punctures of an insect, Carteria 
Lort'cea. 

Creasy, Sir Edward Shepherd, horn at 
Bexley in Kent, in 1812, from Eton passed to 
King’s College, Cambridge, in 1832, and in 1834 
was elected a fellow. Called to the bar in 1837, he 
went on the home circuit for upwards of twenty 
years, and presided for three or four years as assist- 
ant-judge at the Westminster Sessions Court. In 
1860 he was appointed chief- justice of Ceylon, and 
knighted. Ten yearn later he came home invalided 
on a year’s leave of absence, after which he went 
out again, hut was obliged to return home finally 
after struggling with his malady for two years 
more. He died at London, January 27, 1878. In 
1840 he was appointed professor of History in Uni- 
versity College. Creasy was the author of The 
Fifteen Derisive Battles of the World (1851), Inva- 
sions of England (1852), History of the Ottoman 
Tories ( 1854’ 56), &c. 

Creatin. or Kreatin (Or. kreas, ‘flesh’), a 
constant and characteristic constituent of the striped 
muscle of vertebrates. It was discovered by Chevreul 
in 1835, but little was known about it till Liebig 
published his researches on the Chemistry of Food 
in 1847. Its chemical formula is C 4 H 9 N 3 0 2 . Except 
in one doubtful case, it has always been found as 
above indicated ; it is very uncertain if it ever occurs 
in unstriped muscles, and it has never been demon- 
strated in invertebrates. A dehydrated form, known 
as Creatinin , C 4 H 7 N y O, occurs as a constant con- 
stituent of urine, and has also been demonstrated in 
fish muscles. Under the influence of acids, creatin 
becomes creatinin, and by hydration the transfor- 
mation may he reversed. As these changes may 
readily occur during extraction, there is often 
doubt whether creatin or creatinin is present in a 
given case. See Appendix to Foster’s Physiology ; 
Krukenberg, Untcrs. Physiol . Inst. (vols. iii.-iv. 
1880-81). 

Creation. For the scientific discussion of the 
method by which creation has been effected, refer- 
ence must be made to the articles Darwinism, 
Evolution, Man, Species, and others; hut it 
may be desirable to make a brief statement here 
regarding the controversy between Genesis and 
science. In reality, so far as modern scientific 
theology is concerned, this controversy is now prac- 
tically at an end, so that only the briefest historical 
sketch will he necessary to show the nature of the 

E roblem and the steps by which the final conclusion 
as been reached. 

To theology, Genesis had for centuries seemed to 
affirm that the world was created in six days by 
successive divine commands. To modem science, 
on the other hand, the rocks disclosed accumu- 
lating evidence that the earth and its forms of 
life were not ( created ’ in this sense at all, but 
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slowly built up or evolved bv secondary causes 
under the control of natural laws. The new 
scientific position did not traverse the biblical view 
of the origin of matter or of life ; nor did it deny 
that the Jaws of nature might be 4 the hands of 
the Living God.’ But it claimed that the creation 
of the world was an ordinary problem for scientific 
investigation, and that so far as tliat had gone, 
some form of development was probably the means 
by which creation had been brought about. Frankly 
recognising the right of science to deal with this 
question, and accepting on certain points the over- 
whelming evidence of geology, theologians found 
themselves compelled to reconsider their ground. 
The first difficulty was that of time. And here 
they yielded at once by substituting 4 periods ’ for 
the 4 days * of Genesis — an expedient which, what- 
ever literary objection may be taken to it, was 
certainly allowed by the original Hebrew. Efforts 
were next made to reconcile these ‘ periods ’ witli 
the formations of geology and with tlie succession 
of life as revealed by paleontology. Devout men 
of science worked out these harmonies with great 
learning and ingenuity, and as new discoveries of 
science threw their labours aside, fresh workers by 
further manipulation of the data on either side con- 
tinued the attempt to bring the apparently rival 
records once more into line. Prominent among 
these attempts were the Universal Pro- Adamite 
Chaos theory of Dr Chalmers ; the Partial Chaos 
theory of Dr Pye Smith ; the Vision theory of 
Hugli Miller ; ami the cognate though not identical 
theories of Kurtz anti Guyot. Such attempts were 
at that time perfectly admissible, and even inevi- 
table — inevitable because the true direction from 
which the solution was to come was not yet sus- 
pected. But one by one these efforts failed. An 
attempt by Mr Gladstone, so recently as 1885, 
elicited a reply from Mr Huxley, who, in the 
name of modern science, not only repudiated the 
immediate theory hut made it obvious that no 
reconstruction along that line was ever likely to 
square with acknowledged facts of science. It is 
of course always possible to challenge the current 
reading of a growing science, and the harmonist 
may still take refuge if he chooses in the fallibility 
of contemporary interpretations of nature. But on 
the general question of gradual development versus 
specific creation, the consensus of mature scientific 
opinion is now so pronounced that any one still 
clinging to the latter would find it impossible to 
impress his views upon his age. In some other 
way, then, the educated mind will seek to reconcile 
to itself the apparent wont of reconciliation between 
the teaching of nature and the teaching of Scrip- 
ture. 

Stated in a word, the explanation is to he sought 
for in the fact — recently brought into prominence 
by the young science of biblical criticism— that the 
Scriptures really contain no teaching at all upon 
matters of science. It is an elementary canon of 
literary criticism that any interpretation of a part 
of a book dr of a literature must he controlled by 
the dominant purpose or motif of the whole. Anil 
when one investigates that dominant purpose in 
the case of the Bible, it is found to reduce itself to 
one thing — religion. The books of the Bible, re- 
spectively, can only he read aright in the spirit in 
which each was written, with its original purpose 
in view, and its original audience. Bearing that in 
view in the case of Genesis it soon becomes evident 
that a scientific theory of the universe formed no 
part of the original writer’s intention. Could any 
one with any historical iftiatgination for a moment 
expect that it would have been? There was no 
science then. Scientific questions were not even 
asked then. And to have given men science would 
not only have been an anachronism, but a source of 


mystification and confusion. If the Bible had 
really aimed at science-teaching, geology would 
have been one of the last things upon which it 
would have enlightened mankind. Why was not 
physiology taught to physicians, or the use of 
chloroform to surgeons, or of the stare to navi- 
gators — matters which would have affected the 
well-being and actual life of man? In fact it 
is a first principle of revelation — involved in the 
very -meaning of the word and proved by its whole 
expression— that matters which are discoverable 
by human reasoning and observation should find 
no place in it, that its subject matter is that alone 
which men could not find out for themselves. 
Men could find out for themselves the order in 
which the world was made. What they could not 
find out was, that God made it. That therefore 
was the object of Genesis —theology, not geology. 
Genesis is a presentation of one or two great 
elementary religious truths to the childhood of the 
world. Dating from the infancy of Vhe world, 
written for children, and for that child -spirit in 
man which remains unchanged by time, its literary 
form takes colour and shape accordingly. It is not 
dedicated to the reason out to the soul. It is a 
sublime theology, clothed in the most memorable 
and impressive tfress, utilising, purifying, and trans- 1 
fusing with the religious spirit some material at 
least wdiicli w T as common to the cosmogonies of all 
nations. Now from this point of view the problem 
of the reconciliation of Genesis with geology simply 
disappears. The question becomes as irrelevant as 
when it is asked what the Paradise Lost is meant 
to prove. Science and Genesis are no longer in 
competition as to which shall he the accepted 
authority regarding the process of the creation .of 
the world. Genesis does not even cuter the field. 
And in ceding this position it is only to assume, 
with even greater authority, its legitimate and 
much higher function. 

The strength of this attitude is that it is quite 
independent of all conclusions of science. Evolu- 
tion may he true or false, science may change its 
ground, new discoveries may arise ; hut these can- 
not affect the literary and theological province 
within which wholly this question is now seen to 
lie. Hence the attack of science is for ever dis- 
armed. Ami those who assent to evolution, and 
the many who in its present form do not yet see 
their way to accept it, may hold an equal truce 
with Genesis. 

As regards the material utilised by the writer in 
Genesis, it is sufficient to remark that most of it is 
a common property of the older cosmogonies. The 
mythology of Persia describes six creative periods 
of a thousand yeare ; the cosmogony of the Chal- 
deans is similar ; while that of the Etruscans agrees 
still more closely with the order of Genesis. Thus 
the Bible did not create this material, nor reveal it. 

It incorporated it, inspired it, and so made it the 
vehicle of a revelation. 

Crlbillon, Prosper Jolyot de, a French 
dramatist, was born at Dijon, on January 13 , 1674 . 
His parents belonged to the middle class, and he 
was educated in Paris for the law. He soon 
abandoned a legal for a literary career, and his 
tragedy of IdomtMe was successfully produced in 
1703. It was followed by Atrte et Thyeste ( 1707 ), 
Electre (1709), and Jthaaamiste et Ztnobie ( 1711 ). 
The last is his best play, the character of Zenobia 
being drawn with remarkable power. After writ- 
ing several other pieces, Crdbillon fell into neglect 
and produced nothing for more than twenty years. 

He was then pushed forward as a dramatic rival 
to Voltaire by Madame de Pompadour and other 
enemies of the great writer, elected to the 
Academy, awarded a pension of 1000 francs, and 
appointed royal censor, and one of the royal 
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librarians. His tragedy of Cat Hi tut, for which the 
king furnished the properties, was brought out 
with great success in 1748. Among his other 
works were Xerxes , Semi ra mis , Pyrrhus t and Le 
Triumvirate the last of which was written when 
he was eighty -one years old. He died on June 17, 
1762. He was a very unequal writer. An oppres- 
sive gloom pervades the tragedies which he founded 
on Greek legend ; but occasionally he writes natur- 
ally and powerfully. ‘ Not a few of his verses have 
a grandeur which lias been said to be hardly dis- 
coverable elsewhere in* French tragedy between 
Corneille and Hugo’ ( Saintsbury ). Next to Vol- 
taire, he was the best tragic dramatist of his age 
in France. There are editions of his works by 
Perelle (2 vols. 1828) and Vitu (1885).— Claudk 
Prosper Jolyot de Crebillon, the younger son 
of the dramatist, was born in Paris on February 
14, 1707. He was educated at the Jesuit College 
of Louis le Grand, and after writing a number of 
slight pieces for the stage, acquired great popu- 
larity as an author of prose fiction. In 1740 he 
married an Englishwoman, Lady Stafford. One of 
his books, Le Soph a, coutc morale having given 
offence to Madame de Pompadour by its indecency, 
he was banished from Pans for five years, but on 
his return in 1755 was appointed to the censorship. 
He was believed by his friends to be dead long 
before he died on April 12, 1777. 

Crtche (Fr., ‘manger’ ), a sort of public nursery 
where, for a small payment, the children of women 
who have to go out to work are fed, nursed, and 
taken care of during the work hours of the day. 


before they are brought to him as oblation. The 
introduction or restoration of credences is one of 
those restitutions of old usages which marked 
the Oxford movement in England ; and they have 
been judicially pronounced legal ornaments of the 


Crd^y-eii-Pontliieii* 


Ckessy, a village 


in the French department of Somme, on the Maye 
12 miles N. of Abbeville. Crdcy is celebrated on 
account of the brilliant victory obtained here, 26th 
August 1346, by Edward III.* with 40,000 English 


soluiers, over a French army amounting, according 
to Froissart, to 100,000 men under the command of 
the Count of Alenyon. In this great battle, one of 
the most honourable to English prowess recorded in 
history, perished the flower of the French chivalry, 
as well as the blind king of Bohemia, who was 
lighting on the side of France. Altogether about 
30,000 of the French soldiers -bit the dust. In 
this battle the Black Prince distinguished himself 
greatly, and gained his spurs (see Wales, Prince 
of). Pop. 1382. 

Credence* a small table placed near the altar 
or communion-table, at* its south side, on which 
the bread and wine intended for consecration are 
placed in readiness. In the Greek Church this is 
called the trapeza protheseos , or simply prothesis , 
but is always placed north of the altar, usually in a 
structural side-chapel. Archbishop Laud was a 
great stickler for the credence, and pleaded the 
authority of Bishop Andrewes and other bishops for 
its use. There are ancient credences in various 
Anglican churches ; among others, in the Collegiate 
ana St John’s churches, Manchester, and in the 
parish church at Ludlow, where they have been in 
use from time immemorial. Sometimes the place 
of the credence was supplied by a mere shelf across 
the Fenestella, or a niche in tlie south wall of the 
chancel. The term was also used for. a buffet, or 
sideboard, at which the meats were tasted in early 
times before being presented to the guests, as a 
precaution agaiust poison. Hence the origin of the 
word, which is derived from the I tab credenzare , to 
taste meats and drinks before they were offered 
to another, an ancient court practice, which was 
performed by the cup-bearers and carvers, who for 
this reason were called in Ger. credenzer. The 
usage is still observed at Home when the pope cele- 
brates mass, some of the wafers and of the wine to 
be offered being tasted by the assistant ministers 


church, as subsidiary or auxiliary to the celebrating 
of Holy Communion, in order to compliance with 
the rubrics in that part of the Common Prayer- 
book. 

Credentials* papers or letters given to an 
ambassador, or other public minister, to a foreign 
court, in order to enable him to claim the confi- 
dence of the court to which he is sent. 

Credit* in Political Economy, may be defined 
as the power to make use of another man’s wealth. 
It rests on the simple fact that when one man lias 
more wealth than he proposes to use himself, he is 
ready, for a consideration, to lend it to another. 
The wealth thus lent may be used for purposes 
either of production or consumption, though the 
great function of credit in modern industry is to 
furnish the means of production to those who are in 
need of them. Credit of course is not capital, but 
it enables one man to utilise the capital of another. 
The credit system is an elaborate system of appli- 
ances and institutions, by which facilities for lending 
and borrowing are provided. Bills and bank-notes 
are well-known instruments of credit. Banks are the 
most notable institutions of credit, which is further 
facilitated by companies of every kind, designed to 
transmit superabundant capital to the most distant 
colonies and to all the ends of the earth. Credit 
is thus a mighty organ of industry, whose opera- 
tions are co extensive with the world, but it has 
attained to this far-reaching and cosmopolitan 
position only in comparatively recent times. Yet 
it is also one of the oldest phenomena in the his- 
tory of society, marked by usages and laws, which 
are of the highest interest and importance. Credit 
is found in the earliest communities, one of its 
most striking forms being in the relations of the 
primitive farming class to the money-lender. It 
was considerably developed in ancient Greece and 
Home, as also in the commercial Phoenician states 
on the Mediterranean. During the middle ages it 
grew up in the Italian republics, and afterwards 
in the cities of Germany and the Netherlands. 
But its vast extension dates from the great develop- 
ment of commerce and industry connected with 
the United States, India, and the colonies, com- 
bined with the utilisation of steam and the electric 
telegraph. In short the development of the credit 
system lias gone hand in hand with the develop- 
ment of modern industry. While the credit system 
has thus so powerfully aided the development of 
industry by supplying capital to those who have 
ability and opportunity to utilise it, it is needless 
to say that it has led" to many abuses. In early 
communities the creditor bad power to enslave, 
maim, or even to slay the debtor. In modem 
times, by rendering capital accessible to adventurers 
of every class, it has occasionally given scope for the 
wildest and most dishonest speculation. 

Credit, Cash. See Cash Account. 

Credit Foucier ( 4 landed credit ’), a system of j 
lending money on the security of landed property, 
established in France by an edict of 28 th February j 
1852. Its peculiarity is that the loan is repayable 
by a terminable annuity, the amount and currency 
of the annuity being so calculated that when the 
last payment is made, the loan and the interest on 
it will be extinguished. Or it may be described as 
a loan repayable by instalments. The borrower, 
however, lias the right of anticipating repayment* 
The system is precisely regulated by the edict, 
which prohibits an advance to more than one-half 
of the value of the property pledged or hypothecated. 
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Three companies were established by the French 
government in Paris, Marseilles, and Nevers. 
They were all formed in 1852, and on 10th 
December of the same year were amalgamated as 
the Credit Fonder de France , with the privilege of 
making such advances. The Credit Foncier stands 
relatively t to real estate as the Credit Mobilier 
to personal property. The companies formed in 
Britain to advance money for improvements on 
landed properties are of a similar character. The 
Credit Foncier ( Limited ), formed in London in 1864, 
was a general finance company. It speculated 
largely in the promotion of public works at home 
and a oread, met with heavy losses, and was several 
times reorganised. 

Credit, Letter of. This is the term applied 
to a letter addressed to a correspondent at a 
distance, requesting him to pay a sum therein 
specified to tlie person named, or to hold the money 
at his disposal, and authorising the correspondent 
to reimburse himself for such payment, either by 
debiting it in account between the parties, or by 
drawing on the first party for the amount. This 
arrangement may take place between merchants 
or others, but in general it occurs between 
bankers residing in different places— e.g. between 
a banker in London and his correspondent in 
New York ; and it is designed to enable any one 
who has money lodged at- one place to obtain 
the use of it a.t another for a small charge, or 
commission, without the risk or trouble of actu- 
ally cariying money between the two cities. 
It is thus a sort of primitive or informal Bill 
of Exchange (q.v.), though not, like a bill, a 
negotiable instrument. Sometimes the letter is 
addressed to all or several of the correspond- 
ents of the bank issuing it, in which case it is 
termed a Circular Credit; and any of them may 
pay the sum mentioned, or sums to account as 
desired, taking the holder’s receipt, or his draft on 
the granter, in exchange ; and the sums so paid 
aro indorsed on the letter, to show how far the 
credit has been used. Even where the granter 
has no correspondent, the holder of an authentic 
letter will usually have little difficulty in obtaining 
money upon it ; and the system is thus productive 
of much convenience to all who have occasion to 
travel. 

Some bankers, having an extensive correspond- 
ence abroad , issue what are called Circular Notes , 
usually of the value of £10 or £20 each, which any 
of the grantor’s correspondents, or indeed any one 
else, may cash to the holder, on his* indorsation and 
production of a letter of indication. In this kind 
of credit, the notes are bought outright ; whereas 
for the ordinary letter of credit, the banker debits 
the drafts under it only when they are advised to 
him. The introduction (about 1770) of these notes, 
which haveproved of great convenience to travellers, 
though of little direct profit to the banks, is due to 
Mr Herries, the founder of the eminent banking- 
house of Herries, Farquhar, & Co. , London. 

A marginal credit is one in which the due pay- 
ment of the bills or drafts under it are guaranteed 
by a third party interested in the transaction ; the 
guarantee being usually expressed in a marginal 
note on the bill. See Circular Notes. 

Credit Mobilier* See Mobilier. 

Crediton, or Kirkton, a borough in the 
middle of Devonshire, on the Creedy, a tributary 
of the Exo, 7 miles NW. of Exeter. It lies in a 
narrow vale between two steep hills, and, having 
suffered much by fire in 1743 and 1769, is mostly 
* modem. Its church, however, is a fine old cruci- 
form structure. The birthplace of St Boniface 
(q.v.), the apostle of Germany, Crediton was the 
seat of a bishopric from 910 to 1050, when it was 


transferred to Exeter. Its woollen manufactures 
are a thing of the past. Pop. ( 1851 ) 3924 ; ( 1881 ) 
4165. 

Creditor* See Debtor, Bankrupt. 

Creech, William, Edinburgh bookseller, bom 
21st April 1745, learned his trade in Edinburgh and 
London, and spent some time on the Continent 
before beginning business in 1771. For more than 
fort} f years he issued the chief literary productions 
of that period in Edinburgh, including the first 
Edinburgh edition of Bums, and the works of Blair, 
Beattie, and Dugald Stewart, and Mackenzie’s 
Mirror and Lounger. He was Lord Provost ( 1811— 
13), and died 14th January 1815. His newspaper 
letters and odd writings collected in Edinburgh 
Fugitive Pieces (1791; new ed. with memoir, 1815), 
contain much curious information about old Edin- 
burgh, and the way of life of a past generation. 

Crccdmoor, a village of Long Island, 12 miles 
E. of New York by rail, with an extensive rifle- 
range. 

Creeds, the authorised expressions of the 
doctrine of the church at large, or of the several 
main sections into which it is divided. Such 
statements of doctrine sprang up naturally in the 
course of the church’s progress. As the doctrines, 
taught by Christ became the subjects of thought, 
of argument, of controversy, they could not fail to 
receive a more defined intellectual expression, and 
to be drawn out into more precise dogmatic state- 
ments ; and the great creeds, as they rise in suc- 
cession, and mark the climax of successive con- 
troversial epochs in the church, are nothing else 
than the varying expressions of the Christian con- 
sciousness and reason , in their efforts more com- 
pletely to realise, comprehend, and express the- 
originally simple elements of truth as they are 
recorded in Scripture. Accordingly, the creeds of 
Christendom grow in complexity, in elaborate 
analysis and inventiveness of doctrinal statement, 
as they succeed one another. 

What has been called the Apostles' Creed is- 
probably the earliest form of Christian creed that 
exists, unless we give the precedence to the bap- 
tismal formula at the close of St Matthew’s Gospel, 
out of which many suppose the Apostles’ Creed to 
have grown. There were in the early church differ- 
ing forms of this primitive creed : that which is. 
received and repeated in the service of the Church 
of England has come to us through the Latin 
Church ; and some of its clauses, as, for instance, 
‘He descended into hell,’ and again, ‘The com- 
munion of saints,’ are at anvrate additions to the 
earliest known forms, even if they are not develop- 
ments of doctrine. A great variety of opinions has. 
been held as to the origin of this creed. It has not 
only been attributed to the apostles directly, but a 
legend has professed to settle the clauses respec- 
tively contributed by the several apostles. The 
earliest account of its origin we have from Ruflnus, 
an historical compiler of the 4th century. His state- 
ment is, that the apostles, ‘when met together, 
and filled with the Holy Ghost, composed this 
compend of what they were to preach, each one 
contributing his share to the one composition, 
which they resolved to give as a rule of faith to 
those who should believe. But Rufinus is no great 
historical authority, and even learned Roman 
Catholics (as Wetzer and Welte) regard the story 
as a legend. It is not improbable in itself, how- 
ever, that even in the age of the apostles some 
formula of belief existed. The exact form of the 
present creed cannot pretend to be so ancient by 
four hundred years, but Irenreus repeats a creed 
not much unlike the present ; and Tertullian also 
affirms that a similar creed had been ‘prevalent as 
a rule of faith in the church from the beginning of 
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the gospel. ’ The same thing is proved by the 
creeds administered to the candidates for baptism 
in the 2d and 3d centuries. They correspond, with 
slight variations, to the Apostles* Creed. The true 
view of this formula of church belief, therefore, 
seems to be that which regards it as the Roman or 
Latin form of the creed which prevailed in all the 
early churches. It is not strictly apostolic ; but it 
is substantially apostolic-^f airly representative of 
the different elements of Christian faith as handed 
down from the apostles. 

The Nicene , or rather the Niceno-Constantino- 
.politan Creed is the next great expression of doc- 
trinal truth that we meet with in the history of the 
church. It sprang out of the conflict, which had 
begun even in the 2d century, as to the dignity 
and character of Christ. ( For the various Christo- 
logical doctrines, see Christ, Church History.) 
These debates continued more or 4ess throughout 
the 3d century ; and early in the 4th Arms denied 
that Christ was ‘of the substance of God/ or 
* without beginning ; ’ he was only the highest 
of created beings, in a sense divine, but not the 
same in substance with the Father, nor equal 
with him in power and glory. Athanasius came 
forward as the opponent of Arms, and the contest 
raged throughout the church. The Council of 
Nieiva was summoned in 325 by Constantine, 
with the view of settling this controversy, and 
the Nicene Creed was the result. There were 
these three parties in the council— the Atha- 
nasians, or extreme orthodox party ; the Euscbians, 
or middle party ; and the Arums, or heretical party. 
The heretics were few in number, and possessed 
but little influence; but the Eusebians were a 
strong party, and for some time resisted certain 
expressions of the orthodox or Athanasians, which 
seemed to them extreme and unwarranted. At 
length the Homoousians, as the Athanasians were 
called, prevailed ; and Christ was declared not 
merely to be of like substance {homojousios), but of 
the same substance (Jwmoousios) with the Father. 
At the later Council of Constantinople (381), the 
additional tenet of the divinity of the Holy Spirit 
was added, and the creed completed in the form 
in which it is familiar in the mass and in the 
communion service in the Book of Common Prayer, 
except the memorable phrase * and from the Son * 
( filioqiie ). This phrase, teaching the procession 
of the Holy Spirit from the Son, which was des- 
tined to be the subject of controversy between 
the Eastern and AVestern Churches (see Greek 
Church), seems to have boon added by the Western 
Churches in the 5th and 6th centuries. 

The next remarkable monument of doctrinal 
truth in the church is what is called the Atha- 
nasian Creed , a product probably of the 5th century, 
much later than Athanasius himself, but represent- 
ing, with great formal minuteness and fidelity, 
his doctrine of the Trinity, as apprehended and 
elaborated by the Western Church. See Atha- 
nasian Creed. 

The Apostles’, the Nicene, the Athanasian, may 
be said to form the great catholic creeds of the 
church. After the time of the last-mentioned 
formula, there is no general symbol of faith that 
claims our attention till the period of the Reforma- 
tion. When the eve of free criticism and argument 
was turned upon Scripture, new creeds, or rather 
confessions, began to spring up ; these are treated 
at Confessions. The Professio Futei Tridentina , 
commonly known as the Creed of Pope Pius, arose 
out of the Decrees of Trent , and is practically the 
Confession of Faith of the Roman Catholic Church 
.v., and see Trent). This was published in 
64, but some important additions to it were 
made in 1870, in consequence of the decision of 
the Vatican Council. 


It is remarkable that the oriental churches have 
never formally accepted any creed except the 
Nicene, without the insertion of the word jUioquc 
in connection with the Procession of the Holy 
Spirit (q.v.). 

See Smith’s Dictionary of Christian Antiquities; the 
Encyclopedia of the Roman Catholics Wetser and 
Welte; the works of Dr Heurtley of Oxford; of the 
Lutheran Dr Caspari ; and the three volumes of the 
Presbyterian Dr Schaff (Lond. 1877). Among patris- 
tic treatises may be specially named the Catechetical 
Lectures of St Cyril of Jerusalem, in the 4th century, 
and somewhat later the tractates of St Augustine, De 
Fide et Symbolo ; De Symbolo ad Catechumenos. Tn the 
17th century an English prelate, Bishop Bull, received 
the tliankB of the Gallican Churoh, led by Bossuet, for 
his Defen sio Fidei Nicence, and Bishop Pearson and Dean 
Jackson won lasting fame by their respective volumes on 
the Apostles’ Creed. On the Roman Catholic side the 
learned Jesuit Petau ( Petavius ) is conspicuous, and in 
1832 Mohler published two volumes entitled Symbolik, 
which treated of the Reformed and Roman Confessions. 
See Articles, Athanasian Creed, Confessions, 
Theology. 

Creek, in Geography, is a small inlet on a low 
coast, and in rivers formed by the mouths of small 
streams. In America and also in Australia, the 
term creek is applied to small rivers. 

Creeks, or Muscogees, a formerly powerful 
tribe of American Indians, of the Appalachian 
stock, who, reduced by war to some 25,000, were in 
1836 removed from Georgia and Alabama, to Indian 
Territory. In 1872 their number was estimated at 
13,000. 

Creeper ( Certhia ), a genus of Passerine birds, 
the type of the family Certhiada*. The bill is long, 
much curved, laterally compressed, and pointed; 
the tongue is long, narrow, sharp-pointed, and 
jagged near its tip ; the tail is rather long, and the 
tips of the tail-feathers are firm and pointed, 
extending beyond the webs. The feet are rather 
slender; the hind-toe about as long as the others. 
The feet are well adapted for tree-climbing, and the 
, stiff feathers of the tail are also employed for sup- 
port. There is probably more than one species, but 
| this is doubtful, and the distribution is somewhat 
, wide. The Common Creeper (G r . faihiliaris ) is 



Common Creeper (CeHhia familiai'is). 


found in all temperate parts of the northern hemi- 
sphere, wherever woods abound. It is a permanent 
resident, but is never numerous or gregarious. 
It is not so well known as many other birds, in 
consequence of its restless habits, its rapid move- 
ments, and prompt retirement to the farther side 
of the tree from the spectator. The Scotch name, 
Bark-speeler (‘climber’), describes its almost con- 
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stant habit. The usual course of action is a rapid 
jerky ascent up the trunk, and -then a headlong 
flight to the root of the next tree. It searches 
for insects and their lame in the crevices of the 
hark. The nest is usually formed in a hole of 
a decayed tree. The creeper is one of the smallest 
of British birds, although considerably larger than 
the >vron. The continental species or varieties are 
said to be really songsters, but in Britain only the 
males are known to sinsj, ami that only at the 
breeding season. A shrill monotonous cry is all 
that is usually heard. Its prevalent colour is dark 
gray above, with spots of yellow and white ; the 
under parts are white. Like other members of the 
family, the creeper is of much importance in clear- 
ing insects from forest trees. — The Wall Creeper 
( Tichodroma muraria) of the south of Europe fre- 
quents walls and the faces of rocks ; it lias a more 
slender bill, and the tail-feathers arc not pointed. — 
The Nuthatch (q.v.) is a closely allied genus. 
Creeper. See Climbing Plants. 

Creiua* a town of Lombardy, 27 miles NW. of 
Cremona by rail, with a cathedral (1341). Pop. 
8251. 

Cremation, the reduction of the dead human 
body to ashes by fire, was a very early and wide- 
spread usage of antiquity. The early Aryans— as 
opposed to the non- Aryan aborigines, of India — the 
Greeks, Romans, Slavs, Celts, and Germans, burned 
their dead, so that cremation may be regarded as 
the universal custom of the Indo-European races. 
The graves of North Europe throughout the ‘bronze 
age ’ contain only jars with ashes. It was Chris- 
tianity that gradually suppressed the practice of 
cremation. In India it is still a usual method for 
disposing of corpses, and is also practised by numer- 
ous uncivilised peoples of Asia and America (see 
Burial). A return to the practice lias been 
strongly insisted on by many in modern Europe. 
This is opposed mainly on grounds of kindly feeling 
for the (lead, and for religious reasons connected 
with the belief in the resurrection of the death 
Advocates of cremation assert that these are pre- 
judices founded on misapprehension, and allege 
that the question is solely a sanitary one. The 
damage to the health of such as live near church- 
yards and cemeteries, from the exhalations of 
noxious gases and the poisoning of water supplies, 
is an indisputable fact, and is in many cases quite 
inevitable. By burning, the body is reduced more 
swiftly to its constituent elements, without disre- 
spect to the dead or hurt to the living. The ashes 
of the body of an adult after due incineration weigh 
from 5 to 7 lb. Others allege as the juridico- 
crimiual difficulty that cremation might he made 
to destroy the evidence of mnrder (as by poison- 
ing ) ; but advocates of cremation answer that a 
properly organised system of medical inspection 
would obviate this objection. In Italy cremation 
has been legal since 1877, and is not unusual at 
Milan, Lodi, Cremona, Brescia, Padua, Varese, and 
Rome, and at these places crematory furnaces, on 
the Gorini system, have been erected. About 1000 
cremations have taken [dace in these and other 
Italian towns. In Berlin, Dresden, and Leipzig 
there has been strong agitation in favour of crema- 
tion ; and at Gotha there is a large mortuary and 
crematorium, where between 1878 and 1888 more 
than 550 bodies had been cremated and lodged in 
the Columbaria of the crematory temple. Societies 
for securing the legalisation of the process exist in 
nearly every country in Europe, and in some the 
rite of cremation is permissible. At present this 
is not so in Belgium, Russia, or Austria. Two 
crematory furnaces were erected in 1888 by the 
municipality of Paris at Pbre-la-Chaise. The move- 
ment found for long hut little favour in the United 


States ; thus, there were but twenty cremations 
between 1875 and 1882, hut now several crematories 
are in frequent use in North America. Interest in 
this movement was awakened in England in 1874 
by Sir Henry Thompson : the council of the society 
established in that year purchased ground at Wok- 
ing, in Surrey, in 1878, and there erected a crematory 
on the principle of that at Lodi. This apparatus 
had by 1889 consumed forty human bodies in the 
most complete manner. For each cremation about 
seven shillings’ worth of wood fagots and coal are 
needed. The time occupied in the reduction of an 
adult varies from 1£ to l|f hours, and the ashes 
weigh, as before stated, from 5 to 7 lb. Cremation 
having been declared legal in England, it is expected 
that some of the large cities will very shortly possess 
these media for destruction of the body by fire. 
The human body consists of 60 per cent, of water 
and 40 per cent, of solid matter ; and quickly to 
reduce this to ashes requires a strong furnace. A 
special form of Siemens’ regenerator furnace is that 
which lias found most favour in Germany, but 
elsewhere only the Gorini form of apparatus is used. 
The Gorini crematory furnace consists of a receiver, 
a furnace, and a chimney. The receiver is a flat- 
bottomed chamber open at each end, one of which 
eoniinmjLicates with the upper part of the furnace, 
and the el^er with the lower part of the chimney. 
The funiace, which discharges its heat into the 
receiver, is somewhat spacious, sufficiently so to 
produce the necessary heat by means of wood fuel 
only if found requisite. The chimney is also of 
sufficient sectional area to remove the products of 
combustion from the receiver as well as the fur- 
nace, and high enough to permit the draught to 
keep above the gases pervading tlio receiver, and 
prevent any dispersion of beat or smoke through 
the apertures around the receiver or cremation 
chamber. In order to perfectly overcome the idea 
as to any organic molecules escaping from the 
shaft, a grating is placed near the base of the 
chimney, and upon this a portion of coke is kept 
burning. The prod iicts of animal combustion which 
issue still highly heated from the receiver, are suh- 
ected to higher temperature in passing through the j 
mi ning coke, and any organic matter which may 
have resisted or escaped the first combustion is 
destroyed by the second, and mixes harmlessly with 
the atmosphere. The literature of the subject 
began with Thompson’s Treatment of the Body 
after Death ( 1874 ) ; Erichsen’s Cremation of the Dead 
( 1887) ; Ullersperger’s Urne oder Grab (1874) ; and 
some works by Italian doctors. The Transactions 
( vol. ii. ) of the Cremation Society of England con- 
tain a complete bibliography on the subject up 
to date. Since 1874 upwards of 3000 works and 
pamphlets have been published on this subject in 
various countries. 

[While this volume was passing through the press, 
the author of the above article died, and his body was 
cremated at Woking. — E d.] 

Cr&uieux, Isaac Adolphe, jurist and poli- 
tician, was born of Jewish parents at Nimes, 30th 
April 1796, and became an advocate in Paris in 
1830. In 1842 he entered the Chamber, and in 
1848 was a mem Tier of the provisional government. 
Imprisoned at the coup d'etat, he subsequently 
confined himself to professional work, till 1870, 
when he was a member of the government of 
national defence. He was made a senator in 1876, 
and died 10th February 1880. He was the founder 
of the Alliance Israelite Umverselle. 

Cremona, a decayed city of Northern Italy, 
on the north hank of the Po, 60 miles SE. of 
Milan by rail, and 46 E. of Pavia. Cremona has 
some fine buildings — the principal the cathedral 
(1107-1606), with gorgeous interior; the neigh- 
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bouring octagonal Baptistery ; the Palazzo Publico 
(1245); the so-called Campo Santo; and the famous 
ToiTazzo ( 1288) or belfry— the loftiest campanile in 
Italy, being 396 feet high, and commanding mag- 
nificent views over the fertile plains of Milan. By 
means of the Po, Cremona carries on a considerable 
trade in the produce of the district ; and it has 
manufactures of silk, cotton, earthenware, and 
chemicals. In the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries 
it was greatly celebrated for its manufacture of 
violins, the most famous makers being the Amatis, 
the Guarneris, and Stradivari (see Violin). Pop. 
31,930. Cremona is the capital of a province of the 
same name ; area, 632 sq. m. ; pop. (1886) 314,755. 

Cremorne Gardens, near Battersea Bridge, 
on the north side of the Thames, a very popular 
place of amusement for Londoners down to 1877, 
when they were closed. 

Crenelle, a Battlement (q.v.), or an embrasure 
in a battlement. — Crenelle, in Heraldry, em- 
battled, signifies that any ordinary is drawn like 
the battlements of a wall. 

Creole (Span, criollo ), in general an indi- 
vidual bom in the country but not of indigenous 
blood, a term applied, especially in the former 
Spanish, French, and Portuguese colonies of 
America, Africa, and the East Indies, to natives 
of pure European blood ( sang re asul), in opposition 
to immigrants themselves born in Europe, or to the 
offspring of mixed blood, as mulattoes, quadroons, 
Eurasians, and the like. In Brazil the native whites 
call themselves Brasiteiros. Creole dialects arc 
corruptions of French, Spanish, Portuguese, Eng- 
lish, or Dutch, arising in various colonies, and 
may be studied in such formal treatises as Thomas, 
The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar ( Port 
of Spain, 1869), and Quentin, Vllistoirede Cayenne 
et ae la Gramma-ire Crfole ( Paris, 1872). Mr 
Cable’s stories revealed to English readers the 
singularly quaint charm of the phraseology and 
manners of the Creole population of Louisiana. 

Creosote# See Cueasote. 

Crescendo, in Music, means a gradual increas- 
ing of sound, or changing from piano to forte and 
fortissimo. It is marked thus or with 

the abbreviation cresc. The converse isdecrescendo. 
The «well of a good organ produces a most perfect 
crescendo. 

Crescent# A representation of the half-moon 
with the horns turned upwards, called a crescent, 
is often used as an emblem of progress and suc- 
cess. It was the emblem of the Greek before it 
became that of the Turkish rule; but it was not 
adopted by the Turks from the Greeks, as is often 
said. It had been used by them hundreds of yearn 
liefore, in Central Asia. Genghiz Khan’s Tartars 
had the crescent on their banners, and so had the 
Janissaries of Sultan Orclian. 

Crescent, a decoration, sometimes called 
order of, in Turkey. In 1799, after the battle of 
Aboukir, the Sultan Selim III. testified his grati- 
tude to Nelson by sending him a crescent richly 
adorned with diamonds. It was not intended as 
an order, but Nelson wore it on his coat; and 
Selim, flattered by the value attached to his gift, 
resolved that a similar decoration should be con- 
ferred on foreigners who have done service to the 
state. There was an old Order of the Crescent, 
instituted by Ren6, Duke of Anjou, in 1464. 

Crescentia# See Calabash Tree. 

Cress* a name given to many plants belonging 
to the order Crucifene, which have in common, in 
greater or less decree, a pungent mustard- like taste, 
and antiscorbutic, diaphoretic, and other medi- 
cinal qualities. They are very generally distrib- 
uted abundantly over the temperate and northern 


countries of the earth, and much used as salads 
and medicinally by the peoples of those countries. 
In Britain the most commonly used is the Common 
Cress ( Lcpidium sativum ), of which there are several 







Common Cress 
(Lcpidium sativum) 
a, silicule. 


Bitter Cress 
( Cardaminc amara ) : 
a, ailique, opening. 


varieties, the most favoured being that known as 
the Curled Cress. Sown thickly in soil in moderate 
heat under glass, this may be raised during winter 
in a few days ; and the seeds spread out thickly on 
flannel, which is kept saturated with warm vapour, 
as from a boiler or tank of boiling water, will 
vegetate and yield a crop within 48 hours after 
sowing. In this way it has been found invaluable 
during arctic voyages as an antiscorbutic. The 
Poor Man’s Pepper is the 7i/w(Meaved Cress (L. 
latifolium ), a native of Britain, and formerly used 
as a condiment by the poor. The Virginian Cress 
( L. virgin icum) has 
similar properties to 
the Common Cress, and 
is cultivated in Britain, 
in North America, and ^ 
in the West Indies for 

use as a salad. L. pis- I ^ 

cidium , a native of the 
South Sea Islands, is 

there used to stupefy i\ 4} / x 

fish, and by sailors as A 

an antiscorbutic. The 

allied genus Bavbarea 

supplies the Winter V® ' 

Cress or Yellow Rocket \ La 

of gardens (B. vul - ▼ >&) 

garis ), a native of ^ 

Britain, and the Ameri- v J ^ 

can Cress (B. prnwox), 
by some regarded as 
merely a variety of B\Vvi 

the preceding, is also a f ™ 

native of Britain, the \ 

European continent, w ~ 

and America, where /v -”£5225,^1 

both are used for the W«*urUun ofamah ). 


Water Cress 
(Nasturtium officinale ). 


purposes already de- 

scritied. The Bitter Cress ( Cardaminc amara) y the 
Lady’s Smock or Cuckoo flower (C. pratensis), and 
the * Hairy Cress ( C. hirsnta ), are all natives of 
Britain and of other temperate and . northern 
countries of the globe, but being more bitter than 
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pungent, are lest) used in salads in this country 
than on tho Continent and in America. Water 
Cress {Nasturtium officinale) is an aquatic peren- 
nial species of the same natural order, largely 
cultivated in England and on the Continent 
in slowly running brooks and ditches, where the 
water is pure and the bottom gravelly. In stagnant 
water and a muddy bottom the plant soon perishes. 
For Indian Cress, see Trop^eolum. 

Cresseti a name given to a great light on a 
beacon or watch-tower, to a lamp or torch, or a 
light fixed on a pole. 

Cressy. See Crf^y. 

Crest (Lat. crista , ‘a comb or tuft’), a heraldic 
figure or ornament, which in its original use sur- 
mounted the helmet. Though often popularly 
regarded as the most important part of the heraldic 
insignia of a family, it is, in the eyes of heralds, 
an accessory without which the hearing is com- 
plete. The practice of ornamenting the helmet 
with a capriciously assumed figure existed in 
classical times ; but no such usage is found in the 
early middle ages, or at the time when heraldry 
had its rise. Crests first appear occasionally 
on the helmets of knights in the 13th century, 
and were a mark of dignity and estate beyond 
what was implied by the use of arms. Edward 
III. was the first English king who assumed 
a crest ; ami crests are found in use by the early 
Knights of the Carter. The practice gradually 
spread, particularly in England, till tho crest 
became the almost indispensable adjunct of a shield 
of arms, as it now is. On the Continent there are 
still many families of distinction who have never 
used a crest. The crest is generally placed on a 
Wreath (q.v.) of the principal metal and colour of 
the shield ; sometimes, however, it is ( bv permis- 
sion of the sovereign or king-at-arms) allowed to 
issue out of a ducal coronet, mural crown, or 
cap of maintenance. Different crests are, in 
modern times, often assigned to separate branches 
of the same family, and there are many crests . 
which so many families have in common that they 
are hardly distinctive. No ladies except sovereign 
princesses can, with any propriety, attach a crest 
to their arms. The assumption of crests by church- 
men is equally objectionable. Corporations occa- 
sionally use them, a practice for which precedent 
may* be shown from the 15th century. Crests are 
not to he confounded with family badges, which 
were never placed on a helmet, and ought not to he 
borne on a wreath. See Badge; Fair bairn’s Crests 
(2vols. new ed. 1882), and Knight and Butters’ 
Crests (2 vols. 1885). 

Create* in Architecture, an ornamental finish- 
ing, either in stone, or of tiles or metal, running 



Create, 13th century (from Viollet le Due). 

along the top of a wall or the ridge of a roof. Such 
crestings were adopted by the Romanesque archi- 
tects from the East, but the designs were soon 
made after their own style. Elaborate ornaments 
of this kind were frequently used in Gothic build- 
ings. In modern times cast-iron has been greatly 


used for such ornaments, many roofs being covered 
with gilded iron rails or crests. 

Crested* in Heraldry. When a cock or Other 
bird has its comb of a different tincture from its 
body, it is said to be crested of Btich a tincture, 
naming the tine hire. 

Crestoil. a town of Union county, Iowa, 115 
miles W. of Ottumwa. It is connected by mil- 
way with Burlington, Chicago, and St Joseph, and 
has large machine-shops and railway-carnage 
works. Pop. (1870) 411 ; (1885) 7393. 

Creswell, Silt Creswell, judge, bora in New- 
castle in 1794, was educated at Charterhouse and 
Cambridge, and called to the bar in 1819. Be- 
tween 1822 and 1830 he issued, with Bamewall, 
a valuable series of Reports; in 1830 he was 
appointed recorder of Hull, and in 1834 a king’s 
counsel. He was returned to parliament by Liver- 
pool in 1837 and 1841, and in 1842 Peel made him 
a puisne judge. He sat in the Court of Common 
I Pleas till 1858, when he was appointed first judge 
of the newly-created Probate and Divorce Court, 

| the success of which was mainly due to his un- 
| sparing exertions. He died 29th July 1863. 

| Creswick, Thomas, K. A., a popular landscape- 
I painter, was horn at Sheffield, 5th February 1811. 

! He eariy exhibited a taste for drawing, and removed 
\ to London t in 1828, where two of his pictures during 
I that year found a place in the Royal Academy’s 
j exhibition. Creswick loved to paint the beautiful 
| streams, and glens, and wooded dells of his native 
j land ; and these, which, along with some coast 
| scenes, form the subject of his best paintings, are 
j represented on his canvas with great delicacy of 
■ finished detail and truth of aerial perspective, the 
j figures introduced being frequently from the brush 
| of Ansdell, Cooper, Frith, and other artists. He 
was well known as a book-illustrator by his draw- 
ings for the wood-engravers, and he contributed to 
the publications of the English Etching Club. He 
was elected an A. It. A. in 1842, an lt.A. in 1851. 
He died 28th December 1869. More than a hundred 
of his works were collected in the London Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1873. 

Cretaceous System, the highest division of 
the Mesozoic or Secondary strata, rests conformably 
upon the Jurassic System (q.v.), and is overlaid 
unconformably by the oldest deposits of the Eocene 
System (q.v.). The cretaceous strata of Britain 
are confined chiefly to the east and south-east of 
England. They form the Yorkshire Wolds, extend 
over large parts of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Hertford, 
and compose the Chiltern Hills, Salisbury Plain, the 
Downs, and the south part of the Isle of Wight. 
On the Continent the cretaceous rocks have a con- 
siderable development. They form a broad basin 
in the north of France, and "stretch eastward from 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and the south of 
Sweden, through the great plains of northern 
Europe to the south end of the Ural Mountains. 
But over extensive regions within that wide area 
they lie more or less concealed under younger 
formations. There is another extensive develop- 
ment of cretaceous strata in southern Europe, 
where they enter largely into the composition of 
many of the Mediterranean coast-lands. The chief 
petrological feature of the cretaceous strata of 
western and northern Europe is the great develop- 
ment of white chalk in the Anglo-French area, 
and its gradual replacement, when followed east- 
wards into Germany, &e., by earthy limestones, 
shales, sandstones, &c. The most marked charac- 
teristic of the cretaceous system in southern Europe 
is the great development in that region of massive 
marine limestone (hippurite limestone). 

In North America cretaceous strata likewise occur 
in force, especially in the western states and 
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territories. They also occupy wide tracts in the 
Gulf states, whence they extend up the Mississippi 
• valley to the Ohio ; they put in an appearance at 
intervals on the Atlantic borders between South 
Carolina and New Jersey ; and we meet with them 
again on the Pacific border and in the coast-range. 
Strata of the same age occur also in the far west of 
British America, at the mouth of the Mackenzie 
River, and in Greenland. In India the system is 
marked in the Deccan by a massive series of basalt- 
rocks, 4000 to 6000 feet thick, and covering ah 
area of 200,000 sq. in. In Australia and New 
Zealand there is a considerable development of 
cretaceous rocks, such as the ‘ desert sandstones’ 
of Queensland, and a small coal-bearing group of 
beds. In New Zealand the system likewise contains 
coals, some of which are lignites, while others are 
bituminous coals of fair quality. The following is 
the succession of cretaceous strata in England : 

Upper Cretaceous — 

Upper^Chalk 600 feet. 

Middle Chalk 200 

Lower Chalk and Chalk Marl 450 >• 

Chloritic Marl and Upper Greensand ‘250 » 

Gault 200 .. 

Lower Cretaceous— 

Lower Greensand 550 h 

Wealden Series 1860 it 

The Wealden Beds consist largely of clay and 
sand, and are almost entirely of fresh- water origin. 
In Yorkshire, however, the strata which occur on 
the same horizon as the Wealden beds of the south 
are of marine origin, as seen in the Speeton clay 
near Bridlington. The Lower Greensand, consisting 
of sand, clay, &c., are marine. The Gault (q.v.), a 
tough blue clay, is likewise marine, and so also are 
the shallow-water sands of the Upper Greensand, 
and the thin layer of chalky marl called Chloritic 
Marl ( q. v. ), which is characterised by the presence 
of glauconitic grains and phosphatic nodules. The 
most characteristic rocks of the system, however, 
are the chalk beds. The basement of these beds 
is the argillaceous chalk known as Chalk Marl. 
The lower chalk is a grayish-white chalk, while 
the middle chalk is a pure white chalk, containing 
in its upper portions layers of flint nodules. A 
hard layer of yellowish limestone called Chalk -rock 
lies at the top of this division. The upper white 
chalk is a thick massive white chalk, containing 
numerous layers of nodules and occasional tabular 
sheets of flint. All these chalks are of marine 
origin. The following are the divisions adopted by 
continental geologists, and now largely used by 
geologists in Britain : 

Continental Cretaceoua. Equivalent English Strata. 

Danian (wanting). 

Senonian Upper Chalk. 

Turonian Middle Ciialk. 

( Lower Chalk and Chalk Marl. 
Chloritic Marl. 

Upper Greensand. 

Albiau Gault. > ' 

Neocomlan 

The cretaceous strata of Britain being almost 
exclusively of marine origin, it is not surprising 
that land-plants seldom occur, and that they are 
met with chiefly in the fresh- water beds near the 
base of the system. They consist chiefly of ferns, 
cycads, and conifers — a flora resembling that of the 
preceding Jurassic period. The upper cretaceous* 
rocks of Germany, However! have furnished many 
plant remains. Amongst those are the oldest 
known dicotyledons, such as extinct species of 
maple, oak, walnut, beach, laurel, magnolia, &c., 
also several proteaceous plants. A similar admix- 
ture of forms occurs in the cretaceous strata of 
North America. Amongst animals the Protozoa 
played a very important part— the white chalks 


and earthy limestones being very largely coniposed 
of the minute shells of for&minirera, such as Globi- 
gerina, Kotalia, and Textularia, which still swarm 
m the ooze of the Atlantic. Sponges, such as 
Ventriculites, Siphonia, &c., were Very abundant, 
and sea-urchins also occurred in great numbers. 
Star-fishes and bryozoanS were fairly common, 
as were also, amongst brachiopods Terebratula 
and Rhynchonella. But the brachiopods as a 
class were feebly represented as compared with 
their abundance in the earlier stages of the 
world’s history. Ordinary bivalves, however, were 
very numerous, such as Inoceramus, Hippu rites, 
Spondylus, Lima, Pecten, &c. ' In the Danian 
beds carnivorous gasteropoda begin to abound, 
and they include a nuniber of existing genera. 
Cephalopoda are not only the most abundant, 
but also the most characteristic fossils of the 
cretaceous rocks. Amongst them are a great 
variety of Ammonites, and many forms of Belem- 
nitida*. Amongst the fishes were ganoids, and 
various kinds of the shark tribe, together with the 
earliest representatives of the Teleostei— which 
include most living genera of fishes. The waters of 
the period seem also to have swarmed with reptiles, 
such as Ichthyosaurus and Plesiosaurus. Winged 
reptiles were also present, such as Pterodactylus. 
Amongst dinosaurs were Cetiosaurus, Megalo- 
saurus, and Iguanodon. Another remarkable 
reptile was the serpent-like Mosasaurus. Besides 
these, there were lizards, chelonians, and croco- 
diles. The American cretaceous system is likewise 
characterised by the presence of huge dinosaurs 
and other reptiles— some of them being European 
types, while others are peculiar. One of the most 
remarkable features of the American rocks, how- 
ever, is the occurrence in them of the toothed 
birds — Ichthyornis and Hesperornis. (Separate 
articles deal with most of these various forms.) 

No break separates the Jurassic from the creta- 
ceous system — there is a gradual passage from the 
upper beds of the former into the lower beds of the 
hitter. At the beginning of cretaceous times most 
of the British and Irish area existed as dry land. 
Over the south-east of England lay the estuary of a 
large river, flowing probably from the north. The 
Wealden beds are the delta-deposits of that river; 
the English ami French beds of this division cover- 
ing an area of 20,000 sq. m. The sea into which 
that river flowed occupied a considerable area in 
the north of France, spread over the Low Countries 
into Hanover, filled the basin of the North Sea, 
and overflowed a portion of eastern England. 
Wealden beds occur in north-west Germany, and 
indicate the delta of a river, like that of the British 
area, flowing from the north. While land-condi- 
tions predominated in northern and middle Europe, 
an open sea covered vast areas in southern Europe. 
Gradual subsidence of the sea-bottom took place 
during the deposition of the Wealden series, and 
eventually the great deltas became submerged, and 
a wide sea covered most of what are now the low 
grounds of the British area, and passing eastwards, 
submerged vast regions of middle Europe up to the 
slopes of the Ural Mountains. The depression was 
greatest in the western areas, where in the deep 
clear waters there gradually accumulated the cal- 
careous matter which subsequently formed our 
white chalk. There is no deposit forming at 
present which is quite analogous to white chalk. 
The calcareous oozes of existing seas which most 
resemble it are of abyssal origin, but the sea in 
which the chalk accumulated probably did not 
exceed 1000 or 2000 feet in depth. The extreme 
purity of the chalk, consisting as that rock does of 
95 per cent, and more of carbonate of lime, is diffi- 
cult to account for on the supposition that the sea 
in which it formed was comparatively shallow. 
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The sea of western Europe may have been dotted 
with small islands — from none of which large 
rivers descended ; and possibly the formation of the 
chalk was not so slow a process as many geologists 
suppose. Professor Prestwick even suggests that 
it may to some extent be of the nature of a 
chemical precipitate thrown down under special 
ami peculiar conditions prevailing at the time. 

I However that may be, the shells of foraminifera 
and other organic remains certainly enter very 
largely into its composition. In the Mediterranean 
basin, a deep open sea would seem to have persisted 
all through the cretaceous period. It was in this 
sea that the massive hippurite limestone was 
formed. Open water appeal's at this time to have 
extended through the Mediterranean area into 
Asia, covering there also vast tracts of what is 
now dry land, and communicating with the Indian 
Ocean. The conditions of climate seem to have 
been remarkably uniform over vast regions of the 
earth’s surface. Ferns, cyeads, and conifers flour- 
ished in the lands within the Arctic Circle, and the 
waters of the same region were tenanted by cuttle- 
fish, ammonites, and huge reptiles. 

Crete (Hal. Candid, Turk. Kirit , Gr. KrSte ), 
a Turkish island in the Mediterranean, is the most 
southerly portion of Europe. It is 00 miles S. of 
Capo Malea in Greece, 110 S\V. of Cape Krio in 
Asia Minor, 100 SSW. of Rhodes, and 300 W. of 
Cyprus. Its length is 150 miles ; its breadth 
vanes from 30 to as little as 7 miles ; and its area 
is 3326 sq. in., or twice the size of Hampshire. 
The climate, inferior only to that of Rhodes, is 
excellent, and has always been celebrated for its 
salubrity. The air is pure, fresh, and bracing ; 
the rainfall about 27 inches. In July, August, and 
September it is. hot in the plains', but the sea- 
breezes temper the heat, especially at night, and 
during the rest of the year the climate is delightful. 

Crete is for the most part mountainous, espe- 
cially in the west, where the White Mountains 
form the most important range. In the centre 
Mount Ida, now called Upsiloriti, the loftiest in 
Crete, rises to a height of 8055 feet. The east 
is less mountainous, and everywhere numerous 
small valleys are exceedingly fertile. The rivers 
are unimportant, being almost invariably dry in 
summer, and in winter and spring rushing down 
to the sea as torrents. The country is, however, 
fairly well watered, even in the dry season, as 
springs abound all over the island. 

The coast-line, deeply indented on the north, 
includes some good harbours : Suda Bay, on the 
north, is one of the finest anchorages in the 
Mediterranean, and now well known by name as 
the resort of the British fleet at interesting political 
crises ; and on the south is the small but well- 
sheltered Kaloi Limenes, or the Fair Havens, by 
which name it is spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 8. In 
the immediate neighbourhood of Crete are three 
islands: Clauda, the modern Gavdo, ofF the south- 
west coast, with an area of about 15 sq. m., also 
spoken of in Acts, xxvii. 16, was in the middle 
ages the see of a bishop. At the present day it is 
remarkable for its lighthouse, whose brilliant 
revolving light — flash every minute— is visible at 
a distance of 25 miles. Dia, eight miles north of 
Candia, and Grabusa, at the extreme north-west, 
were both fortified by the Venetians as strongholds 
in their wars with the Turks. 

Wheat and fruit are the most important pro- 
ducts. Oranges and lemons particularly flourish. 
The grapes are good, but the wine, though 
abundant and cheap, is of very inferior quality. 

In the middle ages the wine made at Malevesi, 
near Canea, was celebrated under the well-known 
name of Malmsey (Fr. Malvoisie). The forests, 
as usual in the Levant, have almost entirely dis- 


appeared. But on the hills the cypress flourishes, 
and in the plain country the olive is the most 
important tree. Chestnuts, valonia oak, and 
carobs also grow in certain localities. The prin- 
cipal exports are olive-oil, soap, carobs, wool, 
cheese, valonia acorns, and fruits. Sheep are 
largely bred, and the wool is exported, but is not 
of fine quality. Sponges are found upon the coast. 
There are few wild animals, the most important 
being the Cretan ibex ; there are no serpents of any 
kind, and there is a paucity of game, whether of fur 
or of feather. 

The population, in 1881 numbering 279,000, 
chiefly of Greek descent, consists of 204,700 Chris- 
tians and 74,300 Mohammedans, although these 
latter are rarely Turks, but nativo Mussulmans, 
speaking Greek and not Turkish as their mother- 
tongue. There are also 700 Jews and only 250 
Roman Catholics. The Cretans are a turbulent 
race, of proved and proverbial mendacity, bold, 
independent, and hard to govern. Thejf ’ subjec- 
tion to the Ottoman Porte is more nominal than 
real. They are practically independent, they pay 
no taxes to Stamboul, and the viceroy who re- 
presents the dominion of the Porte in the island is 
invariably a native or ‘ Greek ’ Christian. 

Crete had once, according to Homer, ‘ a hundred 
cities.’ There are now but three towns of any im- 
portance : B^egala Kastron or Candia, pop. 14,000 ; 
Khithymnos ' or Retimo, 8000; and Canea or 
Khania, the residence of the governor and of the 
foreign consuls, about 23,000. 

History TJie early Cretans were seafaring 
Greeks, rivals of the Phoenicians. The island was 
the favourite resort of colonists from every part of 
Greece ( Odyssey , xix. 175), and was celebrated at 
once for its climate, its laws, and its great law- 
giver, judge, and king, Minos. Crete was subdued 
by the Romans in 67 B.C. under Q. Metellus, called 
in consequence Creticus. It was occupied in suc- 
cession by the Saracens and the Greet emperors, 
with varying fortune, until in 1205 it passed under 
the dominion of Venice, in whose hands it con- 
tinued for over 450 years, till it was conquered 
by the Ottoman Turks in 1669. In 1821 the Greek 
insurrection was heralded by an outbreak in Crete. 
From 1830 to 1840 Crete was administered by the 
Viceroy of Egypt by order of ‘ the Powers.’ There 
were revolts against the Turks in 1859 and 1866, 
and a great measure of freedom and independence 
was granted to the Cretans in 1868, which was 
confirmed by the Treaty of Berlin. See Spratt’s 
Travel and Researches in Crete (1865), and C. 
Edwardes’ Letters from Crete ( 1887 ). 

Cretinism* from Fr. cretin , ‘an idiot of the 
Alps,’ and this again probably from chrttien, * a 
Christian,’ one who, from his state of fatuity, could 
not sin, and was viewed with some degree of religi- 
ous respect ( cf. the frequent use of ‘ innocent ’ ). The 
name cretinism is now applied to idiocy or defect- 
ive mental development of a particular type, asso- 
ciated with bodily deformity or arrested growth. 
Cretinism occurs occasionally in most parts of the 
world, but particularly in connection with enlarge- 
ment of the Thyroid Gland (q.v.) or Goitre (q.v.), 
in the lower Alpine valleys, not only of Switzer- 
land and Italy, out of the Pyrenees, Syria, India, 
and China. r In Europe it is rarely met with at a 
higher elevation than 3000 feet, and haunts chiefly 
the valleys surrounded by high and steep walls of 
rock, which exclude the" light, and limit the free 
circulation of air. In some such localities it is 
extremely prevalent. Cretins are always pitiable 
and frequently repulsive objects; they are gener- 
ally dirty, shameless, and obscene ; their appetite is 
commonly voracious ; the mouth is large and open, 
the tongue often protruded, the eyes small, the 
nose fiat and broao, the skull flattened above and 
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expanded at the sides, the forehead retreating, the 
complexion cadaverous ; in addition to which, the 
whole body is dwarfish, the skin thick and coarse, 
the hands and feet large, the limbs often rickety, 
the belly protuberant, Recent investigations have 
shown that the connection between cretinism and 
goitre is an extremely close one. The disease' 
called Myxoedema (q.v. ) closely resembles cretinism, 
except that it comes on during adult life j and it 
has oeen proved to lie always associated with 
destructive change of the thyroid gland. A similar 
condition has also been found to follow the removal 
of the thyroid gland by surgical operation in a 
large proportion of cases. It is, therefore, probable 
that loss of the function of the thyroid gland is the 
essential factor in the production of cretinism, 
while goitre consists in its enlargement. It is 'as 
yet quite uncertain, however, why the inhabit- 
ants of particular districts are so liable to disease 
of this organ. Many attempts have been made to 
improve the condition of the cretin in childhood, 
by removing him from the locality of his birth, 
and by careful training; the institution founded 
by Dr Guggenbiihl on the Abendberg, near Inter- 
laken in Switzerland, having been the prototype 
of many others on the Continent, and of some 
in England and Scotland, for the education of 
idiots. 

Cretonne, originally a white cloth of French 
manufacture, is a name now applied to a printed 
cotton fabric used for curtains or for covering furni- 
ture, which was introduced about I860. Chintz 
(q.v.), so much employed for the Same' pur pose in 
former years, is a comparatively thin printed cloth 
usually highly glazed. Cretonne, on the other 
hand, is generally thick and strong for a cotton 
fabric, and with a twilled, craj»e, basket, wave, or 
•other figure produced on the loom. When a 
pattern is printed on this uneven surface (it is 
sometimes plain), it has a rich, soft appearance. 
A cretonne is rarely calendered or glazed. The 
thick weft threads of inferior qualities are com- 
monly formed of waste cotton, and the patterns 
upon these, though often bright and showy, are as 
a rule printed in more or les* fugitive * colours. 
Some cretonnes are now printed on both sides with 
different patterns. 

Creuse, a river and a department in the centre 
of France. The river rises near F6niers, on the 
northern slope of Mont Odouze, and flows 146 miles 
north-westward till it falls into the Vienne, a 
tributary of the Loire, 12 miles N. of Cliatellerault. 
— The department, with an area of 2150 sq. m., 
had a population of ( 1872) 274,663 ; (1886 ) 284,942. 
Low mountains and chains of hills, 2000 to 3000 
feet high, occupy the greater part of the land. 
The climate is moist and variable,, arid the soil 
thin and light, interspersed with stretches of heatli 
and pasture in the southern' hilly district, but 
better in the lowlands of the north-east. The 
rearing of cattle forms the chief industry, and 
large quantities of chestnuts and fruit are grown. 
Coal is mined at Ahun. The people of Creuse, 
who use a rude patois, annually migrate in large 
numbers to find work#n various parts of France. 
Creuse is divided into the arrondissements of 
Aubusson, Bourganeuf, Boussac, and Gu6ret, with 
Gu£ret for its capital. 

Creusot. Le, a town in the French department 
of Saone-et-Loire, 14 miles SSE. of Autun,.and 236 
SSE. of Paris. Situated in the midst of a district 
rich in coal and iron, it owes its importance to the 
establishment here in 1837 of the great ironworks of 
Schneider & Co., which rank amongst the largest 
in the world. They occupy 770 acres, and turn out 
yearly 190,000 tons of pig-iron, besides steel rails, 
iron rails, and locomotives. Pop. (1846 ) 4012; 
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( 1886 ) 17,703. See Vadot, Le Creusot, son Histoire, 
son Industrie (1875). 

Creuzer, Friedrich, a learned German philo- 
logist, was bom at Marburg, March 10, 1771, and 
studied there and at Jena. In 1802 he was called 
to a chair at Marburg, and in 1804 to that of Philo- 
logy and Ancient History at Heidelberg, which 
he filled till his retirement in 1845. Here lie died, 
15th February 1858. Creuzer s first and greatest 
work was his perversely ingenious and learned 
Symbolik und Mythologie der alien V biker , besonders 
der Oriechcn (4vols. Leip. 1810-12). His symboli- 
cal explanation of ancient mythologies was assailed 
by Hermann, Voss, Lobeck, and Pott. His next 
work in importance was a complete edition of the 
works of Plotinus (3 vols. Oxford, 1835). With 
G. H. Moser, Creuzer edited several of the philo- 
sophical works of Cicero. Most of his writings 
are collected in the series of Deutsche Schriften 
(1837-54), which contains also his autobiography, 
under the title A ns dem Icbcn ernes alten Professors , 
subsequently divided and arranged into Deutsche 
Lehr - nnd Wander jahre and Paralipomena . In 
1854 appeared his Opmcula Selecta. 

Crevasse. See Glacier. 

Creveeeeur (Fr., ‘ heart-breaker * ), a once 
famous Dutcli fort in the province of North 
Brabant, at the confluence of the Meuse and the 
Dieze, 4 miles NNW. of Bois-le-Duc. It figures in 
history from 1587 to 1794. 

CrevillentiS a town of Spain, 20 miles WSW. 
of Alicante. Pop. 8683. 

Crew, of a ship, is a collective name for all the 
persons employed therein, but usually limited to 
designate petty -officers and seamen only. In 
men-of-war, the entire crew are divided into five 
groups : ( 1 ) Commissioned and warrant officers ; (2) 
chief petty-officers ; (3) first-class petty-officers ; 
(4) second-class petty-officers; (5) able seamen, 
ordinary seamen, non-combatants, and boys. In 
the royal navy there are upwards of 180 different 
ranks, grades, or offices among the crew, excluding 
officers and marines. 

In the case of a merchant-ship about to proceed 
on a foreign -going voyage from a British port, the 
crew sign the agreement between the shipowner 
and themselves (usually called ‘the articles*) in 
the Mercantile Marine Office in the presence of the 
officers of the Board of Trade ; and on returning to 
the United Kingdom, the master must lodge the 
articles at the Mercantile Marine Office within 
forty-eight hours of his arrival, and the crew are 
discharged there. Seamen leaving the vessel 
abroad must be discharged before the British 
consul, and new engagements abroad must be 
made before the same official. In the case of vessels 
in the coasting trade, the crew sign 'articles on 
board the vessel, but the agreements are handed 
over to the Mercantile Marine Offices every June 
and December. Vessels under *80 tons hand over 
their crew-lists only, in the same manner. There 
is no statutory scale for manning British ships, 
but the Passengers Act requires that a ship carry- 
ing emigrants shall be manned with an ‘ efficient * 
crew to the satisfaction of the emigration officer 


and the necessity for economical working, mer- 
chant-ships’ crews are now smaller than in former 
years, except in the best class of passenger vessels. 

Crewe, a town of Cheshire, with a great railway 

B * ’on and the huge works of the London and 
-Western Railway, to which it owes its 
present imi»ortance. It is 158 miles NW. of 
London, 43 SE. of Liverpool, 31 SSW. of Man- 
chester, and 53 NW. of Birmingham. About 1840 
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there were only two or three houses where Crewe 
now stands; hut since then its population has 
grown to 4491 in 1851, 8159 in 1861, 17,810 in 1871, 
and 24,385 in 1881— chiefly employed in the railway 
stations, and in the world-famous locomotive and 
carriage works, Which were commenced in 1843. 
Naturally, Crewe is not an attractive place, though 
the London and North-Western Company have 
erected a good many handsome buildings, done 
much, in the way of sanitation, and in 1887-88 
presented the town with a beautifully laid-out park 
of 40 acres. Crewe was incorporated in 1877. Lord 
Crewe’s seat, Crewe Hall, l>y Inigo Jones, was 
destroyed by fire in 1866, hut has l>een since 
rebuilt. 

Crewelrwork is a kind of embroidery in fine 
worsted or silk. See Embroidery. 

Crewkerne, a market-town of Somersetshire, 
in the fertile valley of the Parrot, 15 miles SE. of 
Taunton. It has a cruciform Perpendicular church, 
with a splendid west front; a grammar-school 
(1499), occupying commodious new buildings; a 
railway station (1860) ; and manufactures of sail- 
cloth, girth-web, hair-seating, &c. Pop. (1851) 
3303; (1881) 3557. See Pulman’s Book of the 
Axe (4th ed. 1875). 

Cri tillage, a game at cards, probably of English 
origin. It does not appear in foreign treatises on 
games, and in the Academy of Play ( 1768), trans- 
lated from the French, cribbage is called an English 
game. Criblwige is played with a pack of fifty-two 
cards ; the scores accrue in consequence of certain 
combinations in play, hand, and crib (for an 
account of which see any treatise on the game). 
The scores are marked ona cribbage hoard pierced 
with holes. Cribbage was formerly called noddy. 
It is mentioned under that name in an epigram by 
Sir John Harrington (1615). Nares {Glossary) 
says noddy was not played with a board ; lmt (Jay ton 
(Festivous Notes upon Don Quixot, 1654) speaks of 
noddy-boards. The earliest description of the game 
is in The Compleat Gamester ( 1 674 ). U nder cribbage 
it is stated that the game was sixtv-one, ‘ set up 
with counters;’ and that knave-noddy is one in 
hand and two to the dealer— i.e. if turned up. In 
1791 Anthony Posquin ( pseudonym ) published a 
treatise on the game of cribbage ; and in 1800 
cribbage was added to revised editions of Hoyle’s 
Games, The most comprehensive work on the 
game is Walker’s Cribbage Player's Handbook , 
long out of print, but republished in great part 
in Bohn’s Handbook of Games. 

Crib-biting is a bad habit and an unsoundness 
met with especially in the lighter breeds of horses, 
and those spending a considerable amount of leisure 
in the sfcalde. Tlie act consists in the animal 
seizing with his teeth the manger, rack, or any 
other such object, and taking in at the same 
time a deep inspiration, technically called wind- 
sucking. Crib-biting springs often from idle 
play, may he lirsf indulged in during grooming, 
especially if the operation is conducted in the 
stall, and the animal he needlessly teased or 
tickled ; is occasionally learned, apparently, by 
imitation from a neighbour ; and in the first 
instance is frequently a symptom of some form of 
indigestion. Its indujgence may be suspected 
where the outer margins of the front teeth are 
worn and rugged, and will soon be proved by turn- 
ing the animal loose where he can find suitable 
objects to lay hold of. It usually interferes with 
thriving and condition, and leads to attacks of 
indigestion. It can lie prevented only by the use 
I of a muzzle or throat-strap ; hut in those newly- 
acquired cases resulting from gastric derangement, 
means must further lie taken to remove the acidity 
or other such disorder. 


Crichton, James, sumamed the ‘ Admirable/ 
son of Robert Crichton of Eliock, Dumfriesshire 
Lord Advocate of Scotland, was born on 19th August 
1560. He was educated at St Salvator’s College, 
St Andrews, where George Buchanan was hie 
tutor, and where he graduated M.A. in 1575. In 
1577 Crichton left Scotland. He was for two years 
in France, where he Beems to have served in the 
French army. There is no trustworthy evidence 
that he distinguished himself as a disputant at the 
university of Paris. In July 1579 he was at 
Genoa, and addressed the senate in a Latin oration, 
which was printed. Next year he reached Venice, 
and printed a Latin poem addressed to the scholar 
Aldus Manutius, grandson of the founder of the 
Aldine press. Aldus took the youth under his 
patronage, and issued a printed handbill announc- 
ing a great scholastic disputation in which Crichton 
was to take part. The young Scotchman was there 
described as a skilled athlete, scholar, poet, linguist, 
with unparalleled powers of memoryr In 158L 
(according to Aldus) Crichton went to Padua and 
overcame all the scholars there in public disputa- 
tions. At the end of 1583 Aldus issued an edition 
of Cicero’s De Unircrsitatc , dedicated to Crichton’s 
memory, and asserted there that his versatile 
protege died on 3d November 1583. No details 
are given,, and although Aldus’s date has been 
widely adopted, it is clearly an error. In 1584 
Crichton visited Milan. There late in that year 
lie published, an elegy on the death of the 
arch oisliop; Cardinal Borromeo, and two gratula- 
tory odes— iprid addressed to the cardinal’s suc- 
cessor, (Jasper Visconti, and the other to Charles 
Emmanuel, 'jDuke of Savoy, on his marriage. Early 
next year \ March 1585) he issued a collection 
of scattered Latin poems dedicated to the chief- 
magistrate of Milan. This is the latest date at 
which he is known to have been alive. In 1591 
Crichton’s younger brother Robert had become 
owner of his father’s property in Scotland. Hence 
Crichton died between 1585 and 1591. In 1601 one 
Thomas . Wright, in Passions of the Mind> related 
that when in Italy he heard that a young (un- 
named) Scotchman, ‘of most rare and singular 
parts,’ was attacked l>y an (unspecified) Italian 
prince in disguise ; that the prince, running some 
risk from the Scotchman’s sword, announced his 
name ; that the Scotch man, who was previously 
acquainted with the prince, handed him liis sword, 
and the prince thereupon basely ran his opponent 
through tl^e body. John Johnston, in Heroes Scoti 
(1603), stages that Crichton was killed at Mantua 
by a son of the duke in a nocturnal brawl, and 
that he ' buried at Mantua. Crichton’s early 
17th-century biographers combine Wright’s and 
Johnston’s stories, adding such doubtful details as 
that Crichton was tutor to his assailant, the Duke 
of Mantua’s spn, on the recommendation of Pope 
Clement VIIL Wright and Johnston were prac- 
tically contemporaries of Crichton, and the outline 
of their story is doubtless true. But the fatal 
encounter at Mantua must be dated at least two 
years later than the date of Crichton’s death 
supplied by Aldus. John Johnston in 1603 first 
used the epithet ‘ admirable* in describing Crichton 
( ‘ omnibus in studiis admirabilis ’ ), and it was again 
employed in David Leitch’s Philosophia illacry - 
mans (1637 ). But Crichton chiefly owes his popu- 
lar reputation, os well as his designation of ‘the 
Admirable,’ to Sir Thomas Urquhart of Cromarty, 
who wrote an extravagantly fantastic account of 
the scholastic and athletic prowess which he dis- 
played at Paris and Mantua in his Discovery of a 
most exquisite Jewel ( 1652). There is little that is 
historical in Urquhart ’s fables, although they have 
been largely accepted by later biographers, including 
P. F. Tytler, the first edition of whose biography of 
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Crichton appeared in 1819, and the second in 1825. Nearly two yearn after the latter match— viz. 
Aldus’s testimony to Crichton’s versatility is alone February 25, 1774 — a committee of noblemen and 
worthy of serious consideration. Aldus was in the gentlemen met at the Star and Garter , in Pall Mall, 
habit of praising extravagantly promising young London, and formally drew up a set of laws for the 
strangers at the Italian universities, and ascribes government of the game, and these are believed to 
to a Polish contemporary of Crichton, Stanislaus have been the first written laws. They have from 
Niegoseuski, almost the identical accomplishments time to time undergone extensive alteration and 
with which he credits Crichton. That Crichton’s addition. In those days the runs scored were 
power of memory was extraordinary, is, however, recorded by means of notches made on the edge of 
independently corrolwrated by a physician of Treviso a strip of wood ; the wickets were placed, as now, 22 
near Venice, named Bartolomeo* Burchelati, in his yards apart, with a popping-crease, 3 feet 10 incites 
Epitaphiorum DUUogi Septan (1583). And there is (now 4 feet) in front of each ; the stumps, two in 
no reason to doubt his linguistic facility or his number, were 22 inches long, and the bail 0 inches 
skill as a fencer. But the numerous Latin verses (a previous wicket having been 2 feet wide, with a 
and prose essays which Crichton printed indicate hole dug out of the ground in the centre, and 
no special capacity. Harrison Ainsworth wrote l foot nigh); the ball weighed from 5 to 6 
a^ novel on Crichton’s apocryphal career in 1837. ounces. Towards the end of the 18th century a 
For a critical and bibliographical account, see third stump was added to the wicket, which then 
articles in Dictionary of National Biography , and became 2 inches higher and l inch broader, and the 
in Gentleman's Magazine for March 1888 (both by only change made since has been a further increase 
Sidney L. *Lee). A genealogical paper by John both in height and width. There was at first no 
Stuart in Proceedings of Society of Antiquaries of limit to the size of the hat, and the early instru- 
Scotland ( 1855), ii. 103-18, is also useful. Unique merits were curved at the end, so that little else 
copies of most of Crichton’s publications are in the than hitting could have been attempted ; hut as 
Grenville Library of the British Museum. the character of the howling changed ami became 

Cricket. Like that of most games played with more destructive, alterations were made in the in- 
a ball, the origin of cricket may he said to be lost sfcrumcnt of defence, which even at the beginning 
in obscurity. Numerous researches have liecn of the 19th century was inelegant compared with 
made in the hope of fixing a date, but no really that now used. The later portion of the 18th 
satisfactory conclusion has 1>een arrived at, though century was remarkable for the formation of the 
it is tolerably certain that the game,; in some Mary lehone Club, which took place in 1787 on the 
shape or form, existed at a very rqfnote' period of dissolution of the White Conduit Club, which had 
antiquity. Various attempts have' been made to had an existence of several years, ami had played 
prove that the birthplace of cricket was Outside the matches in the fields from which the club took its 
limits of Great Britain ; but the weight of evidence name. The new club, destined to become the con- 
favours the popular view that to England alone the troller of cricket, located itself in Dorset Square, 
world is indebted for this manly and universally in the parish of Marvlebone, for about a quarter of 
liked game. It is considered highly probable that a century ; then went to North Bank, Regent’s 
the won 1 cricket is a corruption of rrcag, a variation Bark, hut after a brief period had again to make 
of an old Saxon word signifying a game played a move, ami finally in 1814 settled down in the 
with a crooked hat; if so, it would appear that *^t John’s \A ood Hoad, its present quarters, 
cricket was known amongst us nearly 600 years 4 Lord’s,’ as the home of the M.C.C. has always 
ago, as the word is found to have been in use been known, is the best-appointed cricket ground 
during the reign of Edward I. (1300). This, how- ln the kingdom. 

ever, is supported only by material of slender To John Nyren (lsmi in 1704) and Lambert (bom 
character. Strutt, one of our best authorities on in 1779) we are indebted for the earliest printed 
ancient sport, adduces some evidence to show that instructions as to how to play the game ; but these 
‘club-ball,’ played in the 14th century, mav have cricketers of vast experience had many imitators, 
been the parent of cricket, hut both ‘ cat*nd-dog ’ and the comparatively large amount of cricket 
(mention of which occurs in the 16th century) and literature that sprung up at this period furthered 
‘stool-hall’ (frequently referred to in thS 17th ! the interests of the game in a marked degree, 
century) have a closer affinity. It is stated in Round-arm Imwling was introduced during the life- 
Russell’s History of Guild font that ci^cket was times of these two famous cricketers, and both 
played in that well-known Surrey town in the viewed it with disfavour, Lambert declaring that 
middle of the 16th century, hut for ‘fifty yearn sub- if continued it would have a degenerating effect, 
sequently no trace has been found; and indeed i Two counties claimed to have introduced the new 
history tells us really little or nothing of the game s tyle> Kent averring that Wills was the discoverer, 
that is not speculative until the opening of the 18tli an, i Sussex that the honour rested with Broad- 
century, from which period its grosvth mav l>e budge. Wills was perhaps the first to really put 
readily followed, though scarcely anything of a into practice the style of bowling identical with 
definite character is to he gleaned even at that tlmt now so universally adopted, though the 
time as to the mode of playing the game. While delivery then was not nearly so high as it sub- 
it was then generally admitted to he healthful, it aequently l>ecame. Ronnd-ann l»owling was not 
was condemned on account of the amount of allowed to. have an uninterrupted career. The 
gambling associated with it. delivery increased in height as the advantage of 

- There is some evidence of a match having been s ° doing was observed, and so suspiciously like 

« between Kent and All England previously ; throwing was some of this liowling thought, that 
te earliest matches of which copies of tlie after it had been practised for eight or ten years 
scores have been preserved were those of Kent the Marylel>one Club discarded it altogether. It 
v . All England, decided on the Artillery Ground, was revived, however, alsmt 1825, and on the hard 
Finsburv, in 1746, and of Hamhledon (a club started and uneven surfaces upon which cricket was then 
about 1750, and which held a somewhat similar frequently played, it became so dangerous that 
position to that afterwards taken up by the recouree was had to leg-guards and batting-gloves, 
Marylebone Club, inasmuch as the Hamhledonians articles which had had no previous existence, 
played matches in different parts of England, and Daring the second quarter of the 19th cestury the 
generally’ promoted the interests of tlie game) game made rapid strides, and grew m popularity 
against Kent, which took place at Bishopsbourne with the middle and upper classes. I he celebrated 
Paddock, near Canterbury, August 19, 1772. I Zingan, consisting entirely of gentlemen, was 
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formed in 1845, and cricket began to be taken up 
by other countries in a slight degree. 

County cricket, too, which is at the present time 
the mainstay of the game, was becoming general, 
though the interest in many of the matches was 
discounted by some of the players being found in 
the ranks of two or three counties in one season. 
Several of the counties played matches early in 
the 19th century and even before ; but properly 
organised county clubs did not exist for many years 
afterwards, as the following dates of formation 
show: Surrey, 1845; Sussex, 1857 (haying been 
conducted by a committee from 1842) ; Kent, 1859 
(re-formed in 1879); Notts, 1859; Yorkshire, 1863; 
Lancashire, 1864; Middlesex, 1868; Gloucester- 
shire and Derbyshire, 1870. in June 1873 rules 
were passed respecting the qualification of county 
players, and since then county cricket has left 
tittle room for the elevens which were wont to 
perambulate the country under the respective titles 
of All England, United All England, and later still 
the United South. Even the matches between 
the Gentlemen and Players, and North r. South, 
which at one time wore the most attractive of the 
season, have in a measure had to take a secondary 

f msition, for the increased demands of the counties 
lave made it almost impossible for such contests to 
he of a thoroughly representative character. Inter- 
national cricket dates back as far as 1859, when 
George Pan* took a team out to America. This 
was followed two years later by the visit of a team 
to Australia under the captaincy of H. H. Stephen- 
son, and up to 1876 three teams had visited 
America, and four Australia, while in 1868 England 
welcomed a party of aborigines. Then 1878 was 
signalised by the arrival in England of Conway’s 
Australian eleven, the first of its kind, hut destined 
to he followed by many others. Frequent visits 
between Australian and English cricketers have 
since then been paid, ami on the whole the game 
has benefited thereby, though some of the ventures 
have been of a purely commercial character. 

So much for its history ami the variety of opinions 
held by its historians. As to the merits of the 
game as now played hut one opinion exists. By 
general assent cricket stands pre-eminent amongst 
the many outdoor pastimes pursued during the 
summer months. All classes play it, and at im- 
portant matches the company or lookers-on includes 
representatives of all grades of society. The keenest 
interest, too, is shown in connection with the lead- 
ing fixtures of the season, and the results of many 
matches are telegraphed to all parts of the world. 
One of the great reasons of the remarkable popu- 
larity of this game is its uncertainty. Cricket is 
not solely an affair of skill ; chance is also a factor 
to a very large extent. Conditions of ground and 
weather exert such a remarkable influence on the 
game that in many cases a side which apparently 
possessed little hope of success has come out of a 
match victorious. A mistake in the field, an act of 
carelessness on the part of a batsman, may change 
the character of the whole game, and indeed ‘ never 
lost till won ' may with greater reason J>e applied to 
cricket than any other pastime. Within the reach 
of almost every one, cricket is, as a most enthusi- 
astic lover of the game has put it, a health -giving, 
glorious amusement, calculated to bring out all good 
Qualities, trying alike temper, patience, and courage. 
To excel at cricket it is necessary that the study of 
the game should he commenced at an early age, 
as a great deal of patience and practice is requisite. 
At nearly all, if not all, of our public schools, a 
cricket ‘ coach ’ or tutor is engaged, and as many of 
the masters are capable and only too willing to give 
good advice, the youth of the middle and upper 
classes have splendid opportunities of cultivating a 
good style, a most essential element towards success. 


Instruction from old cricketers given at pr&ctio 
time is the best of all instruction, and this sliouh 
always lie remembered hv those less fortunately 
placed than public-school boys and university men 
from whose ranks the liest amateur talent is drawn 
In speaking of practice, l)r W. G. Grace, the moe 
famous cncketer of this age, says, ‘that th< 
more nearly the practice-game approaches to i 
match, and the more steady and painstaking tin 
player is, the better. One of the nest methods o 
practice I know of is for sixteen people to play 
amongst themselves ; eleven to go into the field 
two to go to the wickets, two to the umpiring, anc 
one scoring. An afternoon’s practice, to last foi 
four horn's, will thus give a quarter of an hour it 
each position to every player, and each player wil 
gain experience in every department of the game, 
getting naif an hour’s hatting (fifteen minutes al 
each wicket, no matter how often out ), half an hour’c 
howling (fifteen minutes at each wicket), half ar 
hour’s umpiring (fifteen minutes at each end), a 
quarter of An hour’s scoring, and two and a quartei 
hour’s fielding, being fifteen minutes at each place ; 
overt of fqur halls being bowled, and discipline 
kept up thoroughly as in a match. . . . The advan- 
tage or having eleven in the lie! 


kept up thoroughly as in a match. . . . The advan- 
tage or having eleven in the field when you are 
practising is that you thereby best leam how to 
judge the rubs, and there is nothing so important 
to a crieke^as to he able to do this well.’ 

The game of cricket can he played either at 
single- wie&0& iff 'double-- wicket, but matches at the 
former ha^e become very rare. For the latter, two 
wickets ihjti&he pitched opposite and parallel to 
each othe^' ^a distance of 22 yards, each wicket to 
he 8 ipclieAdn width, and to consist of three stumps 
(of equal' sufficient size to prevent the hall 
from passing through, 27 inches out of the ground) 
with two bails (4 inches in length, and when in 
position not to project more than naif an inch above 
the stumps) upon the top. In a line with the 
wicket laid extending three feet on either side of it, 
is ther J»>vling-crease, beyond the limits of which 
the bdtyuer must not go. He uses a ball measuring 
in circumference not less than 9 inches, nor more 
than 9J' inches, and weighing not less thAn 5£ 
ounces, nor more than 5£ ounces; and he Irowls 
either round-arm or underhand, ami at what pace 
he pleases. Four feet in front of the wicket and 
paralletaritth it is the popping-crease, which defines 
the hafiKiau's^teiTito^. Anywhere behind the 
poppingrCrease tne batsman is m his own ground. 
The bat *gjied k must not exceed 4| inches in its 
widest atttl must not be more than 38 inches 
in length^ A match is played between two sides of 
eleven Ajjp^rs each, unless otherwise agreed to ; 
each side? 


eleven putters each, unless otherwise agreed to ; 
each sidero&s two innings, taken alternately, unless 
the side which goes in second scores eighty runs 
(sixty in a one-day match) less than the opposing 
side, in . whim ' case it follows its innings (i.e. 
has to The choice of innings is 

decided hyropng. Two members of one side go 
in to hat, And the rival eleven take up various 
positions ' in the field, the hall being howled in 
overs from each wicket alternately. The score is 
reckoned by runs, and a run is obtained each time 
the batsmen, after a hit, or at any time while the 
hall is in play, cross and make good their ground 
from end to end ; also by means of a no-hall ( the 
penalty for delivering the hall unfairly or from the 
wrong position), wide hall (a hall that in the 
opinion of the umpire is not within reach of the 
batsman ), and in the event of the fieldsman stop- 
ping the ball otherwise than with any part of Ins 
person. The side which scores the greatest number 
of runs wins the match. The batsman may lie 
bowled, caught, stumped, or run out; lie may he 
out leg liefore wicket, for obstructing the field, 
for hitting the hall twice (except for the pur- 
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pose of guarding his wicket), or for handling the 
hall while in play, unless requested to do so by the 
opposite side. It is the duty of the fieldsmen to 
save as many runs as possible, and to do this they 
should not only watch every ball that is bowled, 
but they should endeavour, if ]>ossible, to anticipate 
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where the batsman intends to hit the l>all. The 
positions of the fieldsmen vary with tbe.*bowling, 
but for fast bowling may be given as 'wicket- 
keeper, point, cover-point, short-slip, long-slip, 
third man, long-field, mid-on, mid -off*, long-leg, 
howler.. The bowler as a rule takes feHp at the 
end he bowls from, for the simple reaso^ipat little 
running about is required of Jam, UFbr point 
and cover-point great smartness is necessary, and 
both long- si in and long-leg are places, >whicli are 
not easy to fill satisfactorily ; while tjie long* fields 
should be good at throwing, and able^to judge a 
catch well. It is necessary to have <t|e umpires 
and a scorer, anti each cricketer should' Joe provided 
with a bag containing a bat or two, ^leg-guards, 
gloves, spiked-sole shoes or boots,* and a flannel 
suit. The best books on the gampfyre T/ie Cricket 
Field ; The, English Game of Crtefa&i Cricket : a 
popular Handbook of the Cam&) $rra Cricket in 
the ‘Badminton’ series, by Steel,* Andrew Lang, 
Lyttleton, Mitchell, and Grace (1888). 

Cricket ( Gryllus ), a familiar genus of insects in 
the order Orthoptera, near locusts, grasshoppers, 
&c. A substantial body, a thick head, long feelers, 
a rasping organ on the wing-covers of the males, 
wings closely folded lengthwise, but often along 
with the wing-covers degenerate, great powers of 
leaping, and a retiring, more or less subterranean 
habit of life, are some of the more important char- 
acteristics of the family (Gryllbbe) of which the 
cricket is a type. The females are fertilised by 
means of peculiar spermatophores, and as in allied 
Orthoptera there is no marked metamorphosis in 
the life-history. In the genus Gryllus the head is 
blunt, the antenna* are long and thin, the wings 
are always present, the hind -legs are very broad and 


strong, and the females have a straight protruding 
egg-laying organ.— The Field Cricket (G. campcstris ) 
is very common throughout Europe in fields and 
meadows (local in England), and is very well 
known from the sound, bv means of which the 
male captivates his mate. The body is compressed, 
the head is black and shining, the wing-covers are 
brown and yellow at the roots. As in other crickets, 
tlie noise of the males is made by nibbing the wing- 
covers against one another. The under side of one of 
the nervures bears over a hundred sharp transverse 
i ridges or teeth. These insects hide in burrows in 
the ground, and sometimes do much damage to 
vegetables. The female lays numerous eggs in the 
burrow, and the larva* remain as such through the 
winter.— The House Cricket {G. dwnestivus) has a 
lanker, yellowish-brown IhhIv an inch long. A 
recent arrival in the Tinted States, it is common 
throughout Europe in houses, is said to occur in 
the open air in Madeira, and even in Britain occa- 
sionally wanders out of doors in summer. It 
hides m nooks and crevices, and loves the neigh- 
bourhood of the fire, especially in winter. Its 
merry note has become associated with ideas of 
domesticity (as in Dickens’s Cricket on the Hearth ). 



House Cricket (Gryllus domestic us ) : 
a, full-grown larva ; b, pupa ; c, perfect insect. 


Without the heat of the fire, it becomes more 
or less dormant in winter. It remains quiet dur- 
ing the day, but hunts about actively at night 



Mole Cricket and eggs (Gryllotalpa vulgaris). 


for crumbs and other scraps both animal and 
vegetable. For the sake of both food and warmth 
it often frequents bakehouses. The larva* are 
wingless, and the pupa* have only rudimentary 
wings. The loudest noise made by a ciicket is 
probably that of a Sicilian species ( G. megalo - 
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ccphalns ), which is said to make itself heard ‘at a 
distance of a mile.’ Closely allied to the above 
genus is Myrmecophila, a wingless cricket with 
extremely strong hind-legs. Only the females are 
known, ami these live parasitical ly in ants’ nests. 
The Mole Cricket ( GryUotalpa ) belongs to the same 
family, and is distinguished by the enormous bur- 
rowing fore-legs, by the large size of the anterior 
ring of the thorax, and by the absence of an ovi- 
ltor in the females. The only European species 
vulgaris) is a large and formidable insect, some- 
times attaining a length of two inches. It is of a 
grayish-brpwn colour, with a silken sheen. It bur- 
rows like, a mole in fields and meadows, but is 
sometimes seen in flight in the evenings. N u merous 
eggs, inclosed in a cocoon, are laid underground. 
The larva?- are long in Incoming adult. The mole 
cricket often does damage by biting at the roots of 
vegetable crops. Like the Held cricket, however, 
it reeds very largely on ground insects and the like. 
A South American and West Indian species ( G. 
didactyla) damages the sugar-canes. 

Crickladc, a town in Wiltshire, on the Isis or 
Thames, 7 miles NNW. of Swindon. Enfranchised 
under Edward I., it returned two members to 
parliament till its disfranchisement in 1885, the 
‘borough* since 1782 having included forty -four 
parishes and parts of six others, with a pop. ( 1881 ) 
of 51,956. Pop. of town, 1600. 

Crieff; a town of Perthshire, on the Earns left 
bank, 26 miles NNE. of Stirling, and 18 W. of 
Perth by two branch lines opened in 1856-66. It 
is situated in the midst of exquisite scenery, 
enjoys a pure dry climate, has a large hydropathic 
(1867), two old market-crosses, some handsome 
new churches, and Morison’s Academy (1859). Its 
famous cattle fair was transferred about 1770 to 
Falkirk ; the manufacture of woollens was intro- 
duced in 1812. Of many seats in the neighbour- 
hood, Drummond Castle (1491), Lord Willoughby 
de Eresbv’s, is famous for the beauty of its gardens. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 3824 ; ( 1881 ) 4469. 

Crillon, Louis des Balues de Berton de, 
surnamed 4 Le Brave,’ was born at Murs in Pro- 
vence in 1541. Under Francis of Lorraine, Duke 
of Guise, then the model of military chivalry, 
he was trained for war, and, still a Imv, covered 
himself with glory at the siege of Calais, and at 
the capture of Guinea. His heroism was rewarded 
with a number of church benefices, which he 
intrusted to the care of learned clerks. He 
distinguished himself further at Dreux, Jarnac, 
and Moncontour. Wounded at Lepanto (1571 ), lie 
was yet sent to carry the news of the victory to 
the pope and the French king. Ilis noble heart 
abhorred the treachery and horrors of St Bartho- 
lomew, but he took part in the siege of La Rochelle 
in 1573. Faithful to his king in his struggle with 
the Catholic League, after his death he gave hearty 
allegiance to Henry IV. When the peace with 
Savoy was concluded, Crillon retired to Avignon, 
and, after the fashion of a true Catholic warrior, 
ended his days ‘ in the exercise of piety and pen- 
ance,’ December 2, 1615. A somewhat melodra- 
matic story is told how once when listening at 
church to an account of the crucifixion, the old 
hero, brandishing his sword, cried out : ‘ Where 
wert thou, Crillon ? ’ 

Crime, in its legal, as opposed to its moral or 
ethical sense, is an act done in violation of those 
duties for the breach of which the law has provided 
that the offender, in addition to repairing, if it be 
possible, the injury 7 done to the individual, shall 
make satisfaction to the community 7 . A private 
wrong, or civil injury 7 , on the other hand, is an 
infringement on the rights of an individual merely, 
for which compensation to him is held to be suffi- 


cient. Legal criminality is not a permanent char- 
acteristic of actions as such, but one decided by 
considerations of expediency 7 . Without changing 
its absolute moral character, the same action may, 
and very 7 often is, criminal in one country or genera- 
tion, and no crime in another country or generation. 
It cannot, however, be supposed that the crimin- 
ality or non -criminality 7 of an action does not 
exercise an important reflex influence on the moral 
judgment of the community with respect to the 
particular action. Malice "or evil intention is 
essential to the character of most crimes, for 
though there may be an immoral act which it is 
inexpedient to punish, it can rarely be expedient to 
punish what is not an inugoral act. But it is not 
necessary 7 that the evil intention shall have had 
reference to the party injured. If the offender 
acted in defiance of social duty 7 , a crime has been 
committed, though not the particular crime in- 
tended. For example, it is murder if \ kill B by 
mistake fo$r€, unless the killing of C would have 
l>een justifiable, or excusable. But the absurd 
doctrine of vevsans in illieito , according to which 
A shooting 4fit.. his neighbour’s poultry, and kill- 
ing his neighbour, is guiltv of murder, is now 
generally abandoned. The law can take no cog- 
nisance of a bare intention which has not ripened 
into any.aqrt of act. How far Attempts (q.v.) 
are punishable is always a ouestion of difficulty 7 . 
The genefaflf i\uje seems to lie that if such acts 
can be vocally connected with the criminal 

intention, they are punishable, though not to 
the same exfent as the completed crime— e.g. if 
the act is.on# of <a series which, if not interrupted, 
would retiulj in the commission of the crime, 
even thouglL the accused voluntarily desisted from 
further attempts. Pupils under seven years of 
age, and .insane persons, as being incapable of 
design or intention, are regarded in the eye of the 
law as incapable of crime ; as regards children 
between $eyen and fourteen it must be shown that 
they hadoapa^ity to know their act was wrong. In 
the casefof* pe&ons under sixteen, otherwise known 
as juvemj&qmenders, magistrates have a large dis- 
cretion tO^bstitute for ordinary 7 punishment con- 
finement in Reformatory school. The legal defini- 
tion of insanity; is well settled in England and 
Scotlantl^utis totally inadequate from tlie medico- 7 
| )mv ch ()ldjtoq^l4)Qint of view. The law of responsi- 
bility i n kdrRss and delirium tremens also re- 
quires amej^itieht; Ignorance of law is no defence 
—e.g. a R3$n4$ killing his opponent in a duel 
in Englap9;^6‘ guilty of murder. In some cases 
ignorancRjf fact is important— e.g. where bigamy 
is charge^ gainst a woman who bad reason to 
believe her£hu#band dead. The defence of com- 
pulsion, if'jQpinplefcely established in fact, is gener- 
ally sufficiehii m, Jaw. The subjection of a servant 
to a maste^|nj^of a wife or child to a husband 
or parent, no defence, but in the latter 

case few jiilfre vfould convict, except in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Magistrates acting bond 
fide , and soldiem and policemen acting under their 
officers in the ordinary line of duty, are not liable 
to a criminal charge. Extreme want is no excuse 
in law, though it furnishes a ground for an appli- 
cation for mercy, as in cannibalism at sea. 

In the technical language of the law of England, 
the term offence lias a wider signification than crime, 
the latter including only such of the former as are 
punishable by Indictment ( q. v. ). Crimes are divided 
into Misdemeanours (q.v.) and Felonies (q.v.), the 
latter being a higher species of offence than the 
former. The Criminal and Judicial Statistics give 
annual data as to the number of trials and con- 
victions, as to police, prisons, and prisoners, the 
number of the criminal classes ( 29,226 in England 
and Wales in 1886), &c. See CRIMINAL Law. 
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Crlwe'a (Tartar Krym, anciently the Tauric 
Chersonese), a peninsula of South Russia, contpris- 
ing five of the eight districts of the government of 
Taurida, between the Black Sea and Sea of Azov, 
joined to the continent of Russia by the Isthmus of 
rerekop, 18£ miles long by 5£ miles broad at its 
narrowest part (for a proposed canal across the 
isthmus, see Canal ). The peninsula is about 200 
miles from east to west, by 125 miles from north to 
south, with about 625 miles of coast-line, and an 
area of about 10,000 sq. m. In shape it is an 
irregular quadrilateral, projecting eastwards into 
the peninsula of Kerfcch, which terminates at the 
Strait of Yenikald. Along the Siwash or Putrid 
Sea on the north, and the Sea of Azov, the coasts 
are flat and open. To %he west of the wide bay of 
Kofta or Theodosia the south coast becomes rocky 
and elevated, and forms a succession of capes 
and small gulfs. Balaklava, and more especially 
Sebastopol, have fine harbours. 

In the ^character of its surface, the north, and 
much the larger part of the Crimea, is only a con- 
tinuation of the South Russian steppe. The south- 
ern part, from Cape Chersonese to -the Strait of 
Yenikal6, only about one-fifth of the' whole pen in - 
Bula, is highland, traversed by a mountain -chain, 
the continuation of the Caucasus — a region geologi- 
cally, climatically, and botanically distinct from the 
rest of Russia. The limestone. mountains from 
Cape Chersonese to Baffa Bay show deep erosion, 
presenting the ruins of a vast ..tableland, sloping 
gently northwards into the steppe, but hanging in 
abrupt precipices southwards. Cbatlr Dagli or 
Tent Mount (anciently, Mons Trapezus or Table 
Mount), the highest summit, 5450 feet, is a 
quadrilateral mass of over 8 sq. m., elongated 
southwards, and is isolated on all sides. In the 
hilly district about Kartell are thermal and naph- 
tha springs, and mud volcanoes. There are some 
fifty small rivers and rivulets, all fordable ^except 
after the melting of the snows and heavy rains. 
There are about four hundred saty lftk^s, rich in 
salt. The climate is healthy, an d- generally mild. 
But in winter the steppe is exposed to &rld winds, 
frost, and snowstorms, while the south’ coast is 
sheltered and warm. The steppe, though not fer- 
tile, yet grazes innumerable nerds 6f cattle, ami 
yields porphyries and various coloured, marbles. 
The northern mountain -slopes are <iut in pas- 
tures, thickets, orchards, and gardens !^a&ered from 
the rivers. In the uplands are still' magnificent 
forests of oak, beech, elm, ash, vy>llo\y£N&c. On the 
southern slopes grow sea- pine; Iowefcldown is an 
Italian vegetation of laurel, pomegranate, tig, 
arbutus, and vine. Here are famous health-resorts, 
with Livadia and other imperial residences. Good 
wine is largely produced, and sotlie exported. 
Though the Crimea was once famous for its corn, 
it has suffered much from drought . .and much 
good land is now uncultivated; *.\TOe: fauna is not 
rich. Of wild quadrupeds areth^jiare, fox, and 
small rodents. All tne domestic Animals of the 
Russian steppe have been introduced, as also the 
two-humped camel. The Crimea has a highly 
prized oyster. The limestone mountains contain 
porphyry, diorites, and greenstone. Good coal is 
mined ; an extensive field was opened in 1888. 

The population numbers about 250,000, of whom 
80,000 are Tartars, 130,000 Russians, and 40,000 
Greeks, Jews, Bulgarians, Germans, &c. The 
capital is Simferopol (q.v.), the old Tartar capital 
being Bakchiserai (q.v.). The Crimea is con- 
nected by railway with Russia, the main line 
running from Alexiejevca to Sebastopol. In the 
Black Sea, between Europe and Asia, of fine 
climate and rich in products, the Crimea has from 
earliest times been a bone of contention for succes- 
sive nations, and the double or more manifold 


names of many places, Greek, Tartar, Turk, Rus- 
sian, record the dominations they have succes- 
sively undergone. For the early history of the 
Crimea, see Bosporus. In the 13th century 
came the Tartars, the last of the Gliirei dynasty 
abdicating in favour of Russia, 1787. See J. B. 
Telfer, The Crimea and Transcaucasia (1876). 

Crimean War, For close upon forty years 
Britain had been at peace with all the great powers 
of Europe, but in 1853 a war-cloud arose on the 
eastern horizon. Russia had long oast a covetous 
eve upon Constantinople and the Sultan’s posses- 
sions, and had contrived in vaiious treaties to lay 
the foundation of a claim to something like a pro- 
tectorate over the Christians of the Greek Church 
in Turkey, amounting to three-fourths of the 
Sultan’s subjects in Europe. As early as 1844 the 
Emperor Nicholas had proposed to divide with 
Britain the inheritance of tne * sick man,* so he 
called Turkey ; and in 1853 he began to urge his 
claims in a form which Turkey could not accept 
without ceasing to remain an independent state. 
The other great powers intervened as mediators, 
hut in vain ; and meanwhile a Russian army took 
possession of Moldavia and Wallacliia. After 
nearly a year of fruitless diplomacy, negotiations 
were broken off, and Britain and France agreed to 
support Turkey by armed intervention. War was 
proclaimed against Russia on 28th March 1854. 

The war thus undertaken lasted two years. At 
first, England and France stood alone in their sup- 
port of Turkey ; but early in 1855 Sardinia boldly 
joined the alliance, and sent a contingent to the 
seat of war. The other powers remained neutral 
throughout the contest. The chief scenes of opera- 
tion were the Black Sea and the Baltic. In the 
spring of 1854 a powerful British and French fleet 
appeared in the Gulf of Finland ; but the Russian 
fleet declined the combat, and kept safe behind 
the granite fortresses of Cronstadt and Sveaborg, 
which, owing to shallow water and difficult naviga- 
tion, could not be attacked by the large vessels 
composing the allied fleets. The only thing of im- 
portance effected, besides imprisoning the enemy’s 
navy and ruining his commerce, was the destruc- 
tion of the fortress of Bomarsund, and the capture 
of the Aland Islands, on which it was situated. 
The second Baltic campaign, in 1855, was a repeti- 
tion of the first. Sveaborg was bombarded and 
partially destroyed, but again the want of gun- 
tmats confined the real services of the fleet to a 
strict blockade of the Russian coasts. 

In the Black Sea the Russian fleet followed the 
same tactics as in the Baltic, and took refuge in 
the fortified harbour of Sebastopol, sinking vessels 
across the entrance to keep out the enemy. On 
land, the Turkish forces, under Omar Paslia, had 
sustained during the winter of 1853-54 an heroic 
contest on the Danube against the Russian in- 
vaders. The French and British troops sent to the 
aid of the Sultan were landed at first in European 
Turkey, chiefly at Varna (April and May 1854). 
But the valiant defence of Silistria by the Turks 
themselves rendered our advance in that direction 
unnecessary ; after using every effort for six weeks, 
the Russians had to retire baffled from before the 
place. The allies having suffered great loss from 
cholera at Varna, it was resolved to carry the war 
into the Crimea ; and on 14th September an army 
of 25,000 British under Lord Raglan, as many 
French under Marshal St Arnaud, and 8000 Tw*ks, 
landed on the west coast, 30 miles north of Sebas- 
topol. On the 20th they attacked and completely 
defeated a Russian army strongly posted on the 
steep heights above the river Alma ; then taking 
up position near Balaklava, to the south of Sebas- 
topol, they commenced the siege of that vast 
fortress. The Russians made repeated attempts, 
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with overwhelming masses of troop*, to force the 
allied position, which led to the sanguinary battles 
of Balaklava (25th October) and Inkerniann (5th 
November). 

Balaklava was mainly a cavalry action, and did 
far more credit to our soldiers’ gallantry than to 
their commander*’ generalship. It will ever be 
memorable for tjie glorious charge of the Light 
Brigade, who, in obedience to a bungled order, rode 
a mile and a half beneath a murderous lire against 
the Russian army in position. Faster and faster 
grew the pace, until with a cheer that was many 
a hero’s death-cry, they broke right into the 
battery, sabred the gunners, and burst through a 
column of infantry. Then they paused, and cut 
their way back ; but out of the six hundred who 
had ridden forth, not two hundred returned. * It 
is magnificent, but it is not war,’ was the comment 
of a French general. Inkerniann, known as the 
Soldiers’ Battle, was fought on a dark and drizzly 
morning of autumn. Taken unawares, and short of 
cartridges, 8000 British sustained for several hours 
a hand-to-hand light against six times that number 
of Russians, till 6000 French came to their aid, 
and completed the rout of the enemy. 

Throughout the ensuing winter, the allies, 
especially the British, suffered terrible hardships, 
owing partly to the rigour of the climate, but more 
to the shameful breakdown of the system for pro- 
visioning the army. The supplies of food, clothing, 
and other necessaries were often sent where they 
were not wanted. The hospitals, too, were fright- 
fully mismanaged ; barely 12 per cent, of our total 
loss in the war (20,656) dying in battle, the rest in 
hospital. To Florence Nightingale, a lady of gentle 
birth, was due the establishment of proper nursing 
in the military hospitals, not merely then, but 
thereafter. 

The prodigious extent and strength of the fortifi- 
cations of Sebastopol (q.v.), together with the skill 
and obstinacy of its defence, protracted the siege 
for nearly a twelvemonth, and rendered it well-nigh 
the greatest in history. Tn March 1855 died the 
Czar Nicholas, whose ambition was the cause of the 
contest ; but under his son and successor, Alexander 
II., Russia continued to sustain the enormous drain 
ou her population and resources. The trenches, or 
lines of attack, had drawn closer and closer to the 
Russian works, till at one point the foes were well 
within speaking distance; at last, on 8th Septem- 
ber 1855, after a three days’ tremendous cannonade 
by the allies, the French stormed and carried the 
Malakoff fort, the key of Sebastopol. That night 
the Russians evacuated the city, or rather its blaz- 
ing ruins. Except for the surrender of Kars in 
Circassia, after its gallant defence by the Turks 
| under Colonel Williams, a British officer, the war 
ended with the fall of Sebastopol. In March 1856 
a treaty of peace was signed at Paris, by which 
Russia lost all she had gained or attempted to 
gain ; but the article prohibiting Russia from build- 
ing arsenals or having war-ships on the Black Sea 
(q.v.) was abrogated in 1871. See Kinglake’s 
Invasion of the Crimea (8 vols. 1863-87). 

Criminal Conversation (usually Crim. 
Con.). See Adultery. 

Criminal Law is that branch of law which 
deals with crimes and their punishment. The 
right to visit with penal consequences actions 
which threaten the order of society, is exercised in 
one Riapeor another wherever human society exists. 
The earliest form of penal law seems to have rested 
on a principle of private vengeance, and to have 
taken shape in the lex talionis , the law of retalia- 
tion formulated in the familiar passage in Exodus 
which lays down as a fit punishment an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth. The severity of this 


doctrine was mitigated when the right of personal 
vengeance was satisfied by a money payment, a 
custom which can be traced in the early laws of the 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans, and which is par- 
ticularly characteristic of early Teutonic systems 
of penal law. According to these a family is 
matte pecuniarily responsible for the offences of its 
members, or accepts a fine as a compensation for 
the life of a lost kinsman (see Weiiegild). When 
a man was killed, a part of this line was paid to 
the king or head of the community to compen- 
sate the clan’s loss of a fighting member; and 
in the distinction established between injuries 
done to the individual and injuries done to 
the community, the, foundation of a system of 
criminal law was laid. The sovereign power in 
a community or state took up the wrongs of private 
persons, and exercised a right of public vengeance. 
Legislation upon this principle had for its object 
the intimidation of the wrong-doer, and was 
specially characterised by the great variety and 
severity of its punishments. It was not until the 
1 8th centy^y thjat a more enlightened jurisprudence 
prevailed, fi>efearia’s work, On Crimes and Punish - 
men ft, published in 1766, has exercised a strong 
influence oil the criminal legislation of Europe by 
urging the claims of criminals to humane considera- 
tion, and ex^imlyng the basis in morals upon which 
criminal la^reS*.' The principle which Beccaria 
opposed t& tjje older theory ot public vengeance 
was that of^.-l^^pate defence restrained within 
the limit of ^he.^ommon interest. The true object 
of criminal set down as the amendment of 

the crimir^liMfm the restoration to him of the 
rights of man. From this point of view 

many jurisi|.^TOye opposed Capital Punishment 
(q.v.), and ’go so far as to oppose all forms of 
corporal pfmShment on the ground that they de- 
grade the; criminal. The modem view gains ground 
that crilfte l*fcto bd looked upon as a disease of the 
social bodv^and that the remedy is to be looked for 
rather $^CT^rQyed education and social well-ljeing 
than irr ^^p^ssive system of arbitrary punish- 
ments. Criminal law of a particular state is 

the borf^of^fe^l. rules affecting the commission and 
prosecutiojoiTO^iinies. See Crime, and the several 
articles o^ft&DER, THEFT, Perjury, &c., also 
Judge, Ac. ; and for the criminal 

courts, Law (Courts of), Assize, 

High ustice, Justiciary, Jury- 

trial, Quarter Sessions. 

The pfdcap^S^teriminal cases differs in England 
and Scotiai^^hJ England the prosecution is at 
the instqS^cpf the private person injured, and 
the trial wjpipbles an ordinary civil litigation to 
a greater cwmjD, than is usual in other countries. 
The proceed^lstegin before justices by an ‘ infor- 
mation,’ upoffw&Ti the justices issue a summons 
directed tp ’K&jIfflrty charged, or gran# a warrant 
for a])preheildpfflMin. When the person charged 
appears, tli^Mprei^es for the prosecution are 
examined, In jjw presence, and he is at liberty 
to put quCsi}i6hs' to them, either personally or by 
counsel. After the examination the accused may 
say anything he desires in answer to the charge, 
but what lie says is taken down, and may be given 
in evidence agsunst him at his trial. After the 
statement of tlie accused, he may call witnesses, 
and the justices are bound to take the statement 
of these. Thereafter the justices may, according 
to their opinion of the evidence, either discharge 
the accused, or commit him to gaol, or admit him 
to bail. The commitment is tor trial, either at 
quarter sessions or at the assizes. The first step in 
tne trial is the presentment of an indictment to the 
grand -jury, who are chosen from gentlemen of 
standing in the district. The grand-jury having 
been charged by the judge, and having heard the 
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witnesses, find a * true bill* if they are satisfied that 
there is a primd facie case. Tiie case then goes to 
trial in open court before a judge and jury. The 
prisoner is entitled to be represented by counsel, 
although there is no provision of law in England, os 
in Scotland, to find counsel for prisoners who cannot 
afford the customary fee. The order of proceeding 
at trial is as follows : When a jury has been sworn, 
and the defendant has pleaded not guilty, the 
counsel for the prosecution opens the case, and then 
examines the witnesses for the prosecution, who are 
afterwards cross-examined and re-examined accord- 
ing to the rules of evidence. Counsel for the 
prisoner then states the defence, and examines 
witnesses, and may sum up the evidence to the jury 
if there are no witnesses for the defence ; counsel for 
the prosecution sums up the evidence against the 
prisoner. When evidence is given for the prisoner, 
the counsel for the prosecution has the right to 
reply ; but in practice it is hardly ever exercised. 
Alter the teply, the judge sums up the;’pase, and 
the jury consider their vertlict, whiltf must l>e 
unanimous. If the verdict be mjlfe^gujlty, the 
prisoner is discharged ; if guilty, Sentenced. 
The prisoner has a right to be presdmT throughout 
the trial, though the court may probably proceed 
in his absence if he so misconducts Jiimself as to 
make it impossible to try him withHlecency. See 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Digest of the fdwffCriminal 
Procedure ( 1883 ), and his History of -that law 
(1883). 

The procedure in Scotl and : been altered 
and simplified by the Criminal ^jpoedure (Scot- 
land) Act, 1887. The first step-%^|>etition for 
warrant to arrest and commit, which may be granted 
by any magistrate. A person ari*!§etep is entitled 
at once to have intimation sent to tfny.JttW -agent lie 
may name that his services are reqdjred; and to 
have a private interview with his legajjl adviser 
before the examination, and the legal, odyiser may 
be present at the examination. The derchtraifeion of 
the accused is then taken by thp nuigistir^ie^- whose 
duty it is to warn him that the d eclaration;fciay be 
used against him. The next step is tljAjirecogni- 
tion or inquiry into the facts of the cniti&'fthich is 
conducted as a rule by the procuratipr-nfipal. The 
accused is then committed for trial ‘ pK’ft Warrant 
specifying the offence charged. fifty then served 
with an indictment. Where the jury, 

all public prosecution is c()iiduet^A^^tt^ctment 
in name of the Lord Advocate, form of 

indictment was a lengthy and document, 

and the strictness of the rules ait laid 
it often easily open to technical objections. A 
simpler and snorter form was. introduced by the 
Criminal Procedure Act. On the dAJFvfixed, the 
trial proceeds in the presence of rose cu tor, 

who may appear by deputy, and that’of fflie prisoner, 
which is indispensable. The nape^^Jtast called on 
to state objections to the rele™^®5f ; the libel ; 
these being disposed of, to ptead^TOmuq pleads not 
guilty he is remitted to the knowls5jP%I an assize 
— i.e. his case is laid befpre a jury of fifteen. 
Evidence is led, first for the prosecution, and then 
for the defence, and counsel for the parties address 
the jury, the accused’s counsel having the last word. 
The presiding judge then sums up the evidence, 
and directs the jury in law. The jury then return 
their verdict, which need not l»e unanimous, if a 
majority agree. If the verdict l*e not guilty, or 
not proven , the accused is dismissed from the bar. 
If it he guilty, the prosecutor moves the court for 
sentence,* which is pronounced ; and can only be 
reviewed by way of pardon. See Macdonald’s 
Criminal Law of Scotland (1877) and N. Mac- 
donald’s Manual of the Criminal Procedure (Scot- 
land) Act (1**7). 

The criminal law of the United States has closely 


! followed that of England; as/ for example, in the 
important principle of the law of England (differ- 
ing from that of most countries) that the accused 
person is not compelled to testify. But in the 
United States there are public prosecutors —the 
district-attorneys — one of whom is appointed by 
the president in each judicial district. In some 
states there may also be private prosecution. 

Crimp* A crimp is a person who usually keeps 
a sailors’ boarding-house, and who professedly 
occupies himself in finding employment for seamen. 
There is no need for such an agent anywhere in the 
United Kingdom, as every seaman seeking employ- 
ment can go for that purpose to the Mercantile 
Marine Offices, where crows are engaged under the 
supervision of the officers of the Board of Trade, or 
he can go direct to any ship in need of hands. 
Crimps, or ( runners’ as they are often called, and 
the disreputable persons who are associated with 
them, live by pandering to the follies ami vices of 
the lower and less provident class of seamen. On 
the arrival of a slap in port, their object is to get 
hold of the sailor and his effects, keep him hv the 
demoralising agency of drink or drugs in their 
power until his wages are paid; fleece him of his 
money, and even of his clothes ; and, after he is 
no longer profitable to them, get him reshipped. 
They will therefore make him a small advance to 
refit him, recouping themselves out of the advance 
of wages which, in one form or another, many 
seamen get on joining a ship. 

J Strong efforts have been made by legislation in 
(beat Britain in recent years to put down this 
evil, chiefly by hanking seamen’s wages at the 
Mercantile" Marine Offices, or transmitting them 
through the same offices to the seaman’s wife and 
family free of charge, or promptly sending the 
seaman himself off by rail to his home, and sending 
his wages after him, by the Board of Trade officials. 
The erection of sailors’ homes lias also been very 
beneficial. 

Certain ports abroad, notably Shanghai, Callao, 
San Francisco, New York, and New Orleans, have 
acquired in the past a most evil notoriety for the 
worst brutalities in connection with crimping ; and 
even now it is said that the crimps in many ports 
abroad have so much political power that the 
authorities do not dare to put them down, and 
that they work more or less in corrupt concert 
with the "port authorities and the magistrates. 
Crimson. See Red, D ykiko. 

Crinan Canal* au artificial waterway, 9 miles 
long, in the west of Argyllshire, between Loch 
CJilp, a branch of Loch Fyne, and Loch Crinan, in 
the Sound of Jura, at the head of the peninsula of 
Kintyre. Constructed in 1793-1801 at a cost of 
£183,000, to avoid the circuitous passage of 70 
miles round the Mull of Kintyre, it is 24 feet 
broad and 10 deep, has 15 locks, and admits 
vessels of 200 tons. In 1859 the three reservoirs 
feeding it burst, and government had to repair the 
damage at a <!ost of £12,000. The receipts seldom 
cover the year’s expenditure. 

Criltoidea (Cr., ‘lily-like’), a class of Ecliino- 
dermata, sometimes called feather-stars or sea- 
lilies, and well known in fossil form as encrinites 
or stone-lilies. While agreeing in general structure 
with starfishes and other Echinoderins, the Crinoids 
present many peculiarities. They are fixed per- 
manently or temporarily, mouth upwards, by a 
stalk, which is usually jointed. The visceral moss 
is inclosed in a cup at the apex of the stalk. As 
in most other Echinoderms, there are numerous 
limy plates, forming the stalk, the supporting cup, 
the framework of the arms, &c. The anus lies 
near the mouth. The * arms,* though typically five 
in number, may be very much multiplied (towards 
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Fig. 1.— Pentacrinus. 


200) by branching; they usually bear lateral pin- 
nules, which produce a feathered appearance. The 
water- vascular ring does not communicate directly 

with the ex- 
terior, bufc^ is 

upper system 
rM accompany- 

ing the water- 
vessel being 
Fig. 1. —Pentacrinus. wholly motor; 

the lower 
system, with 

a central mass and radial extensions, being both 
sensory and motor. The sexes are separate and 
similar. The ciliated larval form (known in the 
case of Antedon) is not as divergent as that of the 
other classes of Echinoderms. 

Mode of Life. — The Crinoids are typically stalked 
and more or less fixed, but the modern family of 
Comatulidie break off from their stem at a certain 
stage. The stem of 
the stalked forms is 
usually anchored to a 
rock or other foreign 
/prrmnk: object, hut in some 

SggP cases the animal grows 
more loosely on a 
muddy bottom. Like 
the extinct forms, the 
M modern stalked Crin- 

K °ids grow in masses, 

m forming beds of sea- 

S A hlies on the ocean 

f floor. Over a hundred 

E specimens have been , 

1 dredged in a single 

I haul. When they 

B move about, as in 

| the Comatulidie, they 

I do so by alternately 

I bending and straight- 

ml ening the arms. The 

W food, which consists of 

minute organisms ( pro* 
tozoa, diatoms, small 
Fig. 2. Crustacea, &c. ), is 

A, free-swimming larva, with wafted down ciliated 

skeleton of adult forming in- grooves on the pin- 

side; B, fixed stalked young ® orw i +,Av,« 

( Pentacrinus-likc ) stage. nu,e8 antlai 1,18 . to the 

mouth. The known 
larvje are actively free- 
swimming by means of cilia. Comatula and* some 
others are the hosts of curious parasitic Cluetopod 
worms (Myzostomida?), which cause deformities on 
the arms. Like many other Echinoderms, the 
Crinoids have the power of regenerating lost parts. 
Broken-off arms may be replaced, and even the 
renewal of the visceral mass has l»een observed. 

Important Forms and Classification. — The best- 
known genus is the cosmopolitan Antedon or Coma- 
tula, of which A. rosacea is the most abundant 


species, frequently dredged off British coasts 
Along with the large genus Actinometra and some 
others less important, Antedon represents the family 
of Comatulids, which differ from other Crinoids in 
being stalked only in their youth. Professor J. 
Vaughan Thompson has the credit of having dis- 
covered the young stalked stage of A. rosacea , and 
thus revealing the existence of a most interesting 
habit. The free Antedon swims gracefully by bend- 
ing its ten arms, and then settles down again for 





mi 




Fig. 2. 

A, free-swimming larva, with 
skeleton of adult forming in- 
side; B, fixed stalked young 
(Pentacrinus-likc) stage. 


Fig. 3.— F^Ad^j^howihg wreath of anchoring hooks. 

a while, atipjbejjf&g itself by means of an inferior 
wreath of, ?.c®Llired attaching processes. Among 
permanently athlked Crinoids may be mentioned 
the genus Pentacrinus (e.g. P. astcrius), from the 
Atlantic and 1 pacific, often at great depths ; Khizo- 
crinus lofotensis ), from the Atlantic, 

usually abyssal ; Holopus, from the Caribbean Sea, 
withjVei^’jiqiassive arms, and only a single extant 
species. These and others, being of more recent 
origin, ai$, distinguished as Neocrinoidea, from the 
wholly e>^t03t Palaeozoic forms, the Paheocrinoidea 
or Teas^htA * In the latter the cup does not in- 
variably ^^pw that ‘fivefold symmetry which is 
constant former. 

Distribution '^Though recent deep-sea explora- 
tions havCg^my increased the catalogue of living 
forms to^w|(|3f over 400 species, distributed in 
twelve gefim^j^bse nevertheless represent but a 
small extinct Crinoid fauna. Over 

200 gen£r£ ilA^lMiO-species are known from fossil- 
iferous^tirafjfc^djppese begin to appear in the Cam- 
brian, axftl wlaitf 'maximum development in Silu- 
rian, and Carboniferous times. Recent 

Crinoids attain the size exhibited by some of 
the fossil ffcgta; Extinct species have been found 
with sterna ofr-apd 70 feet in length. 

Many of thAjMked Crinoids are found at great 
depths, afid^^M^of the Challenger dredgings 
revealed th^|Jbjitmnance in the deep sea of types 
which had previously been regarded as extinct. 
Thus the pear-encrinites ( Apiocrinidce) are con- 
tinued in twe. abyssal genera Rhizocrinus, Bathy- 
crinus, and Hyocrinus. Bathycrinvs gracilis has 
been dredged from a depth of 2436 fathoms, an 
Antedon from 2900 fathoms, Holopus and Hyocrinus 
from 1200 to 2600 fathoms. The majority, how- 
ever, and especially the free forms, frequent 
shallower water. Antedon is a cosmopolitan 
genus ; Holopus is confined to the Caribbean Sea ; 
stalked Crinoids are found between the parallels of 
08° N. and 40° S. lat. ; Comatulidae betfveen 81° 
N. and 62° S. lat. 

Relations . — There seems little doubt that the 
Crinoids, Ophiuroids, and Asteroids are more closely 
linked to one another than to Echinoids and Holo- 
thurians. In some ways the Ciinoid type is struc- 
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turaily the lowest, and probably appeared first. 
With the primitive Crinoids two entirely extinct 
classes must be associated — the Cystoids and Bias- 
toids. The former were sessile or shortly stalked, 
with oval or globular bodies, and very limy. The 
Blastoids had a short stalk and ovate body, and 
were also heavily weighted with lime. 

See ECHINODERMATA, Starfish, Ac. ; P. H. Carpenter, 
Challenger Reports, xi. (1884), Ac. ; De Loriol, Palceonto- 
logie Fran$ai*t (Paris, x. 1882-84); H. Ludwig, Anal, 
der Crinoulen ( Leip. 1877 ) ; E. Perrier, La Comat ala 
rosacea (Archiv. Zoo 1. Exper., ii. 1872) ; C. WachsmutJi 
and F. Springer, Revision of Palaocrinoidea (Pliila. 187U- 
85) ; Zittel, Handbuch der Paliiontologie (1870-80). 

Crinoline, the name originally given by the 
French modistes to a fabric or horse-hair (Fr. critt, 
‘hair’), capable of great stiffness, and employed 
to distend women’s attire. It was applied in a 
general way to those structures of steel wire or 
hoops, by means of which women between 185.5 
and 1866 attained enormous dimensions — 12, even 
15 feet in circumference. Such fashion of expan- 
sion was not new. There was th fardingale of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the upper p&rt. of the body 
was encased in a cuirass of wlialetnmfe, Which was 
united at the waist with the equally stiff fardingale 
of the same material, descending to the feet in the 
form of a great drum. We next?hear in 1711 of 
‘that startling novel tv the hoopi petticoat,’ which 
differed from the fardingale in being gathered at 
the waist ; and by 1744 hoops ‘bad grown so extra- 
vagant, that a woman occupied ^ the space of six 
men. An elongated oval form., also came into 
fashion, raised at each side to shaw$Ue liigh-heeled 
shoes, causing caricaturists to say/ that a lady 
looked like a donkey carrying its panniers. These 
hoops were of whalebone, with canvas over them, 
having capacious receptacles on each\ side for 
articles of convenience. In 1780 we find lipops of 
cane used, l»eing advertised to ‘outwear the, best 
sort of whalebone.’ About 1796 hoops had been 
discarded in private life, but were still the mode 
at court, and never had been seen ip more full- 
blown enormity, continuing so to thq,' time of 
George IV., when they were alxdished by royal 
command. The crin alette was the name given to a 
small crinoline causing the dress to project behind 
only, and so akin to the bustle ana'drejwr-nnprover. 

CrilUllll, a genus of bulbous-roofed 'amarvllids 
(sometimes included under StGiftbe^gla), chiefly 
tropical, and frequently cultivated* Vin [hothouses - 
e.g. C. atnabile of India, C. scd^rUm 6 t Brazil, &c. 
C. capense of South Africa is a’ finebardy species, 
with large, fragrant, rosy white flowers, remark- 
able for the depth and slenderness of 'their tube. 
The bulbs of 6. a&iaticum are powerfully emetic, 
and are used in some parts of the Ea&t in cases of 
poisoning. ' 

Cris-cross Row. See Ho^rpoois. 

Crispin, saint ami martyr, about. the middle of 
tlie 3d century, under the reign of , Dibble tian, fled, 
along with his brother Crispian, from Home into 
Gaul, where he worked as a shoemaker in the 
town which is now called Soissons, and dis- 
tinguished himself by his exertions for the spread 
of Christianity, as well as by his works of charity. 
According to the legend, his benevolence was so 
great that he even stole leather to make shoes for 
the poor 2 From this, charities done at the expense 
of others have been called Crisninades. In the 
year 287 he and his brother suffered martyrdom 
by being thrown into a caldron of boiling lead. 
Both are commemorated on the 25th October. 
Crispin is the universally recognised patron saint 
of .shoemakers. 

Crftsto'forl. or Ciustofali, Bartolommeo, 
harpsichord-maker, was born at Padua in 1653, and 

died at Florence in 1731. He is regarded as the 
inventor of the pianoforte. 

Critchett, George, ophthalmic surgeon, born 
in London in 1817, became F.R.C.S. in 1844, and 
was assistant-surgeon and ( 1861-63) surgeon to the 
London Hospital. He early devoted his attention 
to ophtlmlmolpgy, and was attached to the hospi- 
tal at MoorHelds from 1846 ; in 1854 he published 
a course of lectures on Diseases of the Eye t and 
from 1876 he was ophthalmic surgeon and lecturer 
at the Middlesex Hospital, where his operations 
acquired a European fame. He died 1st November 
1882. 

Critias, one of the pupils of Socrates, but un- 
fortunately one who was rather a hearer than a 
doer of his word. On his return to Athens from 
banishment, he put himself at the head of the 
oligarchical party, and was afterwards the most 
rapacious and cruel among the thirty tyrants sot 
up by the Spartans (404 H.C.). In the same vear 
he fell at Munychia, resisting Thrasybulus amt the 
exiles. . Critias had a high reputation as an orator, 
and besides wrote poetry. 

Critical Temperature is that temperature 
below which a substance may, and above which it 
cannot, be liquefied by pressure alone. This tem- 
perature for carbonic acid gas, for example, is 

30 9° C. — i.e. below that temperature, the liquefac- 
tion of the substance may be easily effected if 
sufficient pressure be applied ; but above it the 
substance cannot lie liquefied, no matter how great 
be the pressure to which it is subjected. The dis- 
covery of the critical temperature by Dr Andrews 
in 1869 first gave the means of distinguishing 
lietween a true gas and a true vapour; for the 
former is a substance above, the latter one below, 
its critical temperature. When any substance is at 
this temperature it is in the critical state — i.e. its 
passage from liquid to gas, or vice versd t is one in 
which the two parts, liquid and gaseous, so merge 
into one another as to render them optically indis- 
tinguishable. The critical temperatures of oxygen, 
hydrogen* and nitrogen (formerly termed * perman- 
ent ’ gases) are all extremely low, and hence lique- 
faction can only lie effected (as it has already been) 
by the application of intense cold as well as 
considerable pressure. On the other hand, such 
vaporuus lwidies as sulphurous anhydride, alcohol 
vapour, ether vapour, &c. can, provided the pres- 
sure be sufficiently great, be liquefied at ordinary 
air temperatures, since these are much below their 
critical temperatures. See Gas, Vapour, States 
of Matter. 

Ooatfllimtrick, a celebrated Irish mountain 
where St Patrick is said to have begun his mis- 
sionary work. It stands about 4 miles SW. of 
Westport, in the south of County Mayo, and is 
2510 feet high. 

€roiltia and Slavonia {Hung. Horvdt- 
Szhtvonorszdg) form, together with their former 
‘ Military Frontier,’ a crown-land belonging to the 
Hungarian section of Austria (q.v.), lying be- 
tween the Adriatic Sea on the SW., where 
Croatia has a sealxiavd of about 84 miles, and 
Hungary on the NE. Area, 16,352 sq. m., of 
which 5246 is Croatian, 3707 Slavonian, and 7399 
belongs to the district of the military frontier. 
Pop. (1881) 1,892,499, Croatia having 816,802, 
Slavonia 377,613, and the former Frontier 698,084 
inhabitants ; in 1886 the total population had in- 
creased to 2,025,996. The surface of Croatia falls 
mainly into the wooded mountain district to the 
north of the Kulpa, with offshoots from the south- 
east Alps, and a calcareous plateau, belonging, to 
the Karst region, to the south. To the Alpine 
system belong the Matzel, Ivincica, and Kalnik 
groups in the north ; to the Karst system belong v 
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tli© Liburnian Karat (6007 feet), along the coast 
from Fiume to Novi ? and the Velebit Mountains 
to the south-east, with the peak of Sveto Brdo 
(5761 feet) near the Dalmatian frontier. The 
province belongs to the basin of the Danube, its 
most important rivers being the Drave and Save, 
with their affluents; the Gatschka* Likka, ami 
others belong to' $be Karst, and the Zermanja, in 
the south-west, flows into Dalmatia. In Slavonia 
extensive marshes are fdtmd along the main rivers. 
Warm mineral Springs are numerous, and earth- 


and exposed' to the blasts of the Bora (q.v.). The 
climate along the coast and in the north is mild, 
Fiume and Agram having respectively a mean 
temperature of 60° and 52° F. ; in the Karst the 
yearly mean is from 43° to 46° F. 

The soil is in general very productive. Corn, 
maize, pulse, millet, flax, hemp, tobacco, and 
grapes are cultivated ; large quantities of wood 
are exported, the rich forests l>eing for this industry 
recklessly despoiled ; and horses and cattle are 
successfully raised, while the oak-forests of Slavonia 
support great droves of swine. Silk-culture is 
progressing, and bees are largely kept in the heath 
districts. Only in ores and minerals is the pro- 
vince poor ; iron, silver, copper, lead, zinc, sulphur, 
and coal are all worked, out in small quantities. 
Much of the weaving is done at home, and the 
other manufactures are not important. The trade 
is chiefly in land products, Slavonia exporting also 
a brandy made from plums. The bulk of the 
people are Slavs; l>oth Croats (originally Chovrnts , 

‘ mountaineers, * from choru or gont, ‘a mountain’) 
and Slovenes are tall and strong, honest, and good- 
natured, holding much of their land in common, 
and dwelling for the most part in scattered hamlets. 
In the west the religion is Roman Catholic, em- 
bracing 71 per cent, of the entire population ; in 
the east, that of the Greek Church. Education 
is very backward ; in 1880, over 72 per cent, of 
the inhabitants could neither read nor write. 
A number of railways, however, now penetrate 
the country, and the interest in education and in 
the national language ami literature is visibly 
increasing. 

Croatia and Slavonia were for the most part 
included in the Roman province of Pannonia ; in 
the 7th cen tu vy the territory was taken possession 
of by the Slavonic races. The Croats shook ofl‘ the 
Byzantine yoke about 900, and in the following 
century extended their rule over Dalmatia, built 
a strong fleet, which they employed first for piracy, 
and afterwards for trade, and had their king, 
Dirzislav, recognised by the Eastern court in 994. 
His son, Crescimir Peter, one of the greatest 
national heroes, was acknowledged as King of 
Dalmatia, as were also his successors until 1091, 
when the kingdpm was taken over by Hungary. 
Slavonia was made a province of Hungary about 
the same date, but in the 17th century a great part 
of the land was held by the Turks, who only in 
1699 resigned all territory north of the Unna. 
Croatia, Slavonia, and Dalmatia were united as 
the kingdom of Illyria from 1767 to 1777. After- 
wards Croatia and Slavonia were regarded as part 
of the kingdom of Hungary ; but amopg the 
Croatians a feeling of hostility to the Magyars grew 
up, which asserted itself in 1848-49. In reward 
for Croatia’s services during the Magyar revolt, 
it was declared independent of Hungary, anti 
practically so remained until 1868, when the con- 
nection with Hungary was restored, Croatia send- 
ing deputies to the Hungarian diet. There must 
be a Croatian in the Hungarian ministry ; there is 
a national diet at Agram, and the official language 
is Croatian. In 1883 there was a popular move- 


ment, with riots, directed . against the subordina- 
tion to Hungary. The Military Frontier, estate 
lished along the Turkish border in * the 16tt» ; 
century, arose out of the necessity of perpetual 
defence. It was inhabited , by military colonist* : 
who enjoyed special privileges, maintained regular 
armed posts, and .were able to raise a force of 
100,000 men on the briefest notice. This region 
was in 1881 finally incorporated with Croatia and j 


former frontier district, has been divided into eight 
counties, with Agram as capital. See SERVIAN 
Language anp Literature; also Ban. 

€rochet (Fr., ‘a hook*}, a species of handi- 
work, which may be described as an extensive 
system of looping, by means of a small hook made 
for the purpose. Fancy worsted, cotton, or silk 
may bemused as material, and a great variety of 
articles! from large l»ed-quilts to delicate lace-like 
edgings are produced in crochet- work. 

Crocidolite, A mineral consisting mainly of 
silicate asbestos-like fibres. See Cape 

Colony, P* 735. 

Crockets are ornaments used in Gothic archi- 
tecture. They first made their appearance during 
the transitio&pfcom Romanesque to Gothic in the 
12th centi^^n^ they were introduced on capi- 
tals of i e shape of incurved bunches of 

- 
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leaves 

volutes jmm 

ing croamw 

spires; 

u i\ 


y Crockets : 

hoir of Notre Dame, Paris, circa 1160 ; 

MffQckct, 14th century. (Le Due.) 

E£\ 

gKfrom stems in place of the classic 
Hp^efore that date. Similar project- 
applied to cornices, gables, 
SBnlEarly English style they stand 


spires; English style they stand 
up f%^^^mMpij^anner, with the foliage at the 
point, Decorated and Perpendicular 
styles bre more developed and cling to 

the cop^^l^mps to which they are applied as 

€r0C0<ffife Crocodil ns ), a genus of reptiles 
which lias awkiyen its name to the small order 







Crocodile. 


(Crocodilia) to which it belongs. The order in- 
cludes the largest living reptiles— viz. the crocodiles 
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The body, which is provided with a 
long, laterally compressed, crested tail, is covered 
with an armature of scales and dorsal bony * scutes/ 
The latter exhibit a sculptured appearance. There 
are 'four short, strong limbs, with five fingers and 
four toes, which are webbed in various degrees of 
completeness. The three inner digits bear claws. 
Glands with a musk-like secretion are found on the 
margin of the lower jaw, at the side of the cloacal 
aperture, and on the posterior margin of the dorsal 
shields. The musky odour is strongest during the 
season of love. The nostrils lie close together at the 
point of the snout, and can be closed by valves ; the 
eyes possess third eyelids, and the pupil is a vertical 
silt in nocturnal species ; the tympanum of the ear 
is overhung by a fold of skin which closes duling 
diving ; the cloaca has a longitudinal aperture. 

Skeleton.— Between the skull ami the hip-girdle 
there are always twenty-four vertebra^ and behind 
the sacrum a large and variable n uni her of caudal 
lieces. The vertebra? are procodouifethat.i 8 to say, 
lollow in front— and bear ribs in^jp^neck as well 
as in the thoracic region. The rfS&fare provided 
with two heads for articulation with the vertebras 
and those in the middle of the^^orax give oil* 
hook-like, backward-turned (ululate) processes 
which also occur in Birds (q.feg^A ryi'east-bone, 
with which the thoracic veitqbni'^ire connected , 
is always present, and hehidrf^MaViv number of 
posterior rihdiko processes ( ‘ aW^;d*ri ribs ’ ) form 
a further support. These arise > ^ftfeiVpssilicSitiqn of 
septa between the muscles. IMttfe^rejist-girdle 
the clavicle is absent ; the hip-grafew normal. In 
the large skull the chief peculq)l#Jt$^ii8 the forma- 
tion of a closed bony palate. R£$^nt$ynal union 
of premaxilhe, maxilla*, palatines, a^lfi^pterygoids, 
the roof of the mouth is complete, arid fhe.ppstei ior 
aperture of the nostrils is thus shunte<f^b^ck to the 
very beginning of the glottis. The iteMppUient of 
the skull has been studied by Parker^V' XJ^e mouth - 
opening is very large, and the jaws bfeftr numerous, 
usually conical, hollow teeth, implied ifk distinct 
sockets, with reserve germs, at tirston the inner 
side, and afterwards within the pulp eajVities of the 
old ones. , " 

The nervous system calls for remark. 

The peculiarities of nose, eye, .«$$$£*; have been 
noted above. The animals ha^^ge iftclirynial 
glands, and their ‘tears’ are protf^BWL ' The tym- 
pana communicate with the three Eusta- 

chian tubes, one median and v lateral. As 
regards the alimentary system , the flat. tongue is 
fixed to the floor of the mouth, the,motith : cavity is 
Iwunded behind by two soft transvepWi , membranes. 
These meet when the crocodile/#' drowning a 
victim, and prevent water rusliingdown the throat. 
The stomach is in several - like that of 

birds. The circulatory importance, 

since in crocodiles for the nwv the heart is 
four-chambered (see CIRCULATION - The partition 
liefcween tlie ventricles is here complete, but as two 
aortic arches remain, mixed blood Still goes to the 
posterior body. The left aortic ar^h carries only 
venous blood to the viscera, whereas in other 
reptiles it carries mixed arterial and venous. The 
pulmonary arch carries purely venous, the right 
aortic arch purely arterial blood. The right and 
left aortic arches communicate at their roots just 
outside the heart by a small aperture— the foramen 
Panizzas . The resjnratory system presents no 
special peculiarity except in the backward shunt- 
in*' of the internal opening of the nostrils. When 
drowning its prey, and with its half-shut mouth in 
consequence open to the water, the crocodile keeps 
the tip of its snout on the surface, the glottis is 
pushed a little forward to meet the posterior open- 


ing of the nostrils, a complete air. channel i* thus 
made, and respiration can go on unimpeded. The 
air is drawn into the lungs when the itti expand, 
and an incipient diaphragm is also of use. The 
lungs are inclosed in pleural sacs. There is no 
urinary bladder. 

Mode >4$ 'Life.-- Crocodiles are predominantly 
ftquatic>nunais, and move rapidly by means of 
their powerful toil strokes* They are clumsv 
when ashore, and Suffer from being stiff-necked. 
The body drags somewhat on the ground. They 
feed on Ashes, especially in their youth, and on 
quadrupeds, which they catchy by the river-side, 
and kill by drowning. If tlie prey cannot be 
readily tom, it is often buried till it begins to rot. 
For their shore work they prefer the darkness, but 
they also like to bask in the sun. They very often 
float in the water with their snoqt and upper back 
above the surface. The eggs, which are firm, 
though not thick -shelled, are laid in layers in 
holes on tlie banks. They are about the size of 
goose eggs, and the disproportion between the 
newly-hatched young and the adults is very strik- 
ing. The females oi some species are said to guard 
their young. Crocodiles are on the whole sluggish 
animals, and are very remarkable in the long con- 
tinuance of the slow groAvth, which hardly seems to 
reach a limit as in other animate* 

The crocodile has acquired in literature a char- 
acter for deceitful ness which is largely undeserved. 
The conceit of ‘ crocodile’s tears ’ (tlie animals have 
large lachrymal glands) was common in Shake- 
speare’s time. Spenser descrilves ( Faerie Queene , I. 
v. 18) the 

Cruell craft! o crocodile, 

Which, in false griefc hyrtlng his hannefull guile, 

Doth weepc full sore, and slieddotli tender teares. 

Another quotation given by Richardson (see 
Kitchin’s edition of the Faerie Queene, Clarendon 
Press) is still more libellous, ‘as cursed crocodile 
most cruelly can tole witli truthlesse teares unto 
his death the sillv pitieing soul©.’ Kitchiu refers 
also to the invention of the adjective ‘ crocodilian * 
to express a depth of deceitfulness. 

Different Forms.— The order of crocodiles includes 
twenty-five living species, distributed in three 
families and a doubtful number of genera. They 
are all found in tropical and warm regions. The 
three types may he thus contrasted : 


Alligator. 

Crocodile. 

Oavlal. 

Nasal bones form 
part of nasal aper- 
ture. 

As in alligator. 

Do not. 

Hejul short ami 
broad. 

Longer. 

Very long. 

Teeth very unequal. 

Unequal. 

Almost equal. 

First and fourth 

First into a pit, 

First and fourth 

lower teetli bite 

fourth into a 

bite into 

into upper pits. 
Union of lower Jaws 
does not extend 
beyond fifth tooth. 

groove. 

grooves. 

Not beyond eighth. 

1 

1 

At. least to 
fourteenth. 

Neck scutes distinct 
from back. 

i Sometimes distinct, 

1 sometimes united. 

Continuous. 

South America and 

Africa, India, North 

Ganges, Romeo, 
North Austra- 

south of North 

Australia, Cuba, 

America. 

South America. 

lia. 


There are altogether a dozen different forms of 
Crocodile proper, some of which have been 
dignified as separate genera. The crocodile, of 
the Nile {C. vulgaris) is a well-known species, 
not now found farther north than Thebes, but 
occurring abundantly farther south and east. 
Several varieties are Known. It is said sometimes 
to attain a length of 30 feet, though half that is 
considered large. It often fatally attacks man, and 
feeds very largely on smaller mammals. It grows 
very slowly and continuously, and, with the excep- 
tion of man, lias few formidable antagonists after 
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it has survived its youth. Some two or three score 
of eggs, with delicate rough limy shells, about the 
size of those of geese, are laid in sandy cavities in 
the bank. The young crocodiles are often happily 
destroyed by the ichneumon, and by a species of 
lizard. The adult crocodile lives in amiable partner- 
ship with a little bird {Pluvicinm wgyutius). As 
Herodotus relates, this watcher warns tne crocodile 
by its cry when* danger threatens, and it also cleans 
its body of small animals which fix themselves there. 
The crocodile was worshipped and even mummified 
by the ancient Egyptians, ami it occasionally bore 
a part in the Roman gladiatorial combats. It is now 
hunted for the perfume of its musk-glamls, and 
also for its skin and fat. Crocodile- hide has lately 
increased in value as an article of commerce. The 
eggs are esteefned as dainty morsels. The most 
witlely distributed species is O. biporratus , or par- 
osus. It occurs from the Mascarene to the Fiji 
Islands, from Farther India to Corea, and also oil 
the north coast of Australia. It lives not only in 
fresh water, but ventures sometimes into the sea. 
A very large specimen in the British Museum mea- 
sures m feet in length. C.frontatus , in equatorial 
West Africa ; C. acutus, in the north-west of South 
America, in Central America, and in the West 
Indies; C. cataphractus (often placed in a special 
genus, Mecistops), from the west coast of Africa, 
are other important species. 

History.— These giant reptiles, like other large 
forms, have in recent ages been continuously on 
the wane. They date from the Triassic period 
(Belodon, Parasuchus, and Stagonolepis — the last 
from the Elgin sandstones). In the Jurassic age 
they are very numerous, forty species having been 
recorded from British strata alone. In the Chalk, 
the first Crocodilia with anteriorly concave verte- 
brae appear in contrast to the Triassic, the Jurassic, 
and in part the Cretaceous forms, which had bicon- 
cave vertebnii. Among these Cretaceous forms 
are true Crocodiles and Gavials, which are also 
abundant in Tertiary strata. Professor Huxley has 
worked out the 4 almost unbroken ’ series of grada- 
tions from the ancient Triassic forms down to the 
modern crocodiles, but where this series takes 
origin among the ancient reptiles is still obscure. 

See Alligator, Gavial, Reptile; also Dum6ril et 
Bibron, ErpHologie Gbitrodc ( Paris, 1834-54); J. K. Gray, 
Synopsis of Recent Croco- 
dilian s (Trans. Zool. Soc. 
Lond. vi. 1807 ) ; A. Heil- 
prin, Distribution of Ani- 
mals (Inter. Sc. Series, 
1887, pp. 327-30); C. K. 
Huffman, Bronn’s Thier - 
rcich , vi. ; Huxley, Ana- 
tomy of Vertebrates (1870 ) ; 
Joum. Linn. Soc. iv. ( 1860 ), 
&c. ; Nature , xxxiii. ( 1885- 
86), p. 331; A. Straueh, 
Synopsis der lebenden 
Krokodiliden ( Mem. Acad. 
St Petersburg, x. 1806). 

Crocus, a very 
lieautiful genus of Iri- 
daceje, all pahearctic, 
and particularly abun- 
dant in the Mediter- 
ranean countries and 
Asia Minor. Crocuses 
have long been culti- 
vated in flower-gardens, 
particularly C. renin*, 
the purple crocus, with 
its many violet, white, 
or striped varieties ; 
and C. Intern, and other 
yellow species ; all so welcome in early spring. The 
saffron crocus ( C. sativus , see Saffron ) and other 



Spring Crocus ( Crocus vernus ). j 


species flower in autumn. These must not be eon- 
fused with the meadow saffron, often called autumn 
crocus (Colcbicu m, q.v.), which is a liliaceous plant, 

, from which the true crocuses can at once be distin- 
guished by their inferior ovary, and three instead of 
si x stamens. Bulbocodium vern urn is a pretty spring 
flower, also much resembling crocus, but closely 
akin to colehicum. Two species of crocus occur wild 
in England, V. nudiflorus and C. vernus, but the 
latter at least is merely naturalised. The flowers 
of one or two species are fragrant. Owing to the 
shortening and thickening of the stem, the ovary 
is subterranean, hidden among the leaf-bores, but 
in ripening it grows out upon a long thin pro- 
cumbent pedicel, and thus deposits its seed at a 
sufficient distance from the parent plant. The 
thickened axis is a Corm (q.v.). It is necessary 
frequently^ to take up crocuses and plant them 
anew, on * account of the manner in which the 
conns multiply. See Corm ; and Mard, Mono 
graph of the Genus Crocus (1887). 

Croctis OF; Antimony is the oxysulphide of 
Antimony (<p Crocus of Mars is the finely 
divided redqfcidflof iron. 

Croesus, tlielast king of Lydia, succeeded his 
father, Alyattes, in 560 B.c. He made the Greeks 
of Asia Mhiov; tus tributaries, and extended his 
kingdom eastw^r^from the yEgean to the Halys. 
From liis conquests, liis mines, and the golden 
sand of the lie accumulated so much 

treasure tl i has become a proverb. 

He gave him^f ^ip in his court at Sardis to a life 
of jueasure '^ipri'sd'mptuous extravagance, deemed 
himself ‘^hejw^est man in the world, and was 
displeased yf»^$blon, on a visit to his court, told 
him tlfcvt tio ffi^l-'sbould be called happy till his 
death. He sobu found how uncertain was a happi- 
ness sudh<Aeliis ; for liis beloved son A tvs was killed 
while, and there was left to him only one 
son, wtyd ; whilst in his war with Cyrus 

lie wa&; totally defeated, his kingdom conquered, 
and himseUlpade prisoner and condemned to he 
burned (54&K At the funeral pyre, his repeated 
exclaiu^ion of^ O Solon!’ struck the conqueror, 
who, wne'njfol4 , the reason of it, spared his life ana 
treated lii^^l^l^eat kindness. As to his death, 
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musician, horn in Warwick- 
horister in the Chapel Royal, 
lint-organist in 1704, and sole 
1708 he succeeded his old 
v.), as organist of West- 
choirmaster of the Chapel 
/A3 lie took the degree of Mus. 

JFpm U04 Croft wrote ft number 

of anthems f^^te cerenn mies and public thanks- 
givings, tliiity of; which appeared in two folio 
volumes in i7^ ^4z«4Jt is by these that he is now 
chiefly remenjroim^vlle died in 1727. 

Crofter# Jfewm crofter is commonly used 
in Scotland to^pugnate a small tenant of land who 
derives a substantial portion of his livelihood from 
cultivation ors^lie raising of live-stock. By the 
Crofters’ Holdings Act of 1886, it is defined to 
mean the tenant of a holding who resides on his 
holding, th$ annual rent of which does not exceed 
£30 in money, and which is situated in a crofting 
parish. 

Crofters may be broadly divided into two classes : 

(1) Those who occupy arable land in separate 
tenancy, and mountain pasture in joint tenancy; 

(2) those who occupy land in separate tenancy 
only. The first class may be denominated * town- 
ship crofters,’ the second ‘ independent crofters.* 
The township crofters are by far the more numerous 
class, so inucli so that the joint tenancy of pasture 
is a characteristic feature of crofting life. They 
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are scattered over the whole surface of the Western interests of a class who with serious defects of 
Highlands and Islands, and over the whole of character possess attractive and estimable qualities. 
Sutherland. They are found in Caithness, Orkney, The independent crofters, who may be recognised 
Shetland, and in the interior of Ross-shire and as a distinct order among the crofting population, are 
Inverness-shire, but less frequently on the eastern found in all the Highland counties. . They appear 
seaboard. The township crofters hold directly from in considerable numbers in Argyllshire, in Caith- 
the landlord, pay money rents, have had a prepon* ness, in Orkney, in Shetland, and in the eastern 
derant share in the construction and maintenance parts of Inverness-shire and Ross-shire. They are 
of the buildings on the holding, and have been the more rare in Sutherland, on the 'western seaboard, 
authors of the greater part of the simple improve- and in the Hebrides. These laborious tenants have 
ments on the holding and the township. They been recruited from the working-classes in adjacent 
have preserved some marks of a primitive com- districts, and from the members of broken town- 
munity in common rights and common obligations, ships dispersed by the formation of sheep farms, 
and in the election of township officers who, by the Established, for the most part, on waste lands under 
custom of the estate, exert some authority in regu- improving leases or stringent estate regulations, 
lating the relations of the occupiers among them- favoured in the eastern districts by a drier climate 
selves, and the relations between the occupiers and and soil, surrounded by the examples of a superior 
the landlord. The crofting township of the High- husbandry, and encouraged hv assistance from the 
lands is a partial survival of a system' of land- landlord, they have attained a higher condition 
tenure once common to the whole of Scotland and than the crofting communities, both in regard to 
prevalent in other countries. It has in all times dwellings and tillage. The alleged grievances of 
existed in direct relations with the chief or land- the independent crofters have reference mainly to 
lord, yet the greater number of eictopt township high rents, insecurity of tenure, and confiscation of 
crofters are the descendants of sub-tiettants to the improvements. Against such abuses they are now 
tacksman of a former period, and wettbrought into protected by the Act of 1886, from which they will 
immediate dependency from the proprietor in the derive substantial benefit. 

18th centnry. The township crofter *lias always In recording the diversities of crofting tenure it 
been in the eyes of the law a tenant at will, whether is necessary to mention the exceptional examples of 
holding under the landlord or thaiticksm&n, except freehold crofts with common pasture in the united 
in the case of a specific covenant to the contrary, parishes of Harray and Birsay in Orkney. These 
but it is probable that during the prevalence of the minute estates exhibit a marked superiority over 
clan system the mutual interests 'and affections yearly tenancies elsewhere. Belonging to a vigorous 
of chief, tacksmen, and peopled procured for the race of cultivators whose families prosecuted their 
crofters the actual status of permanent tenure, fortunes in the colonies and on the sea, the Orkney 
While the crofters derive a material share of their freeholds have not suffered from excessive sub- 
livelihood and even of their food from the holding, division, and illustrate the advantages attached to 
their existence would be impossible without other stability and possession. It would he rash, how- 
sources of support. Among these fishing holds the ever, to affirm that the institution of similar tenures 
first place and often affords the chief means ’qf .sub- would succeed equally well among the Celtic in- 
sistence; hut other local employments; - domestic habitants of the western coast, 
crafts, itinerant rural labour in thfe £ south, '* the The comparative condition of the crofting 

earnings of a seafaring life, and remittances from people in the present and the past lias been the 
relatives at home and abroad, all contribute to the subject of angry controversy. It seems not ini- 
crofters’ maintenance. , . probable that their state is now, in some re- 

The grievances from which the great mas^ bf the spoets, inferior to what it was in the age inunedi- 
township crofters have suffered iu^»,oO'ei!ufrierated ately following the fall of the clan system in 1746, 
as follows: The restricted area Of ^Tjoldlngs, and while in others it is certain that the contemporary 
especially the reduction of comrqopt pasture land ; crofter possesses immunities and advantages of 
high rents in exceptional cases ; dJriWb&nee without which his forefathers never dreamed. In favour of 
dim compensation ; the molestfiia&i^ /bf, deer and the older time may be alleged a larger share of the 
other game; the imposition of lopal rates ; land, with a corresponding abundance of the neces- 

the increasing burden of cottgfc d^j^adente; want saries of life in seasons of plenty, more unrestricted 
of harbours and defective means^ trttnsport to the access to the use of fish and game, freedom from 
centres of consumption. To these.riiay now be local taxation, the existence of a graduated social 
added an unexampled depression in ;ihe, value of order more harmonious and more congenial to the 
agricultural produce, and a disastrous change in greatest number, the enjoyment of recreations 
the methods previously used in the , management of native to the race, and that spirit of contentment 
tlie fishing trade. The causes which htfve brought or resignation which is associated with ignorance 
about such unhappy results aba , not far to seek, and isolation. It may, on the other hand, be con- 
Tliey exist in the covetous ox mistaken policy of tended, on liehalf of the present, that the crofter is 
proprietors in the beginning of present century, exonerated from personal sendees of an oppressive 
manifested by eviction and excesslm Consolidation nature, that he obtains relief in scarcity, remedies 
of land ; in "the necessities of their successors ; in in sickness, public support in infirmity and old age, 
the potato disease; in the too great subdivision elementary instruction, access to external labour 
of crofts; in the failure of the kelp manufacture ; markets, facilities for emigration, and that he 
in the precipitate application of the Education possesses those aspirations and opportunities which 
Act in districts to wluch it was unsuited ; in the belong to an expanded horizon of intelligence, 
apathy and improvidence which prevail among When to the humane innovations of modern eivmsa- 
the crofters themselves ; and, finally, in foreign tion are added reduced rents and enlarged holdings, 
competition in every department of industry. Such the crofting people will have little to envy in the 
are the errors and neglects of the past ; such the precarious advantages claimed for their ancestors a 
misfortunes of the present, which conspire to de- century ago. . , 

press the crofting people. These hostile influences Moved alike by the recent sufferings, former 
are intensified by the stormy climate, ungrateful wrongs, and threatening agitation of the crofters, 
soil, dangerous sea, and nigged irregular configure- the government of Mr Gladstone m 1883 nominated 
tion of the Western Highlands. It remains to be a Royal Commission to inquire into their condition, 
proved 'in what degree such obstacles can be sur- The commission conducted its investigations in the 
mounted by legislative provisions conceived in the course of that year, and submitted its report in tne 
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beginning of 1884. In May 1885 a remedial mea- 
sure was introduced into the House of Commons 
which proved abortive, owing to the political inci- 
dents of the time ; but the question was resumed 
in a more liberal spirit in 1866, when the Crofters' 
Holdings Act received the sanction of parliament 
and the crown. This statute embodies in substance 
the following provisions : The recognition of the 
* crofting pans]*' as the area within which the act 
is applicable ; security of tenure ; fair rents ; faculty 
to renounce tenancy; compensation for improve- 
ments ; rightj to ql/um' the enlargement of holdings ; 
concession of iestoiabntaiy powers in relation to the 
holding. And under this statute, three Commis- 
sioners were nominated to determine the areas 
within whieh the act shall be applicable, and to 
cany its provisions into effect. 

In addition to these legislative enactments, the 
government has, in the appropriate administrative 
departments, initiated measures for the emigration 
of families from congested districts, the supply of 
fishing-boats andgear, the development of tele- 
graphic communication, and the mitigation of the 
school-rate by increased grants. 

The ineasures referred to, whether legislative or 
administrative, have been formed with an equitable 
consideration of the interests and rights of all 
parties concerned, and with a genuine desire to do 
good. The conditions by which' they are surrounded 
are so complex, and the financial advances hitherto 
contemplated so restricted, that no immediate 
results of importance can be expected. A still | 
graver impediment unhappily exists in the extreme 
poverty or the class whom it is desired to l)enefit. 

Closely associated with the crofters by origin, 
avocations, and distresses, are the cottars. These 
people are occupiers of dwellings and small patches 
of ground, holding rarely from the landlord, more 
frequently from the farmer, the township, or the 
individual crofter, sometimes mere squatters, pay- 
ing no rent and owning no allegiance. They exist 
by fishing, by casual employments on the land, and 
by public charity. Cottars are intermingled with 
their better-endowed kindred in all quarters of the 
crofting country, but they are most numerous and 
most miserable in the Long Island. Their claims 
are recognised by the Act of 1886, which grants 
them compensation for improvements in the case of 
arbitrary and voluntary removal. 

The crofter and cottar population in the six 
counties to which the Act or 1886 applies were 
roughly computed by the Royal Commission of 1883 
to comprise about 40,000 families, or 200, (XX) souls. 

The Crofters Act of 1886 is applicable in crofting 
parishes only within the counties of Argyll, Inver- 
ness, Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, 
and Orkney and Shetland. Crofters’ tenancies are 
diffused in other counties, especially in Aberdeen- 
shire and Perthshire, but as they are subject to 
more favourable economic conditions, it was not 
considered necessary to admit them to the benefits 
of special legislation. 

Croislc, Lk, a small port on the Atlantic, in the 
French department of Loire-Inferieure, 20 miles W. 
of St Nazaire by rail. Once an important trading 
place, it has still a busy sardine- fishery, and is now 
becoming a popular watering-place. The name is 
familiar from Browning’s Two Poets of Croisic . 
Pop. 2291. 

€roker 9 John Wilson, politician and man of 
letters, wfcs born at Galway, 20th December 1780, 
the son of the surveyor-general of customs and 
excise in Ireland. After four years at Trinity 
College, Dublin*, in 1800 lie entered Lincoln's Inn, 
but in 1802 was called to the Irish bar. Two 
satires on the Irish stage and on Dublin society 
(1804-5) proved brilliant hits; so did his Sketch 


of Ireland Past and Present (1807), ft pamphlet 
advocating Catholic emancipation. In 1809' he 
published a poem on the battle of Talavera, which 
Wellington pronouneed 4 entertaining,' andduring 
the same year helped to found the QuartfrlyiM 
which up to 1854 he contributed 260 articles* Ht 
had, entered parliament for Downpatrick in 1807) 
and udw in 1809 he was rewarded with the lucrative 
pofci of Secretary of the Admiralty for his warm 
defence of the Duke of York, who was changed 
with conniving at and sharing in the sale of army 
Commissions J>v his mistress. That post he held 
till 1830, and then retired with a pension of £1500 
a year: . Oft the passing of the Reform Bill ( 1832), 
lie refused to re-enter parliament, unable 4 spon- 
taneously to take an active share in a system 
which ipust subvert the church, the peerage, and 
the throjtie — in one word, the constitution of Eng- 
land.' *Re would not even take office under Pew, 
his old friend (1834); and with Peel he broke 
utterly/ on' the repeal of the Corn Laws (1846). 
He dieq 10th August 1857. Among the seventeen 
work^ (hajtv r h# r wrote or edited were his Stories 
for English History (1817), which 

suggestwwvferjfeott the Tcdes of a Grandfather ; 
the Suffolk 'Papers (1823); his Boswell's Johnson 


(1831); 
French 
chiefly 
and Mi 
‘ deftest 
os the 
a foamier 

mout^-i 

Tl^c ~ ‘ 


iys on the Early Period of the 
(1857). By some Croker is 
fed for his onslaught on Keats, 
^Onslaught on him (Macaulay 
to e than cold boiled veal ' ) ; or 
rataf the term Conservative (q.v.) ; 
g^he minim Club, and the ‘ Rigby ’ 
wiftgsby — the jackal of * Lord Mon- 
: :juis of Hertford). But in Sir 
nine-page eulogy in the Diction - 
.'Biography (vol. xiii. 1888), he 
i\ aV debater of the first rank,’ a master 
that eclipsed Macaulay’s,’ the ‘friend 
\t of many of the l>est and ablest men 
pattern of ‘sincerity,’ ‘consistency,’ 
ty and unselfishness.’ See also Iiis 
nes, and Correspondence , edited by 
kgs (3 vols. 1884). 

AS Crofton, Irish folklorist, 
was 15th January 1798, and in 1814 

was a Quaker merchant, but four 

years lagtf^a^MlerkBhip in the Admiralty through 
JoliiV a friend, though no relation, 

of his j^§g*| BMmBw etained this post till 1850, and 
8th August 1854. As a boy 
of begun to collect songs and 

legei^Lp^|^|g^iish peasantry ; in 1818 he sent 
Moore : 1 .:^»MBSm>!Ry old Irish melodies ; and in 
1825 p^SBm^ionymously his Fairy Legends and 
TradittoM^^^M^ South of Ireland , a work which 
charmed ' raHBghud was translated into German by 
the br^hSpCf&nuui (1826). A second series fol- 
lowed in A^Llmfihe whole reached a 6th edition 
in 1882. twenty more works of which 

Croker war^iHleT^the author or editor, the best 
were IfeseafcRb# in the South of Ireland (1824); 
Legends o/Vfe fakes (1829), illustrated by bis 
friend MacnS&Arid re-issued as Killamey Legends 
( 1876 ) ; The Adventures of Barney Mahoney ( 1832 ); 
A Memoir of Joseph Holt , General of the Irish Rebels 
( 1837) ; apd Popular Songs of Ireland ( 1839 ; new 
ed. by Professor H. Morley, 1885). Croker was a 
zealous antiquary, a memW of many learned 
societies. See the Life by his son, prefixed to the 
1859 odition of the Fairy Legends . 

Croll. James, physicist, was bom in 1821 near 
Coupar-Affgus, in Perthshire. He received an ele- 
mentary school-education, but in science was wholly 
self-trained. Successively millwright, insurance- 
agent, and keeper of the museum of Anderson’s 
College, Glasgow, in 1867 he joined the staff of the 
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Geological Survey of Scotland, from which he retired 
in 1881. He i» LL.D. of St Andrews, and F.R.S. 
Bolides many papers in the Philosophical Magazine 


(1875), Discussion* on Climate and Cosmology 
(188% and Stellar Evolution (1889). Climate 
and Tvme f one of the most important contributions 
to geological climatology, worked out in detail the 
view with which Groffs name is identified, that, 
contrary to the opinion of most physicists, changes 
of the earth’s climate, such as the glacial periods, 
are due to the secular variations in the eccen- 
tricity of the earth’s orbit, together with conse- 
quences arising out of them, such as the deflection 
of ocean currents. See Climate, Glacial Period, 
Precession. 

Croly, George, poet, romance-writer, bio- 
grapher, and preacher, was bom at Dublin in 
1780, and educated at Trinity College there. He 
took orders in 1804, and in 1810 came to London, 
where, after twenty-four years of literary labour, he 
in 1834 became rector or St Stepheh’Sj Walbrook. 
He died 24th November 1860. BeWfedu 1817 and 
1858 Dr Croly published some forty works— the best 
known being the romance of Salathiel. See the 
Memoir prefixed to his Book of Job { 1868). 

Cromarty, the county town pf. Cromartyshire, 
on the southern shore of the Cifb'marty Firth, 2 
miles from its entrance, and 19' N{TE. of Inver- 
ness. Nothing remains of the old stronghold of the 
Urquharts, the most famous of whom was Rabelais’ 
translator. Sir Thomas. From *hiftl the estate 
came to the second son of tliat' S|r GQ0W. Mac- 
kenzie who in 1685 was created Viscdunt Tflirbat, 
and in 1703 Earl of Cromarty— a forfeited by 

the third earl for his share in the ’45,, but revived 
in 1861 in favour of liis descendant, the Duchess of 
Sutherland, who, dying in 1888, was;; succeeded 
therein by her second surviving son, Fradeis. 
In 1859 a statue was erected of Bw?h Miller 
(q.v.). The population has dwindled from 2215 
in 1831 to 1352 in 1881, though 'With \Vick 
and four other burghs Cromarty .still returns 
a member to parliament. — C romarty Fl£$fct, a 
land-locked inlet on the noriq-esMi; coast of 
Scotland, extends 19 J miles north*phstwaVd and 
eastward to the Moray Firth, and. la .inclosed by 
the counties of Ross and Cromgwfty^- It forms a 
noble harbour, 1 mile to 7| milM^^road, aiid 5 to 
35 fathoms deep ; receives at its fefptjfthe Couon ; 
and narrows at its entrance to between 

the beetling North and South Suto^40O and 463 
feet high. On its shores are the towrhrbf Dingwall, 
Invergordon, and Cromarty (the li^sfyhas declined 
with the rise of the second ) ; the cd&iw Mods tone 
near its mouth is classic as Hugh Millers hunting- 
ground. — Crom'artyshire, a SpQt^sh county, 369 
sq. m. in area, but consisting of Mu detached por- 
tions, and scattered up and down lltssMhire (q.v.), 
of which, for Census and other purpo^r, it practi- 
cally forms part. It comprised the ahcient sheriff- 
dom of Cromarty, and outlying tyts annexed 
thereto towards the close of the 17th century at the 
instigation of Viscount Tarbat, who wished thus to 
hold jurisdiction over every part of his estates.— 
See oir W. Fraser’s Earls of Cromarty (2 vols. 
1876). 

Cromdale, a place in Elginshire, on the right 
bank of the Spey, 5 miles NE. of Grantown. Here, 
on 1st May 1690, 800 Jacobite Highlanders were 
surprised and routed by a body of King William’s 
dragoons. This encounter is celebrated in a song 
called The Haughs of Cromdale, 

Crome, John (known as ‘Old Crome’), land- 
scape-painter, the chief member of the * Norwich 
School’ of artists, was born in that city, the son 
141 


of a poor weaver, 22d December 176% After 
serving as an errand-boy to a physician? he was 
apprenticed to a house-painter ; out, showing a 
strong predilection for art, he was befriended by 
Mr T. Harvey, of Cation, who procured him em- 
ployment as a drawing-malter, and permitted him 
to study works by Gainsborough and the Dutch 
masters in his collection. He also received some 
instruction from Beechy and Onto. He was mainly 
influential in founding, in 1808, the Norwich 
Society of Artists, winch held exhibitions from 
1805, and of which he was president , in 1808. He 
occasionally visited London, when he exhibited in 
the Academy and the British Institution ; and a 
tour through Belgium and France in 1814 resulted 
in ‘The Fishmarket on the Beach, Boulogne,’ 
and ‘The Boulevard des Italians, ■. Paris. ’ But 
his subjects were nearly always derived from the 
scenery of his native county, which, though found- 
ing las practice upon that of the Dutch land- 
scapists, he treated in a singularly direct and 
individual fashion, painting trees, and especially 
the oak, witli exceptional fidelity and beauty. 
His works realised only most moderate prices 
during the artist’s life; but he is now recognised 
as one of the great names among English land- 
scapists, and fine examples of his art fetch very 
large sums. Several of his oil-paintings, includ- 
ing the great ‘Household Heath,’ are in the 
National Gallery ; and among his other master- 
pieces may be mentioned * Carrow Abbey,’ * View 
of Chapel Fields, Norwich,’ 4 Oak at Poringland,’ 
‘The Willow,’ and in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Cambridge, the ‘Clump of Trees, Hautbois Com- 
mon. ’ He also practised as a water-colour painter, 
but his works in this medium are rare ; and a series 
of his etchings of ‘Norfolk Picturesque Scenery’ 
was published in 1834, and has been repeatedly 
re-issued. The earlier impressions are fine and 
valuable. He died, 22d April 1821, at Norwich, 
where, in the following year, a collected exhibition 
of his works was brought together, and he was 
fully represented in the Royal Academy Old 
Masters Exhibition, 1878. His eldest son, John 
Bernay Crome (1794-1842), painted landscapes in 
a style similar to those of his father, as whose 
productions they are frequently sold. 

Cromer, a pleasant watering-place on the 
coast of. Norfolk, 23 miles N. of Norwich by a 
railway opened in 1877. The sea has here made 
great encroachments on the cliffs since 1350, 
though the town itself is now protected by a sea- 
wall, formed in 1877, with an esplanade and a 
jetty, at a cost of nearly £10,000. There are 
capital sands and golf-links ( 1887), and the church 
has a noble flint-work tower of 160 feet. Pop. 
of parish, 1597. See W. Rye’s Cromer Past and 
Present (1888). 

Cromlech (from the Gaelic crom , ‘curved,’ 
and leac, ‘a stone’) is a modem term, formerly 
applied by British archaeologists to a class of 
megalitliic monuments, consisting of one flat 
stone supported on two or more upright stones, 
and forming a kind of open chamber with a roof. 
It is now generally recognised, however, that these 
are merely the denuded or uncovered chambers of 
chambered Cairns (q.v.) or Barrows (q.v.), for 
which another modern term, ‘dolmen,’ is now 
generally substituted (see Dolmen). The French 
archaeologists retain the use of the word cromlech, 
but they have always applied it to those groups 
of standing stones which in Britain and Scandi- 
navia are called Stone Circles (q.v.). 

Crompton, Samuel, whose invention of the 
spinning-mule entitles him to rank as one of man- 
kind’s greatest benefactors, was born, the son of 
a small farmer, at Firwood, near Bolton, Lanca- 
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shire, December 3, 1753. Like his father, Cromp- 
ton was" brought lip to the loom and the farm. 
His mother, a woman of great energy, persever- 
ance, and stern independence, when left a widow 
struggled hard to give him and her two daughters 
the best education the district afforded. When 
he was old enough, lie assisted her in the farm, 
and wove, and earned a little money by playing 
the violin at Bolton theatre. At the age of 
twenty-one, he was so much annoyed at the 
breaking ends of yarn anil the difficulties in get- 
ting it to weave that he set to work to invent a 
spinning-machine which should produce better 
yarn than Hargreaves’, one of which his mother 

1 assessed. For five years he laboured to realise 
lis idea, sitting up late at night to overcome the 
successive difficulties, and resuming his labour 
for daily bread early in the morning. In 1779 
he succeeded in framing a machine which pro- 
duced yarn of such astonishing fineness that the 
house was beset Jby persons eager to know the 
secret. He was ''rendered miserable. All kinds 
of devices were tried to gain admission ; even 
ladders were placed against the windows. His 
machine was such that if a mechanic saw it, he 
could carry away the leading features of it. He 
could not leave tne house for fear of his discovery 
being stolen from him. He hail spent every 
farthing he had in the world upon its comple- 
tion ; lie had no funds wherewith to obtain a 
patent, and his shy and un business-like tempera- 
ment prevented him profiting as he should have 
done by his invention. A Bolton manufacturer 
persuaded him to disclose the invention to the 
trade, under the promise of a libeVal subscription, 
but all that he got was £67, 6s. 6d. Soured by 
this treatment, in the couiae of time he saved 
money enough to begin manufacturing on a small 
scale at Oldhams, near Bolton, and latterly 
at Bolton, but not till his rivals had a hopeless 
start of him in the business. After the use of the 
mule had told distinctly on British manufacturing 
prosperity, a sum of between £400 ami £500 was 
raised for him by subscription, through Mr John 
Kennedy, his earliest biographer. Efforts were 
made to procure for him a national reward. Five 
thousand pounds was all he obtained in 1812, 
and he returned to* Bolton almost broken-hearted. 
He began the bleaching trade at Over Darwen, 
then became a partner in a cotton firm,* but was 
unsuccessful in both. 8ome friends latterly pur- 
chased an annuity of £63 for him. He died J une 26, 
1827. Crompton’s was soon by far the most used of 
all spinning-machines, and in 1811 the number of 
spindles on his principle was 4,600,000, while there 
were only 310,516 of Arkwright’s, and 155,880 of 
Hargreaves’. A monument was placed over his 
grave, and in 1862 a bronze statue of him erected 
at Bolton. See Kennedy’s Memoir in vol. v. of 
Memoirs of Literary ana Philosophical Society of 
Manchester , and French’s Life of Crompton (1860). 

Cromwell, OLIVER, Protector of the Common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, was 
born at Huntingdon, April 25, 1599. He was the 
son of Robert Cromwell, younger son of Sir Henry 
Cromwell, descendant of a nephew of Croniweli, 
Earl of Essex, and was a younger brother of Sir 
Henry Cromwell of Hinchinbrook. His mother 
was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Steward of 
Ely, afterwards knighted by James I., who, when 
she married Robert Cromwell, was the widow of 
William Lynne. He was first-cousin to John 
Hampden. He was educated at Huntingdon 
grammar-school, the master of which was the 
Puritan Dr Beard, and at Sydney -Sussex College, 
Cambridge, and seems to nave carried away a 
modest snare of classical and general culture. 
He went to London to study law, but never 


entered an Inn of Court. In June 1617 his father 
died, leaving him a moderate estate at Hunting- 
don. In August 1620 he married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bourchier, a London 
merchant. Of the wildness of his youth there is 
no proof beyond his own remorseful confession 
after his conversion that before he knew God he 
had been the chief of sinners. He was, however, 
under medical treatment for hypochondria. He 
embraced Puritanism in its most enthusiastic 
form, attended and supported the ministry of its 

E roscribed preachers, and became a zealous ad- 
erent of the cause, and opponent of its arch- 
enemy and persecutor Laud. 

In 1628 lie sat as member for Huntingdon in the 
stormy third parliament of Charles, and raised 
his voiee against Romanising ecclesiastics. The 

S irliament dissolved, he returned to farming at 
untingdon, whence he removed to St Ives and 
afterwards to Ely, where property had been left 
him by his uncle. He appears to have come into 
collision as a local patriot with the king’s com- 
missioned fon the drainage of the Fens. He sat 
for Camt)H4^-in the Short Parliament and in the 
Long Parfiaiment (1640). In the Long Parliament, 
though no speaker, he was active and vehement on 
the Puritan^ side. Sir Philip Warwick describes 
him at tlii^^dipd in ‘a plain cloth suit, .which 
seemed to hav$Jb$en made by an ill country tailor ; 
his linen was >Jlain, and not very clean ; and I 
remembei* a speck or two of blood upon his little* 
band, which was not much larger than his collar. 
Hip*))Mw&8 without a hat-band; his stature was 
of a good sifc^his sword stuck close to his side; 
his oountehan^ swollen and reddish ; his voice 
sharp ; and his eloquence full of 

fervour. ■ ;45^4®iip adds: ‘It lessened much my 
reverence unto that great council, for this gentle- 
mai£> r £s Very much hearkened unto.’ 

VjfJdiL^r broke out ( 1642) he was sent down to 
or&Knijfif fits district for the parliament, which he did 
with the greatest vigour and success. He also sub- 
scrilbieid to the cause. Becoming captain of a 
tr&ji.ol pRTBJ amentary horse, he fought at Edge- 
hitl^iAffi^^felgehill, he warned his friends that 
the^i^i^j^nikiniist have soldiers of a better stamp, 
and ii'it of a chivalrous gentry must 

be a God-fearing yeomanry. On 

this f° rme d his unconquerable Iron- 
sides. morality and organised enthu- 

hi the famous corps a rigid 
'enabled him always to keep his 
tiQqjpSrs > aiu l thus to turn the waver- 

ing tile of mbte than one battle. While the cause 
of the parl|aineUt was depressed elsewhere, his 
constancy^^^ibity, and courage upheld it in the 
easteru'xjcpftifes, which had formed themselves 
into afi awd^ion, of which he was the soul. A 
brilliant ^taj^Ljtmar Gainsborough marked him 
for highv^i^iiipq. In the summer of 1644 he, 
u ml er lVfai^h««q^ led the forces of, the associated 
counties the Scots and the troops of the 

Fairfaxes Wfbre York, and in the Battle > of 
Marston Motfr the charges of his cavalry decided 
the day. now stood forth as the leader of the 
Independent and thoroughgoing party against the 
Presbyterians and moderates. After the second 
battle of Newbury he impeached the conduet of 
Manchester in parliament. While the Presbyterian 
and aristocratic generals were set aside by the 
Self-denying Ordinance, Cromwell was retained in 
command. Under Fairfax he led the new model 
army, of which he no doubt was the chief 
organiser, to decisive victory at Naseby, June 14, 
1645. Fairfax, being no politician, Cromwell be- 
came the representative of the army in its contest 
with the Presbyterian parliament, which desired to 
disband it. The Presbyterians proving intractable, 
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he resorted as usual to strong measures, marched 
on London, and coerced the parliament. He was 
never revolutionary, but he cared not for forms 
when they stood in the way of what he thought 
right. It was no doubt under his directions that 
Joyce carried off the king from Holm by. It seems 
that Cromwell desired, had it been possible, to 
make terms with the king; but Charles was in- 
curably possessed with the idea of recovering his 
power by playing off one party against the other. 
Whether it was by Cromwell or by the Scotch 
envoys that Charles was induced to fly from 
Hampton Court is a question on which authorities 
differ. 

As a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, the king, 
while he was negotiating with the parliament, was 
carrying on intrigues with his partisans inJCfigland 
and Scotland, which brought on the second Civil 
War and the invasion of England by Hamilton. 
Again Cromwell was called to take the field for his 
cause, which was once more in extreme peril. After 
swiftly quelling the insurrection in Wales, he 
marched northwards, attacked the jnvkdiiig army 
of Hamilton at Preston ami totally destroyed it. 
The soldiery now clamoured for justice oft 'the king ; 
and Cromwell, probably sharing their wrath and 
despairing of any arrangement witfi Jdie faithless 
Charles, complied with their deimrtuk brought the 
king to trial, sat in the High , Court of Justice, 
and signed the death-warrant (January 1649). 
Had ambition been his motive for this deed we 
should hardly have found him ait the, same; ,, time 
treating for the marriage of Richard, Jljk fieip, fctith 
the daughter of Mr Mayor, a prft&te gentleman. 
The Commonwealth having beem.&t&pfished, the 
first service rendered by Crom\yejlyTO% was the 
suppression of the formidable fit the 

Levellers, which he accomplished by ft l eh&rak&e$stic 
union of vigour with mercy. He was iiCxt seht to 
Ireland to end the civil war still raging, there. 
This he did effectually, and on the whole huuiawly, 
though it cost some strokes of sanguinary Aefenty, 
the necessity for which he himself deplored. 

On his return from Ireland he (F4£r&x 
declined ) took the command against the "S^ots, 
who had declared against the regic^^puMib and 
called in Charles II. With his .ndi^-^aring he 
assumed the offensive and invadeft But 

lie was out-generalled by Leslie, aria*Jw feextieine 

I ieril, when a false move of the.^^^liy affording 
lim battle, enabled him once display the 

superiority of the soldiery whi^'/ ^\|uul .tatfned 
and to win the decisive victory oft^lAbar.jTlie 
iiriage of militant Puritanism waa. never more 
vividly presented than by Crom well^beftring on 
that scene. With the defeated Ck^RitfUters he 
dealt as with estranged friends. royalists 

H er, who still held the field ii^'fecoyyid, having 
ed his strategy and marched^iuio-Engiand, he 
followed, and on September 3, M^Worfeester, 
gained the victory which he crowning 

mercy and which ended the Civil Wa^V.‘ Returning 
to London in triumph, he declared fgr a constitu- 
tional settlement and an amnesty. The parlia- 
ment, now reduced by revolutionary Repulsions to 
the ‘Rump,’ was bent on perpetuating its own 
power. After fruitless negotiations Cromwell 
turned it out with unwise violence and contumely. 
Supreme power being now in his hands and those of 
the other chiefs of the army, he called the con- 
vention of Puritan notables, nicknamed the Bare- 
bones Parliament, for the settlement of the nation. 
The Barebones Parliament proving too visionary 
and revolutionary, was dismissed, and supreme 
power reverted to Cromwell and his officers. 

Cromwell was now declared Protector under the 
instrument of government, which provided for a 
government by a single person with one House of 


sures, marched parliament elected on a reformed basis of repre- 
sent. He was sentation, and a Council of State, in the appoint- 
not for forms ment of which nomination by the Protector was 
at he thought combined with election by the* parliament ( Decem- 
directions that her 16, 1653). A power of legislating by ordinance 
1 by. It seems till parliament should meet was reserved to the 
in possible, to Protector, and was largely used by Cromwell for the 
banes was in- purposes of reorganisation and reform. His aim 
recovering his evidently was to restore in substance thp ancient 
ust the other, constitution of the realm, With a Protestant pro- 
by the Scotch tectorate or monarchy, and full securities for 
l to fly from liberty, especially for the religious liberty which 
ich authorities had been in bis mind at least the main object of 
the Civil War. But when parliament met, though 
ght, the king, elected under his writs, it fell to questioning his 
arliament, was authority, and he was compelled to exclude the 
ms in, England disaffected by a test. His second parliament, from 
e second Civil which the recalcitrants were excluded at the outset, 
by Hamilton, offered him the title of king. Cromwell wavered ; 
he field for his but the stubborn resistance of the republican 
le peril. After soldiers decided him to declitife the offer. The 
in Wales, lie Upper House of parliament wasj, however, restored, 
iUVkdihg army aim the Protector was empowered to name his 
C destroyed it. successor. A fixed revenue was also voted to him. 
ieo^i’^he king ; He was now installed as Protector with a cere- 
eif wrath and monial resembling a coronation. When the parlia* 
I rthe faithless ment met again, its two Houses fell into a Collision 
<k brought the which compelled Cromwell to dissolve it ; and his 
urt of Justice, power thenceforth rested upon the army, though 
anuary 1649 ). it was his constant desire to revert to constitutional 
this deed we government, and he was preparing to call a new 
he. same ,, time parliament when he died. 

, jbia heirv ^th His protectorate was a perpetual conflict with 
tte gentleman, republican resistance on tne one hand and witli 
itapBshed, the royalist plots and risings on the other, while his 
‘te 1 fr was the life was constantly threatened by royalist assassins. 
ijtpQjg'' Of the To keep down tlie royalists he for a time put 
!i ; ch&r&fcibei^tic the country under major-generals, supplying his 
s nexC#*n& to treasury at the same time by an impost on the 
raging tfiere. property of the cavaliers. He was, nevertheless, 
lole huniaijtoly, able to inaugurate a great policy, home and 
inafy Severity, foreign. He reorganised the national church on 
plored. , . , the principle of comprehension, including all hut 
jftjring Papists, Prelatists, and Antitrinitarians, while the 
i&.'the S^ots, ministry was weeded by commission, the result 
^republic and being, as Baxter, an opponent of the government, 
i^'^kring he testifies, a ministry very acceptable to the people. 

But Personally tolerant, Cromwell upheld toleration as 
-extreme far as he could, especially in the ci^se of the Sec- 
sf by affording taries, and curbed the persecuting tendencies of 
& display the parliament. For law reform he did his best, hut 
£ Jmd .toBoed professional interests were too strong for him. He 
t>jiftbav;^TTIie united Scotland and Ireland to England, giving them 
a. never' more both representation in parliament. Scotland, hav- 
l^ ; bearing on ing free trade with England, enjoyed great pros- 
^yefijafiters he perity under his rule. Ireland he sought to make 
*lfje royalists a second England in order and industry, and if his 
tf&hd, having measures were high handed it must be remembered 
(^England, he that the native Irish were then in an almost savage 
M^Worfeester, state. It was his aim to enlist ability, without 
dis crowning distinction of party, and youths of promise from 
Ifry; Returning the universities into the service of the state. He 
r gr a constitu- saved the universities from the fanatics, put good 
K' The parlia- men at their head, and encouraged letters. 
Repulsions to But it is his foreign policy that has brought him 
tting its own most renown. Under him the Commonwealth he- 
ms Cromwell came the head and protectress of Protestant 
nd contumely. Europe. He made peace with Holland and tried 
Is and those of to form a league of all the Protestant states. He 
ailed the con* protected the Waldenses of Piedmont against their 
med the Bare- persecutors, using the pen of Mil tow; in bis protest, 
of the nation. In the interest at once of religious liberty and 
too visionary commerce he allied himself with France, as the 
and supreme more liberal power, against Spain, the power of 
►fficers. persecuting Roman Catholicism and the tyrant of 

itor under the the Western waters. He failed in an attempt on 
irovided for a Hispaniola, but took Jamaica, and thus gave 
one House of British enterprise a foothold in those seas. The 
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victories gained by his fleet under Blake over the private life. After the Restoration he lived for a 
Spaniards brought him at once glory and treasure, time abroad under a feigned name ; but he returned 
liis troops, with those of France, won the battle of to England about 1680, and passed the remainder 
the Dunes, and he obtained Dunkirk as his share of liis life at Cheshunt, where he died July 12, 
of the spoil. He sedulously fostered British com- 1712, and was buried in the church at Hursley, 
merce, and by the hand of Blake chastised the Hampshire. 

pirate-states of Barbary. His boast that he would Cromwell, Thomas (malleus monachorum , 
make the name of Englishman as respected as that ‘the hammer of the monks’), was bom about 
• ??’ was ’ 80 lo Pb' M l 1 ? rei b'? etl » 1485, the son of a Putney blacksmith, cloth- 
fulfilled ; and his bitterest enemies could not deny shearer, brewer, and innkeeper. His youth was 
the impression which he had made on the world, or turbulent and adventurous. During eight or nine 
the height to which he had raised liis country, years passed on the Continent (1504-12), he seems 
His court was simple and frugal, yet dignified ; and to have served as a common soldier, to have been 
though there was a strain of coarseness m his befriended at Florence by Frescobaldi the banker, 
character (as illustrated m occasional horseplay), to have acted as clerk at Antwerp and to a Vene- 
lus bearing in public upheld the majesty of the tian merchant, to have visited Rome, and to have 
. . . . _ . , , trailed on his own account at Middelburg. Any- 

Cromwell had always been a most loving husband how, by 1513 he was back in England and married ; 
and father, and the palace of the Protector was a there, step by step, he rose to wealth and import- 
virtuous English home. His speeches are very ance as a wool-stapler and a scrivener, half usurer, 
rough and unmethodical as compositions, but they half lawyer, having originally been bred to the law. 
are marked by sense, force, and intensity of pur- Wolsey employed him as early as 1514 ; through 
pose. He was fond of music, and not without Wolsey, probably, lie got into parliament (1523) ; 
regard for art. It seems that his government was h e was Wolsey ’s chief agent in the unpopula 
striking root, since people of rank were beginning () f suppressing certain smaller monasteries : 
to ally themselves with it, and Ins heir succeeded endowment of liis colleges at Ipswich and 1 
without the slightest opposition. But disease and ( 1525); and finally he became his factotu 
care, together with grief at the death of his secretary. He! stepped to greatness over lib 
favourite daughter, I^ady Cla>jx>le, cut short liis master. Cavendish tells how on All-Hallow 
life. He died September 3,1 6o8, and the. fabric of 1529, he found ? Master Cromwell saying < 
government which his mighty arm had sustained Lady matinB-^liich had been since a very s 
fell speedily to the ground. sight in him '-—and bewailing his own mis 

The records of Cromwell s life are very impel-- ture, but intending to ride from Esher to the 
feet. Of Ins greatness as a soldier and states- ‘where*’ quoth lie, ‘I will either make or 
man there can be no question, but it is difficult And PohUpllsW, a few months earlier, Crc 
across two centuries and a half to see into his hade him. take; Machiavelli for his guide, 
heart and pronounce how far ambition mingled stories illitstmte the very man. 
with higher motives That the religious enthusiasm He was cheaply faithful to the cardinal, 
which sent him out to expose Ins life m war at the him not only by quick-witted advice, and by 
age of fort) -three was sincere cannot be doubted ; i n g liis cause in parliament, but even with i 
but religious enthusiasm is often associated >vitli of liis own savings. Withal, he made himself 1 
fanaticism and self-deception. One who knew 0 f Wolsey's enemies; and Ids fidelity ingra 
Cromwell well has described him as ’in body coin- ld m witMemy VIII. Him Cromwell pre 
pact and strong, about hve.feet ten in height, with to make 4&ribhest king ever in England, and 
a head which you might see was a vast treasury selleijlrijaM ft ut the knot of the divorce by < 
of natural parts, with a temper exceeding fiery but ing )ii|u*d£^p$jiie head of the church. C 
under strong moral restraint, and compassionate and carried into effect l.y the 

even to an effeminate measure ‘ A larger soul, I Supi and by the dissohriion , 
think, hath seldom dwelt in a house of day than im>nast^Baffi»-3»). To abolish papal autl 
Ins was. He was laid with great pomp in break the church, humble the no 

J, 1 y 0,l " ) °*.^ ie . Westminster, but after and absolute, were Cromwell’s 

the Restoration his body was exposed on the gibbet in theirV4®^S&iment lie stuck at nothing 
at Tyburn and afterwards bulled under it. heart, it iwSd">eeni, still a Catholic — for sol 

See Noble, Memoirs of the JProtectoral House of 1535 he be^ipeathed £46 for a priest to sing nil 
Cromwell ’ C 1787) l; Cromwell, Life of O. Cromwell and his his did his utmost to Protestant! 

"f” 1 * 182 °)> Carlyle, Cromwell's Letters and Speeches English Cfiffrch whose ‘nolitv* in the wm 
(1W6); Sanford, Studies ami Illustrations of the Great Mr^uSromwellTad.dier ’< renm .s a. 

18o3) ; Goldwin Smith, Three English States - w, , lv “ I?!: , ! " 


Wolsey, probably, lie got into parliament (1523) ; 
lie was Wolsey’s chief agent in the unpopular work 
of suppressing certain smaller monasteries for the 
endowment of liis colleges at Ipswich and Oxford 
(1525); and finally lie became bis factotum and 
secretary. He; stepped to greatness over his fallen 
master. Cavendish tells how on All-Hallows Day, 
1529, he found. ‘Master Cromwell saying of Our 
Lady matins— which had been since a very strange 
sight ;in him’— and bewailing his own misadven- 
ture, but intending to ride from Esher to the court, 

‘ where, ’ quoth lie, ‘I will either make or mar.’ 
And Polertplls how, a few months earlier, Cromwell 
hade him take Machiavelli for his guide. Both 
stories- illustrate the very man. 

He was cheaply faithful to the cardinal, aiding 
Him not only by quick-witted advice, and by plead- 
ing hi» cause in parliament, but even with £5 o^it j 
of liis own savings. Withal, he made himself friends 


men (1867); Frederic Harrison, Cromwell (1888); and 
the works cited at England and Charles I. and II. 

Cromwell, Richard, second Protector, was 
the third son of Oliver, and was horn October 4, 
1626. He married ' Dorothy, daughter of Richard 
Mayor, of Hursley, in Hampshire. Bv the deaths 
of his two elder brothers, Robert anil Oliver, he 
became his father’s heir. He was an amiable and 


selle(tjlu|PW $ut the knot of the divorce by declar- 
ing li^jfn^|^>fiii^^nie head of the church. Counsel 
and carried into effect by the Act of 

Supi'ema^-jf^Mk ) and by the dissolution of the 
nionastei^iip^S^39 ). To abolish papal authority, 
break the church, humble the nobility, 

and m absolute, were Cromwell's aims ; 
in theu^ifliwipi^liShmeiit he stuck at nothing. At 
heart, It W^m, still a Catholic— for so late as 

1535 he beq^ieia%hed £46 for a priest to sing mass for 
his so^l-^qteyet did his utmost to Protestantise the 
English; whose ‘polity,’ in the words of 
Mr Froud^ vrom wel 1 ’s admirer, ‘ remains as it was 
left by its\c£e^tor.’ It is often bard to determine 
whether he^wi& tool or instigator, to dissever his 
actions those of Henry ; both must be treated 
under Henry^ reign. But here may be noticed liis 
winning miners and ungraceful person, his venal- 
ity and profusion, liis purposeful rutlilessness and 
ubiquitous industry, bis army of spies and vast 
correspondence — above all, the fact that that 
English ‘Teifror,* in which perished More and 


- : .... ■‘wui, iu niuui pcuaucu mure UUU 

popular hut weak man, devoted to field-sports and Fisher and hundreds of lowlier victims, set in with 
pleasure, and totally incapable of sustaining his Cromwell's rise, and ebbed with Cromwell’s fall, 
fathers burden. He lived for some time in com- Amony the atwI limmum alinwaiwi utr liSm 


father’s burden. He lived for some time in com- 
parative privacy, but when the Protector had been 
empowered to nominate liis successor, Richard was 
brought to the front, and an effort was made to 
train him to the work of government, but in vain. 
Scarcely had he entered on his office, when the 
forces of anarchy, betli parliamentary and military, 
broke loose, and he found himself utterly unable to 
restrain them. It was probably with little reluc- 
tance that he quitted Whitehall and retired into 


Among the posts and honours showered on him 
I were those of privy -council lor (1531), chancellor of 
the exchequer ( 1533), secretary of state and master 
of the rolls (1534), vicar-general (1535), lord privy 
seal and Baron Cromwell of Oakham ( 1536), knight 
of the Garter and dean of Wells (1537 ), lord great 
chamberlain ( 1539), and finally, on 17th April 1540, 
Earl of Essex. ‘ He had,’ says Professor Brewer, 
‘engrossed in his own hands powers such as no 
subject and no sovereign in this country had ever 
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possessed before or will ever possess again/ But 
the hand that had so exalted could equally abase 
him. The hatred all men bore him, the Catholic 
reaction, and Henry’s aversion to Anne of Cleves, 
the. coarse Lutheran consort of Cromwell’s choosing, 
combined to effect his ruin : less than eight weeks 
after his elevation to the earldom he was arrested 
and lodged in the Tower. His abject entreaties 
for ‘Mercy, mercy !* availed him nothing ; as little 
did his filthy revelations of Hemy’s discourse with 
him touching Anne of Cleves. Condemned under 
a bill of attainder, his own favourite engine of 
tyranny, he was bunglingly beheaded on Tower 
Rill, 28th July 1540. See Mr Gairdner’s article 
in the Dictionary of National Biography ( vol. xiii. 
1888); Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury (vol. vi. chap. 1, 1868); Professor 
Brewer’s article on ‘The Royal Supremacy’ in 
English Studies ( 1881 ) ; works cited under Henry 
VIII. ; and two articles in the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine for 1882 by Mr John Phillips of Putney, 
an ardent investigator of everything concerning 
Thomas Cromwell, who, according to him, has 
been ‘vilely belied ’ by almost every writer on 
him, old and new. 

Cronstadt, a strongly fortified Russian sea* 
port, 20 miles W. of St Petersburg, on a narrow 
calcareous island 7 miles long, Ht the narrowest 
part of the Gulf of Finland, and over against the 
' mouth of the Neva. Cronstadt is at once the 
greatest naval station and the most flourishing com- 
mercial port of Russia. It was founded by Peter 
the Great in 1710, the island having been taken 
from the Swedes by him in 1703. Its fortifica- 
tions protect the approach to St Petersburg ; the 
batteries are very numerous, defending every part 
of the channel by which vessels can enter. They 
are all built of granite, and armed with the 
heaviest ordnance. The place, indeed, was con- 
sidered by Sir Charles Napier, who reconnoitred 
it during the Russian war of 1854-55, so impreg- 
nable that it would have been utter madness to 
make any attempt upon it. Cronatad^,; which is 
the seat of the Russian Admiralty, h$s three har- 
bours : the east, intended for vfttr, and 

capable of accommodating thirtysm^C-ol the line ; 
the middle harbour, where vesse^a^ntt^ up and 
repaired, and which is coi mec tefe^t!^ Ihe former 
by a broad canal ; and the y\s^|i^3^erchant , s . 
Harbour, for the nierchant-shippi& 4 ; ^tkr«iapacity 
for 1000 vessels. Since 1884 & con- 

nected with Cronstadt by a ship-cand^SjQ feet wide 
and 22 feet deep. Cronstadt contain# many well- 
built houses, a cathedral, a statue/^f Peter the 
Great, and a British seamen hospital (1867 ). 
Pop.; (1880) 48,276. ^ v 

Cronstadt, in Hungary. See KjiOftsT adt. 
Cronus* See Saturn. • ■ f' . 


Crook, George, American soldier, born in 
Ohio in 1828, graduated at West :Point in 1852, 
served in California till 1861, and was actively 
engaged throughout the civil war, in which he rose 
to the rank of major-general, Re served against 
the Indians in Idaho ( 1866-72 >, in Arizona ( 1872-75 ), 
and crushed the great risiug in Wyoming and 
Montana in 1875-77. In 1882 he returned to 
Arizona, where he controlled the Indians on the 
southern frontier, put an e'nd to the track system, 
and induced them to take up farms. 

Crooked Island* See Bahamas. 

Crookes, William, a great physicist and 
chemist, born in London in 1832, was a pupil and 
assistant of Hofmann ' at the Royal College of 
Chemistry, next superintended the meteorological 
department of the Radcliffe Observatory, and 
lectured on chemistry at the Science College, 


Chester. In 1859 he founded the Chemical News , 
and in 1864 became also editor of the Quarterly 
Journal of Science . He was elected F.R.S. in 
1863, vice-president of the Chemical Society in 
1876, member of council of the Royal Society the 
year after, and in 1880 was awarded by the 
French Academic des Sciences an extraordinary 
prize of 3000 francs and a gold medal. He is an 
authority of the first rank on sanitary questions, 
especially the disposal of the sewage of towns, and 
his method of producing extreme vacua gave a 
great impulse to incandescent • electric lighting. 
His original researches in chemistry and physics 
led to the discovery of the metal thallium in 1861, 
of the sodium amalgamation process for separating 
gold apd silver from their ores in 1865, and of 
important discoveries in molecular physics and 
radiant matter, besides the invention of the 
Radiometer (q.v.). He is the author of Select 
Methods of Chemical Analysis (1871), and of works 
on beetroot sugar manufacture, dyeing, and calico- 
printing, and has translated several works on 
chemical and metallurgical subjects. 

Crop. See Bird. 

Cropredy Bridge, near Banbury, gives , 
name to a battle (29th June 1644) between the 
royalists under Charles I. and the parliament- 
arians under Waller, w r hen the latter received a 
check. 

Crops* See Rotation of Chops. 

Croquet, an open-air game, in which two or 
more players endeavour to drive wooden balls, by 
means of long-handled mallets, through a series of 
arches set in the ground according to 
some pattern. The object of each 
player is to make the complete circle 
of six to ten hoops or arches ; but dur- 
ing the course of the game he may 
have the progress of his ball retarded 
by his opponents, or assisted by his 1 
partners ; and these friendly aids and li 
hostile attacks constitute the chief in- 
terest of croquet. The game seems to V! 

be substantially a revival of the old I|| 

game of Pall Mall, wdiich gave its name 1 1 

to w hat is now the well-known London 1!| 

street, and to other places in England. Ii; 

Pall Mall, played with ball (Ital. palla) I 

and mallet (Ital. maglia ), came from. I 

France into England early in the 17th l| 

century, and died out in the 18th. li' 

Croquet (Fr. croqucr , ‘to crack’) be- 1: 

came a popular game about 1850, was I 

the great summer social game during Iji 

1860-70, but w r as after about 1875 very I 

largely superseded by the more active li* 

game of lawn-tennis. A croquet-ground JtU 

should be a well-rolled level grass plat V 1 * 

or lawn, not less than 30 yards long by ||j 

20 yards wide; a full-sized croquet- || 

ground measures 40 yards by 30 yards. I|| 
Crosier, a staff 5 feet long, sur- III 

mounted by a cross, and borne by or ■ 

before an archbishop on solemn occa- II 

sions. It is generally hollow, gilt, and I 1 

richly ornamented. The crosier differs If 

entirely from the Pastoral Staff (q.v.), gj|[ 

with which .it is often nevertheless con- 
founded— the latter having a circular grT 

head, in the form of a crook. The illua- III 

tration is of Archbishop Warham’s IJ 

crosier, from Canterbury Cathedral. ™ 

Cross* The cross was a common Crosier, 
instrument of capital punishment among 
the ancients ; and the death of the cross was 
esteemed so dishonourable that only slaves and 
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malefactors of the lowest class were subjected to of the Eastern churches also ; by the Westerns from 
it bv the Romans. Among the Carthaginians, left to right, by the Easterns from nght to left, 
and probably also among the Phoenicians and It is admitted by the Lutherans as a commemora* 
allied races, it was employed as an instrument tive sign of the atoning death of Christ, but by 
of sacrifice to Baal. Thus the Carthaginian many Protestants is rejected as a human invention 
general, Malcus, Invested his son, Cartalo, in royal in worship, and as tending to superstition. It was 
raiment, with a crown on his head, and crucified very generally used during the middle ages, and 
him to obtain a special favour fronf.j&d/. It has still is among the less enlightened peasantry in 
been suggested ttytl there .may be somC&nusion to soriii Roman Catholic countries as a sort of charm; 
these crucifixioiw sun itf Sum* fcxv. 4 ; Josh, or as affording some security, like an amulet, against 

viii. 29; x. 20 e Amqhg the Gauls, as shall be noted all evil; andjparticularlv against evil spmts and 
later, a croeeof^Ufff arms was a solar . symbol, witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
It was custdh&ry aittong the Romans, to proclaim Cro&o$ celebrated on the 3d of May; that of the 
the name and webce of the person crucified, or EleVatfoR ^of the Cross commemorates the re-erect- 
to affix a tablet ^album) to the cross, on which ing Of; tW; ; "cross at Jerusalem by the Emperor 
they were inscribed. Malefactors were sometimes Heraclius ln 028, after it had been carried away 

.1 1 AnJ .in 1 rtf i- I a luf DamJa nc {Cilia T yj A/i.i a a/ Ua/.l Pan/T 


still is among the less enlightened peasantry in 
sozhi Roman Catholic countries as a sort of charm; 
or as affording some security, like an amulet, against 
all evil; andjparticularlv against evil spirits and 
witchcraft. The festival of the Invention of the 
Crotsis celebrated on the 3d of May ; that of the 
EleVfttfiwi of the Cross commemorates the re-erect- 
ing Of ■ th0; cros8 at Jerusalem by the Emperor 
Heracliusln 628, after it had been carried away 


right stake the Latin name crux was originally and 
more strictly applicable ; hut very generally a cross- 
piece ( patibulunh ) was added to the stake, to which 
the arms of the criminal were tied, or to which his 
hands were nailed. \ When the cross-piece was 
fastened at right angles below the summit of the 
upright stake, the cross was called crux immissa ; 
when the cross-piece wb.s v fastened at right angles 
across the top or the upright stake, the cross was 
crux commissa; arid when iV\vas formed of two 
beams crossing one another obliquely, it was crux 
decussata , There was often a projection, on which 
id, as on a seat. The cn»ss was erected* 


fastened on a simple upright stake, and so left to .by the Rfcprians. See Legends of the Holy Rood, 
die, or they were impaled upon it, and to this up- edited by Richard Morris for the Early English 
right stake the Latin name cntx was originally and Text Society (1871) ; and the Legendary History 
more strictly applicable ; hut very generally a cross- of the G f m$, by Ashton and Baring-Gould ( 1887). 
piece (patibulum) was added to the stake, to which The earliest mention of representations of the 


decussata , There was often a projection, on which sup 
the body rested, as qn a seat. The cifyss was erected* 6tn 
without the gates of towhs, hut in places of frequent tin< 
resort. The person crucified often lirad for days the 
upon the cross. \ one 

The death of Christ by crucifix ion led Christians to son 
regard the cross with peculiar feelings of reference, 6th 
and to make use of the sign of the cross as a lioly and of 
distinguishing sign. The custom of crossing one’s earl 
self in honour and commemoration of Christian he as j 
traced hack to the 3d century. It was customary, of 
probably from apostolic times, for the Christians to epoi 
pray with extended aims ; and Justin Martyr^ and cat? 
Origen explain tliid attitude as representing tluat of ing 
Christ on the cross. In this manner Christians a', ye Con 
represented in the eariy,paintings in the catacombs; not 
as praying. The Emperor Constantine, after obtain- Ivgiai 
ing the victory over Maxentius, through the infiu- f\oui 
dice, as lie believed, of the sign of the cross, caused mKM 
crosses to be set up in public places and upon public Thel 
buildings; hut the so-called cross of Constantine, list 
or Labarum, was not really a cross, hut a circle vari< 
containing the XPI, the first, three letters of the Cliri 
name of Christ in Greek, and was merely an will 
adaptation of a symbol of a Gaulish solar deity Krai 
( see Gaidoz, Lc Dien Gan lots du Soldi ), which con- ( 188 
sisted of a wheel of six spokes, or sometimes of It 
four. After the Invention of the Cross , or finding as a 
of the alleged true cross of .Christ in Jerusalem, meai 
which was supposed to have taken place in a search / era ; the 
made on Calvary by the Empress Helena (q.v.) in c, is com: 
326 A .D., a surprising quantity of the relics the s 
of the cross \vere distributed through all parts of arms,' 
Christendom. When a portion of the cross was turne< 

g iven to St Radegund by Justin II., emperor of the symlx 
ast, and she desired to have the relic received relics 
with honour into the city of Poitiers, the Bishop (see I 
Marovens peremptorily refused to allow it. She Croix 
was obliged to appeal to King Sigebert, and lie conqu 
ordered the Archbishop of Tours to receive the religic 
relic. Marovens left the town rather than coun- and S 
tenance what he regarded as a superstitious act. god of 
lor this occasion Venantius Fortunatus wrote the The 
famous hymn ‘Vejcilla regia,’ and it was first sung the tv 


crucifixiojf * are by two writers in the 6th centuiy. 
Gregory of Tours relates that such a picture was 
in one of tfte churches of Narbonne, and gave offence 
because it tvas nude ; and the rhetorician Choricius 
says that in a church at Gaza was a representa- 
tion of Christ crucified between two thieves. See 
Ckucifbc. As Neither of these writers remarks 
on the novelty JofT such representations, it may he 
supposed that they were not infrequent in the . 


supposed tlun they were* not infrequent in ~ the . 
6th ceptuiyi f. Ejjfly crucifixes were, in contradis- 
tinctiotf to that mentioned by Gregory, clothed to 
the feet/ Hi x ihe treasury of Monza are two such, 
one given JtyGteftory the Great in 599 to Adalwald, 
son of 1 Queefi /’Jlieodolinda, and another of the 
6th centf^ty a Greek inscription. The use 
of the ql*fo ^without a figure of Christ is much 
earliefv As already mentioned, it was employed 
as a tpade with the hand, or by extension 
of the arms, at an extremely early Christian 
epoch ; bu0)o crosses are found represented in the 
catacombs 6L Rome before the 5th century, except- 
ing the so-called cross of 


Cons tan which is 

not a cross-hut a mono- 
gram. i r tb& K symbol is 
Round begin- 


vgram. > UL 
fvound ^ 

tiling Of titO/Hft^^ntury. It also took the form b. 
Tliex* it beoewoe %' pi ai n cross, c. A very complete 
list otf 'alRmfj^ttr^sentations of the cross in its 
varioiuk fbi'IUS atK^tHe Roman catacombs and other 
Christiw ^JfWm^nts of the first five centuries 
will b^Vp^«^?Jiiuler the heading ‘Kreuz,’ in 
Kraus/ d. Christlichcn Alterthumer 

(1886)! 

It appefCra sign of the qross was in use 
as an emhiim\™'^ n ^ certain religious and mystic 
meanings 'to long before the Christian 

era • the or cross "1th a handle to it, 

. monuments. It was 

', COlll luPlb mn HI , Aid nKf tf Tlia AKfXUa wri+ll aniial 
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surprising quantity of the relics the * 

"•ere dwtnlmted througli all parts of aims, and lift' &osv V j n {a e 0 ’ 
When a nortinn of tho f»rnae wot! rmnu ak foil A * .* 


Egyptian monuments. It was 
iiortality. The cross with equal 
s with re- 


-f + X 

(Hee Mortillet, Le Sigh? < nisme> 1866)> The Spanish 
Ciotx avant le Ch ustt<\ find it an object of 

conquerors were astonish the natives of Central 
religious veneration ftmo>u, r £ it wa8 a symbol of the 
and south America, whe^ec 

god of rains. <«• eg in art are endless ; but 

fhe forms given to crosnll . the Lfttin eT(m e> OT 
the two leading types are ot* that on which Christ 


it an object of 
ives of Central 
i symhol of the 


on the introduction of the relic o^essionally intS immieTa stp^l to IflATtoS. rf which ™ 

Poitiers, circa 680. Various other protests were suffered, and the ^ Creek crod Tl e Gr^k 

fT" the ex ^, nslo P of ‘ he , wors,,i P. of the subject to many fantastic v*n St cS, 

relics, hut in vain. The sign of the cross is made cross forms the well-known PWlM 

not only by Roman Catholics, but by the members which was the national "«l V ,gn of 41,6 EngllS,1 
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S revious to the union with Scotland. The cross of 
t Andrew, g, differed entirely in form from the Latin 
or Greek cross. This cross, or crux deeusmta , con- 
sisted of two shafts of equal length crossed diagon- 
ally at the middle, as in the annexed cut. Accord- 
ing to the legend, this was the form of cross on 
which St Andrew, the national saint of Scotland, 
suffered martyrdom ( see Andrew ). As the Scottish 
ensign, it is now blended with the cross of St Gedrge 
in the Union Jack. 

The Cross of the Resurrection is a floriated cross ; 
and is usually represented as heading a lapee, to 
which is fastened a banner upon which a 6$sS is 
depicted. The earliest and finest floriated cross 
is that in the mosaic of San Ponziano, where* how- 
ever, the flowers spring from the shaft, and on the 
arms stand two lighted candles. The jflga of the 
floriated cross seems to have been to connect it 
with Aaron’s rod that budded, and so to signify the 
eternal priesthood of Christ. 

In medieval times a cross, the Rood, stood over 
the screen between the nave of a church and the 
chancel. This was always veiled in Lent, The 
cnitched cross, like the letter T, was Ihe symbol 
of St Anthony the Hermit. Processfdntol crosses 
are those carried in processions ( see Crosier ) ; 
pectoral crosses, those worn on the breast by 
ecclesiastics of rank. Many orders have distinc- 
tive crosses. See Legion op Hc&(0ur. 

The Order of the Cross , originally a spiritual 
order of knighthood, sprang up m Palestine in the 
time of the Crusades, and wa.4 then called the 
Bcthlehemite Order . Pope Gregory IX. confirmed 
the order in 1 238. Its principal seat was in Bohemia. 
There is also a Brazilian Order of$&eCrossl 
Sanctuary , Boundary , or Monim&itiai grosses, as 
they are called, consist of an upright 'flat pillar 
or obelisk, covered with sculptural devices, £hd set 
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in a socket level with the ground. Occasionally, 
they appear to have marked boundaries, but more 
frequently were monuments over the graves of 
heroes, kings, bishops, &c. A vast number of ex- 
tremely rude and early crosses of granite occur in 
Cornwall and Devon : some of these nave apparently 
been fashioned out of prehistoric monoliths. In 
some instances, they probably marked the verge of 
a sanctuary. A characteristic type of cross is the I 


Celtic Cross , most frequently found in Ireland and 
in the north and west of Scotland. Such crosses 
vaiy much, from a cross .incised on it flat slab to an 
elaborate cruciform monument. The majority of 
the latter seem to belong to the period between the 
12th and 15th centuries. One of the best known is 
that at Iona called St Martin's Cross, standing in 
the gr«unqp: bf. the cathedra). It is a column of 
compact u?iM schist, 14 feet ; f)$ffh, 18 inches broad, 
and 6 inches, thick* and is * pedestal formed 

out of a, massive block of red granite, about 3 feet 


high. In connection with certain hncient religious 
houses in Ireland, there were veiy fine Celtic 
crosses. Some crosses of this type 4 show Scandi- 
navian workmanship ; hence they are often called 
Runic crosses. The cross of Kuthwell (’q.v.) in 
Dumfriesshire, and that at Bewcastle (q.v.) in 
Cumberland are interesting samples. 

Churchyard Crosses seem to have existed in all 
churchyards before the Reformation : some still 
exist, and the remains of others are'numerous. In 
France, in connection with t)ie cemetery cross, in 
some parts, a perpetual lamp was kept burning, 
and the contrivance for the lamp remains in some 
of them. 

Many veiy beautiful crosses exist in England, 
upon the points of gables of churches, or grave- 
stones, and in other situations, as also in heraldry. 
Among these, the cross most commonly seen is 
called the cross crosslet (see below). 

Memorial Crosses are such' as are erected in 
memory of a beloved object, or in commemoration 
of some event of local importance.. In England 
there are some superb crosses of this kind ; 
they are popularly called Nomnan Crosses . This 
species of cross resembled a Gothic turret set on 
tlie ground, or on a base of a few steps, and was 
decorated with niches for figures ana pinnacles. 
Tlie best- 

its site, ^The Waltham Cross, restored. 

Waltham 

Cross, restored in 1888, remains as a testimonial of 
the affection and piety of the greatest of the 
Plantagenets. 

Village Crosses stood in the centre of most vil- 
lages in ancient times. In the west of England a 
good many remain. 

Town or Market Crosses were erected as stands to 
preach from, or in commemoration of events^ re- 
garding which it was deemed proper to evoke pious 
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feelinga. As these structures were incorporated 
with or surmounted hy a crucifix, the term cross 
was so indelibly associated with them that it sur- 
vived the religious character of the fabrics. The 
earliest examples of this kind consisted, probably, 
of tall crucifixes of wood, such as arc still seen by 
the waysides in some continental countries. After- 
wards, stone shafts would be substituted ; and 
according to the increase of market revenues, or 
progress of taste, these town-crosses assumed that 
imposing character which they latterly possessed. 
The crosses at Cheddar in Somersetshire and at 
Malmesbury in Wiltshire, are open vaulted struc- 
tures, with a commodious space beneath as a 
refuge for market-folks during rain, and snr- 
* mounted with a kind of Gothic turret. At Chi- 
chester, Bristol, and Winchester, the market- 
crosses, while similar in form, are of a higher 
architectural ouality. Adjoining St Paul’s in 
London stood Paul’s Cross, a structure which we 
read of as early as 1259, in the reign of Ilenrv III. 
At this preaching -cross , by order of Henry VIII., 
preachers delivered sermons in favour of the Re- 
formation, and here Queen Elizabeth attended to 
hear a thanksgiving sermon for the defeat of the 
Spanish 'Armada ; but in 1643 the cross incurred 
the displeasure of the Puritans, and was demolished 
by order of parliament. See The Ancient Stone 
Crosses of England , by Alfred Rimmer ( 1875). 

Scotland offers no specimens of memorial or 
Norman crosses, unless it be the modem Scott 
Monument, at Edinburgh, which is essentially a 
Norman cross of a gigantic order. The simpler 
kind of Scottish market-cross consisted of a shaft of 
stone, standing on a flight of circular or octangular 
steps — the grander market-cross consisted of a tall 
stone shaft, on an imposing circular, hexagonal, or 
octagonal substructure, 10 to 16 feet high. The top 
formed a platform, which was surrounded with an I 
ornamented stone parapet, ami w’as reached by a 
stair inside. Losing their religious character, the 

Scottish market-, 
crosses were em- 
ployed for royal 
ana civic ' pro- 
clamations, and 
as places where 
certain judicial 
writs were ex- 
ecuted. The 
oldest cross of 
Edinburgh stood 
in the centre of 
the High Street, 
but was removed 
in 1617. A new 
market-cross 
was then erected 
farther down the 
street, on the 
south side, which 
consisted of an 
octangular base, 
with a stone shaft 
of about 20 feet 
in height ; its 
removal in 1756, 
by the civic 
authorities, is in- 
dignantly referred to by Scott in Marmion . The 
shaft, which had been preserved, was re-erected 
on a similar substructure near the same site in 
1885, at the expense of Mr Gladstone. 

Cross, in Heraldry, is one of the ordinaries, 
and is represented with four equal arms, and con- 
sidered to occupy one-fifth of the field if not 
charged, and one-third if charged. Argent, a 
cross gules, is the cross of St George. Like 
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other ordinaries, the cross may be engrailed , m- 
vccked , &c. When its central square is removed, 
it is said to be quarter-pierced; and when it does 
not extend to the margin of the 
shield, it is called humctttc. But 
the cross of heraldry is often found 
varied in other ways, the varieties 
having each separate names. 

Thirty-nine varieties are enumer- 
ated by Guillim, and 109 by 
Edmonson. Those most frequently 
occurring are here mentioned ; and 
it may be remarked that they St George’s Cross, 
have rather the character of com- 
mon charges than ordinaries not extending to 
the margin of the shield, and being often borne 
in numbers as well as singly. The cross molinc 
(fig. 1 ) has the ends turned round both w r ays ; the 
cross fleury (fig. 2) has each end terminating in a 





fleur-de-lis ; the cross botonntc (fig. 3) has each 
[ end terminating in a trefoil ; the cross patonce 
( fig. 4 ) has three points to each limb ; the cross 
paUe (fig. 5) is small in the centre, but widens 
towards the ends ; the cross crosslet ( fig. 6 ) is 
crossed at each end; and the cross potent (fig. 7) 
is crutch-shaped at each end. The Maltese cross 
(fig. 8 ), which converges to a point in the centre, 
and lias two points to each limb, though not fre- 
quent as a heraldi&charge, derives importance from 
being tike badge of^he Knights of Malta and other 
orders. . Any of these crosses is said to be ft chte 
when the lpwer pmb' terminates in a point, as in 
fig. 9, representing a cross paUe fitcliH. Besides 
these and other crosses with equal limbs, there 
is the (fig. 10), being the cross of 

crucifixion elfewecf*M)n three steps, and the patri- 
archal cross 11 > with tw r o horizontal bars. 
Cross, See Eliot, George. 

Cross, Sorap^^RN; See Southern Cross. 

Cross mijy fa bill of exchange or promissory 
note given i&^consideration of another bill, or 
note. 

Crossbill ( Loxia ), a Passerine bird in the 
finch family ( Fringillidm ), well known for the 
curious way in which the points of the upper and 
lower bill- halves' cross one another. There seems 
to be no constancy in the direction of crossing, for 
in different individuals, even of the same species, 
the upper “and low f er portions are found variously 
directed to right or left. This peculiarity is prob- 
ably for the most part a directly mechanical adap- 
tation to the food-habit of the bird, which consists 
in tearing up the cones of firs and pines for the 
sake of the seeds. Bringing the two points 
together, the crossbill inserts its beak into the 
cone, then opens it with a strong lateral move- 
ment, and with its scoop-like tongue detaches and 
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captures the seed from the loosened cone. In a 
similar way, the crossbill can soon tear an ordinary 
cage to bits; or, which is more important, may 
rapidly do great damage by cutting up the apples 

in an orchard. 

Crossbill {Loxia curvirostra). though incon- 
stant occur- 
rence in Britain, and two other species have been 
recorded as visitors. Altogether, seven species are 
known, from the northern regions of both hemi- 
spheres, and always found gregariously in conifer 
forests. The crossbill lias become associated with a 
sacred legend, familiar to many from Longfellow’s 
translation of a German poem on the subject. The 
bird was fabled to have sought, by pecking at the 
nails, to free Christ from the cross. 

Crossbow, or Arbalest, a weapon used in 
war and sport in medieval times, it consisted 
of a wooden stock, with a bow made of wood, 
iron, or steel, crossing it at right angles to 
the end ; the bowstring was pulled down towards 
the other end of the stock by a lever (which 

in the simpler 

t kind$ was 

worked by 
hand or foot), 
J& and retained 

^ illllr^w sometimes in 

a notch by a 
fjSSSL catch or trig- 

KuflG| . ger. The bolt 

ifDjS v v or 1 quarrel ’ 
III V was then laid 

n HI w • in a groove on 
HI the top of the 

111 a stock, apd the 

| ^trigger being 

lIU -pulled , it was 

i| tffybt with a 

I |Q| ddnsiderable 

I amount of 

JU9§§ m Kpowe r. T lie 

•PHHlf ; 1 1 e r, ot 

I ijAouvse, de- 

| Offended on the 

ft#* size of the 

^ , bow, some of 

A, Hand Crossbow ; B, Rolling-purchaso the weapons 
Crossbow. # being com- 

paratively 

small and easily handled, while others were of large 
dimensions, and required a machine of the nature of 
a windlass, called a * 1110111 ^ 0 ^ or ‘gaftie,’ to enable 
the bow to be properly bent. The crossbows of the 


about 18 inches long, winged with horn or leather, 
and having a metal point, which was sometimes 
sharp, but often lozenge-shaped, obtuse, and in- 
dented at the sides. Some crossbows had a tube 
or barrel, with a slit for the bowstring, and dis- 


charged balls of clay, marble, or lead with such 
force that they were more formidable weapons than 
the earliest firearms. The larger crossbows were 
really military engines, which required several 
men to work them, and threw proportionally 
heavy missiles (see Ballista). The crossbow was 
used in England chiefly during the 13th century ; 
after that it gave place to the longlww, which 
was found to be the more convenient and easily 
handled weapon of the two. Its use, however, 
was general among the continental nations of 
Europe after the 12th century ; though the Lateran 
Council of 1139 forbade its use as being too murder- 
ous a weapon for Christians to employ against one 
another. 

Cross-breeding* Bee Breed. 

Cross-buns, a small cake specially prepared 
for Good-Friday, and in many towns of England 
cried about the streets on the morning of that day 
as ‘hot cross- buns.’ Bun is, according to Skeat, 
ultimately of Scandinavian origin. There is an 
Old Fr. word bugne , ‘a swelling,’ which may be 
the immediate source of the English word. Good- 
Friday buns were appropriately marked with the 
cross, and lienee the name. The origin of the 
practice is obscure. Most probably it is a relic 
of some heathen observance, to which the early 
church gave a Christian significance. At Chelsea, 
there were formerly two celebrated bun-houses, 
besieged on Good-Friday from morning until night 
by hundreds of eager purchasers, but they have 
long since disappeared. 

Crosse, Andrew, electrician, bom at Fyne 
Court, Somersetshire, 17th June 1784, was edu- 
cated at Bristol and at Brasenose College, Oxford. 
His principal researches in science were as to the 
artificial formation of minerals by processes of 
electrical deposition and the application of elec- 
tricity as a means of improving wines, cider, &c. 
In 1837 he announced that umler certain circum- 
stances, organisms (of the genus Acarus) appeared 
in solutions of inorganic substances; a discovery 
which attracted much attention, but which ex- 
posed *him to the ridicule of opponents. He died 
6th July 1853. See the Memoir (1857) by his 
second wife. 

Cross-examination. See Evidence. 
Crossley, Sir Francis, manufacturer and 
philanthropist, was born at Halifax, October 26, 
1817. ‘His father was the founder of the Dean 
Clough Carpet Mills. Sir Francis encouraged the 
inventor George Collier to produce a greatly im- 
proved carpet-loom ; the mills increased till 6000 
liands were employed ; while carpets were much 
cheapened in price, and their use greatly extended 
at home and abroad. Amongst Sir Francis’s bene- 
factions to Halifax were a public park (1857) 
at a cost of £40,000, almshouses, and orphan 
homes, besides large donations to the London 
Missionary Society and to the Cougregationalists. 
A baronetcy was conferred on him in 1863, and 
from 1852 till his death on 5th January 1872 he 
represented Halifax in the Liberal interest. 

CronsragUfl ( ‘ Cross of St Regulus ’), a ruined 
abbey in Ayrshire, 2 miles SW. of Maybole. It 
was a Clugniac foundation, a daughter of the 
Paisley abbey, and dates from 1244. A notable 
* disputation r took place in 1562 between John 
Knox and the abbot, Quentin Kennedy; and in 
1570 the comrnendator was * roasted ’ or severely 
tortured by fire by the Earl of Cassilis, to force 
him to resign certain lands. The charters of the 
abliey have been edited by F. C. Hunter Blair 
( 2 vols. 1886). 

Crotalaria (Gr. hotalon , * a rattle’), a tropical 
genus of papilionaceous Leguminosa*, deriving its 
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name from the inflated pod 8 in which the seed* 
rattle when ripe. The species are annual, perennial, 
and shrubby plants, some of which yield valu- 
able fibre, particularly C. juncea , the Sunn, or Hemp 
Sana, or Janupa Hemp of India, an annual species. 
The perennial C. tcnuifolia (Jubbulpore Hemp) is 
grown in Southern India, and otner species or 
varieties are in cultivation. Several species are 
North American. 

Crotaildse. See Rattlesnake. 

Crotch, William, composer, was bom at Nor- 
wich in 1775. His musical genius was quite as 

} >recocious as that of the great Mozart. When 
ittle more than two years old he could play God 
save the King with chords, and in 1779 he was 
performing in London as a musical prodigy. When 
only twenty-two he was appointed professor of 
Music in Oxford University, and in 1822 he ob- 
tained the principalship of the Royal Academy of 
Music. Crotch composed a large number of pieces 
for the organ and piano, two oratorios, ten antnems, 
&c. ; and he was author of Elements of Musical 
Composition (1812) and Styles of Music of all 
Ages (1807-18). He died at Taunton, December 
29, 1847. 

Crotchet. See M usic. 

Crotoil, a genus of plants of the natural order 
Euphorbiaceie, with numerous species, wliich are 
mostly tropical or subtropical trees or shrubs, a 
few herbaceous. The most important is the 
Purging Croton ( C. Tiglium ), a small tree, a native 
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of India and the more easterly tropical parts of 
Asia. The leaves are extremely acrid ; the wood 
in a fresh state is a drastic, and in a dried state, a 
more mild purgative; and the seeds ( Croton Seeds , 
or Tilly Seeds) are a very powerful drastic pur- 
gative, formerly much employed in Europe, but 
latterly disused on account of violence and uncer- 
tainty of action, although still valuable as yield- 
ing croton-oil. They are oval or oval-ofilong, 
about the size of field-beans. So great is their 
acridity, that dangerous effects have ensued from 
working for some hours with packages of them. 
The oil is obtained mostly by expression, and partly 
by treating the cake with alcohol. The wood and 
seeds of V. Pavana ? are employed in some parts of 
the East in the same way as those of C. Tiglium. 
Other species possess similar properties. Very 
different are the properties of tne species which 
yield Cascarilla (q.v.) and Copalchi (q.v.) barks. 
Other species are still more aromatic, and some 


delightfully fragrant, containing in great abund- 
ance a tfiickish balsamic sap. The sap of C. 
gratissimus is employed as a perfume and cosmetic 
at the Cape of Good Hone ; that of C. origanifolium 
is used in the West Indies as a substitute for 
Balsam of Copaiva ; that of C. balsamifennn , also 
West Indian, furnishes Eau de Mantes by distilla- 
tion ; and the balsamic sap of some South American 
species is dried and used as incense. The C. Draco 
and other species yield a blood-red juice, which, 
when dried, forms the finest kind of dragon’s-blood, 
and is possessed of astringent properties. 

Ckoton-oil is the oil expressed from the seeds 
of the C. Tiglium , and is a sherry-coloured, viscid 
liquid, with an acrid taste, a somewhat rancid 
smell, and a fluorescent appearance. It contains 
a number of oily bodies, none of which have as 
yet been definitely shown to be the cause of its 
purgative and vesicating properties. Croton-oil 
is a violent purgative, in most cases a single drop 
being sufficient to remove constipation. When 
rubbed upon the skin it produces rubefaotion and 
pustular eruption, and thereby tends to relieve some 
affections of the internal organs. It is used either 
by itself in the unmixed state, or diluted with olive- 
oil, soap liniment, alcohol, & c. It is not to be 
employed except under the advice of a doctor. 

Crotona, a city of Lucania in ancient Italy, 
owed its origin to a colony of Aclncans, as far back 
as 710 B.C. It soon became one of the most prosper- 
ous, wealthy, and powerful cities of Magna Giwcia. 
Its wtiftfe measured 12 miles in circumference, and 
the territor^over which it extended its sway was 
considerable,^ Its inhabitants were celebrated for 
athletic exercises, and they carried off most of the 

rizes at the Olympic games. Pythagoras settled 

ere about the middle of the 6th century 13. C., and 
became a very important member of the body politic 
(see Pythagoras). About 510 B.C. Crotonasent 
forth an<army of above 100,000 men, under Milo, 
its most iehowned athlete, to fight the Sybarites ; 
the latter, though three times as numerous, were 
utterlyr^fe^ted, and their city destroyed. The 
war with Pyrrhus completely ruined the import- 
ance 01 Crotona, and in the 2d century B.C. it had 
sunk go IpW that a colony of Romans had to be 
sent tO V^Crtiit its well-nigh exhausted population. 
It never recovered its prosperity. Some 

ruins the old exist in the vicinity 

of ( called Cotrone, q.v.) ; and very 

fine (^^^ ^Qinr iiave been found. Cortona (q.v.) 
was a^crAOgf^itly called Crotona. 

Crttl^.«rer. See Aqueduct. 

. CrOttfphftfca ( Gr. , ‘ tick-eater ’ ), a genus of birds 
in the?- ‘<mckto^fapuly and order Coccygomorpha*. 
They, are 7 Jajjkj ~ kn^wn by the names Am and Keel- 
bird, the referring to the cry, the latter to 

Hie blade'dilq^dge on the compressed arched beak. 
The best the three species ( C. ani) frequents 

South Amoriwrto the east of the Andes, and is 
often call(nkw*Savanna Blackbird. They are dis- 
tinguished mm other cuckoo-like birds by the tail, 
which has only eight steering feathers. The beak 
is as long as the head, and the keel is said to be 
used in unearthing their insect prey ; the wings are 
long and pointed; the tail is long, broad, and 
rounded. They are social birds, and several 
females lay their eggs in a common nest. They 
are fond of keeping about herds of horses and 
cattle for the sake of the insect larvm which they 
find on their skin. In this connection they are 
obviously of some importance. 

C/roilI>' a term used in Scotland from an early 
period to describe a certain train of laryngeal symp- 
toms, was first applied by Dr Francis Home, in 
1765, to an acute inflammatory and non-contagious 
affection of the Larynx (q.v.), in which there is the 
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formation of a false membrane or fibrinous deposit 
on the mucous surface of the windpipe. The in- 
vasion of the disease resembles that of siinple 
Catarrh (q.v.), and may be very insidious. The 
child is languid, feverish, and thirsty, and a dry, 
shrill cough is gradually developed, ‘but these 
symptoms sooner or later give way to those of the 
second stage. Here the respiration becomes diffi- 
cult, the drawing of each breath having a hissing 
and ‘ croupy * sound ; the voice is almost inaudible 
or greatly modified, and accompanied by a harsh, 
brassy, or may be stifled cough ; the face js red and 
swollen, and covered with sweat ; arid the nostrils 
are rapidly working. If the little patient is not 
relieved by coughing or vomiting up some inem : 
braneous shreds and glairy mucus, a state of greater 
dyspnoea ensues; the lips become livid and the 
nails blue; the fever is higher, the pulse quicker 
but weaker; and the child's efforts to relieve the 
increasing obstruction to the breathing are most 
distressing to witness. A period of extreme rest- 
lessness and suffering is (unless relieved by imme- ' 
diate treatment— -see below) soon followed by death ! 
from increasing coma, syncope, or exhaustion. 

Croup seems to be caused by a damp atmosphere 
of low temperature, and is got in exj»osed situations. 

It is most frequently met with between the yearn 
of two and ten, although all ages and classes are 
liable to suffer from it. It is commoner in boys ! 
than. girls. Croup requires to be distinguished 
from simple catarrh of the windpipe ; from so-called 
false croup, a spasmodic affection of the larynx — 
the Laryngismus Stridulus of Dr Mason Good; and 
from Diphtheria (q.v.), an infectious disease in 
which a false membrane is usually fopjid on the 
pharynx or palate, as well as in the larynx. As 
croup is an acute and very fatal disease* the treat- 
ment requires to be active and decided. If the 
case is seen early, apply an ice-bag to the throat 
and give ice to suck, out if you suspect t}ie pres- 
ence of false membrane, give a full dose of an 
emetic, such as ipecacuanha, sulphate, or copper, 
or sulphate of zinc, which should be repeated in 
three or four hours if necessary and effectual in 
relieving the breathing. The child should at in- 
tervals be placed in the hot hath, and, .inhalations 
of steam or medicated vapours adj^iirii^eriSd. An 
inhalation of lactic acid is often dr^eat use in the 
first stage. If these means fail, ']^c|eri^D[iy ( n. v. ) 
must be at once resorted to, to eaV%vW.Tile of the 
patient, as recommended by Trousseau. .,^4; 

Crow ( Corvus ), a genus of PasseHric J^l 8 * and 
type of a family Corvidm, which also lhclpjM Mag- 

I ries (Pica), Nutcrackers ( Nucifraga), days f Garru - 
us ), Choughs ( Fregilus ), and othar genera. The 
crow family is included in tliat.^iv^fdS of Passeres 
known as Acromyodi, from peculiarities in the 
vocal organs, and its members .slidte^he following 
characters : the hill is moderately'^SpfidBtrong and 
thick ; bristles at the base cover raoib^trils ; the 
wings are of medium size and roumKf the tail is 
not prominent ; the feet are strong; Ipfothe whole 
they outdo the other Passeres in size arid strength, 
and are represented by towards two hundred 
species. 

Keeping first to the crow genus proper (Corvus), 
we need give little descnption of the general 
characters of these familiar birds. The long black 
bill, the large gape, the tail all but covered by the j 
wings, the black feet, &c. are well-known charac- 
teristics. The genus is distributed in mostparts of 1 
the world except South America and New Zealand, i 
They are essentially tree birds, and almost always | 
build their nests there. In diet they are pre- i 
dominantly vegetarian. It is important to dis- i 
tinguish the four British species of crow. ( 1 ) The i 
Raven ( Corvus corax) is a well-known species in 1 
Europe and North Asia. Its black plumage has a ( 


bluish sheen ; the upper portion of the bill is bent 
over the lower ; the wings reach the point of the 
tail. It is a hungry bird, devouring inter alia field- 
mice and small birds ; it is not unfrequently tamed, 
and can be readily taught to ejaculate and play 
tricks. See Raven. 

(2) The Rook ( 61 fntgilcgm) is a commoner 
smaller species of gregarious habit. There is the 
same metallic shimmer, the wings again reach the 
tail, but the upper bill is not elongated over the 
lower. The face becomes curiously bare during 
the first winter, and so remains. It is of use in 
destroying injurious insects, but its omnivorous 
appetite includes eggs, young birds, fish, walnuts, 
corn, t&c. See Rook. The accompanying figure 




shows the heads of the raven, A, and the rook, B, 
and illustrates well the prevalent characters of the 
hill in this genus. It shows also in the raven the 
bristles which, as in most of the species, surround 
its base, but which are wanting in the rook. 
Noteworthy, too, is the greater strength of neck, 
head, and hill of the more carnivorous as compared 
with the more frugivorous species. 

(3) The Hooded Crow ( C. cornix) derives its name 
from the fact that while the general colour is ashen 
gray, the head is black. The under throat, the 
wings, and the tail are also, however, black. 
Like the next species, the hooded crow is fond of 
carrion, ami both arc often shot by gamekeepers 
on account of the damage they do to young 
game-birds, &c. 

(4) The Carrion Crow ( C . cor one, or Corone 
hi cm alls ), which is of the same size as the rook, 
has black plumage, with a steel-blue shimmer on 
back and head, and wings which do not reach the 
tip of the tail. The bases of the feathers are gray 
in the rook, white in the carrion crow. It is useful 
in destroying mice and insects. It is said to inter- 
breed with the preceding species. The name is 
given in America to a Vulture (q.v.). In some 
parts of Scotland the carrion crow is called the 
Hoody. There is considerable dispute as to the 
specific dignity of some of the crows. A few other 
forms in addition to the above four may be noticed. 
The crow of North America (Cl amcricanus) is very 
similar to the carrion crow, but rather smaller, 
and, after the breeding season is over, congregates 
into great flocks ; it is also partially migratory, 
great numbers from the more northerly parts mov- 
ing to the south on the approach of winter. Its 
habits are otherwise intermeoiate between those of 
the carrion crow and the rook. — The Fish Crow 
(Cl ossifragm) frequents the coasts and southern 
rivers of the United States, feeding chiefly on 
fish, which it catches with great dexterity. It 
also sometimes assails gulls, and compels them 
to disgorge their prey. —The Jablienng Crow 

( 61 jamaicensis) of the Blue Mountains of Jamaica 
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is remarkable for the resemblance of its voice to 
human speech. Sir J. E. Tennent gives an inter- 
esting account of the small glossy gray-necked 
crow of Ceylon ( C. splendent), which frequents the 
towns, feeding on offal, and boldly enters rooms 
through open windows, to snatch some morsel from 
the dinner- table. See also Chough, Jackdaw, 
Jay, Magpie. 

Crowberry, or Crakeberry ( Empetrum nig- 
rum), a small procumbent shrub, with characteristi- 
cally inrol led leaf-margins, of the order Empetra- 
cea\ a native of the colder northern parts of the 
world, abundant in the moors of Scotland and the 
north of England, and common throughout Canada, 
Alaska, anti Siberia. The order consists of a few 
heath-like shrubs, which, however, are usually 
associated with Enphorbiacene (Spurges, &c.), with 
small trimerous unisexual flowers, the fruit a small 



Crowbeny ( Empetrum nigrum) : 
a, flowering branch ; b, flowers enlarged ; c, fruit 


berry seated in the persistent calyx. The berries 
of the crowbeny are nearly black, surround the 
branches in crowded clusters, anil e«ach contain six 
to nine bony seeds and a watery acidulous juice. 
A fermented liquor is prepared from them in some 
northern countries. They are a favourite food of 
game. E '. rubrum of Cape Horn differs little, 
except in having red berries. The berries of the 
Camarinheira ( Corona alba) are employed in 
Portugal for the preparation of an acidulous drink 
in fevers. The plants of this order, especially E. 
nigrum, have taken considerable part in the forma- 
tion of peat. 

Crowe, Mrs Catherine {nte Stevens), 
authoress, was bom at Borough Green, in Kent, 
in 1800. In 1822 she married Lieutenant-colonel 
Crowe, and spent great part of her after-life in 
Edinburgh. She died in 1876. Her mind was 
morbid and despondent, ever hovering on the 
border-line of insanity, which it crossed once in 
one violent but brief attack. Her translation of 
Kerner’s Secress of Prevorst ( 1845) prepared the way 
for her well-known Night Side of Nature ( 1848), a 
great collection of supernatural stories, told, in- 
deed, with vigour and verisimilitude, but hopelessly 
credulous and uncritical. She wrote also tragedies, 
juvenile books, and novels ; of the last, the best, 
Susan Hopley (1841) and Lilly Dawson (1847). 
Her Spiritualism and the Age we live in (1859) 
has no value, save as autobiography. 


Crowe, Joseph Archer, C.B., art-writer, bom 
in London in 1825, studied and travelled widely 
on the Continent, where in 1847 he met Caval- 
caselle; their joint works will be found in the 
article Cavalcaselle. Crowe was a special corre- 
spondent in the Crimean war, the Indian mutiny, 
and the Franco -Austrian war ; and in 1857-59 was 
director of the School of Art at Bombay. In 1860 
he was appointed British consul-general at Leipzig, 
and afterwards at Diisseldorf ; in 1882 he was made 
commercial attache at Paris. 

Crowfoot# See Ranunculus. 

Crow Indians# a tribe of American Indians, 
belonging to the Dakota stock, and living on reser- 
vations in the valley of the Yellowstone, Montana. 
They are tall, well-made, and cleanly, with remark- 
ably long hair; in 1868 they numbered about 
3600. 

Crowland, or Croyland, an ancient market- 
town in the south of Lincolnshire, on the Welland, 
in the Fens, 10 miles NNE. of Peterborough. Here 
in 716 King Ethel wald founded a monastery in 
honour of the hermit St Guthlac, which, burned by 
the Danes in 870, and again destroyed by fire in 
1091, was restored in 1113, and thereafter became 
a mitred Benedictine abbey of singular magnifi- 
cence. The north aisle of its church now serves as 
the parish church, and part of the west front also 
remains. Ingulph (q.v.) was abbot of Croyland. 
Pop. of parish, 2929. See G. Perry’s Croyland 
Abbey Cl 867). The ‘Triangular Bridge’ is de- 
scribed in our article Bridge, Yol. II. p. 436. 

Crowd (Lit. corona). The crown of classical 
times was a circular ornament of metal, leaves, or 
flowers, worn on festive and solemn occasions, and 
as a reward of worth, talent, and military or naval 
prowess. Among the Greeks the crown (stephanos) 
was sometimes used as an emblem of office, as in the 
case of the archons ; sometimes as an ornament for 
the heads of the victors in the public games ; and 
sometimes a mark of distinction for citizens who 
had merited well of their country. The Romans 
made great use of crowns as rewards for valour. 
The most highly prized was the corona obsidionalis, 
which was; bestowed by a beleaguered garrison or 
army on tne^jj^rieral who rescued them. It was 
made of gri^aTor wild-flowers, gathered from the 
place lillA^Jbeen beset by the enemy. Next 

in orde£ ■ WSjiythe corona civica , a garland of oak 
leaveSjanij acorns, which was given; as a reward to 
any had saved the life of a Roman 

citizen^: jfeittte ; the corona nuvalis , a gold circle 
decora te^iwith beaks of ships, w r as the reward for 
naval setvl<&e.'i tlie cor on a m ut alls, a similar circle 
surrounded with battlements, was bestowed on him 
who first shaded the walls of a besieged city ; and 
the co? t ona ^ifaris i a circle ornamented with pali- 
sades, on Tfflhst soldier w r ho forced his way into 
the enem^s 'eafiip. There was also the corona 
triumphaw$ fte&toWed upon a general when he 
obtained a tndmph. 

Other crowns were emblematical, such as the 
sacerdotal, funeral, convivial (of roses, violets, 
myrtle, ivy, and even parsley), and nuptial crowns. 
The custom of wearing bridal w T reatlis or even 
bridal crowns of metal is not unknown in modem 
Europe as in Germany and Norway and medieval 
England ; and the bridal wreaths of young 
brides are still suspended in some Derbyshire 
churches. (1) Corona sacerdotalis, worn by the 
priests and bystanders when engaged in sacrifice. 
(2) Corona funebris or scpidchralis, with wdiich 
the dead was crowned, a custom which prevailed 
both among the Greeks and Romans. In Greece, 
these crowns w r ere commonly of parsley. (3) 
Corona convivialis , worn by guests on festive occa- 
sions. 
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As the emblem of sovereignty in modern Europe, 
the crown was borrowed less from the crowns of 
antiquity than from the diadem, a fillet of silk, 
linen, or woollen. This decoration was originally 
oriental. Alexander the Great adopted it from 
the kings of Persia; and Antony assumed it 
during his luxurious intercourse with 'Cleopatra. 
In modem states, crowns have been of various 
forms, and undergone various changes. The royal 
crown of England in the 12th and 13th centuries 
was a jewelled circlet of gold, heightened with 
strawberry -leaves or trefoils, sometimes alternately 
large and small. In the very costly and magnifi- 
cent crown of Henry IV., the strawberry-leaves, 
eight in number, alternated with as many fleurs- 
de-lis, the whole alternating with sixteen small 
groups of pearls. The same crown was worn by 
Henry V. in the beginning of his reign, but on 
undertaking his French campaign he ordered it to 
be broken up, and the fragments distributed as 
security for the loan required by him to carry on 
the war. The crown that succeeded it was prob- 
ably an arched one ; for although no arched crown 
appears on the Great Seal of any monarch before 
Edward IV., the arched as well as the unarched 
form of crown is found occasionally in sculptures 
and illuminations of the reigns of Henry Vi and 
Henry VI. The crown of Edward IV. ( which was 
probably also worn by Henry V. and Henry VI. ) 

# differs from previous crowns in being arched over 

* with’ jewel leu bands of gold, closing under a mound 
ensigned by a cross pat6e, while crosses pat6e are 
substituted for the strawberry-leaves, and roses or 
fleurs-de-lis for the clusters of pearls. During 
succeeding reigns down to that of Charl&s II. , the 
crown underwent various minor changes of form. 

There were sometimes three 
complete arches, sometimes 
two as at present, and these 
were at fitfst very acute, after- 
; wards more and more de- 
pressed ; but the crown of 
the . first Stuarts ( weighing 
7 lb. 6 oz., and worth £1110) 
was broken up in 1649. From 
the reign of Charles II. till 
that of William IV., the same 
Fig* 1* actual crown VaS 'U^ed, its 

form being' what ^ is still 
usually known in this country as the imperial 
crown, and represented in fig. E X It , has four 
crosses patde and four lleurs-de-lier set alternately 
pn the circle^ while two 
complete y pearl^studded 
arches risihgfrOm within 
the crosses pat^e carry 
at their intersection the 
mound and cross. A new 
state crown was made for 
the coronation of Queen 
Victoria^ differing some- 
what from the imperial 
crown. Its arches rise 
almost perpendicularly, 
are elevated rather than 
depressed at their inter- 
section, and assume the 
form of wreaths of rose, 
Fig. 2. thistle, and shamrock, 

formed of brilliants ; and 
the crown itself is covered with diamonds and 




studded with costly gems (fig. 2). In official repre- 
sentations of the royal arms, they are ensigned by 
the imperial crown, but ‘a graceful modification of 
that crown is sometimes made use of instead of it 
with Her Majesty’s sanction (fig. 3). For the 
coronets of the members of the royal family and of 
the nobility generally, see Coronet. 


The crown of Scotland, long lost sight of, was 
in 1818 discovered, along with the other Regalia 
(q.v.), in a chest in Edinburgh Castle. Its gold 
circle, richly jewelled and enamelled, is heightened 
with ten fleurs-de-lis, alternating with as many 
crosses fleury , each adorned in the centre with a great 
diamond between four large pearls put crossways. 
Four gold arches, added in the reign of James IV., 
close under a mound, on which rests a large cross 
patee, with four pearls at the extremities, and as 
many in the angles. Excepting the arches, the 
crown is probably of the date of Robert Bruce. 

In the crown of the kings of France the circle 
was heightened with fleurs-de-lis ; and from the 
time of Francis I. it was closed with eight arches, 



from whose intersection arose a fleur-de-lis. The 
crown of the former German emperors, now of the 
Austrian emperors, is cleft in the centre, so as 
to present an appearance suggestive of a mitre. 
The adoption of this crown by Charles V. seems to 
have resulted from the kings of France having, in 
emulation of the emperors, assumed a close crown. 
The iron crown of the ancient Longobardic kings 
( fig. 4) — restored to the king of Italy by the Emperor 
of Austria in 1866— is alleged to have been bestowed 
by Pope Gregory the Great on Queen Theodolinda, 
and with it Henry of 

ceeding emperors were 

crowned. It is a gold A 

circle with enamelled 

flowers and jewels, within 

which is a thin fillet of 

iron, which has been 

of the tine cross. The 
crown of the new German 
empire is shown in fig. 5. 

The crown with which 

the king of Roumania Fig. 5. 

was crowned in 1881 was 

made of bronze from the cannon captured in the 
Plevna redoubtfe. 

The crown of an English King-at-arms is of silver 
gilt, with sixteen oak-leaves, each alternate leaf 
higher than the 

others. Since CX M l r * 

1727 that of the flEgMW 

Scottish Lyon 
Kin<j-at-arms 

similar in form. ° 

Crowns fre- 0 

quently occur as k * a v A A A j 

“of & Wm 

there are three 

of the classical c ^ 

crowns noticed Fig. 6. 

in this article — 

viz. the croivns mural , a (fig. 6), naval , ft, and 
vallary , c, also the eastern or antique crown, d> a 
circle with high points rising from it, and the 
celestial crown, differing from the last in having a 
star on each point. 
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The Crown is a term often employed to signify 
the state and the matters under control of the 
executive authority. Thus, in the interests of the 
state there are crown-ministers, crown -lawyers, 
crown-officers, crown-lands, &c. — the term, in no 
instance, having any special connection with the 
sovereign personally. In Scotland, certain high 
crimes are technically called Pleas of the Crown. 
These are four in number — murder, robbery, rane, 
and wilful fire-raising — and fall within the jurisdic- 
tion of the High Court of Justiciary. Likewise, in 
Scotland, there is a functionary styled crown-agent. 
He is a practising law-agent or solicitor, who, 
under the Lord Advocate and his deputes, takes 
charge of criminal proceedings. His duty is to 
receive from the procurators-fiscal of the different 
counties the precognitions which they have taken, 
and to lay these precognitions before the lawyers 
for the crown, that they may determine whether 
there is ground sufficient to call for a prosecution. 
He also expedes indictments and criminal letters, 
and otherwise discharges the duties of an agent in 
preparing and assisting in the conduct of trials 
uefore the High Court of Justiciary, which aw 
generally superintended or conducted by the Solici- 
tor-general. The appointment of the crown-agent 
is with the Lord Advocate, and ceases with the 
administration. 

Crown-solicitor, the solicitor to the Treasury, 
who, in state prosecutions in England, acts as 
solicitor for the crown in preparing the prosecution. 
In Ireland there are crown -solicitors attached to 
each circuit, whose duties correspond in some 
degree to those of the Procurators-nscal ( q. v. ) and 
crown-agent in Scotland. In England there are 
no analogous officers, and prosecutions are conse- 
quently conducted by solicitors appointed either 
by the parish, or by private parties bound over by 
the magistrates to prosecute. Hut in cases of great 
importance to the public, such as unusual or mon- 
strous crimes, it is of frequent occurrence that the 
Solicitor to the Treasury takes charge of the case 
and instructs counsel. 

Crown Debts. — It is a prerogative of the 
crown to take precedence of all other creditors, and 
in England, to recover its debts by a summary 
process called an extent. By 33 Henry VIII., chap. 
39, this preference is given over all creditors who 
have not obtained judgment (meaning in Scotland, 
the execution of diligence) for their debts before 
the commencement of the crown's process ; and 
the Act 6 Anne, chap. 26, extended the law of 
England in this respect to Scotland, the old writ 
of extent being abolished in 1856. The rule in 
Scotland was limited to movable or personal 
property, and the crown has no privilege over 
a subject in a competition for heritage. It 
obtains, however, as opposed to the landlord’s 
Hypothec (q.v.). Mercantile sequestration does 
not discharge crown debts except with consent of 
the Treasury ; and in a sequestration the crown 
has a statutory preference for one year’s arrears of 
income and property tax, and assessed taxes. A 
similar preference is given for local rates. See 
Extent, Exchequer. 

Crown-lands must be distinguished from such 
rights as that in the seashore, which are merely 
held by the sovereign in trust for the people ; and 
also from that portiop of the royal patiimony which 
consists of such reserved rights as mines, salmon- 
fishings, &c. The crown-lands are called annexed 
property in Scotland, and demesne lands in Eng- 
land, and are of course also distinct from the 
private estate of the person who happens to be 
sovereign. They are now contracted within narrow 
limits, having been almost entirely granted away 
to subjects. King William III. so impoverished 
the crown in this manner, that an act was passed 


in 1703 voiding all grants or leases from the crown 
of royal manors, or other possessions connected 
with land, for a period exceeding thirty-one years. 
At a much earlier period ( 1455, cnap. 41 ) a Scottish 
statute hail rendered the consent of parliament 
necessary to the alienation of the property of the 
crown, but the policy adopted of extensive subin- 
feudation to encourage agriculture had the effect of 
greatly diminishing the relative value of crown- 
lands not actually given away; and in Scotland 
they now consist mainly of a few castles, palaces, 
ana feu-duties. The superintendence of such pro- 
perty as still belongs to the crown is now vested 
m commissioners appointed for the purpose, called 
the Commissioners of Woods, Forests, and Land 
Revenues. See Woods and Forests. In some 
British colonies unallotted ground is nominally 
crown-land. Thus the sale and settlement of land 
in New South Wales was regulated by the Crown 
Lands Act of 1884. 

Crown, in Architecture, a species of spire or 
lantern, formed by converging flying-buttresses. 
Familiar examples in Scotland are the crowns of 
St Giles’s, Edinburgh, and King’s College, Aber- 
deen ; south of the Tweed the only old crown is 
that of St Nicholas’s Cathedral at Newcastle. 
Crown Imperial. See Fritillary. 

Crown Pieces of silver, of the value of five 
shillings, were introduced into the English coinage 
by Henry VIII. They have a standard weight of 
436*56 grains. None were coined from 1861 till 
1887, but since then they have again been struck. 
The namq crown is also used as the translation 
of the Frtiieb ten, which varied in value from 6 
francs ( or l^rres ) to 3 francs. 

Crowii ' Point, a post-village of New York, 
on Lake Champlain, near the site of a British fort 
of the same name surprised and captured by Colonel 
Ethan Allen in 1775. 

Crown-work, in Fortification, is an outwork 
consisting of two Bastion (q.v.) fronts connected 
with the main work bv long flanks, so that its plan 
resembles eomewhat the outline of a crown. 
Crow’s-feet. See Calthrop. 

Crow-Stone, the top stone of the gable-end of 
a building, ^ See Corbie Steps. 

Cr muel Adjai, Bishop of the 
Niger ^t^^^^i^Wbose native name is Adjai, was 
bom in^«^UgO, to the east of the kingdom of 
DaliQjftey, ip 1812, was carried off as a slave in 
1819, having been bartered and sold more 
than oJ$e^/1y«s ; taken bjf a British man-of-war and 
landed Leone in 1822. He was placed 

under' ar fifisstbitaiy for training at Bathurst, and in 
1825 professedliis adherence to Christianity, taking 
his present jjfcme &fter a London vicar. He was 
next placed 'jiii charge of a mission school at 
Regent’s TOjyb^ was witli the first and second 
Niger expedites (1641, 1854); visited London in. 
1842, wlien*i#|lie result of some further training, he 
was ordained % the Bishop of London, entered 
with enthusiasm upon his missionary labours, and 
was consecrated Bishop of the Niger territory in 
1864. He is D.D. of Oxford, author of several 
native tracts, and has translated the Bible into the 
Yoruba language. See his Life ( 1888). 

Croydon, a town in Surrey, 10J miles S. of 
London Bridge, yet practically a suburb of London. 
It lies on the edge of the chalk and plastic clay, 
near the Banstead Downs, at the source of the 
Wamlle, hence its name Croindene ( Fr. , ‘ chalkhill ’ ) 
in Domesday. The archbishops of Canterbury 
had a palace here from the Conquest till 1757. Its 
Perpendicular hall ( 1452) and chapel ( 1633-63) were 
purchased by the Duke of Newcastle in 1887 and 
presented to the Sisters of the Church Extensidn 
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Association. Addington Park, 3£ miles ESE., lias 
since 1807 been the summer seat of the archbishops. 
Addiscombe House, at one time the residence of the 
first Earl of Liverpool, was converted in 1812 into the 
East India Military College, but was pulled down 
in 1863. The fine old Perpendicular parish church 
was destroyed by fire in January 1867* with the 
exception of the tower, but was rebuilt by Sir 
Gilbert Scott, and retains the monument of Arch- 
bishop Sheldon, with fragments of that of Arch- 
bishop Grindal. That of Archbishop Whitgift was 
restored in 1888 at a cost of £600. Wliitgift’s 
Hospital (1596) is a red brick quadrangular pile, 
restored in 1860 ; whilst his grammar-school now 
occupies buildings of 1871, besides a large Whitgift 
middle school. Croydon was one of the first towns 
in England to grapple effectually with the question 
of the economical disposal of town-sewage. A 
system of disposing of sewage by irrigation was 
inaugurated in 1858, and the corporation now 

f ossess two sewage farrhs, comprising 680 acres. In 
868, owing to the rapid growth of the town, new 
water- works were completed, the water, which is of 
great purity, being obtained from an artesian well, 
yielding nearly 3,000,000 gallons per diem ; and a 
further supply of 2,000,000 gallons per diem was 
introduced in 1888 at a cost of £50,000. The death- 
rate in 1848, the year before the adoption of the 
Public Health Act, was 2816 ; in 1887 it was 14*71. 
There are thirteen railway stations. Till the 18th I 
century Croydon was famous for its ‘ colliers ’ or 
charcoal-burners ; now its chief specialty is the 
manufacture of church clocks and carillons. It 
was made a municipal borough in 1883, a parlia- 
mentary one in 1885, and a county borftugh in 1888. 
Pop. (1851) 10,260; (1861) 20,325; (1&?L) 55,652; 
(1881) 78,953. 

Croze t Islands, a group to the south of the 
Indian Ocean, almost on a line between the Cape 
of Good Hope and Kerguelen's Land, in lat. 46° S., 
and long. 52° E. Except four or five, they are mere 
rocks, and are all uninhabited, though shipwrecked 
sailors have lived for a time on them. They were 
visited by the Challenger expedition in 1873-74. 
Crozier. See Crosier. 

Crucian (Commits vulgaris ), a fresh- water 
fish, nearly related to the carp, from which it 
differs in the absence of barlmles, in the single- 
rowed arrangement of the pharyngeal teeth, and in 
a few other minor points. It is found in numerous 
varieties in rivers, ponds, and lakes in Europe and 
Asia ; and is sometimes, though rarely, caught in 
the Thames. The food chiefly consists of dead 
vegetable and animal matter. The flesh is less 
esteemed than that of carp. The fish spawn in 
May or June, and then assemble in gbeat numbers. 
See Carp. 

Crucibles (Low Lat. crucibulupi ; from the 
root of Old Fr. cruche , ‘ a pot ■ ) are v vessels made of 
materials capable of being exposed 

R to high temperatures Without altera- 
tion, and used for fusing substances 
together, such as the materials for 
glass- making, or metallic ores, with 
various fluxes to obtain the several 
metals they yield. Crucibles should 
resist the corrosive action of the 
substances brought into contact 
Crucible. with them, and are generally made 
of fireclay, porcelain, graphite, iron, 
platinum, and, for some special operations, of 
silver. See Assaying. 

CruciTerw (Lat., ‘cross- bearing,’ from the X- 
wise position of the four petals), an important order 
of thalamifloral dicotyledons, including about 1200 
known species, mostly palaearctic, and specially 
abundant in Europe. No order is indeed more 


familiar or more widely represented ; the Mustard, 
Shepherd’s Purse, &c., are among the commonest 
weeds of cultivatiort, while the Turnip and Cab- 
bage, the Radish and Cress, &c., are no less 
familiar and widespread in usefulness. As wild 
flowers, they are mostly inconspicuous, but the 
pretty Cuckoo-flower or Lady’s Smock ( Carda - 
mine pratensis ), and not a few others, might be 
mentioned as contributing some characteristic 
feature to marsh or cliff or copse ; while a large 
number of genera are of the greatest value to the 
florist, for whom the exuberant masses of Iberis, 
Alyssum, Arabia, and Aubrietia are among the 
most admired resourced of the rock-garden. Besides 
the Stocks and Wallflowers, &c. , the old-fashioned 
Honesty and Gillyflower are among the most 
familiar inmates of every cottage-garden. The 
general character of the order is antiscorbutic and 
stimulating, with more or less acridity ; the familiar 
flavour being due to the presence of a characteristic 
ethereal oil. Striking examples of these properties 
are given by the Scurvy-grass of our shores, so 
important to mariners in the days of long voyages 
and salt provisions ; or more familiarly by the 
Common W ater-cress ; while a wide range of varia- 
tion of flavour is presented by the flesh, rind, and 
leaves of the Common Turnip, especially in different 
varieties, soils, and seasons. A fixed oil is largely 
present in the seeds (see Rape, Colza), and the 
Woad Plant ( Isatis, see Woad) has been used from 
the earliest times as a source of indigo. The order 
was conveniently subdivided by Linmvus by the 
nature of its fruit as long and short podded ( Sili- 
quosie and Siliculoste), while later systematists 
have derived important characters from the mode 
of folding of the cotyledons within the seed. See 
Engler’s Pflanzenfaimlien , or other systematic 
work, and separate articles — e.g. Cabbage, &c. 

Crucifix (Lat. crux , ‘the cross,’ and figo, ‘I 
fix’), a cross with the effigy of Christ fixed' to it. 
The principal crucifix in Catholic churches stands 
in the centre of 
the high-altar. 

It overtops the 
tapers, and is only 
removed to make 
place for the host 
in the service of 
Benediction. In 
well-appointed 
churches, the altar 
crucifix is gener- 
ally either of gold 
or silver. Cruci- 
fixes are used 
in Lutheran 
churches, and in 
Prussia they are 
often made of Ber- 
lin iron. The cru- 
cifix first began to 
take the place of 
the plain cross in 
the time of Con- 
stantine, but it was never publicly acknowledged 
by the Greek Church, and dia not come into general 
use in the East till towards the end of the 8th 
century. It was not till the Carlovingian age that 
it became general in the Latin Church. On the 
earlier crucifixes, uhrist is represented as alive, 
with open eyes, and generally clad, and fastened 
with four nails. On later ones he is represented 
as dead, naked, except for a cloth round the loins, 
and fastened with three nails — i.e. the two feet 
pierced by a single nail. See Cross. 

Cruden, Alexander, born at Aberdeen, 31st 
May 1701, from the grammar-school passed to 
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Marischal College, where lie took his M.A., but, 
having shown symptoms of insanity, was for a short 
time placed in confinement. On his release he left 
Aberdeen, and, after spending ten years as a tutor, 
in 1732 established himself as a bookseller irj Lon- 
don. In 1737 appeared his Complete Concordance 
of the Holy Scriptures, a really admirable work. 
It was dedicated to Queen Caroline, who graciously 
promised to 4 remember liim,* but unfortunately 
died a few days later. Cruden now relapsed into 
insanity, and for ten weeks was kept in a mad- 
house, as again for a fortnight in 1753. Earning 
meanwhile his livelihood as a press-reader, he 
assumed the title of ‘Alexander the Corrector,’ 
and in 1755 began to go through the country, 
reproving by voice and pen the nation’s sins of 
Sabbath-breaking and profanity. But many a 
good and kindly action was interwoven with his 
crack-brained courtships, his dreams of knighthood 
and a seat in parliament. He was just back from 
a visit to his native city, when lie died at his 
prayers in his Islington lodgings, 1st November 
1770. See the Life by A. Chalmers, prefixed since 
1824 to many of the numerous editions of the Con- 
cordance. See CONCORDANCE. 

Cruelty. See Animals (Cruelty to), Chil- 
dren (Cruelty to). 

Cruikshank, George, one of the most gifted 
of English pictorial satirists, was born in London, 
Septeniber 27, 1792, the hoii of Isaac Cruikshank, 
who, as well as his eldest son, Isaac Robert Cruik- 
shank, was also known as a caricaturist. Cruik- 
shank at first thought of the stage as a profession ; 
but some of his sketches having come under the 
notice of a publisher, he was induced to engage in 
the illustration of children’s books and songs. 
A publication, The Scourge (1811-16), afforded 
scope for the display of his satiric genius, and from 
that time forth he continued to pursue with re- 
markable success this his true vein. His illustra- 
tions for Hone’s political squibs and pamphlets, 
and especially those dealing with the Queen Caro- 
line trial, attracted much attention, and sent some 
of them through no less than fifty editions. But 
in the exquisite series of coloured etchings con- 
tributed to the Humorist (1819-21), and in the 
etchings to the Points of Humour (1823-24), did 
his true artistic power begin to be visible. This 
second, and in many ways finest, period of his 
art, represented by these works, culminated in 
the etchings to Peter Schlemihl (1823), and to 
Grimm’s German Popular Stories (1824-26), which 
in the simple directness and effectiveness of their 
execution, and in their fertile and unencumbered 
fancy, rank as the artist’s masterpieces. The 
latter series, now extremely scarce, was repro- 
duced in 1868, with a laudatory preface from the 
pen of Mr Ruskin. Similar in artistic aims and 
method are the spirited little woodcuts contributed 
to the Italian Tales (1824), Mornings at liow Street 
(1824-27), and Clark’s Three Courses and a Dessert 
(1830) ; and the plates to Scott’s Demonology and 
Witchcraft (1830) may be regarded as the last 
examples of his earlier and sinipler method as an 
etcher. His numerous plates in Bentley's Miscellany 
mark a third period of his art, in which he aimed at 
greater elaboration and completeness, introducing 
more complex effects of chiar-oscuro, and frequently 
attaining great power of tragic design. The finest 
of these are the great series to Dickens’s Oliver 
Twist , and Ainsworth’s Jack Sheppard and The 
Tower of London in Ainsworth's Magazine , and in 
the same class are to be ranked the plates to 
Windsor Castle , and The Miser's Daughter , of 
which, as of Oliver Twist, he thirty years after- 
wards claimed the chief authorship. Among the 
best productions of his later years are the large 


and elaborate etchings to Brough's Life of Sir 
John F distaff, published in 1858. His last illus- 
tration was the frontispiece to Mrs Blewitt’s The 
Rose and the Lily (1877), ‘Designed and etched 
by George Cruikshank, aged eighty-three, 1875.’ 
As a water-colourist he left work marked by con- 
siderable fekill and delicacy. In his late years he 
devoted himself to oil-painting, and in this province 
showed perhaps more humour, fervour, and inven- 
tive ability than artistic power. His most import- 
ant picture was ‘ Worship of Bacchus ’ ( 1862), which 
has been engraved partly by his own hand, a 
vigorous and earnest protest against the evils of 
drunkenness; and to the cause of temperance he 
also devoted many of his designs, especially the 
tragic and powerful series of The Bottle ( 1847), which, 
reproduced by glyptography, attained an immense 
circulation. He died 1st February 1878. There 
are excellent collections of his works in the print- 
room, British Museum ; the Royal Aquarium, 
Westminster; and the South Kensington Museum. 
The last named, presented in 1884 by the artist’s 
widow, numbers 3481 items. See G. W. Reid’s 
Catalogue (3 vols. 1871), and Jerrold’s Life (2 vols. 
2d ed. 1883). 

Cruiser, an armed ship, employed chiefly to 
cruise about protecting the commerce of the 
country, dr capturing enemies’ ships. See Priva- 
teer. 

Cruithne. See Piers. 

Crusades is the name given to the religious 
wars, carried on during the middle ages between 
the Christian nations of the West and the Moham- 
medans. In time, however, the name came to be 
applied to any military expedition against heretics 
or enemies cf the pope. The first of the regular 
crusades was undertaken simply to vindicate the 
right of Christian pilgrims to visit the Holy 
Sepulchre. On the conquest of Palestine, how- 
ever, the object of the crusades changed, or at least 
enlarged, and the efforts of the subsequent crusaders 
were directed to the recovery of the whole land from 
the Saracens, who had repossessed themselves of it. 
From an early period in the history of the church, 
it was considered a pious act to make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and to visit the various 
spots which the Saviour had consecrated by his 
presence. When Palestine was conquered by the 
Arabs in the 7th century, that fierce out generous 
people inspected the religious spirit of the pilgrims, 
and allowed them to build a church and a hospital 
in Jerusalem. Under the Fatimides of Egypt, who 
conquered Syria about 980 A.D., the position both 
of the native Christian residents and of the pilgrims 
became lees ^favourable ; but the subjugation of 
the country in 1065 by brutal hordes of Seliuk 
Turks from Hie Caucasus rendered it intolerable. 
These barbarians, but recently converted to Moham- 
medanism, were nearly as ignorant of the Koran 
as of the Scriptures. They liardlv knew their 
fellow-religionists, and are said to liave wreaked 
their vengeance on the Mussulmans of Syria as 
well as on the Christians. The news of their 
atrocities produced a deep sensation over the whole 
of Christendom. The first to take alarm were, 
naturally enough, the Byzantine monarchs. In 
1073 the Greek emperor, Manuel VII., sent to 
supplicate the assistance of the great Pope Gregory 
VII. against the Turks, accompanying his petition 
with many expressions of profound respect for His 
Holiness and the Latin Church. Gregory — who 
1>eheld in the supplication of Manuel a grand oppor- 
tunity for realising the Catholic unity of Christen-, 
dom— cordially responded ; but circumstances pre- 
vented him from ever carrying the vast designs 
which he entertained into execution, and the idea 
of a crusade died gradually away. It was, however, 
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revived by his successor, Urban II., an able and 
humane man, whose sympathies were kindled by 
the burning zeal of Peter the Hermit, a native 
of Amiens, in- France, who had made a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land, and witnessed the cruelties perpe- 
trated by the Turks. He was now traversing Europe, 
preaching everywhere to crowds in the open air, 
and producing the most extraordinary enthusiasm 
by his impassioned descriptions of now pilgrims 
were murdered, robbed, or beaten ; how shrines 
and holy places were desecrated ; and how nothing 
but greed restrained the ruffian Turks ( who made 
the Christians pay heavy taxes for their visits to 
Jerusalem) from destroying the Holy Sepulchre, 
and extirpating every vestige of Christianity in the 
land. As soon as the feelings of Europe had been 
sufficiently heated. Urban openly took up the ques- 
tion. Two councils were held in 1095. At the 
second, held at Clermont, in France, a crusade was 
definitely resolved on. The pope himself delivered 
a stirring address to a vast multitude of clergy and 
laymen, and as he proceeded, the pent-up emotions 
of the crowd burst forth, and cries of Dais vult 
( * God wills it ’ ) rose simultaneously from the whole 
audience. 1 This tumultuous cry,* says Hallam, 

* which broke from the heart and lips of the assembly 
at Clermont, affords at once the most obvious ana 
most certain explanation of the leading principle of 
the crusades.’ These words, Dens vult , by the 
injunction of Urban, were made the war-cry of the 
enterprise, and every one that embarked in it wore, 
as a badge, the sign of the cross ; hence the name 
Crusade ( Fr. croisade , from Lat. crux , * a cross ’ ). 

First Crusade . — From all parts of Europe thou- 
sands upon thousands hurried at the summons of 
the pope to engage in the holy war. * The most 
distant islands and savage countries,’ says William 
of Malmesbury, ‘were inspired with this ardent 
passion. The Welshman left his hunting, the 
Scotchman his fellowship with vermin, the Dane 
his drinking-party, the Norwegian his raw fish.’ 
It is said that in' the spring of 1098 not less than 
6,000,000 souls were in motion towards Palestine. 
This, however, must be a huge exaggeration. 
What we do know positively is, that previous to 
the setting out of the great hosts of European 
chivalry, four armies— if disorderly multitudes 
deserve that name— amounting in all to; 1875,000 
persons, had departed for Palestine. The fist con- 
sisted of 20,000 foot, and was commanded by a 
Burgundian gentleman, Walter the Pennihass. It 
marched through Hungary, but was cut to prices by 
the natives of Bulgaria, only a few, among whom 
was Walter himself, escaping to Constantinople. 
The second, consisting of 40,000 men, woijr&u and 
children, was led by Peter the Hermit. It followed 
the same route as its predecessor, and reached 
Constantinople greatly reduced" in numbers. Here 
the two united, crossed the Bosporus, and were 
utterly defeated by the Turks at Nicnea, the 
capital of Bithynia. A third expedition of a 
similar kind, composed of 15,000 Germans, led by a 
priest named Gottschaik, was dispersed with ter- 
rible slaughter in Hungary ; which also proved the 
grave of the fourth, a horde consisting or about 
200,000 wretches from France, England, Flanders, 
and Lorraine, who had swept along through Ger- 
many, coirfmitting horrible ravages, especially 
against the Jews, whom they* murdered without 
mercy. Now, however, the real crusaders made 
their appearance : the gentry, the yeomanry, and 
the serfs of feudal Europe, under chiefs of the first 
rank and renown. In this, the most successful 
of the crusades, neither the emperor nor any of 
the kings of the West participated; and to this 
circumstance was doubtless due its more fortun- 
ate termination. Six armies appeared in the 
field, marching separately, and at considerable 
142 


intervals of time. Their respective leaders were 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Duke of Lorraine; Hugh 
the Great, Count of Vermandois, and brother of 
Philippe, king of France ; Robert Curthose, Duke 
of Normandy, the son of William the Conqueror ; 
Count Robert of Flanders; Bohemond, Pnnce of 
Tarentum, son of the famous Guiscard, under 
whom was Tancred, the favourite hero of all the 
historians of the crusade ; and lastly, Count Ray- 
mond of Toulouse. The place of rendezvous was 
Constantinople. The Greek emperor, Alexius, 
afraid that so magnificent a host — there were in 
all not less than 600,000 men, exclusive of women 
and priests — might be induced to conquer lands 
for themselves , cajoled all the leaders, excepting 
Tancred and Count Raymond, into solemnly ac- 
knowledging themselves his liegemen as long as 
they remained in his territory. After some time 
spent in feasting, the crusaders crossed into Asia 
Minor accompanied by the unfortunate Peter the 
Hermit. Here their first step was the siege and 
capture of Nicuia, the capital of Sultan Solirnan, 
24th June 1097. This monarch was also defeated 
by Bohemond, Tancred, and Godfrey, at Dory- 
lseum. Baldwin, brother of Godfrey, now crossed 
into Mesopotamia, where he obtained the princi- 
pality of Edessa. After some time, the crusaders 
reached Syria, and laid siege to Antioch. For 
seven months the city held out, and the ranks of 
the besiegers were fearfully thinned by famine and 
disease. Many even brave warriors lost heart, 
and began to desert. Melancholy to relate, among 
the deserters was the poor enthusiast who had 
inspired the enterprise. Peter was actually several 
miles on his way home when he was overtaken 
by the soldiers of Tancred, and brought back 
to undergo a public reprimand. At length, on 
the 3d of .June 1098, Antioch was taken, and 
the inhabitants were massacred by the infuriated 
crusaders, who were in their turn besieged by an 
army of 200,000 Mohammedans sent by the Persian 
sultan. Once more famine and pestilence did their 
deadly work. Multitudes also deserted, and escap- 
ing over the walls, carried the news of the sad 
condition of the Christians back to Europe. But 
again victory crowned the efforts of the besieged. 
On the 28th June 1098 the Mohammedans were 
utterly routed, and the way to Jerusalem opened. 
It was on a bright summer morning (1099) that 
40,000 crusaders, the miserable remnant of that 
vast array which two years before had laid siege 
to Niciea, obtained their first glimpse of Jerusalem. 
On the 15th of July, after a siege of rather more 
than five weeks, the grand object of the expe- 
dition was realised. Jerusalem was delivered from 
the hands of the infidel. As on the occasion of 
all the triumphs of these first crusaders, a horrible 
massacre ensued. Religious enthusiasm, evoking 
the intensest and most strangely mingled passions, 
naturally led to these excesses on the part of men 
reared in the fiercest times of feudalism. Eight 
days after the capture of the city, Godfrey of 
Bouillon was unanimously elected king of Jeru- 
salem. His kingdom, at first comprising little 
more than the mere city of Jerusalem, was gradu- 
ally extended by conquest until it included the 
whole of Palestine. A language resembling Nor- 
man French was established, a code of feudal 
laws drawn up — Jerusalem was erected into a 
patriarchate, and Bethlehem into a bishopric. 
The best part of Asia Minor was restored to 
the Greek empire, while Bohemond became Prince 
of Antioch. For nearly fifty years, the three 
Latin principalities or kingdoms of the East — 
Edessa, Antioch, and Jerusalem — not only main- 
tained themselves against the attacks of the 
Mohammedans of Egypt and Syria, but greatly 
increased in size, power, and wealth. At Jeru- 
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8&lem were founded the two famous orders of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St John and the Knights 
Templars. 

Second Crusade.— In 1144 the principality of 
Edessa was conquered by the Emir of Mosul, and 
the Christians slaughtered. His son, Noureddin, 
advanced to destroy the Latin kingdoms of Syria 
and Palestine. Europe once more trembled with 
excitement. A second crusade was preached by 
the famous St Bernard, abbot of Clairvaux, in 
Champagne; and* early in 1147 two enormous 
armies, under the command of Louis VII., king 
of France, and Conrad III., emperor of Germany, 
marched for the Holy Land. Their united 
numbers were estimated at 1,200,000 fighting- 
men. The expedition, nevertheless, proved a 
total failure. The Greek emperor, Manuel Com- 
nenus, was hostile; and through the treachery 
of his emissaries, the army of Conrad was all but 
destroyed by the Turks near lconium, while that 
of Louis was wrecked in the defiles of the Pisidian 
Mountains. After a vain attempt to reduce 
Damascus, the relics of this mighty host returned 
to Europe. 

Third Crusade . — The death-blow, however, to 
the kingdom of Jerusalem, and the power of the 
crusaders, was given, not by Noureddin, but by 
Salah-Eddin, commonly called Saladin, a young 
Kurdish chief, who had made himself sultan of 
Egypt, and who aspired to the suzerainty of the 
Mohammedan world. He invaded Palestine, took 
town after town, and finally, in October 1187, 
compelled Jerusalem itself to capitulate, after a 
siege of fourteen days. The news of this led to 
a third crusade, the chiefs of which were Frederick 
I. ( Barbarossa), emperor of Germany; Philippe 
Auguste, king of France, ami Richard Cceur-cle- 
Lion, king of England. Barbarossa took the 
field first m the spring of 1189, but lost his life by 
fever caught from bathing in the Orontes. His 
army, much reduced, joined the forces of the other 
two monarchs before Acre, which important city 
was immediately besieged. In vain did Saladin 
attempt to relieve the defenders; and after a be- 
leaguerment of twenty- three months, the place 
surrendered. But the crusaders were not united 
among themselves. Philippe soon after returned to 
France ; and Richard, after accomplishing prodigies 
of valour, which excited the admiration of the 
Saracens, concluded a treaty with Saladin, by which 
‘the people of the West were to be at liberty to 
make pilgrimages to Jerusalem, exempt from the 
taxes which tlie Saracen princes had in former 
times imposed.* This, as has been previously 
noticed, was all that had been claimed by the first 
crusaders. On the 25th of October 1192, Richard 
set sail for Europe. 

Fourth Crusade . — Crusading unfortunately now 
became a constituent of the papal policy ; and in 
120.3 a fourth expedition was determined upon by 
Pope Innocent III., although the condition of the 
Christians was by no means such as to call for it. 
It assembled at Venice ; but how entirely secular 
crusading had become, will be seen from the fact 
that the army never went to Palestine at all, but 
preferred to take possession of the Byzantine 
empire. The leader of this host of pseudo-crusaders , 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was seated on the 
throne of the East in 1204, and thus founded the 
Latin empire of Constantinople, which lasted for 
fifty-six years. Nothing was achieved in this 
crusade tor the recovery of Jerusalem, but Inno- 
cent had his reward in the temporary supremacy 
of the papal see over the Eastern Church. 

Fifth Crusade .— This was commanded by Frede- 
rick II., emperor of Germany. It began in 1228, 
and terminated in a treaty between that monarch 
and the sultan of Egypt, by which Jerusalem (with 


the exception of the Mosque of Omar), Jaffa, Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth were ceded to Frederick, who, ,, 
after being crowned king of Jerusalem, returned 
to Europe, leaving his new possessions- in a state of % 
tranquillity. Frederick, however, wha had \hi^v > 
excommunicated by Gregory IX. for hia-tardinMi, 
in embarking in this crusade, was denounced in t terr 
most violent language by the same pope for h*v£$g « 
thus made terms with the infidel. - 

Sixth Crusade.— In 1244 the Khorasmians, driven 
from Tartary by Genghis Khan, burst into Syria, 
and made themselves masters of Jerusalem. This . 
was made, by Pope Innocent IV., the occasion for - 
another crusade ; and in 1249 Louis IX. (St Louis) . 
of France headed an expedition against Egypt,, 
which was now regarded as the key of the Holy 
Land. The expedition was an utter failure. Louis 
was defeated and taken prisoner by the sultan, and 
obtained his liberty only on the payment of a heavy 
ransom. 

Seventh Crusade . — This also was primarily under- 
taken by St Louis, but he having died at Tunis 
(where lie had gone in the hope of baptising its 
king) in 1270, on his way to Palestine, Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I., who 
had originally intended to place himself under the 
command of St Louis, marched direct for Palestine, 
where his rank and reputation in arms gathered 
round him all who were willing to light for the 
cross. Nothing of consequence, however, was 
accomplished ; and Edward soon returned to Eng- 
land, the last of the crusaders. Acre, Antioch, 
and Tripoli still continued in the possession of the 
Christians, and were defended for some time by the 
Templars and other military knights ; but in 1291 
Acre capitulated, the other towns soon followed its 
example, and the knights were glad to quit the 
country, and disperse themselves over Europe in 
quest of new employment, leaving Palestine in the 
undisturbed possession of the Saracens. 

Besides the great expeditions above enumerated, 
there were many others on a lesser scale. These, 
however, from the unimportance of their results, 
and the limited numbers engaged in them, do not 
call for special mention. Of the pseudo-crusades, 
three deserve notice for the important results that 
followed from them. Firstly, in 1209, there >vas 
that against the Albigenses (q.v.). Secondly, on 
the principle that it was binding on the servants 
of the church to do battle with all outside its pale, 
in 1230 the Teutonic knights were called on by 
Gregory IX. to undertake a crusade against the 
heathen Prussians on the shores of the Baltic. 
The result was the complete subjugation of the 
Prussians, and the establishment in their country 
of the Teutonic military order till its extinction at 
the battle' of Tannenberg in 1410. Thirdly, in 1262 
Urban IV., jealous *of the growing pow r er of Man- 
fred, king of Sicily, son of the Emperor Frederick 
II., offered Manfred’s crown to Charles of Anjou, 
brother of St Louis of France, and gave to this dis- 
possession the name of a crusade. A protracted 
w f ar ensued, which resulted in the House of Anjou 
gaining the kingdom of Naples, and the House of 
Aragon the kingdom of Sicily. The terrible wars 
of the 16th century between France and Spain for 
supremacy in Italy were the direct consequence of 
this pseudo-crusade. ’ 

Effects of the Crusades. —While we cannot help 
deploring the enormous expenditure of human life 
which the criisades occasioned, it is impossible to 
overlook the fact that they indirectly exercised a 
most beneficial influence on modern society. They 
secured for humanity certain advantages which it 
is difficult to see could have been otherwise 
obtained. Guizot, in his Lectures on European 
Civilisation , endeavoured to show their design and 
function in the destinies of Christendom. ‘To the 
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list? chroniclers,* he says, ‘anil consequently to the 
"J first crusaders, of whom they are but the expres* 
v sto , Mohammedans are objects only of hatred : it 
^ evident that those who speak or them do not 
? know them. The historians of the later crusades 
speak quite differently : it is clear that, they look 
upon them no longer as monsters ; that they have 
. to a certain extent entered into their ideas ; that 
they have lived with them; and that relations, 
and even a sort of sympathy, liave been established 
between them.’ Thus the minds of both, but par- 
ticularly of the crusaders, were partly delivered 
from those prejudices which are the offspring of 
ignorance. * A step was taken towards the enfran- 
chisement of. the human mind.’ Secondly, the 
crusaders were brought into contact with two 
civilisations, richer and more advanced than their 
own — the Greek and the Saracenic ; and it is 
beyond all question that they were mightily struck 
with the wealth and comparative refinement of 
the East. Thirdly, the close relationship between 
the chief laymen of the West and the church, 
occasioned by the crusades, enabled the former ‘ to 
inspect, more narrowly the policy and motives of 
the papal court.’ The result was very disastrous 
to that spirit of veneration and belief on which the 
church lives, and in many cases an extraordinary 
freedom of judgment and hardihood of opinion 
were induced — such as Europe had never before 
dreamed of. The immediate results of the 
crusades, however, went altogether to strengthen 
the power of the church. Through their means 
the popes found an easy method of ridding them- 
selves of refractory monarclis ; and by the exor- 
bitant taxes levied in the name of the cross they 
practically rendered all the kingdoms of the West 
their tributaries. Fourthly, great social changes 
were brought about. A commerce between the 
East and West sprang up, and towns— the early 
homes of liberty in Europe— began to grow great 
and powerful. The crusades, indeed, ‘gave mari- 
time commerce the strongest impulse, it had ever 
received.’ 

See Gibbon’s Hintwy of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire; Milinan’s Latin Christianity ; Hal- 
lam’s History of the Middle Ayes ; Mill’s History of the 
Crusades; Cox’s History of the Crusades ; Heeren’s Essay 
on the Influence of the Crusades ; and the great Rccueil 
des Historiens des Croisades , issued by the Acad6mie des 
Inscriptions ( 14 vols. Paris, 1841-86 ). Reference may also 
be made to Scott’s Talisman and Count Robert of Paris. 

Crusca* Acoademia della. See Academy, 
Della Cruscans. 

Crusenstolpe, Magnus Jakob, an eminent 
Swedish political writer, was born at Jonkoping, 
11th March 1795. At first a lawyer, he afterwards 
settled at Stockholm as a publicist and man of 
letters. He wrote novels, elaborate historical 
works, pamphlets, and contributed to the news- 
papers. His Stdllningar och Forhollendcn , carried 
on from 1838 till 1865, applied vigorous and unspar- 
ing criticism to the questions anil persons of the 
day. His bitter opposition to government cost him 
three years’ imprisonment ( 1838-41 ). He died 18th 
January 1865. 

Crustacea, a large and important class of 
Arthropod animals, including crabs, lobsters, 
shrimps, sand-hoppers, wood-lice, water- fleas, bar- 
nacles, acorn-shells, &c. The class contains such 
variety of structure that general characters are 
hard to find. They are almost all aquatic , but a 
few (e.g. wood-lice and land-crabs) are terrestrial. 
The majority are -marine, but great numbers in- 
habit fresh water. The form of the body is very 
variable, as may be seen by contrasting crab and 
barnacle. A head with five pairs of appendages, a 
limb-bearing thorax more or less united to the 
former, and a segmented abdomen with or without 


limbs, are very generally distingttishable. The 
segmentation is never developed in the Ostracod 
water-fleas, and is often lost in <fegenerate< forms. 
By the development of shields (Apos), bivalve 
shells (water-fleas), and mantles {Curiped^},t1ie 
real form is often obscured. As to l&e ' 

head usually bears two pairs of antennte, a pair of 
mandibles, and two pairs of maxillse^tbe thorax is 
always limb-bearing except in utter degeneracy; 
and the abdomen of the majority also carries 
appendages. The typical form of limb, on which 
so many changes are rung, consists of a basal piece 
and two more or less jointed forks. The cuticle 
varies greatly in degree of firmness, but is always 
chitinops (see Chitin) and often much calcified. 
Glands open on various parts of the surface, and 
may be of use for preliminary digestion, for egg- 
attachment, for mooring the animal, &c. The 
colouring of the body is often very brilliant and 
beautiful (see Pigment). It is sometimes like that 
of the surroundings, and is occasionally associated 
with sexuality. The power of colour-change is also 
not uncommon. Sapphirina is said to rival the 
lmmming-bird in its splendour. While the nervous 
system in general retains the Arthropod charac- 
teristics, the ventral ganglia are often concentrated 
(as in crabs). The majority possess compound 
eyes, Which in one large division are stalked. 
Eyes are absent in some subterranean forms, and 
are lost during the development of Cirripedes (q.v.) 
and many parasites. In the EuphausitUe there are 
very numerous eye-like structures or luminous 
organs over the body. Smelling hairs usually occur 
on the first antenna 1 , and auditory hairs have been 
frequently observed, usually more or less inclosed 
in sacs. The alimentary system , which consists of 
fore, mid, and hind gut, is usually simple, except as 
regards the hard masticating parts often developed 
on the cuticle of the anterior portion. In some para- 
sitic forms the entire system degenerates. The 
body-canty is usually a good deal filled up by the 
muscles and viscera; it contains the blood-fluid, 
which is occasionally faintly coloured with haemo- 
globin, tetronery thrin, ana other pigments, and 
includes amtuboid elements. A heart is usually 
present in the thoracic region, and is often in- 
closed in a special part of the body-cavity— the 
pericardium. In higher forms the blood passes 
by distinct arteries to the todies, is gathered up in 
venous spaces and sinuses, is purified in the gills, 
and returns to the pericardial sac and heart. 
The respiratory system is typically represented 
by distinct gills variously attached ; in many cases 
water flows in and out at the anus, and probably 
effects an anal respiration ; in many lower forms 
the blood is simply purified by being exposed under 
the skin. The excretory system is never very 
marked. The green glands of higher forms, the 
shell-glands of Phyllopods and Copepods, and 
certain other structures, are excretory. The repro- 
ductive system presents many variations. The 
sexes are usually separate, but most Cirripedes are 
hermaphrodite. ‘in the Cymothoida* (Isopoda) 
the sexual organ of the young animal is male— of 
the old, female— in function.’ The glands are 
usually thoracic, and the ducts double. Some of 
the appendages are often modified for copulation or 
egg- retaining. The spermatozoa are peculiar in 

tomg usually non-motue. The eggs are in most 
cases carried about by the female, but are occa- 
sionally laid on water-plants, &c., or in the water. 
According to Bates, Podocents capillatus builds a 
nest of interlaced seaweed. Parthenogenesis (q.v.) 
has been observed in some of the lower forms. 

* Complemental ’ males occur among the hermaph- 
rodite Barnacles and Acom-shells (q.v.). 

Life-history. — The development of Crustaceans 
is usually indirect— that is to say, the newly* 
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hatched young is unlike, often very unlike, its 
parent. Even when there is no metamorphosis 
after hatching, traces of transformation, as opposed 
to continuous development, are sometimes to he 
detected in the earlier history while the embryo 
is still within the egg-case, [a) The crayfish 
( Astacus) has a very much abbreviated life-history, 
for the newly-hatched form is almost quite like 
the adult. (0) The newly-hatched lobster (Horn- 
arus), however, begins life a little further back, 
in what is known as the Musis stage, in which 
the thorax bears two-branchecl swimming append- 
ages. (c) Most other higher Crustaceans (e.g. 
crabs) begin at a still lower level, in what is called 
the Zoaza stage, with a short unjointed thorax and 
a segmented abdomen without limbs, {cl) The 



Development of a Prawn ( Penceus ) : 
a , Nauplius ; b, Zoom ; c, Mysis ; rf, adult 


Decapod Penicus, a shrimp-like creature, has its 
life-lnstory still more drawn out. It quits the egg 
as a Nauplius , an unsegmented larva with three 
pairs of appendages, the first unforked, the other 
two pail’s double-branched. These correspond to 
the first three appendages of the adult. The median 
eye is also a distinctive feature in the Nauplius 
larva. The Pena? us Nauplius has with successive 
moults first to become a Zoiea, and then a Mysis, 
and then an adult. It is as a Nauplius that the 
majority of lower Crustaceans leave the egg, but 
then they do not climb so high. To understand 
the circuitous life-history of a form like Pennuis, 
we have to note that it begins in the Nauplius 
stage, at the level of the lowest Crustaceans, and 
gradually climbs through a series of higher and 
higher stages, each of which is represented per- 
manently by some division of Crustaceans which 
have not risen higher. If the various grades from 
Nauplius up to Decapod adult represent successive 
historic levels, now exemplified in the classification 
of Crustaceans by those which were left behind at 
each lift, what the Penoeus does is to recapitulate 
in its individual life-history the historic evolution 
of the class. This idea has been beautifully applied 
to Crustaceans in Fritz Muller’s Facts for Darwin. 
The various grades of Nauplius, Zoiea, Mysis, and 
adult Penaeus (overlooking intermediate ones) 
may be compared to stations which mark the 

f radual extension of the Crustacean line of advance. 

'emeus has to travel along the rails laid down by 
the. ancestral history, and has to stop for variable 
periods at the successive stations between the 
starting-point and the terminus. Crabs skip over 
the Nauplius station, and like most other Decapods 


start at the Zoiea point ; lobsters abbreviate still 
further, and begin as Mysis forms ; the crayfish has j 
found the shortest cut of all. Some of the lower 
Crustaceans never get far past the Nauplius stage, 
while others remain practically on the Zoiea grade. 
The life-lidstories of Crustaceans vividly illustrate 
how the individual life-history is a rehearsal of the 
historic evolution of the kind, or more technically, 
how ontogeny recapitulates phytogeny. 

Habit of Life.— The acorn -shells fastened to the 
rocks, wafting in their food by their curled feet ; 
the barnacles moored to floating logs and ship- 
bottoms ; such extremes of parasitism as are illus- 
trated by Sacculina on hermit-crabs ; the hermit- 
crabs themselves, stealing the shells of Gasteropbd*, :‘ v ( 
or entering into partnership with sea-anemone? j ^ 
the thousand minute and active water-fleas ; the 
wood-lice, Quite terrestrial ; the brine-shrimps hi * 
the salt-pools ; the fresh-water crayfish ? the gifmt ; 
marine lobsters ; the land-crabs, habituated to in- 
land life, sufficiently suggest how varied are the 
habits of Crustaceans. Some Crustaceans form 
masking shelters for themselves out of Tunicatefe, 
or get covered over by a concealing growth of 
seaweed, sponge, hydroids, &c. A few forms 
are known to make a stridulating noise. The 
general intelligence of the class is probably con- 
siderable (see Ckab). On the whole the mem- 
bers of this class are active animals, but on each 
side of the medium activity of the majority there 
are extremes. Thus, not a few active marine 
forms are phosphorescent, while parasitism ( to the 
extent of some 700 species) occurs in most of the 
subdivisions. Many of the parasites are very 
striking in the contrast between the free-swimming 
young and the ne film ultra of degeneracy in the 
adults (see Degeneration, Parasitism). Some 
of the interesting cases of Commensalism (q.v.) 
have been referred to under that title ; while some 
of the external parasites show in the castration, 

&c. which they effect on their hosts, how real in 
such cases is the direct influence of the animate 
Environment (o.v.). The diet of Crustaceans is 
very varied ? the majority are carnivorous and 
aggressive; many feed on dead creatures and 
organic debris in the water ; others depend largely 
upon plants. They often lose limbs in fighting or 
otherwise, and have the power of replacing wliat 
they have lost. 

Classification < alter Claus ).-—( A ) Entomostraca. 
Lower forms, small, simple, with variable number 
of rings and appendages, with not more than three 
appendages concerned in mastication, usually leav* 
ing the egg as a nauplius. (I) Phyllopoda : (a) 
Branchioppda— e.g. Brine-shrimps (q.v.), Apus, 
Estheriu, &c. ; ( b ) Cladocera — the common ‘ water- 
flea’ Daphnia, Moina, &c. (2) Ostracoda — com- 

mon Cypris (q.v.), Cypridina. (3) Copepoda— 
common Cyclops (q.v.), Lerniea, &c. (4) Cirri- 
pedia— Acorn-shells, Barnacles (q.v.), Sacculina, 
ccc. — (B) Malacostraca. Higher, larger forms, 
with nineteen segments, with more than three 
appendages concerned in mastication, usually 
quitting the egg at a higher level than the Nau- 
plius : (1 ) Leptostraca, Nebalia, a primitive form 
with bivalve shell? (2) Arthrostraca, with free 
thorax, and no cephalothoracic shield, eyes ses- 
sile : {a) Amphipoda — Sand-hoppers (q.v.), Cap- 
rella, &c. ; (6) Isopoda— Wood-lice (q.v.), Asellus, 
Tanais, &c. (3) Thoracostraca, with all or part of 
thorax fused to head, and with a cephalothoracic 
shield, eyes mostly stalked : ( a ) Cumacea, sessile- 
eyed — Cuma ; (b) Stomatopoda, with gills on ab- 
dominal feet — Squilla ;• (c) Podophthamiata, with 
stalked eyes and large shield: (i) Schizopoda, 
with eight pairs of double thoracic feet — Mysis; 

(ii) Decapoda, with thorax fused to head, and 
last five thoracic feet not double? long-tailed 
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(Macrura)— e.g. Crayfish (q.v.), Lobster; short- 
tailed ( Bracliyura ), Crabs. 

Distribution in Space and Time. — (a) Deep- 
sea forms are very abundant, and often remarkable 
‘for their colossal size, their bizarre forms, and 
brilliant red colouring. * Blind species ^re known 
to occur in the depths, and others are brilliantly 
phosphorescent, (o) Pelagic surface Crustaceans 
(especially Scliizopods and Entomostraca ) are very 
abundant, and often form a large part of the fooil 
of fishes. They are often beautifully transpar- 
ent, and hardly to be seen in the water. Less 
frequently they are brilliantly coloured (as in 
JSapphirina) or phosphorescent. Some of them are 
remarkable for their large eyes. One Amphipod 
Vj&wtaeeau presents a curious mimicry of a Afedu 
form. Decapods are most abundant in the 
farmer waters, (c) Crustaceans form $n important 
part of the relatively sparse and Uniform fauna of 
lakes. They occur both on the surface and at the 
bottom, the latter bepig generally more sluggish. 
The surface forms, at any rate, are usually per- 
fectly transparent, with the exception of the eye. 
(d) The catalogue of terrestrial Crustaceans, winch 
includes species of Amphipods, Iso pods, and Deca- 
pods, is relatively a very snort one. 

The Crustacea date back to Cambiian times, but 
the highest forms ( DecajKKls ) ^vere not firmly 
established till the Tertiary period. Some 800 
fossil species, as against over 5000 living forms, are 
known. Some of the genera — e. g. Estlieria — from 
the Devonian, are marvellously persistent, and 
survive from ancient epochs as still very successful 
and widely distributed forms. The Trilobites 
(q.v.) are not now regarded as true Crustaceans. 
(For distribution, see Heilprin, Inter. Sc. Series, 


1887.) 

Pedigree . — It is usually believed that Crustacea 
are descended from a primitive Phyllopod-like 
ancestor, and this from a segmented worm -type. 
The very constant occurrence of a Nau pirns larva 
has led zoologists to regard it as representing a 
remote ancestor. The lines of differentiation chiefly 
consisted in the development and manifold modifi- 
cation of the fundamentally similar appendages, 
and in the perfecting of the exoskeleton as a base 
for muscular attachment. (See Herdman’s Classi- 
fication of Animals, Lond. 1885.) 

Economic. Importance. — Crabs, ; lobsters, crayfish, 
shrimps, prawns, &c. form part of our food-supply. 
Others are indirectly useful as important parts of 
the food of herrings and other fishes. Many are 
doubtless useful in purifying the water from 
organic debris, while others are the hosts of im- 
portant parasites— e.g. the Cyclops species, which 
contains Dracuncnlus medinenis. 


See Acobn-shellr, Barnacle, Brink-shrimp, Cirri- 
PEDIA, COPEFOD, CRAB, CRAYFISH, CYPRIS, CYCLOPS, 
Lobster, Prawn, Shrimp, Water-flea* &c. ; also Com- 
mensalism, Parasitism, Parthenogenesis, &c., and 
references under above articles. For further details, 
consult general text-books of Brooks (Boston, 1882), 
Clans, Gegenbaur, Huxley, Bolleston and Hatchett 
Jackson; also Baird, British Entomostraca (Ray Soc. 
1850); Balfour’s Embryology ; Bell, British Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea (Lond. 1856); Challenger Reports (several); 
Glaus, Genealogy of Crustacea (1876): Dana, Crustacea 
of U.S. Exploring Expedition (Pliila. 1 852) ; Gerstoecker 
in Bronn’s Thierreich ; Huxley’s Crayfish ( 1881 ) ; Milne- 
Edwards, Histoire t Naturelle des Crustach ( Paris, 1834- 
40); the Monographs of the Naples Station (several); 
F. Milller, Facts for Darwin (1860); Sars, Fresh-water 
Crustacea of Norway ( Christiania, 1867 ) ; Spence Bate 
and Westwood, British Sessile-cycd Crustacea (Lond. 
1863-68). 

Criltched Friars, an Older of friars, carry, 
ing in their hand a staff, on the top of which 
was a cress, received the name of Cromers (Fr. 
croix, ‘cross’), corrupted into Crouched or Crutched 


Friars. They came to England in the 13th century, 
and bad monasteries in London (which still gives 
name to a street), Oxford, and Keigate. 

Criiveilhier, Jean, physician, born at 
Limoges in 1791, l>ecame professor of Pathology 
at Montpellier in 1824, and of Pathological Ana- 
tomy in Paris in 1836. Besides his great work, 
Anatomic Patholoaiqnc du Corps Humain (2 vols. 
1828-42), he published several other works on 
anatomy, which were for many years the most 
valuable French contributions to their subject, 
and also a Life of Dupuytren (1840). He died. 6th 
March 1874. 

Crwth ( pronounce the w as French w), an old 
Welsh stringed instrument. Four of its six strings 
were played with a bow, the other two being 
twitched by.-the thumb. 

Cryolite, a mineral which qxists In great abund- 
ance on the coast of Greenland, It consists mainly 
of a fluoride of aluminium in combination with 
Fluoride of Sodium, 0NaF,Al a F 8 . The metal 
Aluminium (q.v.) was formerly largely obtained 
from it, but it is now most important as a source 
of alum and of soda bicarbonate ; much of it, also, 
is melted and made into a kind of glass. 

CryophorilS ( Gr. kryos, « cold,* and phero, ‘ I 
carry y ) is an instrument consisting of a glass tube 
with a bulb at both ends, used for showing the 
diminution of temperature in water by evapora- 
tion. In constructing it the whole of the air is 
extracted, leaving practically a vacuum inside. A 
little water is present in one of the bulbs, and 
'when the second bulb, containing only water- 
vapour, is placed in a freezing mixture, the vapour 
condenses, which causes more vapour to rise from 
the water in the first bulb. The result of this 
vaporation fiom the first bulb is the abstraction of 
much heat, and ultimately the remaining water 
passes into a frozen state. 

Crypt ( Gr. krypto , ‘ I hide ’ ). In the early days 
of persecution the Christians were accustomed for 
security to worship in the catacombs or crypts where 
they buried their dead (see Catacombs). When 
persecution ceased, this custom led to the erection 
of churches over the graves of martyrs and saints; 
but at a later date the bodies of tne saints were 
transferred to chambers, constructed to resemble 
the catacombs, under the sanctuary or altar of the 
new churches, in order to add to their sanctity. 
These crypts and their sacred shrines were visited 
by numerous pilgrims, and were frequently con- 
structed for the accommodation of the devotees, of 
sufficient size to admit a number at a time, who 
descended by one stair, anil ascended by another. 
In other cases the crypts were so placed that the 
shrine of the saint could be seen from the aisles of 
the choir, the floor of which was necessarily raised 
considerably above the level of the nave. Crypts 
of these kinds were usual in the early centuries, 
and many examples of them have been preserved in 
Italy anil France, even where the churches over 
them have been rebuilt. The crypt of the Circular 
church of St I&nigne at Diion was one of the 
largest. There a great circular aperture in the 
centre of the floor of the upper church enabled a 
very large congregation of pilgrims, including those 
in the crypt, to see the shrine of the saint, and 
witness any ceremony taking place there. 

After the 13th century crypts were not so much 
in use. The great cathedrals were regarded as 
much in the light of civil as of ecclesiastical edifices, 
and the floor of the choir was brought down to the 
level of the rest of the building. It sometimes 
happened that owing to the slope of the site con- 
siderable underbuilding was required under the 
choir, in which case an under church was con- 
structed, which was called by the old name of the 
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crypt, ami was generally lined for sepulchral pur- 
poses. The crypt of Canterbury is one of the finest 
of this kind. The crypt of Glasgow Cathedral is 



Crypt, Canterbury Cathedral. 


also a very beautiful example, the vaulting over 
the shrine of St Mungo being pointed out by Sir 
Gilbert Scott in his lectures as one of the best 
specimens of its class. 

Cryptogamia. This term was introduced by 
Linnauis as the twenty-fourth and last class of his 
system of classification, and broadly with its 
present contents. The name, however (Gr. leryp- 
tos, ‘concealed,’ and rjmtws , ‘marriage’), in opposi- 
tion to flowering plants ( Phanerogamia, q.v.), 
records its donor’s well-founded expectation that 
sexual reproduction would one day l>e discovered. 
Jussieu proposed to distinguish them as Acolyte - 
ddnes from monocotyledons and dicotyledons ; but 
the term has necessarily lapsed for many reasons. 
I)e Candolle distinguished them into two great 

B , Cdlulares ami Vasenlares ; while End- 
\ reparation of the vegetable kingdom into 
Thallophytes and Cormophytes still further re- 
cognised their vast morphological range. Armed 
with the microscope more recent investigators 
have determined' the life-history and mode of 
reproduction of all the leading types, so not only 
amply confirming the hypothesis of Linmcus, or 
even still further increasing their morphological 
importance as compared with Phanerogams, but 
entirely revolutionising our interpretation of the 
flowering plants themselves, since leading us to 
view them as more profoundly cryptoganuc than 
the cryptogams. The separate groups of crypto- 
gamic plants are outlined in the articles Alga?, 
Seaweeds, Bacteria, Fungi, Lichens, Mosses, 
Ferns, Rhizocarps, Equisetum, Lycopodium, 
Selaginella ; while their relation to higher plants 
is explained under Phanerogamia, Flower, 
Gymnosperms. 

Cryptography, the art of secret writing, also 
called yVriting in Cipher , Hieroglyphic Writing , 
Secret Writing , Steganography, Polygraphy , has 
been in use from an early date in correspondence 
between diplomatists and others engaged in import- 
ant affairs requiring secrecy. Every government 
used to employ its staff of decipherers, who availed 
themselves of extraordinary means for interpreting 
despatches which ( fairly or unfairly ) came into their 
possession. The cipherers and the decipherers 
waged a constant struggle to outwit each other; 
the one by constructing new difficulties ; the other 
by conquering the difficulties as soon as constructed. 
How often we hear of a courier being murdered 
and his despatches carried off! And without the 


key to decipher letters so written, to what pur- 
pose would they be intercepted by such a deed? 
In these modern times, however, there has been so 
great an improvement in the morals of governments 
that the custom of killing foreign-office messengers 
for the snjve of their despatch -bogs is entirely 
obsolete in diplomacy, and statesmen have ceased 
to pillage post-offices or rifle portmanteaus for 
cryptographic messages. 

Most of the odd Knacks, contrivances, decoys, 
blinds, nowemployed bycryptographersweretosome 
extent known to and employed by the ancients. 
Substituting points for vowels ; arranging threads, 
knots, or ink-snots at determinate distances ; sub- 
stituting one letter for another; inventing new 
arbitrary characters for whole words or even 
sentences — now made use of extensively in tele- 
graph codes ; abbreviating words in their prefixes 
and affixes ; writing a long sentence of nonsense, 
with a clue to find the words which gave the proper 
sense — all were brought into requisition. Perhaps 
the most amusing of all cryptographs was the one 
mentioned by Herodotus. Histiwus, a Greek at 
the Persian court, being desirous of sending a secret 
message to Aristagoras at Miletus, selected a slave 
who was afflicted with bad eyes, and shaved his head, 

i >re tending that it was necessary for his recovery, 
n performing this, Histneus imprinted his secret 
intention in legible characters on the man’s head, 
and kept him in close confinement till his hair grew 
again, when he sent him to Aristagoras for a perfect 
cure. Aristagoras repeated the shaving, read the 
writing underneath, and thus obtained the desired 
information by means of the unconscious mes- 
senger. 

One of the simplest methods of cryptography is 
to use instead oi each letter of tlie alphabet a 
certain other letter at a regular interval in advance. 
Such was a mode of secret writing adopted by 
Julius Ciosar. Asa variety of this plan, the alpha- 
bet is used invertedly, z for a, y for b, x for c, 
and so on ; or, while the first seven letters are 
represented by the second seven, the next six may 
| be represented by the last six. And many other 
variations may be adopted. But the decipherment 
of such messages is naturally not difficult, and with 
a little consideration of the peculiarities of the 
English language, all the ups and downs of many 
an interesting love story related in cipher in the 
columns of the Times can be followed from start to 
finish with comparative ease. It is known that e is 
the most frequent letter ; that the is the commonest 
word ; that ea and on are the double vowels which 
most frequently occur; that the consonants most 
common at the ends of words are r, s, and t, &c. 
We also know that a word of a single letter must 
Ije either the pronoun I, or the vowels a or O ; that 
an, at, on, to , of, and in are the most common words 
of two letters ; that the and and are the most fre- 

S uent words in three letters ; that the most usual 
oubled letters are ce, oo, 11, ss, ff ; that double 
vowels are mostly followed by l, m, n, r; that the 
letter a begins three two-letter words in very ex- 
tensive use— an, as, at; that the letter o begins or 
ends eight two-letter words in very common use— 
do, go, no, so, to, of, on, or ; that more words in a 
sentence of average English begin with t than with 
any other letter; that in about three-fourths of 
all the words in a sentence, either the first or the 
second letter is a vowel ; that among consonants, 
d and h are most largely used, after which come 
n, s, r, t ; that the letter q is always followed by 
?/ ; that no English word of two letters or more 
ends with t. All these considerations will guide us 
to the solution of any simple cipher, enabling a 
skilful decipherer to read * almost any ordinary 
piece of cryptographic writing in a very short 
time. 
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In British history, cryptography has at no time 
been in greater requisition than during the Civil 
War, when Charles I. invented some abstruse 
ciphers which would have puzzled modem experts 
in the art. His celebrated letter to the Earl of 
Glamorgan, in which he made some conyiromising 
concessions to the Catholics of Ireland, was com- 
posed in an alphabet of twenty-four short strokes 
variously situated upon a line (see Oghams). 
Other letters by the same monarch are to appear- 
ance a mere series of numbers of two or three 
figures divided by semicolons. In such cases it 
was necessary that the two parties engaging in the 
correspondence should have previously concerted 
what words each number was to represent. 

In the reign of William III. the Jacobites in- 
vented many curious ciphers to enable them to 
communicate with their exiled king. All the 
Jacobite clubs had distinct methods of their own — 
their great aim being to write in such a manner 
that the very ciphers themselves should pass 
through their enemies’ hands without suspicion. 
This they accomplished by means of sympathetic 
inks. A favourite Jacobite cipher was the use of 
parables, conveying, by means of ordinary lan- 
guage, a double meaning, which only the person 
acquainted with the writer’s views would think of. 
The use of cryptography for purposes of state in 
England ended, it may be said, with the Peace of 
1815. During the Peninsular war the government 
attached a cryptographer to the office of the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs to read and write the ciphers 
received and despatched. It is said that on more 
than one occasion the minister was unable to com- 
prehend his own cipher. 

The earliest elaborate treatise on writing in 
cipher is the Stcganographia (Frankf. 1606) of the 
abbot John Tritliemiiis, a MS. copy of which was 
bought for a thousand crowns at Antwerp by Dr Dee 
in 1563. Lord Bacon, who esteemed cryptography 
one of the most useful arte of his time, framed 
what he believed a not easily penetrable cipher — 
in which he employed only a ana b , arranging each 
of these letters in groups of five, in such collocations 
as to represent all the twenty -four letters. Thus 
aabab , ababa , babba conveyed the word fly. In 
his DeAngmentishe styled this an omnia per omnia 
cipher, believing that in this case preconcertment 
would be necessary; but in reality any clever 
modern decipherer could have read any letter com- 
pose*! in such a manner if it were of any length. 

Mr Donnelly, in his work The Great Cryptogram , 
endeavours to prove that Bacon inserted a cipher 
in the Shakespearian plays— which he claims is 
the work of the great philosopher — but the cipher 
is of so elaborate a kind that noliody but Mr 
Donnelly has been able to follow its intricacies. ' 
The unfortunate Earl of Argyll used a mode of 
secret writing which consisted in setting down the 
wdrds at certain intervals, which he afterwards 1 
filled up with other words, making of the whole 
something intelligible, but of no use to any one ] 
else reading the message. The Marquis of Wor- 
cester invented a cipher composed of dots and lines 
variously ordered within a geometrical figure ; while 
Dr Blair made one of three dots, placed over, under, 
or on the line, by which he could represent no i 
fewer than eighty-one letters, figures, or words. < 
The Doctor, in his able article in liceJs Cyclopaedia , < 


i Cyclopaedia, 


declares this cipher to be as nearly as possible 
undecipherable by strangers ; but two years after- 
wards, Mr Gage, of Norwich, published a pamphlet 
on purpose to solve Dr Blair’s riddle. As he 
devoted fourteen closely printed octavo pages to 
the explanation, any description of the cipher is 
beyond the limits of this article. Mr Thicknesse, 
a well-known expert of the 18th century, also 
devised a plan of conveying information in the 


disguise of music, the notes, rests, expression- 
marks, &c. , standing for letters. 

All the methods, however, of cryptography may 
thus be summarised: (1) By invisible ink; (2) 
by superfluous words; (3) by misplaced words; 
(4) by vertical and diagonal reading ; (5) by arti- 
ficial word -grouping ; (6) by stencil-plates cut out 
so as to show certain words beneath ; ( 7 ) by using 
two letters (Lord Bacon’s cipher); (8) by trans- 
posing the letters ; (9) by substitution of letters ; 
(10) by counterpart tabulations; (11) by mixed 
symbols; (12) by a printed key and code-book, 
used chiefly in telegrams ; (13) by the employment 
of numerals. 

The present century has seen the decline of 
cryptography for all practical purposes, and the art 
is now only regarded as a curious study, closely 
connected with the history of all nations. 

€ryptomcria, or Japanese Cedar. This 
lofty and beautiful hardy coniferous tree (C. 
japonica) is widely distributed in mountain dis- 
tricts of Japan and China, as well as cultivated 
in many varieties. It was introduced by ltobert 
Fortune in 1842, and has since passed into cultiva- 
tion. Although originally confused with the 
cypresses, it is nearly allied to Sequoia and Taxo- 
dium. See Coniferas. 

Cryptoprocta, a fierce carnivorous animal of 
Madagascar, forming a genus and species by itself. 
It is ]>!antigrade, but resembles a weasel, three feet 
long, ami attacks the largest tonimals with great 
ferocity. 

Crystalline Rocks, a name given to all rocks 
having a crystalline structure. The crystalline 
texture may either be original or superinduced. 
Thus some crystalline rocks, such as certain cal- 
careous masses, owe their origin to chemical pre- 
cipitation from water, while others again, such as 
lavas, have consolidated from a state of igneous 
fusion. There is another large class of crystalline 
rocks, the crystalline granules of which present 
a remarkable foliated character — that is, they are 
arranged in more or less parallel layers (see 
Schists ). This peculiar schistose structure appears 
to have been superinduced— the original rocks 
having been either fragmental or crystalline or 
both— and the result of great heat and pressure. 
Such highly altered rocks occur in the neighbour- 
hood of masses of granite, and cover wide regions, 
where there is abundant evidence to show that the 
strata have been subjected to enormous compres- 
sion, crushing, and crumpling— having been folded 
and fractured and pushed violently over each other 
for distances of sometimes 15 miles and more. It 
is therefore believed that pressure and the heat 
engendered by great earth -movements, and the in- 
trusion of plutonie igneous matter, are among the 
most potent agencies in the production of schistose 
structure. 

Crystallites, minute non-polarising bodies (the 
result of incipient crystallisation ) occurring in the 
vitreous portions of igneous rocks. See Igneous 
Hocks. 

Crystallography (from the Greek krustallos , 
‘ice,’ an idea among the ancients being that 
rock-crystal, which may lie taken as a type of 
crystalline minerals, resulted from the subjection 
of water to intense cold). Minerals, salts, and in- 
organic bodies generally (examples, rock-crystal, 
fluor-spar, alum, and sugar) exist in the crystalline 
state ; and when we examine all ciystals, whether 
occurring naturally or obtained artificially, certain 
laws have been discovered, and phenomena observed, 
and these laws and phenomena constitute the 
science of crystallography. The following are the 
more important laws and principles of the science ; 

( 1 ) Law of Constancy of Angles, — Crystals of the 
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same substance may differ much in general appear- 
ance, but when the angles between their faces are 
measured these angles are found constant. Thus 
the crystals A and B (fig. 1 ), when cut through in 



Fig. 1. 

Drawings of two crystals tliffcring much in Appearance, but 
with angles at a shown to be constant when similar sections 
are made. 

the direction xy at right angles to the prism, give 
the sections shown at A', B' ; and in each section 
the angles a will b$ found the same— viz. 120° ; or 
again, if the angles between the faces ab y 6r, or 
ac, be measured, they will be found identical in both 
crystals. 

(2) Law of Symmetry . — Suppose we cut a crystal 
in two, and then place the two parts with their cut 
surfaces on a mirror. The mirror will reflect each 
part, and may or may not produce the appearance 
of the original crystal. If the mirror will produce 
the appearance of the original crystal, we have 
severed the crystal in a plane of symmetry. Thus 
with a cube, if we cut it in either of the planes 
<thc, def ghky Imn , opq t 
rhm t nhg , Ikn , gmk, ami 
place in each case the 
two severed parts on a 
mirror in the way de- 
scribed, the reflection 
together with the object 
will reproduce a cube. 
There are then in the 
cube nine planes of sym- 
metry. Tlie octahedron 
and dodecahedron simi- 




Fig. 2. 

Each of the planes represented 
by dotted lines is a plane of , . , . „ 

symmetry. brick there are three 

planes of symmetry, 
while with other forms varying numbers of planes 
of symmetry may be found, until with a sphere 
there are an infinite number of planes of symmetry-, 
for it is obvious that if a sphere be cut anywhere 
by a plane jwissing through its centre, and the 
half thus obtained be laid upon a mirror, the 
appearance of a complete sphere will he produced. 
Now examining all (hololiedral) crystals, it is 
found that they fall into one of the following six 
categories or systems: (1) A northic System . — No 
plane of symmetry— examples, copper sulphate 
and anorthite. (2) Oblique System.— One plane of 
symmetry— gypsum and washing-soda. (3) Pris- 
matic System.— Three ’/lanes of symmetry at right 
angles to each othe?*— harytes, saltpetre, and native 
sulphur. (4) PJiombohedral System .— Three planes 
of symmetry it 120° to each other— cal cite, quartz, 
and ice. (f ) Pyramidal System . — Five planes of 
symmetry-* cassiterite, zircon, and idocrase. (6) 


larly have nine planes of 
symmetry. With such 
a form as a common 





Cubic System.— Nine planes of sym metry— fluor- 
spar, galena, and alum. 

(3) Law of Rationality of Indices.— The various 
planes of crystals, as explained below, are indicated 
m the Millerian system by three numbers, which 
together /orm the symbol of the plane. Thus we 
have planes represented by 1 2 3, by 1 1 . 1, by 
1 10, &c. Now the law of rationality inserts 
that the symbol of a plane must be rejjresented by 
numbers which are rational— i.e. numbers which 
can he expressed exactly, not those like \ 2» 

&c., which can only be obtained approximately. 
Thus by the law of rationality, no plane of a crystal 
can have such a symbol asl V3 5, lv2 0, &c. 

Crystallographic Notation .— Several methods of 
representing planes of crystals by symbols are in 
use. Two of these only need he mentioned — viz. 
Miller’s notation and Naumann’s notation. In 
both systems the planes are referred to three axes 
corresponding in direction to three edges of the 
crystal. 

Let abc (fig. 3) represent parts or parameters 
cut off from ‘ three axes xyz> then in Miller’s 



z' 


Fig. 3. Fig. 4. 

The plane 1 1 1 in Miller's The plane 1 2 3 in Miller’s 
notation. notation. 


e 

system the plane 111 represents a plane which 
cuts the x axis at one-oneth of a , the y axis at 
one-oneth of b f and the 
z axis at one-oneth of c. 

Such a plane is indicated 
by pqr. The plane 12 3 
means a plane which cuts 
the x axis at one-oneth of 
a } the y axis at one-half of 
by and the z axis at one- 
third of r. Such a plane 
is represented by stn, fig. 

4. The plane 110 means 
a plane which cuts the x 
axis at one-oneth of «, the 
ff axis at one-oneth of b y Fig. 5. 

and the s axis at one- The plane 1 1 o in Miller’s 



noughth of c — i.e. does not notation, 

cut c at all, or is parallel 

to it. Such a plane is represented hy uvxs in fig. 5. 

In Naumann’s system some form is selected as 
the fundamental pyra- 
mid of the crystal, and ' 

his pyramid, which cor- 
responds to Miller’s 
form, 111, is represented 
by the letter P in all 
systems hut the cubic ( in 
this system it is called 
O) and the rhombohed- 
ral (in this system it is 
called R). Thus the Fig. (i. 

planes marked P ( fig. 6 ) a crystal with the faces marked 
form the fundamental In Naumaim’s notation. 



pyramid, the planes $P 

are those of a pyramid one-half the height, while 
the basal plane is represented hy oP or a pyramid 
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of no height, while the planes oo P represent a 
pyramid of infinite height. 

Drawing and Mapping of Crystals. — Various 
modes of representing crystals have been adopted. 
Perspective drawings are made by projecting the 
axes according to the rules of Projection (q.v.), 
then the various planes are indicated, and from 
these their intersections are known, and these 
intersections form the drawing of the crystal. 
Fig. 7 represents one octant of the form 2 11 


the sphere. These great circles correspond to the 
planes of symmetry of the cube (fig. 2) and other 
forms of the cubic system. These stereographic 
maps, as will be seen by reference to treatises on 



Fig. 7. 

Mode of drawing a crystal from projection of axes. 

drawn by this method. Some writers represent 
crystal forms by orthographic projections— that is, 
represent them in plan and front elevation. Of 
all methods, however, of representing crystals 
from measurements made with the goniometer, 
the most elegant ami convenient is that of spher- 
ical projections. Two kinds of spherical projec- 
tion are in use— viz. the gnomic and the stereo- 
graphic. Imagine a glass sphere placed within a 
crystal, as in tig. 8, and suppose the faces of the 
crystal to move parallel 

# to their original posi- 
tions until they touch the 
sphere, and where the 
faces touch let dots be 
marked on the sphere. 
Thus the face a will pro- 
duce the dot the face 
o the dot o\ and so on. 
When the sphere is thus 
marked with dots corre- 
sponding to the several 
— faces, the next thing is to 

Fig. 8. make a map of the dots 

Sphere within a crystal, in their ' proper position. 
When planes are moved If the map is to be made 

dotewe marked Ph ° re Wh ° re on tIie gnomic projection, 
the sphere is supposed 
to be placed on the paper 
on which the map is to be made, and the eve 
is then placed at the centre of the sphere. The 
various dots when projected on to the paper as 
seen by the eye placed at the qpntre of the sphere 
produce the map. If the map is to be made on 
the stereograpluc proj*ection, suppose a piece of 
glass to pass through the centre of the sphere as 
m fig. 9, and let the eye be placed touching the 
sphere at E, then the (lots as they appear on the 
glass to the eye at E form the map. Such a map 
of the crystal of fig. 8 is given in fig. 10. In the 
stereographic projection all great circles on a 
sphere are represented on the map by either straight 
lines or arcs of circles, whereas in the gnomic pro- 
jection they are represented by straight lines. The 
map (fig. 10) shows not only the position of the 
dots or poles, but also great circles passing through 




Fig. 9. 

The eye placed at E sees the dots on 
lower part of Kpliere projected on 
the plane abed. 


Fig. 10. 

Stereograph ic map of 
the crystal of fig. 
8 as obtained by 
method in tig. 9. 


the subject, convey a good deal of information 
respecting the crystals they portray. 

Planes of crystals form a zone when the inter- 
sections of the* planes (i.e. the edges) are parallel 
to eacli other. Thus, in fig. 6 the faces oP, AP, 
P, ami ocl* form a zone. Now in Miller’s notation 
these forms have the indices 00 1, 112, 111, 

1 1 0, and it will be noticed that all these symbols 
have a common ratio— thus, the first and second 
index are equal to each other. It may be shown that 
this is universally true ; hence, knowing the indices 
of a plane, we can say whether it is on a particular 
zone, or knowing that a plane lies in two zones, we 
can determine its indices. Thus, the planes 12 3, 
1 2 4, 1 2 5, \'C. , are all in one zone, as the 
symbols have the common ratio 1 : 2, and the plane 
3 4 5 cannot l>e on this zone, because its symbol 
does not contain the ratio 1:2. 

Holohedrism and Hcmihcd r ism. — Crystals which 
have all faces present as required by the law of 
symmetry are termed holohedral. Where, as is 
often the case, only one-lialf of these faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be hemihedral ; while 
if only one-fourth of the full number of faces are 
present, the crystal is said to be tetartohedral. 

Physical Crystallography. — The physical pro- 
perties of crystals have some interesting relations 
to the symmetry and form of the crystal, and 
these properties are included generally with crystal- 
lography. Thus, if in the regular system a face 
is striated or lias any peculiarity, this striation or 
peculiarity will be found on each face which is 
present by the law of symmetry. Again, most 
crystals cleave (i.e. break easily) in certain direc- 
tions, and the cleavage planes" follow the law of 
symmetry. Again, when examined by polarised 
I light, other properties of crystals in relation to 
symmetry are brought out. Thus, crystals of the 
regular system (except in a few certain cases) do 
not doubly refract light, no matter in what direc- 
tion the light is incident. With crystals of the 
rhombohedral system and the pyramidal system 
light is not doubly refracted when it falls parallel 
to the vertical axis, but in other directions it is 
doubly refracted ; while in the remaining systems 
two directions can be found in which the crystals 
of these systems do not doubly refract light, though 
they do so in all other directions. Again, heat 
is conducted differently in different systems of 
crystals. Suppose crystals turned in a lathe into 
spheres, and that the" centre is made suddenly hot, 
then in the regular system the heat spreads equally, 
and after a time the surface of the sphere is 
uniformly raised in temperature ; with other sys- 
tems the effect is different ; with the pyramidal 
and rhombohedral systems a similar experiment 
would result in the surface of the sphere being 
heated uniformly over belts corresponding to an 
equator and parallels of latitude, but the tempera- 
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ture of the different belts would be different, thus 
showing that heat is propagated in two directions 
at right angles to each other with different veloci- 
ties. With other systems more complex results 
would be obtained owing to heat being propagated 
in three directions with different velocities. 

When soluble crystals are placed in a solvent 
the faces are eaten out differently, producing 
figures termed by Herman writers 1 actzfiguren. ’ 
These figures will often indicate the symmetry of 
the crystal, and have been useful in such deter- 
mination. As physical properties generally are 
related to elasticity, Grotli states that the best 
way to define a crystal is that it is a solid body, 
the elasticity of which is the same in all parallel 
directions, but on the contrary is different in dif- 
ferent directions. 

See A Tract on Crystallography, by W. H. Miller 
(Deighton, 1863); A Treatise on Crystallography, by 
W. H. Miller (1839); Introduction to Mineralogy , by 
William Phillips (ed. by Brooke and Miller, 1852); 
Crystallography , by H. P. Gurney (S.P.C.K.); A Guide to 
the Mineral Gallery of the British Museum , by L. Fletcher 
(printed by order of the trustees); N. S. Story Maske- 
lyne, A Manual of Crystallography ( Oxford , Clarendon 
Press, 1889). In the majority of treatises on mineralogy 
a portion of the work is devoted to crystallography. 

Crystalloid is a name given by Graham to a 
class of substances which when in solution pass 
easily through membranes ; as opposed to colloids. 
Metallic salts, sugar, oxalic acid, are crystalloids. 
See Diffusion, Osmose. 

Crystallomancy, a mode of divination by 
means of transparent bodies, at one time very 
popular. A precious stone, crystal globe, or other 
transparent object was employed, but a Beryl 
(q.v.) was deemed most effective. In using it, 
the operator first muttered over it certain formulas 
of prayer, and then gave it into the hands of a 
youth or virgin— none others were pure enough to 
discern its revelations — who beheld in it the infor- 
mation required. Sometimes the wished-for know- 
ledge was conveyed by means of written characters 
on the crystal ; sometimes the spirits invoked 
appeared in the crystal to answer the questions 
asked. Dr Dee was a great adept at Crystallo- 
mancy, and two of his magic minors — cannel coal 
and smoky quartz, polished— are now in the British 
Museum. Even in the middle of the 19th century 
Lady Blessington’s ‘magic crystal’ was in great 
repute in the upper circles of London ; it figured in 
the libel case of Captain Morrison, R.N. (‘Zad- 
kiel ’), v. Sir Edward Belcher ( 1863). 

Crystal Palace* See Sydenham. 

Csaba, a town of Hungary, 7 miles S. of Bekes 
by rail. It has a trade in gram, flour, wine, hemp, 
and cattle. Pop. 32,616. 

Csanad, a village in Hungary (pop. 3000), on 
the Maros, 22 miles E. of Szegedin. 

Csardas* See Czardas. 

Csoina de Kttrfts, Alexander, a Hungarian 
traveller and philologist, lnmi 4th April 1784 in the 
Transylvanian village of Koros, was educated first 
at the college of Nagy-Enyed, and subsequently at 
Gottingen, where Eichhorn the Orientalist inspired 
him with a passion for philology. In 1819 he 
studied Slavonic in Croatia with his customary 
ardour, and next year started on his pilgrimage to 
Central Asia, finding his way in Asiatic dress with 
the most indomitable perseverance by Bagdad and 
Teheran to Bokhara, thence by Kabul and Lahore 
to Cashmere and Tibet. He soon began to devote 
himself to a study of the Tibetan language under 
the patronage of the English government. Early 
in 1827 he started on his third journey thither, and 
remained in the country for three years, completely 
absorbed in study, ami indifferent to the extreme 


cold of winter and to privation of every kind. 
Early in 1831 he arrived at Calcutta, where he 
completed his Tibetan grammar and dictionary. 
He was appointed librarian to the Asiatic Society, 
but no comforts could wean him from his love for 
travel. Ih January 1836 he started on another 
journey to Tibet, but died of fever six days after 
arriving at Darjeeling in Sikkim, 30th March 
1836, a veritable martyr to science. His Life was 
written by Dr Theodore Duka (1885), who disposed 
of the assertion so often made, that the traveller’s 
zeal, at least after the years of mere boyhood, was 
due to a devout imagination that somewhere in the 
heart of Asia it was possible still to discover the 
original home of the Magyar race. 

Csoilgrad, a town of Hungary, at the conflu- 
ence of the Theiss and the Koros, 75 miles SE. of 
Pesth. The inhabitants, 17,837 in number, are 
chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle, Ashing, 
making of wine and soap. 

Ctenoid Scales (literally, ‘comb-like’). See 
Scales. 

Ctcno'pliora ( literally, ‘comb-hearers’), a sub- 
class of Codenterates (q.v.), representing the climax 
of activity in that series of animals. Tlie Common 
Berne and Pleurobrachia are good types. Venus’ 
Girdle (Cestinn veneris ) is a well-known aberrant 
form, which has been elongated sideways to a yard 
or more in length. They are beautifully delicate, 
free-swimming marine organisms, generally globu- 
lar in form, moving by means of comb-like plates. 
These are composed of numerous agglutinated cilia, 
and disposed along eight meridional rows. The 
mouth is at one pole of the sphere, two excretory 
or anal apertures lie at the other, which also 
exhibits a sense organ and a probable steering 
mechanism usually known as the ‘ otolith.’ There 
are numerous alimentary vessels regularly disposed 
in relation to the main central cavity. In most 



cases there a fie two retractile tentacles ; the sting- 
ing cells so characteristic of Coclenterates are 
usually modified into ‘adhesive cells.’ The Oteno- 
phores are hermaphrodite, carnivorous in diet, ex- 
tremely active in habit, and often phosphorescent. 
They are connected with the veiled (Craspedote) 
medusoids by the transitional genus Ctenaria, a 
medusoid which in some ways looks like a Cteno- 
phore in the making. Some would place them 
along with Hydromedusa* rather than allow them 
the rank of a distinct sub-class. Lang has sug- 
gested the derivation of some of the lower worm- 
types from Ctenophora, but other authorities do 
not regard such a connection as at all probable. 
See Beiioe, Ccelknterates. 

€ teslas* a Greek historian of Persia, was 
private physician of Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
accompanied him in the expedition to crush the 
revolt of his brother Cyrus, 401 B.c. His Persika 
was a history of Persia in twenty-three books, 
written in the Ionic dialect, but unhappily only 
a meagre fragment can he recovered in an abridg- 
ment m Photius, and in some portions preserved 
by Diodorus and other writers. The first six books 
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contained the history of the Assyrian monarchy 
down to the foundation of the kingdom of Persia ; 
the next seven continued the history of Persia down 
to the end of the reign of Xerxes ; the remaining 
ten carried it down to 398, the year in which 
Ctesias left Persia. Ctesias compiled \m history 
from oriental sources, and it is not wonderful that 
his statements often contradict those of Herodotus. 
Of his Indika also only an abridgment by Photius 
is extant. See Gilmore’s edition of The fragments 
of the Persika ofKtcsias ( 1888). 

Ctesibius. a Greek .who flourished under 
Ptolemy Philadelphus and Euergetes, at Alex- 
andria, about 250 years B.C., and was famous for 
his inventions in mechanics. We owe to him and 
his pupil Hero Alexandrinus, the pump, the bent 
siphon, and also the discovery of the elastic force 
of air, and its application as a motive power. 

Ctesiphon, a city of Babylonia, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris and opposite Seleucia, the com- 
mon winter residence of the Parthian kings, and 
finally the capital of the Parthian kingdom. It 
was conquered by the Homans in 115 A.r>., and 
destroyed by the Arabs under Omar in 637. Its 
ruins still attest its former magnificence. 

Cuando, a name of the Chobe, a tributary of 
the Zambesi ( q . v. ). 

Cuango, or Kwango. See Congo. 

Cuba, the most westerly and largest island of 
the West Indies, and the most important colony left 
to Spain, stretches in the form of a long narrow 
crescent, convex on the north side, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Mexico, which it divides into two 
channels — the north-west, 124 miles wide, and the 
south-west, 97 J miles at its narrowest part. . Cuba is 
759 miles long from Cape Maysi on the east to Cape 
Antonio on the west, with a* breadth varying from 
27 miles to 90 miles, a coast-line of 1976 miles, and 
an area of about 45,000 sq. m., or, including adja- 
cent islands (of which the Isle of Pines is the 
largest) and bays* 46,419 sq. m. Only about one- 
third of the coast line is accessible to vessels, the 
remainder being beset by reefs and banks. The 
shores, low and flat, are liable to inundations, but 
there are numerous excellent havens. A watershed 
running length wise through the island, rises into 
mountainous heights only in the south-east, where 
are the Sierra de Maestra shooting up in the Pico 
de Tarquino to 8400 feet, and. the Sierra del 
Cobre (copper). The mountains, composed of 
granite overlaid with calcareous rocks, and con- 
taining minerals, especially cooper and iron, are 
clothed in almost perennial verdure, wooded to the 
summits. Carboniferous strata appear in the west, 
schistose rocks on the north coast. The limestone 
rocks abound in caverns, with magnificent stalac- 
tites. Mineral waters are plentiful. The rivers, 
running north and south, are navigable for only a 
few miles by small boats, but are very serviceable 
for irrigation of the plantations, and supply excel- 
lent drinking water. The climate, more temperate 
than in the other West Indian Islands, is salubrious, 
in the elevated interior, but the coasts are the 
haunt of fever and ague. No month of the year is 
free from rain, the greatest rainfall lieing in May, 
June, and July. Earthquakes are frequent in the 
east. Hurricanes, less frequent than in Jamaica, 
sometimes cause widespread desolation. A hurri- 
cane in 1846 demolished 1872 houses, and sank 216 
vessels. 

The soil of Cuba is eminently fertile, a large 
part still covered with virgin forest containing 
magnificent mahogany, cedar, ebony, ironwood, 
dyewoods, and pine. The vegetation of Cuba 
also includes lignum-vitee, tamarind, palms, ferns, 
lianas, &c. Among the cultivated products are 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cacao, rice, maize, cotton, 


esculent roots, and tropical fruits. Among the ani- 
mals are a species of tail-less rat peculiar to Cuba, 
great abundance of birds, including the mocking- 
bird, a species of vulture (valuable as a scavenger), 
woodpecker, partridge, flamingo, albatross. Of 
noxious animals there are the crocodile, scorpion, 
and mosquitoes. The rivers and seas are well 
stocked with fish, the turtle abounding in the 
shallows and sandy places of the beach. 

Sugar, for which soil and climate are peculiarly 
favourable, lias long been the chief product of 
Cuba, though it has for some time been suffering 
from the low prices. The total production of 
sugar in 1887’ was 626,420 tons; in 1888, 647,861 
tons. About nine- tenths of the sugar, and nearly 
all the molasses, is exported to the United States. 
Of tobacco of excellent quality, the yield is about 

300.000 bales annually. In 1886 the export of 
tobacco was 181,353 bales, besides 187,941,000 
cigars. The mining industry of Cuba has as 
yet received little attention* "The ‘ Jurugua Iron 
Company,’ formed in 1883, exported to the United 
States in 1884, 22,000 tons of iron ore ; and in 1886, 

110.000 tons. In 1888, according to a British con- 
sular report, this export had risen to 20,000 tons a 
month. The ore contains 70 per cent, of pure 
metal. There are some 1600 sugar plantations in 
Cuba, 8500 tobacco plantations, and 700 coffee 
plantations. The total imports into Cuba in 1886 
are estimated at 57,000,000 pesos or dollars, and 
the exports at 80,000,000. 

According to De las Penas, author of the large 
map of the island (Havana, 1881), the population 
in 1879 amounted to about 1,500,000, of whom 

975. 000 were Spaniards and Creoles, 9300 foreigners, 

40.000 coolies and other Asiatics, while there were 

445.000 negroes and nmlattoes, of whom 269,000 
were free. In Cuba there are about 1000 miles of 
railway, and 2810 of telegraph wire. The principal 
towns, Havana (q.v., the capital, with 250,000 
inhabitants), Puerto Principe, Santiago, Nuevitas, 
anil Cienfuegos, are united by railway. Havana, 
with magnificent harbour, lias a royal university ; 
and Santiago has a gymnasium and a seminary. 

Judicially the island is divided into twenty -six 
districts, over each of which is an ‘ alcalde mayor ’ 
or judge, having under him local judges. The 
superior tribunal at Havana, ‘the Real Aiuliencia,’ 
is also a council of state which the captain-general 
consults in all difficult matters of administration. 
The captain-general, holding office for three to five 
years with a fixed salary of £10,000 per annum, 
is at once highest military and civil commander. 
There are thirty-one political districts, each of 
which has its ayuntamiento or town-council. The 
established religion is Catholic, and the ecclesias- 
tical government consists of the archbishopric of 
Cuba and the bishopric of Havana. All state 
offices, from the highest to the lowest, are held by 
Spaniards from Spain. 

Cuba, spoken of as the ‘Queen of the Antilles,’ 
was first discovered by Columbus in 1492, the 
discoverer calling it * the most beautiful land that 
eyes ever beheld.’ It was first settled by Spaniards 
at Baracoa in 1511. Havana, first settled in 1519, 
was reduced to ashes by the French in 1538, and 
again in 1554. For about one and a half centuries 
Cuba was in constant danger from French, English, 
Dutch, and West Indian filibusters. In 1762 the 
English under Lord Albemarle (q.v.) took Havana, 
which, however, was by the Treaty of Paris next 
year restored to Spain. Hitherto the whole Spanish 
trade with the colonies had been in the lianas of a 
single privileged company. During the ten months’ 
English occupation, Havana, open to free trade, 
showed in its port, instead of ten to twelve ships 
yearly as formerly, more than one thousand, and 
agriculture made rapid progress. In 1818 Cuba 
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was opened to the trade and whipping of all the 
world, and for some years reached a prosperity 
surpassing that of the palmiest days of any other 
West Indian colony. In 1848 and subsequently 
proposals have been made in the United States 
ior the acquisition from Spain of this fertile 
and happily situated island. The American war 
destroying for the time the. production of sugar in 
the southern states, Cuba came in for the inherit- 
ance of the sugar industry. The Spanish revolution 
of 1868 called forth a revolutionary movement in 
Cuba which was not suppressed till 1878, leaving 
Cuba with its resources in large part destroyed, 
and saddled with a heavy burden of debt. In 1870 
the Madrid ministry passed a law, which, however, 
remained a dead -letter, freeing every slave at the 
age of sixty, and all the future offspring of slaves. 
A law for the gradual addition of slavery was 
passed by the Spanish cortes in 1879, and a law 
passed in 1886 abolished slavery absolutely. 

See Pearl of the Antilles, by A. Gallenga (Lond. 1873), 
and by W. Goodman (1873); Die Wirthschaftliche Lage 
Cabas, by De Larrinaga (Leip. 1881); Cuba with 
Pen and Pencil, by Sam. Hazard (bond. 1873): Cuba 
Past and Present , by M. M. Ballou (Boston, 1885) ; The 
West Indies , by C. H. Eden ( Lond. 1880 ). 

Cubango, a river of central Southern Africa, 
which rises in the Benguela country, and, under 
the name of Tonke, falls into Lake Ngami (q.v.). 

Cube, a solid bounded by six equal square faces, 
opposite pairs of which are parallel ; the three 
edges meeting at any point being at right angles 
to one another. It is a form of frequent occur- 
rence in nature, especially among crystals (see 
Crystallography). In arithmetic, the cube of 
a number is the product of its multiplication three 
times by itself. This use of the term arises from 
the circumstance that the solid contents of a cul>e 
may be expressed by the third power of the number 
which expresses the length of one of its edges. 
Thus, if the edge of a cube be a line of 4 inches, its 
solid content is 64 cubic inches. Conversely, the 
cube root of a number is that numl>er which, multi- 

{ died three times by itself, produces the first num- 
)er. For the cube root, see Involution and 
Hoot. See also Doubling the Cube. 

Cubebs. or Cubeb Pepper, the dried berries 
of Piper Vilhelm , a climbing shrub, a native of 
Sumatra, Java, and Southern Borneo. The berries 
are about ^tli of an inch in diameter, and are 
furnished with a thin stalk a little longer than the 
berry itself. The fruits of other species of Piper 
are sometimes substituted for the true 'cubeb, such 
as those of Piper longum, &c., but in general the 
stalks of these substitutes are either wanting or are 
less than the length of the berry. Although Known 
to the Arabs in the middle ages, and used in 
medicine as well as in cuUnary art, cubebs fell 
gradually into disuse, till at the beginning of this 
century all reference to it was omitted in medical 
books, and its importation into Britain ceased 
entirely. It is again, however, coming into use. 
As a stomachic and carminative in indigestion it 
lias a certain value, while in piles and in sore 
throats its administration is attended with benefit. 

Cubebs contains a volatile oil, a crystalline sub- 
stance called cuhebin , and resinous bodies, one of 
which is cubebic acid. The cuhebin is inactive, 
while the volatile oil is not believed to have the 
full virtue of the cubelis. It enters, however, into 
the composition of a well-known voice lozenge, to 
which it imparts highly stimulating properties. 
The diuretic properties are held by some to be 
entirely due to the resinous bodies, hut on this 
point there is difference of opinion. The dose of 
powdered cubebs is from one to three drachms, 
that of the volatile oil ten drops, and of the 
oleoresin five to thirty drops. 


Cubic Equations. A cubic equation in a 
given quantity is an equation in which the highest 
exponent of that quantity in any term is 3. 
Every such equation can be reduced to the form 
x* + px + q = 0, where x is the variable and p and 
q are constants. Every equation of this form has 
three roots, all of which may be real, or one may 
be real and two imaginary. An equation contain- 
ing any number of variables in which the greatest 
sum of the exponents of the variables in any term 
is 3 is called a cubic equation. Thus x*y + 5y* 
+ 6 = 0 and xyz -f z 1 = 0 are cubic equations in a?, 
y , and x, y, z respectively. See Equations. 

Cubit (Lat. cuUtus , ‘fore-arm’), a Roman 
measure of length, supposed to equal the length 
of the fore-arm from the elbow to the tip of the 
middle finger. It was 1J Roman feet ( 17 $ English 
inches). The English cubit is 14 English feet. 
The cubit of Scripture is generally estimated at 
22 inches. 

Cubitt. Sir William* engineer, bom at Dil- 
ham, in Norfolk, in 1785, was a miller, cabinet- 
maker, and millwright until 1812, when he became 
chief-engineer in Messrs Ransome’s works at Ips- 
wich, where he was a partner from 1821 to 1826. 
In 1823 he joined the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and removing to London, was afterwards engaged 
in most of the public undertakings of his day. The 
improvement of the Severn and of Boulogne port, 
the Bute docks at Cardiff, and the water-works for 
Berlin are among his works. He also invented 
the treadmill, and constructed the South-Eastern 
Railway; ana for his services in connection with 
the erection of the Great Exhibition buildings he 
was knighted in 1851. He died 13th October 1861. 
Cucking-stool. See Ducking-stool. 

Cuckoo (Cue ul its), a well-known genus of birds 
in the order Coccygomorphfe, or, according to 
others, Picaiiie, and type of a large family (Cucu- 
Jichr ). The common cuckoo ( Cue ill us can dr us) is a 
widely distributed bird, breeding in summer in the 
northern parts of Europe and Asia, and migrating 
in winter to Africa, as far as the Cape, or to India. 
It is best known for the * coo-coo * cry with which 
it announces its arrival and that of spring, and for 
its habit of utilising for its own family the nests 
and the brooding of other birds. The cuckoo is 
slightly over a foot in length ; the bill is as long as 
the head, slender and slightly curved ; the wings 
are long and . pointed ; the tail is also long and 
rounded ; the, Upper part of the shank is feathered. 
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The upper surface is ashen gray, the belly and legs 
are whitish with undulating transverse brown lines, . 
the tail is spotted with white above, and the loot of 
the bill and the feet are yellow. The young birds 
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are blackish, and mottled with yellow and gray. 
A reddish variety occasionally occurs. The bird 
arrives in North Europe in April or May, and 
leaves again in August or September. Its cheerful 
call ceases to be heard about the middle of June. 
Predominantly an arboreal bird, it is rate in tree- 
less districts. Each cuckoo seems jealously to 
‘preserve* a certain territory for itself. Like the 
other species of Cuculus, it is a shy, restless, un- 
social bird. It is extremely valuable on account 
of its insatiable appetite for caterpillars. The 
hairy forms are especially delighted in, and the 
indigestible hairs form a felt-like coating in the 
stomach. The female lays its eggs singly (some- 
times to the number of eight), each in the nest of 
some suitable bird, choosing such as feed their own 
young on insects— -in order of preference, hedge- 
sparrow, water- wagtail, titlark, yellow-hammer, 
green linnet, and whin-chat. The young cuckoo, 

< unconsciously reared by its foster-parents, manages 
to secure the bulk of the food-supply, and in the 
struggle for existence completely monopolises the 
nest, ousting the rightful brood. Stories of the 
ungrateful young bird devouring its foster-parent 
are entirely mythical. Nor has it been shown that 
the adult ever sucks the eggs of other birds. The 
males greatly outnumber the females. The latter 
have somewhat darker feathers, and a somewhat 
less emphatic note. The males are said to be very 
passionate in their love-making, but there is no 
regular pairing or continued attachment. The 
musical interval between the cuckoo’s two notes is 
not uniform, and varies from a minor to a major 
third (the latter being that adopted in Beethoven’s 
reproduction ). See Nature , vol. xxxvi. p. 344. 

The genus Cuculus includes about a score of 
other species, restricted to the eastern hemisphere. 
In the same family as the true cuckoos are several 
important genera : The Honey -guide ( Indicator), of 
Ethiopian distribution, feeding chiefly on wild bees, 
and directing attention to their nests ; the Golden 
Cuckoo ( Chrysococcy x ) ; the Jay -cuckoo (Coc- 
cystes), utilising the nests of crows and magpies ; 
Eudynamis, of similar habit ; Scythrops, a very large 
form in Australia, New Guinea, and the Celebes ; 
the swift 4 Road-runner * or ‘ Ground Cuckoo ’ 
(Geococcyx), of California; the grub-eating Ani- 
bird ( Crotopliaga, q. v. ) ; the Coucal or Spurred 
Cuckoo (Centropus), with the claw of the inner toe 
prolonged into a great spur. An East African 
cuckoo (Tepe-tepe) is a delightful song-bird. The 
American Cuckoo ( Coccyzus americanm ) is par- 
ticularly interesting, since it makes but a very 
rudimentary nest, has a very irregular way of lay- 
ing, and exhibits an unnatural indifference to its 
young. Its egg is occasionally found in the nest 
of otner birds. These facts, according to Bur- 
roughs, raise the question whether the American 
cuckoo 4 is slowly relapsing into the habit of the 
European species, which always foists its egg upon 
other birds ; or whether, on the other hand, it be 
not mending its manners in this respect. * 

■The parasitic habit of our common cuckoo 
demands further attention, as one of the strangest 
of bird habits. The facts, which are very hard to 
explain, may be thus summarised : ( 1 ) t’he habit 
of utilising the nests and brooding patience of 
other birds is not common to the genus. It is also 
the practice of an Australian species, and of some 
related genera, and is occasionally exhibited by the 
American representative. Professor Newton notes 
that a few of our common birds, 4 whether by mis- 
take or stupidity, not unfrequently lay their eggs 
in the nests of others. ’ In the genus Molothrus, 
allied to starlings, and far separated from cuckoos, 
the various species exhibit a gradual perfecting ( if 
we may use the term in such a connection ) of the 
parasitic habit. (2) The modus operandi of the 


habit is usually os follows : The cuckoo selects the 
nest of an insect-eating bird, much smaller than 
herself, and often with eggs approximately like her 
own. Into this, say of a hedge-sparrow, she lifts 
her egg with her bill, having previously laid it upon 
the ground. After an interval of two or three 
days, she repeats the process in another nest. The 
hedge-sparrow or other bird, all unaware apparently 
of what has happened, sits on the cuckoo-egg along 
with her own. The young cuckoo is generally 
hatched first, and is restless and uneasy until it has 
got rid of the other eggs or young birds. This it 
does with considerable exertion, and sometimes 
with a real struggle, by lifting the living burden 
upon its back ana throwing it over the side of the 
nest. Thereafter it remains sole though wrongful 
possessor, and is reared in peace. (3) Among the 
facts which make the habit a success, the following 
should be noted. The relatively small size of the 
cuckoo’s egg is striking. 4 The egg of the cuckoo 
is not any larger than that of the skylark, although 
an adult cuckoo is four times the size of an adult 
skylark.’ This makes the duping of the small 
birds easier, if, indeed, they have any suspicions. 
The laying of the e<jg in a small bird’s nest makes 
the ousting work of the young cuckoo an easier 
task. In many cases, as already noted, the cuckoo’s 
egg is coloured approximately like those of the 
victimised foster-parent. Till the young cuckoo is 
about twelve days old, when the disposition for 
turning out its companions begins, according to 
Jenner, to decline, its broad back has a curious 
depression in the middle. The presence of this 
cavity makes it easier for the restless and still 
sightless nestling to bear up and toss over the eggs 
or young birds which interfere with its desire for 
sole possession. (4) The advantage to the young 
bird, which earns by its exertions plenty of growing- 
room and an extra portion of food, is obvious 
enough. The individual parent is also saved both 
time and trouble, as well as all the patient sacrifice 
of brooding. Jenner has pointed out that the 
advantage to the species is probably this, that by 
leaving their eggs to other birds to incubate, the 
cuckoos are able to have a numerous progeny 
reared in the short period of their stay in northern 
Europe. Or, to put it in another way, the para- 
sitic habit enables the cuckoos to migrate earlier. 
Hence Darwin believed the constant parasitic 
habit of our cuckoo to have been derived from 
its occasional occurrence (as in the American 
form) through the action of natural selection. 
Those cuckoos which fell in with the trick suc- 
ceeded better than their neighbours, till gradually 
only those survived in whom the trick had become 
habitual. 

It is interesting in this connection to note the 
occasional reversion of a cuckoo to parental re- 

r nsibilities. Mr Romanes lias given a detailed 
mssion of the subject in his work on Animal 
Intelligence , and also comes to the conclusion that 
4 we are justified in setting down the instinct to the 
creating influence of natural selection.’ It ought 
not, however, to be overlooked that all the cuckoos 
are solitary, unsocial birds; that the American 
genus is said to be immorally uninterested in the 
fate of the young ; that the species of Molothrus, 
which has most completely developed the parasitic 
habit, is extremely careless about the brood, and 
often drops its eggs on the bare ground. The habit 
may be regarded not so much as requiring special 
explanation, as an expression of a general constitu- 
tion or habit of life. Brehin describes the cuckoo 
as a greedy, discontented, ill-conditioned, passion- 
ate, in short, decidedly unamiable bird. It seems 
plausible, therefore, to suggest that one dominant 
4 physiological tendency ’ or mood shows itself in 
the restless selfishness of the nestling, in the 
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jealous, solitary individualism of the adult, in the 
preponderance of males, in the very note, in the 
relatively small size of the egg, and in the parasitic 
habit as the most striking outcrop. 

The folklore of the cuckoo is almost inexhaust- 
ible in every country of Europe. It has the gift of 
prophecy as the herald of spring and of long life, 
the prelude of storms, of prosperity, and of speedy 
marriage to maidens. Countless superstitions, and 
those of the most varied character, are connected 
with its origin, the cause of its cry, its winter trans- 
formation into a hawk, as well as with the first 
hearing of its call, the hearer’s occupation at the 
moment, and the direction from which it comes ; 
while as many proverbs play upon the monotony of 
its note, its supposed stupidity, and its obvious 
connection with cuckoldom, from its habit of 
depositing its offspring with alien parents. It 
has only been by a strange transference of meaning 
that the name coca or cuckold has been transferred 
from the paramour to the unsuspicious husband, 
unless cuckold means, as explained by Littrd, one 
who has been cuckoo-cd or treated after the manner 
of the cuckoo. The earliest English song extant 
(13th century) is an expression of the joyousness 
of the first cuckoo-call. 

For details of Cuckoo folklore, see Mannhardt in the 
ZeiUchrift filr Deutsche Mytholoyie , vol iii. pp. 209- 
298 ; James Hardy’s ‘ Popular History of the Cuckoo,’ in 
Part II. (1879) of The Folklore Record ; and Swainson’s 
Folklore of British Birds (188G). 

Cuckoo-flower. See Chess. 

Cuckoo-pint. See Arum. 

Cuckoo Spit. See Froth-fly. 

Cucumber ( Cn'cumis ), a genus of Cucurbit- 
acea*. The Common Cucumber ( C. satwus), dis- 
tinguished by heart-shaped, acuminatelv pent- 
angular leaves, which are rough with hairs 



Common Cucumber ( Cucumis sativus) : 
a, fruit- 


approaching to bristles, and oblong fruit, is a 
native of the middle and south of Asia, and has 
been cultivated from the earliest times. Its fruit 
forms an important article of food in its native 
regions, the south of Europe, &c. , and an esteemed 
delicacy in colder countries, where it is produced 
by the aid of artificial heat. Many varieties are 
in cultivation, with fruit from 4 inches to 2 feet 
long, rough, smooth, «S:c. Young cucumbers are 
much used for pickling, and are called gherkins ; 
a small fruiting variety is selected for this purpose. 
The cucumber is cultivated in fields even in the 
south of England, for the supply of the London 


market; but in all parts of Britain the plants 
required for the purpose of growing either in the 
open or under glass must be reared in a hotbed in 
spring. In the northern parts it can only be suc- 
cessfully cultivated in frames during summer. A 
large trfyle is now done in winter crops of cucum- 
bers, which are grown in well-heated, specially con- 
structed glass-houses. In many parts or the United 
States it will, if planted late enough to escape the 
frosts, grow well with almost no care. But it 
requires rich soil, much moisture, and heat. To 
this genus belong other species valued for their 
edible or ornamental fruit, but all that are popu- 
larly named cucumber are not properly Cucumis, 
but merely species or varieties belonging to 
allied genera. Dudaim ( C. Dudaim ) is a highly 
fragrant, handsome fruit, with insipid flavour 
and flaccid llesh, often grown in this country by 
gardeners under the name, Queen Anne's Pocket 
melon , simply for its attractive appearance, the 
fruit being about the size of an ordinary orange, 
and beautifully barred .with green and orange or 
deep orange-red. (Dudaim is the Hebrew name 
rendered Mandrake in Scripture.) Connemon is 
the fruit of C. conomon, which is grown every- 
where in Japan, and preserved anil sold as an 
article of food. C. augurict , a West Indian species, 
with fruit about the size and shape of a pullet’s 
egg, is esteemed as an ingredient in soups, and is 
also eaten raw, but considered inferior in that state 
to the common cucumber. The Snake Cucumber 
( C. flex U 08 us} has fruit of great length which is 
eaten either pickled or raw, and has similar qualities 
to the common cucumber. A number of species of 
Cucurbitacece are natives of the United States, but 
they are all of small economic importance. For 
other representatives of the natural order Cucur- 
bitaceie, see Colocynth, Elaterium, Melon, 
&c. See, too, May’s Cucumber Culture (1880). 

Cucurbita'cea*, aft important order of corolli- 
floral dicotyledons, of which the 500 species 
are mostly herbaceous climbers, inhabiting the 
warmer regions of the globe ; only one, the Com- 
mon Bryony (q.v.), reaching the south of England. 
The’ young shoots ami leaves of many species are 
used as potherbs, ami the persistent rhizomes or 
roots of others are sometimes esteemed on account 
of their store of starch. Acridity, however, is a 
common characteristic of the order; and Bryony, 
Elaterium, and especially Colocynth (q.v.), are of 
old medicinal' repute. But the central importance 
of the order is due to the characteristic fruit, which 
is technically kndwn as a pepo, but which may be 
regarded as a large and many-seeded terry, with 
its more or less succulent pulp protected by a hard- 
ened wall. The many specific and varietal forms 
are known as Cucumbers, Melons, Gourds, Pump- 
kins, Squashes, Vegetable-marrows, Bottle-gourds, 
&c., and are described under separate articles. 
The seeds of some species are medicinal, others 
edible, while the fibre-vascular skeleton of the 
fruit of an Egyptian species of Lufla (loofah) is 
i familiar adjunct of the bathroom. 

Cucuta, San Josti de, a town in the Colom- 
bian department of Santander, on the Rio Zulia, 35 
miles S. of Puerto Villamizar by rail. It is the 
third commercial town of the republic,* a centre of 
coffee and cacao cultivation. It was destroyed by 
earthquake in 1875, but has teen well rebuilt. 
Pop. 13,000.— Rosario de CticuTA, to the SE., 
was the seat of the first Colombian congress in 
1821, and the birthplace of the patriot General 
Santander ( 1792-1840). It has large plantations of 
coffee and cacao. Pop. 6000. 

Cud, the sodden bolus of hastily swallowed 
fodder which ruminants drive from their paunch 
and honeycomb stomach back again into the 
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mouth. There the cud is leisurely chewed, and 
the semifluid result passes down again into the 
stomach, usually into the manyplies. One bolus 
is driven upwards after another until the greater 
part of the cropped herbage has been chewed. See 
Ruminants. 

Cudbear* The lichens from which, and the 

S rocess by which, this dyestuff* is obtained, are 
escribed under the head Archil, cudbear being 


where Gnavhalium poiycephcdum has some repute 
in domestic medicine. 

Cudworth. Ralph, the chief figure in the 
group of 4 Cambridge Platonists,’ was born in 1617 
at Aller, in Somersetshire, and admitted pensioner 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, in 1632. He 
graduated B.A. in 1635 and M.A. in 1639, and was i 
in the same year elected fellow of his college, 
where he became a popular tutor. In 1645 he was 


simply archil paste dried and ground. It is very appointed by parliament Master of Clare Hall, and 
nseful to the wool-dyer for producing, in con- in the same year regius professor of Hebrew. In 
junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 1650 he was presented to the college living of 
colouring materials, rich shades of brown and North Cadbury, in Somersetshire, and in 1654 was 
chocolate. The preparation of archil, known as elected Master of Christ’s College, an appointment 
French purple, was used for a short time in calico- the confirmation of which at the Restoration liis 


junction with indigo, logwood, fustic, and other 
colouring materials, rich shades of brown and 
chocolate. The preparation of archil, known as 
French purple, was used for a short time in calico- 
printing, and produced fine and delicate shades of 
purple, but its employment for tin's purpose ceased 
soon after the introduction of aniline mauve as a 
dyestuff. The ancient Cretan purple was probably 
obtained .from the same source as archil. The name 
cudbear is a corruption of Ciithbcrt , and is derived 
from that of Dr Cuthbert Gordon, under whose 
management the manufacture of this dyestuff was 
begun in Leith about the year 1777, by Mr 
Macintosh of Glasgow. 

Cuddalore ( Kiulalnr or Guduhir ), the chief 
town in South Arcot, Madras, on the Coromandel 
or east coast of Hindustan. It is situated on a 
backwater formed by the confluent estuaries of 
two rivers, 16 miles S. of Pondicherry, and 127 
S. of Madras by rail. It has a large trade by 
land with Madras in oils, indigo, and sugar, and 
exports grain by sea. Though the river itself is 
silted up, and admits only native craft, yet there is 
good anchorage off-shore at the distance of a mile 
and a half. Cuddalore was at one time a place 
of great strength ; ami in that respect it was 
frequently an object of contention in the wars 
which, during the later half of the 18th century, 
so long desolated this neighbourhood. In 1758 it 
was taken by the French from the British, who 
had held it for 77 years ; and was finally ceded to 
the British in 1785. Pop. ( 1881 ) 43,545. j 

Cmldaimll, a town in the province, and 161 
miles N W. by rail of the city, of Madras. It stands, 
at the height of 507 feet above the sea, near the 
south bank of the northern Pennar, which flows 
into the Bay of Bengal. Till 1868 it was a military 
cantonment. Pop. (1881) 18,982.— The district of 
Cuddapah, partly lowland and partly highland, 
has an area of 8745 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 
1,121,038. It has been British since 1800. 

^ Cllddesden, a village of Oxfordshire, 6 miles 
ESE. of Oxford. Here is the palace of the bishops 
of Oxford, rebuilt by Bishop Fell in 1679, with a 
chapel added in 1846 by Bishop Wilberforce, to 
whom the adjoining theological college ( 1854 ) also 
owes its existence. The church is a fine old cruci- 
form building. 

Cuddy was the name first applied in East India 
. trading shins to a cabin under the poop, where the 
men messed and slept. The same name was after- 
wards given to the only cabin in very small vessels, 
and sometimes to the cooking-room. 

Cudweed, the popular name of many small 
wconspicfiotis species of composite weeds of the 
genera Gnaphahum, Filago, and Antennaria, the 
stems and leaves of which are more or less covered 
with a whitish cottony down. The heads of the 


acquiescence with the rule of the Commonwealth 
di<f not prevent. In 1662 he was presented by 
Archbishop Sheldon to the rectory of Ashwelf, 
Hertfordshire; and in 1678 he was installed pre- 
bendary of Gloucester. He died at Christ’s College, 
.July 26, 1688. His daughter Damaris, who became 
the second wife of Sir Francis Matcham of Oates, in* 
Essex, was a friend of Locke, and herself wrote a 
well- reasoned Discourse concerning the Love of God 
(1696). 

Cudworth’s great work, entitled The True Intel - 
factual System of the U?iivet'sc , was published in 1678. 
It is a learned, ample, and discursive work, singu- 
larly large-minded and sagacious; but its logical 
consistency as a consecutive argument is somewhat 
marred by discussions on such subjects as the true 
meaning of the pagan mythology, and the relation 
of the Platonic ana Christian trinities. Its aim was 
to establish the reality of a supreme divine Intelli- 

f ence against the materialism of Democritus and 
Ipicurus, the ‘atheism of atomicism ; ’ to vindicate 
the eternal reality of moral ideas against the old 
nominalists and their successors ; and to prove the 
reality of moral freedom and responsibility in man 
as against pantheistic naturism and stoicism. The 
only basis for a philosophy of religion rests on the 
conception of man as a free moral subject, capable 
of choosing good or evil. The portentous eruaition 
of this famous treatise, and the redundant fullness 
of its endless digressions, with its strange Alex- 
andrian amalgamation of fancy and speculation, 
have tended to obscure its real merits. Perhaps 
its most honourable distinction is the marvel- 
lously honest and impartial statement of the 
best arguments of his antagonists, which, indeed, 

| laid him open to the charge of having fallen into 
the same heresy with Milton and with Clarke, 
and even into atheism, simply for being just to 
the arguments of atheistic "writers. ‘He has 
raised,’ says Dryden, ‘such strong objections 
against the being of a God and Providence that 
many think he has not answered them ’ — ‘ the 
common fate,’ adds Shaftesbury, ‘of those who 
dare to appear fair authors.’ 

Cudworth’s admirable sermon, preached before 
the House of Commons in 1647, shows the best 
features of that much-abused Latitudinarian school 
to which he belonged, and, says Mackintosh, ‘ may 
be compared even to Taylor {Liberty of Prophesy- 
iiig, published the same year) in charity, piety, 
and the most liberal toleration.’ In its insistence 
upon the co-ordinate relativity of all knowledge, 
and the connection of religion with life and 
morality, the author lays down a sound basis for 
a harmony between philosophy and religion, be- 
tween reason and faith. Many of Cudworth’s 


flowers consist, w great part, of dry involucral MSS. still lie unprinted. His Treatise concerning 
scales, and may lie kept for a long time without Eternal and Immutable Morality was published 
undergoing much apparent change, so that they by Bishop Chandler in 1731, and is a contribution 
may be reckoned among Everlasting Flowers of real value to ethics. See vol. ii. of Tulloch’s 
{q.v.), ArUennaria dtoica (also called Cat’s-foot) Rational Theology in England in the XVIL Cen - 
is very frequent m dry mountain-pastures. All the tury (1872), and vol. ii. of Dr Martine&u’s Types 
three genera are represented in the United States, of Ethical Theory ( 1885). 
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Cuenca, a picturesque decayed city of Spain, 
85 miles EsE. of Madrid. It stands on a rocky 
hill-girt eminence, 2960 feet above the sea-level, 
at the confluence of the Jucar and Huecar — the 
latter spanned by the noble bridge of San Pablo 
(1523), 150 feet high and 350 long. Of Moorish 
origin, Cuenca has narrow, crooked streets, and a 
very interesting cathedral (1177-1669). Pop. 7549. 
—Cuenca gives name to a mountainous, well- 
watered province, yielding excellent timber, honey, 
wine, and grain, with good pasture, and various 
minerals, including iron, coal, copper, and silver, 
Area, 6726 miles. Pop. ( 1886 ) 242,809. 

Cuenca, a city of Ecuador, on the Rio Paute, 
190 miles SSW. of Quito, stands on a fertile table- 
land, 8469 feet above the sea, and enjoys a per- 
petual spring, with a mean temperature of 58 J F. 
its streets are wide, and several canals intersect 
the town ; the principal buildings are the cathedral 
and high school. There is some trade in cheese 
and grain, and manufactures of hats, woollens, 

* earthenware, and candied fruits. Pop. (including 
the Ejido, or Indian quarter) 30,000. 

Cuernawica, capital of the Mexican state 
Morelos, lies in a lovely and fruitful valley, about 
40 miles S. of Mexico city. It has a church built 
by Cortes, ail agricultural school, and refineries of 
sugar and. brandy. Pop. 17,000. Near by is the 
famed teocalli of Xocliicalco, with five terraces. 

Cuevas tie Vera, a town in the Spanish 
province of Almeria, situated on the Almanzora. 
It has an old Moorish castle, and a considerable 
industry in connection with the silver-mines of the 
neighbouring Sierra Almagrera. Pop. 20,644. 

Cufic. See Kufic. 

Ctli BoitO ? ( ‘ for whose advantage ?’),a Latin 
phrase not infrequent in Cicero and elsewhere, and 
very common in modern newspaper English, usually 
in a somewhat erroneous sense, as if equivalent in 
meaning to * what ’s the good ? ’ 

Cuirass. See Breastplate, Armour. 

Cuirassiers are heavy cavalry wearing the 
* cuirass ’ and helmet. They represent the troopers 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, who were similarly 
protected. In the British army no regiments are 
officially styled cuirassiers, but the two regiments 
of Life Guards and the Royal Horse Guards were 
given steel cuirasses in 1821, which, however, they 
do not wear on active service. The price of one 
is £3, 6s. See Guards. There are twelve cuir- 
assier regiments in the German army, the cuirass 
being of white metal with a brass plate. The 
French have also twelve regiments of cuirassiers, 
having steel cuirasses with a brass plate. Russia 
lias four regiments of cuirassiers, whose cuirass 
of iron, with a thin layer of copper, weighs 30 
lb. From 13J to 16 lb. is the weight of those of 
other armies. Napoleon III. at. one time main- 
tained a bodyguard of cuirassiers, called ‘ Cent- 


gardes,’ who wore cuirasses of aluminium, much 
lighter than steel ones, but, like them, not proof 
against a rifle-bullet striking them directly. 

. Cujacius, properly Jacques de Cujas or 
Cujaus, jurist, bora in 1522, was the son of a 
tanner of Toulouse. After studying law, he lec- 
tured on the Institutes at Cahors, Bourges, and 
Valence (1554-67); lived at Turin and Grenoble; 
and after repeated changes, finally settled in 1577 
as professor at Bourges, where he resided till his 
death, October 4, 1590. His great reputation as a 
jurist was founded on a lucid exposition of Roman 
law, based on conscientious study of the original 
authorities. He had in his library 500 MSS. on 
Roman law, and by his emendations contributed 
greatly to remove the obscurities of jurisprudence. 

^ A complete collection of his works was edited by 


Fabrot (10 vols. Paris, 1658), and has since 
frequently republished— as at Turin in 1874 (9 
See Spangenoerg’s Cujacius (1822). ;./ 

Culdees, or Keldees (Celt. Ceile De, ‘a oom^ 
panion of God ; * Lat. Colidei , Culdet, Called W*. 
Keldei , Kfiledei), the name given to an ancient 
order of ecclesiastics with monasteries in Scotland, 
and Ireland, those in the former country being 
best known. In England and Wales only two. 
instances of their occurrence seem to be authentic 
cated— the first, where the canons of St Peter’s at 
York were called Culdees in the reign of Athel* 
stan (924-31), and the second, where 1 Giraldus 
Cambrensis, writing about 1190, describes the 
island of Bordsey on the coast of Carnarvon as 
inhabited by 4 most devout monks called celibates 
or Culdees . r 

The origin and early history of these bodies is 
involved in almost hopeless obscurity. The name 
is not mentioned in the works of Adanman, Eddi, 
or Bede, and makes its first appearance only about 
the 8th century. The conclusion at which Dr 
Skene arrives is ‘ that the Culdees originally 
sprang from that ascetic order who adopted a 
solitary service of God in an isolated cell as the 
highest form of religious life, and who were termed 
Deicolcc; that they then became associated in 
communities of anchorites or hermits; that they 
were clerics, and might be called monks, but only 
in the sense that anchorites were monks; that 
they made their appearance in the eastern districts 
of Scotland at thfe same time as the secular clergy 
were introduced’, , and succeeded the Columban 
monks, who baa been driven across the great 
mountain-range of Dramalban, the western fron- 
tier of the Pictish kingdom ; and that they were 
finally brought under the canonical rule along 
with the secular clergy.’ 

When the Culdees appear clearly in history in 
the 12th century each monastery was evidently an 
independent community, connected with the others 
by no ties whatever, and owning no control except 
that of itH own' abbot, in this and other respects 
resembling the secular canons or monastic ‘families’ 
of England, Ireland, and the Continent in the 11th 
century. The . monasteries seem indeed to have 
undergone a similar secularising process to that 
which took place < in the Northumbrian Church 
after the withdrawal of the Columban clergy, 
when, according to Bede, false monks, under pre- 
text of' founding, monasteries, purchased for them- 
selves territories’, and caused * these to be assigned 
to them by rOyal edicts for an hereditary posses- 
sion/ There seem to have been at this period two 
sections in each. community, one still performing 
divine service and other religious duties per- 
taining properly to the body ; while the other nad 
become thoroughly lay, anti so free from monastic 


what passed in ywie 12th, the Culdees of Dunkeld 
were all married ; but, like the priests of the Greek 
Chprch, lived apart from their wives during their 
period of service at the altar. 

According to the records of the see of St Andrews, 
the state of the Culdee monastery there (and it 
may probably be taken as typical of all the rest) . 
was in the middle of the 12th century far m>m satis- 
factory. They tell that there were thirteen Cul- 
dees holding their office by hereditary tenure, and 
living rather according to their own pleasure and 
the traditions of men, than after the rules of 
the holy fathers ; that some few things of little 
importance they possessed in common; that the 
rest, including what was of most value, they held 
as their private property, each enjoying what he 
got from relatives and kinsmen, or from the benevo- 
lence granted on the tenure of pure friendship, or 
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otherwise; that after they became Culdees they 
were forbidden to have their wives in their houses, 
or any other women of whom evil suspicion could 
arise ; that the altar of St Andrew was left without 
a minister, nor was mass celebrated there except on 
the rare occasion of a visit from the king or the 
bishop, for the Culdees said their own office after 
their own way in a corner of the church. The first 
attempt to reform this state of matters was made 
by Queen Margaret, and her efforts were followed 
up by her sons, Alexander I. and David I. ; so that 
from the tiipe of the appointment of Turgot to the 
see of St Andrews, when we are told that * the 
whole rights of the Keledei over the kingdom of 
Scotland passed to the bishopric of St Andrews,* 
the history of the Culdees is simply that of a vain 
resistance to foes backed by all the weight of the 
royal power. 

If tradition could be trusted, the first appearance 
of Culdees in Scotland was later than in Ireland, 
and should be placed about the middle of the 9th 
century. A leaf of the Register of St Andrews, 
written about 1130, relates that Brude, the son of 
Dergard, the last king of the Piets ( who ceased to 
reign about 843), gave the island, since called St 
Serf’s Inch, in Locnleven, to God, St Servan, and 
the Culdee hermits serving God there. They were 

f overned by an abbot ; and about the year 1093, 
uring the rule of Abbot Honan, they gave up their 
island to the Bishop of St Andrews on condition 
that he should find them in food and raiment. On 
this island they remained in peace, receiving grants 
of lands or immunities from all the kings of the 
Scots from the time of Macbeth till that of David I. ; 
but in 1144, Robert, Bishop of St Andrews, gave 
their island, ami all their possessions, including 
their church vestments and their books (a complete 
list of which is given in the charter), to the newly- 
founded Canons Regular of St Andrews, in order 
that a priory of that rule might supplant the old 
abbey or Culdees on St Serf’s Inch. The bishop’s 
grant was enforced by a charter from King David, 
in which it was ordered that such of the Culdees as 
chose to live canonically and peacefully under the 
new canons should remain in the island. We hear 
no more of the Culdee hermits of Lochleven. 

The Culdees of St Andrews were of more import- 
ance than those of Lochleven, and when the Canons 
Regular were established there, the members of the 
older body were treated much more considerately 
than their unfortunate brethren of St Serf’s Inch, 

| those who refused to become Canons Regular being 
allowed to retain a liferent of their revenues. Not 
only was this so, but they had sufficient influence 
to manage to remain a distinct community down to 
the early part of the 14th century, and were even 
able to assert tlreir right to take part in thus election 
of the bishop till 1273. In that year they were 
excluded under protest, and in 1332 they were 
excluded entirely, and thereafter the name seems 
to have disappeared. 

The Culdees of the church of St Mary at Mony* 
musk, in Aberdeenshire, appear to have been 
settled by the Bishop of St Andrews towards the 
end of the 11th century. In the beginning of the 
13th centuiy they are found making a claim to be 
regarded as Canons Regular, which was, after an 
’ to Rome, settled by a compromise, 
ees are found at Abernethy, in Strathearn, 
about 1120. In the end of that century part of 
their possessions passed to their hereditary lay- 
abbot (the founder of the noble family of A her- 
nethy), and in 1273 they were transformed into 
Canons Regular. After a similar division at Brechin, 
the prior and his Culdees were absorbed into the 
chapter of the new bishopric, founded by King 
David I. about 1145, and in less than a hundred 
years the name of Culdee disappears. The same 
id 


silent change of Culdees into secular canons took 
place during the 13th century at Dunblane, at 
Dunkeld, at Lismore, at Rosemarky, and at Dor- 
noch. At Dunkeld, as at Brechin and at Aber- 
nethy, great part of the Culdee revenues was held 
by a lay-abbot, whose office was of such mark as to 
be hereditary in the royal family. The. father of 
* the gracious Duncan,* and the son of St Margaret, 
were Culdee abbots. Culdees are found holding- 
land at Monifieth, near Dundee, about 1200; at 
Mutliil, in Strathearn, in the beginning of the 13tli 
century ; and at Iona in the middle of the 12th. 

The Culdees of Armagh, dissolved at the Refor- 
mation in 1541, were resuscitated for a brief space 
in 1627. Their old possessions — among which were 
seven town-lands, containing 1423 acres, seven 
rectories and four vicarages, were in 1634 bestowed 
upon the vicars-choral of the cathedral. There 
were at least seven other houses of Culdees in Ire- 
land— viz., at Clonmacnois, Clondalkin, Devenish, 
Clones, Popull, Monanincha, and Sligo. 

Such is a concise recapitulation of all that is cer- 
tainly known of the Culdees. Before their history 
was ascertained, opinions were held regarding them 
which now lind few if any supporters among archae- 
ologists. It was believed that they were our first I 
teachers of Christianity ; that they came from the 
East before corruption had yet overspread the 
church ; that they took the Scriptures for their 
sole rule of faith ; that they lived under a form 
of church-government approaching to Presbyterian 
parity ; that they rejected prelacy, transubstantia- 
tion, the invocation of saints, the veneration of 
relics, image-worship, and the celibacy of the 
clergy ; ami that they kept their simple worship 
and pure doctrines uudefiled to the last, and were 
suppressed only by force and fraud, when the Roman 
Catholic Church triumphed over their older and 
better creed. For all this it is now clearly seen that 
there is no foundation. There is no reason to sup- 
pose that the Culdees differed in any material point 
of faith, discipline, or ritual from the other clergy 
of the British islands and Western Christendom. 

See Reeves, in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1860, and his Culdees of the British Islands 
(1864) ; and .Skene’s Celtic Scotland, voL ii., whose views 
have found acceptance both with C&tholios and Presby- 
terians. The opinions formerly held regarding the 
Scottish Culdees (controverted by Pinkerton and 
Chalmers) will be found in Selden’s preface to the 
Decern Histories Anglicancc Scriptores , and Jameson’s 
Historical Account of the Ancient Culdees (1811)* 

(ulenborg, or Kuilenburg, a town of 
Holland, 11 miles SSE. of Utrecht, on the left 
bank of the Lek, which is crossed here by a rail- 
way viaduct 1420 yards long. Pop. 6798. 

Cllliactm', ail ancient city of Mexico, on the 
Rio de Culiacan, 30 miles from the W. coast, and 
100 SE. of Sinaloa, Pop. 7878. 

Culilawan Bark* also called Clove Bark, 
an aromatic bark, the product of the Cinnarnomum 
Culilawan , a tree of the same genus with the 
Cinnamon (a.v.) tree, growing in the Molucca 
Islands. It lias an odour resembling that of nut- 
meg and cloves, and was formerly employed to 
some extent for cases of indigestion, diarrhoea, &c. 

Cullen, a fishing-town of Banffshire, on the 
Moray Firth, 67 miles NW. of Aberdeen bv rail- 
way (1885). Backed by the conical Bin Hill (1050 
feet), it has a harbour formed in 1817-34, and a 
cruciform parish church, which was founded by 
Robert Bruce, whose second queen died here, and 
which in 1543 was made collegiate. Cullen House, 
a seat of the Earl of Seafield, is a Scottish 
baronial pile, enlarged and remodelled in 1861. 
Cullen has been a royal burgh since about 1200, 
and unites with Elgin and five other places to 
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return one member to parliament. Pop. (1841) 
1423; (1881)2033. 

Clllleil* Paul, a great Irish churchman, was 
born near Bally tore, in County Kildare, April 27, 
1803. After a brilliant course in the Collegio 
Urbano of the Propaganda at Koine, he was 
ordained priest in 1829, and filled in succession 
the offices of vice-rector and rector of the Irish 
College in Rome, and rector of the Propaganda 
College. During the period of Mazzini’s power in 
Rome in 1848, Cullen astutely saved the property 
of his college by placing it under American pro- 
tection. At the close of 1849 the three names 
sent up to the pope having 'been passed over, 
Cullen unexpectedly found himself nominated to 
the archbishopric of Armagh and primacy of Ire- 
land. He was consecrated early in the following 
year, and at once commenced a vigorous and un- 
compromisingly ultramontane reign of eight-and* 
twenty yearn, in which he established lasting 
memorials to his memory in new churches, schools, 
convents, and hospitals, such as the Mater Miseri- 
cordia*. He denounced mixed education in every 
form, and from the outset opposed all revolutionary 
and anti-constitutional opposition to the crown. 
His vigorous denunciations of Fenianism made him 
many enemies among the more hot-headed Irish- 
men, but greatly increased the respect of English 
Protestants for a church that would make no 
terms with crime, even when committed by its 
own children. At the Synod of Thurles in 1851, 
principally by Cullen’s persuasion, the establish- 
ment of a Catholic university in Ireland was re- 
commended. Translated to Dublin in 1852, he 
was created a cardinal , priest in 1860, the first 
Irishman who had reached that elevated rank. 
One of the majority at the Vatican Council, he 
long enjoyed the familiar friendship of Pope Pius 
IX. He died at Dublin soon after his return from 
a journey to Rome, October 24, 1878. 

Cullen* William, M.D., physician, was born 
at Hamilton, Lanarkshire, on 15th April 1710, his 
father being factor to the Duke of Hamilton. 
After learning his profession, first as apprentice to 
a surgeon-apothecary in Glasgow, next as surgeon 
on board a West Indian trading ship, and then as 
assistant to an apothecary in London, he returned 
to Scotland in 1731, and commenced practice in his 
native county. Feeling the necessity of more 
systematic study, he spent two winters at Edin- 
burgh University under Munro primus, and then 
removed to Hamilton, where he soon secured a 
good practice. One of his articled pupils was 
william Hunter (q.v.), to whom ho became ex- 
tremely attached ; and it was agreed that one of 
them should be alternately allowed to study during 
the winter, while the other carried on the practice. 
Cullen spent the first winter at Edinburgh, and it 
is at this time that he appeal's to have taken an 
important part in founding what is now known as 
the Royal Medical Society. It being Hunter’s 
turn next year he went to London, and having 
attracted attention there, did not return, Cullen 
generously cancelling the articles. In 1740 Cullen 
graduated M.D. at Glasgow University, gave up 
surgical work, and soon after established himself 
in Glasgow as a physician. At that time there 
was not in Glasgow any regular course of medical 
study, and Cullen occupied himself much in the 
foundation of a medical school, himself lecturing 
on various subjects. One of his pupils was the 
famous Dr Joseph Black (q.v.). Cullen’s labours 
resulted in his appointment to the chair of Medi- 
cine in the university, which he occupied four 
years. In 1755 he was persuaded to leave Glasgow 
for Edinburgh, and for the next thirty-five years 
was one of the mainstays of the Edinburgh medical 


school. During this long period he occupied suc- 
cessively the chairs of Chemistry, Institutes of 
Medicine, and Medicine, besides teaching clinically 
in the Royal Infirmary all the time. 

Living as he did in what might be termed the 
renaissance period of the history of medicine, Cullen 
was essentially a man of his time, and did much 
to advance the science. For many centuries all 
disease had been referred to disorders of the fluids 
of the body. Just before Cullen’s time, Boerhaave 
had added to this a pathology of the ‘ fibres ’ still 
strongly tinctured with the old fluid or humoral 
pathology. To Cullen is largely due the recogni- 
tion of the important part played by the nervous 
system both in health and disease. He denied the 
theory supported even by Boerhaave; that the 
brain was an excretory organ and the nervous 
influence a fluid. Many of his speculations as to 
reflex nervous action, the possible presence in a 
single nerve of both sensory and motor fibres, and 
the connection of sensory and motor nerves with 
the anterior and posterior nerve roots, have now 
been proved to be facts. He had a singularly open 
and candid mind, and while himself introducing 
the use of several new drugs, as oxide of antimony 
and tartar emetic, was careful to distinguish be- 
tween the action of drugs and the curative opera- 
tions of nature. It may be said of him in his own 
words when speaking of Sydenham, ‘ that he rather 
sought for theory to connect his facts, than for 
facts to support his theory.’ 

In the later years of his life arose the contro- 
versy on the Brunonian system (see Brown, John, 
M.D.), which system Cullen bitterly opposed. 
Brown’s specious division of diseases into sthenic 
and asthenic was obviously a deduction from 
Cullen’s theories of nerve influence, and was only 
one instance out of many where a reputation was 
built on ideas borrowed from Cullen. 

Cullen died on 5th February 1790 at his small 
estate of Ormiston Hill, having nearly completed 
his seventy-ninth year, and having been actively 
engaged in teaching and consulting practice till 
within a few months of his death. Cullen’s most 
important works are First Lines of the Practice of 
Physic (Edin. 1777), Synopsis Nosol ogiw Methodicce 
( 1785 ), Institutions of Medicine ( 1777 ), A Treatise 
on the Materia, Mcaica (1789). See Biography, 
vol. i. by Dr John Thomson ( 1832), vol. ii. by Cullen’s 
son and Dr David Craigie ( 1859), also an article by 
Sir W. Hamilton in the Edinburgh Review ( 1831 ). 

Cullera* a town and port of Spain, near the 
mouth of the Jucar, 25 miles SSE. of Valencia. It 
exports rice, pistacliio-nuts, oranges, wine, and oil. 
Pop. 11,050. 

Cullod'en* or Drummossie Muir, a broad flat 
sandstone ridge, 300 to 500 feet high, 6 miles ENE. 
of Inverness. Planting and culture have changed 
its aspect much since 16th April 1746, when it was 
the scene of the total rout of 5000 Highlanders 
under Prince Charles Edward by 1 2,000 • regulars 
under the Duke of Cumberland. Since 1881, a 
cairn, 20 feet in height, with an inscription, marks 
the spot where the battle was fiercest, and where 
many of the slain lie buried. Within 2 miles 
stands Culloden House, the seat of Duncan Forbes 
and liis descendants. 

Culm* a kind of impure Anthracite (q.v.). In 
some districts the culm obtained from the pits in 
a broken and crumbling condition is used as fuel, 
being made up into balls, with one-third of its 
bulk of wet viscid clay. It bums without flame, 
producing a strong ana steady heat, well adapted 
for cooking (see Briquettes). The term Culm- 
measures is applied to the carboniferous strata of 
Devonshire, on account of the workings for culm 
near Bideford, and other places. 
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Culm, the peculiar cylindrical hollow and jointed 
stem of Grasse# (q.v.). 

Culmination, an astronomical term, signify- 
ing the passage of a star across the meridian. The 
star is then at the highest point ( oilmen ) of its 
course; hence the name. The sun culminates at 
mid-day, or twelve o’clock, apparent solar time — 
which seldom agrees exactly with mean time, as 
shown by a watch or clock. The full moon culmin- 
ates at midnight. 

Culno. See Kalna.. 

Culpa simply means fault (generally the omis- 
sion of some act) which leads to legal liability for 
the immediate consequences. It may arise under 
a contract, especially where many of the obligations 
of the parties are left to implication — e.g. in the 
contract of carriage of passengers ; or from the 
mere relative position of parties, as where a mem- 
ber of the public, or a neighbour, is injured by the 
negligent use of property. The distinction between 
culpa and breach of contract, while theoretically 
clear, is practically difficult ; and accordingly the 


opinion of a jury is constantly required to ascertain 
whether fault has been committed in the execution 
of a contract. 

Culpable Homicide. See Homicide, and 
Murder. 

Culpeper, John. See Colepeper. 

Culpeper, Nicholas, was born in London in 
1616, aud after studies at Cambridge and elsewhere, 
started in 1640 to practise astrology and physic in 
Spitalfields. In 1649 he published an English 
translation of the College of Physicians’ Pharma- 
copoeia under the title A Physical Directory, or a 
Translation of the London Dispensatory, renamed 
in 1654 as Pharmacopoeia Londinettsis , or the 
London Dispensatory. This infringement upon a 
close monopoly, together with his sturdy and uncom- 
promising support of Puritanism and the parlia- 
ment, brought Culpeper many enemies and much 
obloquy. In 1653 he published The English Physi- 
cian Enlarged. Both books had an enormous sale, 
and both are included in Dr Gordon’s collective 
edition of his Works (4 vols. 1802). Culpeper 
wrote numerous other books, many of which were 
left unprinted, and died worn out before his time, 
10th January 1654. 

Culpeper, Sir Thomas, was born of good 
Kentish family in 1578. He studied at Hart Hall, 
Oxford, and at one of the Inns of Court, next 
bought Leeds Castle in Kent, where, or at Green- 
way Court, near Hollingbourn, be mostly lived 
till his death, which took place in 1662. He 
was knighted by James I. m 1619. His Tract 
against the high rate of Usurie, published in 1621, 
contended for the reduction of interest to six per 
cent.-*-His third son, Sir Thomas Culpeper, born 
in 1626, made his studies at University College, 
Oxford, and after making the grand tour, and 
being knighted soon after the Restoration, retired 
'to nis estate of Greenway Court, where he 
died in 1697. Besides editing and prefacing his 
father’s treatise on exorbitant usury in 1668, he 
himself published many pamphlets on the same 
subject, repeating his fathers arguments. He 
wrote also Essayes or Moral Discourses on several 
Subjects ( 1655 and 1671 ). 

CulrOSS, a pretty, old-world village in the 
detached portion of Perthshire, on the north shore 
of the Firth of Forth, 7 miles W. by S. of Dunferm- 
line. With memories of St Serf and St Kentigern, 
James VI., and the Elgin and Dundonald families, 
it has remains of a Cistercian abbey (1217), but 
has lost its manufacture of ‘girdles,’ its salt- 
works, shipping, and submarine coal-mines. A royal 
burgh since 1588, it unites with Stirling and three 


other towns to return one member to parliament. 
Pop. 373. See Beveridge’s Cidross ana Tulliallan 
(1885). 

Cultivated Plants. That the history of 
material progress is directly connected with and 
measured by man’s increasing utilisation of the 
vegetable and animal, no less than of the mineral 
world, is an idea of common experience, which the 
researches of archaeologists in all parts of the 
world have amply confirmed. The whole subject 
forms, indeed, one of the most fascinating aspects 
of the history of civilisation. Primitive man, 
acquiring his acquaintance with useful plants 
by slow and often bitter individual experience at 
the very margin of subsistence, offers a striking 
contrast with the experimental organiser of new 
and in every sense remotely productive cultures 
like that of the cinchona-tree in the Himalayas, 
—a contrast which spans the whole range alike of 
the practical resources and the scientific culture 
of the human race. 

Without speculation as to the precise steps by 
which man passed from the hunting or merely 
pastoral to the agricultural state, w r e find positive 
evidence of the existence of agriculture long be- 
fore written records. Thus, though the ‘kitchen- 
middens’ of northern countries contain no trace 
of cultivated plants, the deposits of Swiss lake- 
dwellings have yielded remains of fruits, of cereal 
and other seeds, and of linen fabrics, showing the 
existence of a considerable agriculture before the 
use of metals. Ancient traditions and ceremonials 
•of China also bear witness to the remoteness of 
cultivation there. The earliest Egyptian picture- 
writings and the greater number of cultivated 
species have arisen in that central cradle of civili- 
I sation which may be broadly marked off by draw- 
ing lines from the delta of the Nile to the head of 
the Persian Gulf, and from the Dardanelles to the 
Caspian— i.e. between 30° and 40° lat. From this 
region the majority of European plants are derived. 
Another great centre of ancient agriculture, how- 
ever, is China; while the third is intertropical 
America, where the ancient Mexicans and Peru- 
vians practised the culture of not a few r plants, 
of which some have become almost cosmopolitan 
since the epoch-making voyage of Columbus. 

Since the rise of modem botany (see Botany), 
our knowledge of species at least possibly useful 
has been greatly extended, yet there seems little 
risk of displacement of the established cereals, 
fruit-trees, cVc., since those have the advantage of 
an enormous past of artificial selection, which lias 
in many cases practically transformed them into 
new’ species, apparently distinct from their wild 
congeners, and mcapafile of continued existence 
in the uncultivated state— e.g. wheat, barley, 
maize, pea, sugar-cane, yam, See., and probably 
also l>ean, tobacco, manioc, &c. Moreover, such 
long cultivated plants usually exhibit greater 
variability than naturally wdld species, and thus 
in every way new cultures tend to be unremunera- 
tive. Hence the majority of species of primary 
nutritive importance to man at present are among 
those which have been in cultivation for the past 
2000 years ; and the progress which is now’ being 
made is essentially on lines which merely supple- 
ment these ; the newer plants, cultivated for Jess 
than 2000 years, being, according to De Candolle, 
chiefly artificial fodders, which the ancients 
scarcely knew r ; then bulls?, vegetables, medicinal 
plants (cinchona); plants w’itn edible fruits or 
nutritious seeds (buckwheat), or aromatic seeds 
(coffee). Here, of course, the demand for varia- 
tions in food and drink, for narcotics and medi- 
cines, for textiles and timber, all combine towards 
progress; in most of these the demand is at 
bottom more largely aesthetic than utilitarian, • 
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while this becomes exclusive in the newest but 
extending department of ilower gardening. 

See the articles Agriculture, Horticulture, Fruit. 
Pasture, Medicinal Plants, &c. ; those on special 
plants— e.g. Barley, Coca, Bate, Maize, &c. ; also 
Be Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plante (Inter. Sc. 
Series, 1884); and Helm’s Wandei'ings of Plante and 
Animate (1886). 

Cultivator, a farm implement. See Grubber. 

Culverin, one of the earlier forms of Cannon 
(q.v.), of great length, generally an 18-pounder, 
weighing 50 cwt. ; the (fcmf-culverin being a 
9-pounder, weighing 30 cwt. 

Culver's Root, the rhizome of Veronica 
virgmica , used medicinally as radix leptandree of 
U.S. Pharmacopoeia. 

Culvert is the name given to an arched channel 
of masonry for the conveyance of water under- 
ground or beneath an embankment. 

Culverwel, Nathanael, one of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists, was born in Middlesex, and 
entered Emmanuel College-in 1633. He graduated 
B.A. in 1636, M.A. in 1640, was elected fellow in 
1642, and died not later than 1651. In 1652 was 
published An Elegant and Learned Discourse of the 
Light of Nature , with several other treatises— viz. 
the Schism, the Act of Oblivion, the Child’s Return, 
the Panting Soul, Mount Elml, the White Stone ; 
Spiritual Optics ; and the Worth of Souls . An 
edition of the Light of Nature was issued in 1857, 
edited by Dr John Brown of Edinburgh, with a 
critical essay by Principal Cairns. It is a treatise 
of great power and learning, written in a vivid and 
vigorous style, and is a work not unworthy of the 
college that produced Cudworth, Whichcote, and 
John Smith. See Tullocli’s Rational Theology , 
vol. ii. (1874), pp. 410-26. 

Cumae, an ancient city on the coast of Cam- 
pania, founded conjointly by colonists from Chalcis 
in Euboea, and from the /Eolian town of Cyme in 
Asia Minor. The date of its foundation is un- 
certain, but according to Strabo it was the earliest 
of all the Greek settlements either in Italy or 
Sicily. It soon attained to wealth and power, 
built several harbours or port- towns of its own, 
kept a tolerably large fleet, extended its influence 
over the native tribes of the neighbouring terri- 
tories, planted colonies in Italy and Sicily, at 
Puteoli, Neapolis, and Zancle (Messina). Spite 
of attacks from the Etruscans and Umbrians with- 
out, and dissensions within, for the two hundred 
years before 500 B.c. it was the most important 
and civilised city in Southern Italy. In 474 its 
ally, Hieron, king of Syracuse, defeated the com- 
bined fleets of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, 
who had attacked it by sea. Cumie at length lost 
its independence ( 417 B. c. ) when it was conquered 
by the Samnites, who killed or enslaved most 
of the citizens. It ultimately became a Roman 
municipium and colony, but continued to decline. 
It re-assumed a momentary importance during the 
wars of Bclisarius and Narses. Its st rong ^fortress, 
garrisoned by the Goths, was the last place in Italy 
that held out against the Byzantine army. Few 
remains of the ancient city exist. — Cuinie is famous 
as the residence of the Sibyl (q.v.), whose cave was 
identified with one of the many subterranean 
passages in the rock on which the citadel stood. 
Most of these are now choked up. 

Cuinanli, a town of the Venezuelan state of 
Bermudez, on the Manzanares, a mile above its 
mouth, where the port of Puerto Sucre lies on the 
Gulf of Cariaco. It has a national college, and 
some export trade, but is chiefly of interest as 
the oldest European town on the South American 
mainland, having been founded hv Christopher 
Columbus’s son Diego as New Toledo in 1521. It 


has suffered much from earthquakes, and was 
almost entirely destroyed in 1853. Pop. (1881) 
12,051. 

Cumania is the name of a region in Central 
Hungary divided into Great Cumania, cast of the 
Theiss, and Little Cumania , between the Danube 
and the Theiss, now incorporated in the adjoining 
Hungarian provinces. The inhabitants, the Cumans, 
are the descendants of a race of noinad invaders of 
the Turkish stock, who forced their way into Hun- 
gary from beyond the Volga in the 11th century. 
They long held their own in alternate alliance and 
war with the surrounding states. They maintained 
their heathenism and their barbarous customs, till 
in 1278 a crusade was proclaimed against them by 
Pope Nicholas IV.; and they were compelled , to 
accept Christianity and adopt the ways of their 
Magyar neighbours. They are now wholly 
Magyarised. 

Cumberland, a Border county of England, 
washed on the W. by the Irish Sea and the Solway 
Firth, and elsewhere hounded by Dumfries ana 
Roxburgh shires, Northumberland, Durham, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire. Eleventh in size of the 
English counties, it has a maximum length of 75 
miles, a maximum breadth of 45, a coast-line of 75, 
and an area of 1564 sq. m. The surface is moun- 
tainous in the squ th -west and east; the middle 
consists of hills, valleys, and elevated ridges ; and 
the north and noi^h-west districts, including the 
vale of Carlisle, are low, flat, or gently undulated. 
The mountains in the south-west are high, rugged, 
and sterile, with deep and narrow valleys, lakes, 
rivers, waterfalls, and woodlands. The chief moun- 
tains are Scaw Fell Pike (3210 feet), Scaw Fell 
(3162), Helvellyn (3118), Skiddaw (3058), Bow Fell 
(2960), and Cross Fell (2892). The largest lakes 
are Ullswater, Derwentwater, Bassenthwaite, Thirl- 
I mere, Buttermere, Wast water, and Ennerdale. 
Six of the chief waterfalls are 60 to 156 feet high. 
The chief rivera are the Eden, the Esk, and the 
Derwent. The Lancaster and Carlisle railway 
route from London to Edinburgh crosses the 
north-east part of Cumberland. 

The Lake district, or nearly the south-west half 
of Cumberland, consists of Silurian slates, with 
protrusions of granite and trap rocks, and with New 
Red sandstone , along the coast south of St Bees 
Head. Th the„ north is a semicircular strip of car- 
boniferous limesfc&ne ; then follow strips of coal 
strata and Pehhifi^rcxiks ; then the new red sand- 
stone plain of Carlisle, with carboniferous limestone 
on $he north-east,' including a trap-dike 30 miles 
long/ Cumberland abounds in mineral wealth — 
silver, copper, leqdy r iron, plumbago, gypsum, lime- 
stone, coal, slate# marbles, marl, and several of 
the rarer minerals. 

In the mountainous parts the climate is wet 
and variable, especially from July to October ; on 
the coast it isrinild. There is an annual rainfall 
of {50 inches at Whitehaven, and of 59 at Keswick ; 
Nftiile at Styhead Pass, at an altitude of 1077 feet, 
the rainfall has been' as much as 243*98 inches. 
Half of the cultivated soil consists of dry loam. 
Much of the subsoil is wet clay. The chief crops 
are Wheat, barley, oats, turnips, and potatoes. 
There many small dairies. Sheep and cattle are 
reared m the mountains. The estates are generally 
small, and farmed by the owners, or held under the 
lords of the manors by customary tenure. Many 
of the small proprietors, or ‘statesmen/ have had 
their lands in their families for centuries, and have 
a high spirit of independence. There are manu- 
factures of woollens — much being domestic — 
cottons, linens, earthenware, and glass. The chief 
towns are Carlisle, Cockermoutli, Whitehaven, 
Workington, Mary port, Wigton, Penrith, Keswick, 
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Egremont. Under the Distribution of Seats Act, 
1$S5, Cumberland returns one member for each 
of the four divisions, North or Eskdale, Mid or 
Penrith, Cockermouth, and West or Egremont. 
Pop. (1801)117,230; (1841)178,038; (1871)220,253; 
(1881) 250,647. Near Keswick and Ktrkoswald 
are two fine stone circles ; and many Roman relics 
have been found, such as altars, coins, and inscrip- 
tions. For centuries part of Cumbria or Strath- 
clyde, the present county was finally annexed to 
England in 1157. For three hundred years prior to 
the union of the crowns, it was the constant scene 
of war and devastation, from incursions of the 
English and Scotch ; and it suffered again in both 
the '15 and the ’45. Cumberland had formerly 
several monasteries and hospitals; and on the 
Border, many towers or peeldiouses ; and it hoe 
still some fine old churches. See Borders, Lake 
S cfibot. ’V 

Cumberland, a river, rises in Kentucky, flows 
into Tennessee, and returning to Kentucky, enters 
the Ohio at Smithland, after a course of about 650 
miles, of which nearly 200 are navigable for steam- 
boats. — For Cumberland Mountain, see Appala- 
chians. 

Cumberland, capital* of Alleghany county, 
Maryland, on the Potomac River, 178 miles W. 
by N. of Baltimore by rail. It is a canal terminus 
and an important railway centre, and has manu- 
factures of brick, cement, floury and leather, and 
an extensive trade in coal. Pop. (1880) 10,693. 

Cumberland, Dr Richard, was bom in 
London, July 15, 1631. Educated at St Paul’s 
School and Magdalene College, Cambridge, he was 
preferred to the rectory of Br^hrmton, Northamp- 
tonshire, in 1658 ; in 1667 to’ the living of All 
Hallows, Stamford ; and in 1691 to the bishopric of 
Peterborough. Cumberland was a man of great 
acquirements, and of sincere and simple piety ; his 
frequent saying, 4 a man had better wear out than 
rust out,’ explains his unusually high idea of 
episcopal duty. He wrote several works, of which 
one is still read, his Inquiry into the Laws of 
Nature , written in reply to Hobbes, and remark- 
able as placing the foundation of morality on a 
utilitarian basis. His Essay on Jewish Weights 
and Measures was dedicated to his old college 
friend Pepys, as president of the Royal Society. 
As an instance of Cumberland’^ insatiable thirst 
for knowledge, it is mentioned: that he learned 
Coptic after the age of eigh«y f thfoe. He died 
October 9, 1718. 

Cumberland, Richard, % < dthJhfrtic writer 
and essayist, was born on the 19th February 1732, 
in the lodge of Trinity College/ Cambridge. He 
was the great-grandson of Baghop Cumberland, 
and grandson, by the mother’s side, of Dr 
Richard Bentley. From Bury Edmunds and 
Westminster, where he was contemporary with 
Cowper, Churchill, and Warfoh Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, and here | 
'was elected to a fellowship at twenty. Beco^fcP 
ing private secretary to Lord Halifax, he gave up 
his intention of entering the church, and, after 
passing through several subordinate offices, was 
appointed secretary to the Board of Trade. He 
held that office after his return from an ijhfortu- 
nate secret mission to Spain ( 1780), which cost him 
as much as £5000, a sum that ministers refused to 
reimburse, when’ the Board was suppressed. Hav- 
ing obtained a compensation allowance of about half 
his salary, Cumberland retired to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he devoted himself to literature, and wrote 
incessantly farces, tragedies, comedies, pamphlets, 
essays, and novels, two at least of merit, Arundel 
and Henry . Many of his comedies were successful 
at the time of their appearance, although they have 


not kept possession of the stage. Among them may 
here be named The West Indian , The Brothers , The 
Fashionable Lover , The Jew , and The Wheel of 
Fortune. Cumberland is alluded to in Goldsmith’s 
Retaliation with not unkindly satire as ‘the 
Terence of England, the mender of hearts;’ in 
Sheridan’s Critic he is gibbeted as * Sir Fretful 
Plagiary.’ Cumberland’s essays and translations 
from the Greek poets are long forgotten. He died 
at Tunbridge Wells, 7th May 1811. His inaccu- 
rate Memoirs of himself were published in 1807* 

Cumberland, William Augustus, Duke of, 
second son of George II., was bora; in 1721. He 
adopted a military career, was wounded at Dettin- 

f m in 174$, and defeated, not ihgloriously, at 
onteuoy, by Marshal Saxe, in 1745. He was next 
sent to -crush the Young Pretender’s rebellion. 
Which he did .effectually at Culloden (1746); and 
by a series, of severe measures against the 
broken and dispirited Highlanders he earned for 
himself the lasting title of ‘ the Butcher,’ to set 
off against his reward of £25,000 a year and the 
thanks of parliament. In 1747 he was defeated 
by Saxe at Laffeld, and in 1757 had to surrender 
and disarm his army at Kloster-Zeven, after which 
he retired into private life, and died in 1765. 
Those who feel interest in his career may read his 
Life (1776) and General Orders of 17 45-47 \ 1876). 
—For other dukes and earls of Cumberland, see 
Hanover, and Clifford. 

Cumberland Island (so called) is a penin- 
sula of Baffin Land, extending into Davis Strait. 

Cumberland Presbyterians, a religious 
denomination which sprang up in 1810 in the state 
of Kentucky, in consequence of a dispute between 
the presbytery of Cumberland in that state, and 


the Kentucky Synod of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, concerning the ordination of persons 
who had not passed through the usual educational 
curriculum, but whose services the presbytery 
regarded as demanded for the ministry by the 
exigencies of the times. In 1887 this church had 
26 synods, 1538 ministers, 150,000 members, and 
several colleges and seminaries. Their form of 
government is presbyterian, though they have 
added a system of itinerating like the Metho- 
dists. In doctrine they approach Arminianism, 
denying unconditional election and predestination, 
and they believe in the universality oi the atone- 
ment. 

Cumbrae, Big or Great, an island of Bute- 
shire, in the birth of Clyde, 2} miles E. of Bute at 
4lie narrowest, and 1 J mile WSW. of Largs. With 
the shape of a shark’s tooth, it is 3f miles long, 
2 broad, 10J in circumference, and 5 sq. in. in area. 
It rises to a height of 417 feet, and consists of Old 
Red sandstone, with wall-like trap-dykes intersect- 
ing it. The Marquis of Bute is sole proprietor. 
Millport, on the south shore, 19 miles SSW. of 
Greenock ( vid Wemyss Bay), is a crowded resort 
in summer. Pop, ( 1801 ) 506'; ( 1881 ) 1856, of whom 
1749 w3*e in Millport.— Little Cumbrae, 1J mile 
SSW. of Millport, is barely 1 sq. m. in area. It 
rises ,409 feet, and has a lighthouse (1826). 
Pop. 23. 

Cumbria. See Cambria and Strathclyde. 

Cummin, or CUMIN ( Cumimnn ), a genus of 
XJmbelliferm, containing only one known species 
( C. cyminiim), common in Egypt and the neigh- 
bouring countries, sometimes as an annual weed, 
but more frequently in cultivation, as also in 
southern Europe anil India. It is referred to in 
Scripture (as in Matt, xxiii. 23). The fruit-lobes 
separate in the way characteristic of the order, 
and are thus popularly called seeds ; their odour 
and properties resemble those of Caraway (q.v.), 
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but are stronger, ami therefore to some palates 
more pleasant It is employed as a carminative 
flavouring in many parts of the world; but its 
strictly medicinal use (as in plasters) is now chiefly 
confined to veterinary practice. In Germany, it is 
often put into bread ; in Holland, sometimes into 
cheese. It contains a peculiar volatile oil ( Oil of 
Cummin). Cummin-seed is brought to Britain 
mostly from Sicily and Malta.— The. fruit of 
La goer in cumin oides, another uml piliferous plant, 
a native of the Levant, is similar in its qualities 
and uses to that of cummin. The Black uutnmin 
of the ancients is sometimes identified as a species 
of Nigella (q.v.). 

Gumming, Constance Frederika Gordon, 
a well-known traveller, was born 24th May 1837, 
and was the sister of the lion-hunter (see below). 
She has travelled extensively, having resided 
for two years in Ceylon, and "two in Fiji. She 
has also visited Tahiti, China, Japan, California, 
Hawaii, New Zealand, and Australia, and has 
written various sprightly and entertaining volumes 
of travel, including L'rom the Hebrides to the 
Himalayas (1876); At Home in Fiji (1881); A 
Lady's Cruise in a French Man-of-war (1862); 
Fire Fountains — Hawaii (1883); Wanderings in 
China ( 1885). 

Gumming; John, divine and author, was born 
in Fintiy parish, Aberdeenshire, 10th November 
1807. He was educated at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, where he took his degree of M.A. in 1827, 
and in 1832 was ordained to the Scotch Church, 
Crown Court, Covent Garden, London, where he 
preached with great popularity and success till 
1879. Edinburgh University gave Jbim the degree 
of D.D. in 1844. He was active m philanthropic 
projects, and as a controversialist and lecturer 
both against the party that formed the Scotch Free 
Church and in the ‘ anti- Popery * cause ; but his 
celebrity was chiefly due to his writings on the 
interpretation of prophecy* His audacity in this 
perilous^ enterprise drew upon him much ridicule. 
In 1868 he asked the pope if he might attend the 
(Ecumenical Council, hut his application was de- 
clined through Archbishop Manning. After some 
years of ill-health, Cumnung died 5th July 1881. 
His works number over a hundred various pub- 
lications. Among them are Apocalyptic Sketches 
(three series, 1848-50), Prophetic Studies (1850), 
Signs of the Times (1854), The Millennial Rest 
(1862), Ritualism the Highway to Rome (1867), 
The Sounding of the Last Trumpet (1867), and 
The Seventh Vial { 1870). 

Gumming, Roualeyn-Georgb Gordon, the" 
African liondiunter and the second son of Sir 
William -Gordon Gordon-Cumming, was bom 15th 
March 1820, and was educated at Eton. He be- 
came a cornet in the Madras Cavalry in 1838, 
served for a time in Canada, and joined the Cape 
Mounted Rifles in 1843 ; but he soon resigned his 
commission, and, till his return to England in 1848, 
engaged in those famous hunting exploits, narrated 
in his Five YeaYs of a Hunter's Life (1850), of 
which he issued a condensed edition, entitled The 
Lion hunter of South Africa (1858). He died at 
his residence., Fort Augustus, 24th March 1866. 

GnmminSf Maria Susanna, American novel- 
ist, born at Salem, Massachusetts, April 9, 1827, 
began to write in 1850, contributing presently to 
the Atlantic Monthly and other magazines. Her 
first novel, The Lamplighter (1854), liad a pheno- 
menal sale, 40,000 copies being sold in two months ; 
its entire sale in America alone has exceeded 
120,000 copies. Her other lw>oks include Mabel 
Vaughan (1857), El Fureidis (1860), and Haunted 
Hearts (1864). She died at Dorchester, October 1, 
1866. 


Cumnock, Old, a town of Ayrshire, on Lugar 
Water, 18 miles by rail E. of Ayr, and 43 NW. of 
Dumfries. The manufacture of wooden snuff-boxes 
was many years since transferred to Mauchline, and 
mining is now the chief industry. The Covenant- 
ing ‘prophet,’ Peden ( 1626-86), lies in the church- 
yard. Dumfries House, a seat of the Marquis of 
Bute, is 2 miles to the west. Pop. 3345. — New 
Cumnock, on the Nitli, 5J miles SE. of Old Cum- 
nock, lias 1265 inhabitants. 

Cumulative Voting. See Representation. 

Cunard, Sir Samuel, was born 21st November 
1787 at Halifax, Nova Scotia, where his father, a 
Philadelphia merchant, had settled. Becoming 
early a successful merchant and shipowner, ( ’unarc l 
came to England in 1838, joined with George 
Burns, Glasgow, and David M‘Iver, Liverpool, in 
founding (1839) the British and North American 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, and obtained 
a contract from the British government for the 
mail service between Liverpool and Halifax, 
Boston, and Quebec. The first passage was that 
of the Britannia in 1840, the time occupied being 
fourteen days eight hours. Iron steamers were 
first used in 1855, and paddle-wheels gave way 
entirely to the screw after 1862. From its small 
but successful beginning, Cunard’s undertaking 
soon developed into one of the vastest of private 
commercial concerns. In 1878 it was made into 
a joint-stock company. Created a baronet in 1859, 
Cunard died at London, 28th April 1865. 

CunaXfL in Babylonia, east of the Euphrates, 
about 60 miles N. of Babylon, noted for the battle 
(401 R.c.) between Cyrus the younger and his 
brother Artaxerxes. Mnemon, in which the. former 
was killed. 

Cundlnamarca, a central department of 
Colombia, extending east to Venezuela. It is the 
second largest department of the republic, with an 
! area of 8500 sq. m. f excluding the territory to the 
south-east of th$ Meta, which is about as large as 
Italy. The population was officially estimated in 
1881 at 589,000. The western part is mountainous, 
with fertile valleys and plateaus; in the* east are 
vast plains. It is well wooded, and rich in 
minerals. The capital is Bogotd ( q.v.), also capital 
of the republic. v 

Cune iform, Cuneatic, Wedge-shajped, Arrow- 
headed (Fr. .flUe-a-clou, Ger. keil/ormig ), are 
terms for <$rta&fdrm of writing, of which the 
component; ^ai^^senible a wedge. It was used 
by the of Akkad, Babylonia, 

Assyria, ^Wri^i^HElani, and Persia; and was 
inscribed Upon stone, bronze, iron, glass, and clay. 
Cuneiform inscriptions were chiselled upon stone 
and iron, but theyAvere impressed upon, soft clay 
with a pointed stylus having three unequal facets ; 
the squulest to make the fine wedge of the cunei- 
form Signs, the Rnudle-sized to make the thicker 
wedges, and . the largest to make the outer and 
thick wedges "of the characters. The first date 
that can be assigned to the nse of cuneiform 
Writing is about 3800 b.c., and its use was con- 
tinued until after the birth of Christ. The earliest 
inscription at present known is that inscribed 
upon the porphyry whorl in the time of Sargon of 
AgadeV tfie latest is a tablet preserved at Munich, 
which may have been written about 83 A.D. 
Cuneiform writing was first used in Mesoiiotamia, 
and from thence it spread to Persia and to the 
districts north of Nineveh. For nearly 1600 years 
after its extinction its very existence was for- 
gotten. The immense ruins found all over that 
ancient kingdom, and especially those of ancient 
Persepolis, had at all times attracted the attention 
of eastern travellers; still no one seems to have 
dreamed that those strange wedges which com- 
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pletely covered some of them could have any 
meaning. It was Garcia de Sylva Figueroa, am- 
bassador of Philip 111. of Spam, who, on a visit 
to Persepolis in 1618, first became possessed with 
the firm conviction that these signs must be in- 
scriptions in some lost writing and % perhaps, 
language, and had a lin6 of them copied. Amongst 
subsequent travellers whose attention was attracted 
to the subject, Chardin, after his return to Europe 
in 1674, published three complete groups of cunei- 
forms, copied by himself at Persepolis, together 
with a comparatively long and minute account of 
the mysterious character. He likewise declared it 
to be ‘writing and no hieroglyphs: the rest, 
however, will always be unknown.’ Michaux, a 
French botanist, sent, in 1782, a boundary stone, 
found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered, with inscrip- 
tions. Ever since, the materials for the investiga- 
tion of a subject the high importance of which oy 
that time was fully recognised have been rapidly 
accumulating. Sir H. .Jones, Ker Porter, Robert 
Stewart, Sir W. Ouseley, Bel lino, Dr Schultz— up 
to Rich and Botta, Flandin, Rouet, Layard, 
Oppert, Smith, Rassam, Budge, and, above all, 
Rawlinson, each in his turn brought back more or 
less valuable materials from his eastern travels ; 
and, naturally enough, those explorers were among 
the foremost to engage in the study of the records 
they had brought to light. 

Now that we are able to explain so much of these 
inscriptions, it is highly interesting and instructive 
to notice the opinions first entertained of them by 
the wise and learned in Europe. In the Transac- 
tions of the Royal Society of June 1693, they first 
appeared from a copy made by Flowers, and they 
are held to be * the ancient writing of the Gaures 
or Gebres. * Thomas Hyde, the eminent Orientalist, 
declared them, in his learned work on the religion of 
the ancient Persians (1700), to be nothing more or 
less than idle fancies of the architect, who en- 
deavoured to show how many different characters a 
certain peculiar stroke in different combinations 
could furnish. Witte, in Rostock,' saw in them the 
destructive work of generations upon generations of 
worms. Generally, they were pronounced to. be talis- 
manic signs, mysterious formulae of priests, astro- 
logical symbols, charms which, if properly read and 
used, would open immense vaults, full of gold and 
pearls — an opinion widely diffused among the native 
savants. The next step was to see in them a species 
of revealed digital language, aufcjh jbhe Almighty 
had first used to Adam. Lic^t^mtein read in some 
of them certain passages fro*# the.Koran, written 
in Kufic, the ancient Arahi(^^)m^e^er $ in others, 
a record of Tamerlane; and was only surprised 
that others should not have found /this, the easiest 
and clearest reading, long before him. Ktempfer 
was not quite sure whether they Were Chinese or 
Hebrew characters. That /they were Runes, 
Oghams, Samaritan, or Greek characters, were 
some of the soberest explanations. 

It was Karsten Niebuhr who* first showed the 
way, to the more sensible portion of the learned, 
out of this labyrinth of absurdities. Without 
attempting to read the character itself, he first of 
all established three distinct cuneiform alphabets 
instead of one, the letters of which seemed to 
outnumber those of all other languages together. 
The threefold inscriptions found at Persepolis lie 
rightly took to be transcripts of the same text in 
three alphabets, in a hitherto unknown language. 
Tychsen of Rostock (1798), and Miinter of Copen- 
hagen (1800)» affirmed and further developed this 
conjecture. The latter went so far as to divide the 
characters and inscriptions intor alphabetical, syl- 
labic, and monogrammatical, and to assume two 
different languages — Zend for inscriptions of a 
religious, Pehlevi for those of a political character. 


The real and final discovery, however, is due to 
Grotefend of Hanover, and dates from 1802. On 
the 7th of September of that year he laid the first 
cuneiform alphabet, with its equivalents, before 
the Academy of Gottingen — strangely enough, in 
the very same sitting in which lleyne gave an 
account of the first reading of hieroglyphs. The 
process by which Grotefend arrived at that wonder- 
ful result is so supremely interesting, that we can- 
not omit to sketch it briefly. He fixed upon a 
Persepolitan inscription of what was called the 
first class, and counted in it thirty promiscuously 
recurring groups or combinations of cuneiforms. 
These groups he concluded to be letters, and not 
words, as a syllabary of thirty words could not be 
thought of in any language. T hen, again, a certain 
oblique wedge, evidently a sign of division, which 
stood after tliree, four, five, up to eight or nine Such 
groups or letters, must show the beginning or end, 
not of a phrase, but of a word. Tychsen and 
Miinter had already pointed out a certain combina- 
tion of seven characters as signifying the royal 
title. Grotefend adopted this opinion. The word 
occurred here and there in the text, and after the 
first words of most of the inscriptions, twice ; the 
second time with an appendage, which he concluded 
to be the termination of the genitive plural, and he 
translated these two words, without regard to their 
phonetic value, ‘ King of Kings.' He tnen, in com- 
paring the words preceding the royal titles in two 
tablets, found them repeated in what he assumed 
to be a filial relation ; thus : There were three- dis- 
tinct groups, words, or names, which we will call X, 
D, and H, and this is how they occurred : (1) X, 
King of Kings, son of D, King of Kings; (2) D, 
King of Kings, son of H ; but the (3) H was not 
followed by the word King. H, therefore, must 
have been the founder of Hie dynasty. Now the 
names themselves had to be found. » Grotefend, un- 
like his predecessors, had recourse not to philology, 
but to archaeology and histoiy. The inscriptions in 
question were by that time proved to belong to 
tlie Achaemenian dynasty, founded by Hystaspes = 
group H. He was followed by Darius, 4 King of 
Kings, son of Hystaspes, ' or Darius Hystaspes = 
group D ; he, again, bv Xerxes, King of Kings, son 
of Darius, King of kings = group X— and the 
problem was solved. It could not have been Cyrus 
and Camhyses, as the groups did not begin with 
the same signs ( C ) ; nor Cyrus and Artaxerxes, the 
first being too short for the group, the second too 
long— it could only be Darius, Xerxes, Hystaspes 
— of course in the orthography of their, not of our 
time ; and wherever in these names the same letters 
recurred, they were expressed by the same combina- 
tions of signs. A further proof of the correctness 
of the reading was furnished by a vase in Venice, 
bearing a cuneiform and a hieroglyphical inscription, 
which were both read at the same time independ- 
ently : * Xerxes. ’ Innumerable difficulties, however, 
remained, and remain up to this moment. Grote- 
fehd had, after all, only read— and not altogether 
correctly— three names, which did not contain more 
than twelve letters— the rest being mere conjecture 
—and there were many more in this alphabet. The 
other, two alphabets, with an infinite variety of 
letters, had hardly been properly approached yet. 
Moreover, the discovery of Grotefend was in itself 
so startling, so extraordinary and bold, that no one 
ventured to follow it up for the next twenty years, 
when H. Martin found the grammatical flexions of 
the plural and genitive case. We cannot now 
specify his further discoveries, or those of Rask, 
liurnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jacauet, and 
others who followed ; we will only say tnat they 
mostly secured for themselves fame and name by 
rectifying or fixing one or two letters. The last 
and greatest of investigators of this first alphabet 
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is Rawlinson, who not only first copied, but also 
read, the gigantic Beliistun inscription — containing 
more than 1000 lines — of which more anon. 

Inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform character 
are mostly found in three parallel columns, and are 
then translations of each other in different alpha- 
bets and languages, called respectively Persian, 
Median, and Babylonian ; the Acluemenian kings 
being obliged to make their decrees intelligible to 
the three principal nations under their sway, as in 
our days tlie Shah of Persia would use the Persian, 
Turkish, ami Arabic languages, in order that he 
might be understood in Bagdad and Teheran. 

The first of the three, the Persian, consists of 
thirty-nine to forty-four letters, and is the most 
recent, the most ancient being the Babylonian. 
It is distinguished by the oblique stroke which 
divides its words. Its letters are composed of 
not more than five strokes or wedges placed 
side by side horizontally or perpendicularly, or 
lioth, but never— -with one exception — crossing each 
other. The language is pronounced by all investi- 
gators to be as near Zend (q.v.) as possible, and 
to be the mother- language of modern Persian. 
It is only twice found by itself; all the other 
inscriptions are trilingual. The time of its use is 
confined to the years 570-370 b.c. The oldest 
instance of its employment is an inscription of 
Cyrus the Great at Pasargadio ; the most recent, 
that of Artaxerxes Oclius at Persepolis. The most 
important is that of Darius Hystaspes, in the great 
inscription of Beliistun (<i.v.), which contains, besides 
genealogical records, a description of the extent of 
his power, the leading incidents of bis reign, prayers 
to Orrnuzd and the angels, and reference to the 
building of the palaces. Most of these inscriptions 
occur at Persepolis, Beliistun, Naksh-i-Rustam, 
and Hamadan. 

The second kind is called the Median, beteause it 
takes the second place in the trilingual inscriptions, 
under the conquering Persians, but over the con- 
quered Assyrians, and as the Medcs stood somewhat 
in that relation to these two nations, that name 
was selected. Another name, ‘ Scythic,’ has been 
proposed, or, by way of compromise, ‘Medo- 
JScythic,’ and the language— supposed to have been 
spoken by those innumerable Tartaro- Finnic tribes 
which occupied the centre of Asia — has been pro- 
nounced to be a Turanian dialect. But the process 
of constructing out of such slender elements as 
Samojcd and Ostiak words, a so-called ‘ Scythic,’ is 
somewhat similar to the attempt of reconstructing 
Sanskrit from some detached and very doubtful 
French and English words. These inscriptions 
never occur by themselves (one instance again 
excepted), ami being translations of the Persian 
records, about ninety names have been ascertained, 
and an alphabet of about one hundred characters— 
combinations of a syllabic nature— has been estab- 
lished. The principal investigators of this charac- 
ter are Westergaard, I)e Saulcv, Hi neks, Norris, 
and Oppert. Gobineau holds the language to be 
Huzvaresh, a mixture of Iranian and Semitic^ 

The third and most important is the Babylonian 
portion of the cuneiforms. The trilingual records 
gave the first clue to the deciphering of this char- 
acter ; but many original documents, more than three 
thousand years older, have since been found in 
Babylon, Nineveh, and other places near the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and even in Egypt. On one 
occasion, the Asiatic Society submitted a cylinder 
of Tiglath-pihjser to four prominent investigators 
of the subject, and they independently read it 
nearly alike, with the exception of the proper 
names, where they widely differed. As a proof of 
the enormous importance of this character for 
history, grammar, law, mythology, archeology, 
and antiquities generally, we name some of the 


records which Rawlinson began to publish (now 
in progress): Babylonian Legends, such as the 
Fight between Marduk and Tiamat, the Descent 
of Ishtar into Hades (2000-1500 B.C.); Bricks 
from Kilehshergat of the early Kings of Assyria 
( 1350-1 1(XV B.c. ), in a character much complicated ; 
Annals of Tiglath-pileser I. (1120 B.C.); Annals 
of Assur-nasir-pal, of Shalmaneser I. and II., 
Sargon, Sennacherib, Assur-bani-pal, son of Esar- 
liaddon ; Inscriptions of Nebuchadnezzar I. and 
II. ; Cylinders containing the name of Belshazzar, 
&c.; besides syllabaries, vocabularies, mathemati- 
cal and astronomical tablets, calendars, and a. 
selection from the mythological tablets. 

In order to give "the reader some idea Of the 
appearance of the cuneiform character, we subjoin 
the name of Darius, written in the Persian, Scythic, 
and Babylonian characters. 

if frr ET K- -TE <?t ft 

Persian. 

g~TT TEi < “H 

Scythic. 

EM -!!<T Ed? <H< 

Babylonian. 

The cuneiform signs were originally pictures of 
objects. It appears that they were first drawn in 
outline upon some vegetable substance, called in 
the native documents likhwri. Whether the supply 
of this material failed it is impossible to say, but 
it is quite certain that at a very early period in 
the history of Babylonia, clay was adopted as a 
substance for writing upon. On substances like 
papyrus and leather it is quite easy to draw in out- 
line a picture of any object ; but it became more 
difficult to do this when clay was used, because the 
outlines of the object represented had to be pressed 
into it. The necessary result of this was that the 
shapes of the objects became altered. Thus a circle 
( 1 ) represented the sun, but when inscribed upon 
clay it became 2 j and a star (3) became 4: in 
process of tiW, as scribes became busier, these 
signs were represented by 5 and 6 respectively. 

0 O % * *T *+ 

1 2 3 4 5 6 

■ * ' 

The use of clay as a. writing material completely 
modified, the shap$o£ nearly every character in the 
cuneiform syllabary. The signs inscribed upon 
stones 'of the oarii . empire are most complex, 
and in many of; them it is difficult to see what 
object thfey are intended to represent. As time 
wewS on, these complex signs became simplified, 
and wedge after wedge was discarded, until the 
character was reduced to its simplest form. 
Lenorip^nt, Hyde Clark, and others adopting 
their tliteory, have tried to* prove that the Baby- 
lonian &nd Chinese signs are related. In the time 
of Esarhactdon and Assur-bani-pal, it became the 
fashion to write inscriptions in the ancient complex 
character, and special syllabaries of such signs 
were drawn up. Fragments of these are now in 
the British Museum. The cuneiform syllabary 
contains about two thousand signs of a phonetic, 
syllabic, and ideographic nature. Each sign origin- 
ally represented an object, but no attention was 
paid to its ideographic signification when its 
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syllabic or phonetic value was employed in a word. 
Before the name of a king, town, city, or private 
person, &c., a cuneiform sign, being the ideograph 
for the word following, was placed ; after names of 
places like Babilu ( Babylon ), a suffix ki, meaning 
* earth’ or ‘land,’ was placed. It is tlu opinion 
of some that the cuneiform characters were in- 
vented by the primitive Akkadian inhabitants of 
Chaldoea ( who spoke an agglutinative language). 
See the articles Assyria, Babylon. 

For fuller information on this subject, see Rawlinson, 
The Persian Cuneiform Inscription at Behistun (Journal 
As. Soc. 1846, &c.); Grotefend', Vie Keilinschriften aus 
Behistun (1854); Lassen u. Westergaard, Ucber die 
Keilinschriften ( 1845 ) ; Hincks, On the First and Second 
Kinds of Persepolitan Writing (Transact. Roy. Ir. Soc. 
1846) ; Norris, Memoir on the Scythic Version of the 
Behistun Inscription (Journal As. Soc. 1853); Rawlin- 
son, A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylon and Assyria (1850); and works by Benfey, 
Oppert, Renan, Spiegel, Schrader, Delitzsch, and others. 

Cune'nc, a river of Portuguese South Africa, 
rises on the heights which bound the interior 
plateau of South Africa, and after a course of 600 
miles southward and westward through the pro- 
vince of Mossamedes, reaches the sea 60 miles 
north of Cape Frio. It is neariy useless for naviga- 
tion, being shallow and barred by sand-banks. 

Cuneo» Bee Coxr. 

Cunningham, Allan, poet and industrious 
man of letters, was born in the parish of Keir, 
Dumfriesshire, 7th December 1784. His father 
was factor or land-steward to Miller of Dalswin- 
ton, and therefore neighbour to Burns at Ellisland ; 
and Allan, a boy of twelve, followed at the great 
poet’s funeral. At eleven he was apprenticed to 
a stone-mason, but continued to give all his leisure 
to poring over native songs and stories. His first 
publications were his verse and prose contributions 
to Cromek’s sham -antique Remains of Nithsdale and 
Galloway Song (1810). These, while they did not 
of course deceive the learned, or apparently even 
Cromek himself, procured the clever young mason 
the acquaintance of Hogg and Sir Walter Bcott. 
With the latter, ‘Honest Allan’ was always a 
great favourite. He now removed to London, 
and became one of the best-known writers for the 
London Magazine , as well as secretary and man- 
ager in Chaiitrey’s studio, a post which he held till 
Chantrey’s death in 1841. Though thus busily em- 
ployed all day, Cunningham maintained an in- 
defatigable literary activity, writing tales, novels, 
magazine articles, poems, songs, and biographies. 
His best works were his Traditional Talcs of the 
English and Scottish Peasantry (1822) ; The Songs 
of Scotland, Ancient and Modem (1825) ; Lives of 
the Most Famous British P&iMers, Sculptors , and 
Architects (6 vols. 1829-33); and his edition of 
Burns, with Life (8 vols. 1834). / .His Life of Sir 
David Wilkie appeared posthumously. ' Readied in 
London, 30th October 1842. Cunningham was a 
remarkably worthy and kindly ^n^wbose ‘stal- 
wart healthy figure and ways ’ pleased even Carlyje 
— but then he was from Dumfriesshire. As^/a 
Scotch poet, he ranks, perhaps, after James Hogg. 
His songs, although marred by defects in taste, 
mannerism, and a superabundance of ornament, 
have the true lyrical impulse and movement. > 

Of his sons, Alexander and Joseph roste in the 
Indian service; the former wrote manybooks on 
Indian architecture and statistics, the latter, a 
good History of the Sikhs ( 1849) ; Feter (see below ) 
became a well-known antiquary and man of letters ; 
Francis, also an Indian soldier, edited Marlowe, 
Massinger, and Ben Jonson. 

Cunningham, Peter, son of Allan Cunning- 
ham the poet, was born in Pimlico, April 1, 1816. 
He was educated at Christ’s Hospital, London, 


entered the Audit Office through Peel’s influence 
in 1834, and ultimately became chief clerk. He 
retired in 1860, and died at St Albans, 18th May 
1869. His name is chiefly remembered by his 
Handbook of London (1849), a book stored with 
out-of-the-way facts, and informed with true literary 
flavour. He contributed largely to the literary 
journals, edited books for Doth the Shakespeare 
and the Percy Societies, as well as Horace 
Walpole’s Letters (1857), Drummond of Haw- 
thorn den, Goldsmith, Johnson’s Lives of the Poets , 
and Pope. Other books are Modern London ( 1851 ) 
and the Story of Nell Qwynn ( 1852). 

Cunningham, William, a distinguished 
Scotch theologian, was born at Hamilton in 1805, 
educated at Duns and Edinburgh, and ordained 
minister at Greenock in 1830. He was called to 
Trinity College Church, Edinburgh, in 1834, and 
soon became one of the foremost leaders, alike on 
the platform and in the pamphlet, on the ‘Non- 
intrusionist ’ side in the great controversy that pre- 
ceded the Disruption of 1843. He was appointed 
professor of Theology in the Free Church College 
in 1843, of Church History in 1845, and its principal 
on Chalmers’s death in 1847. His I).D. degree was 
given him by Princeton in 1842. He was modera- 
tor of the Free Assembly in 1859, when he received 
a testimonial amounting to over £7000. He died 
at Edinburgh, 14th December 1861. His literary 
executors published from his MSS. Histone 
Theology: a Review of the Principal Doctnnal Dis- 
cussions in the Christian Church (1862), Reformers 
and Theology of the Refonnation ( 1862 ), and Dis- 
cussions on Church Principles (1863 ). See his Life, 
by Rainy and Mackenzie (1871 ). 

Cunnlnghamia, a genus of the Taxodium 
family of Coniferte (q.v.), of which the only species 
( C. sinensis) is a lofty evergreen tree of southern 
China and Cochin China, with sessile leathery 
leaves, somewhat resembling those of an Araucaria. 
It is too tender for the climate of Britain, save in 
peculiarly favourable localities. 

Cup is a name for a refreshing beverage, made 
usually of wine, soda- water, ice, and flavouring 
ingredients. Thus claret cup may be made of one 
quart of claret, one bottle of soda-water, half a 
pound of pounded ice, four tablespoonfuls of 
pounded sugar, a little grated nutmeg, a liqueur 
glass of Maraschino, and a sprig of green borage. 
Champagne cup may be made of one quart of cham- 
pagne, two bottles of soda-water, one glass of 
brandy, one pound of pounded sugar, with borage 
or cucumber rind. Cider cup is similarly com- 
pounded. 

Cup, Divination by, a mode of foretelling 
events, practised by the ancient Egyptians, ana 
still surviving,, though with but little credit, in 
some of the rural districts of England and Scot- 
land. One of the eastern methods consisted in 
throwing in small pieces of gold or silver leaf into 
a cup of water, in which also were placed precious 
stones,. ; with certain characters engraved upon 
them. /aThe infernal powers were then invoked, 
and returned answer, either in an intelligible voice, 
or by signs on the surface of the water, or by a re- 
presentation in the cup of the person inquired 
about. % By the modem method, a person’s for- 
tune is foretold by the disposition of the sediment 
In her teacup after pouring out the last of the 
liquid. 

Cupar, or Cupar-Fife, the county town of 
Fife, on the Eden, 10 miles W. by S. of St Andrews, 
30 NNE. of Edinburgh, and 13 S. of Dundee. In 
the 12th century a castle of the Macduff’s, Earls of 
Fife, crowned the ‘School Hill,’ whose northern 
slope was aftertvards the show-place of mystery- 
plays and moralities such as the Thrie Estaitis 
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(1535) of Sir David Lyndsay (q.v.). Cupar has a 
handsome new Free Church (1877), the Dunean 
Institute (1870). and a public park (1871-72). 


Institute (1870), and a public park (1871-72). 
Brewing, tanning, &c. are carried on ; and there is 
a large corn-market. Lord Campbell was a native. 
The place has been a royal burgh since at least 
1363, and it unites with St Andrews and five other 
towns in returning one member to parliament. 
Pop. ( 1851 ) 5605 ; ( 1881 ) 5010. See also Coupar- 
Angus. 

Cupellation* See Assaying. 

Cupid (Lat. cupido , ‘desire*), also Amor, the 
Latin name for the Greek Eros, the god of love. 
Eros is not mentioned in Homer, but occurs first in 
Hesiod, whose conception of him is that of a cosmo- 
gonic force uniting, as it were, in harmony and 
love, the conflicting elements of primal chaos. 
Tims Plato, in his Symposium, speaks of him as 
the oldest of the gods. Quite different, however, 
from this venerable and somewhat impersonal 
deity is the Eros of the epigrammatic and erotic 
poets, the Cupid of Horace and Ovid. The gene- 
alogv of this meddlesome divinity is rather con- 
fused. He is variously represented as the son of 
Aphrodite (Venus) by Ares (Mara), Zeus (Jupi- 
ter), or Hermes (Mercury). He appears as a 
wanton boy, playful and mischievous, with bow, 
arrows, sometimes a torch, quiver, and wings. The 
eyes are often covered, so that he shoots blindly. 
Ilis darts could pierce the fish at the bottom of the 
sea, the birds in the air, and even the gods in 
Olympus. The immensity of space was his home, 
but like his mother, he specially loved the flowery 
thickets of Cyprus. Later poets make a number of 
Erotes (A mores and Cupid ines), with the same 
attributes as the prototype. We find also an 
Anteros (‘return love*), whose function it is to 
punish those who do not return the love of others. 
Thespire in Bceotia was the chief seat of the wor- 
ship of Eros ; here was held the Erotidia, a quin- 
quennial festival. Eros or Cupid was a frequent 
subject for Greek and Roman works of art. The 
most celebrated statue was that by Praxiteles at 
Thespiue. 

The beautiful fable of Cupid and Psyche, as 
given by Apuleius, is a literary version of one of 
the best-known stories in the world. Of course 
it is merely an ordinary household tale, with 
nothing but the names to connect it with the 
recognised Greek mythology. Here Cupid is 
merely the invisible bridegroom of scores of stories 
the world over, with the added name and attri- 
butes of the winged son of Aphrodite. See a study 


sionally incomplete at one side, and a radial groove 
or duct passes from the central cup out through the 
circles. The circles are only approximately circular. 


of the myth by Andrew Lang, in the introduction 
to his reprint (1887) of Adlington’s translation 
(1566) of the story as told by Apuleius. 

Cnp-markings on rocks and Cup-marked 
Stones belong to a peculiar class of archaic sculp* 
tarings which have recently attracted much atten- 
tion among archaeologists. Cup-markings on rocks 
are chiefly of two varieties— circular cavities or 
‘cuns* pure and simple, and cups surrounded by. 
circles. The circles round the cups are shallow 
indentations, varying in numl>er up to five or six. 
Both cups and circles often show the marks of a 
pointed tool, as if they had been formed by picking, 
but frequently they api»ear as if weathered or 
abraded to a perfectly smooth surface. The 
cups vary in size from about one inch to three 
inches or more in diameter. Sometimes they are 
confluent at the edges, but more usually separate, 
and occasionally tw f o or more are connected by a 
shallow groove or duct. They usually occur in 
groups, sometimes to the number of several hun- 
dreds. In such groups the majority are plain cups, 
intermingled with occasional cups and circles. The 
circles placed concentrically round the cups ore occa- 


spirals and other rude and irregular sculpturing^, 
are found on the stones of sepulchral structures of 
the stone and bronze ages, on rock-surfaces and 
earth -fast boulders, and on loose stones of small size 
in the neighbourhood of sites of early habitations 
or strongholds over nearly all Europe. They are 
still subjects of superstitious regard in Scandinavia, 
and while they are found in connection with the 
megalithic monuments of Europe and India, Mr 
Rivett Caniac has traced a resemblance to them in 
the conventional symbols of Siva in the modem 
temples. On the other hand Dr Vcckenstedt found 
recent cup-markings (but without the characteristic 
circles) on the "walls of churches in Prussia. Dr 
Rau has described a considerable number of ex- 
amples from various parts of America, but few T with 
circles. Many of tne smaller cupped stones he 
attributes to the Indian custom of cracking hickory 
nuts, by laying them in such cavities and striking 
them with another stone. The larger-sized cups- 
and basin-shaped cavities in earth-fast boulders and 
rocks he classes as mortars. But the more elaborate 
sculpturings on rock-surfaces present the central 
cup, the surrounding circles and the radial groove 
of the European and Indian examples, and the 
inference is that they belong to the religious or 
ceremonial symlmlism of primeval man. The most 
remarkable examples of rock-surfaces sculptured 
with cups and circles in Scotland are those at 
Achnabreac in Argyllshire, described by Professor 
Sir J. Y. Simpson, and at High Banks in Kirkcud- 
brightshire, discovered in 1887 and 1888, and de- 
scribed by Mr George Hamilton in the Proceedings 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

See Archaic Sculpturings of Cups and Circles , dec., by 
Sir J. Y. Simpson (Edinburgh, 1867) ; Incised Markings 
on Stone , dr,., from drawings made for the Duke of 
Northumberland ( Lond. 1869) ; Skandinavien's Hallrist - 
ningar af A. E. Holmberg (Stockholm, 1848) ; and Obser- 
vations on Cup’Shaped and other Lapidarian Sculptures 
in the Old Wmid and in America , by Charles Rau (Wash- 
ington, 1881). 

Cta'pola ( Ital. , from the root of cup ), a spherical 
vault, or concave ceiling, on the top of a building ; 
the internal part of a Dome (q.v.). The term is 
also sometimes used for a dome which is ogival 
(not hemispherical or semi-elliptical) in outline, 
or for a small dome. Cupolas are often wholly or 
partially of glass. There are cupola-furnaces ; see 
IRON. 

Cupping is one of the simplest „and most popu- 
lar methods of producing local depletion, by the 
application of partially exhausted tupping* glasses 
to the surface of the skin. By this means tne blood 
is diverted from deeper structures to the surface of 
an affected part, wnence it may be removed by 
scarifying tne skin (wet cupping), or where it 
may l>e allowed to remain exuded in the subcutane- 
ous tissues like a Bruise (q.v.), until it be removed 
by absorption (dry cupping). 

Cupping has been a part of surgical practice from 
the earliest times, and instruments for performing 
it have been found in use among the least civilised 
natidns. Of old, the cups w r ere either small horns, 
open at both ends, from which the ajr w f as with- 
drawn by suction at the narrow extremity, or 
glasses of various shapes, with a small hole in the 
bottom of each. This hole was plugged with wax, 
the air exhausted by heat, and when the . operator 
wished to remove them, he withdrew the plug, and 
allowed the air to enter. The modem cupping- 
glass is a beaker containing 3 to 6 fluid ounces. 
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Wttha finely-ground rim, which adheres closely to 
the surface of the skin. 

The principal improvements have been in the 
Methods of incising the skin. This used to be effected 
With a common lancet or narrow knife, with a short 
blade and convex edge, set in a long elastic handle, 
which the operator struck rapidly with his finger, 
so as to drive the blade 20 or 30 times into the skin. 
This was so tedious an operation, that a number of 
similar blades came to l)e used at once. These are 
contained in a box, which has slits pierced in it 
corresponding to the number of blades ; the latter 
can be caused to emerge by setting free a spring, 
which causes them to revolve suddenly, and m 
doing so they protrude at the slits more or less, 
according to the regulation of the instrument 
by the operator. This apparatus is known as a 
4 scarificator. ’ A scarificator, glasses, a torch, 
some spirits of wine, and a lighted candle are 

E laced ready at hand ; the part is sponged with 
ot water, so as to cause an increased How of blood 
into it ; then dried with a warm towel ; the torch, 
previously saturated with the spirits of wine and 
lighted, is held for an instant in one of the glasses. 


lighted, is held for an instant in one of the glasses. 
By this means the air in the glass is quickly ex- 
panded, and when the gloss is then rapidly applied 
to the smooth damp surface of the skin, the rapid 


rarefaction of its contained air causes it to adhere 
tightly, and gives rise to determination of blood to 
the part to which it is applied. When the skin 
under the glass has become red and swollen, the 
cupper removes it, applies the scarificator, and as 
rapidly as possible again exhausts the air from the 

g lass, which lie re-applics. The blood will now 
ow into it; and when enough has been taken, 
the glass is removed, and some lint applied to the 
wounds. The number of glasses applied depends on 
the quantity of blood it is thouglit desirable to 
abstract ; each one will probably withdraw from 3 to 
5 ounces. This apparently simple proceeding re- 
quires considerable skill. The difficulties consist 
in regulating the depth of the cuts ; for should they 
be either too deep or too shallow, the blood will 
not flow; in the one case, because the deeper 
vessels of the true skin are not opened ; in the 
other, because the skin being completely cut 
through, the fat which lies beneath it is drawn up 
into the wounds, which it plugs, and stops the flow 
of blood. If, on the other band, the glasses he 
completely exhausted of air, their rims press so 
firmly on the surface as to prevent the flow' of 
blood to the part from surrounding areas of the 
skin, and as a result, very little blood flows from 
the wounds. 

There are many modifications of the ordinary 
cupping apparatus, but all act on the same principle ; 
and it need scarcely be added that extempore cups 
may be found in tumblers, finger-glasses, or any 
air-tight vessel with a smooth rim. 

Dry Cupping is simply applying the cups as de- 
scribed, but not wounding the skin. A hard mass 
of extravasated blood is found occupying the skin 
•at the site of this operation. The mass, at first 
cherry-red, becomes m a few days a dead black 
colour, then greenish, and finally yellow, following 
the usual course observed in the healing of a 
bruise. 

Clipulc {Cupula), in Botany, a shortened axis 
with a number of more or less cohering bracts, 
numerous and crowded in the acorn, or three in* 
the beech-nut, which more or less completely in- 
close the ripening fruit. The husk of the hazel- 
nut may be regained as an incipient cupule. 

Cnpillfferre ( i- e. 4 cupule-bearing ’), an old order 
of dicotyledonous trees and shrubs, more naturally 
separated into (1 ) Betulacece or Corylacea?, the beecn 
and hazel family, including (a) the beech and alder, 


( b ) the hornbeam and hazel ; and (2) the Fagaceee or 
Cupuliferre proper, including (a) the beeches, (6) 
the chestnuts and oaks. See the articles on these 
separate trees. 

Cur. a name sometimes applied indiscriminately 
to small dogs of any kind not highly valued, ana 
in this wav often particularly appropriated to dogs 
of mongrel breed, but also used by naturalists as 
the common designation of many races, of which 
the Terriers (q.v.) may be considered as the type. 
See Dog. 

Cura* Ciudad de, capital of Guzman Blanco 
state, in Venezuela, lies 60 miles SW. of Cardcas, 
to the south of Lake Valencia. Pop. (1881 ) 11,644. 
—Area of the state, 33,770 sq. in.; pop. (1886) 
515,418. 

€ura$a'o (also spelt Curacoa and Curassou ) 
is the most important of the Dutch West India 
Islands. It lies about 40 miles from the coast of 
Venezuela, is 36 miles long by 8 broad, and has a 
jjopulation (1886) of 25,203. The capital of Cura- 
9ao is Willemstad, a very handsome town situated 
on the hay of St Anna, with 10,000 inhabitants. 
The soil of Curacao and its dependent islands is 
less productive than that of other tropical lands. 
The chief produce is salt, but careful cultivation 
produces sugar, tobacco, maize, figs, cocoa, cocoa- 
nuts, lemons, and oranges. The Curasao orange. 
Citrus Aurantium curassumensis, is a peculiar 
variety. Willemstad is the headquarters of the 
colonial government, which has authority not 
merely over the neighbouring Windward Islands, 
Aruba, and Bonaire, but also St Eust&che, Saba, 
and the Dutch part of St Martin. Altogether the 
Dutch West Indies have a population (1886) of 
45,121. The trade is mainly with the United 
States. Curasao was discovered by Spain in 
1527, taken by the Dutch in 1634, conquered 
by the English in 1807, and restored to Holland 
in 1815. 

Curacoa is a well-known and esteemed liqueur, 
usually made in Holland with the dried peel of the 
Curasao orange, the peel being macerated with 
W'ater, and then distilled with spirit and water. 
The result is sweetened with sugar, and a little 
Jamaica rum is oftdn added. A palatable imitation 
can be made from the fresh peel of bitter oranges 
and whisky. 

Curari, Ur art, Woorali, or Woorara, is a 
celebrated poison used by some tribes of South 
American Indians for poisoning their arrows. 
It is by means of this poison that the small 
arrow's shot from the Blowpipe (q.v.) become 
so deadly. It is brought to Europe as a black, 
brittle extract, resinous in appearance, and en- 
crusting the sides of little gourds containing it. 
The source of this deadly poison was for long 
unknown, owing to the natives jealously guard- 
ing the secret. The process of manufacture lias 
now, how'ever, been witnessed and described by 
several travellers, and in each case some species 
or other of Strvehnos has been recognised as 
the source of the poison. There seem to be 
four distinct varieties of curari, each character- 
istic of a different tract of country, and probably 
varying in their physiological action ; but for our 
purpose we may confine ourselves to that kind 
which is used in physiological experiments. Curari 
is one of those poisons which nave little action 
when taken into the stomach, owing to the diffi- 
culty .with w'hich they are absorbed, but when 
introduced into a wound it acts with great prompt- 
ness. The symptoms caused are loss of muscular 

S D>ver, feeble respiration, and death by suffocation. 

y means of artificial respiration it is possible to 
sustain life for a lengthened period, although the 
animal is apparently insensible to pain. In this 
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way it is employed in vivisection experiments as 
an anaesthetic. 

At first it was supposed that curari contained 
strychnine, but as its action was so entirely different, 
this view was soon abandoned. Prolonged research 
has separated a special alkaloid, Citrarinc, which 
possesses the leading properties of the poison itself. 
Cun trine differs from all other crystallisable alka- 
loids, save one, in containing no oxygen. It forms 
salts, and is said to be twenty times as strong as 
curari. In medicine curari is very little used. It 
has been proposed to employ it in lockjaw, hydro- 
phobia, and as an antidote in poisoning by 
strychnia; but although it quiets the spasm, it 
has no direct curative effect, and it may cause an 
equally fatal paralysis. 

Besides curari proper, there are two other arrow- 
poisons called Corroval and Vao. These, which 
are brought from New Granada, have an entirely 
different action on the body, as they primarily stop 
the beating of the heart, whereas with curari the 
heart continues to beat after breathing has ceased. 

Curassow. or Hocco (Crax ); a genus of large 
game-birds inhabiting the forests of Central and 
South America. Their most distinctive features 
concern the head. This is adorned with a crest 
of feathers, curled forwards, and capable of being 
raised and depressed; while the often brightly 
coloured cere is enlarged into a prominence at the. 
root of the high beak. Eight species are found 
from Mexico to Paraguay, predominantly arboreal, 
living mostly on fruits, but in general habit like 
poultry. They are very unsuspicious of danger, 
especially careless at the love-making season, and 
are very readily tamed. The best-known species 
is C. alector — the Royal Pheasant of the Mexicans. 



Crested Curassow. 


It is a very sombre bird, about the size of a turkey. 
It is occasionally domesticated, and a stock im- 
ported into Holland at the end of last century 
seemed to become acclimatised. It was, however* 
lost amidst the troubles subsequent to the French 
Revolution. Though their love-making is keen, 
the birds are not very productive, and it is prob- 
able that the natives have discovered that this 
apparently very profitable bird will not breed 
readily under domestication. Closely allied, and 
of similar distribution and habit, are the fierce 
Guans and Penelopes ( Penelopin* ), and the rare 
Mountain Curassow (Oreopham derbianus). The 
Turkeys ( q. v. ) are also near relatives. 

Curate, literally one who has the cure (Lat. 
cum, ‘care’) of souls, in which sense it is used in 
the Church of England Prayer- l»ook, 4 all bishops 
and curates ; * as the cognate word curd is used in 
French to denote the incumbent of a parish. It is, 


however, generally used now to denote the unbene- 
ficed parochial clergy in the Church of England, 
more exactly styled ‘ assistant curates.’ Formerly, 
such curates were usually the deputies of non resi- 
dent incumbents, but now they are mostly helpers 
of resident pastors. A curate, in this sense, is a 
minister employed by the incumbent of a church 
(rector or vicar), either as assistant to him in the 
same church, or else in a chapel of ease within the 
parish belonging to the motner-church. He must 
be licensed ana admitted by the bishop of the 
diocese, or by an ordinary having episcopal juris- 
diction, who also' usually appoints his salary. Any 
curate that has no fixed estate in his curacy, not 
being instituted and inducted, is liable to removal 
on six months* notice from the incumbent, and to 
summary withdrawal of liis license by the bishop. 
In the latter case, an appeal to the archbishop of 
the province is open. But there are perpetual 
curates as well as temporary, who are appointed 
where tithes are impropriate and no vicarage 
was ever endowed : these are incumbents, and not 
removable, and the impropriators are obliged to 
maintain them. Their title in new district parishes 
lias been changed to that of vicar. 

Curator to a Minor. See Guardian. 

Curb. See Bridle.— The disease in hprses 
so called consists of strain of the straight ligament 
which runs down the back of the hock ; is most 
common in animals with straight small hocks and 
that conformation known as sickle hams ; whilst 
like other strains it occurs from sudden and 
violent exertion, often proceeding in the lighter 
breeds from leaping or galloping in heavy ground, 
and in the heavier, from the effort of keeping 
back a load whilst going down a steep incline. 
Swelling appears on the outer and back part 
of the joint, about 5 or 6 inches below the 
point of the hock, generally causing lameness, 
which is most apparent in trotting, and, in slight 
cases, usually decreases after the animal has been 
out for ten minutes. Fomentations must first 
be used to allay the irritation and inflammation, 
and a high-heeled shoe put in ; when heat and 
tenderness disappear, cold applications will be 
advisable; after which the enlargement still con- 
tinuing, a blister may lie necessary ; whilst, from 
the first, all work must be forbidden. 

Curcas. See Physic Nut. 

Curcuiio. See Weevil. 

Curcuma (Arab, \urkum), an Indian genus 
of Scitainineae, the ginger and cardamom order. 

C. longa is widely cultivated in Southern Asia, 
its rhizomes (radix curcuma Ion gee of pharmacists) 
being the source of Turmeric ( q. v. ). Young plants 
also yield a kind of arrowroot, but this is espe- 
cially prepared from C. leucorhiza y with colourless 
rhizomes. C. zedoaria yields a tonic medicine ( radix 
zcdoarice officinalis or zedOary of pharmacists ), and 
is also used as food. C. amada is the mango ginger 
of Bengal. 

Cur^ 9 the name applied in France to a priest 
with a cure of souls, properly the priest of a regular 
parochial as opposed to a succursal church, but 
commonly applied to any pastor with spiritual 
functions. - . 

Curf S, an ancient town of the Sabines, 26 miles 
NE. of Rome, whence the Romans, after the people 
f of Cures united with them, came to be called 
Quirites. See Rome. 

Cureton. William, Syriac scholar, born at 
Westbury, Shropshire, in 1808, studied at Oxford, 
and was ordained in 1831. In 1837 he entered the 
British Museum as assistant-keeper of manuscripts, | 
and here his labours brought to light a Syriac j 
version of the Epistle of Ignatius (q.v.), remains 
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of a Syriac recension of the Gospels, and other 
MSS. of more or less value, which involved their 
editor in Ion# controversies. In 1849 Cureton was 
appointed canon of Westminster and rector of St 
Margaret’s. Among other honours, he received 
the degree of LL.l). from Oxford anti of I).D. 
from Halle, and was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and a foreign associate of the Institute of France. 
He died 17th June 1864. 


uplands. It feeds on worms, molluscs, and in- 
sects, and its long bill enables it to seek its food in 
marshy or boggy ground. A slight nest of leaves 
or other dry materials is built irf some tuft of 
rushes or among long grass or heath, and usually 
contains four eggs. The curlew is good eating.— 


Cur'fcw (Fr. couvre-feu , ‘cover fire’). To 
William the Conqueror is ascribed the introduc- 
tion of the curfew-bqll into England, the, object 
of which was to warn the people to cover up 
. their fires, and retire to rest. Toe time for ring- 
fag these bells was sttns&t in summer, and about 
eight o’clock in winter; and certain penalties 
were imposed upon those who did not attend to 
the signal. The practice of ringing the curfew- 
bell, however, appears to have prevailed through- 
out Europe long before the era of the Norman 
Conquest, its object being the prevention of fires, 
which, owing to houses being chiefly composed 
of wood, were then both frequent and destructive. 
The custom of ringing the curfew-bell at eight or 
nine o’clock is still continued in many parts of 
England, though its original significance is of 
course lost, and a list of the various places where 
the custom has been kept up will be found in Notes 
and Queries for 1883 and earlier years. The name 
has passed into literature as a current synonym for 
nightfall — it occurs in the opening line of Gray’s 
Elegy . The curfew survives in some parts of New 
England. See Bell. 

Curia. See Rome, also Aula Regis.— The 
Papal Curia, or Curia Romana, the functionaries 
forming the court of the' pope, including the congre- 
gations of cardinals, the secretariat of state, the 
functionaries through whom the holy see has 
relations with foreign powers. See Pope. 

Curia Muria. See Kuria Muria. 


Curico, a town of Chili, capital of a province 
of the same name, lies near the Rio Lontu6, 140 
miles SSE. of Valparaiso. Pop. 10,110. 

Curlew (Numenius), a genus of birds of the 
order Grallatores, and of the same family (Scolo- 
pacidoe) with the snipe, sandpiper, avocet, stilt, 
&c. The bill is much longer than the head, 
slender, curved, and compressed ; the face ami 
head are feathered ; the legs are slender, and part 
of the tibia is naked as well as the shank ; the tail 
is short, and the folded wings extend about as far 
as the tail. The plumage is lark-like. The genus 
is cosmopolitan in its distribution. The Common 
Curlew (N arquatus ), the WKaup of the Scotch, 
frequents the seashores in winter, and elevated 
moors in summer. Its peculiarly weird and 
plaintive cry is familiar to every visitor of the 
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The Wbimbrel (A 7 , pkceopus) is a smaller species, 
much resembling the common curlew. Like the 
latter it is very widely distributed in the Old 
World, and frequently occurs on the shores of 
Britain, though apparently breeding only in the 
most northerly moors. North America has several 
species of curlew, some of which extend their 
summer migrations to very northerly regions. 

Curling, a sport on the ice common in Scot- 
land, where it is played by all classes of people in 
winter. Frozen-over lakes and rivers answer for 
the purpose, but under the auspices of curling 
clubs, artificial shallow ponds are maintained for 
the sake of this popular national sport ; and the 
bonspiels, or set matches, are contested with great 
spirit. The sport is regulated by a body of rules 
issued by a central asso- 
ciation called the Royal 
Caledonian Curling Club, 
which has grand matches 
in which hundreds are 
engaged once, if possible, 
every winter, and which 
awards medals to pro- 
vinces and parishes for 
competition. The re- 
markable and pleasing 
peculiarity of curling is, 
that it produces for the 
time a thorough mingling of ranks — peers, peasants, 
clergymen, fanners, country gentlemen, and trades- 
men, all meeting familiarly and hilariously for the 



Curling-stone. 



occasion. Latterly, curling has rtiigrated to Eng- 
land, Canada, ana other countries where Scotch- 
men can find ice of sufficient strength and 
keenness, and in Southport Glaciarium (1878) the 
game is played in summer on artificial ice. Curl- 
ing is played with flattish round stones, about 
9 inches in diameter, prepared by curling-stone 


manufacturers, each stone weighing from 30 to 50 
lb. Each of the players has a pair. The stones 
are provided with nandles, to enable the player to 
hurl them on the ice with the proper degree of 
force. Ah at bowls, the stones are hurled to an 
assigned point or mark. The game is as follows : 
Sides are made up, usually consisting of four 
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against four, with a director styled skip for each ; 
after which a certain length of ice is chosen on 
which to play. This is called the rink . Certain 
marks arc then made at each end of the rink, con- 
sisting of several concentric rings, called brouphs , 
and a centre, called the tee. The game is decided 
by time, or by one party first attaining a certain 
number of shots, such as 21 or 31 ; and the keenness 
displayed by rival sides in competing for victory 
is perhaps without a parallel in any other pastime 
whatever. One on each side plays alternately. 
The chief object of the player is to hurl his stone 
along the ice towards the tee, with proper strength 
and precision ; and on the skill displayed by the 
players in placing their own stones in favourable 
positions or in driving rival stones out of favour- 
able positions, depends nearly all the interest of 
the game. At a certain distance from each of 
the tees, a line— the hog-score — is drawn across 
the ice; and any stone not driven beyond this 
mark counts nothing, and is laid aside. In country 
places, a dinner composed of 4 beef and greens,’ 
the well-known curler’s fare, generally concludes 
the day’s diversion, which, taking place when out- 
door labour is suspended, is felt to be no encroach- 
ment on rural occupations. 

For laws of curling, and general remarks on the game, 
see The Channel-stane (four series, 1883-84), the last 
series of which contains an ample bibliography ; Descrip- 
tive and Historical Sketch of Curling (1828), reprinted as 
The Kilmarnock Treatise (1883); Curling, Ye Glorious 
Tastime (1882), a reprint of the Account of the Game of 
Curling (1811); Curling , by Dr James Taylor (1884). 
There are, besides, the Annuals of the Royal Caledonian 
Curling Club, 1839-88. This club in its jubilee year 
(1888) undertook the preparation of a volume; at once 
a history and a handbook of the game. 

Curll, Edmund (1675-1747), a notorious Lon- 
don bookseller of the first half of the 18th century. 
His connection with Court Poems (1716) led to his 
first quarrel with Tope, who afterwards made the 
bookseller figure in the Dunciad. He earned an 
unenviable reputation for the publication of in- 
decent literature, which afterwards received the 
brand of Curlicism. He was twice (1716 and 1721 ) 
at the bar of the House of Lords for publishing 
matter regarding its members ; was tried and con- 
victed for publishing obscene books (1725), fined 
(1728) for the issue of Nun in Her Smock and De 
Usu Flagrorum, and spent an hour in the pillory 
for his Memoirs of John Ker of Ker stand. His 
announcement of Mr Pope's Literary Correspond- 
ence (1735) led to the seizure of the stock, and 
furnished Pope ( who has been proved to have insti- 
gated its publication) with a sufficient excuse for 
the issue of an authentic edition (1737-41). Curll 
did not deal solely in garbage, as is shown in 
a list of his containing 167 standard works, includ- 
ing Swift’s Meditation on a Broomstick (1710), Dr 
South’s works, &c. His Curliad (1729) is styled a 
‘hypercritic upon the Dunciad Variorum.’ It was 
of Curll’s biographies that Arbuthnot wittily said 
they had added a new terror to death. 

Ciirrach* See Coracle. 

Clirragh' a large undulating down in the centre 
of County Kildare in Ireland, 2 miles E, of 
Kildare town. It is the property of the crown, and 
in it is a large cainp of exercise, established in 1855, 
with accommodation for 12,000 troops ( see Camp). 
The Curragh of Kildare is erven better known as a 
famous racecourse. 

C urran, John Philpot, Irish orator, was bom 
at Newmarket in County Cork, son of the seneschal 
of the Manor Court there, July 24, 1750. At 
Trinity College, Dublin, be was as idle and reckless 
as he bad been at school, but spite of his dissipations 
he contrived to learn something of law, and the 
boisterous taproom debates of his life in Dublin 


years at the Middle Temple, London, he was called 
to the Irish bar in 1775. Here his conviviality, his 
wit, and his vehement eloquence, soon made mm a 
prominent figure, and led to his being employed in 
many of the greatest causes of the time. In 1782 he 
became King Y s Counsel, and next year was returned 
to the Irish parliament for Kilbeggan. He became 
a strong supporter of Grattan, but his eloquence 
proved less effective on the floor of the House than 
before an Irish jury. His sarcastic retorts led him 
into several duels, of which, in the course of his 
career, he fought no less than five, all fortunately 
without serious harm. Although a staunch Pro- 
testaut like so many great Irish patriots, Curran 
had a warm sympathy with his suffering Catholic 
countrymen, and was eloquent and constant in his 
unavailing appeals to the government to change 
a policy which was driving the Irish into rebel- 
lion. With bis defence of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan in August 1792 commenced the long series 
of defences in state- trials which have shed such a 
lustre on his name. The insurrection at length 
broke out in 1798, but was speedily suppressed, 
whereupon the prosecutions of its leaders at once 
began. Curran flung himself into their defence 
with a heroic energy that rose above the brow- 
beatings of the bench and insured him an im- 
mortality of affection in the hearts of his fellow- 
count rymen. The last of his defences was that of 
Napper Tandy in May 1800. Then came the 
Union, which Curran had always opposed as ‘the 
annihilation of Ireland.’ His own health was now 
shattered, and soon domestic troubles followed to 
darken his later years. His wife eloped with a 
clergyman, and his youngest daughter, Sarah, pined 
away and died in Sicily, a few months after the hap- 
less fate of her bright young lover, Robert Emmett 
(1803). Her story is immortalised in Moore’s 
well-known lines, 4 She is far from the land where 
her young hero sleeps.’ After the death of Pitt 
(1806) and the accession to power of the Whigs, 
Curran was appointed Master of the Rolls in Ire- 
land, an office which he held till his retirement in 
1814. He died in London, 14th October 1817. His 
remains were re-interred in Glasnevin Cemetery, 
Dublin, in 1834. Curran’s little figure, ugly face, 
bright black eyes, and intense vivacity, formed a 
sufficiently unique personality ; but his brilliant 
wit, his quickness in repartee, his mental acuteness, 
and the astonishing felicity of his ready language 
were altogether unparalleled, and made him easily 
the master of his company. He well deserved 
O’Connell’s epitaph : 4 There never was so honest 
an Irishman.’ see Lives by liis son, W. H. 
Curran (1819), A. Stephens (1817), and O’Regan 
(1817); also Ch. Phillips, Curran and his Con- 
temporaries (1850). His Speeches were edited, 
with a Life, by Thomas Davis, in 1855. 

Curran t, a name originally belonging to a small 
kind of grape (see Currants), and transferred, in 
consequence of the similar size of the fruit, to many 
species of Ribes (order Saxifragaceoe, sub-order 
Grossulariaceie). The species known as currants 
are destitute of spines, and have the flowers in 
racemes : the spiny species are known by the name 
Gooseberry (cpv.). Among the fruit-shrubs most 
generally cultivated in our gardens is the Red Cur- | 
rant (R. rubrum), Grosseille of the French, a native 
of woods and thickets in the south of Europe, 
found also in some parts of Asia and of North 
America, perhaps rather a naturalised than a truly 
native plant in Britain. It has long been cultivated, 
although' it does not appear that it had a place in 
the gardens of the ancient Greeks or Romans. The 
berries, besides being used for dessert, and to a 
much greater extent for pies, and for making 
jelly (eaten with mutton and hare), are used 
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also for making an agreeable and refreshing 
beverage, called in Fiance Eau de Grosseilles 
(made of the juice of the fruit, water and sugar, 
strained and iced), and a well-known fermented 
liquor called Currant Wine (q.v.).— The White 
Currant is a mere variety of the red, tlyj result of 
cultivation, with fruit less acid, and more fit for 
dessert, generally also 

f rather larger. There 
are many sub-varie- 
ties, and many inter- 
mediate shades of col- 
our. Both the red and 
the white currants are 
either trained as stan- 
dard bushes, or against 
walls, the latter treat- 
ment producing larger 
and finer fruit, and 
both are sometimes 
trained on a north 
wall, to retard their 
ripening till after the 
ordinary season . They 
grow readily, like the 
shrubs of this genus 
in general, from cut- 
tings. Unlike the 
black currant, the red 
and the white grow in 
clustered bunches. — 
The Black Currant {E. 
nigrum ), Cassis of the 
French, grows in moist 
woods, and on the 
banks of streams in 
Europe and the north 
of Asia. The fruit is 
much larger than the 
red currant, and culti- 
vation has lately pro- 
Red Currant duoed varieties re- 

markable for size. 
There is a variety 
found in Russia with yellow berries. The jelly 
and preserve made from it are very useful for sore 
throats, as is also black currant vinegar , made in 
the same manner as raspberry vinegar. In Russia, 
the berries are gathered in large quantities in the 
woods, and dried in ovens, to be used in pies. They 
are tonic, and also slightly diuretic and sudorific. 
A liqueur, called Liqueur de Cassis , is prepared in 
France from the black currant, and it has been 
suggested to introduce this manufacture in the 
Hebrides and Shetland Islands. Those who are 
fond of the flavour of green tea in mixture with 
black, but to whom it is injurious, may effectually 
gratify their taste by dropping one or two leaves or 
a bud or two of block currant into the teapot during 
the process of infusion. — Many other species, some 
of them probably deserving of cultivation, are found 
in temperate and cold climates in almost all parts 
• of the world. One with large beautiful red berries, 
occurs on the Himalaya at an elevation of 13,000 
feet. — R. oxyacanthoiaeSy a native of North America, 
is much like the common gooseberry in flavour, and 
the colour is red or green in different varieties.— R. 
lacustre , also a North American species, produces 
its fruit in bunches, a fruit like that of the black 
currant. — The fruit of R. fraqrans is sweet, but 
the species is more remarkable for . the produc- 
tion of a pleasant balsamic resin which exudes 
from the under side of the leaves in yellow drops 
and has the smell of black currants. — The Red- 
flowered Currant (R, sanguine um), now so com- 
mon as an ornamental bush in shrubberies, and 
trained on walls, producing in April a profu- 
iion of deep-red flowers in large drooping lpcemes, 


is a native of the north-west of America, and was 
introduced into Britain in 1826. Its bluish-black, 
mucilaginous, insipid berries are not, as is popu- 
larly believed, poisonous. — The Golden Currant (R. 
aurcum ), also a very ornamental shrub, from the 
same regions, has a tubular calyx and long golden- 
yellow flowers. Its fruit, which is either yellow or 
l>lack, and of fine flavour, is not freely produced in 
Britain. — The name Native Currant, or Australian 
Currant, is given in Australia to the berries of 
different shrubs, particularly the white berries of 
Leucopogon Richei (order Epacridacea 1 ). Other 
fruits beaiing the same name are produced by 
species of Coprosma (order Cinchonacese), but they 
are very inferior. 

Currants, a small kind of raisin, arc the diied 
red or blue berries of a small-fruited seedless variety 
of the common vine, which is cultivated in the East, 
and especially the Ionian Islands and in Greece. 
The name, originally Raisins de Corinthe , is derived 
from the city of Corinth, in the neighbourhood of 
which they were first cultivated. They are very 
small, round, with a thin skin, without seeds, and 
very sweet. Those brought from the island of 
Zante are most esteemed. The grafting, pruning, 
trimming, and irrigating of the vine-stocks, which 
of late have suffered from the phylloxera, involve 
much labour. As the grapes ripen, the bunches 
are dusted with sulphur, to keep off the dreaded 
Oidium (q.v.); rain at this period always injures 
and sometimes ruins the crop. The vintage is in 
August. The currants when ripe are spread out on* 
drying-grounds in layers half an inch thick, and 
frequently turned. The currants, now loosened 
from the grape-stick, are tightly packed in barrels 
for exportation, and are an important Greek export. 
In a few districts of Greece, a very sweet wine is 
made from currants. Formerly there was heavy 
duty on currants imported into Britain, which 
fell from 44s. per cwt. liefore 1834 to 7s. in 1860, at 
which it has since stood. In 1886 there were 
123,951 tons exported from Greece, and 119,565 in 
1887. 

Currant Wine is made of the juice of red or 
white currants, to which is added about one pint of 
water for every four pints of berries employed. 
About a pound and a half of sugar is afterwards 
added to each pint of the liquor, a little spirits being 
generally also added, before it is set aside to ferment. 
A larger quantity of sugar is sometimes employed, 
and no water, and a stronger and sweeter currant 
wine is thus produced. Fermentation requires 
several weeks, and the wine is not fit for use for 
at least some months afterwards. Black currant 
wine is made in the same way from black currants, 
but the fruit is put on the fire in as small a quan- 
tity of water as possible, and heated to tho boiling- 
point before it is bruised. 

Currency means originally the capacity of 
being current, or, as Johnson defines it, 4 the power 
of passing from hand to hand/ It is applied in 
practice to the thing that is so current, and gener- 
ally to whatever, I>y being current among any 
nation or class of persons, serves as the money with 
which they buy commodities or pay their debts.. It 
is necessary to be content with a practical explana- 
tion, without venturing on a scientific definition of 
the term, because, among the many disputed points 
in political economy, there is none productive of 
more exciting controversy than the proper regula- 
tion of the currency ; and the advocate of each 
theory is apt to define the term according to the 
view he takes of the functions of government 
regarding currency. Whether correctly or not, it 


is applied in practice to everything that is received 
for payment. It differs from the word money, in its 
popular acceptation, in as far as it includes various 
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substitutes for the metallic money of a country, 
especially bank-notes. The leading question among 
political economists regarding currency is, how far 
it should be restrained. The most effectual method 
of restraining it is by confining it to the precious 
metals. If it were law that none but a gold cur- 
rency should be used in any country, and if, at the 
same time, there were no effort to tamper with this 
gold currency, and give it an artificial value, the 
currency of that countiy would always be adjusted 
to the general level of pi-ices throughout the com- 
mercial world, and if it were redundant would be 
at once exported, and if deficient at once imported 
in exchange for commodities. 

A country which does not produce gold must 
pay for its gold with commodities, and conse- 
quently it is a very expensive currency, and 
therefore, ever since man’s ingenuity was turned 
to trade, methods have been devised for super- 
seding gold or the other precious metals by 
something cheaper. Unless, however, law or 
custom intervenes to give it efficiency, this cheaper 
material will only be worth its own (so-called) 
intrinsic value. A five-pound Bank of England 
note is worth so little in its intrinsic value as a 
picture upon thin paper, that such a value can 
hardly be expressed. It derives its power as cur- 
rency from the obligation it fixes on a great rich 
corporation to make good its professed amount to 
the holder. We thus pass from a purely bullion 
currency to the next step of restraint, which is 
• generally called a mixed currency. Here some 
maintain that no note should be issued unless the 
banker or other person issuing it has in his posses- 
sion as much bullion as will pay it. Others say it 
is sufficient that he is bound to pay its amount in , 
bullion on demand without his actually possessing 
the bullion throughout the whole period of the cur- 
rency of the note. A third party, again, are for a 
currency entirely free of a metallic basis ; they hold 
that naturally paper money, passing from hand to 
hand, will represent transactions, and will there- 
fore come in the end to be made good in some shape 
or other ; and they further hold, that if some losses 
should thus occur, these will be more than com- 
pensated by the rapid increase of trade and enter- 
prise, caused by a free trade in currency, as it is 
termed — that is to say, by every man issuing his 
own notes or promises to pay to whoever will take 
them. As a matter of fact, every nation beyond 
the first stage of civilisation has always regulated 
its currency, and Adam Smith carefully points out 
that this is no real infringement of natural liberty 
and free trade. Through a succession of practical 
measures, reached with considerable caution, the 
English have come to a mixed currency, resting on 
a compromise between the two classes of mixed 
currency above referred to. In the theory of the 
measures brought to completion under Sir Robert 
Peel in 1844, it is admitted that, to a certain ex- 
tent, a currency can be based on transactions and 
the property of those concerned in them, but that 
a limit must be drawn, to prevent the power of 
creating such a currency from running to excess, by 
the issue of notes which cannot be immediately 
made good by those who issue them. Accordingly, 
the several banks in existence were allowed to 
continue their note circulation, but they were per- 
mitted to increase it only on the condition of 
having bullion in their coffers to pay the additional 
notes issued by them. 

A currency which is not worth its nominal value 
in bullion is called a 4 depreciated currency.' Dur- 
ing the period of the restriction, of cash payments 
( 1797-1821 ), the notes of the Bank of England were 
at o he time (1816 ) depreciated 16} per cent. Before 
the resumption of cash payments, the notes of the 
Bank of England had sunk to be worth but 16s. in 


the pound, as compared with gold. During the 
civil war in the United States, the paper dollar 
sank in 1864 to 38 cents ; it did not reach par (100 
cents) till 1879. A depreciated currency may be 
created by a government calling notes or any 
other form of money a legal standard, and issuing 
a greater quantity of it than the real trans- 
actions of the country and the property passing 
from hand to hand require ; or it may be created by 
private persons acting under laws by which the 
right of issuing a currency is not duly limited. | 
Tins faculty ydiich a currency has of becoming 
depreciated without being repudiated, is the real 
source of danger in all proposals for an unfettered 
currency, or a free trade in the issue of money. If 
the bank-notes for which bullion cannot be immedi- 
ately obtained were repudiated, there might be a 
natural check on over-issues ; but it is their nature, 
on account of the difficulty of getting bullion for 
them, or the chance that it may never be got, that 
they pass at a discount or reduction of their value. 
Hence such a currency would be ever shifting ; 
there would be no permanent standard, and the 
person incurring a debt before a depreciation which 
lie pays afterwards would, in reality, be paying his 
creditor a dividend only. A 4 token ’ currency, the 
material of which is avowedly overvalued", and 
which is issued in limited quantities for use in 
small payments, must be distinguished from a 
depreciated currency. In the silver currency of 
Britain, a pound is worth little more than iour- 
fifths of a sovereign, even at the old valuation of 
silver, at about 60d. per oz. If a person due £100 
could pay it in silver, he >vould get off with a divi- 
dend of from 16s. to 18s. in the pound ; but by law, 
silver is not a legal tender for more than 40s. The 
copper currency is so far below its real value, that 
it has not been thought worth while to give it a 
permanent weight— the pence and halfpence now 
issued are little more than half the weight of those 
of former mintages ; but they are only used as a 
medium for small sums, and the royal stamp is 
sufficient to establish a reliance on them. See 
Bimetallism, Bullion, Money. 

Currents, Oceanic, are treated in the articles 
on the oceans to which they belong— Atlantic, 
Pacific, &c. See also Gulf Stream, Sea, and 
the Map of the Atlantic in Yol. I. 

Currie, James, the earliest editor of Burns, was 
born at Kirkpatrick Fleming manse, in Dumfries- 
shire, 31st May 1756. He spent five years at Cabin 
Point, Virginia, in a mercantile situation ( 1771— 
76), then studied medicine at Edinburgh and 
Glasgow ; and settling in Liverpool in 1780, soon 
obtained a good practice. His chief medical work 
was the able Reports on the Effects of Water in 
Febrile Disease ( 1 797 ) ; but he is best remembered 
by his edition of Burns ( 1800 ; 7th ed. 1813), with 
a Life and criticism of the poet’s writings, which he 
undertook solely for the benefit of Burns’s family, 
and which was long the basis of all subsequent 
editions. Dr Currie died at Sid mouth, 31st August 
1805. See the Life by his son (2 vole. 1831 ). 
Currying* See Leather. 

Curry Powder, or Curry Paste, is a com- 
pound of turmeric, coriander, pepper, ginger, and 
various spices ; it is used to a large extent m India 
and elsewhere as a seasoning for a variety of 
dishes. 

Curse Of Scotland, a term popularly applied 
to the nine of diamonds in a pack of playing-cards. 
Perhaps the least worthless of the many explana- 
tions offered is that it involves a reference to the 
detestation entertained in Scotland towards John 
Dairy mple, first Earl of Stair, on account of his 
activity in promoting the Union, and especially for 
his share in the Massacre of Glencoe. His heraldic 
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bearings, ‘or, on a saltire azure, nine lozenges of 
the field/ bore a fanciful resemblance to the nine of 
diamonds. 

Cursing* See Swearing. 

Cursitor, an old name for clerks of the Court 
of Chancery who made out writs. The Cursitor 
Baron used to administer oaths to sheriffs, bailiffs, 
&c. 

Curtain, in Fortification, is the portion of ram- 
part connecting one Bastion (q.v.) with another. 

Curtesy* See Courtesy. 

Curtis, George William, American author, 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, in 1824 ; in 1850 
joined the staff of the New York Tribune , and was 
one of the editors of Putnam's Monthly from 1852 
to 1869. He commenced the 1 Editor’s Easy Chair * 
papers in Harper's Monthly in 1853, and became 
principal leader-writer for Harper's Weekly on its 
establishment in 1857. A novel, Trumps (1862), 
and most of his books appeared first in these jour- 
nals. Until 1884 he was one of the most prominent 
' and influential members of the Republican party ; 
he afterwards supported Cleveland. 

CurtlUS, Ernst, a distinguished German classi- 
cal archaeologist and historian, born September 2, 
1814, at Liibeck. He studied philology at Bonn, 
Gottingen, and Berlin, visited Athens with Brandis 
in 1837, and next accompanied his teacher, Ottfried 
MUller, in his travels through Greece. For some 
time he taught in two Berlin gymnasiums, next 
became extraordinary professor at the university 
there, and (1844-49) tutor to the Crown Prince rtf 
Prussia. In 1856 he succeeded Hermann as pro- 
fessor at Gottingen, whence he was recalled in 1868 
to become ordinary professor at Berlin. Since 
1853 a member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
he became in 1871 one of its permanent secretaries. 
His earlier works were Klassische Studien (1840), 
Anecdota Delphica (1843), Inscriptiones Atticte 
Duodecim (1843), and Die Akropolis von A then 
(1844). The fruits of his repeated visits to 
Greece and Asia Minor — last in the spring of 
1874, to make preparations for the intended ex- 
cavations at Olympia at the instance of the 
German government— appear partly in the memoirs 
of the Gdttingen Society of Sciences ami of the 
Berlin Academy, and partly in his books, Naxos 
(1846), Olympia (1852), Die Imier (1855), Die 
Topographic Kleinasiens ( 1 872 ), and Ephesos ( 1 874 ). 
His orations, delivered at Gottingen in the capacity 
of * Professor Eloquentia*,’ were collected in 1864 ; 
those at Berlin, under the title, Altertum und 
Gegenwart (2 vols. 1875-82). Besides these and 
numerous papers in the special arch mo logical and 
philological journals, Curtius has published Pelo- 
ponnesos (2 vols. 1851-52), a luminous description 
of that part of Greece, and Griechische Gcscnichte 
(Berlin, 3 vols. 1857-61; 5th ed. 1881, et seq.) % 
a work of marvellous learning, unequalled for its 
insight into the artistic growth and development 
of the Greek race. It has been translated into 
English by A. W. Ward (1868-76). Besides these, 
Curtius has published with Kaupert, the Atlas von 
Athen ( 1878 ) ; earlier, with Adler and Hirschfeld, 
Die Ausgrabungen zn Olympia (3 vols. 1877-78), 
Curtius, Georg, a distinguished classical 
scholar, the brother of the preceding, was born at 
Liibeck, April 16, 1820, and studied at Bonn and 
Berlin. After teaching some time at Dresden and 
Berlin, he became in 1849 extraordinary, in 1851 
ordinary, professor of Classical Philology at Prague, 
and settled as such at Kiel in 1854, at Leipzig in 
1862. He died August 12, 1885. One of the 
soundest Greek scholars in Germany, Curtius was 
the first philologist of the generation that succeeded 
the giants Bopp and Benfey. His most important 


works were Griechische Schidgrammatik ( 1852 ; 15th 
ed. 1882), translated into many languages (into 
English in Dr Smith’s series in 1863 ) ; next the Er- 
lauterungen to the foregoing (1863 ; 3d ed. 1875), 
translated into English by Abbott in 1870 ; Grund- 
ziige der Griechischen Etymologic (1858 ; 5th ed., 
with the collaboration of A. Windisch, 1879), trans- 
lated into English by A. S. Wilkins and E. B. 
England, 1875-76; and Das Verbum der Griechisch- 
en Sprache ( 1873—76 ; 2d ed. 1877-80), translated 
by Wilkins and England, 1880. Other works were 
Be Nominnm Grascorum Formatione (1842), Die 
Sprachvergleichung in ihrem Verhciltniss zur Klas - 
sischen Philoloaie (1845), Sprachveraleichende Bei- 
trdge zur GHechischen und Lateinischen Grammatik 
(1846), Philoloaie und Sprachivisscnschaft (1862), 
Zur Chronologic der Inaogermanischen Sprachfor- 
schung (1$67; 2d ed. 1873), and Zur Kritik der 
neuesten Sprachforschung (1885), his last work, in 
which he vigorously assails the theories of the ‘ new 
grammarians,’ and to explain the word-changes in 
a language maintains the necessity of a third prin- 
ciple of varying or sporadic change, in addition to 
invariable phonetic law and the operation of 
analogy. In the famous Studien zur Griech . und 
Lat. Grammatik (10 vols. Leip. 1868-77) Curtius 
united his own papem with those of his pupils and 
others, including Brugmann, Fick, G. Meyer, and 
Windisch. The ninth volume contained Brug- 
mann’s famous paper on the * nasalis sonans,’ which 
first marked the revolt of the ‘ neogrammatici ’ 
against the master and traditional philology. 
Curtius founded in 1878, with’ L. Lange, O. 
Ribbeck, and H. Linsius, the Leipzigei' Studien 
zur Klassischcn Philologie. 

Curtius, Mettus or Mettius, a noble Roman 
youth who heroically sacrificed his life for the wel- 
fare of his country, 362 B.c. A yawning chasm had 
opened in the forum, and the soothsayers declared 
it could only be filled by throwing into it the most 
precious treasure of Rome; whereupon Curtius 
appeared on horsel>ack in full armour, and exclaim- 
ing : * Rome has no greater riches than courage and 
aims,* leaped into the abyss, which at once closed 
over him. 

Curtius, Rufus Quintus, a Roman historian, 
author of the work Dc liebus Gestis Alexandri 
Magniy in ten books, of which the first two have 
been lost, and the text of the remainder has come 
down to us in an imperfect condition. Some critics 
have placed him in the reign of Augustus against 
the evidence of his style, 'which is moulded on that 
of Seneca, and would naturally suggest a writer 
contemporary with Claudius and Nero ; others, as 
Niebuhr, under Severas ; and others again much 
later. Curtius was poorly equipped as a historian, 
and his book has but little value as history ; but its 
, style, if mannered and declamatory, is elegant and 
pleasing* The editio princeps was published at 
Venice about 1471. MWern editions are those of 
MUtzell ( 1841 ), Zumpt ( 1849), and Yogel (1875-80). 

Curule Chair ( sella curulis ), the chair of 
honour of the old Roman kings, and later of con- 
suls, prmtors, ‘curule mdiles/ and some of the 
other higher magistrates of the republic having 
senatorial rank. It was a folding-stool originally 
of ivory, then 'of metal, with curved legs crossing. 

Curvature* For Curvature of Strata, see 
Anticline, Geology, Mountains; for Curva- 
ture of Spine, see Spine. 

Curve, a line described by a point moving so 
that the direction changes at every instant ; and in 
mathematics the term curvature is restricted to 
lines that follow some law in their change of direc- 
tion. Thus, the law of the circle is, that all points 
of it are equally distant from a fixed point, called 
the centre. The law of a plane curve is generally 
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expressed by an equation between the co-ordinates 
of any point in it referred to a fixed point ; and thus 
the doctrine of curves becomes matter of algebra 
(see Co-ordinatks ). When the equation of a 
curve contains only powers of x and the curve 
is algebraic ; when the equation contains other 
functions, logarithms, for instance, of x and //, the 
curve is called transcendental. The cycloid, e.g., 
is a transcendental curve. 

There are also curves, like some spirals, that do 
not continue in one plane ; these are called curves 
of double curvature, ami require, in analysis, three 
co-ordinates and two equations. - Curves are said to 
be of the first, second, third, Ac. order, according 
as their equations involve the first, second, third 
powers of x or y. The circle, ellipse, parabola, and 
hyperbola fire of the second order of curves. There 
is only one line of the first order — viz. the straight 
line, which is also reckoned among the curves. — 
The higher geometry investigates the amount of 
curvature of curves, their length, the surface they 
inclose, their tangents, normals, asymptotes, 
evolutes and involutes, Ac. 

The number of curves that might be drawn is of 
course infinite. A large number have received 
names, and are objects of great interest to the 
mathematician— in some cases, for their beauty, in 
others, for their geometrical properties. Among 
the most interesting are the following : ( 1 ) Circle ; 

( 2 ) ellipse ; ( 3 ) hyperbola ; (4 ) parabola ; (5) cissoid of 
Diodes ; (6) conchoid of Nicomedes ; ( 7 ) lemniscata ; 
(8) cycloid ; (9) harmonic curve ; ( 10) trochoid ; ( 1 1 ) 
the witch; (12) cardioid ; (13) curves of circular 
functions — e.g. curve of sines ; (14) the logarithmic 
curve and other plane spirals, such as that of Archi- 
medes, the lituus, the reciprocal or hyperbolic, and 
the involute (q.v.) of the circle ; ( 15) the catenary ; 

( 16 ) the tractory (17) the tractrix ; ( 18 ) the ovals 
of Cassini. 

Curwen, John, the apostle of the Tonic Solfa- 
systera of teaching music, was the son of an In- 
dependent minister, and was born at Heckmond- 
wike, Yorkshire, 14th November 1816. He was 
trained for the ministry, and after having served 
as assistant in various charges, was settled as 
minister of the Independent chapel at Plaistow. 
In 1841 he began to advocate the sol-fa system; 
in 1843 his Grammar of Vocal Music appeared ; and 
thenceforward he was indefatigable by lectures, 
books, and magazines in promoting musical know- 
ledge and musical training. In 1864 he resigned 
his ministry and gave himself wholly to the cause. 
He died 6tn May 1880. See Sol-fa System ; and 
Memorials of John Curwen (1882). 

Cur'zola (ancient Corcyra ), an island of the 
Adriatic, forming a part of Dalmatia ; it is 30 miles 
long, by 5 broad. Pop. ( 1880) 12,388, 1995 of whom 
were in the town of Curzola, at tlie north-east 
extremity of the island. 


» in Genesis, the eldest son of Ham and 
Nimrod. The name is also used in Scrip- 
ture for Ethiopia (q.v.), south of Egypt. But the 
Cush of Gen. ii. 13, watered by the river Gihon, 
could hardly have been in Africa, and many writers 
hold that the terms Cush and Cushites are also 
used of several Asiatic peoples in southern Arabia, 
on the Persian jGulf, in Babylonia (Akkadians), 
and near Ararat, who were all non-Ajyan and non- 
Semitic. 

Cushat. See Pigeon. 

Castling, Caleb, American statesman, l>om in 
Salisbury, Massachusetts, in 1800, was admitted to 
the bar in 1821, sat in the state legislature and 
senate, and was elected to congress in 1835-43. He 
arranged the first treaty between China and the 
United States in 1844 ; raised and commanded a 
regiment in the war with Mexico ; and was United 


States attorney-general in 1853-57, counsel for the 
United States at the Geneva Conference in 1872, 
and minister to Spain in 1874-77. He died in 1879. 

Cushman, Charlotte Saunders, a distin- 
guished American actress, born in Boston in 1816, 
appeared # first in opera in 1834, and as Lady 
Macbeth in 1835. Miss Cushman played some- 
times in high coined v, hut her name is identified 
with tragic parts. * In 1844 she accompanied 
Macready on a tour through the northern states, 
and afterwards appeared in London, where she was 
well received in a range of characters that included 
Lady Macbeth, Rosalind, Meg Merriloes, and 
Romeo — her sister Susan (1822-59) playing Juliet. 
Miss Cushman retired from the stage in 1875, and 
died in Boston, 18th February 1876. 

Cil.sk. See Torsk. 

Cusp ( Lat. cusp in, 4 a lance-point ’ ). If we con- 
ceive a curve to be generated by a moving point, 
then a cusp is where the point suddenly stops and 


returns for a time in the same general direction as 
that in which it was moving when it reached the 
cusp point. A later name is 4 spinode. ’ When two 
branches (as BA, CA) meet a common tangent 
without extending further, the point of contact is 
a cusp. Fig. 1 is an example of the first species, 
and 2 of the second. 

Cusparia. See Angostura Bark. 

Cusps, curved projections or featherings 
Gothic tracery, 
arches, panels, Ac. 


4 


They began in tlie 1 
Early English period , 
when they projected 
from the nat soffit 
of the arch ; but 
they were soon com- 
prised in the mould- 
ings, and generally 
spring from the inner 
splay or cavetto. In 
Decorated and Per- 
pendicular work the Cusp, 

points were length- 
ened, and were frequently ornamented with flowers, 
heads, Ac. 

Cusset, a small tow r n in the French department 
of Allier, z miles NE. of Vichy, with tw r o mineral 
springs. Pop. 5356. 

Cusso, Kusso, or Cabotz ( Braycra anthelmin- 
tic #, ), a small Abyssinian tree of the order Rosacea*, 
sub-order Spirmacem, the dried flowers of which 
have been long infused in Abyssinia as an anthel- 
mintic, and have been found so efficacious in the 
removal of tapeworm, that they were in 1874 
introduced into European pharmacy as Flores 
Kusso . 

Cost, Robert Needham, was bom in 1821, at 
Cockayne- Hatley, Bedfordshire, studied at Eton, 
and entered the Indian civil service. He Jield 
various important administrative and judicial posts 
in North India, in 1864-65 w r as a member of the 
legislative council, and returned to England in I860. 
He is a member of many learned societies at home 
and abroad, has contributed extensively to their 
Transactions, and has published works on the 
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modern languages of the East Indies (1878), of 
Africa (1882), and of Oceania, as well as Linguistic 
and Oriental Essays and Sketches of Anglo-Indian 
Life . 

Custard, a composition of milk or cream, eggs, 
&c., sweetened with sugar, and flavoured According 
to taste. Custards are of various kinds, such as 
plain, baked, lemon, orange, almond, coffee 
custards, &c. Fpr a plain custard, take four eggs 
and beat them well with two tablespoon fuls of 
flour and a little cold milk. Season this with 
sugar, ground cinnamon, grated lemon-peel, and 
pour on a pint of boiling milk, stirring all the 
time. It may be either baked or boiled. If more 
eggs are used, the flour may be omitted. Flavour- 
ing ingredients may be added according to taste. 

Custard Apple, the name commonly given 
in the West Indies and other tropical countries to 
the fruits of certain species of, Anona (order 
Anonacea*, allied to Ranuneulacea* ). Some of the 
fruits of this genus are among the most delicious 
produced in tropical countries, as the Cherimoya 
{A. cherimolta ), and even the Common Custard 
Apple (A. squamosa or reticulata ), which is a native 
of America, but is now very common throughout 
the East Indies. It is a large, greenish, or dark- 
brown, roundish fruit, sometimes from its size and 
appearance called Ilul lock’s Heart in the nest 
Indies ; the tree is of considerable size. Some 
other American species ami varieties are sometimes 
called custard apples, and two or three which are 
natives of Western Africa. A. muricata y the sour- 
sop, A . ( Asimina ) triloba , the pappaw-tree of the 
warmer parts of North America, and A. palustris, 
the dog or alligator apple of the West Indies, may 
also be mentioned. A. laurifolia grows in Florida 
and the West Indies; its large fruit is hardly 
eatable. 

Custer, George Armstrong, American 
soldier, bom in Ohio in 1839, graduated at West 
Point in 1861, and served with distinction through 
the. civil war, retiring with the rank of major- 
general. He afterwards held various cavalry 
commands in the west, and several times defeated 
the hostile Indians. On 15th May 1876, with a 
force of 1100 men, he attacked a body of Sioux, 
afterwards found to number some 9000, encamped 
on the Little Big Horn, in Montana, and he and 
his entire command were destroyed. See his Life 
by Whittaker (New York, 1878). 

Custom, in English Law. This is either general 
or particular. For the principal doctrines relating 
to general customs, see Common Law. In order 
to establish particular customs as law, they must 
be proved by verdict of a jury, except the custom 
of the city of London, which is proved by certificate 
by the lord mayor, aldermen, and recorder. A 
particular custom must, like a general custom, be 
established as in force for a time whereof the 
memory of man runneth not to the contrary. A 
custom must have been uninterrupted and peace- 
able, reasonable, and certain; compulsory— i.e. not 
in the option of every person whether he will use 
it or not —and consistent with other customs. 

The customs and usages of England were adopted 
by the United States government at its foundation 
as far as applicable to the condition of the country, 
.and have the effect of positive law. They cannot 
b? set aside by implication, but only by statutes. 
Customs and usages are frequently invoked in the 
interpretation of positive law, particularly when a 
conservative' interpretation is required. A marked 
instance of this is found in the interpretation of 
generic words used in the federal and state consti- 
tutions and laws, so as to deprive women citizens 
of the right to the elective franchise in a govern- 
ment founded upon equality of citizenship, and to 


restrict their industrial sphere. See CUSTOMS 
Duties. 

Customs Duties, the portion of the revenue 
derived from a tax on imports. In some countries, 
customs duties are imposed on certain exports 
also. The origin of the term is connected with the 
long conflict between the crown and parliament as 
to the right of taxation, although the practice it 
signifies is as old as the Homan empire, and is even 
to be traced among the ancient Greeks. To meet 
the claims made by the House of Commons to the 
exclusive right to vote all supplies, it used to be 
maintained that there were certain duties on 
exportation and on importation to which the 
crown had acquired a right by custom (although it 
is certain that customs duties existed in England 
prior to the Norman Conquest), and after the 
power of parliament over this branch of taxation 
had been fully established it retained its old name. 
This tax, which originally was a sort of premium 
of insurance for protection from robbery, after the 
excise came in force was always applicable dis- 
tinctively to goods changing place. There were 
customs not only upon things leaving and things 
coming to the British dominions, but also upon 
commodities transferred from one part to another. 
Iu Scotland the duty on commodities imported 
into any town from a foreign country was called 
the great custom ; and the duty charged by a 
burghal corporation on commodities coming within 
its walls from the country districts was called the 
small or petty customs. After 1707 the Scotch 
customs duties became the same as tlioseof England. 
At present the term customs duties applies in the 
United Kingdom solely to the tax levied on com- 
modities imported from abroad. 

The tax on imports was of old a simple percent- 
age, familiarly known to the readers of English 
history as ‘ tunnage and poundage/ from the 
method in which it was levied on the tun of wine, 
or the pound ad valorem of other merchandise. 
These were subsidies granted first to the crown, and 
then for the maintenance of the authority and 
dignity of the state. That is to say, they were 
forms of public revenue; and many complications 
arose by the additions and alterations of successive 
governments. Out of this confusion, no doubt, 
arose the belief that customs duties might be 
utilised for fostering domestic industries and 
discouraging foreign competition. When it came 
to be held as an established principle/with regard 
to any trade, that the customs should lie adjusted 
in such a manner as either to aid or to impede it, 
the regulations regarding that trade alone would 
have complexity enougn for & whole code of 
customs laws, the original object of which was mere 
revenue. The more complex the arrangements, 
the more open were they to the operations of the 
smuggler or defrauder, and, consequently, regula- 
tion had to be added to regulation, till the whole 
became a chaos. Frequently the duties were 
such as to act as a prohibition to importation, 
and they always added a heavy increase to the 
price. Sometimes there would be relaxations 
m favour ^ of the produce of British colonies, 
and sometimes of some favoured country with 
which Britain had a treaty of reciprocity. Then, 
to encourage trade and manufactures, it was con- 
sidered politic to allow goods to be imported for 
re-exportation abroad, or to lie imported for the 
purpose of being worked up into a manufacture, 
and there would be a difference lietween the extent 
of .encouragement granted to that manufacture if it 
were for nome consumption or for exportation. 
The method in which such relaxation was accom- 
plished was at first by charging the duty on the 
importation, and afterwards repaying it by what 
was called a ‘ drawback ; * ancl this was subse- 
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ciuently accomplished in an easier method for the 
importer, by allowing him to 4 bond ’ the goods in 


Custos Rotulorum (Lat., ‘keeper of the 


the government warehouses until the duty was crown to keep the records of the county sessions, 
paid, or the conditions which dispensed with it The office is an ancient one, and can only be held 


paid, or the conditions which dispensed with it 
fulfilled. An ordinary importer was also allowed 
to ‘ Ixrnd ’ his goods, instead of being compelled, as 
in the old times, to pay duty on arrival of the 
vessel whether he had sold his cargo or not. See 
Bonded Warehouses. 

In the year 1825 the laws of the British customs 
were consolidated into some half-dozen statutes. It 
will give a conception of the confused and cumber- 
some condition into which the system had merged, 
to note that the number of acts repealed on the 
occasion of the consol illation was 443, and it was 
afterwards discovered that several had been 
omitted. There was still a Ion" list of customs 
duties ; but the free-trade legislation of 1846 cleared 
away a great mass of this burden on the commerce 
of the country, and there has been steady abbrevia- 
tion of the list of duties or Tariff (q.v.). One by 
one, articles of food have been exempted ; and 
nearly the whole customs revenue is now derived 
from spirits, wine, tobacco, tea, coffee, and dried 
fruits. The tendency has for some time been to 
concentrate the customs duties on a few articles, 
and yet they supply an enormous amount of 
revenue. The British revenue for the year ending 
31st March 1889 is estimated at £89,287,000, and to 
this amount the customs contribute £19,800,000. 
Down to 1845 the tariff included some 1200 articles. 

The defects which, » according to the doctrines 
now prevalent in Great Britain, are to be avoided 
in a code of customs, are — 1. The prohibition or 
discouragement of the importation of useful com- 
modities ; 2. Encouragement to the smuggler ; and 
3. Loss of revenue by raising the duty to the 
height which discourages importation. Under the 
first head, see Corn Laws, and Free Trade. The 
second is connected with the view that on stimu- 
lants the duty cannot lie too high, even though it 
should greatly impede their importation ; but on 
the other hand, if the smuggling trade be en- 
couraged, the stimulant is not only obtained with- 
out any contribution to the revenue, but the 
people become demoralised and trained to crime. 
Under the third head a memorable example was 
furnished by the old sugar-duties of France, which 
were so high that the native agriculturists could 
make sugar from beet-root cheaper than the duty- 
paid foreign sugar. 

The collection and general management of British 
customs duties is under one great central depart- 
ment of the government in London. The office of 
receiver-general was in 1871 united with that of the 
comptroller-general, and there is a fourfold division 
into the paymaster’s, examiner’s, accountant’s, and 
auditor’s branches. The annual cost of collecting 
the customs dues and managing the necessary 
establishments is about £952,000, although the 
tariff contains now only twenty dutiable imports. 

In the United States, the number of dutiable 
articles is large. Of the total imports the dutiable 
have nearly double the value of the free goods. 
Thus in 1887 the total imports had a value of 
1692,320,000, of which 1234,220,000 were free of 
duty, and 1458,100,000 were dutiable goods. In 
that year the percentage paid on dutiable articles 
was 47*43. The increasing surplus derivable from 
this source has led to keen debate, and proposals for 
reduction of tariff. See also Duties, Taxes. 

Custom House .{ Fr. donane , Ger. Zollamt), 
the office at a seaport or frontier where the customs 
duties are paid, vessels entered and cleared, &c. 
In England the custom-house officer has the right 
of personal search only when he has good cause to 
suspect that contraband goods are concealed about 
the person. See Smuggling. 


rotuli or rolls’) is the person appointed by the 
crown to keep the records of the county sessions. 
The office is an ancient one, and can only be held 
by a justice of peace. In fact it is usually held by 
the lord.lieutenant. In practice the rolls are kept 
by the clerk of the peace, an officer appointed by 


the Custos Rotulorum. 

Custozza, a village 10 miles SW. of Verona, 
where the Italians have twice been utterly defeated 
by the Austrians. On 23d— 25th July 1848 Charles 
Albert was routed after severe fighting by Radetzky 
with a smaller force, and forced to retreat behind the 
Mincio ; and on 24th Juno 1866, Victor Emmanuel 
with 130,000 men was defeated by the Archduke 
Albert with 75,000 men. 

CUstrin* See Kustrin. 

Cutch ( Kachchh ), a protected principality under 
the government of Bombay, stretches along the Gulf 
of Cutch and the Indian Ocean between Gujarat and 
Sind. Excluding the Iiann of Cutch, it is 160 miles 
long from E. to W. , and 30 to 70 broad from N. to S. 
The state, exclusive of the Rann, consists of 6500 
so. m., is the belt on the seashore, touching Sind, 
of which it may be regarded as a physical continua- 
tion, on the north-west, ami being separated by a 
detailed portion of the Rann from Gujarat on the 
south-east. While the southern edge of this belt 
is merely a sandy desert, the northern section, 
traversed lengthwise by two parallel ranges of hills, 
presents, amid much sterility, many fertile tracts, 
which yield cotton, rice, «Xrc., and feed a large stock 
of horses, kine, buffaloes, and camels. The grand 
defect of the country is the scarcity of water. The 
mineral productions are coal, iron, and alum. The 
traces of volcanic action are numerous, and earth- 
quakes also have recently occurred, as in 1819, 
1844, 1845, 1864; that of 1819, besides shaking 
every fortified city to its foundations, and destroy- 
ing many hundred lives, changed the level of part 
of the Rann. The population of the state, accord- 
ing to the census of 1881, was 512,084, being about 
78 individuals to a square mile. The ruler is styled 
the Iiao ; and the feudatory chieftains under him 
are alioiit 200. The capital is Bhiij. 

The Rann or Runn of Cutch — sulnlivided into 
two parts, the smaller, of nearly 2000 sq. m., on the 
cast, and the larger, of 7000 sq. ni. , on the north — 
is a desert, being mainly caked, hard ground 
during the drv season, and then in turn a sort of 
shallow lake formed by the heavy rains and pent- 
up tides of the south-west monsoon. It is supposed 
to have been originally a permanent inlet of the 
ocean, and to have had its level raised by some 
such convulsion of nature as that which marked 
the year 1819. The periodical disappearance of the 
waters leaves behind it one continuous crust of salt. 
This dreary waste has a few elevated spots on 
which a little vegetation grows. Herds of wild 
asses and clouds of flies are its only inhabitants. 
The sea is at present advancing into the little 
Rann year by year. For the substance called 
Cutch, see Catechu. 

Cuthbert, St, of Durham, was one of the three 
great saints of England in the middle ages, the 
other two being St Edmund of Edmundsbury, and 
St Thomas-h-Becket of Canterbury. St Cuthbert 
was born about 635. A legend, which was long 
generally believed, tells that he was born in Ire- 
land, and drew his lineage from one of the petty 
kings of that country ; but another tradition fixes 
his Birth in what is now Berwickshire. When the 
light of record first falls upon him, he was a shep- 
herd boy in the kingdom of Northumbria, which 
then stretched northwards to the Forth. In 651 , 
while watching his flock by night on the heights of 
Lauderdale, he believed that lie saw the heavens 
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open, and a company of angels descend upon the 
earth, and again ascend to heaven, carrying with 
them the soul of St Aid an, the pious Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, or Holy Island. The vision deter- 
mined him to become a monk, and in the spuie year 
he entered the monastery of Old Melrose, of which 
St Boisil was then provost or prior, and St Eata 
abbot. When the latter removed to the newly- 
founded monastery of liipon, Cuthbert accom- 
panied him, and was appointed to the office of 
superintendent of the guests. In consequence of 
the dispute as to the keeping of Easter, which 
was then raging, Eata^ returned to Melrose, 
and Cuthbert, having accompanied him, was on 
the death of St Boisil in 661 elected prior of 
the monastery. While in this office, lie distin- 
guished himself by his assiduity in visiting the 
surrounding country, and especially the remoter 
mountain hamlets, sometimes on horseback, but 
oftener on foot, and labouring by his teaching and 
example to reclaim the people from the superstitious 
or pagan rites into which they had fallen. After a 
few years spent in this way, he left Melrose for the 
island monastery of Lindisfarne, of which he became 
prior, his old master, St Kata, being abbot. Long- 
ing for an austerer life even than the monastic, he 
quitted Lindisfarne in 676, to become an anchorite, 
or solitary recluse, in a hut which he built with his 
own hands on House Island, one of the Fame 
group. Here, in 684, lie was visited by Ecgfrid, 
king of Northumbria, Trumuine, ex-bisfion of«the 
Piets, and other great men of the north, who came 
At the request of the synod of Twyford to entreat 
that he would accept the bishopric of Hexham. He 
reluctantly complied with their wishes, but shortly 
after exchanged the see of Hexham for that of 
Lindisfarne. Still thirsting after solitude, at the 
end of two years he resigned his bishopric, and 
returned to his hut, where he died on the 20th of 
March 687. The anniversary of his death was a 
great festival in the early English Church, which 
commemorated also the 4th of September, as the 
anniversary of the day on which his body was 
translated to Durham. The influence which St 
Cuthbert exercised upon his age seems to have been 
due chiefly to his fervent piety and extraordinary 
asceticism. The gift of a persuasive tongue is 
ascribed to him, and he would seem to have had 
skill and prudence in the management of affairs, 
but nowhere is there any trace of his learning. 

The fame of St Cuthbert had been great during 
Ids life; it became far greater after his death. 
•Churches were dedicated to him throughout all 
the wide country between the Trent and Mersey 
•on the south, and the Forth and Clyde on the 
north. It is stated that when his tomb w as opened 
at the end of eleven years, his body was round 
incorrupt, and so, for more than 800 years, it was 
believed still to continue. It remained at Lindis- 
farne till 875, when the monks, bearing it on their 
.shoulders, fled inland from the fury of the Danes. 
After many wanderings it found a resting-place at 
‘Chester-le-Street in 883. It was transferred to 
Ripon in 995, and in the same year it was removed 
to Durham. Here, inclosed in a costly shrine, and 
believed to work daily miracles, it remained till 
the Reformation. The grave was opened in 1826, 
when a coffin was found to iuclose another, which 
there was reason to suppose had been made in 1104 ; 
And this again inclosed a third, which answered the 
description of one made in 698, when the saint was 
raised from his first grave. This innermost case 
•contained, not, indeed, the incorruptible body of 
•St Cuthbert, but his skeleton, still entire, wrapped 
in five robes of embroidered silk. Fragments of 
these, and of the episcopal vestments, together 
with a comb and other relics, found beside the 
bones, are to be seen in the cathedral library. 


The asceticism which distinguished St Cuthbert 
in life, long lingered round his tomb. Until the 
Reformation, no woman was suffered to approach 
his shrine. His wrath, it was believed, was equally 
prompt to avenge every injury to the honour or 
possessions of his church. A cloth said to have 
been used by St Cuthbert in celebrating mass was 
fashioned into a standard, which was believed to 
insure victory to the army in whose ranks it was 
carried. Flodden was only one of many fields in 
Which the defeat of the Scots was ascribed to the 
banner of St Cuthbert. 

The Life of St Cuthbert was twice written by the 
Venerable Bede. Other ancient authorities are Symeon 
of Durham, and Reginald of Durham. See Raine’s St 
Vuthbert ( 1828 ), Archbishop Eyre’s Histowj of St Cuth- 
bert (1849; 3d ed. 1887), and Fryer’s Cuthberht of Lindia- 
fame (1880). 

The name St Cuthbert' s Beads has been popularly 
given to single joints of the stems of fossil Cnnoidea 
( q. v. ), „ which being' hollow could be strung on 
thread, and so made into a rosary. 

Cuticle, a sheath formed outside a layer of 
cells, either by their secretory activity or by a 
modification of their external portions. In the 
strict sense, a cuticle is not in itself cellular, but 
consists of the products or of the modified portions 
of underlying cells. The thin envelope which may 
be readily stripped off a leech or earthworm when 
killed in spirit supplies a convenient example. A 
cuticle is usually formed outside relatively passive 
cells, but even ciliated Epithelium (q.v.) may 
have its cuticular outer layer through the pores 
of which the cilia emerge. By continuous modifi- 
cations of the cells considerable thickness of cuticle 
may be developed — as e.g. the hard lining of the 
gizzard in many birds. By chemical modification 
of a well -developed cuticular formation very varied 
protective and offensive skin-structures often 
result. Thus the peculiar gelatinous, cellulose- 
containing tunic of Ascidians is for the most part 
a cuticle ; the shells of molluscs are cuticular for- 
mations plus lime ; the raspers of snails are formed 
from cuticle ; the hard armour of Arthropods is a 
cuticle associated with the formation of Chitin 
(q.v.) ; the bristles, jaws, and jinn sheaths of many 
worms are also cuticular, and so on. For the use 
of the term in special connections — e.g. the cuticle 
of the hair or of the teeth, see special articles. 
The term must not lie confused with cutis, one of 
the names for the under skin or dennis ; nor should 
it ever be used as equivalent to skin. See Cell, 
Epithelium, Skin. 

Cutlass, a sword nearly 3 feet long, broad and 
nearly straight, mostly used by seamen of the 
royal navy. Those of the converted pattern of 
1871 were pronounced utterly inefficient and unfit 
for service by a commission in 1887. See Sword. 

Cutlery, the general name given to such 
cutting instruments as knives, forks, scissors, 
razors, &c. The making of larger objects of this 
nature, such as axes, chisels, and saws, is rather 
the business of the tool-maker than of the cutler. 
Shells, flints, and other sharp-edged stones formed 
the rudest and ino'st ancient cutting instruments, 
and the earliest traces of human existence in 
Britain and elsewhere are associated, with stone 
‘ celts ’ and other weapons and cutting implements. 
These were followed by bronze weapons and other 
articles, including reaping-hooks. In the museum 
of Bologna there are ancient Etruscan bronze knives 
carved in form somewhat like modem reaping- 
hooks, and in the great Naples collection of objects 
from Pompeii and Herculaneum, there are sickles, 
bill-hooks, knives, lancets, and spring-shears, some 
of which are made of iron or steel, as well as of 
bronze. These are of course ancient Roman. 
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Bronze, like steel, can be hardened, but by opposite 
means, sinco it is softened by sudden and hardened 
by slow cooling. The ancients appear to have 
been great experts in the tempering of bronze. 

The Anglo-Saxons had knives somewhat resem- 
bling a razor-blade. They had forks also; but it 
would appear that these were employed for serving, 
not for use in feeding. The custom of using forks 
for eating with came from Italy, and was not 
known in England till the reign of James I. Be- 
fore that, people fed themselves with their lingers, 
as is still the practice in the East. The Persians 
so much prefer this custom that they contemptu- 
ously call a fork a claw. Up to the end of the 15th 
century knives do not appear to have been much 
used at table, but as in those days everybody 
carried a knife in his girdle, it probably served to 
cut meat with as one of its applications. Spring- 
shears of the ancient Roman form were the only 
kind known np to Norman times, and probably 
even till the 15th or 16th century. 

The London cutlers obtained a charter of incor- 
poration in 1417 from Henry V. ; hut long before 
that knives were made at Sheffield, as the ‘ whittle ’ 
of that town, or village, as it would then he, 
is incidentally mentioned by Chaucer. Knives, 
sickles, shears, and scissors are mimed as being 
made in Sheffield, when the Hallatnshire cutlers 
were incorporated in 1624. Cutlery was not then 
however an English specialty ; and England still 
imported iron and steel goods largely from the 
Continent; and in England, Birmingham was in the 
17th century regarded as the home of smiths and 
cutlers. The vast increase in the size of Sheffield 
since 1800 shows that it is chiefly during this 
century that its cutlery wares have expanded from 
being a mere inland into that of a world wide 
commerce. 

Table-knives . — Of these the best kinds are made 
by hand, and have the blade of steel, while the 
shoulder and tang, to which the haft is fitted, is 
of malleable iron. From the end of a thin bar of 
steel, which has been carefully brought to a proper 
heat, the blade is roughly forged, cut off, ami 
welded to a piece of iron for the tang and shoulder. 
The latter, usually called the 4 bolster,’ is formed 
by crushing the hot iron between a pair of dies, 
and the tang drawn out by some strokes of the 
hammer. After reheating, the blade is again 
hammered and the maker’s name stamped upon 
it. The next stage, that of hardening and temper- 
ing, is all-important in every kind of steel cutting 
instrument. Raising the blade to a dull red heat 
and then plunging it in cold water hardens it, hut 
at the same time makes it brittle. The brittleness 
is removed and the steel made flexible by the 
process of tempering, which consists in again heat- 
ing the blade till it acquires a bluish colour, and 
at this moment putting it back into the water. 
After tempering, the knife passes to the grinder, 
who smooths the bolster and w r orks the blade a 
little on the grindstone. But the blade still 
requires to be made quite straight in the smithy, 
and again ground. The finishing processes of 
lapping, glazing, and polishing follow, in which 
different wheels are used along with emery and 
polishing-powder. The lap is covered with an alloy 
of tin and lead, and the glazing and polishing 
wheels with leather. Bone, ivory, horn, and other 
materials are employed for the hafts, but these are 
prepared by a different set of workmen. 

Machinery is now used for the manufacture of 
blades of common table-knives, in which case blade, 
holster, and tang are made of one piece of steel 
A few strokes of a steam-hammer shape the blade, 
and without reheating the shoulder is formed, but 
it requires to be heated again for drawing out the 
tang. The blade is next reheated and hammered 


thin, and then the whole of the metal portion of the 
knife is pressed into dies to give it the exact shape 
and size. Grinding and the finishing • processes 
now follow. 

Very cheap knives are made by simply ‘flying* 
( i. e. pressing into dies ) the blade and tang out of 
a cold sheet of steel at one operation, and dispens- 
ing with a shoulder. 

Forks. — These are made from a bar of steel three- 
eighths of an inch square. The forger begins by 
forming the tang, shoulder, and shank. He then 
beats out flat a square piece left at the end for the 
prongs. In the next stage the whole is heated till 
it is soft, and pressed with some force between two 
halves of a die, which roughly form the prongs. 
The fork is afterwards filed, ground, brightened, 
and hafted. Forks of an inferior kind are cast. 

Spring-knives. — Pocket-knives are of much more 
modern date than those used at the table. The 
earliest piece of cutlery made at Sheffield, or 
perhaps in England, w’as called a thwytel or 
whittle , and served for a weapon as well as for 
other purposes. At a later tune the jack-knife 
appeared, which was made to shut into a groove 
in the handle, but had no spring. Some spring- 
knives are believed to have been made as far back 
as the beginning of the 17th century ; hut it w r as 
not till about 1820 that a spring-knife of the type 
now so much in use was invented by the first Lord 
Wharnclifte, or at least was named after him. 
The process of making the blade of a spring-knife 
does not differ much from that already described 
for a table-knife. Sometimes the springs are 
forged, but others are ‘ffied’ — i.e. formed at a 
single blow out of a piece of steel. The inner 
scales of the haft are made of brass or iron, and 
sometimes of a more expensive metal ; while a still 
greater variety of material, such as hard wood, 
horn of various kinds, ivory, hone, and tortoise- 
shell, is used for the outer scales. 

liazors. — The use of the razor goes back to a 
very remote period. It is referred to in the book 
of Numbers, and was used by the ancient Egyp- 
tians as well as by the Greeks and Romans. The 
1)1 ade of a razor is forged from a piece of steel of 
the thickness of its back, and half an inch w r ide, 
the concave sides being formed on the rounded 
edge of the anvil. In the smitliing process which 
follows, the workman hammers it to make it 
compact, and at the same time shapes it into 
proper form. It is next ground, hardened, and 
tempered ; after which it is once more ground, 
and then lapped, glazed, and polished. The best 
qualities of razors are made of the finest cast 
steel, and are manipulated with great care in every 
stage of their manufacture. But there is always 
some uncertainty about the quality of a razor even 
when made with the utmost skill and care and from 
the best material. Perhaps this explains why 
high-priced razors are not in great aemand, at 
least in Great Britain. 

Scissors . — A blade is forged from a flat bar of 
steel, and this, including a bit for the shank and 
bow, is then cut off. Next a hole is punched for 
the bow to admit of its receiving the point of a 
small anvil upon which it is roughly shaped. After 
reheating, the bow is further shaped, the. shank 
formed, and both filed. The joint is now squared, 
and the hole bored for the rivet or screw. Grind- 
ing and smoothing of the blade follow, and then 
the two are screwed together. If they work 
smoothly, they are ready; for hardening and temper- 
ing, but the screw is first removed and the two 
halves wired together. Afterwards the scissors 
are ground and passed through the finishing pro- 
cesses already described. 

In describing briefly the manufacture of the 
several articles of cutlery noticed above, only the 
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more important processes have been mentioned. 
The subdivision of labour is very fully carried out 
in the cutlery trade, so much so, that the man who 
forges the pen* blades does not forge the larger 
blades for the same knife. It is the same with 
those who grind the blades. Including those of a 
comparatively trivial nature, an ordinary three- 
bladed pocket-knife goes through more than a 
hundred processes. 

The grinders in former years suffered so much 
from the fine particles of stone and metal which 

S eryaded the atmosphere of the workshops that 
heir average age did not exceed twenty-nine. 
This was especially the case with those engaged in 
dry-grinding, which, for example, was that used 
for forks. The evil has been lessened in recent 
years by the adoption in some establishments of 
wet-grinding, the water on the stone preventing 
the escape of particles of matter through the room. 
Another plan has been a good many years in use— 
namely, the application of a fan with a properly 
constructed flue, which withdraws by suction the 
grit and steel dust as it is produced. 

A few of the leading manufacturers at Sheffield 
prepare hafting material such as ivory, wood, and 
horn on their own premises ; hut the 'manufacture 
of ‘scales,’ as these hafts are called, is to a large 
extent a separate trade. Ivory was long so popular 
a material for knife-handles that Sheffield has in 
some years consumed the tusks of 20,000 elephants ; 
but owing to its increasing scarcity and price, 
various substitutes are now employed. In trading 
with savage people it is curious how they will 
sometimes unexpectedly reject a useful article on 
account of its colour. For example, the Fiji 
Islanders a few years ago, if not now, would on no 
account accept in barter a white-handled knife, but 
would readily take one with a black handle. 

In cutlery France and Germany are now compet- 
ing with England in many foreign markets ; but the 
trade has again shown a tendency to increase in 
Sheffield. The manufacture is now also extensively 
carried on in the United States. In France the 
headquarters of cutlery are at Thiers, Langres, 
Nogent, Cluttellerault, and Paris, where the finest 
surgical instruments are made. Sol ingen is called 
‘ the German Sheffield ; ’ but Kemsclieid, Sulil, 
Schmalkalden, and many other towns produce 
knives and the like. Swedish razors are famous. 
See also Swokd. 

Cuttack ( Kataka , ‘the fort’), the capital of 
a district in Orissa, Bengal, stands immediately 
below the bifurcation of the Mahanadi, thus occupy- 
ing the apex of the delta of that river, a position 
advantageous both in military and commercial re- 
spects. The city, which is 22K) miles SW. of Cal- 
cutta, is chiefly notable for its filigree- work in gold 
and silver. Pop. ( 1881 ) 42,650, of whom 7687 were 
Mohammedans. — The district is the central one of 
the Orissa division, and lias an area of 3517 sq. m., 
and a pop. ( 1881 ) of 1,738,165. 

Cutter is a name given to two kinds of small 
vessels. The cutters used by yachtsmen and 
revenue cruisers, and which are uuilt with especial 
reference to speed, have a single mast, and a 
straight running bowsprit that can be run in on 
board occasionally. They are much like sloops in 
rig, but have larger sails. Such small vessels occa- 
sionally venture on long voyages. In 1857 the 
Charter Oak , a cutter of 23 tons, crossed the 
Atlantic from New York to Liverpool. In 1865 
the Alert, a cutter of 56 tons yacht measurement, 
made the voyage from England to Sydney (Aus- 
tralia) in 108 days, including 5 days’ detention at 
the Cape of Good Hope. From that time to this, 
long voyages with vessels of this class, especially 
across the Atlantic, have been matters of common 


occurrence. See Yacht ; for the other kind of 
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cutters, see Boat.— In the United States, very 
long sleds, for coasting, are called cutters . 

Cuttings are branches or portions of branches 
of trees or shrubs, employed to produce new plants, 
by burying the lower end in tne earth so tliat new 
roots may arise from the nodes. Nothing is more 
easy than to propagate willows, fuchsias, pinks, 
eraniums, currants, gooseberries, &c. in this way; 
ut many other plants, commonly propagated by 
cuttings, require greater attention on the part of 
the gardener, warmth, a uniform damp atmosphere, 
and shade. The term cutting is, however, usefully 
extended by most horticultural writers to any part 
of a plant which can be separated to become an 
individual similar to its parent ; thus some plants 
may be propagated most readily from simple leaves 
or portions of leaves, others from a segment of stem 
bearing a single leaf with a bud at its base, others 
from offshoots at the base of the parent plant, some 
, again from the younger shoots, and others from 
partially ripened wood, and so on. Hence there is 
room for considerable experience and skill, and 
detailed instructions should be sought by the 
amateur florist in works on horticulture (e.g. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening). The most 
convenient general method, however, is to strike 
cuttings in well-drained shallow’ pots or boxes 
of silver sand overlying a little sandy peat or loam ; 
shade anti water being applied with discretion, and 
bottom heat only in special cases, which of course 
include the majority of stove plants. Hardy fruit- 
trees may be best propagated by cuttings taken 
after the fall of the leaf, and planted on the north 
side of a wall, but not so close as to be constantly 
in shade. 

Clittle-fisll (A.S. cudcle), strictly speaking, a 
member of the genus Sepia, more generally applied 
to any Cephalopod (q.v.}. A brief account is here 
given of the structure, life-history, and habits of the 
common British species ( Sepia officinalis , Linn.), 
W’ith a tabular indication of its relationships. 

The Sepia ( fig. 1 ) measures from six to ten inches 
in length, and its colour varies from pale gray to 
dark brown or neutral tint. The body is oval, flat- 
tened from above downwards, and contained in a 
tough muscular sad (mantle), which expands along 
the whole of either margin into a narrow fin. The 
integument consists of a single layer of cells, lying 
upon connective tissue, in which are imbedded 
‘chromatophores,’ or cells charged with variously 
coloured pigment-granules. By expansion of the 
cell the pigment is diffused, and by its contraction 
concentrated, lienee the rapid flashes of changing 
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colour for which the cephalopoda as a whole are so 
remarkable. 


The head jp broad, and contains a cartilage of 
complex shape which protects the central nervous 
system, and forms a socket on either side for the 


large eye; this has a bright green lustre during 
life, the black pupil is shaped like the Greek letter 
w, and there are two eyelids, the upper coloured, 
the lower white. The front of the head is occu- 
pied entirely by the bases of the arms and the 
mouth. The former are ten in number, eight of 


‘mantle-cavity.’ When this is opened by a longi- 
tudinal incision it is seen to contain the following 
structures (tig. 5). Anteriorly is the base of the 
* siphon,’ or 4 funnel,’ s, a conical tube containing 
a valve, i, through which water can be forcibly ex- 
pelled by the contraction of the mantle. At its 
posterior margin on either side is an almond-shaped 
depression, lined with cartilage, c, into which fits 
a prominence on the inner surface of the mantle, o', 
an arrangement which largely contributes to the 



a, furnished with two small flap-hke appendages 
of uncertain function, and on either side, a little 
farther back, is a small papilla, r, upon which the/ 
kidney opens, and on the left side only, the genital 
orifice, g. Two large gills, Br, are situated in the 
| lateral recesses of the mantle-cavity, each consisting' 
! of an arterial stem running up the attached side, 
j and a venous stem passing down the other aspect, 

| the bulk of the organ being made up of a series of 
! folds passing transversely from one to the other, and 
j richly supplied with vessels containing the blood to 


1, Sepia officinalis from the dorsal aspect; 2, view of the 
Mouth, showing its Lip and the bases of the Arms and 
Tentacles ; 3, the Shell seen from the ventral surface ; 
4, the same in lateral view; 5, the Animal with the 
Mantle divided in the middle line to expose the 
Branchial Cavity : 

«, siphon; i, its valve; c, pit in the base of the siphon ; o', pro- 
minence on the mantle which fits into it ; m, muscle pass- 
ing backwards from the siphon to the mantle ; a, termina- 
tion of the intestiue ; Br, gill ; r, renal opening ; g, genital 
owning ; i. ink sac. At the base of the right gill a portion of 
the membrane has been removed to show the branchial heart. 

them being alike, oblong in transverse section and 
tapering on to slender extremities ; they have the 
surface which is turned towards the mouth covered 
with suckers in four longitudinal rows. The suckers 
consist of a muscular periphery, strengthened by a 
horny ring ; a fleshy pad acts like a piston in the 
base of tins latter. Each sucker is mounted on a 
short flexible stalk. The two remaining arms, 
known as * tentacles,’ occupy the interspaces 
between the ventral arms and those next to them. 
They are twice as long as the others, and have a 
cylindrical stem, slightly expanded at the extremity 
into a club furnished with larger and smaller 


into a club furnished with larger and smaller oesophagus. Lying parallel to thi 
suckers. They can be withdrawn into pockets of the intestine is the 1 ink- bat 
situated beneath the eyes, and are carried in this gland opening near the -anus, and 
position when not in use. The mouth (fig. 2), brown fluid, which, is ejected by 
situated in the centre of the roots of the arms, is alarmed in order to conceal it* 
surrounded by a lip with seven prominent angles, genuine, the. pigment known as 1 
which bear small suckers iri some species, and have from it. 

been compared to rudimentary amis. Projecting The Circulatory Organs.— The 
from it may be seen the two black homy mandibles, posteriorly, and consists of a pear 
shaped like those of a parrot, but with the lower receives on either side a vein from 
overlapping the upper. * . e8 Ut before its termination into 

On the lower aspect of the animal, between tP °. f tactile antechamber or auricle, 
muscular sac and the body proper which contains artery tfccwiorly to supply the he 
the viscera, is a hollow space, the 4 branchial ’ or^^mmonWdy to the abdomin 


j riciuy supplied with vessels containing the blood to 
[ be aerated. Respiration is carried on by rhythmic 
I contractions of the mantle, in consequence of which 
water enters at either side, passes over the gills, 
and is expelled by the siphon; this takes place 
about seventy times in a minute. 

On the doisal side of the animal, immediately 
beneath the integument, is a closed sac which con- 
i tains the internal shell (cuttle-hone, sepiostare, figs, 

| 3, 4 ). Speaking generally, this may lie said to Be 
j of an elongated spoon or boat shape ; it consists of 
! a horny lamina, which gives it its characteristic 
outline, extending also into the small cone at the 
back, which in many species is much larger than 
in the one now under consideration, and has been 
compared with the guard of the Belemnite (q.v.). 
On the dorsal surface is a granular calcareous 
deposit; while the concave ventral aspect of the 
spoon is occupied by a series of layers of calcareous 
matter, which are deposited in succession and do 
not entirely cover each other, so that the hinder 
portion of this surface presents a striated appear- 
ance due to their parallel margins. This part of 
the shell is porous and extremely light, the inter- 
stices being filled with air. These shells are im- 
ported into Liverpool in some quantity, and ground 
into fine powder to form a dentifrice. 

The Digestive Oraans . — Within the beak above 
alluded to is a solid muscular mass (buccal cone), 
part of which is devoted to its movements. Through 
its centre passes the gullet, the lower wall of 
which bears a most remarkable organ, the tooth- 
strap or 4 radula ; ’ this consists of seven longi- 
tudinal rows of homy teeth, which are secreted by 
certain special cells of the epithelium, and whose 
apices are directed backwards. They can be moved 
to anti fro by appropriate muscles. Behind the 
buccal cone the oesophagus bears the salivary 
glands, and still farther back it opens into a round 
saccular stomach with muscular walls. A large bi- 
lobed gland, commonly called ‘liver,’ but having 
the functions of a pancreas, is situated on the 
oesophagus. Lying parallel to the terminal portion 
of the intestine is the ‘ink-hag,’ i. *., a hollow 
gland opening near the anus, and furnishing a deep- 
brown fluid, which, is ejected by the animal when 
alarmed in order to conceal its retreat. When 
genuine, the. pigment known os 4 sepia ’ is prepared 
from it. 

The Circulatory Organs . — The heart is situated 


ecnamoer or auncie. it gives on an 
iorly to supply the head and arms, and 
«rly to the abdominal organs. The 
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blood, after lieing distributed throughout the body, 
is collected in veins which traverse the walls of tlie 
kidneys and pericardium, and eventually pass to 
the gills, at the base of which a muscular clilatation 
(branchial heart) is situated, serving to effect the 
circulation of the blood through the gills* 

The Nervous System consists of tne three pairs 
of ganglia common to the Mollusca concentrated 
round the Oesophagus. One pair (pedal) supplies 
;,the arms and siphon; a second (pleuro- visceral) 

■ the gills, viscera, and mantle; a third (cerebral) 
tihe head and eyes. In the mantle on either 
^ side is a large nervous mass ( ganglion stellatum ) 
i situated on the pleural nerve, and supplying the 
mantle In addition to these parts, and connected 
i with tkem, there is a system of so-called * enteric* 

' nerves, springing from the bucdal ganglia, which 
lie oa the oesophagus just in front of tne cerebral 

^of the Organs of Sense the eyes are the most 

S icuous. They occupy depressions in the head 
&ge, the hinder part of which is occupied by 
the optic ganglia, ocular muscles, and a white 
glandular Bubstance of unknown function. The 
retina consists of an inner layer of rods with 
swollen bases, and an outer layer of nucleated cells 
with a limiting membrane between them. The 
retinal chamber is closed in front by a spheroidal 
lens, made up of an inner and outer portion, which 
are secreted separately by an epithelial structure 
occupying a groove round its eouator. In front of 
the lens is the iris, supported by a cartilage and 
containing a sphincter muscle ; the outer surface 
of the whole organ is formed by the transparent 
cornea, which, though continuous in the Sepia, is 
perforated in the members of a large group of 
Cephalopoda ( (Egopsida ). 

The ears are a pair of small closed vesicles, 
imbedded in the head-cartilage, and supplied by 
nerves wliicl), though apparently springing from 
the pedal ganglia, really have their origin in the 
cerebral. A ciliated pit, usually considered to be 
olfactory in function, lies behind each eye. 

Generative Organs.— The sexes are separate. The 
testis and ovary are both single and situated in 
the hinder part of the body ; the latter lies in the 
visceral sac or pericardium above described, the 
former in an almost closed diverticulum of it. The 
eggs have a tough capsule, with a projection at 
one end and a kind of handle at the other by 
which they are attached in bunches to a twig of 
seaweed or other similar substance. As in the 
hen’s egg, the proportion of nutritive to formative 
yolk is very large, and the embryo, as it develops, 
comes to stand head downwards on the former. 

Habits . — The animals are found in littoral regions 
or in moderately deep water ; ordinarily they rest 
horizontally on or near the bottom, the fins gently 
undulating, the tentacles retracted, and the arms 
depressed ( see cut at Cephalopoda ). Progression 
may take place by means of the fins with consider- 
able rapidity in either direction, the funnel being 
'turned so that the stream of water issuing from it 
assists in propulsion; rapid darts backwards when 
the animat is alarmed are brought about either by 
the sudden ejection of water through the siphon, or 
by spreading out and reuniting the arms. When 
feeding, the Sepia remains motionless till its prey 
is within striking distance ; then the dorsal arms 
are raised, the others open out sideways, the ten- 
tacles are shot forth with the rapidity of lightning, 
and the victim seized between their terminal clubs 
(see cut at Cephalopoda). 

Distribution.— Fifty-eight recent specifes of Sepia 
have been described, of which some forty or fifty 
may be regarded as valid. By far the greatest j 
number belong to the Indo- Malayan region, whilst, < 
with one doubtful exception, none occur on the ] 


, shores of the New World. About a dozen fossil 
s forms have been recorded from Tertiary deposits. 
► For large and fabulous Cephalopoda, see Octopus, 
l Sea-sekpent. 

1 Cutty Stool. See Stool of Repentance. 

Cutworm, a term used loosely of worms or 
grubs destructive to cabbage, beans, &c. 

Cuvier, the chief of modem comparative an- 
atomists, the first to unite the palaeontology of 
extinct forms with the anatomy of the extant, 
important^ also as an educationist Leopold 
Christian Fr6d4rio Dagobert Cuvier, better known 
by bis adopted literary title Georges Cuvier, was 
born on the 24th August 1769, m the town of 
Montb41iard, at that time belonging to Wttrtem- 
berg; His ancestors were Protestant refugees from 
the Jura. He was destined by his parents for the 
church, but early exhibited a predisposition for 
natural history. In his education at Stuttgart, 
lie came under the happy influence of the botanist 
Kemer and the zoologist Kielmeyer. At the age 
of eighteen he became tutor in a family living near 
Caen, in Normandy. There the abundant fossil 
Terebratuhe of the shore, the cuttle-fish and other 
molluscs landed by the waves, excited his eager 
interest, and became subjects of close study. There 
too he was introduced to Geoffrey St- Hilaire and 
other Parisian Bavants. Geoffrey at once recognised 
his abilities, and invited him to Paris. Cuvier 
accepted the invitation, became first assistant, 
and then professor of Comparative Anatomy in the 
Jardin des Plantes. Elected a member of the 
French Institute in 1795, he became in 1803 per- 
manent secretary of the Academy of Sciences. In 
1808 he undertook the reorganisation of public 
instruction, and shortly before the fall of Napoleon 
was admitted into the Council of State. After the 
Restoration he was made Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Paris. After a visit to England in 1818, 
where he was received with great honour, he was, in 
1819, admitted into the cabinet by Louis XVIII., 
and in 1826 was made grand-oflicer of the Legion 
of Honour. His decided opposition to the royal 
measures for restricting the freedom of the press 
lost him the favour of Charles X. Under Louis- 
Philippe he was made a peer of France (Baron 
Cuvier) in 1831, and in the following year lie was 
nominated Minister of the Interior. Then his 
career was terminated suddenly from an attack of 
paralysis of which lie died, May 13, 1832. 

Cuvier’s life was characterised by extraordinary 
activity. In his plans for the extension and im- 
provement of national education, in his efforts for 
the welfare of the French Protestant Church, and 
in his scientific work, he was alike zealous and 
indefatigable. On every hand ho gave evidence 
of gigantic intellect, and of honest, resolnte char- 
acter. He was conspicuous for an unsurpassed 
grasp of concrete facts, rather than for originality 
of suggestion or power of generalisation, and 
remained a vigorous and formidable opponent of 
the Theory of Descent. 

In several departments of zoology, Cuvier’s inde- 
fatigable industry and giant intelligence achieved 
great progress. ( 1 ) By marvellous energy in col- 
lecting, examining, and dissecting, he vastly in- 
creased the circle of accurately known forms, both 
living and extinct. (2) This was done, however, 
in a way which combined depth of insight with 
increasing breadth of view. He penetrated below 
external form to the internal structure, and not 
content with empirical dissection, rationalised his 
results in the first systematic comparative anatomy. 
His profound anatomical studies led him further to 
appreciate more clearly than heretofore tlie unity 
ot the organism and the mutual dependence of its 
parts. In clearly defining the principle of the 
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correlation of organ*, lie recognised, to quote his 
memorable words, that ‘the organism forms a 
connected unity, in which the single parts cannot 
change without bringing about modifications in the 
other parts.’ (3) In his hands classification became 
more natural, being more thoroughly based on 
real similarities of structure, and less on super- 
ficial resemblances. He recognised the existence 
of four great types —Vertebrate, Mollusc, Articu- 
late, anu Radiate, a classification independently 
confirmed by the embryological researches of Von 
Baer. Although his four types are now known to 
give a false simplicity to nature, the establishing 
of structural classification, followed out in his sub- 
divisions, introduced a new order in the animal 
kingdom. (4) Before bis work, fossil forms hail 
been very scantily known, and still less under- 
stood. Iiis researches, however, especially among 
vertebrate remains, not only revealed an undreamt- 
of wealth of entombed forms, but disclosed to some 
extent the relation between the living and the 
dead. For the first time paleontology was linked 
to comparative anatomy, and the new contact 
brought fresh light. Yet it must be remembered 
that to him the Linnean dogma of the constancy of 
species seemed unassailable. Clear as he was in re- 
gard to the existence of fundamental and recurrent 
types, he was as determinedly opposed to the 
suggestion of Button, Lamarck, anti others, that 
animals were connected by common descent. 

Among Cuvier’s more important works are the 
following: Levons d' Anatomic Comparte (1801-5) ; 
V Anatomic des Mollusques { 1816); Rccherchcs sur 
lea Ossemcnts Fossils dcs Quadruples (1821-24); 
Discours sur les Revolutions de la Surface du Globe 
(introduction to the last); Histoire naturelle des 
Poissons (1828-49), written in concert with Valen- 
ciennes. Better known perhaps than any of these 
is the work which has passed through so many 
editors’ hands — Lc Rdgne Animal distribute d'aprds 
son Organisation (1817), more familiar in the en- 
larged and elaborated form which it received under 
the editorship of Cuvier’s school. Important too 
for the history of zoology are numerous eloges 
and historic reports delivered on various occasions 
throughout Cuvier’s life. 

See Mrs R. Lee’s Memoirs of Baron Cuvier (Lond. 
1833) ; Pasquier’s Eloge de Cuvier (Paris, 1833) ; Carus’a 
Geschichte der Zooloijie ( Munich, 1872); Haeckel’s History 
of Creation ( Lond. 1876). 

Cuxhaven, a pleasant little German watering- 
place, on the southern bank of the Elbe, at its 
mouth in the German Ocean, 72 miles NW. of 
Hamburg by rail. The port whence the Hamburg 
steamers ply when in winter the Elbe is frozen 
over, Cuxhaven has an old castle and a safe 
harbour. Pop. (1885 ) 4490— in summer doubled 
by visitors. 

Cuyabsl, the capital of the Brazilian province 
of Matto Grosso, occupies pretty nearly the centre 
of South America. It stands on the left bank of 
the Cuyabd River, 980 miles NW. of Rio de Janeiro. 
Founded by gold-diggers in 1719, and wrecked by 
an earthquake in 1746, it is now a well-built place, 
with a cathedral and 8000 inhabitants. It can be 
reached by the rivers Parana and Paraguay, a 
voyage of 2500 miles from Buenos Ayres. 

Cuyp, or Kuyp, Jacob Gerritse, commonly 
called the Old Cuyp, was born at Dordrecht in 
1575. Jacob Cuyp’s representation of cows and 
sheep, battles anu encampments, are clever, but 
his fame rests principally upon his excellent por-, 
traits. His colouring is warm and transparent; 
his manner, free, and spirited. Cuyp was one of 
the four founders of the Guild of St Luke at 
Dordrecht, and died after 1649.— Albert Cuyp, 
Jacob’s son, was also bom at Dordrecht, in 1605. 


He excelled in the painting of cattle grazing or 
reposing, moonlights, wintry landscapes, still waters 
with ships, horse-markets, hunts, camps, and 
cavalry-fights ; and in rendering effects of warm 
golden sunlight he is without a rival. During his 
lifetime artd Jong after, Albert’s pictures, although 
in many respects equal to those of Claude, were 
held in little estimation. Opinion, however, has 
now changed regarding them, and a fine example 
of his art has realised over £5000. England is 
particularly rich in his works, the National Gallery 
possessing eight of his subjects. He died at Dor- 
drecht, 1691. — Benjamin Cuyp, a nephew of 
Albert, was born at Dordrecht in 1608, and be- 
came a member of the guild there in 1631. He 
painted biblical pieces in Rembrandt’s stylo, and 
familiar scenes of country life. His best works are 
in the manner of Teniers. His seashores have less 
repute. 

CllZCO, a city of Peru, stands 11,440 feet above 
sea-level, in a valley of the Andes, 345 miles ESE. 
of Lima. It was the ancient capital of the Incas 
( in whose language, says Gareilaso, Cuzco signifies 
‘ navel ’), and at the time of its conquest by Pizarro 
(1533) had 200,000 inhabitants. Now it has only 
some 18,000, but it is one of the finest cities in the 
republic, with a cathedral (1572-1654), a so-called 
university (1598), and some remnants of Cyclopean 
architecture. — Cuzco gives name to a department, 
with 238,445 inhabitants. See Peru. 

Cyanite, Kyanite (Gr. kyanos , ‘blue’), 
Disthene, or Safpare, a mineral composed of 
alumina and silica. It often occurs crystallised, 
and generally in broad prisms. It is sometimes 
colourless, red, yellow, &c., but more frequently of 
a fine sky-blue, slightly tinged with violet; it is 
transparent, and sometimes beautifully opalescent. 

Cyanogen, CN or Cy, although intrinsically 
of little importance, is one of the most interesting 
compounds of carbon. It was the first known com- 
pound body which was proved to be able to unite 
with elements in the same way as these substances 
unite with each other. Thus hydrogen, H, unites 
with chlorine, Cl, to form hydrochloric acid, and 
sodium, Na, unites with chlorine to form chloride 
of sodium, NaCl. Like these elements, H, Cl, or 
Na, each a single substance, the group CN, con- 
sisting of 12 parts of carbon and 14 of nitrogen, 
enters into combination, acting as if it also were 
for the time l>eing an element; thus it forms 
cyanide of sodium, NaCN, or NaCy, and hydro- 
cyanic acid, HCN, or HCy. There are now many 
thousands of such radicles known, of which the 
groups methyl, CH 3 , ethyl, C 3 H a , &c. may be 
taken as other examples. 

Cyanogen is a colourless, poisonous gas, which 
hums with a purplish flame. It is soluble in 
water, and can he condensed to a liquid, under a 
pressure of about four atmospheres (60 lb. per 
sq. inch). It may be obtained by heating the 
cyanide of mercury, HgCy„, when the cyanogen 
passes off in the gaseous state. 

Cyanogen forms poisonous compounds with 
metals called cyanides, of which the best known is 
the cyanide of potassium, a salt of much import- 
ance in photography. With hydrogen it forms the 
deadly prussic or hydrocyanic acid, while it is 
united with oxygen in cyanic acid. For the pro- 
perties of cyanides , see Hydrocyanic Acid. 

Cyanic Acid is a compound of cyanogen which 
can hardly be prepared in the free state, owing 
to its great tendency to decompose. It forms 
a class of salts called cyanates , of which the 
chief is the cyanate of potash. This salt is pro- 
duced when cyanogen gas is passed into solution 
of potash. The formula of cyanic acid is HCyO, 
that of the potash salt being KCyO. 
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Cyano sis (Gr. kyanos , ‘ blue ’), lividity of com- 
plexion, with fullness of the capillaries and minute 
veins, especially of the face and lips. A name 
characteristically applied to the colour in certain 
cases of congenital disease or malformation of the 
heart. See Heart. • 

Cyanotype is a photograph obtained by the 
use of a cyanide. See Photography. 

Cyathea. See Tree-ferns. 

Cybele (called also A gdistis and Dindymene ), 
an ancient goddess whose worship was universal in 
Phrygia, and widely spread in Western Asia as 
that of * the great mother ’ or ‘ the mother of the 
gods. * She seems to have been a nature divinity, 
whose worship was attended with wild orgiastic 
rites, many of which were adopted by the Greeks 
from the eastern nations. The Greeks, moreover, 
identified the oriental Cybele with their ancient 
earth goddess Rhea, whose worship seems to have 
originated in Crete, where she is associated with 
the Curetes. Among the Romans she was con- 
sidered as identical with Ops, the wife of Saturn, 
and mother of Jupiter. In Phrygia her priests 
were the Corybantes, who worshipped her noisily 
with drums, cymbals, and horns, dressed in full 
armour. The Roman priests of Cybele were often 
called Galli. In art Cybele is usually represented 
seated on a throne, adorned with a mural crown, 
with lions crouching to the right and left, or sitting 
in a car drawn by lions. See lillEA. 

Cycads, or Cyc ADAGES, an order allied to 
Conifer® (see Gymnosperms), hut in vegetative 
appearance rather resembling ferns and palms. 
The stem, which is externally covered with leaf- 
scars, may be so short that the crown of leaves 
arises little above the surface of the ground ; more 
frequently, however, it rises to a height of a few 
feet, then resembling a tree-fern ; and in excep- 
tional cases (e.g. Cyras media of Australia) may 

attain a height 
of 50 or 60 feet. 
The foliage- 
leaves, which 
develop under 
the protection 
of reduced bud- 
leaves, are usu- 
ally pinnate, 
and mostly 
parallel -veined ; 
but in Cycas we 
have a middle 
vein only, and 
in the curiously 
fern-like Stan- 
geria a mid-vein 
with lateral 
branches. The 
leaves are 
always of more 
or less leathery 
consistence, and 
sometimes be- 
come very bard 
Fig. 1. and spiny at the 

a, Cycas Normanbyana ; b , c, Cycas media, tips and on the 

edge. In Cycas 

the pinnm are circinate in hud as in ferns, although 
the midrib is straight; conversely in Zamia, the 
leaf itself is inroffed, although the pinnae are 
straight ; in others, however, where both are 
straight, the pinnae overlap each other from above 
downwards, as in the moon-wort fern (Botry- 
chium). The stem is of complex internal struc- 
ture, but is thickened by permanent cambium. 
It may bear lateral buds on the axils of old leaves, 
especially in unhealthy plants ; and these may fall 


off and propagate the plant. In some cases, how- 
ever, we have an apparent dichotomy, although 
probably due to branching. Dichotomy 6f the 
roots has also been described ; this, however, not 
as a normal development, but due simply to irrita- 
tion by a fungus-mycelium or a nostoc-like alga, 
which commonly invests the root, and even pene- 
trates the tissue (see Symbiosis). Yet among 
those who admit the pathological nature of this, 
some still regard it as an atavistic reappearance, 
the last surviving trace of the dichotomy so com- 
mon among the ancestral cryptogams (see Ferns, 
LycopodiacEjE ). 

The exceedingly primitive flowers are found on 
separate plants, and are respectively composed 
simply of staminate or pistillate leaves, in both 
cases usually spirally aggregated as cones. The 
stamens are reduced and undivided leaves bearing 
on their dorsal surfaces a usually indefinite number 
of pollen-sacs, so furnishing a perfectly inter- 
mediate form between the sporangium-bearing 
frond of a fern and the stamens of higher plants. 
The pollen -grains show a very distinct remnant of 
the male prothallium. 

Passing to the female flowers, we find those at 
least of Cycas to be terminal on the axis, which 



Fig. 2. 

o, Stamen of Cycas circimlis, under surface ; b t group of pollen- 
sacs (Microsporangia); d, pollen-grain of Ceratozainia ; c, the 
same germinating ; e, carpellary leaf of Cycas revoluta, with 
lower pin me reduced and bearing ovules; /, stamen of Zamia 
integrjfolia. 

after flowering resumes vegetative growth, a con- 
dition which occurs only as an anomaly or rever- 
sion in higher plants (e.g. proliferous roses). The 
separate carpellary leaves retain more or less 
distinct traces of vegetative character ; thus in 
Cycas the ovules (microsporangia) represent the 
reduced lower pinna) ; more frequently, however, 
only two are developed ( Zamia, fig. 2 ) ; but the 
carpellary leaf is always open, and shows no trace 
of that still more precocious development of its 
ovules and arrest of its opening altogether, which 
would give us the ovary of the higher flowering- 
plants (see Ovary). On ripening, the cone may 
fall to pieces, liberating the ovules ; in the simpler 
Cycas tlie separate naked seeds become modified and 
enlarged into large fruit-like bodies, with an outer 
fleshy and an inner stony wall. The nucellus is 
crushed into little space by the growth of the endo- 
sperm, which contains the straight embryo with 
its one (Ceratozainia) or two, often unequal 
(Cycas, Zamia), cotyledons. 

The more vegetative character, both of the flower- 
ing axis and of the carpellary leaves, which dis- 
tinguish Cycas from all the other genera, explains the 
separation of the order by systematists into Cycade® 
and Zamia\ Among the latter, Stangeria of Port 
Natal is at once distinguished by its pinnate vena- 
tion ; and Bowenia of Queensland by its bipinnate 
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leaves. Dioon (Mexico) is characterised by the 
origin of its ovules on cushion-like modifications of 
the two parent pinna*, instead of being simply sessile 


cone-leaves. The thirty species of Zamia range 
from Mexico into the Antilles and far into South 
America. Ceratozamia is Mexican, and Microcycas 
Cuban, while Macrozamia is distributed over 
Eastern Australia, and Encephalartos is character- 
istically South-east African. Hut the widest dis- 
tribution is that of Cycas itself. The best- known 
species, C. revoluta of Japan, is not only widely 
found both wild ami in cultivation in many parts 
of the Old and New World, but C. circinatis of 
the East Indies, C. media and Normanbyana of 
Australia, C. Sccmani of the Fiji*, may also be 
mentioned as of importance. 

Schimper enumerates no less than thirty-four 
fossil genera, with 278 species. The group appears 
to have attained its maximum in Triassic and 
Jurassic times. They are familiar to English 
paleontologists in the Lias and Oolite especially. 

The stem of many cycads contains an abundant 
starchy deposit, which is used as food in many 
countries. It resembles sago, and so has frequently 
led to the confusion of cycads with the true Sago- 

i >alms (q.v.). C. revoluta yields a coarse sago in 
tapan and elsewhere ; from Dioon edule a kind of 
arrowroot is prepared in Mexico, and from Zamia 
pumila, &c. m the Antilles and Florida; while 
Encephalartos is often called Kafir Bread. 
Cyclades. See Archipelago. 

Cyclamen, a genus of Primulacem, including 
about eight highly variable species, mostly natives 
of southern Europe. Their thickened and com- 
pressed perennial stem half immersed in the 
ground, their heart-shaped leaves, peculiarly twisted 
and reflexed coroll a- lobes, and spirally reverted 
fruit-stalks give the genus a peculiar and highly 
characteristic appearance. They are commonly 
cultivated on account of the beauty of their flowers ; 
which mostly appear in spring. C. persicum is the 



Cyclamen persicum. 


one chiefly grown in our conservatories; C. 
curopamm, not uncommon in gardens, flowers in 
autumn. The turnip-like stem, despite an extreme 
acridity which long gave it medicinal repute, is 
largely eaten by swine in southern Europe, espe- 
cially Sicily ; hence the English name of Sowbread . 

Cy'cle ( Or., ‘a circle * ), in Astronomy and Mathe- 
matical Chronology, a period or interval of time in 
which certain phenomena always recur in the same 
order. There are two great natural cycles, that of 
the sun and that of the moon. The solar cycle is a 
period of twenty-eight Julian years, after which 
the same days of the w'eek recur on the same days 
of the year. The lunar or Metonic cycle consists of 
nineteen yearn or 235 lunations (see Chronology), 
after which the successive new moons happen on 


the same days of the year as during the previous 
cycle. The number of the year in the cycle of the 
moon is called the Golden Number (o.v.). The 
cycle of Indictions (q.v.) is purely arbitrary, its 
years being fifteen, a conventional number; and 
the Julian Period, which combines and har- 
monises all the three others, might be termed the 
cycle of cycles. The term ‘ cycle of eclipses * is an 
instance of the more general use of the word, 
meaning the period of 223 lunations, within which 
seventy eclipses recur in the same order and magni- 
tude — viz. twenty-nine of the moon and forty-one 
of the sun. 

Cycling. The early history of cycling — in 
which generic term the use of all classes of monu- 
and pedo-motive carriages is now by general con- 
sent included — is, like that of ancient Britain, 
involved in obscurity. As long since as 1818 
something in the nature of a bicycle was intro- 
duced into England by Baron von Drais, a French- 
man resident at Mannheim, and was known as the 
Draisnene or Cel6rif&re ; while velocipedes or manu- 
lnotive machines with three or more wheels W'ere 
in occasional use in England even before that date, 
one of the earliest being an invention of Iiicliard 
Lovell Edgeworth ( circa 1767 ). The Draisnene con- 
sisted of two wheels, about 30 inches in diameter, run- 
ning one in the wake of the other, and connected by 
a beam of wood, upon which, midway from each end, 
was placed a saddle or perch. At the fore-end of 
the beam an 
arm- rest w r as 
secured, and 
this, roughly, 
completed 
the appara- 
tus. The 
mode of pro- 
pulsion w r as 
singularly 
simple : the 
rider placed 
his leg over 
the beam, | 
got into the 
I saddle, and, 
resting his 
arms upon 
the support The ‘Dandy-horse.’ 

referred to, 

pushed the ‘ dandy-horse * ahead by kicking the 
ground with his right and left foot alternately ; 
when a certain impetus was attained, he could, 
were he a skilful rider, cease the kicking process, 
and allow' the machine to proceed until the momen- 
tum was exhausted^ when lie had to commence de 
novo. It is hardly needful to say that the undigni- 
fied attitude the rider perforce assumed was the 
subject of mucli* ridicule ; and it iH not to be 
wondered at that the satire of Cruiksliank and his 
contemporaries effectually killed the hobby-horse 
of 1818. 

The fashioning of the first practical bicycle ( circa 
1846) is currently credited to one Gavin Dalzell, a 
Scotch cooper, who lived at Lesmahagow, in Lanark- 
shire. It went by the name of the * wooden horse,* 
lieing constructed cliiefly of wood ; the saddle was 
low, and the pedal movements or ‘stirrups,* which 
moved backwards and forwards alternately, w T ere 
connected by iron rods with the cranked axle of 
the drivingtwheel. 

The next revival of cycling may be said" to 
date from 1867. A few years previous to this it 
occurred to an inventive genius, one M. Michaux, 
to fit to the hobby-horse a pair of pedals by 
which the front wheel might be revolved with 
the feet. This, of course, meant that the rider 
must depend for his balance upon some means 
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whereby the relative positions of the two wheels 
might be varied at will; in other words, some 
method whereby the base of the machine might be 
changed at pleasure. To this end, a transverse 
handle was affixed to the front wheel, which 
admitted of its being turned even to fright angle. 
This new-comer was known aa the bicycle, but 
is now irreverently alluded to in all quarters as 
the 4 boneshaker ’—probably because it was made 
of wood, and shod with iron tyres instead of rubber, 
while springs were often conspicuous by their 
absence. 

The boneshaker craze w r as a serious one; it 
affected all classes of society, but chiefly — in con- 
sequence of the cost of the article — the middle and 
upper ranks; in witness whereof, the illustrated 
papers of 1867-69 contained more than one wood- 
cut showing the Prince Imperial upon his bone- 
shaker in the Tuileries. One of the earliest of 
Michaux’s bicycles found its way to Mr Charles 
Spencer’s gymnasium in London in 1868. So little 
was to be gained, and so much was to be lost- 
par ticularly in the way of appearances — by 4 bone- 
shakerism, that in a few years it promised to 
become a lost art, when, happily, the inventive 
genius of an Englishman, w r hoso identity is open 
to question, supplied the missing link— the rubber 
tyre — which, with the suspension wheels and steel 
framing introduced at a later period, made the 
modern bicycle. From the bicycle the tricycle was 
early evolved, chiefly through the instrumentality 
of James Starley, of Coventry, until the types of 
machines at present obtainable are practically end- 
less. 

The utility of the cycle is proved beyond all 
question. It is asserted on the best authority that 
a person of average capabilities can upon it travel 
at least three, and frequently six, timeH as far as ho 
can walk in a day, ana this with even less fatigue ; 
while the possibilities of the machine in able hands 
will be admitted, when it is pointed out that a mile 
has been ridden upon a bicyclo in less than two 
minutes ami a half, and that 21 miles have been 
traversed well inside the hour, 50 miles in a little 
over two hours and a half, and 100 miles in con- 
siderably under six hours. The figures for longer 
distances are just as startling, for 300 miles have 
been covered in a day, and the road from Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s — roughly, 900 miles — has been 
accomplished in five days one and a half hour ! 

Hut the utility of the cycle is further proved by 
facts other than those given ; it has become the 
poor man’s carriage, and the rich man’s hobby in 
more senses than one. Royalty disports itself, at 
anyrate in quasi-publicity, upon it, and the nobil- 
ity and gentry make no secret of their love of the 
wheel. Clergymen visit their parishioners; medi- 
cal men their patients ; and tens of thousands of 
the middle classes transact their business or follow 
their pleasures by its means ; while it is next to 
impossible to pass through any of the streets of our 
chief towns without seeing that the cycle, in some 
one of its numerous shapes, is ably ministering to 
the wants of the community. It was estimated 
that in 1888 not less than 500,000 machines were 
in use, a fact that will justify the assertion 
that cycle- making has become a very important 
industry. 

So general has cycling become, that there are in 
existence in Great Britain alone at least twenty 
cycling publications, varying from weeklies to 
annuals, while roadbooks and handbooks innumer- 
able have already been put upon the market. 

As with most other sports or pastimes, cycling is 
strong in a clubdom of its own. Hundreds of local 
clubs exist in different parts of the country, while 
acting in concert with them is the largest of all, 
the Cyclists’ Touring Club, whose headquarters are 


at 139 and 140 Fleet Street, London. The C. T. C., 
as it is familiarly called, was not the forerunner of 
the local clubs to which reference has been made, 
for some of these existed three or four years before 
it, but it was called into existence in 1878 for the 
purpose of encouraging and promoting touring, as 
its name implies. To this end it has appointed at 
one fixed tariff some hotel — often the leading one — 
in every town as headquarters. It has also appointed 
a member in nearly every town to act as consul — 
in other words, to be a guide to visiting clubmen ; 
in addition to which it has nominated the most 
competent mechanic the place possesses to repair 
machines at moderate prices in case of breakage. 
By the introduction of a specially suitable and 
durable uniform ; by the compilation of roadbooks 
and maps for the Continent, as well as for Great 
Britain ; by agitating for better roads, for finger- 
posts and milestones ; and in countless other ways 
it has benefited cyclists and cycling ; and that its 
programme is a popular one, will be apparent when 
it is explained that it already possesses over 22,000 
members. It publishes an official Gazette which, 
consisting of some forty to fifty pages, is sent 
gratis to every member once a month, as well as an 
official handliook with full details of the arrange- 
ments made in the .different parts of the country 
for the convenience of its members. The benefits 
of membership are all obtainable for a nominal 
sum annually. The C. T. C. is international in its 
character, nearly a dozen prosperous divisions hav- 
ing already been established in the United States, 
in Canada, and upon the Continent. 

Cycling possesses also a National Cyclists* Union 
that looks after the legislative side of the sport; 
that frames and endeavours to uphold the rfhmteur 
definition ; that pledges itself to oppose the intro- 
duction of prohibitive restrictions ; that holds the 
amateur championships; and that in many other 
ways does a large amount of good for wheeldom. 
The headquarters of this body are at 57 Basing- 
hall Street, London, E.C., and the subscription for 
members not belonging to a local club affiliated 
en masse is five shillings. There are branches of 
the N. C. U. in Scotland, and Ireland has its 
Cyclists’ Association. 

For many years cycling was practised in England 
in the face of much ridicule from the general 
public, and hostility from other sections of the 
road-using community ; while ingress to the parks 
was denied its votaries. These prejudices have, 
however, happily been overcome ; by the instru- 
mentality of the C. T. C. and the N. C. U. before 
referred to, nearly all these restrictions have been 
removed, and, speaking broadly, a cycle is at 
liberty to enter and use the inclosures to which 
other public vehicles are given access. Similarly, 
through the exertions of the C. T. C., the powers 
hitherto possessed by courts of quarter session 
and corporations under the Highways Amendment 
Act of 1878, and the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1882, have by the Local Government (England and 
Wales) Act, 1888, been taken from them. Cycles 
have been declared to be carriages within the 
meaning of the Highways Acts, entitled to all 
the benefits, and subject to all the penalties ( tax- 
paying excepted) applicable to other carriages, 
while the anomalous and conflicting bylaws 
hitherto in force were, on 1st April 1889, super- 
seded by a statute law which runs as follows : 

Local Government (England and Wales) Act, 
1888, sect. 85.— (1) The provisions of sect. 26, sub- 
sect. 5, of the Highways and Locomotives (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1878, and sect. 23, sub-sect. 1, of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882, in so far as it 
gives power to the council to make bylaws regulat- 
ing the use of carriages herein referred to, and all 
other provisions of any other public or private acts, 
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in 8o far a s they give power to any local authority 
to make bylaws tor regulating the use of bicycles, 
tricycles, velocipedes, and other similar machines, 
are hereby repealed ; and bicycles, tricycles, velo- 
cipedes, and other similar machines are hereby 
declared to l>e carriages within the meaning of the 
Highway Acts ; and the following additional 
regulations . shall be < observed by any person or 
persons riding or being upon such carriage : ( a ) 
l)uring the period lietween one hour after sunset 
and one hour before sunrise, every person riding or 
being upon such carriage, shall carry attached to 
the carnage, a lamp, which shall be so constructed 
and placed as to exhibit a light in the direction in 
which he is proceeding, and so lighted and kept 
lighted, as to afford adequate means of signalling 
the approach or position of the carriage. ( b ) Upon 
overtaking any cart or carriage, or any horse, mule, 
or other beast of burden, or any foot-passenger, 
being on or proceeding along tlie carriage-way, 
every such person shall, within a reasonable dis- 
tance from and before passing such cart or carnage, 
horse, mule, or other beast of burden, or such foot- 
passenger, by sounding a hell or whistle, or other- 
wise, give audible ami sufficient warning of the 
approach of the carriage. (2) Any person sum- 
marily convicted of offending against the regula- 
tions made by this section, shall, for each and for 
every such offence, forfeit and pay any sum not 
exceeding forty shillings. 

Cycle-racing, by both amateurs and professionals, 
has developed into a -fine art, and bids fair to 
rival in popularity all but liorseracing. Cinder- 
paths specially constructed for the purpose exist 
m neany all the more important centres, and 
amateur race meetings are of frequent occurrence 
during the summer season ; but Leicester, Wolver- 
hampton, North Shields, and Coventry are the 
places chiefly noted for contests among the pro- 
fessional fraternity. 

The practice of camping out under canvas 
is one which seems to have commended itself 
to cyclists in a marked degree. The habit 
originated at the North of England Cyclists’ 
Meet, held annually at Harrogate ; and it has 
been perpetuated not only by Northerners, but by 
Southerners (is well, the latter usually selecting 
Mid-Surrey as their camping ground. 

Apart from the marvellous modern records to 
which previous reference has been made, some 
notable distances were covered even upon the 
earlier and more imperfect forms of machines. 
Among them should he mentioned the one from 
London to Bath by David Stanton, who was 
credited with covering the 106 miles in 8 bourn 
28 minutes on the 17th August 1874, as also the 
year’s record of Mr E. Tegetmier of the Bel size 
Bicycle Club, London, who claimed to have ridden 
over 10,000 miles iji a single season. 

From time to time the cycling world has been 
startled by announcements to the effect that 
electric and steam tricycles are alxmt to l>e put 
into the market to revolutionise the pastime and 
sport. These predictions have, however, never been 
fulfilled, nor is it very probable or desirable that 
they should l>e. The inseparable difficulty that 
attaches to the construction of an electric tricycle 
is the excessive weight which must of necessity l»e 
carried, until accumulators have been established 
upon all the roads likely to be frequented by 
cyclists ; while apart from the weight and dirt that 
would attach to the use of a steam-engine, the con- 
dition of the law at the present time is such that a 
steam-veloci]>ede is held to come within the cate- 
gory of road locomotives, the rules governing which 
include one to the effect that no greater speed than 
four miles an hour may be maintained, and that 
any such locomotive must be under the control of 


at least three persons, and preceded by a man on 
foot carrying a red flag at least 20 yards ahead 1 
See Parky ns v. Priest, Law Reports of Queen’s 
Bench Division, 317. 

Cycling is not only extremely popular among the 
sterner sex, , but ladies innumerable have taken to 
the pastime. The Cyclists’ Touring Club before 
referred to possesses nearly 1000 lady members. 
In England the tricycle is their favourite machine. 

Many devices for reducing the labour required to 
propel a machine over heavy roads and up steep 
gradients have from time to time been devised. 
Probably the l>est of these is the crypto-dynamic 
gear manufactured by the Crypto Cycle Company, 
64 City Koad, London, E.C. This invention 
has marvellously lightened the labour in connec- 
tion with cycling in the case of elderly persons and 
invalids, but as a rule a muscular ruler is content 
with one speed affixed to a light machine, upon 
which lie is able to make even better progress than 
upon the necessarily heavy crypto-geared article. 
A simple method of ascertaining how a machine is 
geared is to multiply the diameter of the driving- 
wheels by the number of teeth in the lower cog- 
wheel, and then divide by the number of teeth m 
the cog upon the main axle— e.g. a 40-incli wheel 
has twenty teeth upon its lower cog-wheel, and 
fifteen upon the upper ; this gives a gearing of 53 J 
inches. 

4 Trick riding ’ is an art which American riders 
assiduously practise, and in which they naturally 
excel ; so much so, that many 4 professors ’ thereof 
have from time to time visited Great Britain and 
continental Europe to exhibit their prowess to 
the multitude. Trick riding aside, however, it 
is generally conceded that the typical English- 
man makes the most enthusiastic cyclist ; partly 
because the bicycle was first systematically made 
and ridden here, and partly because he possesses 
an inbred love of athletics. Coventry, Birming- 
ham, Nottingham, Wolverhampton, London, and 
to a smaller extent other important places, are 
interested in the manufacture of machines, while 
the first named has happily been enabled to sub- 
stitute for the fast-decaying or depressed industries 
of ribbon- weaving and watchmaking, for which 
she was long celebrated, the designing and manu- 
facturing of cycles, which find cmjdoyment for 
thousands of hands. It is estimated that the 
capital invested in the cycle trade is considerably 
over a million sterling. 

The types of machines in current use are the ordi- 
nary bicycle, the dwarf rear-driven safety bicycle or 
some modification thereof, the front-steered tricycle, 
the carrier or tradesman’s tricycle, tandem bicycles, 
both ordinary and dwarf, tandem front-steered 
bicycles, and invalid pedo- or manu-motive cycles ; 
but numerous machines coming within none of 
these categories are met with from time to time. 
The fashion in this respect has necessarily changed 
with great rapidity, seeing that it is only within the 
last few years that really skilled and competent 
engineers and mechanics have turned their atten- 
tion to the perfecting of the cycle. The numerous 
improvements, together with the impracticable 
ideas of the ever-present visionary, are generally 
shown annually at the Stanley exhibition, a fixture 
which takes its name from the London club bearing 
this title. 

Among recent developments in connection with 
the cycle have l>een its adoption by some of the 
leading London dailies to convey special editions to 
the various railway termini, and the use of the 
cycle by the postal authorities; while pregnant 
with much greater import to all concerned is the 
official adoption of the two- wheeled machine by the 
military authorities. With this object in view, 
the various volunteer corps at present in existence 
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were in 1887 authorised by the War Office to form 
cycle contingents within their ranks, while a 
special cyclist corps, known as the 26th Middlesex, 
has been called into existence. These various 
formations can hardly be considered to have as 
yet won the place they seem destined to occupy, 
but they have sufficiently demonstrated their cap- 
abilities to cause the highest military authorities 
to entertain a very hopeful opinion of their value 
in the near future. 

In America, where cycling is becoming increas- 
ingly popular, there are a large number of flourish- 
ing cyclist clubs in the large cities, such as New 
York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Wash- 
ington ; and the club-houses there are more com- 
plete and better equipped than in Great Britain. 
The League of American Wheelmen had in 1888 
about 12,000 members, while it was estimated that 
there were more than 60,000 cyclists in the U nited 
States. Washington, with its miles of asphalted 
streets as smooth and level as a floor, in 1888 
claimed to have 4000 wheelmen and 300 lady 
tricyclists. One American cyclist is credited with 
having ridden 8000 miles in 1887, and another 7000 
miles. More conspicuous is the tour round the 
world, undertaken by Mr Thomas Stevens, who, 
starting from San Francisco on the 22d of April 
1884, travelled to Boston, then shipped to England, 
again embarked for the Continent, and passed 
through Germany, Austria-Hungary, the Balkan 
Peninsula, Asia Minor, Armenia, Persia, Afghani- 
stan, India, and China, whence he sailed for his 
starting-point. This was a ride occupying three 
years, and involving an enormous amount or endur- 
ance, pluck, and energy. As might be expected, 
manufacturing enterprise has kept pace with the 
demand ; and America is also well supplied with 
cycling literature. 

Utilitarian to a high degree, health -giving to n 
measure that causes many of the leading medical 
men to recommend its adoption to both sexes in 
nearly all cases where organic disease is absent, 
cycling, if rationally pursued, may unquestionably 
be regarded as one <u the boons and blessings of 
the 19th century. 

See Cycling , by Viscount Bury and G. L. Hillier 
(Badminton Library series, 1888); Spencer’s Bicycles and 
Tricycles , Past and Present (1883); and Cycle DirccUp'y 
<1884); Dr Benjamin Ward Richardson’s Tricycle in 
Relation to Health and Recreation (1885 ) ; Stables’s Health 
upon Wheels ( 1885) ; Pleasures and Advantages of Cycling 
<1887); Art and Pasthne of Cycling; Stevens’s Around 
the World on a Bicycle (1887). 

Cy'cloid ( Gr. , ‘ circle-like’ ). If a circle roll along 
a straight line in its own plane, any point on the 
circumference describes a curve which is called a 
cycloid. This is the most interesting of what are 
called the transcendental curves, both from its 
geometrical properties and its numerous applica- 
tions in mechanics. In dynamics, for example, we 
find that a heavy particle descends from rest from 
any point in the arc of an inverted cycloid to the 
lowest point in the same time exactly, from what- 
ever point of the curve it starts. This is sometimes 
expressed by saying that the cycloid is the isochron- 
ous (Gr., * equal-time * ) curve. The body having 
reached the lowest point, 
will, through the im- 
petus received in the 
fall, ascend the opposite 
branch of the curve to 
a height equal to that 
from which it fell, and 
The Cycloid. it will employ precisely 

the same tune in ascend- 
ing as it did in descending. It is clear that if a 
surface could be procured that would be perfectly 
smooth and hard, the cycloid would thus present a 
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solution of the perpetual motion. The line AB, 
which is called tlie l>ase of the cycloid, is equal to 
the circumference of the generating circle; the 
length of the curve ADD Is four times CD, the 
diameter ; the evolute of any cycloid is a similar 
curve of equal length; and the surface between 
the curve and its base is three times the area of the 
circle CD. In any position EPF of the generating 
circle, AE is eaual to the arc EP; PE is the normal 
at P and = half the radius of curvature ; PF is the 
tangent to the curve at P. 

€v cl old- scales, fish-scales with a round un- 
tootned posterior margin and concentric lines par- 
allel to tlie latter. See Scales, Fishes. 

Cyclone ( Gr. kyklos , ‘ a circle ’ ), a circular storm 
of great force, which, extending over an area of 
perhaps 500 miles, and revolving round a calm 
centre, advances at the rate of from 20 to 30 miles 
an hour. See STORMS. 

Cyclopaedia. See Encyclopaedia. 

Cyclopes (Gr. huJclopcs, ‘the round-eyed’), in 
tlie incoherent traditions of a gradually developing 
mythology, fall into three groups. ( 1 ) The Homeric 
Cyclopes, a wild, lawless, and impious race of 
giants, inhabiting the sea-coasts of Sicily, the most 
prominent of whom is Polyphemus ( q. v. ). Although 
Homer does not directly call them one-eyed, yet Tie 
expressly terms Polyphemus such, and the later 
poets attribute his peculiarity to tlie rest. (2) The 
three Cyclopes mentioned by Hesiod : Brontes, 
Steropes, and Arges, each having one eye in the 
middle of his forehead ; these were sons of Uranus 
and Grea, belonged to the race of Titans, and forged 
thunderbolts for Zeus. Hurled into Tartarus by 
their father, but delivered by their mother, they 
helped Kronos to usurp the government of heaven. 
Kronos, however, in his turn, threw them back to 
Tartarus, from which they were again released by 
Zeus, whose servants they now became. Finally, 
they were slain by Apollo, because they forged the 
thunderbolt with which Zeus killed iEsculapius. 
Later tradition placed their workshop in Mount 
Etna, or in the volcanoes of Lemnos and Lipari, 
and made them the slaves of Hepluestus. (3) The 
Cyclopes mentioned by Strabo as a people who had 
come from Thrace or Lycia to Argolis, and were 
distinguished for their skill as builders. 

Cyclopean Walls is a name given to masonry 
built of large, irregular stones, closely fitting, but 
unhewn and uncemented. They were attributed 
to Strabo’s Cyclopes, who were probably mythical, 
arid many of them still exist in Greece (as at 
Mycenae and Tiryns), Italy, and elsewhere. More 
probably the so-called Cyclopean walls were built 
by s6me ancient race, perhaps the Pelasgians ((pv.), 
at a period long anterior to the historical civilisa- 
tions of Greece and Home. 

Cyclops, a genus of small fresh-water crus- 
taceans, type of a family (Cyclopidoe) in the order 
Copepoda. They are popularly included under the 
wide title of ‘ water-fleas. Various species are com- 
mon as active swimmers in fresh-water pools or slow- 
flowing brooks, and a few forms have.l>een recorded 
from the sea. Like other copepods, cyclops has 
an elongated body, without a shell, with four 
forked thoracic feet and a five-jointed alulomen. 
The head-region is not distinct from the first ring 
of the thorax ; there is a pear-shaped segmented 
body and a long abdomen ; both pairs of antenna) 
are long, and in the male the anterior pair form 
claspers ; the mandibular and maxillary palps are 
degenerate; and a heart is said to he absent. 
The average length of the commonest species is 
from 2 to 3 millimetres; the males are generally 
smaller than the females. A very marked feature, 
to which the name refers, is the single median eye, 
usually bright crimson and sparkling like a gem ; 
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and not leas noticeable are the two large egg-bags 
carried by the females. They eat both animal and 
vegetable matter, and are very prolific. See Crus- 
tacea, Water-flea. 

Cyclop'teris, a genus of fossil ferns met with 
in Devonian and Carboniferous strata. The leaflets 
are somewhat rounded or wedge-shaped, and have 
no midrib, the nerves spreading from the point of 
attachment. 

Cycloraina* See Panorama. 

Cyclosis ( Or., ‘circulation ’ ), the name employed 
to designate certain movements of the contents of 
cells in plants. See Vegetable Physiology. 

Cyclostomata (literally, ‘round mouths’), a 
class of vertebrates often included along with fishes, 
but separated from them by some fundamental 
divergences. Hag-fish (Myxine) and Lamprey 
(Petromyzon) are the two most familiar examples, 
and are types of the two orders into which the 
Cyclostomata (or Marsipobranchii) are divided. 

CydnitS' a river of Cilicia, rising on the south 
side of the Taurus range, and flowing through a rich 
and level country, past the city of Tarsus, and 
a broad lagoon, now choked up with sand, into the 
sea. Its water was famous for its clearness and 
coldness, and was supposed to l>e efficacious against 
gout and nervous diseases. Alexander nearly lost 
his life through an illness brought on by bathing in 
it when overheated. 

Cydonia. Bee (Juince. 

C ygnet, a young Swan (q.v.). 

Cylinder ( Or. , ‘a roller’), a well-known solid 
whose cross-section at any point of its length gives 
always the same circle ; or, mathematically, a solid 
generated by the revolution of a 
rectangle about one of its sides, 

Ss Tj which line is called the axis of the 

j“ cylinder. That, the typical cylinder, 

| is frequently called right , anil if cut 

; by two parallel planes not perpen- 

! dicular to the axis, the result is an 

| oblique cylinder, with elliptical ends 

; or sections. The term has also been 

! generalised to include a solid gener- 

j ated by a line moving parallel to a 

j fixed direction while tracing any 

i fixed closed curve. In all cases the 

j.... content of the cylinder is found by 

"" I N multiplying the number of square 

y units in the base by the numlier of 

linear units in the altitude, which is 
the perpendicular distance between the two ends. 
The area of the convex surface is equal to the 

{ iroduct of the circumference of the end, and the 
ength of the generating line. To this must be 
added the areas of the two ends, to get the whole 
surface of the cylinder. 

Cyma* See Moulding. 

Cymbals are a pair of thin round metal plates, 
with a hollow part in the centre, in which a leather 
strap is fastened for holding in the hand. They are 
instruments of percussion, which, when struck one 
against the other, produce a loud harsh sound of 
no fixed pitch. Tney are of very ancient origin, 
and were used by the Greeks in the worship of 
Cybele. The best cymbals are those made in 
Turkey and in China. Attempts to discover and 
imitate the composition of the metal have all failed, 
the nearest approach to it hitherto discovered 
being an alloy of 80 parts of copper to 20 of tin. 
The cymbals generally play the same part as the 
bass drum, and in orchestras they are played on by 
the same performer, one cymbal being fixed on the 
drum, the other held in one hand, while the other 1 
hand wields a drumstick. Cymbals are, however, 
essentially military instruments. 


Cymbeline, an ancient king of Britain in a 
well-known play of Shakespeare called by his 
name. By his first wife he had a daughter, Imogen, 
who married Posthumus Leonatus. His second 
wife had, by a former husband, a son named 
Cloten. r Shakespeare borrowed the name from the 
half-historical Cunobelinus in Hoi inshed’s Chronicle , 
of whom several coins are extant. 

Cyme, a term employed in Botany to designate 
those forms of inflorescence which are definite or 
centrifugal — Le. in which the main axis ends in a 
flower, but bears one or more lateral branches 
which again terminate in flowers, but not before 
producing secondary branches which continue the 
same process as far as growth permits. The 
various forms and varieties of cymo, which are 
not only of great morphological interest, but 
frequently also of systematic importance — e.g. 
Oaryophyllaceie, Labiatse, &c., are described under 
Inflorescence (q.v.). 

Cymry. See Celts and Wales. 

CynAllclmm, a genus of Asclepiadacece. of 
which some species have been used medicinally — 
e.g. C. monspeliacum as a violent purgative, the 
so-called Montpellier Scammony, and (A vincetori - 
cum , formerly in repute as an antidote to other 
poisons. The Indian C. extenswn yields fibre, and 
C. ovalifolimn of Penang, caoutchouc. 

Cynewulf, an Anglo-Saxon poet of whom 
almost nothing is known. He has handed down 
his name wrapped up in runes in his poems Christy 
Juliana , and Elene. It seems most probable that 
he was a Northumbrian, but Wulcker holds that 
there is no sufficient evidence for this belief. 
Dietrich identifies him with Cynewulf, the Bishop 
of Lindisfarne (737-80), but Ten Brink refuses to 
admit the identity between the two. Cynewulf’s 
principal works may be referred with some degree 
of confidence to the second half of the 8th century. 
He belonged to the guild of wandering glee-men, 
possessed some learning, and was popular with his 
contemporaries. His poems are aglow with fervid 
Christian feeling, and show rich imagination and 
power of language. The influence of Aldhelm is 
distinctly traceable both in the themes and in their 
treatment. The chief works are a collection of 
m>etical riddles ; the Christy a subject l>orrowed 
from the old Latin homilies, in which his birth, 
his ascension, ami the judgment are described, 
the last being particularly effective; Andreas and 
Elene y two .religious epics; Guthlac and Juliana , 
versified lives of those saints. 

Cynics, the name applied to a school of Greek 
philosophers, who were distinguished mainly for 
their morose and snarling ethics, and their ostenta- 
tious contempt of the ordinary pleasures of life. 
The name is due either to CynosargeSy the place 
where Antisthenes, the founder, taught; or to 
their dog-like [kynikos) contempt for conventional 
manners. For their peculiar opinions, see articles 
Antisthenes, Diogenes, Menippus, &c. 

Cynips. See Gall-fly. 

Cynodon, a genus of grasses of which one 
species, C. dactylony is of peculiarly wide distribution, 
not only ranging from its British habitat on the 
sandy shores of Cornwall to fringe those of North 
America and the West Indies, where it is known 
as Bermuda grass, hut also forming (on account of 
its great power of resisting drought) the most im- 
portant fodder and pasture grass of India, where it 
is known as Dhoby Doorbay &c. Its creeping roots, 
and those of its congener, C. lineare , have medicinal 
virtues, and are sometimes used as a substitute for 
sarsaparilla. 

Cynomorluin, a genus of the curious parasitic 
order Balanophorace® (see Parasitism, Vege- 
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TABLE). C. coccineum , a plant of a strange fungus- 
like appearance, is found in the islands of Malta 
and Gozo. It was long 
known as Fungus Melt • 
tends, and enjoyed the 
highest repufcition as a 
styptic, besides being 
used as an astringent in 
dysentery and other 
maladies. These uses, 
however, depended on 
the doctrine of signa- 
tures alone, its scarlet 
colour and blood-like 
juice being interpreted 
as providential indica- 
tions of its curative 
destination for all in- 
juries or diseases accom- 
panied by bleeding. So 
nigh a value was set 
upon this plant, that the 
knights of Malta took 
it under their particular 
care as one of their 
choicest possessions ; it 
was carefully gathered 
and deposited in a 
government office, from 
which the grand-master 
sent it to friendly sove- 
reigns, and to the hos- 
pitals of the island. Up 
to a recent date a keeper 
of the rock which most 
abundantly produces the 
plant was still appointed by the British govern- 
ment. 



Cynomorium coccineum, 
growing upon the roots of (a) its 
phanerogamous host ; b, c, d, 
different stages of develop- 
ment. 


€yitOII)Orpha (literally, 1 dog-shaped ’ ), the 
lower division of Old-World or Catarrhine mon- 
keys. Baboon ( Cynocephalus ) and Magot ( Maca- 
cus) are good examples. See Monkeys. 

Cynosceplialre ( ‘dog’s heads’), two hills near 
Scotussa, in Thessaly, where FJaminius defeated 
Philip of Macedon, 197 B.c. 

Cy'nosure (Gr. kynosoura , literally, ‘the tail 
of the dog’), the Greek name for the constellation 
of the Little Bear, which contains the pole star, by 
which the Phoenician mariners steered their course, 
while the Greeks steered by the Great Bear. The 
name is metaphorically applied to anything that 
attracts attention, or to which all eyes are turned. 
Its use, with this meaning in reference to a lady, in 
Milton’s classic poems V Allegro and Vomits, will 
he remembered. In the Greek mythology, Callisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was changed 
into the Greater Bear (called also Helice ), and her 
son* Areas, into the Lesser (called also Cy nosura ). 
— The Dog’s-tail Grass is called Cynosurus. 

Cypera'ceae, the order of reeds and sedges, are 
nearly akin to grasses, but easily distinguished by 
their solid, unjointed, generally triangular stems, 
undivided leaf-slieaths, and absence of paleoe. There 
are about 2000 species, widely distributed through- 
out all climates, but more especially in temperate 
and cold regions, and in marshy soils, of which 
they often take almost entire possession. Dry and 
rough in texture, they furnish only the very poorest 
constituent of fodder or hay, nor with few excep- 
tions (see Bulrush, Cyperus, Papyrus, Carex, 
Heed) have they any other economic uses. 

Cyperus, a large genus of Cyperacem, chiefly 
tropical. The tubers or root-stocks of some species 
are edible, notably C, esculentus, which is cultivated 
in southern Europe. Others have long been used 
in medicine and in perfumery — e g. C. longus. C. 
textiles of South Africa yields fibre. In America, 
145 


C. hydra , a tuberous species, is an exceedingly 
troublesome weed in cultivated lands, such as 
cotton -fields. 

Cy-prfcs, which, roughly translated, means 'as 
near as possible,’ is applied to a well-known doc- 
trine in the law of charitable trusts in England. 
This doctrine is to the effect that where a truster 
mentions a general purpose to which money is to 
be applied — e.g. higher education, and also some 
particular method — e.g. payment to an institution 
which ceases to exist, the court will direct the 
application of the money in some other particular 
method, as near as possible to the one mentioned, 
and consistent with the general purpose. The 
doctrine is closely connected with another-— viz. 
that where only a general charitable intention is 
expressed— e.g. relief of the poor, the court will 
devise some particular scheme, and will not hold 
the trust void for uncertainty. These doctrines 
also exist in Scots law, though not under the name 
of cy-prfcs. The expression is also applied to a 
principle on which the court acts, so as to avoid 
illegality in settlements of property. In the 
United States it is held that the equity courts 
cannot make valid charities which are uncertain, 
hut where charitable trusts have once been set 
agoing, they will prevent the trust from being 
defeated by change of circumstances. 

Cypress ( Cuprcssus ), a genus of evergreen 
coniferous trees or shrubs, with small generally 
appressed and imbricated leaves, and with almost 
globular cones, the peltate woody scales of which 
hear numerous hard winged seeds. The best- 
known species is the Common Cypress ( C. semper- 
virens ), a native of the Mediterranean countries, 
Asia Minor, and Persia, whence it has been intro- 
duced into mild localities in Britain. It has two 
main varieties, one ( var. honzontalis) with spreading 
or drooping branches, forming a flat-topped tree, 
the other (var. fastigiata ) with closely appressed 
branches like a Lombardy poplar, and capable of 
attaining a height of 100 feet. On account of its 
sombre colour yet upward aspect, this variety has 
been planted since classic times around temples and 



Branch of Cypress. 


tombs ; in this latter aspect, the drooping variety 
often took a marked place. The Greeks and 
Romans put its twigs in the coffins of the dead, 
they used it to indicate the house of mourning, 
and planted it about burial-grounds, as is still the 
custom in the East. The vast Turkish cemeteries, 
of which European and American cemeteries may 
be regarded as imitations, are thickly planted with 
the poplar-like variety, and are often growing into 
somure forests. The wood of the cypress is yellow 
or reddish, and has a pleasant smell. It is very 
hard, compact, and durable ; the ancients reckoned 
it indestructible ; and the resin which it contains 
gives it the property of resisting for a long time the 
action of water. It is not liable to the attacks of 
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insects, and being also of beautiful colour and 
easy polish, was formerly much esteemed for the 
finest kinds of work in wood, even Cupid’s arrows 
being traditionally* made of cypress- wood. Some 
believe that the cypress is the true cedar-wood 
of Scripture, and it has also been identified by 
commentators as the gopher wood of Noah’s ark. 
In any case, cypress aiul cedar have been prized for 
shipbuilding in the East from the earliest times. 
The doors of St Peter’s at Koine, made of cypress, 
lasted from the time of Constantine the Great to 
that of Pope Eugene IV., above 1100 years, and 
were perfectly sound when at last removed, that 
brazen ones might be substituted. Medicinal 
virtues were formerly ascribed both to the wood 
and seeds of the cypress, and oriental physicians 
have long been wont to send patients suffering from 
chest-diseases to breathe the air of cypress- woods, 
thus curiously anticipating the western practi- 
tioner. The resin has also had medicinal repute 
from classic times, while the Turks still use also the 
fruit and bark. The ethereal oil of cypress- wood 
was also used by the ancients for embalming, and 
the coffins of mummies were made of the wood. 

More common iu cultivation in Britain is the 
■extremely hardy C\ Lawson ianu , a native of Upper 
California, but of which there arc now many 
varieties. C. frag r a ns and macrocarpa , from the 
same region, are also often cultivated, together 
with C. thy aides, the White Cedar of Canada, and 
C. nutkaemis (Thujopsis borealis ), the valuable 
Yellow Cypress of Alaska and Oregon. Among 
tenderer species are occasionally seen C. limtanica , 
the Portugal Cedar, or Cedar of Goa, a nativa of 
Goa naturalised iu Portugal ; 6'. torulusa , from the 
Himalaya; C. excelsa and others, from Mexico. 
The pretty little Retinospoms of Japan, now so 
common in cultivation, forms for some authors 
only a sub-genus of cypress, or with some of the 
preceding (e.g. C. nutkaensis) are separated on 
account of their two-seeded fruit-scales, as the 
genus or sub-genus Chaimecyparis. 

Cyprian, St. Thascius Cieeilius Cyprian us, 
one of the most illustrious Fathers of the church, 
was born about 200 a.d., probably at Carthage, of 
heathen parents. After being a teacher of rhetoric at 
Carthage, he became a Christian, and was baptised 
probably in 245 or 246. Immediately afterwards 
he gave to the poor the greater part of liis consider- 
able fortune, and devoted himself assiduously to 
the study of Scripture and the writings of the 
church’s teachers, especially Tertullian. After 
being successively a deacon and presbyter, he was 
made a bishop in 248. His zealous efforts for the 
restoration of strict discipline soon brought him a 
host of enemies. In the Decian persecution, which 
at Carthage was especially severe, the heathen 
people cried incessantly ‘ Cyprian tun ad leonetn ! ’ 
but Cyprian sought safety in flight, in his retire- 
ment still caring for his flock with the help of two 
vicariiy and distributing large sums of money 
among the poor. He returned to Carthage in 251, 
ami the rest of his life was a constant struggle to 
hold the balance between the two extreme parties — 
the adherents of Felicissimus and Privatus on the 
one hand, who favoured laxity in the treatment of 
the Lapsed (<pv.), and those who would exercise the 
utmost severity, such as the followers of Novatianus, 
on the other. Cyprian was excommunicated by 
the Roman bishop Stephanus for his opposition 
to the Roman view of the validity of lay baptism. 
He rejected this doctrine as making the sacra- 
ment merely mechanical, and laid stress on the 
personal piety of the priesthood and their special 
authority for its administration, asserting that 
baptism could only be a reality when accompanied 
‘ with the full ana entire faith both of the giver 
and receiver.* At a synod at Carthage in 256, I 


he maintained that the Roman bishop, spite of 
the primacy of Peter, could not claim a judicial 
authority over other bishops. His principle, that 
‘ a priest of God, holding the gospel and keeping 
the commandments of Christ, may l)e put to death, 
but cannfit be overcome, 1 Cyprian himself illus- 
trated, on the 14th September 258, when lie 
suffered martyrdom under the Emperor Valerian. 

His character and conduct have been very 
variously judged. Both in his own and later 
times he has been accused of cowardice and pride. 
His zeal, fidelity, and self-denial were undeni- 
able, and his courageous martyrdom frees him 
from the reproach of cowardice. His writings are 
all directed to practical ends. The earliest com- 
plete editions of his works are by Erasmus (Basel, 
1520), Pamelius (Antwerp, 1568), and Bishop Fell 
( Oxford, 1682) ; and the best is that of Hartel ( 3 vols. 
Vienna, 1868-71). They consist of a collection of 
Epistles , and a series of treatises, which are them- 
selves pastoral epistles of a bishop to his flock 
(see the translation by Wallis, 2 vols. 1869). His 
best-known work, De Catholic w Ecclesioi Unit ate, 
laid the foundation of the hierarchical conception 
of the church. Cyprian holds that the unity of 
the church is founded upon the episcopate, not of 
Rome, but of the universal Church. In the Church 
alone can salvation be obtained ( * he cannot have 
Gcxl for his Father, who has not the church as 
his mother’). See the Lives by Poole (Oxford, 
1840), Peters (Ratisbon, 1877), and Feclitrup 
(Munich, 1878); also Salmon in Hermathena /. 
(Dublin, 1873). 

Cyprillidse ( ‘ carps ’ ), a large family of fresh- 
water bony fishes in the order Physostomi, with 
open swim-bladders. Barbel, Bream, Carp, Chub, 
Dace, Gold-fish, Gudgeon, Minnow, Roach, Tench, 
are familiar examples. They are distinguished from 
their neighbours by their small toothless mouths, 
naked head, usually scaled body, and by the absence 
of the adijx>se fin. The family includes over a 
hundred genera, and eight times as many species. 
They are widely distributed, .most abundant in 
north temperate regions, absent from Australia 
and South America. They are voracious, very 
fertile, and frequently hibernate. See Carp, &c. 

Clyprlnodoiltidu* (‘toothed carps’), a family 
of small bony fishes in the order Physostomi, with 
open swim- bladders. They are allied to carps 
[ ( Cy piinidte ), but the mouth bears teeth, the head 
and body are scaled, and there are never barbules. 
The family includes twenty genera and over a 
hundred species, widely distributed in the warm 
and tropical zones, both fresh-water and marine. 
They aro in most cases viviparous, and the males 
are generally smaller than the females. The 
majority are carnivorous, but several forms are 
known as mud-eaters, Cyprinodon, Fundulus, 
Anableps (q.v.), and Ptccilia are the more import- 
ant genera. 

Cyprlpediuiii, or Slipper-orchis. See Or- 
chids. 

Cypris, a very common small fresh-water 
crustacean, type of a family (Cypridas) in the 
order Ostracoda. Like other ostracods, this small 
‘Water- Ilea* (q.v.) has an unsegmented body, 
seven pairs of appendages, a rudimentary abdomen, 
and a t>ivalve mollusc-like shell inclosing all. The 
shell of cypris is dainty and elastic ; the posterior 
antennae bear a long tuft of bristles on their second 
joint ; the second pair of maxillae have a small gill- 
appendage ; the posterior limbs are very irregular. 
Various species of cypris are readily found in fresh- 
water pools, in which they swim very actively ; 
the largest form ( C. pubera) measures 2*7 milli- 
metres in length. The reproductive relations are 
of some general interest. Some species — e.g. Ci 
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fusca and (7. pubera , reproduce parthenogeni* 
cally in summer and autumn, the males being rare 
and transient ; while in others — e.g. C. ovum , the 
males are found throughout the year, and partheno- 
genesis seems not to occur. The eggs are usually 
laid in masses on stones and water-plants ; in C. 
pubera the egg remains as such throughout the 
winter. The males are remarkable for a peculiarly 
long and complex syringe-like modification of the 
reproductive uuct. The adults are said to be able 
to survive desiccation, and this is certainly true of 
the eggs. Some species are very abundant as fossils 
in fresh- water strata — e.g. C. mtldetwis, in the 
English Wealden. See Crustacea. 

Cyprus (Gr. Kupros , Turk. G'br's, Fr. Ckypre , 
Ital. Cipro ) is situated in the north-east of the 
eastern basin of the Mediterranean, S. of Asia 
Minor, and W. of Syria, l»e tween 34° 30' and 35° 41' 
N. lat., ami 32° 15' and 34° 36' E. long. The dis- 
tance from Cape St Andreas, the north easternmost 
point of the island, to the mainland of Syria near 
Latakia is about 52 geographical miles, while Cape 
Kormakiti on the north of the island is only 35 
miles from Cape Anamur in Cilicia. Lamaca is 
nearly 1000 miles east of Malta, and little over 
200 from Port Said and the entrance to the Suez 
Canal, wldle Limassol is somewhat nearer to both. 
The familiar shape of the island was likened by the 
ancient Greeks to that of a deer's skin, of which the 
long and narrow peninsula of Car pas represented 
the tail. The extreme length is al>out 140 miles, 
of which 40 consist of this Carpas peninsula ; the 
extreme breadth is 60 miles ; and the area is 3707 
sq. in., or a little larger than Norfolk and Suffolk 
together. There are two principal ranges of 
mountains which form the most remarkable 
natural feature of the country. The northern 
range extends from Cape St Andreas, at the 
extreme east of the island, almost as far as 
Cape Kormakiti, some 20 miles to the west of 
Kyrenia. The highest mountains of this range, 
Buttavento (3240 feet), St Hilarion (3340J, and 
Pentedaktylon (2480), are situated almost immedi- 
ately north of Nicosia, and appear, owing to the 
extreme clearness of the atmosphere, to rise almost 
from the outskirts of the town, from which they are 
distant fully 12 miles. To the south of this range, 
and extending from Salamis to Morfu Bay, is the 
great Messaonan plain, once famous for its crops of 
cereals. Of late years, owing to the abandonment 
of irrigation- works, the decay of wells, and the 
absence of any system of water storage, its fertility 
has greatly fallen off', and in 1887, owing to a 
deficient rainfall, there was a scarcity almost 
amounting to famine. The western range occupies 
the greater part of the western and south-western 
districts of Cyprus, and extends to the east as far as 
the isolated peak of Santa Croce or Stavrovouni, 
only 12 miles to the west of Lamaca. The highest 
mountain of this range is Mount T rood os (6352 
feet), of which one of the peaks bears the classic 
name of Olympus. 

On the slopes of Troodos, under gigantic pine- 
trees, is pitched the camp where troops from 
Limassol spend a part of the summer months under 
canvas, and where the brigade of guards recruited 
their strength in the autumn of 1885' after their 
sufferings in Egypt. Cyprus has practically no 
harbours ; Larnaca and Limassol, the chief seaport 
towns, are ojpen roadsteads, unprotected against all 
but northerly winds, with such shallow water that 
steamers are obliged to anchor at a considerable 
distance from the shore. Moreover, a dangerous 
surf is raised in stormy W’eather which renders 
landing difficult. At Kyrenia there is a little 
harbour fit only for small craft, and unprotected in 
northerly winds ; and in days gone by there were 
harbourB at Salamis, at Papho, and Famagusta. 


The restoration of the last would greatly increase 
the strategic value as well as the commercial 
importance of Cyprus, but so far nothing has been 
done. 

The rivers only flow after heavy rain or the 
melting of the snow in the hills. There are no 
lakes of any importance save that of Paralimni near 
Famagusta, which is noteworthy chiefly on account 
of the fact that whereas it becomes entirely dry in 
summer, it abounds in fish during the winter, a 
phenomenon which has never been explained, but 
which certainly cannot be called in question. The 
chief towns are Nicosia (the capital), Larnaca, and 
Limassol. Famagusta is a ruin ; Papho, a site ; 
Kyrenia and Morfu, villages on the northern coast. 
Until 1885 the topography of Cyprus was by no 
means accurately known, a state of things now put 
an end to by the issue of the great map of the 
trigonometrical survey of the island. This map, 
which was published in 1885, has been engraved 
by Messrs Stanford on a scale of one inch to the 
statute mile. 

A census taken by order of government in 1881 
showed the population to be 186,000, of wdiom 
138,000 profess tlie Orthodox or Greek religion, and 
48,500 the Mohammedan. Dividing the popula- 
tion according to language, 140,000 speak as their 
mother-tongue a form oi the Romaic or modern 
Greek, and 46,000 the Turkish. The Cypriot 
Greek dialect is a poor as well as a corrupt idiom, 
neither expressive nor harmonious. The language 
of the Cypriot Moslems, on the contrary, is re- 
markably pure, and is said to he the best Turkish 
spoken out of Stamboul. 

History . — Cyprus was colonised at a very early 
period by the Phumicians and subsequently by tlie 
Greeks, who gave to the island the name Kupros , 
and substituted the worship of Aphrodite (the 
Cyprian goddess, * Papliian Venus 1 ), to whom 
Cyprus w r as considered sacred, for that of the 
PWnician Ashtaroth or Astarte. The ancient 
Cypriote syllabary was derived, according to Sayce, 
from the waiting of the Hittites (q.v.). Early in 
the 6th century H.C. Cyprus was conquered hv the 
Egyptian king Amasis ; and a little later by Cam- 
byses, who annexed it to Persia, 525 B.C. After the 
battle of Issus, Cyprus became a part of the Mace- 
donian empire, hut on the death of Alexander it 
passed into the possession of the Egyptian Ptolemy. 
In 58 B.C. Cyprus became a Roman province, and 
was administered by Cato the Younger and Cicero. 
The Cypriotes w ere one of the first Gentile peoples 
to embVace Christianity, and Cyprus was visited not 
only by St Paul hut by many saints of the early 
church. At the division of the empire Cyprus 
naturally passed into the hands of the Eastern or 
Byzantine emperors, to whom it continued subject 
for over seven hundred years. In consequence of 
the supposed discovery by a shepherd of the body 
of St Matthew ami part of his gospel near Salamis, 
in the 4th century, Cyprus w’as constituted by the 
empire a separate autonomous church, and to the 
arenbishop was accorded the privilege, enjoyed only 
by the emperor himself, of signing liis name in reel 
ink, a privilege which has been- uninterruptedly 
exercised to the present day. In 646 Cyprus Was 
taken by the Saracens, under Otliman, and again 
in 802 by Haroun al Rashid ; hut on each occasion 
it remained hut a very short period under the sway 
of the Moslem. In 1195 Richard I., on his wav to 
Syria for the thin! crusade, took the island from 
Isaac Comnenus, the representative or duke of the 
eastern emperor, and gave it to Guy de Lusignan, 
king of Jerusalem, in whose family the sovereignty 
of the island remained until 1487, when it passed 
under the dominion of the republic of Venice. In 
1570 the Turks under Selim II. invaded Cyprus, 
and after long sieges and terrible massacres at 
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Famagusta and Nicosia, took possession of the 
country and ruled it for three hundred years. On 
the 10th July 1878 Cyprus was occupied by the 
British, under the provision of the celebrated Turk- 
ish Convention, by the terms of which the island is 
to l»e occupied by Great Britain until Batoum, Kars, 
and Erzeroum are restored to Turkey by Russia, 
England paying £92,440 a year to the Forte as quit 
rent. By a subsequent arrangement this ‘ tribute ’ 
is paid by Cyprus to England, and England pays 
one-half to France, or rather to the French bond- 
holders of the 1854 Turkish Loan. The surplus 
revenue of Cyprus has never reached £92,000, and 
the deficit is made up by an annual grant by parlia- 
ment. In 1880 the administration of Cyprus was 
transferred from the Foreign to the Colonial Office, 
and in 1882 a constitution, with an elected council, 
&e., was granted to Cyprus by Lord Kimberley. 

Although under the convention the English 
maintain the Mohammedan religious tribunals, an 
admirable judicial system has lately been introduced, 
and English barrister- judges preside over courts 
which are highly appreciated by the people. The 
fiscal system, however, is well-nigh unreformed, ancl 
is most unsatisfactory, as is the system of land i 
tenures. The Eastern Telegraph Company have 
stations throughout the island; rate to England, 
Is. 3d. per word. Postal communication with 
England is very slow and unsatisfactory ; within the 
island it is efficient. The police, 215 horse and 460 
foot, under English officers, is an admirable force. 
Half a regiment of English infantry is quartered at 
Polymedia camp, 4 miles north of fumassol. There 
is no artillery in the island. The Cypriotes are peace- 
able, orderly, and easily ruled. Englishmen, almost 
exclusively officials, are popular. Few immigrants 
of any nation have been attracted to the country. 

Cyprus produces wheat, barley, cotton, silk, flax, 
tobacco, carobs, madder, wool, gypsum, oranges, 
pomegranates, sponges, gum -mastic, and immense 
quantities of wine. Carobs, or locust beans, are 
perhaps the most important export ; the value in 
1886 being £75,000; and in 1887, £103,000. Next in 
importance comes wine, of which 3,500,000 gallons, 
worth, say, £200,000, was produced in 1887 (as well 
as 200,000 gallons of spirits), and £66, 000 exported ; 
next cotton, about £28,000. The export or wheat 
fell off from £33,000 in 1886 to only £11,000 in 1887, 
though the amount grown in the country was in th^ 
latter year of the value of over £200,000. Barley 
is grown > in very large quantities for home con- 
sumption, both as grain for horses and cattle, and 
as spring fodder in a green state in place of grass, 
of which none grows in the island. The export of 
madder has entirely ceased since the adoption of 
aniline dyes. Wool and silk (cocoons) are each 
exported to the extent of about £8000 a year, but a 
good deal of both is spun and woven in the country. 
The total value of all exports was in 1886 £284,000; 
in 1887, £312,000 ; but only about £60,000 worth of 
produce, or l9 per cent, of the whole, was shipped 
to Great Britain in consequence of the want of good 
communication between England and Cyprus. 

Cyprus was once celebrated for its copper-mines, 
which were worked hy the Phoenicians and Romans ; 
indeed the word copper is derived from the name 
of the island. At the present day a concession 
granted to Messrs Knowles and Foster to mine 
copper at Limni, in the extreme west of Cyprus, is 
being worked by a company. Gypsum or plaster 
of Paris is manufactured at Larnaca in large 
nuantities and exported chiefly to Alexandria. 
Salt was produced, under the Turks, to the value 
of £40,000 a year, by evaporation at the salines, 
near Larnaca, whence that town is sometimes called 
Salinas. At present, owing to prohibitive duties in 
the neighbouring countries, no Balt is exported and 
only a very small amount for island consumption 


is made by the British authorities. Cyprus imports 
(to the value in 1887 of £356,000) wheat, barley, 
olive-oil, sugar, textile fabrics, iron and copper 
goods, rice, dried fish, coal, timber, cotton -yam 
and piece-goods, tobacco, petroleum, and goats. 

The revenue in 1887 amounted to £187,000, of 
which about £30,000 was produced by customs, and 
£25,000 by excise, while of the remainder, some 
£30,000 was derived from land-tax, and over 
£80,000 from the tithe on produce, an oppressive, 
antiquated, and expensive form of taxation. The 
tithe on grapes was abolished in 1884. The expend- 
iture in the island, curtailed from year to year 
since the occupation, amounted in 1887 to £110,000, 
leaving a surplus of about £77,000, which was sent 
! to England as ‘tribute.’ The climate of Cyprus 
has been unduly vilified. When the English troops 
landed in the hot autumn of 1878 they were 
encamped in malarious situations and kept without 
appropriate shelter, food, or occupation, and it is 
true that most of them sickened and that many 
died. But for people who live regular lives anil 
take reasonable precautions, the climate of Cyprus 
is not only healthy but very pleasant. The cteath- 
rate is low. Ophthalmia and intermittent fever of 
a mild type are the commonest forms of disease. 
Throat, chest, and lung complaints are exceedingly 
rare, but leprosy is not uncommon. The people are 
healthy and well grown ; the men, as a rule, hand- 
some, the women rarely so. 

The flora and fauna are with few exceptions the 
same as those of the neighlsmring coasts of Syria 
and Asia Minor. Among wild animals the moufflon 
or Cyprus sheep is the most interesting, but is be- 
coming very scarce. Mules of peculiar excellence 
are bred in Cyprus and command large prices. 
Goats are amongst the pests of the island. The 
forests (for which Cyprus was once famous) have 
well-nigh disappeared, and the climate and fertility 
of the country have greatly suffered in consequence. 
Nothing is being done to ie-afforest the island, and 
the flocks of goats prevent any natural growth of 
trees on the mountains, by biting off* the tops of the 
young shoots as fast as they appear. A still greater 
scourge has commanded the attention of the authori- 
ties, and the locusts are now almost exterminated. 
The work of destruction has been thoroughly as 
well as economically performed (especially 1880-84), 
upon a system invented by a Cyprus gentleman, 
Mr Richard Mattei, C.M.G. 

The English have done little in the way of road- 
making in Cyprus. Limassol was still in 1888 
unconnected by road with Nicosia, the capital, a 
distance of about 55 miles. The old Turkish road 
from Nicosia to the sea-coast at Larnaca has been 
repaired and is now in excellent order, but it is still 
the only road from one district town in the island 
to another adapted for wheel traffic in all weathers. 
Wheeled Conveyances are accordingly rare, and 
merchandise is carried on the backs of camels, 
mules, and donkeys. Travellers ride mules and 
ponies. See works on Cyprus published in 1879-80, 
oy Cesnola, Lang, Hepworth Ilixon, Sir S. Baker, 
Mrs Scott Stevenson; articles in Blackwood and 
National Review , March 1888 ; Blue-book, Affairs 
and Finance of Cyprus , September 1888, The 
best authority on the antiquities of Cyprus is vol. . 
iii. of the great work, V Art et VAntiquiU en Orient , 
by Perrot and Chipiez (Eng. trans. 1885). 

CyrenalcO' the name of the district in northern 
Africa whose capital was Cyrene (q.v.). In its 
widest limits it stretched from the borders of 
Carthage to the Chersonesus Magna or northern 
headland of the Gulf of Plattea (Gulf of Bomba). 
The productions of Cvrenaica mentioned by ancient 
writers are corn, oil, wine, honey, fruits of all 
kinds, cucumbers, truffles, cabbage ; flowers yield* , 
ing the richest perfumes; a rare plant called j 
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silphium (still abundant), from which was obtained 
a famous medicinal gum-resin ; and its horses. The 
first settlements in Cyrenaica were made by a 
Spartan colony in 631 B.c. The earliest cities were 
Teuchira and Hesperis, then Barca, a colony from 
Cyrene ; and these, with Cyrene itself, ngul its port 
Apollonia, formed the original Libyan Pcntapolis; 
subsequently, Hesperis became Berenice ; Teuchira, 
Arsinoe ; wliile Barca was eclipsed by its port, 
which became a city with the name of Ptolemais. 
Cyrenaica at length became Roman, and under 
Constantine was constituted into a province as 
Libya Superior. In the 7th century it was overrun 
by the Arabs, and now nearly corresponds with 
Barca (q.v.). ♦ 

Cyreil^, the capital of Cyrenaica (q.v.), founded 
in 631 B.C., by a colony of Spartans under Battus, 
whose dynasty ruled for nearly two centuries, and 
was replaced by a republic, which was far from 
prosperous, until the Roman rule at length gave 
it rest from party conflicts. During its prosperity 
Cyrene carried on a great commerce with Greece 
and Egypt, and to a less extent with Carthage. 
Its extensive ruins still attest its former magnifi- 
cence. It is repeatedly mentioned in the New 
Testament. Here were born the philosophers 
Aristippus (q.v., founder of the Cyrenaic School), 
Anniceris, and Carneades, the poet Callimachus, 
the astronomer Eratosthenes, and the Christian 
rhetorician and bishop, Synesius. 

Cyreilius, a Grecised form of Publius Sulpicius 
Quirinus, named in Luke ii. as governor of Syria. 
He received his appointment as governor in 6 A.D.j 
but the difficulty m harmonising this with Luke is 
got over by admitting that he had been governor 
also at an earlier date— according to Zumpt, from 
4 B.C. to 1 B.C. 

Cyril and Methodius* apostles of the Slavs, 
were brothers, and natives of Thessalonica. Cyril 
was the name adopted as a monk by Constantine, 
born in 827. He had been a disciple of Photius, 
and for his learning was surnamed 4 tlie philosopher.’ 
The Khasars, a Tartar people who inhabited the 
country from the north-east of the Black Sea to the 
lower Volga, having about the year 860 asked the 
Emperor Michael III. to send them Christian mis- 
sionaries, Cyril was sent in answer to their appeal, 
and made many converts. The Bulgarians of 
Thrace and Moesia were evangelised by Methodius, 
who baptised their king Bogoris in 861. At the 
request of ltatislav, Duke of Moravia, the brothers 
then turned to the countries on the March and 
Danube. They prepared a Slav translation of 
the Scriptures and chief liturgical books (which 
became the foundation of the literature of the 
Slavs), and by their services in the mother- 
tongue won the hearts of the people from the 
Roman missionaries. The two brothers were 
summoned to Rome to explain their conduct, and 
Cyril died there in 869. Methodius, who in the 
same year was consecrated at Rome liishop of 
the Moravians, completed the evangelisation of the 
Slavs. Called to Rome a second time in 879 to 
justify his celebration of the mass in the native 
tongue, he succeeded in gaining the approval of 
Pope John VIII., returned to his diocese in 880, 
and ( according to the most probable account) 
died at Hradisch on the March, 6th April 885. 
Bohemia and Moravia celebrated the millenary 
festival of their two apostles on tlie 5th July 1863. 
Both brothers are recognised as saints by the 
Roman Catholic Church, after having been con- 
demned as Arians by several popes (including 
Gregory VII.). Their festival falls m the Roman 
Catholic Church on the 9th of March, in the Greek 
Church on the 11th of May. The Cyrillic alphabet, 
modified out of the Greek by Cyril, superseded the 


more ancient Slavonic alphabet over a wide area. 
The history of Cyril and Methodius is still very 
obscure. The sources are collected by Schafarik in 
vol. ii. of his Slavische Altcrthiimer (Ger. trails. 2d 
ed. 1863), and more completely by Ginzel in his 
Gcsehichte der Slawcnapostel Cynl und Method 
(Leitmeritz, 1857). See also Dtinunler and Mik- 
losich, Die Legendc vom Heiligen Cyril (Vienna, 
1870). 

Cyril of Alexandria* St, one of the Fathers 
of the church, was born at Alexandria, and brought 
up under the care of his uncle Theophilus, whom, 
alter some years spent as a monk in the Nitrian 
desert, he succeeded as patriarch of Alexandria in 
412. Cyril forthwith closed the churches of the 
Novations, and in 415 expelled the Jews from the 
city. With the shameful murder of Hypatia (q.v.) 
he was at least indirectly connected. The latter 
part of his life was spent in his relentless persecution 
of Nestorius (q.v.), against whom, in the name of a 
synod held at Alexandria in 430, he hurled twelve 
anathemas for his refusal to apply to the Virgin 
Mary the epithet Theotokos (‘Mother of God’). 
The oecumenical council of Ephesus in 431 con- 
demned Nestorius, with his doctrine of the two 
natures in Christ. After this, John of Antioch, 
with his adherents (numbering from 30 to 40 
bishops), who had arrived at Ephesus too late to 
take part in the discussion, constituted a synod of 
their own, which condemned Cyril. The emperor 
confirmed both of these depositions, but Cyril, not- 
withstanding, kept his patriarchate till his death 
in 444. On hearing of his death, Theodoret wrote, 
‘Envy is dead, and heresy is buried with her.’ 
Among the extant works of Cyril are a defence 
of Christianity, in 10 books, written against the 
Emperor Julian in 433 ; a series of homilies and 
dogmatic treatises on the Trinity, the Incarnation, 
ami on tlie Worship of God in spirit and in truth 
( 17 books, written against the Anthropomorphites). 
The best edition of his works is that of Aubert 
(7 vols. Paris, 1638). See Neander’s Church 
History , Newman’s Historical Sketches (vol. ii.), 
Kingsley’s Hypatia , Hefele's History of the Councils 
(vol. ii.), and Kopallik, Cyril von Alexandria 
(Mainz, 1881). 

€yril of Jerusalem* St, was bom probably 
, about 315, but his descent and birthplace are 
unknown. About 334 he was ordained a deacon, 
and about 345 a presbyter. During the Arian con- 
troversies he endeavoured to maintain a neutral 
attitude/ and in 351 was ordained Bishop of Jeru- 
salem by Acacius, Bishop of Gesarea, who was 
an Arian. Cyril having repeatedly disregarded 
citations by Acacius, his metropolitan, Was deposed 
by him in 358, and by a synod at Constantinople in 
360; but on the accession of Julian in 361 he re- 
turned to his flock, which he ruled in peace till 367, 
when, by order of Valens, he was again expelled. 
He returned to Jerusalem on the death of Valens 
in 378, took part in the second oecumenical council 
at Constantinople, and died on the 18th (according 
to other accounts, on the 11th or 20th) March 386. 
The genuine writings of Cyril are his Katccheseis 
(or instructions to catechumens), eighteen of which 
are addressed to candidates for baptism, and five to 
the newly baptised. They are not in the form of 
question and answer, but are connected lectures, 
written in a style of great simplicity and clearness, 
and making constant reference to Scripture. The 
articles of the creed ( called by Cyril ristis , or the 
‘Faith’) on which the teaching is based can be 
gathered witli tolerable certainty from the last 
thirteen of the first series of the Katccheseis , and 
are distinguished from those of the Nicene Creed 
by the avoidance of its distinctive word Homoousios 
(‘of the same substance’). The best editions are 
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by Toutt6e (Paris, 1720; new ed. 2 vote. 1844) and 
by Reischl and Iiupp (2 vote. 1845-60). There is 
an English translation in the Oxford Library of 
the Fathers (vol. iii. 1838). See also works on 
Cyril by Plitt (1855), Gonnet (1876), and Marquadt 
(1882). 

Cyrus the Great {Kurus, perhaps from kur, 
4 a mountain * ), the founder of the Persian empire. 
He was the fourth in a line of kings of Anzan or 
Susiana (called by the Hebrews Elam) who formed 
a branch of the royal dynastv of the Acluvmenides 
(q.v.). According to Herodotus, Cyrus was the 
son of Mandane, daughter of Astyages, king of 
Media, and the Persian Cambyses. Moved by 
superstitious fears, Astyages attempted to destroy 
him in his infancy, but the child was saved by a 
herdsman, who brought him up as his own son. 
Being recognised in Tiis boyhood bv Astyages, lie 
was sent to his parents in Persia. Cyrus in course 
of time rose against Astyages and conquered him. 
This narrative and the greatly varying accounts 
of Xenophon, Ctesias, Nicolaus of Damascus, 
Diodorus, and Trogus Pompeius, formerly re- 
garded as the authorities for the life of Cyrus, 
have been superseded by the evidence of recently 
discovered monuments. A new light has been 
thrown on his history by the discovery of his own 
cuneiform records on a" clay tablet and cylinder 
recently brought from Babylon to England. Uyrus 
was the son of Cambyses f., grandson of Cyrus I., 
and great-grandson of Teispes, conqueror of Elam, 
who was also the great-grandfather of Hystaspes, 
the father of Darius (q.v.). From the tablet- 
inscription we learn that in the sixth year of 
Nabonidus, king of Babylon (549 H.C.), Cyras, 

* king of Elam,’ conquered Astyages, king of 
Media, made him a prisoner, and took his capital, 
Ecbatana. By the year 546 he had become ‘ king 
of Persia.’ Year after year was idly spent by 
Nabonidus at Tenia, a suburb of Babylon, while 
his son (doubtless Belshazzar) was with his army 

/ I in Akkad (Northern Babylonia). In 538 Cyrus, 
/ favoured by a revolt of the tribes on ‘ the Lower 
/ Sea/ or Persian Gulf, advanced on Babylon from 
f the south-east, and, after giving battle to the army 
of Akkad, took Sippara ( Setdiarvaim ) and Babylon 
itself ‘ without fighting. ’ 'The account of the siege 
of Babylon by Cyrus recorded by Herodotus must 
therefore be erroneous. The Greek historian seems 
to have transferred to the reign of Cyras events 
which took place in the reign of Darius. On the 
eighth day after Cyrus entered Babylon in person, 
he appointed Gobryas its governor, and that very 
day Nabonidus died. Nabonidus in bis distress 
hail brought the images of many local gods to 
Babylon, so as to protect it from the invader ; and 
the cylinder-inscription shows very clearly that 
Cyrus was a polytheist and an idolater, for he 
there says, ‘the gods dwelling within them left 
their shrines in anger when [Nalsmidus] brought 
them to Babylon,’ and, after telling how he had 
restored them all to their sanctuaries, prays them 
to intercede before Nebo and ‘ Merodacli my lord,* 
for himself and Cambyses his son. Cyrus at once 
began a policy of religious conciliation. The 
nations wno had .been carried into captivity in 
Babylon along with the Jews were restored to' 
their native countries, and allowed to take their 
gods with them. The empire of Lydia had fallen 
before the army of Cyrus two years before (in 540), 
and after the conquest of Babylonia he was master 
of all Asia from the Mediterranean to the Hindu 
Kush. The conqueror’s hold over Asia Minor and 
Syria was much strengthened by his friendly rela- 
tions with the Phoenicians and also with the Jews, 
who received the news of his triumphs with enthusi- 

I astic sympathy as the confirmation of the prophetic 
aspirations for their national deliverance. In the 


Old Testament he is called the Shepherd and the 
Anointed of Jehovah, because in 538 he gave 
the Jews who were living in captivity in Babylon 

f ierinisaion to return ; yet it is expressly said of 
lim : 4 For Jacob My servant’s sake, and Israel My 
chosen . a . I (Jehovah) have snrnamed (or titled ) 
thee, though thou hast not known Me • . . I 
will gird thee, though thou hast not known Me’ 
(Isa. xlv. 4, 5). The favour which he showed 
to the Jewish people awoke the hope that he 
might l>e won over to faith in Jehovah as the one 
true God ; but doubtless he was less moved by 
religious than by political motives to allow the 
Jews to return to their own land. After the 
great king had extendod the boundaries of his 
empire from the Arabian desert and the Persian 
Gulf in the south, to the Black Sea, the Caucasus, 
and the Caspian in the north, he died in 529 — 
according to Herodotus and Diodorus, during an 
unsuccessful struggle with Tomyris, queen of the 
Massagetir, on the Jaxartes ; according to Ctesias, 
of a wound which he had received while conquering 
the Derbicci on the upper Oxus. The empire of 
Cyrus was organised under satraps and minor 
governors, after the manner of the second empire 
of Assyria. Three years before liis death, Cyras 
made his son and successor Cambyses 4 king of 
Babylon.’ His own title was ‘king of the world.’ 
The chief seat of his court was Ecbatana ; during 
the spring months it was held at liig old capital, 
Susa, or Shushan, in Elam. Cyras takes a high 
rank among Asiatic conquerors 1 ; lie was a wise and 
considerate ruler, whose aim was to soften by his 
clemency the despotism which he was continually 
extending by the sword. But he did little to con- 
solidate the empire which he founded, contenting 
himself with a declaration of allegiance, and leav- 
ing the government nearly everywhere in the hands 
of native rulers. He brought the greater part of 
the Old World (Egypt excepted) under his sway, 
hut left the organisation of his conquests to liis 
successors. The Cyropccdm of Xenophon is obvi- 
ously an historical romance. See Professor Sayce’s 
Introduction to Ezra , Nehemiah , and Esther (2d 
ed. Loml. 1887); also his Fresh Light from the 
A neient Mon vments ( 1 883 ). 

Cyrus the Younger, the second of the sons 
of Darius Nothus (or Ochus) and Parysatis, was 
born in 424 n.c. He conspired against liis brother 
Artaxerxes Mnenion, Who had succeeded to the 
throne (404 B.C.). The plot, however, being dis- 
covered, lie was at first sentenced to death, but 
afterwards pardoned, and even restored to his 
dignity as satrap of Asia Minor. Here lie employed 
liimseff in making arrangements for war against 
liis brother, although he concealed liis purposes to 
the very last. In the spring of 401 B.C. he left 
Sardis at the head of 100,000 Asiatics and 13,000 
Greek mercenaries, under pretence of chastising 
the robbers of Pisidia. Artaxerxes being warned 
of Cyrus’s perfidy, made preparations to oppose 
him, and the two armies encountered each other in 
the plains of Cunaxa, 500 stadia from Babylon. 
Cyrus was defeated and slain, although the Greeks 
fought with the greatest courage, and even routed 
that portion of Artaxerxes* troops immediately 
opjiosed to them. The fortunes of the Greeks, on 
their retreat through the highlands of Armenia, in 
severe win ter- weather, are recorded by Xenophon 
in liis Anabasis (q.v.). 

Cyst ( kystis , 4 a bladder’), a word sometimes 
used in the original sense as applied to hollow 
organs with tlun walls, as the urinary bladder 
and gall-bladder ; but commonly reserved for the 
designation of pathological structures or new forma- 
tions within tlie body, having the bladder forth. 
Cysts may arise in two different ways ; (1) either 
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by the accumulation of products within cavities 
normally present, or (2) by the independent forma- 
tion of a cavity. Of the first, wens, collections of 
secretion in a sebaceous gland of the skin, are the 
commonest example; instances of the second are 
cystic tumours of the Ovary (q.v.) acyl the sacs 


cystic tumours of the Ovary (q.v.) acyl the sacs 
developed in connection with certain parasites 
( ‘ bladder- worms ; ’ see H yd atids, Entozo a ). The 
structure of their walls is still more variable than 
their inode of origin ; sometimes they are thin and 
transparent, sometimes dense and fibrous. They 
are either simple or compound, unilocular or 
multilocular ; they are sometimes small, numerous, 
and separate; in other cases they grow to an 
enqrmous size, and are very complex. Some cysts 
are present at birth, and remain through life 
almost unchanged ; some increase rapidly in size, 
and form large and dangerous tumours. For Cystic 
Worms, Cysticercus, see BLADDER-WORM, CES- 
TOIDS, Tapeworm. 

Cysttn, or Cystic Oxide, forms a rare variety 
of urinary Calculus (q.v.). Its chemical composi- 
tion is CoH 7 NS0 2 , and it forms a whitish or dirty 
yellow deposit consisting of six-sided crystalline 
tablets. It is soluble in ammonia, and is thereby 
distinguished from the similar crystals of uric 
acid. 

Cystitis, inflammation of the Bladder (q.v.). 

Cystoidea (Or. cystis, ‘a bladder’), a group of 
fossil echinoderms, so called from their spherical or 
bladder-like form. The spherical body was inclosed 
by calcareous plates, and resembled that of the 
crinoids in general form. It was borne on a 
short stalk, or was sessile. See CRINOIDEA. 
Cythera. See Cerigo. 

Cy'tisus, a large genus of Leguminosie, sub- 
order Papilionacere, small trees or shrubs, with 
temate leaves, and yellow, white, or purple flowers, 
natives chiefly of the warmer temperate parts of 
the Old World, but frequently introduced on 
account of the beauty of their flowers (see Larur- 
NUM ). In its widest sense the genus may include 
the common Broom (q.v.). 

Cyzicus, the ancient name of a peninsula of 
Asia Minor, projecting into the Sea of Marmora, 
which lies immediately to the SE. of the island of I 
Marmora, and is about 9 miles in length. It w as 
at one time an island. In early times Oyzicus I 
was a Milesian colony, and the city of Cyzicus, 
wiiich was not finally ruined till its conquest by 
the Arabs in 675, is described by Strabo as one 
of the first cities in Asia, alike for . extent and 
splendour. 

Czar, more properly Tsar, Tzar , or Zar, the 
title of the emperors of Bussia. The word occurs 
early in Old Slavonic, equivalent to king or kaiser , 
and is connected w ith the Latin Cwsar, continued 
in the Iioman empire as a title of honour long after 
the imperial house itself had become extinct. In 
the Slavonic Bible the word basi'lciis is rendered by 
czar; Ciesar ( kaisar ) by Cesar. In the Russian 
chronicles also the Byzantine emperors are styled 
czars, as are also the khans of the Mongols who 
ruled oyer Russia. The title of the Russian princes 
was kniaz ( * prince ’ ) and veliki kniaz ( ‘ great prince ’) : 
and the princes of Moscow' took the title of czar 
as rulers of the Mongolians. As individual sub- 
klians made themselves independent of the king- 
dom of the Golden Horde, they also assumed the 
title of czar; thus, there >vere czars of Siberia, 
of Kasan, and of Astrakhan. The conquest of 
the Golden Horde by the khan of the Crimea in 
1480 made the grand-princes of Moscow completely 
independent ; and upon them devolved the absolute 

S >wer which the czars had exercised over all 
ussia. Ivan IY. the Terrible first caused him- 


self to be enwned czar in 1547 ; from that time 
the title of czar became the chief title of the 
Muscovite rulers, and became practically the 
equivalent of emperor. The wife of the czar 
was named tzaritza (czarina); the sons, tzare- 
witch ; the daughters, tzarevna ; but after the 
death of Alexei — Peter I.’s son — these titles w'ere 
abolished, and the imperial princes w r ere called 
grand-dukes, and the imperial princesses grand- 
duchesses. In 1799 the Emperor Paul I. intro- 
duced the title of cesarewitch (not czarewitch> 
for his second son, the Grand -duke Constantine. 
The heir-apparent and his wife are still called 
cesarevitch and cesarevna. Among the Russian 
people themselves, the emperor is more frequently 
called Gossudar (Hospodar, ‘Lord’) than czar. 
The term White Czar, oelyj zar\ comes down from 
Mongol times, and is merely equivalent to an in- 
dependent, non-tribute-paying czar. See Russia. 

Czardasclt, or CsArdAs, a Hungarian national 
dance, consisting of two sections — a slow* move- 
ment called a lassu or lassan , and a quickstep, 
the friss or friska . Both are ahvays in \ or 
l time, and in the same key. Examples on an 
extended scale occur in Liszt’s ‘Rhapsodies Hon- 
groises.’ 

Czartoryski, Adam George, son of Prince 
Adam Czartoryski (1734-1823), was born at 
Warsaw, 14th January 1770. Educated at Edin- 
burgh and London, be returned to Poland, and 
took part against Russia in the war of 1794. 
Sent to St Petersburg as a hostage, be gained 
the friendship of the Grand-duke Alexander and 
the confidence of the Emperor Paul, who made 
him ambassador to Sardinia. When Alexander 
ascended the throne, he appointed Czartoryski 
assistant to the Minister of Foreign Affairs; and 
lie took an active part in official life until after 
the peace of Tilsit. As curator of the university 
of Wilna (1803) he exerted all his influence to 
keep alive a spirit of nationality ; and w hen some 
of the students were sent to Siberia on a charge 
of sedition, Czartoryski resigned his office. His 
successor reported to the emperor that the amalga- 
mation of Russia and Lithuania bad been delayed 
a century by Czartoryski. Russian favours could 
not deaden or even dull Czartory ski’s pure 
patriotism. Into the revolution of 1830 he threw , 
himself with all his heart. He was elected j 
president of a provisional government, and in 
this capacity summoned a national diet, which 
in January 1831 dcclavcd the Polish throne 
vacant, and elected Czartoryski head of the 
national government. He immediately devoted 
half of his large estates to the public service, 
and adopted energetic measures to meet the power 
of Russia. In August he resigned his post, but 
continued to fight as a common soldier. After 
the suppression of the rising (see Poland), Czar- 
toryski — specially excluded from the general am- 
nesty, and his estates in Poland confiscated — 
escaped to Paris, where lie afterwards resided, the I 
liberal friend of his poor expatriated countrymen, 
and the centre of their hope of a revived nation- 
| ality. In 1848 he liberated all his serfs in Galicia, 
and during the Crimean war he ineffectually en- 
deavoured to induce the allies to identify the cause 
of Poland with that of Turkey. He refused the 
amnesty offered to him by Alexander II., and died 
ldtli July 1861. See his Memoirs, translated by 
Gielgud ( 1888). 

Czaslau (Bohemian Cdslav), a town of Bo- 
hemia, 40 miles ESE. of Prague by rail , with 
manufactures of beet-sugar and alcohol. Its 
church, in which the Hussite leader Ziska w r as 
buried, is surmounted by the highest steeple in 
Bohemia (290 feet). The place was the scene of 
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an important victory gained over the Austrians 
by Frederick the Great, 17th May 1742. Fop. 
6878. 

Czechs (also spelt Tzcrhs , Tschechs , Cesls, Cites- 
Mans, Ac. ), the most westerly branch of the great 
Slavic family of nations. In the latter half of the 
5th century A.n. the Czechs migrated from their 
lands in Carpathia, on the upper Vistula, to the 
country now known as Bohemia. Other Slavic 
tribes came too ; but in the course of time the 
Czechs gained such an ascendency that, in the 
9th century, their name was commonly applied to 
the whole Slavic population of Bohemia (q.v.). 
Here, in Moravia, and in other parts of Austria, 
the Czechs now number in all some 7,000,000. 

Czeglcd, a market- town of Hungary, 47 miles 
SE. of Pesth by rail. The inhabitants (1880), 
24,872 in number, are employed principally in 
agricultural pursuits, the district around yielding 
much grain and red wine. 

Czenstochau, or Czenstochowa, a town of 
Poland, 148 miles SW. of Warsaw by rail. A 
Catholic monastery, founded here about 1382, is 
visited yearly by fifty to sixty thousand pilgrims, 
as possessing the famous i Black Virgin,’ a murky 
nainting of Byzantine origin, but ascribed by 
legend to St Luke himself. In 1655 Czenstochau 
was the only place in Poland which ottered resist- 
ance to Charles Gustavos of Sweden, when 70 
monks and 150 soldiers for 38 days held out 
against 10,000 men. The inhabitants, 15,500 in 
numl>er, carry on a considerable trade in sacred 
pictures and rosaries. 

Czermak, Johann Nepomuk, physiologist, 
was l>orn, 17th June 1828, in Prague, studied at 
Vienna, Breslau, and Wurzburg, was professor 
successively at Cracow, Pesth, Jena, and Leipzig, 
and died 16th September 1873. lie was the 
founder of laryngoscopy. His principal work is 
Der Kehlkopf spiegel (2u ed. 1863), and his collected 
works wore published in 1879. 

CzcrilO'witz, the capital of the Austrian 
province of Bukowina, stands 720 feet above sea- 
level, near the right bank of the Prutli, 165 miles 
SE. of Lemberg by rail. Among its buildings 
are the palace of a Greek archbishop (1875); Ids 
cathedral (1864), on the model of St Isaacs at St 


Petersburg; the Armenian church (1875); the 
synagogue (1877); and the ‘ Austria Monument’ 
(1875). The university, founded in 1875, has 
36 instructors and some 225 students. The manu- 
factures and trade are steadily developing. Pop. 
(1869) 33,884; (1880 ) 45,600, of whom 14,449 were 
Jews. 

Czerny George (Turkish Karadjordje )— i. e. 
Black George, the leader of the Servians in their 
struggles for independence, was born of poor 
parents, 21st December 1766, near Kragujevatch. 
He took part in a rising against the Turks in 
1787, and was subsequently a cattle-dealer. In 
August 1801, a band of janizaries broke into his 
dwelling, and plundered it. Czerny fled, vowing 
vengeance. He soon collected a band of mal- 
contents, and commenced a sort of guerilla war. 
Gradually his numbers increased, ana in 1804 he 
captured the fortress of Schabaz. Subsequently, 
he invested Belgrade, and in the beginning of 1806 
routed the Turks at the rivers Drina and Morawa, 
Assisted secretly by Iiussia, he captured Belgrade 
in December 1806. After the treaty of Slooosje 
(8th July 1808), lie was elected governor by the 
people, and recognised as Prince of Servia by the 
sultan. The French invasion of Russia in 1812 
compelled the latter country to let Servia shift for 
itself. Hostilities recommenced ; the Turks were 
successful, and Czerny had to flee to Austria, 
where he lived for some time. Meanwhile, the 
freedom of Servia had again been secured through 
the leadership of Milosch Obrenowitch ; and when, 
in July 1817, Czerny returned, he was murdered 
at the instigation of Prince Milosch. 

Gzerny, Karl, pianoforte teacher and com- 
poser, born at Vienna in 1791, was the pupil and 
friend of Beethoven, and also gained much from 
dementi and Hummel. Besieged by pupils, he 
would teach only those who showed especial 
talent ; among these were Liszt, Thalberg, and 
Dohler. Living in great retirement, he devoted 
much of his time to composition ; a mass of MS. 
is preserved in the archives of Vienna, while his 
published works number over 900, of which his 
Theoretical and Practical School is the best known, 
and probably also the most valuable. He died 
15th July 1857. 
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is the fourth letter in our own 
alphabet, as well as in the Phoe- 
nician, Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, from which last it was 
immediate^ derived. The 
original symbol in the Egyp- 
tian hieroglyphs was the 
picture of a hand. When 
taken over by the Phoenicians, 
this sign was called daleth , ‘ the door,’ from a fancied 
resemblance to the curtained aperture of a tent, 
rather than to the wooden quadrangular door of a 
house. This resemblance may be traced in the Greek 
letter A, whose name delta was derived from the 

Semitic daleth. In Phoenician and the oldest 

Greek, the letter had a short tail, A, but as .this 
form differed very little from that of 13, and hardly 
at all from that of R, the three letters were differ- 
entiated, B acquiring a second loop, R a tail, while 
D lost the downward prolongation of the stem. 

In cursive Greek tlie letter was rounded, and 
acquired the form 6, which is due to the ligature 
connecting it with the following letter. These 
changes are shown in the table given in Vol. 1., 
page 187, which also explains the singular process 
whereby, in the minuscule form d, the loop of 
D has been transferred from the right of the stem 
to the left. In the Aramean alphabets the loop 
opened out, as is seen in the Hebrew i. 

The sound of D is the soft dental mute. It has, 
like t , an affinity for w, and is often brought in as 
a sort of shadow to facilitate the utterance of this 
letter. It is intrusive in such words as soumf, 
compound, lend, riband, gender, thunder, kindred. 
Sometimes it disappears, as in the case of cruel 
from crudelis, or winnow from windewe. It is often 
assimilated to the following consonant, especially 
in compounds derived from the Latin, as in the 
words accept, attain, a/locution, appear, a/Tirm, 
arrogant, gossip. It is sometimes replaced by l, r, 
or by as in the words Jacrima, U/ysses, /ingua, 
arbiter, meridies, Vellum, 6onus, 6is. By Grimm’s 
Law a primitive d becomes t in English, and z in 
German : as in the words decern, fen, zelin; or duo, 
fwo, swei. A primitive dh becomes 6 in Greek, th 
in German, fi in Latin, and d in English ; as the 
words BJ)p, f/iier, ,/era, and deer* Di followed by a 
vowel sometimes becomes /, as in /ournal from 
dmrnal. 

D, the Roman numeral for 500, arose out of 10, 
■the half of CIO, which was the old way of 
writing Q, the primitive sign for 1000, which was 
afterwards written M. 

D, in Music, is the second note ill the natural 
scale. See Music, Scale. 

Dab ( Pleuronectcs limanda ), a species of 
Flounder (q.v.), common on European coasts, but 
not occurring in the Mediterranean. It is distin- 

f uishable frbm plaice and flounder by its light- 
rown, or ashen-gray colour, with small irregular 
dark spots, by the roughness of its small, close-set 
scales, and by its more arched lateral line. Its 
length is from 8 to 16 inches. It is common all 
round Britain, and in the Firth of Forth is known 
as the Salt-water Fluke. Its flavour excels that 
of flounder. A rather larger species, of even more 


northern distribution, is the Lemon or Smooth Dab 
(P. microccphalus). It may be distinguished from 
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the common dab by the fact that the first ray of 
the anal tin is not spiny. The brownish colour is 
sometimes prettily mottled. 

Dabckick. See Grebe. 

Da €a] >0 (Ital., ‘from the beginning’), a term 
in Music, frequently placed at the end of a part or 
movement, indicating that the performer must 
return to the beginning of the movement, or ( dal 
Segno ) to some other part of it marked with the 
sign and finish where the word fine is placed. 
The words are generally abbreviated thus, D.C., 
sometimes 1). C. al fine. 

Dacca, a city of Bengal Proper, 150 miles NE. 
of Calcutta, on the north bank of the Buriganga, 
occupies an area of 8 sq. m., and consists of a dull 
esplanade and one long street meeting at right 
angles, with a complementary network of narrow, 
crooked lanes. Its position commands the principal 
waterways of the delta, and it thus enjoys singular 
facilities in the way of inland navigation. On this 
account it was chosen, about 1610, as the seat of 
the Mohammedan government of Bengal, which 
rank it retained, except during an interval of 
twenty years, until 1704. The suburbs extended 
15 miles northward, where mosques and brick 
buildings are still found buried in thick jungle. 
In the 18th century it became widely celebrated for 
the delicate texture of its muslins, and in connec- 
tion with this manufacture the French and the 
Dutch, as well as the English, had extensive estab- 
lishments in the place. After 1817, however, the 
annual value of the trade declined, under the com- 
petition of Manchester piece-goods, and the aspect 
of the city changed with the disastrous decay of its 
staple industry. Its busy marts were deserted ; in 
many quarters the streets, with their desolate, 
abandoned houses, were overgrown with jungle; 


and the population fell from 200,000 in 1800 to 
69,212 in 1872. Since then the fortunes of Dacca 


have somewhat brightened; the general develop- 
ment of trade throughout the presidency has brought 
back a share of its former prosperity, and the open- 
ing of the Dacca and Maimansingh State Railway 
in 1886 has notably increased the transit trade. A 
small colony of muslin-weavers still survives, and 
other manufactures are coarse cotton cloth, em- 
broidery, silver-work, shell-carving, and pottery. 
Besides the Dacca College (1835), with about 300 
students, there are many good schools, and a fine 
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hospital ; in 1878 a system of water* works was 
opened, and the sanitary condition has since im- 
proved. Pop. ( 1881 ) 79,076.— Dacca District has 
an area of 2797 sq. m., and consists of a level 
>lain, intersected by a network of rivers and arti- 
icial watercourses. Two-thirds of the district is 
under cultivation ; food-crops, oil-seeds, jute, cot- 
ton, safHower, and sugar-cane are grown. Trade 
is earned on chiefly by water, and the rivers are 
crowded at all seasons with steamers and native 
craft; the adventurous boatmen of the district 
have a name throughout Bengal. Floods, blight, 
or drought never seriously affect the district, l>ut 
earthquakes are of common occurrence. Outside 
Dacca city sanitation is unthought of; fevers, 
dysentery, and goitre are among the endemic 
diseases, and epidemics of cholera and smallpox 
are not infrequent. Pop. (1872) 1,852,993; (1881) 
2,116,350, of whom 59 per cent, were Moham- 
medans. 

Dace, Dare, or Dart ( I.euciscus vulgaris ), a 
fresh- water fish in the carp family Cyprinidoc (q.v. ), 
and of the same genus as the roach, chub, min- 
now, &c. It chiefly inhabits the deep and clear 
water of quiet streams. It is found in Italy, France, 
Germany, skc . , and in some of the rivers of England, 
but is very local. In form it is not unlike the 
roach, but rather more elongated ; the mouth is 
rather larger, the scales smaller. The upper parts 
are dusky blue, becoming paler on the sides, and 
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passing into white on the belly, the cheeks and gill- 
covers silvery white. It measures about 8 inches 
in length, and never exceeds a pound in weight. 
Til 3 dace is gregarious, and swims in shoals. It 
spawns in early summer. Its flesh is preferred to 
that of the roach, but is not highly esteemed. The 
dace is perhaps the liveliest and most active of the 
Cypriniua?, and affords the angler fair sport both 
with fly and bait. 

Dachshundt a name adopted from the Ger- 
man, signifying * badger-dog.’ The dachshund has 
been common in Germany for many years, but was 
unknown in England until introduced by the late 
Prince Consort towards the middle of the 19th 
century ; it then became very fashionable and 
popular, but is not now so common. The dachs- 
hund is a small dog, weighing about 20 lb., with 
short crooked fore-legs, and an extremely long body, 
its head rather resembling that of a miniature 
bloodhound. Its strong, large paws enable it to 
dig rapidly. Its colour should be black and tan, 
or brown. On the Continent the daclishund is 
extensively used for covert-shooting, but rarely so 
in Britain, as his headstrong disposition somewhat 
spoils his usefulness. The daclishund is closely 
akin to the old English Turn-spit , employed to 
drive a wheel by which roasting-spits were turned. 

Ilacia, the land of the ancient Daci or Getoe, 
including the country between the Danube, the 
Theisft, the Carpathians, and the Pruth. The 
Dacians were the most valiant of all the tribes of 
Thracian origin (see Thrace). In the reign of 
Augustus they began to molest the Roman allies, 
and indeed from this time there was almost con- 
tinual fighting between the Romans and the Daci, I 


who actually, under their brpve king, Decebalus, 
compelled their civilised enemies, in the reign of 
Domitian, to purchase peace by paying tribute. 
In 104 the Emperor Trajan crossed the Danube, 
and after five years’ desperate fighting, conquered 
the wholg country, and formed it into a Roman 
province. Roman colonists were sent into the 
country, great roads were opened up, and a bridge 
was built over the Danube — the ruins of which are 
still extant. Under Aurelian the Danube was 
made the boundary of the empire, and Dacia was 
resigned to the barbarians, its Roman colonies 
being transplanted to Moesia. 

Dacier, Andr£, a French scholar, bom of Pro- 
testant parents at Castres, in Upper Languedoc, 
6th April 1651, studied at Saum ur under Tanneguy 
Leffcbre ; and in 1672 came to Paris, where in 1683 
he married Anna (1654-1720), his old preceptor’s 
daughter, and two years later was admitted with 
her to the Roman Catholic Church. Dacier subse- 
quently became royal librarian, member of the 
Academy of Inscriptions and of the French 
Academy, and perpetual secretary of the latter. 
He died 18th September 1722. His works include 
a llelphin edition of Festus and Verrius Flaccus 
( 1681 ), as well as indifferent translations of Horace, 
the Poetics of Aristotle, some of the Dialogues of 
Plato, Epictetus, and Plutarch’s Lives. His wife’s 
works include Delphin editions of Florus, Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, Dictys Cretensis, and Dares 
Phrygius ; and translations of Anacreon, Sappho, 
some plays of Plautus anti Aristophanes, Terence, 
the Iliad and the Odyssey. Her admiration of 
Homer was more unbounded than discriminating, 
and involved her in many controversies. 

DacoitS; a name used for brigands herding in 
gangs in various parts of India, and living by dacoity 
or robbery with violence. According to the report 
of the general superintendent of the Thuggee and 
Dacoity Department in 1887, there were over 9000 
men practising dacoity in India, which in some 
districts is carried on with great ferocity. In the 
Gwalior territory forty -six persons were killed 
bv dacoits ; and of the seventy -five villages in the 
Clianderi district, thirty-six had been dacoited since 
1880. After the annexation, dacoity was very 
prevalent in Burma. 

Da Costa, Isaac, a Dutch poet, bom at 
Amsterdam, the son of a Portuguese Jew, 14th 
January 1798. He studied at Leyden ; and in 
1822, a year after receiving the degree of doctor 
of philosophy, he embraced Christianity. His 
poems speedily gained him such reputation that, 
on the death in 1831 of Bilderdiik, whose warm 
friendship he had enjoyed, I)a Costa succeeded 
him in the first place among the poets of Holland, 
which he held till his death, on 28th April 
1860. His principal works are to be found in iiis 
Poezij (2 vols. 1821-22), Politiele Poezy ( 1854), and 
Hesperidcn (1855). His Battle of Nieupoort, the 
last of his .poems, is one of his masterpieces. Da 
Costa also made essays in the domain of history 
and theology, the most important of which, his 
Israel and the Gentiles , lias been translated into 
English. 

Dacotalis. See Sioux, American Indians. 

Dacry dinra, a genus of coniferous trees of 
the yew family, but more allied to Podocarpus. 
There are twelve species — Malayan, Tasmanian, 
and of New: Zealand. Dacrj/diwn cupressimim of 
New Zealand is best known m Britain, on account 
of the l>eauty of its pendulous foliage. D. frank* 
Unit , the so-called Huon Pine, and D. taxifolium , 
the Kakaterra tree, yield valuable timber. 

Dactyl (Gr. dactyl os, ‘finger’), the name of 
a measure or ( foot ’ in Greek and Latin versifica- 
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tion, consisting of a long and two short syllables, 
as in the word omnibit*. It was so called from its 
resemblance to the finger, which consists of thrbe 
joints— one long and two short. The same name is 
sometimes applied to a trisyllabic measure in Eng- 
lish verse, consisting of one accented syllable and 
two unaccented syllables, as in distiny ( see Verse ), 
Dactylic verse consists of dactyls and spondees, 
and includes both hexameter and pentameter verse. 

Dactylology, the art of communicating 
thoughts by the fingers. See Deaf and Dumb. 

Daddy-long-legs, or Crane-fly ( Tipula 
oleracea ), a familiar insect in the order Diptera, 
and a good type of its family Tipulido?. The body, 
the legs, ana the antenme are very long. Tl\e 
latter have an arched curvature, and are longer in 
the males ; the front of the head projects promi- 
nently ; the posterior body, which is connected with 
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Daddy-long-legs ( Tipula oleracea ) : 
a, eggs ; b, larva ; c, pupa case as left- by the insect sticking out 
of tlie earth ; d, perfect insect. 

the thorax by a very thin bridge, is broader in the 
females. The middle of the body is gray, with 
brown stripes, the abdomen reddish-brown, the legs 
brownish-yellow, and in part blackish, the wings 
brown, varying to red and white. This common 
European insect is towards an inch in length, is 
abundant from July to October in meadows and 
gardens, and is familiar to every one. The female is 
often seen laying her numerous eggs in damp places 
on the ground ; the eggs are small, black, and 
shining; the larva?, known as 1 leather- jackets,’ 
live in the ground, and often do damage m vege- 
table gardens and fields ; the pupa? have spines on 
their abdominal segments, by which they push 
their-way out of the ground. Of the genus Tipula 
about ninety European species are known. The 
largest form ( T. gigantea) measures over an inch, 
and is not uncommon in Britain. T. hortulana is 
very common in gardens. The genus Ctenophora, 
commoner in wooded districts, is nearly allied. 
They have stouter bodies, and usually brighter 
colours. See Midge. 

Dado ( Ital. , * a die’), in*classical Architecture, 
the term applied to the cubic block which forms 
the body of a pedestal. It is also applied to the 
plane face and the series of mouldings which, in 
the interiors of buildings, form, as it were, a con- 
tinuous pedestal. The interior dado is formed of 
wood, and, running round the bottom of the walls 
of a room, serves to protect the plaster or paper 
from injury. Dados and wall-linings were much 
used in Elizabethan and subsequent styles till this 
century, when, under the classic regime, they were 


dispensed with. The recent revival of the ‘ Queen 
Anne * taste, however, has led to the reintroduction 
of dados not only in the form of wooden panel- 
lings, but also in the painting and papering of the 
walls. 

DaVdalllS, a figure in Greek Mythology who 
personified the beginning of the arts of sculpture 
and architecture. He was of the old Athenian 
royal race 'of the Erechtlieida\ Having killed his 
nephew and pupil in envy at his growing skill, he 
had to flee to Crete, where he made the well- 
known cow for Queen Pasiphae, and afterwards for 
King Minos the famous labyrinth to confine the 
Minotaur. Minos next imprisoned Dirdalus, but 
be escaped with the help of Pasiphae, and formed 
wings for himself and his son Icarus, with which to 
fly across the sea. He himself flew safe across the 
yfegean, but unhappily Icarus flew too near the 
sun, the beat of which melted the wax that 
fastened his wings to him, so that he dropped into 
the sea, ami left his name to be borne by that part 
of the iEgean into which he fell. Dft'dalus made 
his way to Sicily. Some accounts made him first 
alight at Cumm in Italy, where lie dedicated his 
wings to A polio. Works of art were freely ascribed 
to lhcdalus in Greece, Italy, Libya, and the Mediter- 
ranean islands. The name Dwdala was applied to 
the earlier painted and gilded wooden statues of 
the gods. 

Daendels, Hermann Wilhelm, a Dutch 
general, was born in 1762 at Hattem, in Gelder- 
land, took part in the revolutionary disturbances 
that broke out in Holland in 1787, and was in con- 
sequence compelled to seek refuge in France. In 
the campaign of 1793 he rendered important service 
to Durnounez, and was elevated to the rank of a 
general of brigade. In 1799 he commanded one 
of the two divisions of the army of the Batavian 
republic, and in 1806 took service under llie king 
of Holland. From 1808 to 1811 he was governor- 
general of the Dutch East Indian possessions, and 
published a work on them. On the overthrow of 
Napoleon, the new king of Holland, William I., 
intrusted Daendels with the organisation of the 


Dutch colonies on the 
coast of Africa, and 
there he died in June 
1818. 

Daffodil (cor- 
rupted from Lat. 
asphodclm), the Eng- 
lish name of those 
species of Narcissus 
which have a large 
bell-shaped corona. 
The Common Daffodil 
( N. jiseudo-iutrcissv* ) 
is a native of England 
and of most parts of 
Europe, growing in 
woods and hedges, and 
often cultivated in 
gardens, where it not 
unfrequently becomes 
double. It is natural- 
ised in many places in 
Scotland and Ireland, 
but seems scarcely in- 
digenous. From Her- 
rick’s lament to 
Wordsworth’s dancing 
verse we have widely 



Common Daffodil 
(Narcissus pseudo-narcissus ). 


verse we have widely varied recognitions of the 
familiar golden cups of the daffodil as a source alike 
of j>oetic wealth and inspiration. See Narcissus. 

Daffr a hand -gun or thick pistol, used in the 
15th and 16th centuries. It occurs in the Spanish 
Tragedy (1603). 
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Dagger, a weapon resembling a sword, but 
considerably smaller, being used for stabbing at 
close quarters. Daggers are generally two-edged, 
and very sharp towards the point. The dagger of 
lath was the weapon given to the Vice in the old 
moralities. 

Daghestan ( ‘ mountain- land ’), a triangular 
territory of Ciscaucasia, between the Caucasus 
and the west coast of the Caspian Sea. Area, 
11,425 sq. m. ; pop. (1883) 529,705. The surface 
is generally mountainous, being traversed by 
offsets from the Caucasus ; the level tracts are 
chiefly near the coast, and here and in the valleys 
the land is very fertile. The country is well 
watered, the climate generally mild in the low- 
lands, and dry, except along the coast, where the 
rainfall is considerable. In the highlands large 
flocks of sheep are herded. The chief town is 
Derbeml (q.v.). See Caucasus, and Shamyl; 
also Cunynghame’s Daglmtan ( 1872). 

Dago, an island near the entrance of the Gulf 
of Finland, forming part of the Russian govern- 
ment of Esthonia, and separated by the narrow 
channel called Sele-sund from the island of Oesel 
on the south. Area, 367 sq. m. ; pop. 15,000, of 
whom one-third are Swedes and Germans. The 
coast is rugged, and the soil fertile only in the south 
and south-west ; inland there are large forests and 
swamps (54 sq. m.). 

Dngobll, the common name in Ceylon for a 
Buddlnst Tope (q.v.). 

Dagobert was the name of several of the 
Merovingian kings of France, the first of the name 
reigning from 631 to 638. See Franck. 

DagOll, the national god of the Philistines, 
half-man, half-fish, is mentioned in the Old Testa- 
ment as having temples at Gaza and Ashdod. 
Several games of places prove that the worship of 
Dagon existed also in other parts of Palestine. It 
seems to have come to Canaan from Babylonia, the 
Assyrian monuments presenting a figure with the 
body of a man and the tail of a fish, and the cunei- 
form inscriptions containing the name of a god 
Dakan or Dagan, which is probably identical with 
Dagon. Baudissin favours the old derivation of 
the name from dag (‘fish’), with the formative 
syllable -on. Dagon and the fish-goddess Derketo 
or Atargatis probably answered to each other as 
male and female water- deities. 

Daguerreotype is the name of the photo- 
graphs fixed on a plate of copper thinly coated with 
silver by the. successive action of the vapours of 
iodine, bromine, and mercury. Louis Daguerre, 
after whom the invention is named, was born in 
Normandy in 1789, was a scene-painter in Paris, 
made a famous diorama in 1822, and devoted the 
rest of his life mainly to perfecting the processes 
of photography, from 1826 till 1833 in conjunction 
with M. Nifepce. He wrote two works on the 
subject, and died in the neighbourhood of Pans, 
12th July 1851. The history of the invention is 
given at Photography. 

Dahabeeall, a boat used by voyagers on the 
Nile, which varies in size, has one or two masts, 
and accommodation for from two to eight passen- 
gers, including a raised cabin on the after-deck. 
The boat sails, is rowed, or is dragged by ropes, 
according to circumstances. 

Dahl. Johann Christian Clausen, a Nor- 
wegian landscape-painter (1788-1857), who from 
1821 onward was professor of Painting at Dresden. 

Dahlak. a group of three islands, with many 
smaller rocks, in the Red Sea, off the Bay of 
Massowah. They were famous in Roman tunes 
for their pearl-fisheries, but the beds have long 
since been exhausted and abandoned. The inhab- 


itants number about 1500, are under the rule of a 
sheik holding authority from Egypt, and carry on 
a trade with the Arabian coast. 

Dahlgren, Karl Fredrik, Swedish poet and 
humorist, born at Stensbruk in Ostergfitland, 
20th June 1791, studied at Upsala, and acted from 
1815 as preacher at Stockholm, where he died, 2d 
May 1844. As a writer he mode his d£lmt in 
Atterbom’s Photyhonis, and afterwards published 
novels, humorous tales, poems, and dramas. His 
works fill 5 vols. ( 1847-52). 

Dahlgren Gun is so called after John Adolph 
Dahlgren (1809-70), an officer in the United States 
navy, by whom it was introduced in 1850. It is 
a muzzle-loading, cast-iron, smooth-bore gun, with 
great thickness of metal at the breech. Many 
Dahlgren guns are still in the United States 
service. In 1883 six of 10-inch calibre and muzzle- 
loaders were converted into 8-inch breech-loading 
rifle guns, by lining and strengthening them with 
wrought- iron coils. 

Dahlia {Dahlia Georgina ) — after Dahl, a 
Swedish . botanist, and pupil of Linmeus — a genus 
of large perennial composites (sub-order Tubuli- 
flone, family Asteroidem). It was first brought 
from the botanic garden of Mexico to that of 
Madrid in 1784, whence it reached England in 



Dahlia : 

A, single ; B, double varieties. 


1789, and France in 1802, while in 1804 Humboldt 
sent a fresh supply of seed to Berlin. Its extra- 
ordinary variability soon attracted the attention of 
florists, who brought to bear on it all the resources 
of selection and crossing, with so much success 
that by about the middle of the present century no 
fewer that 2000 varieties had l>een described, all 
from D. variahilis or D. coccinea or their hybrids, 
and chiefly from the first named. For a long time 
only 4 double ’ dahlias were cultivated, but of late 
years the single dahlia, in which the florets of the 
disc remain tubular, has again come into fashion ; 
while among double dahlias the less regular cactus 
dahlia is highly esteemed. They are easily culti- 
vated, and propagated by seeds, cuttings, or tubers ; 
but the tubers require to be taken up and stored in 
a dry place out of the reach of frost. They flower 
luxuriantly in autumn, until cut off by the first 
frosts. On account of the quantity of inulin 
in their tubers, they are cultivated for food in 
Mexico, but similar attempts in Europe have failed 
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because of their unpalatableness. See Nicholson’s 
or other Dictionary of Gardening , also any florist’s 
catalogue. 

Dahlmaim* Friedrich Christoph, German 
historian, was bom May 13, 1785, at Wismar. 
His earlier studies in Copenhagen and Halle were 
devoted to archaeology and philology; but his 
attention was subsequently directed to the study 
of politics and the history of the middle ages. 
From 1813 on, he filled the chair of History at 
Kiel, and in 1829 was appointed to that of Politi- 
cal Science in Gtfttingen, where lie published 
(1830) his invaluable Quellenkundc der dent sc hen 
Geschichte. Banished in 1837 by King Ernst 
August of Hanover, on account of his protest 
against the abolition of the Hanoverian constitu- 
tion, he went to Leipzig, next to Jena, where he 
wrote his historical masterpiece, Geschichte von 
Diinemark (3 vols. 1840-43). In 1842 he became 
Professor of History at Bonn, and took a prominent 
part in the political affairs of Germany after the 
movement in 1848, heading the constitutional 
liberals, who were unfortunately too reasonable to 
be successful. At the close of the struggle, lie 
returned to his academic duties, to which he 
devoted himself till his death, 5th December 1860. 
See Life, by A. Springer (2 vols. Leip. 1870-72). 

Balm, Julius Sopiuts Felix, publicist, his- 
torian, and poet, was 1>orn at Hamburg, 9th 
February 1834, the son of a well-known actor and 
actress. He studied law, philosophy, and history 
at Munich and Berlin, became extraordinary 
professor at Munich (1862), next year ordinary 
professor at Wurzburg, ami in 1872 was appointed 
to the chair of German Jurisprudence at Konigs- 
berg. Among his contributions to public law are 
Das Kriegsrecht (1870), Handelsrcchtliche Vortrdgc 
(1875), Deutsches Itechtsbuch (1877), and Deutsches 
Privatrecht ( 1878 ). Of his historical works the chief 
ar e Prokopius von Ciisarea ( 1865), Die Ku/iigc der 
Gennanen (1861-71), Westgotische Stndicn (1874), 
Langobardische Stiidien (1876), Urgcschichte der 
germanischcn nnd romanischen Vollccr ( 3 vols. 
1881-84), and Geschichte der deutschen Urzeit ( 1885). 
Dalin’s versatility is as remarkable as his erudi- 
tion is profound. He has written a series of 
popular historical romances, and of lyrical and 
dramatic poems. Of the former may here be 
named, Em Kampf nm Rom (1876), one of the 
most powerful of modern German novels, Odhins 
Trost (1880), and Die Kreazfahrer ( 1885). 

Batina* See Arabia, Vol. I. p. 362. 

Dahomey, a kingdom of Western Africa, ex- 
tendinginland from the Slave Coast, in about 6° 15' 
— 7° 30’ N. lat. , and 1° 30' — 2° 30' E. long. Its limits, 
however, are not clearly defined, and it is only 
certain that their extent 'has been greatly over- 
estimated ; the seaboard is confined to a district of 
35 giiles, between Cotanu and Mount Pulloy, and 
elsewhere the kingdom is encircled by tribes either 
subjugated or in active hostility. The boundaries 
‘of Dariomey and Ashanti do not meet to the north 
of the Avon lagoon, as shown on some maps. The 
long lagoon which, shut in from the ocean by a pro- 
tecting bank of sand, affords an easy route along 
nearly the whole of this coast, extends in Dahomey, 
from its western frontier almost to the Denham 
lagoon, in the east. About midway is the port 
of Whydah, whence a road extends inland to 
Abomey, a distance of 65 miles. Dense forests and 
dismal swamps cover nearly two-thirds of this 
distance, but from the Great Swamp of A grim 6 
vast undulating plains rise for many miles, in the 
direction of the Kong Mountains. The Avon and 
Denham lagoons receive the rivers of the country, 
none of which are very important. The soil is a 
rich, red-coloured clay, and is extremely fertile. 


Groves of oil-palms encircle each town, and palm- 
oil is made in large quantities. Maize, beans, and 

{ >eas, as well as cassava, yams, sweet potatoes, 
imes, oranges, pine-apples, and other tropical 
fruits, grow in splendid luxuriance; cotton, sugar, 
and spices of alt kinds are also grown , and sheep, 
goats, swine, and poultry are raised, though not in , 
large numbers. Cotton ciotJi is wade, and weapons 
ana tools are forged from native iron. 

The people are negroes, of the Ewe group, gener- 
ally of small stature, but very robust and active. 
They are sociable, equally fond of dancing and of 
rum, but warlike and prone to theft. The Dalio- 
man kingdom dates from the beginning of the 18th 
century, and reached its zenith under Gezo, who 
ruled from about 1818 to 1858. Since then its 
power has declined, and even its population lias 
fallen off; hut little reliance can be placed on 
the estimates of the numbers, which range 
from 150,000 to 900,000, the former number being 
probably most correct. The army may be taken at 
10,000 men; the Amazons (devoted to celibacy), 
who are distinguished for their bravery and ferocity, 
may perhaps be limited to 1000. Fetich-worship 
prevails, taking the form of serpent- worship along 
the coast; a temple with over a hundred of these 
sacred snakes exists at Whydah. The king is the 
most absolute of despots. Wholesale murder is one 
of the chief features in religious and state cere- 
monies ; but, according to Sir Kichard Burton, who 
visited Dahomey in 1863, the number of the victims 
has been greatly exaggerated, and they are princi- 
pally foreign captives. Still, as many as 500 human 
victims have been sacrificed at one of the grand 
* customs ' which take place every October. The 
revenue formerly depended greatly upon the sale of 
slaves ; but the vigilance of the cruisers employed 
to prevent the traffic has ruined the trade. Hence 
the monster slave- hunts which periodically took 

I ilace are a thing of the past. In 1876 the coast of 
Jahomey was placed under a strict blockade by 
Great Britain, on account of an outrage on a British 
subject, for which the king of Dahomey refused 
satisfaction.— Abomey, the capital, stands on a roll- 
ing plain, nearly surrounded by marshes. It is about 
8 miles in circumference, anil is surrounded by a 
deep ditch and clay walls, pierced by six gates. 
There are three palaces belonging to the king here, 
several large squares, and a number of farms, which 
are cultivated within the city. Pop. about 30,000. 
Whydah has a pop. of about 12,000; and Cana, 
where is the kings country residence, 8 miles SE. 
of Abomey by a good road, about 5000. See Bur- 
I ton’s Mission to Gclelc , King of Dahomey ( new ed. 
1864); Skertchly, Dahomey as It is (1874); and 
Bouche, La C6tc des Esclaves etle Dahomey (Paris, 
1885). 

Dalirfl* a district of Algeria, to the east of 
Mortaganem, and near the coast. In June 1845 a 
tribe of Kabyles took refuge in a cave here, and on 
their repeatedly refusing to surrender, Pelissier, 
the French commander, caused them to be suffocated 
by kindling large fires of green branches at the 
mouth of the cave. Some 500 Kabyles thus met 
their death. See P&JSSIKR, 

Daillliel, a town of Spain, 28 miles ENE. of 
Ciudad Beal by rail, with manufactures of woollens, 
brandy, &c. Pop. 9652. 

Datmios, the old territorial nobles of Japan, 
who, before the revolution of 1871, enjoyed almost 
absolute power within their own domains, paying 
little more than nominal allegiance to the mikado. 

At the restoration of the mikado, however, they 
were obliged to surrender their castles and muster- 
rolls to the government, who took away their 
privileges and relieved them of the duty of paying 
allowances to their retainers. See Japan. 
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* Dairy is a word used in speaking of a number 
^ of cows kept for milking purposes, or to indicate 
the buildings in which Milk (q. v.) is sold or manu- 
factured into Cheese ( q. v. ) or Butter ( q. v. ). The byre 
or cow-house should be connected by a covered way 
with the milk-house proper, and the arrangements 
for ventilation made so perfect that it should not 
be possible to detect in the vicinity of the milk any 
smell from the cows, pigs, or otner source. The 
milk-house should on no pretext be made a comm'on 
storeroom foT meat, game, onions, or any material 
which will taint the air ancl then the milk and the 
cheese or butter, as the case may be. The first 
essential in a dairy is the absolute cleanness not 
only of the floors and walls of the building, but of 
all Us furnishings. This is secured by daily wash- 
ing and by the scalding or steaming of all vessels 
or implements which come in contact with milk 
or its products ; the object being to destroy the 
microbes which live and multiply in milk and 
bring about its acidity and decay. The thermo- 
meter in the dairy should stand at 55° F. in sum- 
mer, and 60° F. in winter. At temperatures higher 
than these milk is liable to spoil, owing to the 
greater activity of the above-mentioned germs; 
many degrees below this it gets chilled, and will 
not manipulate satisfactorily. An abundant supply 
of pure water is necessary, and means for boiling 
water must also be provided, not only to secure 
scalding water for washing, but to raise, when 
necessary, the temperature of the products of milk 
during manufacture, or maintain a suitably high 
temperature in the air of the cheese-room or the 
milk-house. A small steam or gas engine is 
frequently employed in a dairy conducted on a 
large scale, to supply the power necessary for a 
centrifugal Cream Separator (q.v.), also for churn- 
ing whole milk or cream, and at times for driving 
the compressed-air refrigerator. The latter is used 
to lower the temperature of vaults in which fresh, 
summer-made butter is stored until the winter 
season, when the prices for good 1 grass ’ butter are 
high. As the cost of the necessary machinery is 
considerable, the method can only he made to pay 
when the business is extensive. 

Dairying has developed much within recent 
years. The growing demand for milk in large 
towns has increased the volume of the milk-trade, 
and modified the systein of management. Summer 
dairying, while suitable for the making of cheese, 
and so far for butter also, must be supplemented 
by winter dairying to keep up the supply of milk 
and fresh butter throughout the year. For summer 
dairying it is usually arranged that the cows calve 
during March, April, and May, so that they go to 
pasture when they are coming to the period at 
which, with a proper supply of succulent food and 
suitable surroundings, they should develop their 
greatest yield of milk. They lie out day ana night, 
and have the whole summer and early autumn before 
them-— the period in which grass, the most natural 
food of a cow, is most abundant, best, and cheapest. 

In some instances the grass is supplemented by 2 or 
3 lb. a day of cotton-seed or other cake, and when 
the grass begins to fail in autumn, some variety of 
green food, as cabbages, rape, vetches, &c. As 
frost begins to appear the cows are housed at niglifc, 
and in spite of liberal and careful feeding, fall off 
in their yield of milk. Nevertheless, it is the better 
practice to house them in good time, because they 
keep in letter condition during winter than if left 
out too long, and for the few remaining weeks of 
the milking period they give a larger average 
return. All naturally ‘ dry off,’ some more rapidly 
than others. Milking should be stopped abruptly at 
the end of the year — experience points to this being 
the best and simplest method of drying off cows 
at this season. After two or three months of rest, 


the cows calve, and this gotis on year by year from 
the age of two or three (depending upon sia# an& 
condition) until ten years old, when all should* 
without exception, be replaced by heifers* 
appears on the horn to mark each year after th* 
third year, and by this the age can be determined. 

Where winter dairying is also practised, the cows 
are made to calve at all times of the year, so that 
a number come in possibly every week, to replace 
others that have ceased to milk satisfactorily. The 
temperature of the cow-house has to be maintained 
at sucli a high point, to keep up the full flow of 
milk during winter, and the feeding is made so 
forcing and unnatural that the constitutions of cows 
would show the effects of this high-pressure system 
if they were kept to calve another year. In conse- 
quence, few farmers who adopt this system of 
management retain their cows more than one milk- i 
ing period. They shut them in the house both 
summer and winter, and give a full supply of food 
all the while, to maintain their condition. Some 
send them to auction as soon as the yield of milk 
falls to the net cost of its production. Others 
attempt to feed the cows after this until they put 
on flesh, so that they command a higher total price 
ancl a higher rate per stone in the fat market 
than ordinary milking cows. Unquestionably 
the system of changing cows after one milking 
I period pays farmers who are favourably situated for 
the disposal of milk to private families, better than 
keeping them for a numljer of years and 1 bringing 
them round * to calve eacli season ; yet there is one 
serious drawback as regards the suspension of the 
improvement of daily cattle, by neglecting the 
selection of calves for rearing from the best milking 
mothers. The system is only possible, without 
doing serious injury to the breeds of cattle, because 
it is not general throughout the country, but con- 
fined to dairies supplying milk to large centres of 
population. 

Eight to ten cows is a sufficient number for each 
milker, and the operation should he performed as 
quietly and as expeditiously as possible. Men are 
usually employed in England, and women in Scot- 
land. When cows give a large flow of milk, or 
when it is wanted for town consumption, milking 
is done thrice daily ; but in the great majority of 
cases throughout the country it is only performed 
morning and evening. Heavy milking cows con- 
sume a large quantity of water, which should be 
supplied to them at least twice daily. Cows not 
in milk are often allowed to drink only once a day, 
though it would be better to let them do so. twice. 

To offer tepid water to a cow immediately after 
calving is an unnatural and altogether unnecessary 
precaution ; she should have cold, but not iced, 
water in small quantities, and given frequently 
until she is satisfied. Cows consuming a large 
amount of sloppy food and roots do not require 
much water. 

It is important that the water should be pure and 
clean. Outbreaks of typhoid fever among children 
have been traced to cows drinking water contam- 
inated with the germs of this disease. Though 
sewage irrigation grass is extensively used, under 
the ‘soiling’ system, by cowfeeders near to towns 
( Edinburgh, for example ), no injurious results have 
been traced to this practice. Irrigation grass has l»een 
largely superseded within recent years by supplies 
of better quality got from immense crops of Italian 
ryegrass ( Loliitm italicum ), grown without irriga- 
tion by means of heavy and repeated dressings of 
nitrate of soda. In no place can this system be 
seen to greater perfection than around Edinburgh. 

In some parts clover and vetches take the place of 
ryegrass. Succulent food is essential for the pro- 
duction of large returns of milk. As the gross 
season ends in October, the succulent portion of 
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few! may be d*rivediro#i btwwr*’ rad dfatUlera’ 
imb&ii brake! wsr <toy being a full allowra«e for 


betas exceedingly favourable in xCgitd to the- 
quality and increased market value ,*1^ tWi; Wr 
duct fwMck *wa» then cheeee only b manyoiW 


it m&sent betntftiw Fostertoa ttjflma. xurrnpv 
when given in excessive quantities* produce w 
objeotwaable taste to the milk rad buttwvbatas 
ra insredient in » liberal and well-balanced diet 

a may be used with impunity, where milk isfche 
net wanted. Swedes and mangels w not so 
e as common turnips to taint cow product*, and 
aa they keep well when stored, they are reaejved 
for use during the winter and spring months. Cows 
in full milk require a daily allowance of perhaps 5 
to 81b. of concentrated food— a mixture of various 
farinaceous meals and oil-seed cakes along with 
bran, which acts as a corrective as well as a food sub- 
stance. Bean meal is prominent among the meals 
for encouraging a flow of rich milk and at the same 
time maintaining the condition of the cow. Tur- 
nips, unless liberally supplemented, are liable to 
reduce the condition. The ingredients in the food 
mixture should be determined by their market 
prices from time to time. There is a decided 
advantage in giving a mixed food, as compared 
with one variety, provided a proper proportion is 
secured between the albuminoids and the carbo- 
hydrates— one to live is a good ordinary average 
to aim at under ordinary circumstances, hav- 
ing estimated oil as equivalent to two and a 
half times its weight of starch. . Not only must 
the proportion of the components of a food mix- 
ture be adjusted, but the total bulk of the food 
must bo great enough to distend the stomach 
sufficiently to promote healthy action in the diges- 
tive system. About 30 lb. of dry food substance 
is a good allowance for a healthy milking cow of 
one of our laige breeds. If that were given entirely 
in the form of concentrated food, such as meal and 
cake, the animal could not chew the cud, and im- 
paction of the rumen would result. The practice 
of cliaffing straw into very short lengths is associ- 
ated with the same danger. Dry fodder, more 
especially straw, is vastly improved for milk cows 
by cooking— either steaming it, or throwing warm 
water over it, and covering it up for a few hours. 
In spring, before the grass comes, the flow of milk 
in newly -calved cows is often largely developed and 
maintained by treating hay in this fashion, and 
supplying them with the hay tea and the solid resi- 
due mixed with meal. When very large quantities 
of concentrated fixid are used, it is safer to add to 
the ddily allowance of each cow from 1 to 2 lb. of 
molasses, which supplies not only a valuable in- 
gredient of food, but maintains a uealthy action in 
the organs of digestion. Without some such pre- 
caution the percentages of ailments and deaths, in 
the case of cows kept under a high-pressure system 
of feeding, are likely to be considerably above an 
average. Epsom salts should never be given to a 
cow in milk, as they permanently reduce the yield 
for the season ; 8 to 10 lb. of warm treacle is 
.more rapid in its action, safe, and free from injuri- 
ous after-consequences. Bought concentrated food 
has another function than the above to perform. 
Its ash ingredients which pass away in the manure 
make good to the land the considerable loss of bone; 
earth and other valuable substances which are 
removed in dairy products — more especially milk. 
See Cattle, Butter, Cheese, Milk. 

Dairy Factories;* Dairying, as a special 
business, lias been extensively developed efuring 
the latter half of the 19th century copyright i m in u.s. 
in America, the United States by j. jb. Lippincott 
and 'Canada included, mainly Company, 
through the introduction of the peculiarly Ameri- 
can factory system, or associated dairying. The 
first factory was organised in the state of New 
York, by Jesse Williams, in 1860, and the result 


duet ' f which, was then th eca e • t&brk iriwy ' otbet ' V ' 

flossed, tUe emit of these being about $1,000,000 V 
(£a00,000), .with, a stock, of Oows wortV at .the I 
then tor JtatoWra, At torat *10,000,000. Tbe 
farms thra raeoeiatod were then worth, to the 
millio n acre* Covered by them, not . more then j 
$40,000,000 {£8,000,000), or aa average of $40 per 
acre. Five years later there were fratonee lit 
several of the states rad also in Canada : the list 
comprising M6 in the state of New York, 10$ to 
Ohio, 46 to Illinois, 5 to Kentucky, 4 in Mtoneeota* 
34 in Wisconsin, 86 in Massadnuetts, 3$ m Ver- 
mont, 14 to Pennsylvania, 7 to Iowa, * in Indiana, 

l i —I . 2 .. Va,4Ii feroline Ton T» fifrfirfiOi 


became known in foreign countries as the 'Ameri- 
can system of dairying,* and waa quickly intro- 
duced into England, Sweden, Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and other countries where the daily 
business was carried on extensively, hut it has not 
increased to anything like the extent it has in j 
America. Very soon the manufacture of hotter I 
was introduced into the factories, as well as into I 
special establishments for butter- making alone , the I 
latter being called creameries, in contradistinction / 
to the factories where cheese only was made, or I 
where butter and skim-milk cheese were made, I 
or where the skim-milk was adulterated with I 
fats and oils of various kinds, ns substitutes for 
cream. It was about this time (1872) that the 
French oleo-ihargarine (a preparation of beef- fat) 
was introduced into the American daily as a 
substitute for pure butter fat in the manufacture 
of cheese. It is a disagreeable truth to confess 
that this fraudulent ‘ dairy (?) product/ as it is 
called, still maintains a firm hold upon American 
dairying, and largely as a distinct fraud, made use 
of for the purpose of making anil selling adulter- 
ated cheese, and butter as well, for a pure product. 

And in addition to the fat of beeves, lard and 
cotton seed oil are extensively used. Laws recently 

g assed in several of the states and in the United 
tates congress forbid the sale of butter so adul- 
terated under heavy jieimlties, but no legislation as 
vet pretects cheese from the fraudulent mixture. 

This stigma upon the American dairy (Canada, it 
may lie said, is happily free from it) remains to 
this time a reproach ami severe pecuniary damage 
to the dairy business. 

American dairy cheese is made under the well- 
known Cheddar system, so called, which is preval- 
ent in parts of England, and in Ayrshire ana other 
localities in Scotland. This is the American cheese 
which is so well known and highly regarded in 
Great Britain, when purely made under the best 
system of management. But a considerable variety 
of cheese is now made in imitation of foreign kinds, 
and is used by the foreign-born citizens, who have 
not forgotten their acquired taste for the old home- 
made cheese. 

Creameries, or butter-factories, came into use 
j with the cheese-factories, but were not numerous 
until a way was found to utilise the skim-milk 
! by adding artificial fats to it. Then the combined 
butter and cheese factory turned out its butter and 
its full-milk cheese together. This questionable 
method of business, however, became unpopular, 
and actual creameries came into vogue, and have 
rapidly increased during the past few years. In 
1880 there were 3932 cheese and butter factories 
in the United States ; in 1888 there were at least 
6000, the largest numerical increase having been in 
creameries. In the creamery, the cream gathered 
from 600 or 800 cows is worked up by one skilled 
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butter-maker, and the product is a good article 
of even quality all through; it is made in suffi- 
cient quantity for shipment and sale under the 
best conditions, and hence it commands a higher 
price than the best ordinary farm-dairy butter. It 
is made with the best apparatus, is packed and 
shipped in cold-storage or refrigerator cal’s, and 
reaches the domestic consumer within a week after 
it is made ; and the foreign purchaser may have it 
upon his table within two weeks of the churning 
in the creamery, more than 4000 miles distant. 
These are advantages which the solitary butter- 
maker cannot secure ; hence he can only get the 
creamery price by securing special customers near 
his daily. A few so-called fancy dairies are able 
to secure 40, 50, or even 75 cents (Is. 8d. to 3s.) 
per pound for their butter, but even the best 
ordinary farm -dairy, butter sells at' a lower price 
than creamery butter, and fully three-fourths of it 
sells for less than half the price of the other. 

American creamery butter is made by the deep 
setting system, borrowed from the Swedish method, 
and improved by American ingenuity. The milk 
is strained from the pail into cans 9 inches in 
diameter and 20 inches deep. These are set in 
tanks of water cooled by ice to 45°. At the end of 
twelve to twenty-four hours the cream has separ- 
ated, and the milk is drawn off by a tap in the 
bottom of the can, view being given by a strip of 
glass let into the side of the can. The cream is 
then drawn off by itself. For the use of the 
creamery the quantity of cream is measured by the 
inch, and is paid for on the basis of so many inches 
to the pound of butter. One hundred and thirteen 
cubic inches of cream is taken as the standard in 
this respect. The creamery gathers the cream once 
a day, and secures it perfectly sweet, while the 
skim-milk is also left sweet for the feeding of 
calves, for sale for consumption, or for the making 
of pork. The cream is kept until it is slightly acid 
before it is churned, making thus a quality of 
butter which keeps better and longer than that 
made from sweet cream. The churns most popular 
are those without any dash, being a cubical box 
turning on an axis passing through diagonal corners ; 
or a barrel turning on an axis passing through its 
centre sidewise; or an oblong square box oscillat- 
ing endwise in swinging supports. The action of 
churning thus consists of a dashing of the cream 
violently against the sides or ends of the churn, 
and, by concussion, causing the globules of fat in 
the cream to ml here together, and gradually 
coalesce and form small grains of butter. When 
these grains are as large as wheat-grains, or peas 
at the largest, the buttermilk is drawn off, cold 
water or weak brine is poured into the churn, and 
the churn is moved gently, to agitate and wash the 
butter. When the butter has been completely freed 
from milk, and no longer clouds the water, it is 
drained, and salted with finely-ground pure salt, at 
the rate of from J oz. to 1 oz. to the pound of butter. 
The salt is easily incorporated with the small grains 
of butter, and after a rest of a few hours for the salt 
to absorb the excess of moisture from the butter 
and become completely dissolved, a butter-worker 
is used to press the butter, make it solid and even 
in texture, and as dry as possible. It is then packed 
in new spruce or oak tubs, or pails, of 20 to 50 lb. , 
for domestic sale, or in 100-lb. firkins for export. 

The dairy interest has reached vast proportions 
in America and Canada. At least 1,500,000 
farms, with 10,000,000 cows and 100,000,000 acres 
of land, are devoted more or less closely to the 
various branches of the industry. In the most 
populous of the states, where the dairy is the 
principal agricultural employment, good dairy 
farms are valued at 8100 (£20) per acre and up- 
wards, as the buildings may be more valuable than 


the average. The land held to be most suitable for 
the dairy is a rich limestone loam or gravel, that is 
productive of the best variety of grasses, especially 
the so-called blue grass {Poa pratensis ), whicn 
affords the best pasturage. The best dairy districts 
are in tlee states of Vermont, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and the 
province of Ontario, in Canada. 

The cows mostly kept upon daily farms are the 
Dutch or North Holland, commonly called Holstein 
or Holstein -Friesian, Shorthorns, Ayrshire, the 
half or higher bred grades of these, and the 
common ‘native* cows, the descendants of the 

f iromiscuous mixture of the various races of cattle 
nought into America. The most popular of these 
is the grade shorthorn, which may be purchased 
when in fresh milk ; the Dutch cow is next in 
popular estimation, but it is scarce and high-piiced, 
and is much less used. The average yield of these 
cows varies from 6000 to 8000 lb. of milk per year, 
or between calves, where calves are bred ; the 
largest yield of the shorthorn ami its grades 
averages 50 lb. daily, that of the Dutch cows is 
somewhat greater, and a few of the best have a 
record of more than 24,000 lb. of milk between 
calves and within a year. These cows can be kept 
with profit only upon high feeding and the best of 
pasture. For the butter-dairy the Jersey breed 
ami its grades are the most profi table, and Ameri- 
can pastures are now quite thickly sprinkled' with 
the Jersey colours. Ayrshires come next, and the 
Devon follows in favour; but of necessity the 
common native and much cheaper cow forms the 
rank and tile of the dairy herds. 

In America the whole of the work of caring for 
the cows, feeding and milking them, is done by men. 
The feeding consists of pasturing wholly; pasturing 
with partial soiling, or full soiling in the summer ; 
and feeding upon hay ami meals of various kinds 
with pulped roots or silage in the winter. A large 
number of dairies are devoted to making butter in 
the winter, by which a higher price is obtained for 
the product, and leisure is secured in the summer for 
the growth of the feeding crops for use in the winter. 
With the rapid rise in the value of farms suited to 
the dairy, pasturing is found to be too costly for the 
largest profit, and partial soiling is almost univer- 
sally resorted to. Complete soiling, by which one 
cow may be kept on the product of one acre of land 
all the year, is practised in some of the best of the 
fine-butter dairies, where land is worth 8200 per 
acre or more, and where nure-bred Jersey, Guern- 
sey, or Ayrshire cows of high value are kept, a 
yield of 12 to 14 lb. of butter per week being 
obtained by the high feeding of these cows. One 
of these cows, a Jersey, recently produced 49 lb. of 
butter in a week, under a forced test, while from 
14 lb. to 24 lb. of butter weekly has been given by 
more than 100 Jersey cows now living. This, how- 
ever, is an example of what is known as fancy dairy- 
ing, which is closely connected with breeding cows 
for sale at high prices. In a good working daily a 
cow is required to yield 7 to 10 lb. of butter weekly 
in the height of the season, and at least 200 to 
250 lb. in the season. 

The average feeding of a dairy cow in the sum- 
mer consists of the best pasture that can be afforded, 
with some fresh green. fodder as soon as the great 
heat of the summer hardens the grass, and from 
2 to 12 quarts of ground feed— ground com and 
oats, bran, cotton -seed meal, or linseed meal. A 
very common method of feeding is to give 2 or 3 
quarts of mixed corn meal and bran, with a 

S iiart of cotton-seed meal at each milking time, 
le cows generally being brought to the bam to 
be milked. In winter, hay of clover and timothy » 
grass mixed, with the same quantity above men- 
tioned of meal and a peck or brewers* grains, is 
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a common ration for cows kept in milk-dairies ; 
brewers* grains are not thought favourably of 
in cheese or butter dairies, where any food that 
readily becomes sour or tainted is scrupulously 
avoided, and is wholly prohibited by the owners of 
factories or creameries, and by condensers of milk. 
Hoots of various kinds are rarely used in America, 
the hot, dry summer climate and the greater ease 
of growing the equally valuable feeding crop, 
maize (commonly called corn), combining to make 
root-crops unpopular. When roots are grown, the 
long red or the yellow globe mangels are preferred. 

The use of ensilage has been found very con- 
venient in the dairy, and this practice is rapidly 
extending. In the dairy districts of Wisconsin at 
least 2000 silos were built in 1888, the serious 
damage to the feeding crops by the dry season of 
the previous year having induced dairymen to secure 
ample feed by growing corn — which suffers little 
from drought, and to some extent enjoys dry, hot 
weather — and preserving it green in silos. It is 
quite certain that the cheapness and ease of produc- 
tion of this grand fodder crop lias given a greater 
stimulus to the American dairy than any other 
favourable circumstance. The abundance and 
cheapness of the grain (corn), and also of bran, 
enable American dairymen to produce cheap milk, 
cheese, and butter ; and there is no other class of 
American farmers who enjoy equal comfort, and 
even wealth. 

Dais (Old Fr. dels, dots , from Lat. discus , ‘a 
quoit,* ‘platter;’ in late Lat. ‘a table’), a term 
used with considerable latitude by medieval writers. 
Its most usual significations are the following : ( 1 ) 
A canopy over an altar, shrine, font, throne, stall, 
chair, statue, or the like ; the term being applied 
to the canopy without regard to the materials of 
which it was composed, which might be cloth, 
wood, stone, metal, or other substance; (2) the 
chief seat at the high table in a hall, with the 
canopy covering it; (3) the high table itself; 
(4) the raised portion of the floor, or cstradc , on 
which the high table stood, and which divided the 
upper from the lower portion of the hall; (5) a 
cloth of state for covering a throne or table. 

Daisy (Beilis), a genus of tubulittoral com- 
posites (family Asterouleiv) characterised by its 
conical receptacle and absence of pappus. The seven 
or eight species Hre pahearctic, save B. intcgri folia 
of Tennessee and Arkansas. The familiar 'species, 
B. perennis, needs no description, nor can any one 
have failed to notice its habit of closing at night. 
Double varieties, crimson, pink, white, or striped, 
are common in gardens, and are frequently of such 
exuberantly vegetative habit as to produce smaller 
heads in the axils of the involucral bracts of the 
main capitulum, whence the popular name of Hen- 
dnd-chickem. A handsome variegated variety is 
called aueubafolia. The characteristic beauty and 
almost perennial profusion of blossom have made 
this commonest of flowers the prime favourite alike 
of childish and poetic garlands, and invested its 
many names (£ng. Day's eye, Scot. Gotrnn, Fr. 
Marguerite , &c.) with such an unequalled wealth 
of associations that it must here suffice only to 
name Chaucer and Burns as foremost laureates of 
a ceaseless tribute of admiring song. The Ox-eye 
Daisy is a Chrysanthemum ( q. v, b 

Mkf or Dawk, the mail-post of India; also, 
travelling by Palanquin (q.v.). See Bungalow. 

Dakota, a territory of the United States, 
between the parallels of 42° 28' and 49° N. 
lat., and 96° 25' ami 104 u 5' W. copyright isw in u.s. 
long. It is bounded N. by Assini- by j. b. uppinoott 
boia and Manitoba (Canada) ; £. company, 
bv Minnesota and Iowa; S. by Nebraska; and 
W. by Montana and Wyoming. Area, 150,932 


sq. miles; about one-fourth larger than Great 
Britain and Ireland. Four-fifths of the surface 
is an undulating plain. A .belt of high plateau, 
the Coteau du Missouri, traverses the territoiy 
from north-west to south-east ; and a similar but 
smaller ridge or divide lies east of the James Iiiver 
valley. The great river Missouri flows south-east- 
ward across Dakota ; and the country weBt of that 
stream is more broken and better timbered than 
the rest. To the south-west lie the Black Hills, a 
rugged and mountainous region (3200 sq. m.), and 
well wooded. Their highest point, Harney Peak, 
is 8200 feet high. The Turtle Mountains in the 
north are crossed by the Canadian boundary ; their 
area in Dakota is but 800 sq. m. , and their highest 
elevation 2300 feet. The geological features of 
Dakota are full of variety and interest. A very 
large proportion of the surface is covered by 
glacial and alluvial drift, and much of the country 
bears evidence of having been more than once 
submerged. During the Silurian age a shallow 
sea or saline lake must have rolled over it ; while 
there is evidence that at about the end of the 
glacial period it was either the bed of a great 
lake, or at least was very largely covered with 
lacustrine waters. At present the lakes are all 
relatively small, except Devil’s Lake, or Minni- 
waukon, in the north, which, like many others 
of this region, has no outlet. Its waters are 
therefore saline, but it is inhabited by fishes of 
various fresh-water species. About one-third of 
the area of Dakota, chiefly towards the north-west, 
is believed to be underlafd with beds of workable 
lignite, well adapted to use as a domestic fuel ; and 
the spontaneous firing of the lignite beds has 
probably been a large factor in the development of 
the 4 bad lands ’ of Dakota, which are covered with 
rocks of most fantastic shapes. Natural fuel-gas 
has been obtained by l>oring at several points. 
Among the building-stones are quartzite, lasper, 
and granite in the south-east, and sandstone,, 
marble, and granite in the south-west. Fictile clays, 
gypsum, cement, chalk, mica, and other useful 
minerals are found in many places. Medicinal and 
thermal springs are found in the south-west, where 
the Black Hills afford much gold and silver, as well 
as tin, antimony, lead, mica, copper, and other 
minerals. The tin-mines are the only ones of any 
extent ever worked in America ; and some of the 
gold-mines are among the most extensive in the 
world. In the ten years 1877-87 the gold and 
silver production of the Black Hills amounted to 
$33,770,000. 

The climate of Dakota presents some remark- 
able features. The winters are cold, but so dry 
and sunny that the coltf is usually borne without 
great suffering, except during the blizzards (see 
Blizzard) which are occasionally experienced. 
The summer days are warm and often windy, but 
the< nights are ordinarily calm and cool. The 
climate is everywhere remarkably healthful ; mal- 
arial diseases are nearly unknown. The rainfall 
is relatively low, but the copious saline elements 
in the soil, with the generally level surface and 
the coolness of the climate, tend to the retention 
of moisture ; hence the rainfall is usually ample 
for the production of all the ordinary crops. The 
planting of forests has been greatly encouraged by 
local and national legislation. The Missouri River 
is the principal stream ; it is usually navigable for 
eight months in the year. The other important 
rivers are the James, noted for the fertility of its 
valley; the navigable Red' River, famous for its 
rich alluvial basin ; the Big Sioux, Vermilion, 
White, Cheyenne, Bad, Moreau, Grand, Caimon 
Ball, Heart, Little Missouri, Maple, and the Mouse 
or Souris. Parts of the north and north-east 
sections are tributary to Hudson Bay through the 
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Red River ; bat the greater part of the territory 
belongs to the Mississippi valley. The leading 
agricultural products are spring wheat of high 
grade, the staple product • of the Red River basin ; 
maize, which does well throughout a large part of 
the territory ; llax, raised chiefly for the oil of its 
seed ; oats, rye, barley, buckwheat, potatoes,, and 
hay. Fruit-growing is receiving a rapid develop- 
ment. Hops grow wild and of goocf quality in 
certain sections. A very important interest is 
the rearing of live-stock ; the cattle-ranch system 
prevailing in the less settled districts. The Bad 
Lands, formerly regarded as worthless, are now 
especially valued as suitable ground for cattle- 
raising. A country like Dakota, but a few years 
since the abode of millions of buffalo ami countless 
antelope, must of necessity be well adapted to 
grazing. A very considerable proportion of the 
area is still occupied by Indian reservations ; im- 
migration has gone on at a rapid rate, and the por- 
tion still open for occupation by actual settlers had, 
bv 1888, been reduced to one-fourth of the territory. 
The larger proportion of the incoming settlers are 
from the older northern states and from Canada ; 
but many come from Scandinavia, Britain, and Ger- 
many, and not a few (Mennonites) from Russia. 
The manufacturing interests of Dakota are for a 
new agricultural state singularly diversified and 
extensive. Railways, including the North Pacific 
line, have been pushed extensively, and their 
construction has preceded, not followed, the 
settlement of the country. Abundant provision 
has been made for the educational needs of the 
country, and several colleges and normal schools 
and a universally prevalent system of free schools 
have been established. Among the principal towns 
are Bismarck (pop. 4500), the capital; Huron 
(4000) ; Aberdeen (0000) ; Fargo, in the north-east 
(10,000); Watertown (4500); Mitchell (5000); 
Grand Forks (7500); Dead wood ( 5000 ) and Rapid 
City, in the Black Hills (5000) ; Sioux Falls, in the 
south-east (11,000); and Yankton (5000). Pop. 
(1860)4837; (1870) 14,181 ; (1880) 135,177; (1885) 
415,623; (1888) 640,823. 

History .— The first real and permanent white 
settlement in Dakota was probably established by 
French Canadian settlers near Pembina about 1780. 
Lord Selkirk in 1812, by a mistake, built his fort of 
Pembina south of the Canadian line ; .there were 
fur-trading posts established at least as early as 
1808. By a treaty with the Dakota Indians in 
1851 a large part of the country was opened to 
white settlement. The territory was established 
and organised in 1861. Yankton was the capital 
until 1883, when Bismarck became the seat of 
government. During th& congressional session of 
1888-89 it was in contemplation to admit the whole 
or a portion of Dakota as a state. 

Dalai'-Laina. See Lamaism. 

Dalbeattie, a town of Kirkcudbrightshire, 
near U it Water, 15 miles SW. of Dumfries. 
Founded in 1780, it owed its importance to the 
neighbouring Craignair granite-quarries (now to a 
large extent exhausted ), and to its polishing- works, 
which furnished granite for the Liverpool and 
Odessa Docks, the Thames Embankment, and 
many more works, both at home and abroad. Pop. 
(1841) 1430; (1881) 3861. 

Dalberg, the name of an ancient and noble 
German family which long held by hereditary right 
the office of chamberlain to the archbishopric of 
Worms. So great was the renown of the Dalberg 
family, that at every coronation of a German 
emperor the royal herald exclaimed : ‘ Is there no 
Dalberg here?* whereupon the representative of 
the family kneeled, and received from the new 
emperor the dignity of ‘ first knight of the empire. * 


One of the most eminent members of this family was 
Karl Theodor ( 1744-1817), the last prince-bishop of 
Mainz, who, trained for the church, held numerous 
high offices, and ultimately became elector of 
Mainz, chancellor of the empire, and primate of 
Germany « He was a friend of Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe, and Schiller, and wrote works on history, 
philosophy, and aesthetics. 

Dalbergda* a tropical genus of papilionaceous 
trees and climbers. Some of them are valuable 
timber-trees, particularly the Sissoo of Bengal 
( I). Sissoo ) and D. melanoxylon of Senegal 
(Senegal Ebony, q.v.). D. monctaria , of Surinam, 
yields a resin very similar to Dragon’s Blood. 

Dale, David, was born 6th January 1739 at 
Stewarton in Ayrshire. Early apprenticed to a 
Paisley weaver, he afterwards travelled some time 
round the country, buying up the homespun linen 
yarn, next became clerk to a silk-mercer, then 
an importer of French and Dutch yams. On 
Arkwright’s visiting Scotland it was agreed that 
he and Dale should engage in cotton -spinning 
together at New Lanark near the Falls of Clyde. 
There Dale built mills, and became prosperous. In 
1799 he sold these mills to a Manchester company 
whose manager was the famous Robert Owen, 
husband of Dale’s daughter. Dale spent his last 
years in active works of benevolence in Glasgow", 
and in preaching to a church of his own which 
called itself the ‘ Old Independents.* He died at 
Glasgow", 17th March 1806. 

Dalecarlia, or Dalarn£ (signifying ‘valley- 
country’), an old province of central Sweden, now 
forming the Inn or county of Kopparberg. The 
Dalecaiiians are celebrated for the part they took 
under Gustavus Yasa in freeing their country from 
the yoke of Christian II. of Denmark. 

D’Alembert, Jean lk Rond, mathematician 
and encyclopaedist, was l>orn in Paris, November 
16, 1717, and was found the day after his birth near 
the church of St Jean-le-Rond, from which he 
derived his name — the surname he himself added 
long after. He was the illegitimate son of Madame 
de Tcncin and the Chevalier Destouches, and w r as 
brought up by the wife of a poor glazier ; but his 
father, without publicly acknowledging the pater- 
nity, secured to him an allowance of 1200 francs 
a year. At twelve the boy entered the College 
Mazarin, w here he soon showed his lifelong passion 
for mathematical studies. On leaving college, he 
returned to the humble home of his kind foster- 
mother, where lie continued to live and pursue his 
favourite studies for thirty years, broken only by 
tw o ineffectual attempts to earn a living by law and 
medicine. ‘ You will never,* said his foster-mother, 
‘be anything but a philosopher; and wliat is a 
philosopher, nut a fool who torments himself during 
bis life that people may talk about him wdien lie is 
dead?’ His first distinction was admission at 
twenty -three to the Academy of Sciences. Tw r o 
years later appeared his TraiU de Dynamique, 
which reduces all the law's of motion to the con- 
sideration of Equilibrium, thereby making an 
epoch in mechanical philosophy. Later works 
were Reflexions stir le Cause generate des Vents, 
which gained the prize of the Academy of Berlin, 
1746, and which contains the first conception and 
use of the Calculus of Partial Differences ; Traite 
de rfiquilibre et du Mouvement des Fhiides ( 1744) ; 
Recherches sur la Precession des Rquinoxes et stir la 
Mutation de V Axe de la Terre ( 1749) ; and Recherches 
sur Different s Points Importants du Systems du 
Monde ( 1754 ). His Opuscules Mathematiques ( 8 vols. 
1761-80) contain an immense number of memoirs, 
some on new subjects, some containing develop- 
ments of his previous works. 

But D’Alembert did not confine himself to 
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physical science. For the great Encyclopidie 
planned by Diderot he wrote the famous Disconrs 
rHliminaire, a noble tribute to literature and 
philosophy, a model of lucid and eloquent exposi- 
tion, although its clarification of the sciences is 
open to question. Besides numerous articles in the 
Eiicycloptdie (the mathematical portion of which 
he edited), he published books on philosophy, 
literary criticism, the theory of music, and a 
treatise, Sur la Destruction des Jesuites (1765), 
which involved him in controversy. He became 
secretary to the Academy in 1772, and there- 
after he wrote the lives of all the members 
deceased between 1700 and that year — one of the 
most pleasing of his works. His literary works 
have oeen published in a collected form,, new 
edition, by Bossange (Paris, 5 vols. 1821). This 
edition contains his correspondence with Voltaire 
and the king of Prussia. His scientific works 
have never been collected. 

So genuine was D’Alembert’s love of independ- 
ence that wealth and rank had no fascination 
for him. Frederick II. of Prussia ottered him 
the presidency of the Academy of Berlin in 
1752, but lie declined to leave France, and only 
accepted a subsequent otter of a pension of 1200 
francs. The king of France granted him a 
similar sum. In 1762 Catharine IT. of Russia 
invited him, through her ambassador, to undertake 
the education of her son, with a salary of 100,000 
francs; and when he declined, she wrote him an 
autograph letter, urging that to refuse to contribute 
to the education of a whole nation was inconsistent 
with his own principles ; and inviting him, if he 
could not reconcile himself to the breaking-olf of 
his pursuits and friendships, to bring all his friends 
with him, and she would provide both for them 
and for him everything they could desire. But 
he remained steadfast. D’Alembert never married. 
He was tenderly attached for many years to 
Mademoiselle Espinasse, with whom he lived in the 
same house in Platonic affection for nearly a dozen 
years, but who was scarce worthy of his devo- 
tion. Her death in 1776 was a crushing blow to 
the philosopher. His own health began to give 
way ; for he was suffering from the stone, and 
would not consent to an operation. He died 
October 29, 1783. 

Dalgarno, George, an almost forgotten but 
very able author, was born at Aberdeen about 
1626, studied at Marischal College, and afterwards 
kept a school in Oxford for thirty years, where he 
died August 28, 1687. He deserves to be remem- 
bered for two remarkable works — the Ars Siqnurum, 
vulgo Character Universalis ct Lingua Philosophica 
{ 1661 ), and Didascalocophus , or the Deaf and Dumb 
Man's Tutor ( 1680 ). The former is a very ingenious 
attempt to represent ami classify ideas by specific 
arbitrary characters irrespective of words. It con- 
tains the genus of Bishop Wilkins’s subsequent 
speculations in his work, A Real Character and 
■a Philosophical Language X 1668). Leibnitz has 
repeatedly alluded to it in complimentary terms. 
The latter work has for its design * to bring the 
way of teaching a deaf man to read and write os 
near as possible to that of teaching young ones to 
speak and understand their mother- tongue.’ 

Dalhcftisie, James Andrew Broun-Ramsay, 
Marquis of, Governor-general of India, and 
‘greatest of Indian proconsuls,* was the third son 
of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, and was born 
April 22, 1812, at Dalhousie Castle, Midlothian. He 
was educated at Harrow, and graduated at Christ 
Church, Oxford: In 1832, by the death of his only 
remaining brother, he succeeded to the courtesy title 
of Lord Ramsay. Ill 1835 he stortl unsuccessfully 
ior Edinburgh ra the Conservative interest; in 1837 


was elected for Haddingtonshire. t)n the death of 
his father in 1838 he entered the House of Peers 
as Earl of Dalhousie. In 1843 Sir Robert Peel 
appointed him Vice-president of the Board of Trade, 
and in 1845 lie succeeded Mr Gladstone as Presi- 
dent of the Board. The ‘ railway mania * threw an 
immense amount of labour and responsibility upon 
his department; but the energy, industry, and 
administrative ability he displayed in his office, no 
less than his readiness and fluency in parliament, 
marked him out for the highest offices in the 
state. When Peel resigned office in 1846, Lord 
John Russell paid the Earl of Dalhousie the rare 
compliment of asking him to remain at the Board 
of Trade, in order to carry out the regulations he 
had framed for the railway system. In 1847 he 
was appointed Governor-general of India, as suc- 
cessor to Lord Ilartlinge, and arrived in Calcutta, 
January 12, 1848— the youngest governor-general 
ever sent to that country. His Indian adminis- 
tration was not less splendid and successful in 
regard to the acquisition of territory than in the 
means he adopted for developing the resources 
of the country, and improving the administration 
of the East Indian government. Pegu and the 
Punjab were conquered ; Nagpur, Ouclh, Sattara, 
Jhansi, and Bcrar were annexed — altogether, four 
great kingdoms, besides a number of minor prin- 
cipalities, were added to the dominions of the Queen. 
Railways on a colossal scale were planned, and partly 
commenced ; 4000 miles of electric telegraph were 
spread over India ; 2000 miles of road between 
Calcutta and Peshawur were bridged and metalled; 
the Ganges Canal, the largest of the kind in the 
country, was opened ; important works of irriga- 
tion all over India were planned and executed ; 
, and the department of public works was reorgan- 
ised. Among other incidents of his beneficent ad- 
ministration may be mentioned his energetic action 
against suttee, thuggee, female infanticide, and the 
slave-trade ; the organisation of tjie Legislative 
Council ; the improved training of the civil service, 
which was opened to all natural-born subjects of 
the British crown, black or white ; the successful 
development of trade, agriculture, forestry, mining; 
and a great reform in the postal service of India. 
In a minute which he drew up on resigning office, he 
reviewed with pardonable pride the events of his 
eight years’ governor-generalship. His constitution 
had never been strong, and it gave way under the in- 
cessant labour and responsibility imposed upon him 
by his noble ambition. Meanwhile, honours had 
been showered upon him by his Queen and country 
with no sparing hand: in 1848 he was made a 
Knight of the Thistle ; in 1849 he received the inar- 
quisate, the thanks of both Houses of Parliament 
and of the East India Company for the ‘zeal and 
ability ’ displayed in administering the resources of 
British India in the contest with the Sikhs ; in 
1852, on the death of Wellington, he was nomin- 
ated by the then prime- minister, the Earl of Derby, 
to the office of Constable of Her Majesty’s Castle 
of Dover and Lord Warden of the Cinque Polls. 
Dalhousie sailed from Calcutta in March 1856. On 
his arrival in England he was unable to take his 
seat in the House of Lords; and the remainder 
of his days was spent in much physical suffering 
and prostration of strength. On 19th December 
1860 lie died at Dalhousie Castle in his 48th year, 
leaving l>ehind him a name that ranks among the 
highest in the roll of Indian viceroys for states- 
manship, administrative vigour, and the faculty 
of inspiring confidence among the millions sub- 
jected to his sway. As he died without male 
issue, his title of marquis became extinct, the 
earldom of Dalhousie and other Scottish honours 
reverting to his cousin, Baron Panmure. His 
policy of annexation has been blamed for the 
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mutiny which 'broke out ere his death ; hut though, 
in Justin M'Carthy’s words, ‘ he was a man of com- 
manding energy and indomitable courage, with the 
intellect of a ruler of men and the spirit of a con- 
queror,’ he was also of a most sensitive conscience, 
and entered on the Sikh and Burmese wars and 
embarked on a policy of annexation against his will. 
See the articles India, Oudh, Pegu, Punjab, 
Sikhs ; the Duke of Argyll’s Indict under Dalhonsie 
and Canning (1865) ; and Captain Lionel Trotter’s 
Dulhousie in the ‘ Statesmen ^ series ( 1889). 

Dallas, a town in the Spanish province of 
Almeria, at the foot of the Sierra de Gador, with 
a pop. of about 9500, who are employed chiefly 
in mining and smelting. 

Dalkeith, a town of Midlothian, 6 miles SE. 
of Edinburgh, on a tongue of land between the 
North and South Esks. There is a large corn 
exchange ( 1855) ; of nearly a dozen places of wor- 
ship £he only old one is the parish church, collegiate 
once, of wliich Norman Macleod was for three 
years minister. The chief glory of the place is 
Dalkeith Palace, a seat of the Duke of Buccleuch 
(see Scott). Standing near the end of the High 
Street, in a beautiful park of 1035 acres, it is a 
Grecian edifice. built in 1700 by Sir John Vanbrugh 
for, Monmoutlrs widowed duchess. The castle, its 
predecessor, was the seat first of the Grahams, 
and then of the Douglases from the 14th century 
till 1642, when the ninth Earl of Morton sold it to 
the second Earl of Buccleuch. Dalkeith thus has 
memories of the Regent Morton (the ‘Lion’s l)en’ 
the castle was called in his day), of General Monk 
(1654-59), and of visits from James IV., James 
VI., Charles I., Prince Charles Edward, George 
IV., and Queen Victoria. It is the scene, too, of 
Moir’s Man sic Wauch. Pop. (1841) 4831; (1881) 
6931. 

Dallas, capital of Dallas county, Texas, on 
Trinity River, 265 miles NNW. of Houston by rail. 
It is a flourishing place, with colleges for boys 
and girls, a medical institute, a number of flour- 
mills and grain -elevators, several foundries, and 
manufactures of woollens, soap, &c. Pop. (1880) 
10,358. 

Dallas, George Mifflin, an American diplo- 
matist and statesman, was born in Philadelphia, 
July 10, 1792. His father, A. J. Dallas (1759- 
1817), was a distinguished lawyer of West Indian 
birth and Scottish descent, who filled with credit 
the positions of secretary of the treasury and 
acting-secretaiy of war under President Madison, 
The younger Dallas graduated at Princeton Col- 
lege in 1810. In 1813 he was admitted to the bar, 
and soon after entered the diplomatic service. • In 
1831 he was sent to the United States senate by 
the Pennsylvania legislature. He was United 
States minister to Russia from 1837 to 1839, and 
in 1844 was elected vice-president of the United 
States. In 1846 his casting-vote as president of 
the senate repealed the protective tariff of 1842, 
though he had previously been considered a Pro- 
tectionist. His course on this question aroused 
much indignation in Pennsylvania. He was sent 
to Great Britain as United States minister at St 
James’s from 1856 to 1861. He died at Philadelphia, 
December 31, 1864. His principal published writ- 
ings were posthumous ; they include a very read- 
able and entertaining Series of Letters from London 
( 1869), and a Life of A . J. Dallas ( 1871 ). His life 
was marked by assiduous devotion to official duties, 
which left him little leisure to look after his own 
private interests, and he lived and died a poor 
man. 

Dalles* See Columbia River. 

Dalling, Lord. See Bulwer. 


Dalmatia, a narrow strip of Austrian territory 
extending along the Adriatic Sea, and bounded on 
the N. by Croatia, on the E. by Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, and' Montenegro. Area, 4940 sq. in. ; 
pop. (1886) 510,372. The coast of Dalmatia and 
numerous* adjacent islands is everywhere steep 
and rocky, and the chief towns, all of which are 
on the coast, are Zara, Sebenico, Lissa, Spalato, 
Brazza, Ragusa, and Cattaro. The country is moun- 
tainous, chiefly dry moorland, with numerous small 
lakes and rivers, most of which dry up in summer. 
The highest mountain is Orjen, near Cattaro, 6235 
feet. The climate is uncertain ; mean temperature 
about 60°; rainfall about 28 in. The Bora ( q. v. ) 
wind is much dreaded. About one-ninth of the 
land is arable, and produces wheat, barley, oats, 
maize, rye, and potatoes. Wine and olives are also 
produced. Nearly half of the land is in pasture, 
and wood occupies about a third. The islands 
are not very fertile, but supply good timber for 
shipbuilding.' Cattle-rearing, seafaring, and the 
fisheries are the chief industries. The annual 
value of the exports and imports is £1,500,000. 
The exports consist principally of wine, oil, 
brandy, hides, wool/ wax, honey, and fruits. Of 
the w*hole population, it is computed that about 
55,000 are Italians, 1000 Albanians, 1000 Germans, 
500 Jews, and the remainder consists of Southern 
Slavonians — chiefly Dalmatians and Morlaks. The 
Dalmatians are a fine race of men, bold and brave 
as seamen and soldiers, and formerly were the 
main support of the military power of Venice. 

In ancient times Dalmatia was a considerable 
kingdom, and, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
was first subjugated by the Romans in the time 
of Augustus. On the fall of the Western Empire, 
Dalmatia, which had formed the most southern 
part of the province lllyricum, was captured by 
the Goths, from whom it was taken by the Avari 
(490), who in their turn yielded it to the Slavo- 
nians about 620. The state founded by the Slavo- 
nians continued until the beginning of the 11th 
century, when King Ladislatis of Hungary incor- 
porated a part of Dalmatia with Croatia, while the 
other part, with the title of duchy, placed itself 
under the protection of the Venetian republic. 
The Turks afterwards made themselves masters of 
a small portion ; and by the peace of Campo-Formio 
( 1797), the Venetian part of Dalmatia, with Venice 
itself, became subject to Austrian rule. When 
Austria, in 1805, had ceded this part of Dalmatia 
to Napoleon, it was annexed to the kingdom of 
Italy; afterwards (1810) to Illyria. Since 1814 
Dalmatia forms part of Austria ; the commune of 
Spizza being added by- the Congress of Berlin in 
1878. 

See Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Dalmatia and Montenegro 
(1848); Paton, Highlands and Islands of the Adriatic 
(1849); Wingfield, Tour in Dalmatia (1859); Yiiarte, 
Les Lords de TAdriatique (1878); Freeman, Sketches from 
the Subject and Neighbouring Lands of Venice (1881) ; 
Henri Cons, La Province Romainc de Dalmatie (1882); 
and Jackson, Dalmatia t the Quamaro, and Istria (188/). 

Dalmatian Dog. or Carriage-dog, a variety 
of dog closely resembling in size and shape the 
modem pointer. It is often kept in stables, be- 
comes attached to the horses, and may be seen 
running after carriages. Its colour should be 
white with black spots not more than an inch in 
diameter regularly distributed over its body, in- 
cluding its ears and tail. Its origin is uncertain ; 
the name Dalmatian is probably altogether mis- 
leading ; and it is supposed that it may have been 
brought from India, where a very similar kind of 
dog exists. 

Dalmatic ( DaJmatica ), the deacon’s robe in 
the Roman Catholic Church. The most ancient 
form of the dalmatic is exhibited in the annexed 
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woodcut, after an early Christian painting on a 
wall in the catacombs at Rome. It was originally 

of linen, but it is 

t now generally made 

of the same heavy 
silk as tse Chasuble 

Dalnmii, a city 
of Oudh, on the left 
bank of the Ganges, 
60 miles NW. of 
Allahabad, with a 
magnificent Hindu 
temple. Pop. 5367. 

Dalmclliitg- 
tOfl, an Ayrshire 
village, near the 
river Boon, 15J 
miles SE. of Ayr 
by rail. In its 
vicinity are many 
active collieries 
and ironworks. 

Dalmatia ^P- 

alone (1881) 1437. 

Dalri'ada (‘the home of the descendants of 
Riada’), the ancient name of a territory in Ireland, 
comprehending what is now called ‘the Route,’ or 
the northern half of County Antrim. Its inhabit- 
ants were Scots of Gaelic race living in the midst 
of a Pictish population, and a number of them 
crossed over to Argyll in 408 and founded there 
another kingdom of Dal riada. More than twenty 
kings of this state are enumerated before Kenneth 
MacAlpin, who, about 843, united under one 
sceptre the Dalriads or Scots ami the Piets, and 
thus became the first king of Alban, which about 
two centuries afterwards began to be known as 
Scotia or Scotland. 

Dairy, a town of Ayrshire, on the Gamock, 23 
miles SW. of Glasgow. Pop. (1851) 2706; (1881) 
5010, this growth being due to the establishment of 
neighbouring ironworks in 1845. — For the skirmish 
at Dairy, near Tyndrum, see Bruce. 

Dalrymple, Alexander, hydrographer, was 
a younger brother of Sir David Dalrymple, Lord 
Hailes, and was thus a member of an old anti illus- 
trious Scottish family (for its chief members, see 
Stair and Hailes) ; he was born at New Hailes, 
near Edinburgh, 24th July 1737. At fifteen he 
sailed for Madras as writer in the East India 
Company’s service, and after a few yean*’ dreary 
work began to attract the notice of his superiors 
by his industry and intelligence. In 1759 lie made 
a voyage of observation among the eastern islands, 
and after returning to Madras in 1762, was sent 
to open up the trade with Sulu, reaching Canton 
late in 1764. In 1775 he went to Madras as a 
member of council, but was recalled two years 
after on an unfounded charge of misconduct. He 
became hydrographer to the East India Company 
in 1779, and to the Admiralty in 1795, and died, 
three weeks after his summary dismissal from the 
latter office, 19th June 1808. 

DRlryinple, Sir James, was the second son of 
Sir James Dalrymple, baronet, afterwards first 
Viscount Stair. He was called to the Scottish 
bar in 1675, and ultimately became one of the chief 
clerks of the Court of Session, and a Nova Scotia 
baronet in 1698. He was a sound antiquary, and 
his work entitled Collections concerning the Scottish 
History preceding 1153 ( Edin. 1705) is still of value. 

Dalton, John, chemist and physicist, was bom 
6th September 1766, at Eaglesnefd, near Cocker- 
mouth, in Cumberland, and was the son of a Quaker 
weaver. He received his early education at a 


Quaker school in his native place, and, after 1781, 
in a lioarding-school kept by a relative in Kendal, 
of which three years later he and a brother became 
the proprietors. Here his love of mathematical and 
physical studies was first developed. He wrote 
several mathematical essays, and in 1787 com- 
menced a journal of meteorological observations, 
which he continued throughout his whole life, 
recording in all 200,000 observations. He collected 
butterflies, and gathered a great hortus siccus and 
herbarium. In 1793 he was appointed teacher of 
mathematics and the physical sciences in New Col- 
;er the removal of the college to 


lege, Manchester: after the removal of the college to 
York in 1799, he supported himself in Manchester 
by private tuition. In 1803 he lectured at the 
Royal Institution. His Meteorological Observations 
(1793), dealing largely with auroras, contained the 
germs of many of Ins future discoveries. In 1794 he 
first described the phenomena of colour-blindness, 
observed by him in his own case and that of his 
brother, and often called Daltonism. In 1808-10 
he published his New System of Chemical Philo- 
sophy , to which he added the first part of a second 
volume in 1827. In 1817 he was appointed presi- 
dent of the Manchester Philosophical Society. He 
was also a member of the Royal Society, and an 
associate of the Paris Academy, and of several 
other foreign societies. In 1833 he received a pen- 
sion of £150, afterwards raised to £300. In the 
same year Dalton’s friends and fellow-townsmen 
collected £2000, to raise a statue to his honour, 
which was executed by Ohantrey, and placed at 
the entrance of the Royal Institution in Man- 
chester. Oxford gave him its D.C.L., and Edin- 
burgh, LL.D. He was twice a vice-president of 
the British Association. In 1837 he had a shock 
of paralysis, and lie died, universally respected, 
at Manchester, July 27, 1844. His chief physical 
researches were on the constitution of mixed gases, 
on the force of steam, on the elasticity of vapours, 
and on the expansion of gases by heat. In 
chemistry, he distinguished himself by his develop- 
ment of the atomic theory, as also by his researches 
on the absorption of gases by water, on carbonic 
acid, carburetted hydrogen, &c. Dalton was un- 
questionably one of the greatest chemists that any 
country has produced. Profound, patient, and 
intuitive, he had precisely the faculties requisite 
for a great scientific discoverer. His atomic theory 
elevated chemistrv into a science. In his habits, 
Dalton was simple ; in manners, grave and re- 
served, but kindly, and distinguished by his truth- 
fulness and integrity of character. He ‘never 
found time ’ to marry. See the Lives of him by Dr 
Angus Smith (1836), Dr Henry (1854), and Lons- 
dale ( 1874) ; and the article Atomic Theory. 

Dalton-ill-Furncss, a town of Lancashire, 16 
miles \VN\V. of Lancaster, communicating with 
the sea by a canal (3J miles). It has extensive 
malting and ironworks ; and the mins of Furness 
Abbey (q.v.) are in the vicinity. Romney was a 
native. Top. ( 1861 ) 2812 ; ( 1881 ) 13,339. 

Daltonism* See Colour-blindness. 

Daly ell, or Dalzell, Thomas, a Scottish 
general famed for his zeal in the repression of the 
Covenanters, was bom about 1599, the son of 
Thomas Dalyell of Binns, Linlithgowshire. Enter- 
ing the army at an early age he was made a general 
major of foot by Charles II. in 1650 ; and excluded 
from Cromwell’s Act of Grace, he entered the 
service of Russia and distinguished himself in 
the wars against the Tartars and Turks. At the 
request of Charles II. he was permitted to return 
home, and in 1666 was appointed commander-in- 
chief in Scotland with the view’ of repressing the 
Covenanters. On 28th November he defeated them 
at Rullion Green, in the Pentlands, and, in Burnet’s 
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words, * acting Vhe Muscovite too grossly,’ made his 
name a byword of terror. A very devoted royalist, 
lie is said never to have shaved bis beard after the 
execution of Charles I. He died 23d August 1685. 
Dam. See Weir, Cofferdam. 

Damages* in Law, are the pecuniary repara- 
tion due for loss or injury sustained by one 
person through the fault or negligence of another. 
Where a sum ascertained in amount is due, the 
action is one not properly for damages, but of debt. 
But where the sum is not ascertained, as where an 
injury has been done to a man’s character or 
property, the action can in general only be for 
damages the amount of which the injured party 
estimates, and which is determined by the judgment 
of the court or verdict of a jury. When parties to 
a contract agree that if the contract be broken, a 
specified sum of money shall be paid, this sum is 
spoken of as liquidated damages, a sum agreed 
upon to save the trouble of ascertaining the actual 
damage done. Nominal damages are those given 
to a plaintiff who establishes his right, but has not 
shown that he has suffered actual loss. Exemplary 
or vindictive damages are given not only to com- 
pensate the injured party, but to punish the 
offender, as in actions for damages by fraud, 
seduction, and the like. Damages ultra are 
additional damages claimed by a plaintiff over and 
above those paid into court by a defendant. Every 
person is liable in damages for injuries caused by 
culpable neglect or ignorance. Professional persons 
are liable to make reparation of loss occasioned 
through their want of ordinary skill in their calling. 
Railway companies and steamboat owners are 
liable for injuries to person or property caused by 
the fault of themselves or their servants. The 
principal rules according to which damages are 
awarded are, that the damage is measured by the 
actual pecuniary loss, when ascertainable ; that the 
injury suffered must be the immediate consequence 
of the faulty act or omission; and that all the 
parties concerned in committing a wrong are liable 
each for the full amount of damages to the injured 
party. 

In the United States, the same general principles 
apply as in England. But the tendency of modern 
legislation, instead of restricting actions for damages 
to cases in which the restitution of property and 
the enforcement of rights are involved, is gradu- 
ally being extended to cases involving civil injury 
arising from criminal negligence. This has been 
made necessary from the great* powers granted 
corporations by law. Damages for the infringe- 
ment of patents and copyrights may by act of con- 
gress be double or treble the verdict of a jury, at 
the discretion of the court. See Costs, Liability. 

Daman, an outlying portion of the Punjab, 
extending along the right bank of the Indus, and 
as far back as the Suliman Mountains. 

Daman', a Portuguese settlement and port in 
the province of Gujarat, on the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, 100 miles N. of Bombay. The settlement 
consists of Daman proper (22 sq. m.), and the 
pargand of Nagar Havili (60 sq. in.), to the east. 
Pop. (1881) of the former, 21,622; of the latter, 
27,462, nearly all Hindus. The climate is generally 
healthy, the soil moist and fertile. The magnificent 
teak forests of Nagar Havili provide excellent 
timber for shipbuilding, for which Daman lias 
some celebrity. The port, guarded by two forts, 
stands at the mouth of the Daman-Ganga, a deep, 
navigable stream, with a bar at its mouth, 
while outside is an excellent roadstead. Although 
the Portuguese have held Nagar Havili since 
1780 only, Daman has been occupied by them 
since 1558. It formerly was noted /or its weaving 
and dyeing, and exported its own fabrics to the I 


coast of Afiica, besides large quantities of opium 
to China. The opium trade, however, has oeen 
stopped, and the chief industry, beyond the weaving 
of cotton cloth, and of bamboo mats and baskets, 
is now the deep-sea fishing, in which about 4500 
men are engaged. 

Daman. See Hyrax. 

Daman-i-Koh ( ‘ skirts of the hills ’ ), a tract 
of hilly country in Bengal, reserved for the Santals 
and other primitive races. Area, 1366 sq. m, ; 
pop. (1881) 353,413. 

Daill 'nr aland, a territory in the west of South 
Africa, between Namaqualand and Ovampoland 
proper, extending from the Atlantic to about 19° 
45' E. long. Behind the waterless coast region ( 100 
miles) rises a mountain district, with peaks over 
8500 feet above the sea ; and farther inland stretch 
wide prairies. “ The mountains are rich in minerals, 
especially copper ; vegetation is confined to their 
valleys, and to the prairie region, which in the 
north enjoys a fine rainfall. The produce of the 
interior consists of ivory, feathers, skins, &c. The 
Damaras, properly Herero, a Bantu (q.v.) stem, 
number about 80,000, of whom 50,000 live in the 
mountain district ; they are nomads, and own large 
flocks and herds. TheHawkoin, or Hill Damaras, 
in the north-east, however, who are a much lower 
type, now speak Hottentot. The only harbour in 
this part of the coast is Walvisch Bay (q.v.), which 
properly belongs to Namaqualand ; it was annexed 
to Cape Colony in 1884. In the same year the 
desert region along the coast was made a German 
protectorate. 

Damascening:* or Damaskening, is a name 
which is given (1) to the watered or striated 
structure seen in certain sword-blades and other 
weapons, and (2) to the ornamental incrustation 
with gold and silver of steel and iron surfaces. The 
term m both its applications originates from the city 
of Damascus, whence the crusaders brought into 
Europe swords and other weapons of remarkable 
strength, elasticity, and keenness of edge, the 
surfaces of which were beautifully striated with 
waved dark and light lines. The hilts of such 
weapons, and the whole surface of defensive armour 
from the same source were in many cases elabor- 
ately ornamented with inenisted gold, and hence 
one term came to be applied to the peculiar structure 
of the metal, and to its ornamental treatment. It 
is probable that even in the crusaders’ times the 
maxing of the so-called Damascus blades and the 
art of damascening were Persian, and to this day 
they remain characteristic of that country, the 
practice having spread thence eastward into India, 
while the Persians still supply the Turks on the 
west with their best and most highly ornamented 
weapons. The production of a watered or damas- 
cened surface is illustrated by the manufacture of 
‘Damascus twist’ barrels for sporting-guns. The 
metal for the barrels is prepared from rods of iron 
and steel, piled alternately and forged and welded 
together into a single solid rod of small section. 
Tliree of these composite rods are used in forming 
a ban-el. They are separately twisted in contrary 
directions till each has the appearance of a fine 
threaded screw, then they are welded together into 
a solid ribbon, which in its turn is spirally wound 
and welded by the edges till the requisite length 
and bore of barrel are formed. The result of the 
intertwisting of fine lamime of steel and iron is a 
beautifully damascened surface which shows itself 
when the barrel has been treated with acid. The 
inenistation of arms, armour, and other objects of 
steel and iron with gold, and more rarely with 
silver, is very extensively practised in the North- 
west Provinces of India, as well os in Persia. In 
India it is known as Kuft work or Knftgari. The 
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design to be worked out is undercut in the metal, 
into this the cold or silver wire is laid, and the 
scarp edge is beaten down with a hammer, thus 
securing the wire in its position. Another method 
consists in scratching the surface, and beating into 
the scratched lines the gold or silver srire, after 
which the whole surface is burnished to remove the 
incisions. 

Damascenus* See Joannes Damascenus. 

Damascus is the capital of Syria, and the 
largest town in Western Asia. It is called by the 
natives Dimashk es-Sham , or simply cs-Sham , the 
name which is generally applied to all Syria. The 
city stands lA mile from the mouth of the gorge, 
through which the Barada, the Chryson'hoas of the 
Greeks, forces its way into the plain ; and it is now 
connected with Beyrout on the Mediterranean by 
an excellent French road about 70 miles long. 
The plain of Damascus, 500 sq. m. in area, is 
dotted by over a hundred towns and villages. 
It is bounded on the north-west by the Anti- 
Libanus range, on the south by the Black 
Mountains, beyond which are the hills of Bashan, 
and on the east by the marshes of the plain. 
Damascus is situated on the western side of the 
great plain at an elevation of 2260 feet above the 
level of the sea, and immediately to the north-west 
of the city the Anti- Libanus rises to a height of 3840 
feet. This elevated part of the mountain, called 
Jebel Kasyiin, is crowned by the Kubbet en-Nasr 
(‘Dome of Victory’). From the base of this dome 
the best view of Damascus is obtained. Its ex- 
quisite beauty, as seen from the mountain, is 
greatly enhanced by contrast. Towards the west 
there are the bare chocolate Sahara and the storm- 
bleached, lime-streaked mountains. But the 
Barada, having forced its way through the moun- 
tain, spreads fan-like by seven rivers over the plain 
of Damascus, ‘and everything lives whither the 
river cometh.’ A beautiful green meadow, the joy 
of all orientals, extends almost from the mountain 
to the city ; gardens, in which all the trees of the 
forest and the field blend their many shades, extend 
for many a mile and hold the desert at bay. F rom 
out this* bower of soft green the city lifts to heaven 
its forest of minarets towering above pearly domes. 
The rivers of Damascus are the constant source of 
the city’s perennial existence. According to tradi- 
tion, Abraham on his westward march lingered by 
the crystal waters, and ruled the city in peace. 

The seven canals by which water is drawn off 
from the central Barada are called rivers. The 
most important on the right side is Nahar Abanias. 
This is the river Abana, and it flowed through the 
fashionable west-end suburb in the palmy days of 
Damascus. The most important canal on the left 
side of the Barada is Nahar Taura — the Pharpar of 
2 Kings, v. 12. Both rivers flowed through the 
residential parts of the city, and were largely used 
for bathing purposes. 

The appearance of Damascus as viewed from the 
mountain resembles a tennis- racquet. The handle, 
which lies in a south-westerly direction, is the 
Meid&n, a suburb which extends along the Mecca 
pilgrim-route for about a mile, and ends at the 
Bawabat Alla (‘Gate of God’). The other part is 
concentrated on the rivers, and is inclosed within 
ancient walls and encompassed by luxuriant gardens 
which seem to surge around and over the pearl- 
coloured city like a sea. At the western side of the 
city within the walls stands the citadel. It is a 
large quadrangular structure about 300 yards long 
ana 250 wide, with projecting towers, and surrounded 
by a moat. It was erected in 1219 by Melik-el- 
Ashraf, and has a massive appearance, but it is a 
good deal dilapidated. The palace stands outside 
the walls west of the citadel, and about 400 


yards east of the citadel the Great #Mosque towers 
above the city. The Mosque was erected by 
Walid ’Abd-el-Melik at the beginning of the 8th 
century on the site of the church of St John, just 
as that church had been erected by Arcadius about 
the beginning of the 5th century on the site of a 
pagan temple, which probably occupied the site of 
the ancient Beit Rimmon. 'Hie church was con- 
structed from the splendid material of ancient 
temples, and the mosque is made up of the materials 
of ancient churches. The old walls and many of 
the columns of the church are still in position, and 
on a portal, older than Mohammedan or Christian 
times, is carved a cross, followed by the 13th verse 
of the 145th Psalm in Greek, from the Septuagint, 
with the abbreviation Xe added. The mosque is 
adorned by three minarets, one of which, called the 
minaret of Jesus, rises to a height of 250 feet, and 
on this minaret, according to Mohammedan tradi- 
tion, Jesus will appear when he comes to judge the 
world. Near to the pulpit there is a riclily gilded 
dome, beneath which the head of John the Baptist 
is said to rest, tand in the court there is another 
dome which contains precious fragments of Kufic, 
Syriac, and other manuscripts. Damascus con- 
tains 70 other mosques, and more than 150 chapels 
for prayer and instruction. The churches and 
synagogues have no architectural pretensions, and 
their internal decorations are gorgeous but tawdry. 
The tomb of Niir ed-Din is one of the ornaments 
of the city, and the walls of the best baths are 
decorated with beautiful Kishahi tiles, and^the 
floors with parian marble. The public cafts, though 
picturesque when lighted up, are dirty and sodden. 

The religious communities occupy different 
quarters of Damascus. The Jewish quarter ( Harat - 
el-Yahmd ) lies to the south of the ‘street called 
Straight,’ which runs east and west for about a 
mile, with Homan gateways at either end. The 
course of the Via Recta can be traced by the 
columns in situ . The Christian quarter ( Harat-en • 
Nasara ) lies north of the street called Straight in 
the eastern part of the city, and the remainder of 
the city is occupied by Mohammedans. It is 
spoken of as llamt-el-Islam . The Christians are 
superior in physique, in education, in enterprise, 
in skill, in industry to their Mohammedan neigh- 
bouis. 

The different industries are also carried on in 
separate quarters. There is the silversmiths’ 
bazaar, where rough but very effective personal 
ornaments are made ; the saddlers’ bazaar, where 
scarlet saddles and horse -trappings are gaily 
decorated with gold and silver thread ; the shoe- 
makers’ bazaar, where red and yellow slippers of 
gondola-form and gorgeous top-boots arc made ; 
the Greek bazaar, where imitation 'Damascus 
blades ’ and ‘ antiques ’ newly made are offered to 
the unwary. The l>ook bazaar ( the Paternoster How 
of the East), the cloth bazaar, the seed bazaar, the 
silk bazaar, and all the other trades and commodities, 
have their distinct locations. The narrow and 
badly paved streets of Damascus are dusty in 
summer and muddy in winter. On either side are 
the rows of arched niches which are the shops of 
the place. Each shopkeeper sits cross-legged in 
his dukhan , with his spices or Manchester goods 
piled up around him, awaiting customers, wdiom lie 
serves with great stateliness of manner. Behind 
the mud wSls and mean entrances there are 
splendid houses in Damascus. On entering, one is 
dazzled by the barbaric grandeur— white marble 
pavements, tesselated with coloured stone ; snowy 
fountains where the constant music of falling 
water mingles with the cooing of doves from their 
nests in the lemon- trees or trellised vines ; walls 
frescoed and decorated with mosaics and Persian 
tiles, and slabs inlaid with coloured pastes and 
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precious stone^; arabesque ceilings set with 
Venetian mirrors, and adorned with blue and 
purple and gold— all that oriental art and lavish 1 
expenditure can do has been done to attract and 
charm the eye. 

Great and steady progress is being made in 
Damascus in education, especially by the Christians; 
but the Jews and Mohammedans are also awaking 
to the necessity of a higher standard of civilisation. 
For many years the Irish Presbyterians have con- 
ducted successful educational establishments in the 
city and neighbouring villages as auxiliary to their 
mission work. The British Syrian schools have 
also an establishment, and the London Jews’ 
Society. 

One of the sights of Damascus is the Haj (q.v.). 
When it is starting for Mecca the whole city turns 
out to see the procession. For miles around there 
is a surging sea of human beings, dressed in the 
brightest and most striking colours. Circassians 
and Afghans, Kurds and Kalmuks, Turkomans and 
Tekkes, Bedawin from the desert, and shepherds 
from the steppes, and all the heterogeneous tribes 
and peoples of the East, are represented in that 
brilliant procession. Damascus is also one of the 
meeting- places between the East and West. 
Enormous caravans of camels pass to and fro 
between Bagdad and Damascus, exchanging the 
dates and tobacco and spices and carpets of the 
East for the produce of the looms and workshops 
of Europe. The chief exports are grain, flour, 
native cotton and silk manufactures, wool, apricot 
paste and stones, raisins, and liquorice- root ; the 
imports include textiles, indigo, tobacco, coffee, 
sugar, and leather. In 1887 the total exports were 
valued at £341,294, and the imports at £398,423, 
more, than half of the latter being British. In 
1889 gas and tramways were introduced into the 
city. Pop. about 150,000, of whom 20,000 are 
Christians of various sects (32,000 before the great 
massacre of July 1860); 6000 are Jews; and the 
remainder Mohammedans. 


Damask* This name, long given to certain 
fabrics with ornamental patterns, appears to have 
originated through Damascus having become, as 
early as the 12th century, so celebrated for its 
figured silks that they were sought for everywhere. 
The term damask is now applied to stuffs made for 
table-covers, window curtains, and furniture cover- 
ings, with floral, scroll, heraldic, or partly geo- 
metrical patterns woven in the loom, out not to 
printed designs. There are silk, woollen, linen, 
and cotton damasks. Some are of two materials, 
usually dyed of different colours* such as silk and 
linen, or silk and wool, while many old damasks 
are oi silk and gold. There are other figured 
textiles more or less resembling damask, such as 
Brocade ( q. v. ) and figured Velvet ( q. v. ), but on these 
the pattern is generally, at least slightly, raised, 
while in damask the surface is flat, and the pattern is 
distinct on both sides of the cloth. The structure of 
damask, like diaper, is merely a variety of twilling. 
It is by the order in which the warp threads are 
raised and depressed for the interweaving with the 
weft that the pattern is produced ; the weft, as a 
rule, intersecting the warp from every fourth up to 
every eighth thread. This is accomplished by a 
Jacquard apparatus attached to the loom. The 
pattern is first painted on a specially prepared 
paper, and then 4 read off’ and perforated on cards 
by a cutting machine made for the purpose, each 
card being made to control the arrangement for 
one shot or weft thread. These cards, which may 
be from 200 to 2000 in number, are laced into 
an ^ endless chain, and made to revolve on a 
cylinder forming part of the apparatus. The 
holes in the cards correspond to a certain number of 
cross * needles, * into which are looped upright wires 


terminating in hooks for lifting the warp threads* ■ 
The mechanism for raising such of these wires, 
with them the warp threads as are reqpirecljor 
each throw of the shuttle, is. explained ttapfc 
Jacquard-loom. It requires four Jacqnam*t 
machines complete some patterns of damask* 
and a greater number if the design is exceptionally 
elaborate. , v 

Table-linen damask is perhaps the kind most . 
largely made. In Great Britain, the principal seats 
of this manufacture are Dunfermline in Scotland, 
Belfast in Ireland, and Barnsley in Yorkshire. At 
some of the linen damask mills in England and 
Scotland, coloured union damask, of wool and linen, 
is also made on a large scale. Cotton damasks, 
both dyed and undyed, are woven extensively at 
Manchester and its neighbourhood, as well as at 
Glasgow and Paisley. The mills where all-wool 
damasks are chiefly - manufactured are situated 
at or near Halifax and Bradford, where a new 
kind, consisting of mohair, or of mohair and silk, 
lias been recently fabricated. Silk damasks are 
principally made in the neighbourhood of London. 
Since 1860, largely through the labours of Dr 
Bock of Aix-la-Cliapelle, one or two very interest- 
ing collections of European damasks and other 
figured stuffs, ranging in date from the 13th to 
the 16th century, have been made. A catalogue 
with sonic illustrations of the specimens in the 
j South Kensington Museum was prepared some 
years ago by the Rev. Dr Daniel Rock. Since 
then some remarkable examples have been added, 
and the authorities of that institution are now 
publishing large coloured illustrations of these. 
The original pieces, even though many of them are 
much faded, give a vivid idea of the beauty of 
the products of the looms of Sicily, of Florence, 
Venice, Lucca, and Genoa, and of some Spanish 
towns, during the middle ages. The materials of 
which they are made are silk alone, silk and gold, 
silk and linen, and' silk ami cotton. When flowers 
or animals are represented on these damasks, they 
are conventionally, not realistically, treated, and 
the designs of most of them are so appropriate and 
effective, that even the chromolithographs of them 
are of great value not only to the textile designer, 
but to students of every branch of decorative art. 

Damasus, the name of two popes of Rome. — 
DAMASU8 I. was born in 306, probably at Rome, 
became archdeacon of the Roman Church in 355, 
and pope in 360. . The party of Ursinus, the rival 
of Damasus, were overpowered after a sanguinary 
struggle of three days in the streets of Rome, anti 
afterwards in the Basilica Liberiana (S. Maria 
Maggiore ), from which 137 corpses were earned out 
in one day, the 25th October 366. The Emperor 
Valentinian I. decitled in favour of Damasus, and 
twelve years later, the schism still continuing, an 
edict of Gratian (378) made him the judge in the 
case of all the clergy of the hostile party who still 
lived in Rome. He was a zealous opponent of 
the Arums, and condemned the Illyrian bishops 
Ursacius and Valens at a synod which he held 
at Rome in 368, and Auxentius, Bishop of Milan, 
at a second synod there in 370. Damasus induced 
his friend Jerome to undertake the revision of the 
Italia (in 383 and 384), which led him to the pre- 
paration of the Vulgate version ; and he did much 
tor the preservation and adornment of the Roman 
catacombs. He died in 384, and was canonised. 
His festival falls on the 11th December. The 
writings of Damasus, which are chiefly letters and 
epigrams, were published at Rome in 1638 (new 
editions, Rome, 1754, and Paris, 1840). See Langen, 
Gcschichte der roniischen Kirche ( vol. i. Bonn, 1881 ), 
and Rade, Damasus Bischof von Bom ( Freiburg, 
1882).— Damasus II., previously Poppo, Bishop of 
Brixen, was elected pope in 1048, through the influ- 
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enceof the Emmror Henry III., and died twenty- 
i three days After his action. 

l ibnla^ or Dambul, a vast Buddhist rock* 
tfcliijple in Gey Ion „ 40 miles N. of Kandy, con- 
titfnmg, among a profusion of carvings, figures of 
Buddha of extraordinary magnitude, bdfe Ceylon, 
Dame (Lat. domina, ‘a mistress*), a title of 
honour which long distinguished high-born ladies 
from the wives of citizens and of the commonalty 
in general, and which still is the accurate title of a 
knight’s wife (see also Baronet). In the age of 
chivalry, it was customary even for a queen to 
be so called by her chosen knight ( ‘ the dame 
of liis heart, of his thoughts,* &c . ). In conse* 

shown towards 


of liis heart, of his thoughts,* &c.). In conse- 
quence of the greater courtesy shown towards 
women of higher rank, arose tile custom of pre- 
fixing the word ma to dame , as a special proof of 
veneration and homage. Hence, too, the Virgin- 
mother was called in France Notre Dame ( ‘ Our 
Lady ’, as if no single Christian could exclusively 
claim the privilege of serving her with the homage 
of his heart ). The daughters of the king of France, 
as soon as they came into the world, were called 
Madame ; and this was also the sole title of the 
wife of the king’s eldest brother. In England, the 
word Dame, though not much used, is now applied 
to married women of all classes ; but has recently 
acquired a special significance in connection with 
the Primrose League (q.v.). It is also applied 
specially to the mistress of a small elementary 
school, especially if elderly and ignorant. Madame 
is shortened into Madam, a usual term of address 
for ladies in general, but still also a won} of honour, 
applicable, in particular cases, to majesty itself. 
Tli us Tennyson in dedicating his poems to Queen 
Victoria, speaks as a chivalrous troubadour might 
have done — 

Take, Madam, this poor book of song. 

Dame’s Violet ( Ilesperis ), a genus of Crnci- 
fera?, closely allied to stock and wallflower ; natives 

chiefly of the 
^ middle and south 

of Europe, and 
rgSgXgL temperate Asia. 

One only, the 
xEjgL Common Dame’s 

Violet or Rocket 
( H . matronalis ), 
occurs wild in 
Britain as a gar- 
afc den escape. The 

usually lilac- 
coloured flowers 
are scentless by 
day, but very 
fragrant at night, 
I on which account 

this plant is eul- 
Wtmi — tivated in flower- 


pots by German 
ladies. The cus- 


ladies. The cus- 
\ tom appears to 

f ^ have been an old 

English one also, 
j ana from it the 
plant deiives its 
Y technical name. 

The Night* 
^ ^ scented Rocket 

Common Dame’s Violet ( Hesp&'is ( //; tristis ) is also 
matronal is). a f aV ourite flower 

in Germany. 

There are many florist’s varieties ranging on eac h 
side of the familiar lilac tint to purple or white, 
often also variegated, and single or double. 

Damlani, Pietro, a great Italian ecclesiastic 
of the 11th century, was born in 1007 at Ravenna, 


herded swine in his boyhood, but 
ing and devotion to the interests a 
be cardinal and Bishop of Ostia- (1 
ported? with vigour the 
Hildebrand (afterwards uregory vii.h 
sharing his arrogance and ambition, aha was em- 
ployee! in many important missions. He died at 
Faenza in 1072. His letters, speeches, and other 
writings were collected by Cardinal Cajetan, and 
often reprinted (best ed. 4 vols. Ven. 1743). See 
the Life oy Neukirch (Gtttt. 1875). 

DamiannSy St. See Cosmas. 

Damien, Father, a young Belgian priest who 
in 1873 devoted himself to the awful duties # 
spiritual guido to the lepers confined to the Hawaian . 
island of Molokai. Sent on a mission to Honolulu, 
where he heard from the bishop the neglected state 
of the lepers, some 700 or 800 in number, who lived 
on that small island, he volunteered to establish 
himself amongst them ; and from 1877 onwards 
became physician of their souls and bodies, their 
magistrate, teacher, carpenter, gardener, cook, and 
even gravedigger at need. For long he worked on 
single-handed at his noble labours, but was ulti- 
mately joined by another priest. For twelve years 
lie escaped all contagion of the fatal disease, though 
in constant contact with the sick and dying ; but 
in 1885 the snaladv appeared in him, and though 
his doom was sealed, lie continued unabated his 
heroic labours. His family name was Damien de 
Veuster. His story is alluded to in Fronde’s Oceana, 

Damiens, Robert Francois, the would-be 
murderer of Louis XV., was ’ born in 1714 near 
Arras. Already known in his youth as Robert le 
Diable , lie was by turns a soldier and a servant in 
Paris ; in 1756 he was forced for a robbeiy to 
flee to Belgium, but ventured to return to Paris 
alxnit the end of the year. Already be bad formed 
the plan to murder the king, either, as he him- 
self alleged, on account of liis conduct towards 
the parliament, or liecause, as was generally 
asserted, he was instigated l>y the Jesuits. On 
4th January 1757 he went to Versailles, next day 
followed the king and his courtiers about every- 
where, and about six o’clock at night, when the 
king was entering his carriage to leave Trianon, 
managed to stab him. Damiens was seized before 
he could finish the deed, and was nearly three 
months later adjudged by the parliament to a 
horrible death. The hand which had attempted 
the murder was burned at a slow fire ; the fleshy 
parts of his body were then tom oft’ by pincers, 
and melted resin and oil poured into the wounds ; 
finally, he was torn to pieces by four horses. The 
fragments of his body were burned, the house in 
which he was born pulled down, ancl his family 
banished from France for ever. 

Damietta (Arab. Dimyat ), a town of Lower 
Egypt, situated on the right bank of the chief 
eastern mouth of the Nile, about 8 miles from its 
mouth in the Mediterranean. It is irregularly but 
well built, and has some handsome mosques and 
marble baths, and of course several bazaars. Its 
commerce has been much injured by the prosperity 
of Alexandria, but it still carries on a considerable 
trade in exporting rice, fish (from Lake Menzala), 
coffee, and dates : and imports charcoal, soap, and 
manufactured goods. It is the terminus of a branch- 
railway from Cairo. The cambric {kasab) known 
as dimity received its name from Damietta, where it 
was first manufactured, but it is so no longer ( Lane- 
Poole, A rt of the Saracens), and the leather- work 
for which it was famous has also declined. A bar 
at the mouth of the river prevents vessels of more 
than fifty or sixty tons burden from ascending to 
the city. Pop. about 30,000. The existing town 
was erected after 1251, but, prior to that, a city of 
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the same name ( more anciently Tamidtlris ) stood 
more to the south. It was strongly fortified by the 
Saracens, and formed on that side the bulwark of 
Egypt against the early crusaders, who, however, 
succeeded in capturing it more than once. It was 
razed, and rebuilt farther inland on the site it now 
occupies, by the Mamluk sultan Beybars. 

Dammar, or Dammar Pine ( Agathis , Dam- 
mara ), a genus of Conifero, of the family Ar&u- 
cariince, distinguished from Araucaria by its later* 
ally winged seeds not being adherent to the 
carpellary leaf. There are four species, all oriental 

or Australasian, of 


# which the most 

Vlyjf L familiar is A. {Dam- 

mam) orientals or 

mountain regions oi 

' r '/ pelago, Borneo, and 

the Philippines, a 
l°fty tree with stout, 
leathery, lanceolate 
leaves. Tlie timber 
is light, but the tree 
/ is chiefly valuable 

abundance of resin, 

obtained in quantity 
from incisions which 
vHMlBKV are best made in 

the large knot-like 
^ prominences of the 

Tr lower part of the 

stem and the root, 
but which naturally 

„ , . „ exudes so freely as 

Branch of Dammar Pine. t0 form large lumps 

underground, and 
foot-long icicles or stalactite-like masses hanging 
from the branches. According to Miguel it even 
drips from the branches in Sumatra in such quantity 
as often to form incrustations and rock -like masses 
on the banks of streams. At first semifluid and of 
pleasant balsamic odour, it soon hardens into an 
inodorous transparent mass, of no great hardness, 
but of glossy appearance and concnoidal fracture. 
It is soluble in cold ether, and at all temperatures 
in ethereal and fatty oils ; but not entirely in 
boiling alcohol. It is of great value in the pre- 
paration of transparent and rapidly drying var- 
nishes. The name signifies in Malay, ‘light.* 
The Kauri Pine (q.v.) of New Zealand is A. aus- 
tralis. D. ovata at New Caledonia has also similar 
properties. 

The same name is applied in commerce to the 
resin of other and unrelated trees. Thus the 
dammar of shipyards is derived from a species of 
Canarium, .an Amyridaceous tree, while Black 
Dammar is a kind of pitch derived from the allied 
Marignia. Shorea robusta , a diptevaceous tree, 
yields pitch and resin used in Indian dockyards, 
and sometimes also called dammar. Dammar is 
also occasionally confused with kinds of copal ; thus 
the resin of Vateria indica ( Dipteracere ) is some- 
times known as Dammar or Piny Dammar. It is 
the source of the Piny Varnish of India. See 
Copal. 

Damnatory Clauses. See Athanasian 
Creed. 

Damocles, one of the courtiers and flatterers 
of the elder Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse. Cicero 
tells how Damocles, having extolled in the highest 
terms the grandeur and happiness of royalty, was 
reproved by Dionysius in a singular manner. The 
sycophant was seated at a table, richly spread and 


surrounded bv all the furniture of royalty, but in 
the midst of his luxurious banquet, on looking 
upwards, he saw a keen-edged sword suspended 
over his head by a single horse-hair — a sight that 
at once altered his views of the felicity of kings. 

Dam O (fur, a river of Bengal, rises in the Chutia 
Nagpur watershed, and after a south-easterly course 
of Si miles, enters the Hoogly from the right. 
The valley of the Damodar abounds in coalman# . 
iron; and some 40,000 tons of coal are brought^ 
down yearly in native boats, strengthened to resist/ 
'the strain caused by frequent grounding on sand- 
banks. ' < 

Damohf a town of India, in the Jabalpur 
division of the Central Provinces, 60 miles E. of 
Sdgar, with 8666 inhabitants.— The distnet of 
Damoh has an area of 2799 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 312,957. 

Damon and Pythias (more correctly Phin- 
tias), two noble Pythagoreans of Syracuse, remem- 
bered as the models of faithful friendship. Pythias 
having been condemned to death by the elder 
Dionysius, the tyrant of Syracuse, liegged to be 
allowed to go home, for the purpose of arranging 
his domestic affairs, Damon pledging his own life 
for the reappearance of his friend at the time 
appointed for his doom. Dionysius consented, and 
Pythias returned just in time to save Damon from 
death. Struck by so noble an example of mutual 
affection, the tyrant pardoned Pythias, and desired 
to be admitted into their sacred fellowship. 

Damper, a door or valve which , m by sliding, 
rising and falling, tunring on a binge, or other- 
wise, diminishes the aperture of a chimney or air- 
flue ; this lessens the quantity of air that can pass 
through a furnace or other fire, and thus * damps * 
or checks the combustion.— The damper of a piano- 
forte is that part of the mechanism which, after a 
key is struck, and the finger is lifted up from the 
key, immediately checks or stops the vibration of 
the string (see Piano). — Damper is also the name 
given in Australia to a simple kind of unleavened 
bread formed of wheat-flour. It is made while 
travelling in the bush, and baked among the ashes 
of a fire often kindled for the purpose. 

Dampler, the name of several places in Aus- 
tralasia : ( 1 ) Dai n pier Archipelago, a cluster of about 
twenty small rocky islands off the NW. coast of 
Australia, in 21° S. lat., and 117° E. long., divided 
by the Mermaid Strait in two groups; in the 
eastern is Rosemary, the largest island.— (2) Dam- 
pier Island, off the NE. coast of New Guinea, with 
a volcano about 5250 feet high. — (3) Dam pier’s 
Land, a peninsula of Western Australia, fertile and 
well watered, lying between King Sound and the 
Indian Ocean.— (4) Dampier Strait, between New 
Guinea and the archipelago of New Britain, form- 
ing, with Goschen Strait to the SE., the shortest 
route from Eastern Australia to China by some 300 
miles.— (5) Dampier Strait, separating the island of 
Way giou from the NW. extremity of New Guinea, 
the safest and easiest passage between the Indian 
and Pacific oceans. 


Dampier. William, a celebrated English 
navigator and hydrographer, was bom near Yeovil 
in Somersetshire in 1652. He went early to sea, 
saw much hard service, and gained a great know- 


After spending a few years among the lawless log- 
wood-cutters on the coast of Yucatan, where honest 
trade was pleasantly varied with private piracy, he 
joined in 1679 a regular party of buccaneers who 
crossed the Isthmus of Darien, sacked Santa Marta, 
and ravaged the coast as far south as the island of 
Juan Fernandez. In 1683 he engaged in another 
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buccaneering expedition, in which he coasted along 
the shores of Chili, Pern, and Mexico, sailing 
thence across the Pacific, and touching at the 
Philippine Islands, China, and New Holland. Put 
ashore on Nicobar Islands, May 1688, after a 
dispute with his comrades, he made hfl way by 
sheer seamanship in a native canoe to Atcheen, ana 
after two years^ trading in the neighbouring seas, 
made hie way to England (1691), where he pub* 
Hi hM his vigorous and interesting * Voyage tomd, 
1 Me World (1697). He was afterwards ^deputed by 
government to conduct a voyage of discovery to the 
South Seas, in which he explored the west and 
north-west coasts of Australia, also the coasts of 
New Guinea and New Britain, giving his name to 
the Dampier Archipelago and Strait. On the 
return voyage his vessel was wrecked off Ascension, 
and Dampier with his crew lived on turtles and 
goats on that island for over two months, until 
relieved. The old buccaneer was more skilful as a 
pilot than successful as a commander, and his over- 
bearing cruelty to his lieutenant led to himself 
being court- martialled. Yet soon after he was 
again appointed to the command of two vessels in 
a privateering expedition to the South Seas. He was 
as unfortunate as before. According to an account 
published by Fummell, one of his sailors, Dampier 
was guilty not merely of drunkenness and brutality, 
hut even of cowardice, which at least is hard to 
believe of an old buccaneer. The master of one of 
his two vessels was that Alexander Selkirk who 
was marooned at Juan Fernandez, and was yet to 
be made immortal as Robinson Crusoe. Dainpier 
returned home at the close of 1707, poor and broken, 
nor did his angry Vindication re-establish his 
reputation. Next year lie sailed again to the 
South Seas as pilot to a privateer, which rescued 
Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a prosperous 
voyage. Dampier died in London early in March 
1715. 

Damping Off, in Horticulture, the death of 
plants from excess of moisture in the soil and 
atmosphere. Young seedlings in stoves and hot- 
beds are particularly liable to it. Although the 
cause is sufficiently obvious, prevention is not 
always easy ; not only because some plants are 
very sensitive as to moisture, hut also because the 
necessity of keeping sashes closed on account of 
temperature often stands in the way of the ventila- 
tion which would otherwise be desirable, and it is 
when a moist atmosphere stagnates around them, 
and the temperature is not very low, that plants 
are most liable to damp off. 

Damson, a rather small oval-fruited variety of 
the common plum, much esteemed for preserving, 
and not wholly unfit for dessert. The tree glows 
to a considerable height, bnt has a bushy, sloe-like 
appearance It is extremely fruitful. There are 
many sub- varieties, with fruit of different colours, 
dark purple, bluish, black, yellow, &c. Damsons 
, are produced in great quantities in some parts of 
! England. Damson pies and damson cheese — made 
| somewhat in the manner of fig-cake— are well 
I known. The name is a corruption of Damascene , 

! from Damascus.— 1 The Mountain Damson or Bitter 
Damson of the West Indies is the Simaruba (q.v.). 

Dana, Charles Anderson, an American man 
of letters, was bom at Hinsdale, New Hampshire, 
8th August 1819, spent two years at Harvard, 
and was a member of the Brook Farm (q.v.) com- 
munity. From 1848 to 1862 he was the managing 
editor of the New York Tribune , which he was 
largely instrumental in making the leading organ 
of the party opposed to the extension of slavery to 
new territories ; and from 1863 to the close of the 
war he was assistant-secretary of war. In 1867 he 
founded the New York Sun, and commenced the 


successful management of that journal on demo- 
cratic lines. He has published several translations 
and anthologies, collaborated in a Life of Grant 
(1868), and, along with George Ripley, who had 
been an associate at Brook Farm, planned and 
edited the New American Cyclopcedia ( 1857-63 )» 
and its revised edition, the American Cyclopasdia 
( 1873-76), both in 16 vols. See ENCYCLOPAEDIA, - 
Dana, James Dwight, an American minefalo* 
gist and geologist, was bom at Utica, New York,* 
12th February 1813. He graduated at Yale College 
in 1$33, and was sent out in 1838 as a scientific 
observer in the United States exploring expedition, 
under Wilkes, visiting the Antarctic and Pacific.* 
During the course of this expedition Dana’s ship 
was wrecked. He was afterwards associated with 
his father-in-law, the elder Silliman, in the editor- 
ship of the American Journal of Science/ In 1846 
he was elected professor of Natural History and 
Geology in Yale College. Among his works are a 
System of Mineralogy ( 1837), a manual of Mineral- 
ogy (1848), two treatises on Corals, a Text-book of 
Geology (1864), and many highly valued reports on 
geological, mineralogical, and zoological subjects. 
His principal text-books have been repeatedly en- 
larged and revised. Dr Dana’s labours nave gained 
him world-wide distinction, and he has been elected 
to membership in most of the prominent scientific 
societies of Europe and America. 

Dana, Richard Henry, an American poet 
and prose writer, was bora at Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 15th November 1787. He was educated 
at Harvard College, and was admitted to the bar 
at Boston in 1811. In 1818 he became associate 
editor of the North American Review , to which he 
contributed largely. Some of his poems, such as 
The Dying Raven (1821 ), and The Buccaneer ( 1827), 
were warmly praised by critics on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The American public, however, received 
them coldly, partly because it was not at that 
time educated up to the standard of Dana’s work, 
hut chiefly because that work, with all its literary 
merits, such as learning, neatness of execution, and 
precision in verbal expression, lacked the elements 
which most appeal to the popular feelings. Dana’s 
l>est literary work was done m the field of criticism. 
His abilities as a critic were very decided ; and 
though many of his best efforts were not duly appre- 
ciated in his day, they did much to educate ana ele- 
vate the literary taste of New England. A collec- 
tion of his prose and verse appeared in 1833. He 
was for a time in 1821-22 connected with The Idle 
j Man , a meritorious though ill-supported literary 

S riodical. He died at Boston, 2d February 1879. — 
is son, Richard H. Dana, author and lawyer, 
was born 1st August 1815, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1837. During an interval in his collegi- 
ate career, occasioned m part by a troublesome 
affection of the eyes, he shipped as a common 
sailor, and made a voyage to California and back. 
This voyage he described in Two Years before the 
Mast (1840), the best book of the kind in the 
language ; in 1840 he was admitted to the Massa- 
chusetts bar. As a lawyer he attained great dis- 
tinction, especially in the department of maritime 
law. Among his works are The Seaman's Friend 
(1841) and To Cuba and Back (1859). He also 

S u Wished an edition of Wheaton’s International 
,aiv , and was prominent as a Free-soiler and Re- 
publican politician. In 1879 he was nominated to 
the position of minister to England, hut after a 
long contest the senate failed to confirm the 
appointment. He died in Rome, 7th January 1882. 

Dana?' the daughter of Acrisius, king of Argos, 
himself the great-grandson of Danaus. An oracle 
had announced that she would one day give birth 
to a son, who should kill his grandfather. Acrisius, 
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for safety’s save, shut her up in a dungeon, where, 
nevertheless, she was visited by Zeus in a shower 
of "old, and so became the mother of Perseus. 
Acrisius next put both the mother and child into a 
chest, and exposed them on the sea. The cheat, 
however, drifted ashore on the island of Seriphos, 
and I)anae and her child were saved. She remained 
in the island until Perseus (<pv.) had grown up and 
become a hero famous for Ins exploits ; afterwards 
she accompanied him to Argos. On his arrival, 
Acrisius fled, but was subsequently slain accident- 
ally by Perseus at Larissa. 

Dan&kil (singular Dankali ), the Arabic and 
now general name for the numerous nomad and 
fisher tribes inhabiting the co 4 ast of north-east 
Africa, from Massowah south to Tajurrah Bay, 
and from there south-west to Slioa. They bolong 
to the Ethiopia Hamites, and are well built and 
slender, with features indicating an intermixture 
of Arab blood. In a country of waterless plains, 
they are generally nomads, living partly by caravan 
traffic and the sfave-tracle, but mostly on the milk 
of their flocks. For the language, see Isenberg’s 
Vocabulary (Lond. 1840) ; see also Scaramucci and 
Giglioli, Notizie sui Danackili ( 1884). 

Daiinlls, in Greek Mythology, the son of Belus 
and twin-brother of /Egyptus, originally ruler of 
Liliv a. Fearing his brother, he fled to Argos, with 
his fifty daughters, the Panaides, and here he was 
chosen king, in place of Gelanor. The fifty sons of 
J£gyntus followed him, and under the pretence of 
| friendship, sought the hand of his daughters in 
marriage. Danaus consented, but on tTie bridal 
night he gave his daughters each a dagger, and 
urged them to murder their bridegrooms in revenge 
for the treatment he had received from /Kgyptus. 
All did so, except one, Hypernmestra, who allowed 
her husband, Lynceus, to escape. The poets tell 
how in the untfer* world the Panaides were com- 
pelled, as a punishment for their crimes, to pour 
water for ever into a vessel full of holes. From 
Danaus, the Argives were called Danai. 

Danbury, one of the capitals of Fairfield 
county, Connecticut, 69 miles NNE. of New York ; 
has a sewing-machine factory, and over a dozen 
manufactories of hats, employing a capital of 
$1,500,000. Pop, (1880) about 8000; of the town- 
ship, 11,666. 

Dauby, Francis, A.R.A., landscape-painter, 
was born near Wexford, Ireland, 16th November 
1793. In 1812 he began to exhibit in Dublin ; in 
1813, with O’Connor and George Petrie, after- 
wards president of the Hibernian Academy, he 
started for London, but at Bristol the means of 
the party were exhausted, and Danby resolved 
to settle in that city, where he resided till 1824. 
His ‘ Upas Tree,’ a large and impressive work, now 
in the South Kensington Museum, was exhibited 
in the British Institution ( 1820) ; his * Disappointed 
Love,’ in the Academy ( 1821 ), as also his ‘ Delivery 
of the Israelites out of Egypt’ (1825), widen 
gained him his election as an associate. In 1828 
his ‘ Opening of the Sixth Seal’ won a premium 
of £200 at the British Institution ; in the follow- 
ing year two other important subjects from the 
Apocalypse appeared in the Academy. At this 
time a disagreement arose between the artist and 
the Academy, which, along with other reasons, 
led to his leaving England. For eleven years lie 
resided on the Continent, mainly in Switzerland, 
painting little, and amusing himself with boating. 
On his return to England, he took up his resi- 
dence at Exmouth, and contributed very regularly 
to the Academy till his death on 9th February 
1861. His * Fisherman’s House, Sunset* (1846), is 
now in the National Gallery. His works, of which 
several have been engraved, are distinguished by 


imagination and poetic feeling. His three sons, 
John, Thomas, and James Francis, were all land- 
scape-painters. The last named was bom at 
Bristol in 1816, and died in London, 22d October 
1875. 

DunbV, Lord. See Leeds, Duke of. 

Dance, George (1700-68), architect, designed 
the Mansion House (1739) and many other London 
buildings. — His son, George Dance, the younger 
(1741-1825), rebuilt Newgate (1770-83), and was 
one of the original Itoyal Academicians. 

DailCC Of Death ( Lat. Chorea Machabceorum , 
Fr. La Danse Macabre ), a name given to a certain , 
class of allegorical representations, illustrative of ; 
the universal power or death, and dating from the ! 
14th century. When the introduction of Christi- 
anity first banished the ancient Germanic conception 
of a future state, a new description of death-myth- 
ology arose, partly out of biblical sources, partly out 
of the popular character itself, wherein the Last 
Enemy was represented under simple and majestic 
images, such as that of a husbandman watering 
the ground with blood, ploughing it with swords, 
sowing it with corpses, rooting out weeds, plucking 
up flowers, or felling trees ; or of a monarch assem- 
bling his armies, making war, taking prisoners, 
inviting his subjects to a festival, or citing them 
to judgment. But with a gradual change in 
national manners came a change in the mode of 
treating the subject, and it was associated with 
everyday images, such as the confessional, chess- 
playing, and above all, with the adjuncts of a 
festival — viz. music and dancing. This tendency 
to familiarise the theme increased during the con- 
fusion and turmoil of the 14th century, when the 
national mind alternated between fits of devotion 
and license, or blended both elements in satire and 
humour. Such a mood as this naturally occupied 
itself with personifying Death, and adopted by 
preference the most startling and grotesque images 
it could find — that of a musician playing to dancing- 
men, or a dancer leading them on ; and as the dance 
and the drama were then intimately connected, 
and employed on religious occasions, this particular 
idea soon assumed a dramatic form. 

This drama was most simply constructed, consist- 
ing of short dialogues between Death and four-aml- 
twenty or more followers, and was undoubtedly 
enacted in or near churches by religious orders in 
Germany during the 14th century, and at a rather 
later period in France. It would appear that the 
seven brothers, whose martyrdom is recorded in the 
7th chapter of the 2d Book of Maccabees, either 
played an important part in the drama, or the first 
representation, which took place at Paris in the 
Monastery of the Innocents, fell upon their festival, 
and hence the origin of the ancient nalne, Chorea 
Machabajorum, or La Danse Macabre. As early as 
1400, the dramatic poem was imitated in Spain, 
and appears there in seventy-nine strophes of eight 
lines each {La Dan^a General de los Muertos ), but 
it did not spread ; while the French, having a love 
for pictorial representation, very early affixed an 
illustration to each strophe, and in 1425 painted the 
whole series on the churchyard wall of the Monas- 
tery of the Innocents, where the Dance of Death was 
habitually enacted. We find the subject treated in 
painting, sculpture, and tapestry, in the churches 
of Anjou, Amiens, Angers, Rouen, to say nothing 
of the numerous woodcuts and accompanying letter- 
press which succeeded the invention of printing. 
From Paris, both poem and pictures were trans- 
planted to London (1430), Salisbury (about 1460), 
Wortley Hall in Gloucestershire, Hexham, &c. . 

But nowhere was the subject so variously and 
strikingly treated as in Germany. A picture m one 
of the chapels of the Marienkirche, at LUbeck, 
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still, in spite of repeated re-paintings, bearing the 
unmistakable impress of the 14th century, exhibits 
the very simplest form of the drama, and has 
some Low-German verses attached to it. Here 
we see twenty-four figures, partly clerical, partly 
lay, arranged in a descending scale, froih the pope 
himself down to a little child, and between each of 
them a dancing figure of Heath, not in the form of 
a skeleton, but a shrivelled corpse, the whole being 
linked in one chain, and dancing to the music of 
another Death. This representation is almost the 
same as a very ancient oiie at La C liaise- Dieu, in 
Auvergne, and points to the identity of the original 
dramatic spectacle in both countries. 

The celebrated Dance of Death on the cloister 
walls of the Klingenthal, a convent in Basel, though 

S ainted probably not later than 1312, exhibited a 
eparture from the simplest form — the number of 
persons exceeding the original twenty -four, and the 
chain being broken up into separate couples. But 
both alike are only to be regaled as scenes from a 
drama, and cannot, therefore, be justly compared 
with a painting in the Pisan Campo Santo, the 
'Triuni]ih of Death,* ascribed to Andrea Orcagna. 

I And the acted drama enduring till the 15th cen- 
tury, we find that while there were varieties in the 
paintings, the poem, which was the most important 
feature, remained almost unchanged. 

About the middle of th& 15th century, however, 
the drama being altogether laid aside, the pictures 
became the main point of interest, the verses merely 
subsidiary. Accordingly, we find from this time 
the same pictures repeated in different places, with 
different verses, or no verses at all, till at length 
both verses and pictures entirely change their 
original character. The Dance of Deatli being 
transferred from the quiet convent walls into public 

} daces, gave a new impulse to popular art. Duke 
George of Saxony had, in 1534, the front of his 
Dresden castle ornamented with a life-size bas-relief 
of the subject, and other representations are to be 
found at Strasburg and Bern. There was a Dance 
of Death painted round the cloister of old St Paul’s 
in London, in the reign of Henry VI. ; and there 
is a sculptured one at Rou$n, in the cemetery of 
St Maciou. But Holbein has the credit of avail- 
ing himself most effectively of the original design, 
and giving it a new and more artistic character. 
Departing from the idoa of a dance, he illustrated 
the subject by fifty-three distinct sketches for 
engravings, which lie called ‘Imagines Mortis.’ 
The originals of these are at St Petersburg, and 
impressions of them have been frequently repeated 
under different names. 

See Peignot’s Recherche * sur lea Dan sea den Morts 
(1826) ; Massman’s Basel er Todtcntanze (1847); and 
Douce’s Dance of Death ( 1833 ). 



Dance one of the lines of partition in 
Heraldry, 'which differs from In- 
dented (q.v.) in the greater width 
and depth of the indentations. 
A fess dancettd has but three 
indentations, as in the subjoined 
figure. 

Dancing* a form of exercise 
or amusement in which one or 
more persons make a series of 
more or less graceful movements 
with measured steps in accord 
with music. In its earliest forms among simple 
races it is a mode of outward expression for 
strong emotions of joy and sorrow, love and rage, 
and even for the most solemn and impassioned 
religious feelings ; in more civilised strata of human 
society it becomes a mere frivolous amusement with 
no high signification whatever. Dancing corre- 
sponds to a universal primitive instinct m man. 


Fess Dancette. 


I 


It is still practised by the South Set Islanders, the 
forest Indians of Brazil, the Zulus, the negroes of 
Central Africa, and the native Australians, exactly 
as it was in the earlier stages of every civilised 
modern race. Many of the rude courting dances 
of modern savages, like the native Australian 
corro-boree , are themselves refinements of more 
ancient dances, in the survivals of which we can 
guess at their original grossness and obscenity. 
Ferocious war-dances were constantly practised 
by savage warriors, as the North American Indian 
braves, who worked themselves up into frantic 
mechanical intoxication capable of carrying them 
irresistibly on to victory. The Zulu war-dance 
is still a noble exercise for warriors, like the 
Pyrrhic dance of the ancient Spartans; and the 
dancing and spinning dervishes in the East, who 
work themselves into spasms of physical excite- 
ment, are still highly esteemed for devoutness and 
piety. Into savage dancing, moreover, the idea 
of magic always enters. Thus the Mandan Indians 
dance buffalo to bring game when supplies of food 
are low, the rain-doctors of Central Africa dance 
mystic dances to bring down rain, and the wives 
of Gold Coast negroes dunce a battle-dance to 
give their alment husbands courage in the battle. 
Everywhere in ancient religions is dancing one of 
the chief acts of worship. Religious processions 
went with song and dance to the Egyptian temples ; 
the Cretan chorus, moving in measured pace, sang 
hymns to the Greek god, Apollo; and one of the 
Muses (Terpsichore), themselves daughters of Zeus, 
was the especial patroness of the art. The Phrygian 
Corybantes danced in honour of Rhea to drum and 
cymbal ; at Rome, during the yearly festival of 
Mars, the Salian priests sang and danced, beating 
their shields ; among the ancient Jews, Miriam 
danced to a song of triumph — itself an act of 
worship, and David danced in procession before 
the Ark of God. A survival of religious dancing is 
still seen even within the pale of Christendom, 
where during the Corpus Cln isti Octave a ballet is 
danced every evening before the high altar of Seville 
Cathedral, by boys from twelve to seventeen years 
of age, in plumed hats and the dress of pages of 
Philip Ill’s time. 

Dancing and imitative acting in the lower stages 
of civilisation are identical, and in the sacred 
dances of ancient Greece we may trace the whole 
dramatic art of the modern world. Aristotle 
ranked dancing with poetry, and Pindar applies the 
name of the dancer even to Apollo. The dancing- 
master in Le Bourgeois Geutilhomme asserts that 
the destinies of the nations depend on the science 
of dancing ; and Lucian, in a well-known dialogue, 
proves that the art is superior to tragedy, and 
coeval with the w’orld itself. Sir John Davies, in 
his long poem, the Orchestra , illustrates the origin 
and importance of dancing, tracing in it all the 
motions of nature : 

For what are breath, speech, echoes, music, winds, 

But dancings of the ayre in sundry kinds. 

The Spartans practised dancing as a gymnastic 
exercise, and maue it compulsory upon all children 
from the age of five. Cicero says, * No one dances 
sober unless lie chances to be mad;’ and indeed 
sedate Romans in general considered it disgrace- 
ful for a free citizen to dance, except in connec- 
tion with religious ceremonies, but willingly 
enough witnessed the performances of profes- 
sional dancers, like the Almi of modem Egypt, 
and the Bayaderes or Nautch girls of India. The 
early Christians practised choral dances, which 
came into discredit with the love-feasts or Agapat. 
St Augustine says, ‘it is better to dig than to 
dance,’ and many of the Fathers condemned the 
practice as vigorously as our Puritan ancestors, w ho 
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aw deadly Vin in * promiscuous dancing.* St 
Chrysostom says dancing came first from the devil, 
and Father Mariana tells us the famous saraband 
worked more mischief than the plague. The fan- 
dango was hotly condemned by the clergy, but when 
danced before the Sacred College, who • wished 
to see it before finally prohibiting it, so charmed 
the grave judges that they gave it their unani- 
mous approval. Many of the medieval dances were 
solemn and stately in character, like the danses 
basses , which were danced to psalm- tunes at the 
court of Charles IX. of France ; while it was not 
uncommon to see the princes of tlie church them- 
selves treading a measure, and it is said the whole 
august Council of Trent danced at a ball given 
in 1562 to King Philip 11. of Spain. The more 
lively galliarde and volta were introduced into 
France from Italy by Catharine de’ Medici, but it 
was not till the reign of Louis XIV., himself an 
enthusiastic dancer and performer in the court 
ballets until cured by some verses about Nero in 
Racine’s liritan tu'cus, that dancing reached its 
height in France. A Royal Academy of Dancing 
was founded in 1662, at the head of which was the 
famous Beauchamps, from whom the king took a 
dancing lesson every day for twenty years. Later 
great dancing-masters in France were P^cour, 
Marcel, and Noverre. Among dances that succes- 
sively were paramount in society in France were 
the graceful minuet , the favourite for a century; 
the quadrille or contre-danse , often connected 
erroneously with the English country-dance; the 
Ecossaise , first introduced in 1760; the galop, a 
death-blow to the ‘poetry of motion,’ introduced 
from Germany ; the cotillon , fashionable under 
Charles X. ; the polka , first danced at the Oddon 
in 1840 by a dancing-master from Prague ; the polka 
trcmblanle , or schottisch , also of Bohemian origin, 
first brought out in Paris in 1844 ; the la?icers, intro- 
duced by Laborde in 1836 ; and the waltz, originally 
Bavarian, and which, now considerably modified 
from its original form, promises to maintain its 
supremacy. The French provide the world with 
fashions, and society everywhere in Europe has 
followed their lead. The people, however, have 
preserved their own old national dances, and 
these are still danced in every corner of Europe, 
stamped everywhere with as distinct an impress of 
nationality as the grave Basque mutchiko , or the 
cachucha , the fandango ana bolero of southern 
Spain. Characteristic again of particular races or 
merely of classes of people are such forms of the 
dance as the Scotch reel. Highland fling and strath- 
spey, the Irish jig , nigger break-downs , sailors’ 
hornpipes, step-dances , the can-can , morris-dances , 
and the like. 

See tlie articles on the Ballet and on the several 
dances ; -the excellent books by Czerwinski, Geschichte 
der Tanz-kumt (Leip. 1862), Jbie Tdnze des 16 Jahrh, 

( Danzig, 1878 ), and Brevier der Tanz-kunst ( Leip. 1879 ) ; 
also Voss, Der Tanz und seine Geschichte ( Berlin, 1868). 

Dancing Mania, a form of epidemic disorder 
allied^ to Hysteria (q.v.), and evidently the result 
of imitative emotions acting upon susceptible sub- 
jects, under the influence of a craving for sympathy 
or notoriety. There is little doubt that imposture 
entered to a considerable extent into all the epidemic 
forms of the dancing mania, which indeed were 
usually attended and followed by consequences that 
showed but too clearly the presence of impure 
motives ; but there is also evidence that in many 
cases the convulsive movements were really beyond 
the control of the will, whatever may have been the 
original character of the motives that prompted 
them. Epidemics of this sort were common in 
Germany during the middle ages, and are formally 
described as early as the 14tn century ; in Italy, 
tarantism, a somewhat similar disease, was ascribed 

to the bite of a spider called the T»rahtftd# ( 
and similar convulsive affection* haye been #f%- 
nessed in Abyssinia and India, and even in oonjir, 
paratively modem times and in the most eitilfiied 
countries in Europe, under the influence of strong 
popular ‘excitement, especially connected witfi 
religious demonstrations. But the true danctef 
mania of the middle ages had its theatre chiefly 
in the crowded cities of Germany. ♦ 

In July 1374 there appeared at Aix-la-Chapelle 
assemblies of men and women, who, excited by the 
wild and frantic, partly heathenish, celebration of 
the festival of St John, began to dance on the 
streets, screaming and foaming like persons pos- 
sessed. The attacks of this mania were various in 
form, according to mental, local, or religious con- 
ditions. The dancers, losing all control over their 
movements, continued dancing in wild delirium, till 
they fell in extreme exhaustion, and groaned as in 
the agonies of death ; some dashed out their brains 
against the walls around. When dancing they 
were insensible to external impressions, but haunted 
by visions, such as of being immersed in a sea of 
blood, which obliged them to leap so high, or of 
seeing the heavens (men, and the Saviour enthroned 
with the Virgin Mary. The frenzy spread over 
many of the towns of the Low Countries. Troops 
of dancers, inflamed by intoxicating music, and 
followed by crowds, who caught the mental 
infection, went from place to place, taking posses- 
sion of the religious houses, and pouring forth 
imprecations against the priests. The mania spread 
to Cologne, Metz, and Strasburg, giving rise to 
grave disorders, impostures, and profligacy. These 
countries were generally in a miserable condition ; 
and arbitrary rule, corruption of morals, supersti- 
tion, and insecurity of property, had already pre- 
pared the wretched people, debilitated by disease 
and had food, to seek relief in the intoxication of 
an artificial delirium. Exorcism had been found an 
efficacious remedy at tlie commencement of the out- 
break ; and in the beginning of the 16th century, 
Paracelsus, that great reformer of medicine, applied 
immersion in cola water with great success. At the 
beginning of the 17th century it was already oh 
the decline ; and we now hoar of it only in single 
cases as a sort of nervous affection. See Chorea, 
Convulsionaries, Vitus (St), and Hecker’s Epi- 
demics of the Middle Ages (Eng. trans. 3d. ed. 
1859). 

Dancourt, Florent Carton, a French drama- 
tist, born in 1661. At one time an actor and a 
favourite of Louis XIV., he became devout in his 
old age, which he spent in retirement in the country. 
He died in 1725. He was a prolific author, and 
excelled in depicting the stupidity of the peasantry 
and the follies of the bourgeoisie. Of his plays tlie 
best are Les Bourgeoisies de Quality Le Chevalier 

Ci la Mode , Le Galant Jardinier , and Les Trois 
Cousities. 

Dandelion ( Taraxacum officitiale, formerly 
Leontodon Taraxacum) is a ligulifloral composite, 
common in several varieties or sub-species through- 
out Britain and the whole of Europe, in pastures 
and by waysidefe, and now also so perfectly natu- 
ralised in many parts of North America as to be 
there one of the most familiar spring-flowers. The 
names Dandelion and Leontodon (Fr. and Gr., 
‘lion’s tooth’) both have reference to the form of 
the leaves. . The whole plant abounds in a milky 
juice, containing a peculiar crystalline principle 
caWed Taraxacin ; has a bitter taste, and valuable 
medicinal properties. Roasted and ground, dande- 
lion-root is sometimes used as a substitute for coffee. 
Dandelion Coffee , however, is usually a mixture of 
ordinary coffee and the powder or extract of dande- 
lion-root ; and Dandelion Chocolate is composed of 
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besides saying Wor himself that ‘ his manner better 
fitted prose.’ Of modern critics, Coleridge, Lamb, 
and Hazlitt unite in praising him. As a sonneteer 
Daniel is altogether admirable. Some of the 
1 Delia ’ series rank near the best examples of this 
form in English. Daniel is indeed an elegant if 
not a great poet. His writings are pervaded by a 
moral thoughtfulness and purity of taste remark- 
able indeed, but lacking that vital energy of move- 
ment and liiemorableness of expression which 
spring from genuine inspiration. The ‘ well- 
languaged Daniel * is therefore not the most in- 
teresting of the Elizabethans, although his style 
is quite modern. His works include sonnets, 
epistles, masks, and dramas; but his chief pro- 
duction is a poem in eight books, entitled a History 
of the Civil Wars between York and Lancaster. 
His Defence of liyme ( 1602) is written in admirable 
prose. Dr Grosart reprinted Daniel’s works in the 
xluth Library (3 vols. 1885-87). 

Daniell, John Frederic, scientist, was born in 
London, March 12, 1790. He was for a time engaged 
in a sugar- retin ing work, but was elected a Fellow of 
the lioyal Society in 1814, and devoted himself to 
chemistry and meteorology. In 1823 he published 
his Meteorological Essays , and in 1824 the Horti- 
cultural Society awarded him their silver medal 
for an essay on artificial climate. In 1831 he 
was appointed professor of Chemistry in King’s 
College, London ; and in 1839 published his In- 
troduction to Chemical Philosophy. In 1843 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the university 
of Oxford, and obtained all the three medals in 
the gift of the Royal Society. He invented a 
hygrometer (1820), and a new pyrometer ( 1830), as 
well as the electric battery known by his name; 
and he wrote many valuable papers on chemistry, 
especially on voltaic combinations and electro- 
lysis. He died suddenly, March 13, 1845. 

Danish Literature. See Denmark. 

Danites, or Destroying Angels, a secret 
society founded by Joseph Smith in 1838, pro- 
fessedly merely for the defence of the Mormon sect 
against the mob. The members, originally some 
300 in number, were bound by an oath, under 
penalty of death, to sustain the ‘first presidency’ 
and one another in all things, whether right or 
wrong. They were divided into companies of fifties 
and tens, with suitable officers, and a general over 
the whole ; special ‘ destruction companies ’ were 
appointed for the purpose of burning and destroy- 
ing, at first by way of reprisal ; but afterwards 
assassinations, to fulfil prophecies of Smith’s, were 
laid to their charge. Remembrance of the society’s 
operations was revived by the trial, conviction, and 
•execution of Bishop John D. Lee, in 1877, for the 
massacre of a train of 140 non-Mormon emigrants 
at Mountain Meadow, near Utah, twenty years 
before. 

Dannecker, Johann Heinrich von, a Ger- 
man sculptor, was born at Waldenbuch, in the dis- 
trict of Stuttgart, 15th October 1758. His parents 
were in the humblest circumstances ; but through 
the favour of the Duke of Wiirtemberg, he received 
a good education at the military academy at 
Ludwigsburg. His artistic talents were rapidly 
developed. In 1780 he obtained the prize for the 
best model of ‘Milo;’ and in 1783 went to Paris, 
where he studied for two years ; after which he 
returned to Rome, where he met Goethe, Herder, 
and Canova, to the last of whom he was in- 
debted for much valuable instruction. At Rome 
Dannecker remained till 1790. Here he executed 
in marble his statues of ‘Ceres’ and ‘Bacchus.’ 
On his return to Germany, the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg appointed him professor of Sculpture in the 
Academy of Stuttgart, in which city he resided till 


his death, 8th December 1841. Dannecker was un- 
doubtedly one of the best of modern sculptors. His 
forte lay in expressing individual characteristics, 
in which respect he has not been surpassed. This 
gives a great value to his busts of distinguished 
persons, such as Schiller, Lavater, and Gluck. 
His perceptions of the beautiful and the delicate, 
especially in the female form, are also considered 
by his countrymen to be more exquisite and true 
than those of Canova himself. His earlier works 
are chiefly pagan in their subjects, while his later 
ones are Christian, a^d are pervaded by a pensive 
idealism. To the former belong ‘Sappho,’ ‘Love,* 
‘Psyche,’ and ‘Ariadne on the Panther,’ 1810 (at 
Frankfort), regarded as his masterpiece; to the 
latter, 1 Christ, ‘John the Baptist,’ and ‘ Faith.’ 

Daillievirke (‘Danes work’), the rampart 
built by the Danes in 808 across Sleswick, just 
north of the Eider, for defence against the 
Germans. It was from 25 to 35 feet high, and 
was the scene of fighting in 1849, after which its 
fortifications were destroyed. 

Dante Alighieri (also written Aldighieri, 
Alaghieiu, and otherwise), ‘that singular splen- 
dour of the Italian race, ’ as Boccaccio, nis first bio- 
grapher, calls him, was born in May 1265, the exact 
day being unknown. The house in which he was 
born is still shown in the Piazza di San Martino at 
Florence. His father was a lawyer, his mother, 
who was his father’s second wife, w as named Bella, 
but her surname is not known. The future poet 
w as baptised with the Christian name of Durante, 
aftenvards contracted into Dante, in the beautiful 
baptistery of Florence, towards which in his later 
years the tenderest thoughts of the hopeless exile 
turned ( see Inf. xix. 17 ; Par. xxv. 1-12 ). The fancy 
of the old biographers loved to dw^ell on the appro- 
priateness of both names, ‘ the much-enduring,* 
and ‘ the giver.* As with many other great men, a 
halo of legend surrounds the circumstances of his 
birth and early years. But the curtain is first lifted 
on his actual history, and that by himself, in his 
Vita Nuova , the New (i.e. probably Early) Life, 
when he relates how he first set eyes on 1 the glorious 
lady of his heart, Beatrice,’ he lieing then about 
nine years of age, and she a few months younger. 
To Boccaccio, and to his statement alone, we owe 
the generally accepted fact that she was the 
daughter of Folco Portinari, for Dante himself 
never gives the slightest clue as to her family name. 
Owing to his reticence on this point, combined with 
the extraordinary and, to modern notions, almost 
unintelligible amount of idealisation in Dante’s 
language about her, some critics have ( as might be 
expected ) denied that she w'as a real person at all. 
That chance meeting in May 1274 determined the 
whole future course of the poet’s life. The story of 
his boyish but unquenchable passion is told with 
exquisite pathos in the Vita Nuova . There is no 
evidence that any similar feeling w f as aroused in the 
heart of Beatrice Portinari. She was married at an 
early age to one Simone de’ Bardi, but neither this 
nor the poet’s own subsequent marriage interfered 
with his pure and Platonic devotion to her. This 
became even intensified after her death, which took 
place on June 9, 1290, when she was in her 24th 
year. Shortly after this Dante married Gemma 
Donati, a member of one of the most powerful 
families of the Guelph faction at Florence. Accord- 
ing to Boccaccio, this marriage w'as recommended 
by his friends, alarmed at the condition of his health 
through overmuch sorrow. It has commonly been 
assumed that the marriage was an unhappy one.’ 
This, however, is merely a conjecture, supported 
mainly by the fact that after Dante’s exile in 1301 
he never appears to have seen, or cared to see, his 
wife again. 
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In 1289 Dante took part in the battle of Cain- 
paldino, in which the Florentines and their Guelphic 
allies defeated the Ghibelline league of Arezzo. 
The flight and death of Buonconte, who fought 
on the opposite side, is the subject of one of the 
most splendid episodes in the Divina Vommcdia 
( Purg . v.). Later in the same year he was present 
at the capitulation of Caprona, as he himself tells 
us in Inf. xxi. 94. With these experiences his 
militapr fife seems to have closed. Soon after, we 
find him beginning to take part in politics, and 
according to the custom • of tlie times, he first be- 
came registered in one of the city guilds— viz. that 
of the Apothecaries, he being then thirty years of 
age. It is interesting to note that he is there 
entered as ‘Dante d’Aldighieri, pocta.' It should, 
perhaps, have been mentioned that we know little 
of his early education, except that he is said to 
have studied at the then celebrated university of 
Bologna, and that he was certainly for some time 
a pupil of Brunetto Latini, of whom he speaks with 
' the utmost veneration and affection, though astern 
sense of justice compels him to place him in Hell 
(Inf, xv.). At the outset of his public life his 
sympathies were with the Guelph party, to which 
lie would naturally have been attached by family 
ties both through his father and his wife. After 
filling minor public offices, and possibly going on 
some embassies abroad (though, doubtless, not all 
of those which later writers in their admiration have 
attributed to him ) in the ever-memorable year 1300, 
the mezzo cammino of his own life, when he was 
thirty-five years old, the beginning of a new cen- 
tury, the year of the first Jubilee at Rome, the 
assumed year of the great poetic vision of the Com- 
media , he attained to the dignity of one of the six 1 
priors of Florence. That singular office, lasting ! 
for only two months, seems (as Mr Lowell suggests) 
to have been invented by the Florentines ‘appar- 
ently to secure at least six constitutional chances 
of revolution in the year.’ It should be explained 
that this was a very critical and stormy period at 
Florence. Not only was the eternal feucl of Guelph 
and Ghibelline in full force, but a new excuse for 
party hatred had been found in the distinction of 
Black and White Guelphs, the latter being the 
more moderate party, who tended to verge towards 
the Ghibellines, and under certain circumstances to 
make common cause with them. So far as Dante I 
could be called ‘a party man * at all (see Par. vi. I 
100-3; xvii. 68-69), it was towards this section 
that his sympathies tended. His office as prior 
lasted from June 15 to August 15 in the year 1300. 
He distinguished his brief ten lire of office by pro- 
curing the banishment of the heads and leaders of 
the rival factions by which Florence was torn asun- 
der. He earned out this process with characteristic 
sternness and impartiality on Guelph and Ghibel- 
line, White and Black alike, unmoved by any con- 
siderations of relationship, friendship, or political 
sympathy. Shortly afterwards the leaders of the 
Whites were permitted somehow to return. The 
partiality thus shown was a prominent feature in 
the accusation against Dante ; but he had a com- 
plete answer in the fact that he was no longer in 
office at the time that it occurred. 

In the following year, 1301, and probably in the 
autumn, in alarm at the threatened interference of 
Charles of Valois, who had now crossed the Alps, 
Dante was sent on an embassy to Rome to Pope 
Boniface VIII., under whose instigation Charles 
was acting. From that embassy lie never returned, 
nor did he ever again set foot in his native city. 
For meanwhile haa occurred the dreaded advent of 
Charles,, nominally os peacemaker, on November 1, 
1301. He espoused the side of the Neri or Blacks, 
and for three days the fight raged in the streets of 
Florence. Finally, the victory of the Neri was 
147 


complete, their opponents were slain or banished, 
and their houses sacked. Soon after, in January 
1302, the sentence of banishment went forth against 
Dante and others, nominally on the charge, an 
utterly baseless one, of baratteria , or malversation 
in the office of prior in 1300. This was followed by 
a yet severer sentence on March 10, condemning 
them to be burned alive if ever caught, which was 
repeated again on September 2, 1311, and yet once 
more on November 6, 1315. We need not attempt 
here to follow the wanderings of his exile of twenty 
years. He made at first one or two hopeless 
attempts to return, but abandoned them, partly in 
disappointment at their failure, partly in disgust at 
the Kind of associates with which such proceedings 
linked him (see Par. xvii. 61-69). 

His principal halting- places seem to have been — 
first Verona, under the protection of one of the 
Della Scala family, described by him as ‘gran 
Lombardo’ with much eulogy in Par. xvii. 71. 
Then in succession he sojourned in Tuscany (with 
Count Salvatico), in the Lunigiano (with Moruello 
Malaspina), near U rhino (with Uguceione della 
Faggiuola), and then at Verona again. During 
this period he is said to have visited Paris ; but 
though there seems little doubt that he was 
actually there at some time of his life, yet some 
of his biographer* connect this visit with the period 
of his early education. Among these is Serravalle, 
who wrote, it should be noted, as late as 1417, and 
who is also the sole authority for Dante’s alleged 
visit to England and Oxfora. Those who, like 
Boccaccio, take him to France during his exile, 
suppose him to have been recalled to Italy 
and politics by the election of Henry of Luxem- 
| burg as emperor, and his visit to Italy, where 
! no emperor had set foot for more than fifty 
years ( see Purg. vi. 105, See. ). The exile’s hopes 
were now roused to the highest pitch, and he 
addressed an epistle to Henry, couched in language 
borrowed largely from Scripture, which to our ears 
sounds extravagant. His liopes were once more 
and finally crushed by Henry’s unexpected death 
on August 24, 1313, after which Dante took refuge 
in Romagna, and finally in Ravenna, where for the 
most part ho remained, under the protection of 
Guido Novello da Polenta, until his death. This 
took place on September 14, 1321. The precise 
cause of it is unknown. He was no doubt utterly 
broken in spirit and in health. He had l>een 
employed by his patron in an embassy to Venice, 
which proved unsuccessful, and he died very soon 
afterwards, as some biographers say, from grief 
and annoyance at his failure at Venice, and as 
others, with more probability, assert, from the 
effects of a fever, aggravated if not originally 
caused by the unhealthy marshes which he had 
traversed on his return to Ravenna by land, the 
Venetians having harshly refused to allow him to 
make the journey by sea. 

He was buried with much pomp by his friend 
Guido at Ravenna,' and there he still lies. At 
some unknown period, by unknown hands, and 
from a motive still unexplained, his body was re- 
moved from the sarcophagus in which it lay, and 
was walled up in the neighbouring church of St 
Francis, in a rough box, inscril>ed Dantis Ossa. 
There it was discovered by pure accident on May 
27, 1865, and after the bones had been identified 
beyond possibility of doubt, they were replaced in 
the sarcophagus, from which it was found they had 
been abstracted. Dante had seven children, six 
sons and one daughter, Beatrice, who was a nun in 
a convent at Ravenna His family, however, be- 
came extinct in the 16th century. His personal 
appearance is too well known to need much de- 
scription. Fortunately, a cast was taken from his 
face after death, so that we have an absolutely 
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authentic recofJ of his features. Boccaccio also, 
wnting not very many years after his death, has 

E reserved numerous personal details, such as that 
e was of moderate stature, stooping when he 
walked, slow and dignified both in gait and speech, 
reserved and taciturn in habit, but, when he spoke, 
keen, sarcastic, and often contemptuous. That 
he was devoted to music and painting appears 
from many passages in his works, as well as from 
current tradition. 

The dates and sequence of his various works are 
a matter of conjecture, and are still very much dis- 
puted. Doubtless the Vita Nuova is the earliest. 
By far the most celebrated is the Divina Commedia , 
the pre-eminent greatness of which has tended to 
eclipse his other writings, which do not generally 
receive the attention they deserve. In this poem 
he purposes, and assuredly fulfils his purpose, ‘to 
say of Beatrice that which never yet was said of 
any woman* (end of Vita Nuova). In this vision 
of Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven, we have, as it 
were, an encyclopedic view of the highest culture 
and knowledge of the age on philosophy, history, 
classical literature, physical science, morals, the- 
ology. All this, moreover, is expressed in the 
sublimest and most exquisite poetry, and with 
consummate power and beauty of language. The 
Divina Commedia , indeed, may lie said to have 
made the Italian language, which was before so 
rude and unformed that Dante himself hesitated 
to employ it on such a theme, and is said to have 
commenced his poem in Latin. No work probably 
in the world, except the Bible, has given rise to so 
large a literature. To say nothing of nearly six 
hundred MSS. in which it was copied before print- 
ing became common, there have been published 
about three hundred editions; it has been no 
less than a hundred times translated into various 
European languages ; and of commentaries, intro- 
ductions, essays, and monographs there is no end. 
About fifty years after Dante’s death, a public 
lectureship on the Divina Commedia was estab- 
lished at Florence, to which Boccaccio was first 
appointed. 

The next most important work (and one tlnowing 
much light on the Commedia) is the fragment called 
the Convito , or Banquet. It takes the form of a com- 
mentary on some canzoni , or short poems, of the 
author, of which there are only three, though the 
work, if completed, would have contained fourteen 
of these ‘courses,* as the author calls them. Its 
contents are almost as encyclopedic as those of the 
Commedia: The De Monarchia ( written in Latin) 
expounds Dante’s theory of the right, and, as he 
held, divinely-intended, government of the world, 
by a universal emperor acting in harmony with a 
universal pope, respectively administering, without 
conflict or interference, the temporal anu spiritual 
affairs of mankind. Another work, again un- 
finished, since it consists of two hooks only, when 
four were promised, is the De Vulgari Eloquio. 
It also is written in Latin, and is a discussion of 
the origin of language, the severaUdivisions of 
languages, and the numerous dialects of Italian 
in particular. A considerable collection of short 
poems, canzoni , sonnets, &C., is also preserved 
nnder the title of the Canzoniere , and finally, we 
have about a dozen epistles addressed mainly to 
leading statesmen or rulers, and dealing with the 
most urgent political problems of the day. There 
are also some Eclogues ami other minor works, ns 
well as several of doubtful authenticity which are 
sometimes assigned to him. 

The editions most to be recommended are as follows : 
For the Commedia , Brunone Bianchi, or Fraticelli, are 
the most serviceable for ordinary students ; for a more 
thorough and critical study, Scartazzini (3 vols. ) is indis- 
pensable: for the De Monarchia and the Vita Nuova. 


the editions of Witte ; for a complete edition of all the 
works, Fraticelli, or (for all except the Commedia t which 
he did not live to publish) Giuliani, the notes of the 
latter being much fuller. By far the best text of the 
Commedia yet published, and one leaving very little to 
desire, is tltat of Witte (Berlin ). For the bibliography of 
th o Commedia (including the description of its uumeroU* 
MSS.) there is the invaluable Bmioprafia Dantcsca of 
Colomb de Batines up to 1345, continued by C&rpOUipi 
(1845-66), and by Petzlioldt (1865-80). An extremity 
useful and handy little book for all students of the 
Commedia is L. G. Blanc's Vocabolario Danteseo . Fork 
general introduction for English readers to the life, char- 
acter, and works of Dante, and especially to the Divina 
Commedia , by far the best book is the essay entitled 4 A 
Shadow of Dante,* by Maria Franoesca Rossetti. The 
principal English translations in verse are by Caxy, 
Wright, Cayley, Pollock, Longfellow, Plumptre, Hazel- 
foot, Rossetti, and Sibbald (the last two the Inf. only); 
and in prose by Carlyle [Inf. only) and Butler ( Purg. 
and Par. only ). 

Danton. Georges- Jacques, was born of good 
farmer-people, at Arcis-sur-Aube, 28tli October 
1759. The outbreak of the French Revolution 
found him a quiet and studious man, practising as 
an advocate in Paris, hut ere long its fever filled his 
veins. It was not till 1 792, however, that he became 
a great leader, as we find no trace of his influence in 
such movements as the destruction of the Bastille 
and the forcible removal of the court from Ver- 
sailles to the Tuileries. Mirabeau quickly de- 
tected Dan ton’s genius, and hastened to attach him 
to himself, hut his death in the spring of 1791 
removed the last stay to the speedy downfall of the 
monarchy and the onward progress of a turbulent 
and infatuated democracy. Along with Marat and 
Camille Desmoulins, Danton instituted the Corde- 
liers’ Club, which soon became the rallving-point of 
all the hotter revolutionists. There the tall brawny 
man — a horn Tribune — with harsh and daring 
countenance, beetling black brows, and a voice 
of enormous power, thundered with vehement 
eloquence against the aristocrats, till the passions 
of the populace rose into ungovernable fury. 
Meantime the unhappy king stumbled into ever 
new blunders— most fatal, the attempt to flee from 
Paris (June 1791), and the affair of the Cliamp de 
Mars (July 2, 1791). Assertions have been made 
that Danton was after these events corrupted by 
the court, hut there is no trustworthy evidence 
of this, and it is certain that liis hostility to the 
monarchy remained as implacable as ever. * The 
Mirabeau of the Sansculottes’ was, indeed, says 
M. Claretie, ‘ a kind of bourgeois Mirabeau, equally 
powerful, but neither dissolute nor venal.’ Dan- 
ton’s share in the insurrectionary march on the 
Tuileries (10th August 1792) is very doubtful, but 
it is certain that immediately thereafter he appears 
as Minister of Justice. And now the gigantic per- 
sonality of the man seemed to overshadow all the 
surrounding figures. He stood forth as the incar- 
nate spirit of the Revolution, manifesting alike its 
heroic audacity in the presence of danger from 
without, and its mad suspicion and terror of 
danger from within. The advance of the Prussians 
seemed for a moment to strike a panic to the heart of 
France. On the 2d of September Danton mounted 
the tribune, and addressed the Legislative Assembly 
in a speech of tremendous power, which closed with 
the famous words regarding the enemies of France : 

4 Pour les vaincre, pour les atterrer, que faut-il ! 
De l’audace, encore de l’audace, et toujours de 
l’audace.* The heart of Paris was moved with 
resistless enthusiasm : she poured forth army after 
army of her sons, whose iieiy valour quickly drove 
the invaders from the sacred soil of France. But 
the excitement of Paris was not all heroic — the Sep- 
tember murders in the prisons were merely an out- 
burst of cowardice and fear. Danton had no share 
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in this atrocity, for which Marat was mainly re- 
sponsible, but ne. admitted that such excesses were 
incidental to a revolution, and condoned them as 
merely morbid and passing ebullitions of forces that 
would yet flow freely in healthy channels. 

WBtaUm voted for the death of the king (January 
1703), was one of the nine original members of the 
OoJhmittee of Public Safety, and frequently went 
oh missions to Dumouriez and other republican 
generals. In the Convention he now bent all 
his giant strength to crush the Girondists* or 
moderate party, on whose fall the extremists 
found themselves supreme. But he could not re- 
strain the forces he had created, and his heart filled 
with ineffectual pity when the heads of opponents 
against whom he had thundered in debate fell 
under the merciless guillotine of the triumph- 
ant Mountain (October 1793). Dan ton was chiefly 
instrumental in setting up a strong central autho- 
rity in the Committee of Public Safety and invest- 
ing it with dictatorial powers, but he elected not to 
belong to it himself. Henceforth all his energies 
were devoted at once to fire the hearts of French- 
men against the foreign enemy, and to conciliate 
domestic hatreds. He strove with all his might 
to abate the fanatical and pitiless severity of the 
revolutionary tribunal, but although Hdbert and his 
party were cut oft*, Danton’s policy of clemency 
failed to commend itself to the Mountain, whose 
ferocious instincts saw a more promising leader in 
the narrow and acrid Robespierre. A fruitless 
attempt was made to reconcile the two, but their 
interview left them worse friends than before. 
Meantime Danton was strangely careless of his 
fate. He went awhile for rest to his native Arcis, 
and forgot all the machinations of his enemies in 
the quiet of domestic happiness with the wife he had 
just married. * I prefer being guillotined to guillo- 
tining,’ lie said to a friend — a great saying which 
history will remember. Soon his friends summoned 
him to return to Paris. When news was brought 
him that the warrant for his arrest was made out, 
lie said merely, 4 They dare not,’ and calmly went to 
sleep as usual. Arrested at last, lie carried his head 
high until his doom ‘ I leave the whole business 
in a frightful welter. Not one of them understands 
anything of government. Robespierre will follow 
me; I drag down Robespierre. Oh, it were better 
to be a poor fisherman than to meddle with govern- 
ing of men. ’ 

On the 2d April 1794 he was brought with’ 
Camille Desmoulins and a group of his friends 
before the bar of the Revolutionary Tribunal he 
had formed a twelvemonth liefore. Asked his 
name formally by Fouquier-Tinville, the attorney- 
general, be replied with more than his customary 
greatness of phrase : * My name is Danton : a name 
tolerably known in the Revolution ; my abode will 
soon be annihilation ; but I shall live in the Pan- 
theon of history;’ His defence was sublime in its 
audacity, its incoherence, its mixture of heroism 
and magnificent buffoonery. 4 1 sold to the enemy !’ 
he exclaimed, 4 A man of my stamp is priceless.’ 


he exclaimed, 4 A man of my stamp is priceless.’ 
4 Do I look like a hypocrite ? ’ was his only answer 
to one of the absurdest of the charges. The first 


two days of his trial his mighty voice and passion- 
ate eloquence moved the people so greatly that 
the Committee of Public Safety in terror hastily 
concocted a decree that the mouths of men who 
liocl 4 insulted Justice ’ should be shut ; and only 
with this shameful outrage upon justice were his 
enemies able to send to his doom the greatest figure 
that fell iu the Revolution (April 5, 1794). At the 
foot of the scaffold the thought of his much-loved 
wife filled his heart, but with the words, 4 Danton, 
no weakness,’ he nerved his heart to die as he had 
lived. To the headsman he said, * Thou wilt show 
my head to the people ; it is worth showing. ’ I 
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HU navigable for boats of 100 tow. At Brig* 
burg ( RatUbon ) the river reachesito 
point (49" V), and from thence ite 
Sally SE. to the northern frontier of BnlgWU 
Between Ulm and Passau, where it leaves U«i 
man territory, it receives, among other tniw 
taries, the three large alpine streams, the Lech 
Isar, and Inn, on the right, and the Altmiilil an< 
Regen on the left bank. At Passau its width it 
231 yards, and its depth 16 feet. The crystalline 
rocks of the Bohemian Forest mountains follow the 
stream into Austria, ami as far as Aschoch its 
banks are wild and, picturesque. It flows E. to 
Presburg with little variation of course, receiving 
the Ens from the S., and the March or Morava from 
the N. ; and it passes from the Austrian dominions 
through an opening, called the Carpathian Gate, 
between the Leitha chain and the Lesser Car- 
pathians, where its width is 320 yards, and its 
depth 20 feet. Between Presburg and Komom 
the stream divides, and forms the Great and Little 
Sch iit ten, or alluvial islands. Near Waitzen it 
turns directly S., and enters upon the Hungarian 
plain, a vast sandy alluvial flat, in w r hich it is con- 
tinually forcing new channels ami silting up old 
ones ; it maintains this course for 230 miles, receiv- 
ing from the N. the Waag and the Gran, while the 
Drave from the W. adds considerably to its volume. 

After this last accession, the Danube turns again 
SE., and, increased by the w’aters of the Theiss and 
Temes from the N., sweeps past Belgrade, where it 
is joined by the Save, and forms the boundary 
between Hungary and Servia. At Semlin, near 
Belgrade, it is 1706 yards w'ide and 46 feet deep, 
but the width is greatly contracted by spurn of the 
Transylvanian and the Servian mountains for 
75 miles beyond Ujpalanka. Within this stretch 
are eight distinct rapids, shut in by lofty walls, 
and strewm w ith rocky shoals of limestone, crystal- 
line schists, and granite. The lower Klissura is 
the most strikingly picturesque of these, but the 
most difficult passage is the shortest (14 mile) of 
the eight — the ‘Iron Gate,’ properly so called, 
below r Orsova, where the middle course of the river 
ends. Here the stream has a breadth of only 129 
yards, and the piled-lip waters attain a depth of 
28 fathoms; ledges of rock lift their tooth-like 
points al>ove the surface, and all around a seething 
stretch of whirlpools, cataracts, eddies and counter- 
eddies, combines with the river’s rapid fall to 
present a serious and formerly impassable obstacle 
to navigation. Many attempts have been made 
to improve the bed here, which, under article 57 
of the Berlin Treaty, Austria bound herself to 
clear ; but prior to 1889 little hail been effected : 
only w r hen a depth of at least 8 feet covered 
the obstructions could steamers drawing 5 feet 
make the passage. From here the Danube enters 
on the Wallacliian depression, and flows in a 
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wide stream, through a district fertile indeed, 
but solitary and poorly cultivated, constantly 
broadening into a lake, or overspreading its banks 
with swamps. It drains the country between the 
Transylvanian mountains and the Balkans, form- 
ing the northern boundary of Bulgaria as far as 
Sifistria ; and from here it turns northward, skirt- 
ing the Dobruja, and Hows between marshy banks 
to Galatz, receiving on the way the Jalomitza and 
the Sereth. From Galatz it Hows E., and, after, 
being joined by the Pruth from the N., SE. to the 
Black Sea. The delta, which begins 5 miles W. of 
Tuldja, is a vast wilderness, covering an area of 
1000 sq. m., and resembling an immense green sea 
of rushes ; it is cut up by numerous channels and 
lakes, and is the haunt of sea-birds, wolves, and 
buffaloes. The farthest mouths are 60 miles apart. 
Two-thirds of the Danube’s volume passes through 
the Kilia, but this arm forms a secondary delta 
near its outlet, and the southern or St George 


eed, to the liver between Isaktcha and/ the sea, w^ 
ntly extended at the Congress of Berlin ( 1878) as far &s 
,nks Galatz, and afterwards to the Iron Gate ; but l?t 
the the last-named portion of the stream its authority 
irm- is exercised only by delegation to the Riverairi 
1 as Commission of the states on the bank (also cpu- 
:irt- stituted in 1856), or on appeal from its decisions. * 
nk * Danubian Principalities, a name applied 
snd to Moldavia and Wallaehia. See Roumania. 
vjff Danvers, a post-village of Essex county, 
Massachusetts, 4 miles NW. of Salem, with 
• °* manufactures of shoes, carpets, bricks, &c. It is 
01 the Beat of the state asylum for the insane. Pea- 
body, 3 miles to the south, was formerly South 
Danvers. Pop. (1885) 7048. 
rt Danville, (1) capital of Vermilion county, 
Illinois, on the Vermilion River, 132 miles S. of 
lta Chicago by rail. It is an important railway junc- 
| tion, and contains railway-shops, besides a number 
kf of steam-mills ami foundries, and organ and chair 


branch also forms two channels ; it is consequently 9 1 feam-imiis ami toununes, and organ and chair 
by the middle or Sulina mouth that ships enter, ls f K ln « l near ty- 

although it discharges only :j V of the river 4 waters. ( 1880 )7/ 33. ---(2) Capital of Montour county, 

The improvements ( 1858-71 ) of this mouth, origin- Pennsylvania, on the north branch of the Susque- 
ally intemled to be temporary, have increased the Ji auna j 68 ,ml< * by L of Harrisburg by rad. 


depth over the bar from 9 to 20 feet, and the pro- 
portion of shins wrecked has fallen from 8 to 2 per 
1000. To defend Vienna against risk of inunda- 
tion, the course of the Danube skirting it was, in 
1868-81, diverted into an artificial channel, and the 
bed has since been improved, above and below the 
city, from the mouth of the Isper to that of the 
March. Similar works have been undertaken near 


hanna, 68 miles N. by E. of Harrisburg by rail. 
The place was first settled in 1768, and the Penn- 
sylvania Ironworks here is the oldest establishment 
in the United States for the manufacture of rail- 
road iron. There are also numerous blast-furnaces, 
foundries, and rolling-mills, and the annual value 
of the iron forged and rolled here has sometimes 
reached $5,000,000. Pop. 8346. — (3) A flourishing 
town of Virginia, on both sides of the Dan River, 
here spanned by an iron bridge, 141 miles SW. of 


Pestli, and in 1888 the Hungarian diet voted 500,000 ! *S r ? *P an , ne « an iron bridge, 141 miles SW. of 

florins for preliminary works towards the removal Richmond by rail, with a female college, large 
of the impediments to navigation at the Iron Gate. an( * °vJ er ,m "*» am J a vei T important trade 

Until then any effectual improvements of that m tobacco. Pop. (1880 ) 7526 ; (1888)16,000. 
passage had never advanced beyond the stage of D’Anville, Jean Baptiste Bourguignon, a 


of the impediments to navigation at the Iron Gate. 
Until then any effectual improvements of that 
passage had never advanced beyond the stage of 
projects, while throughout Hungary and along 
the lower course inundations had caused great 
damage. The first effect of this vote was to 
create no little panic among the Danubian towns, 
which foresaw for themselves the possibility of 
bombardment by a hostile flotilla at any time ; ami 
in Austria the construction of gunl>oats, torpedo 
boats, and fortifications was at once proposed. 
The Danube has about 400 tributaries, 100 ot them 
navigable, and the Danube Steam Navigation 
Company (1830), which has done much to increase 
the commerce, possesses nearly 200 steamers and 
over 700 iron tow-boats ; other companies also have 
placed steamers on the upper portions of the river. 
Nevertheless, owing to the obstructions and to the 
shifting course of the stream, the tonnage of the 
Danube trade is inferior to that of the Elbe. The 


geographer and man-maker, was born at Paris, 
11th July 1697, and devoted himself to mathe- 
matical and geographical studies with such zeal 
and success that in 1719 he was appointed geo- 
grapher to the king. He died 28th January 1782. 
He published in all 211 maps; the most notable 
collections were the Atlas General (1737-80), and 
the Atlas Avtiquus Major , with its accompanying 
three volumes of Geographic Anciennc ( 1769). 

Danzig (Polish Gdansk ), an important seaport 
and capital of West Prussia, and fortress of the 
first rank, is situated on the left hank of the 
western branch of the Vistula, 284 miles NE. of 
Berlin by rail, ami about 4 miles from the river's 
mouth in the shallow Gulf of Danzig, an inlet of 
the Baltic. Danzig was an important town in the 
10th century, and its possession M'as contended for 


Danube is connected with the Rhine by means of by Danes, Pomeranians, Prussians, Brandenburgers, 
the Ludwigs-Canal (1844), and with the Elbe by Poles, and the Teutonic Knights, the last of whom 
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means of the Moldau and Miihl, and canals. 

The International Danube Navigation 
Commission was constituted in 1850, when at the 
Peace of Paris the navigation of the river was 
declared free to all nations, ami was composed of 
delegates of all the great powers, to whom a re- 
presentative of Roumania has been added since 
1878. It was appointed on the express condition 
that it should dissolve in 1858, but such was its 
usefulness that it was informally continued till 
1866, when the Conference of Paris formally pro- 
longed its powers for five years. In 1871 the Con- 
ference of London continued the Commission for 
twelve years, and in 1883 a second London con- 
ference extended its existence for other twenty-one 
years. It exercises almost sovereign power on the 
mouths of the Danube, where it lias conducted the 
great engineering works already referred to ; it has 
its own nag, uniform, ami revenue, and has raised 
loans, made laws, and maintained its own small 
army of police. Its jurisdiction, originally limited 


held it from 1308 to 1454, when it became a free 
city under Poland. In 1793 it fell to Prussia, in 
whose hands, except during the years 1807-1814, 
when it existed as a separate dukedom under 
Napoleonic rule, it has since continued. It is 
surrounded by a Mall with t Men tv bastions, and by 
Met ditches, and possesses worxs for laying the 
surrounding country under water on three sides ; 
its works are strengthened by outlying forts, arid 
a chain of batteries extends to the mouth of the 
river. The city is traversed by the Motlau and 
Radaune, tributaries of the Vistula, the former of 
which has been deepened to 15 feet, and admits 
vessels up to the- Speichcrinsel , an island forming 
one of the quarters of the tou f n, retained for the 
storage of grain. The principal port, however, is 
at the mouth of the Vistula, below the sand-bars 
across it. Many of the streets are narrow and 
crooked, but the Langgasse , intersecting it from 
east to west, presents a most picturesque appear- 
ance, M’itli its lofty gable houses or the 16th 
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aaS 17th centuries ; and there are good suburbs 
td the west, with wide thoroughfares. Among 
the most noteworthy buildings are the large 
church of St Mary (1343-1502), with a noble 
‘Last Judgment,* painted probably bv Mending, 
and a finely-carved altar of wood; ihe churcn 
of St Catharine (1326-30); the fine old Gothic 
town-hall ; the old exchange ; and the Fran- 
ciscan monastery, now used as a museum and 
school. Danzig was &t one time a prominent 
member of the Hanseatic League, and is still one 
of the chief commercial cities of northern Europe. 
Of the seaward trade in 1884, nearly £2,850,000 
represented the imports (chiefly herrings, cotton, 
iron, drugs, coal, coffee, and hides), and £3,162,000 
the exports (sugar, wheat, timber, spirits, &c.). 
The river and railway trade is also important. 
The manufactures include beer, spirits (Danzig 
Goldwasser ), sugar, tobacco, flour, iron- wares, 
machinery, amber, gold and silver ornaments ; and 
there are also an imperial dockyard employing 1580 
men, and an artillery arsenal with over 800 work- 
men. The town has a library of 100,000 volumes, 
and is well supplied with hospitals, asylums, schools, 
museums, &c. Fop. (1880) 108,551; (1885) 114,805, 
of whom 77,878 were Protestants. 

Daoudiiagar, Bee Daudnaoar. 

Daphne, a nymph who, chased by Apollo, 
changed herself into a laurel. The myth is a point 
d'appui of the solar mythologists. Daphne was 
the name of a famous grove of cypresses and laurels 
near Antioch, with a temple of Apollo. 

Daphne, a genus of Thymeleacere, all shrubs 
or small trees, deciduous of evergreen, acrid and 
with poisonous berries, but often with deliciously 
fragrant flowers. The deciduous Mezereon ( D. 
Mezeremn ), well known botli for tho fragrance of 
its pink winter flowers and for its medicinal uses, 
is naturalised in some places of England. The 
only species certainly a native of England is the 
Spurge Laurel [D. Laurcola ), an evergreen shrub, 
3 to 4 feet high, with l&rge, leathery, tufted leaves, 
and greenish -yellow axil- 
lary flowei*s. It grows well 
under the shade of trees, 
ami flowers in February, 
while the nearly allied I), 
pontiea , introduced from 
Asia Minor, flowers a month 
later. Upon the three 
species are grafted the 
rarer or less hardy species. 
Easily recognised by its 
trailing and branching 
habit, with persistent 
smooth, linear, obtuse, 
mucronate (box-tipped) 
leaves, and its fragrant 
profusion of terminal 
flowei*s in early spring, D. Cneorum is the best of 
all species for small gardens ; while D. alpinct , with 
its varieties Dauphin and Verloti , is a pretty de- 
ciduous form for rock- work. — D. japonica , from 
Japan, has lemon -seep ted leaves. From the bast 
of some species of Daphne, and nearly allied 
genera, useful fibre is obtained, and paper is made 
in different parts of the East, particularly Nepal 
paper from that of D. eannabina . In Tibet Edg- 
worthia Gardneri is employed in the same way. 
DaphnifU Bee Water-flea. 

Darabgherd, or Darab, a town of Persia, in 
the province of Farsistan, 115 miles SE. of Shiraz. 
Pop. 4000. To the south lie the mins of an older 
town of the same name. 

Daraganj, a suburb of Allahabad, from which 
it is 2 miles distant, on the right bank of the 
Ganges. Pop. 13,159. 
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Darbltangah* the chief toww of Darbhangah 
district, in Behar province, on the Little Baghmati 
River, 78 miles NE. of Patna by rail. It has large 
bazaars and a handsome market-place, extensive 
tanks, a hospital, and the maharajah's palace, with 
fine gardens, menagerie, and aviary. There is an 
active trade in oil -seeds, food-grains, timber, salt, 
iron, lime, &e. Pop. (1881) 65,955.-— The district 
has an area of 3665 so. m., forming one large 
alluvial plain, intersected by a network of streams, 
and covered with wide rice-fields, bamboo, and 
mango-groves. The rivets flood extensive areas, and 
fever is endemic. Rice, indigo, linseed, mustard, 
and tobacco are the chief crops ; the manufactures 
include indigo, sugar, saltpetre, pottery, cloth, and 
tobacco. Pop. ( 1872 ) 2, 139,298 ; ( 1881 ) 2,633,447. 

D’Arblay, Madame, better known as a novelist 
by her maiden name of Frances Burney, was born at 
King’s Lynn, 13th June 1752, the second daughter 
and the third child of the six children of Dr Burney, 
then organist there. Her father removed to London 
to teach music in 1760, and on his wife’s death next 
year sent bis daughters Esther and Susannah to a 
school in Paris, but kept Fanny at home from a fear 
that her great affection for her maternal grand- 
mother, then in France, should make her a convert 
to Catholicism. Dr Burney’s second marriage in 
1 766 gave her a kind step-mother, but did not disturb- 
her daydreams nor her incessant scribbling of 
stories, plays, and poems, begun at ten, although 
but two years before she was ignorant of her letters. 
On her fifteenth birthday, in a fit of repentance for 
such waste of time, she burned all her papers, but 
she could not erase from her brain the plot of the 
story which grew later into Evelina , or a Yount / 
Lady's Entrance into the World . This was sold 
for £20 to Lownes, and published anonymously in 
January 1778, not even her father having seen the 
manuscript, although he had been dutifully told 
beforehand of the project. Dr Burney at once 
recognised his daughter’s touch, and soon confided 
the secret to Mrs Thrale, who, as well as Dr 
Johnson, petted and flattered the gifted young 
authoress to her heart's delight. The praises 
showered upon the hook by Johnson, Reynolds, 
Burke, and the whole world of fashion, might well 
have turned her head, and are told in delightful 
detail in her diary. Urged to write a comedy, 
she had the sense to suppress it in deference to 
the criticisms of her fattier and Samuel Crisp, a 
sagacious old critic, soured to the world hut not 
to her, the ‘daddy* of so many of her letters. 
In 1782 she published Cecilia , which was no less 
successful than her first novel. At Windsor, 
in the house of her friend the venerable Mrs 
Delany, she became known to the royal family, 
and soon received (July 1786) the appointment of 
second keeper of the robes at court, with a salary 
of £200 a year. She soon found her menial duties 
intolerably tedious, and her health began to decline, 
but her veneration for the queen kept her from 
resigning until compelled by the remonstrances of 
Burke, Boswell, Windham, and others of her father’s 
friends. At length in July 1791 she was permitted 
to retire with a pension of £100 a year, and soon 
recovered her health and spirits by travelling in 
England. At Micklcham, near Dorking, she met 
General D’Arblay, a French refugee, and married 
him on nothing more than her pension in July 
1793. Her third novel, Camilla , was published by 
subscription in 1796, and brought her, it is sun- 
posed, alwmt 3000 guineas, with which she built 
Camilla Cottage, near Mickleham. It was, how- 
ever, nothing more than a pecuniary success, while 
her tragedy, Ed try and Elvina , had already been 
damned in 1795, spite of the acting of Mrs 
Siddons and Kemble. From 1802* to 1812 she 
lived at Passy in France with her husband, who 
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had procured ciril employment tliere, then returned 
to England with her son, tended her father till his 
death in April 1814, and in the beginning of the 
same year published her last novel, The Wanderer , 
another literary failure. At the lirst Restoration 
she joined her* husband in Paris, was at Brussels 
during the battle of Waterloo, and soon after re- 
turned finally to England with her husband, who 
died 3d May 1818. Iler son was tenth wrangler at 
Cambridge that year, took orders, became minister 
at Ely chapel in 183(5, and^died of rapid decline the 
year after. In 1832 Madame D’Arblay published 
her memoirs of her father, written in a strangely 
retentions style, and died after a severe illness, 
tli January 1840. Five volumes of her Letters and 
Diaries were published in 1842, the remaining two 
volumes in 1846. Spite of its tedious triviality this 
work is invaluable from the insight it gives us into 
the very heart of the dull decorous court of George 
III., and much more for its revelation of English 
manners towards the end of last century. Its stories 
of Dr Johnson and his group will live in literary 
history. Crokers ill-tempered attacks on her 
veracity for allowing an impression to go abroad 
that Evelina had been written at seventeen, printed 
in the Quarterly lie view for April 1833 and June 
1842, were satisfactorily answered by Macaulay in 
the Edinburgh lie mew for January 1843. As a 
novelist, Frances Burney’s greatest merit is that 
she conceived the idea of representing modern 
society in a manner realistic without ceasing to be 
feminine and completely artistic. She was the 
forerunner of Miss Edgeworth and Jane Austen, 
who were both greater than herself. The latter’s 
admiration for her model is impcrishably written 
in a passage in Northanger Abbey. 

Darboy, Georges, an ill-fated Archbishop of 
Paris, was born 16th January 1813 at Fay 1-Billot, 
in Haute-Marne. He was educated at the seminary 
of Langres, and four years after his ordination as 
priest (1836) was appointed a professor tliere. In 
1843 he came to Pans, where his reputation as trans- 
lator of Dionysius the Areopagite had preceded 
him. In 1854 he was made protonotary apostolic, 
in 1859 Bishop of Nancy, and in 1863 Archbishop 
of Paris. lie strenuously , upheld the Gallican 
theory of episcopal independence, and waged a 
long struggle with the Jesuits that lost him 
the favour of the holy see. At the Vatican 
Council he opposed with vigour the declaration 
of the papal infallibility, but when the dogma 
was finally adopted, was one of the first to set 
the example of submission. During the German 
siege of Paris he was unceasing in labours of 
lienevolence, ami during the brief but dreadful 
triumph of the Commune he refused to leave his 
Hock. Arrested as a hostage by the Communists, 
4th April 1871, he was shot in the court of the 

S rison of La Roquette on the 24th of May. He 
ied with the heroic courage of tfie Cliristian 
martyr, words of forgiveness on his lips, and his 
hands lifted in blessing as he fell. His two im- 
mediate predecessors had likewise died a bloody 
death — Silxmr murdered during the celebration of 
a religious rite (January 3, 1857) ; Afire shot down 
on the barricades (June 1848). Darboy s body was 
reinterred in a stately public funeral, 5th June 
1871. See Foulon’s Vie ae Darboy (1889). 

Darbyites, a name often applied to the Ply- 
mouth Brethren (q.v.)frora their principal founder, 
John Nelson Darby ( 1800-82), of whose collected 
writings thirty-two volumes have appeared ( 1867— 
83). See his Personal Recollections ( 1881 ). 

D’Arc. See Joan of Arc. 

Dardanelles ( the ancient Hellespont ), a narrow 
channel separating Europe from Asia, and uniting 
the Sea of Marmora with the Archipelago. The 
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I name is derived from the ancient city of Dardomui 
in the Troad, on the southern shore ; and Dardanus 
was named from the Dardani, an ancient people 
farther inland. The strait extends from north-east | 
to south-west, and has a length of about 40 miles, 
and a breadth varying from 1 to 4 miles. From 
the Sea of Marmora a strong current runs through 
the strait to the Archipelago. Both sides are 
strongly fortified. A treaty concluded between 
the live great powers and Turkey in 1841 arranged 
that no snip ot war belonging to any nation save 
Turkey should pass the Dardanelles without the 
express consent of Turkey ; all merchant-ships 
being also required to show their papers to the 
Ottoman authorities. These provisions were con- 
firmed at London in 1871 and at Berlin in 1878, 
in the February of which year a British fleet 
had sailed into the Sea of Marmora. The Dar- 
danelles is celebrated in ancient history on account 
of Xerxes and Alexander having crossed it, the 
former in 480 B.c. to enter Europe ; and the latter 
in 334 B.c. to enter Asia. The point at which 
Xerxes crossed, by two separate bridges, was 
in the neighbourhood of Abydos, on the Asiatic 
shore, opposite to Sestos. Alexander crossed at 
nearly the same place ; and here also young 
Leaniler nightly swam across to visit Hero— a feat 
performed m 1810 by Lord Byron. 

Dardanus, a son of Zeus and Electra, the 
mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and through 
them of the Romans. Originally a king in Arcadia, 
he migrated to Samothrace, thence to Asia, where 
King Teucer gave him the site of his town, Dar- 
dania. He married a daughter of Teucer, and his 
grandson was tlie eponymous hero Tros, who re- 
moved his grandfather’s Palladium to Troy. 

Dardistan is the name given to a region of 
Central Asia, bordering on Baltistan, the north- 
western portion of Cashmere. The country, which 
consists of lofty mountains and high-lying valleys, 

I is little known, and its limits are variously given. 
But its interest depends mainly on the fact that 
its inhabitants, the Danis, are an Aryan people, 
speaking a Sanskritic tongue mixed with Persian 
words. They had been called ‘Stray Aryans in 
Tibet,’ and are Moslems converted from Buddhism 
at a comparatively recent period : the rajah of Cash- 
mere is constantly endeavouring to subject them 
completely to his authority. The chief districts 
are Hasora, Gilghit, and Tassin ; some would also 
include Chitral (q.v.) in Dardistan. See Leitner’s 
Results of a Tour in Dardistan (Lond. 1867-70), 
and the Report of the Surv ey of India Department 
for 1883-84. 

Dftr-fertlt is the name of the thinly-neopled 
territory south of Dar-Fftr, beyond the Bahr-el-Arab, 
and north of the Niam-Niam country. It has been 
desolated by the slave-trade. Sclnveinfurth was 
tlie first European to visit the region, which he 
traversed in 1870-71. 

Dar-Fftr, a country of Central Africa, one of 
the divisions of the Sftdftn or * Land of the Blacks,’ 
situated approximately in 10° to 16° N. lat., and 
in 22° to 28° E. long. ; but its limits are not clearly 
defined. It is hilly in parts, and traversed by a 
mountainous ridge called Marra, which is the 
source of numerous streams. Towards the north 
it is level, sandy, and almost destitute of water. 
During the rainy season (June — September) it 
exhibits a rich vegetation. The principal pro- 
ducts are wheat, millet, rice, maize, and sesame. 
Tobacco, which is used by the natives in every 
form, abounds. Water-melons, also, are abundant 
during the rainy season. Among the fruits are 
tamarinds rind dates. The chief minerals are copper 
and iron. The wealth of the inhabitants con- 
sists principally in cattle. Horses, sheep, camels* 
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and game abound. Dar-Fftr carries on a consider- 
able trade with Egypt, Mecca, and the inland 
countries of Afiica ; it was ( and probably is again ) 
a notorious centre of the slave-trade. The Fulalis 
are an intelligent, well-built race, and have long 
been Mohammedans : their numbers a*e variously 
estimated at from three to four millions. Dar-Fftr 
was annexed to Egypt in 1874-75, and the country 
organised into four provinces (Umslianga, Fasher, 
Dara, and Kabkabia). The residence of the gover- 
nor was Fasher. Kobbe is the chief trading town. 
In 1884 Dar-Fftr fell under the power of the Malidi, 
and is still subject to his successor the Khalif 
Abdallah. See Egypt. 

Dargan 9 William, railway projector, was 
born at Carlow, 28th February 1799, spent some 
time in a surveyor’s office, and for a time was 
employed under Telford. He was a successful 
contractor, and became one of the first capitalists 
in Ireland. It was he who in 1831 contracted for the 
first railway ever executed in Ireland (the Dublin 
and Kingstown ), and he was afterwards connected 
with most great Irish undertakings, such as the 
making of railways, canals, tunnels, and embank- 
ments. He was also an extensive holder of rail- 
way stock, a steamboat proprietor, flax-grower, 
farmer, and the main promoter of the Dublin exhi- 
bition of 1853, when he declined a baronetcy. He 
died 7th February 1867. 

D 9 Argens« Juan Baptiste de Boyer, Marquis, 
bom at Aix, in Provence, 1704, at the age of fifteen 
entered the army, but disabled in 1734 by a fall 
from his horse, and disinherited for his follies, he 
went to Holland and tried his fortune in author- 
ship. Frederick the Great, then crown prince of 
Prussia, was attracted by his writings, and on his 
accession invited him to the court of Prussia. The 
king appointed him chamberlain and a director of 
the fine arts. When almost a sexagenarian he 
renewed the adventures of his youth by again fall- 
ing a victim to the charms of an actress, whom he 
married without Frederick’s permission. Deprived 
of his pension, he returned to Provence, and died 
near Toulon, 1771. His works fill 38 volumes. See 
his Me moires (new ed. Paris, 1807). 

D’Arffeiison, Marc Pierre, Comte, a cele- 
brated French statesman, was born in 1696, the 
younger son of the Marquis d’Argenson ( 1652-1721 ) 
who created the secret police and established the 
lettres de cachet. After holding a number of inferior 
offices, ho became war minister in 1743, at a time 
when the very political existence of France was 
imperilled, and by his vigour and lucky choice of 
generals changed the fortunes of the war in the 
course of a single year. After the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle ( 1748), he devoted himself to the improve- 
ment of the military system, and in 1751 established 
the Scole Militaire. He was an illustrious patron 
of literature. Diderot and D’Alembert dedicated 
to him their great Encyclopedic ; and to Voltaire, 
whose fellow -student lie had been, he furnished 
materials for his Sticlc de Louis XIV. In 1757 he 
was banished to his estate by the machinations of 
Madame Pompadour ; but on her death he returned 
to Paris, whore he died in 1764. 

-Baric, a Persian gold coin named after Darius, 
weighing 128 grains ; it was probably worth 
£1, Is. lOd. 

D&rieil, a name formerly applied to the entire 
isthmus now generally known as Panamd (q.v.). 
It is now more properly confined to the heavily - 
wooded hill-country lying between the Gulfs of 
Uraba on the north and San Miguel on the south. 
The former, a principal inlet of the Caribbean Sea, 
is commonly called the Gulf of Darien ; and the 
Colombians distinguish San Miguel as the Darien 
of the South. Tne southern extremity of the 


northern gulf forms the Bay of Choco, into which 
the river Atrato ( q. v. ) debouch^; the southern 
gulf receives the Tuira, after a course of 190 miles, 
of which over 100 are navigable. Little of the 
district, which is rich in gold, has yet been ex- 
plored. There is, however, an active trade in 
tortoiseshell, pearls, and gold-dust, which the 
Indians readily barter for firearms and rum. 
These natives are said to number 20,000, are un- 
civilised, *and as expert with the gun as were their 
ancestors with the bow. The capital of the district 
is Yaviza (3000 inhabitants). 

Darieil Scheme, a disastrous speculation pro- 
jected by William Paterson (q.v. ), the founder of 
the Bank of England, was established by act of the 
Scottish parliament, and was sanctioned by royal 
authority in 1695. Its object was to plant a colony 
on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus or Panamd, ana 
so form a commercial entrepot between the eastern 
and western hemispheres. An entire monopoly of 
the trade of Asia, Africa, and America, for a term 
of thirty-one years, was granted to the Company. 
At that time, the foreign trade of Scotland had 
been ruined by the English Navigation Act of 1660, 
which provided that all trade with the English 
colonies should be conducted in English ships alone, 
so that when Paterson opened his subscription-list, 
the nobility, the gentry, the merchants, and people, 
royal burghs, and public bodies in Scotland all 
hastened to subscribe. No less than £400,000 was 
immediately put down on paper, of which £220,000 
was actually paid up. Deputies in England received 
subscriptions to the amount of £309,000 ; and the 
Dutch and Hamburgers subscribed £200,000. The 
English parliament, however, actuated by a feeling 
of national antipathy, and the jealous clamours of 
trading cor] Mirations, gave its unequivocal condem- 
nation to the scheme. The British resident at 
Hamburg, probably with the concurrence of 
William III., also made various insinuations 
against it. The result of this interference was 
the almost total withdrawal of the Dutch and 
English subscriptions. It must now be admitted 
that there was one fatal objection to the scheme 
—viz. the danger of settling on ground claimed 
by Spain, without coming to a proper under- 
standing with that country beforehand. Unable, 
however, to see any sort of obstacles, incited by 
the vehement eloquence of Paterson, and dazzled 
by the magnificent proportions of the scheme, the 
Scotch hurried forward their arrangements. Five 
ships, with 1200 men on board, set sail from Leith 
for Panama on the 25th July 1698. They reached 
their destination in four months, near what is still 
called Puerto Escoces ( in 8° 50' N. lat. ), and having 
bargained with the natives for a country which 
they called New Caledonia, the colonists fixed the 
site of what was to be their capital, New Edin- 
burgh, and built a fort in its vicinity, which they 
named New St Andrews. Having thus constituted 
their colony, they issued a proclamation of perfect 
freedom of trade and universal toleration in religi- 
ous matters to all who should join them. For the 
first few months they seemed to be on the highway 
to success. But the climate, which was tolerable 
in winter, became unbearable in summer, and 
many sickened under it ; their supplies failed before 
they could derive a return from the soil ; and on 
sending to the British colonies in America for pro- 
visions, they learned with the deepest indignation 
and despair that the British American colonies, 
having been informed that King William had not 
given his sanction to the expedition, had resolved 
to hold no intercourse with the new colony at 
Panamd. 

Sickly and desponding, they waited long for 
supplies from the mother-country; but the Com- 
pany at home was not aware of their wretched 
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condition, and s none came. At length, having 
waited eight months for assistance, the colony 
broke up. In the meantime, 1300 colonists had 
set sail from Scotland, but ere they arrived the 
pioneers had fled. A Spanish force of 1500 men, 
and a squadron of 11 ships, immediately threatened 
the new-comers. Captain Campbell marched by 


night with a body of 200 Scots upon the Spanish 

camp, which he broke and completely dispersed. | He is mentioned in the Old 
On returning to the fort, however, he* found it 11 

invested by the Spanish squadron. The am- 
munition of the colonists had now become ex- 
hausted, and they were obliged to capitulate, the 
Spaniards granting honourable terms. Not more 
than thirty of the colonists, among whom was 
Paterson, who was rendered for a time insane 
by his dreadful misfortunes, ever reached Scot- 
land. The collapse of the scheme caused un- 
precedented excitement in Scotland from 1695 till 
1703, when the last of the adventurers reached 
home, and contributed to render the union of the 
kingdoms highly unpopular. It has been fairly 
contended that, but for the hostility of the king 
and the jealousy of the English companies, the 
scheme might have led to enormous extension of 
British commerce and British territory. And it 
should be remembered that a Pananni Canal was 
included in the plans of the far-seeing projector. 

The books and other documents which had 
belonged to the Company are preserved in the 
Advocates’ Library; the most complete account 
of the scheme is J. H. Burton’s Darien Papers , 

{ ninted by tlie Bannatyne Club (1849). See also 
lis History of Scotland , vol. viii., and Warbur ton’s 
novel Darien. 

Dari'us {Ddryavus, Heb. Ddrfy/dvcsh ), the name 
of three kings of Persia. Darius I. ( Hystaspis ), 


second was decisively defeated at Marathon (q.v.) 
in 490. He died in 485, before the Egyptian revolt 
(487) had been subdued, and in the midst of his 
preparations for a third expedition against the 
Athenians, and was succeeded by Xerxes (q.v.). 
Darius was, a Persian by birth, and bred in the 
Zoroastrian faith, which under him and his suc- 
cessors became the state religion of the empire. 
He is mentioned in the Old Testament as permit- 


bom in 548 u.c., was the son of Hystaspes ( Visli- 
tftspa, in the Babylonian cuneiform Ustaashpi), of 
the family of the Aclueinenides (q.v.), and suc- 
ceeded to the Persian throne in 521, after nutting 
to death the Magian Gaum&Ut ( the Pseudo-Smerdis 
of the Greeks), who gave himself out to be Bardes, 
brother of Cambyses. We possess accurate accounts 
of his reign through a contemporary monument, 
the great trilingual inscription on the rock of 
Behistun (q.v.). He is there represented with his 
foot on the body of Gaum&td, and with nine con- 
quered rebels in front of hirn, the first three' from 
Susiana, Babylon, and Media, the ninth a Sacian, 
with the characteristic pointed hat mentioned in 
Herodotus, vii. 64. The inscription states that 
his father, Hystaspes, was the great-grandson of 
Teispes, who was the son of Acluemenes. Darius 
had for several years to contend with revolts in 
all parts of his empire. Babylon resisted him 
with especial obstinacy under Nidinta-Bel for 
nearly two years (520-19), and revolting a second 
time, under Arakha, was again taken (514). He 
then reorganised the Persian empire, removing the 
seat of government to Susa, dividing his dominions 
into more than twenty satrapies, establishing a 
regular system of taxation, ana providing facilities 
for communication and trade; while he also pushed 
his conquests as far as the Caucasus and the Indus. 
The Indian province paid into the exchequer 
£1,290,000 a year; Babylonia, £290,000; while 
other eighteen satrapies contributed altogether 
£1,674,000. In his expedition against the Scythians 
in 515, after carrying 700,000 men across the Bos- 
porus on a bridge of boats, and subduing Thrace 
and Macedonia, he was led on by the retreating 
Scythians as far as the Volga, and returned to the 
Danube with the loss of 80,000 of his warriors. He 
returned to Susa, leaving Megabazos in Thrace 
with a large part of his army. His first expedition 
against the Athenians miscarried through the 
wreck of his fleet at Mount Athos in 492; the 


ting (520) the erection of the second temple at 
Jerusalem, which was completed in the Bixtfi year 
of his reign (515). 

Darius II. ( Ochus , called by the Greeks Nothos , 
‘bastard’), illegitimate son of Artaxerxes I., in 
424 b.c. snatched the crown from Sogdianus, his 
also illegitimate brother, who had put to death the 
rightful King, Xerxes II. He was entirely under 
the influence of the eunuchs and Women of his 
harem, especially his cruel and depraved aunt and 
spouse Parysatis ; and his reign was a long series 
of miseries and crimes. The numerous revolts were 
cruelly put down, except that of Amyrtieus, satrap 
of Egypt, who was independent from 414 to his 
death in 408. After the failure of the Sicilian 
expedition of the Athenians in 415, Darius seized 
the opportunity to break the humiliating treaty of 
449. Through Tissaphernes, satrap of Asia Minor, 
and his successor Cyrus, younger son of Darius and 
Parysatis, he gave so much support to the Spartans 
against the Athenians in the Peloponnesian war as 
turned the scale to the side of the former. He died 
at Babylon in 405, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Artaxerxes II. 

Darius III. ( Codomannus ), the last king of the 
Persians, son of the Achaunenid Arsanes by Sisy- 
gambis, daughter of Artaxerxes II. (q.v.). He is 
briefly designated as ‘ Darius the Persian ’ in Nehe- 
miah, xii. 22, and in the 1st Book of Maccabees is 
called ‘King of the Persians and Medes.’ Arta- 
xerxes III. had been poisoned by Bagoas in 338, and 
the speedy death of nis son and successor, Arses, 
prepared the way for Darius III., who began to 
reign in the same year as his conqueror Alexander 
the Great (336). Defeated at the Granicus (334), 
at Issus (333), and at Arbela (331), the handsome 
and gentle king was betrayed and slain during his 
flight, by one of his satraps ( 330 ). See Alexander 
the Great. 

Darius the Mede, mentioned in the Book of 
Daniel, cannot with certainty be identified with 
any historical king. 

Darjeeling: ( Darjiling ), a sanitary station in 
the Lower Himalayas, and administrative head- 
quarters of Darjeeling district, is situated on a 
narrow ridge, at an elevation of 7167 feet above the 
sea. It has a fine sanatorium ( 1883), a good water- 
supply, and is an increasingly popular summer- 
resort for visitors and invalids. The fashionable 
month is October, after the rains, when the clear 
atmosphere shows at its best a view of unsurpassed 
extent and grandeur. Pop. 7018.— Darjeeling 
is the most northerly district of the Kuch Behar 
division of Bengal, divided from Independent 
Sikkim by a series of rivers and mountain-torrents. 
Area, 1234 so. m. Pop. (1872) 94,712; (1881) 
155,179, mostly Nepalis and other aboriginal or 
semi-aboriginal tribes, attracted to the district by 
the increased demand for labour on the railway 
and in the tea-gardens. With a surface divided 
between the Lower Himalayas and the marshy 
sub-montane strip, the scenenr of the district is 
magnificent; up to 12,000 feet the ridges are 
clothed with valuable forests, and on the higher 
slopes the rhododendron grows in gorgeous luxuri- 
ance. The climate is excessively humid, but not 
unlkealthy. Food-crops are raised, and there is a 
trade with Tibet and Nepal; but the staple 
industry is the cultivation of tea, of which the 
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yield in 1883 was 8,080,293 lb. See the Report of 
the Indian Survey for 1883-84. 

Dark Ages. See Age. 

Barley, Felix O. C., an eminent American 
artist, was born at Philadelphia, June 23, 1822. 
He early gave himself to drawing “with such 
success as to encourage him to devote himself 
exclusively to art, especially in the form of l>ook 
illustration. His earliest important work was a 
series of drawings for the Library of Humorous 
American Works , after producing which he went 
to New York (1848), where his outline drawings 
to Washington Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
and Rip Van Winkle soon spread wide Ills reputa- 
tion. Later works, not less popular, are his illus- 
trations of Judd’s Margaret , and to Cooper’s, 
Diekens’s, and Simms’s novels. In 1868, after 
some years’ residence in Europe, he published 
both illustrations and letterpress of Sketches 
Abroad with Ren and Pencil. 

Darling, a name applied to a river, a mountain- 
range, and two districts in Australia, is derived from 
Lieutenant-general Sir Ralph Darling (1775-1859), 
who was governor of New South Wales (1825-31). 
(1) The river Darling, a tributary of the Murray 
River, is formed by the union of several head-streams, 
all of which rise in the great Dividing Range. The ' 
chief of these head-streams are the Barwon and | 
Gwydir. Farther down, the Darling receives the | 
Culgoa and the Warrego from the north, and the j 
Bogan from the south. Its length, with affluents, 
is stated at 1160 miles, and it and its tributaries 
are estimated to drain an area of 198,000 sq. m. 

It joins the Murray at Wentworth, on the l»order 
between New South Wales and South Australia, 
having received no tributary in its lower course. 
Much of the district traversed by it is an arid 
plain, save near the river-bank ; the river is subject 
to iloods. (2) The Darling Range, in Western 
Australia, runs parallel to the west coast, at a 
distance of 10 to 25 miles inland, from the south- 
west corner of the colony to a point some 250 miles 
farther north. The range has a height of from 
1500 to 2000 feet ; and in Mount William attains 
an elevation of 3000 feet. (3) The Darling district 
at the south-western corner of New South Wales, 
scantily watered, has an area of 50,000 sq. m. (4) 
The Darling Downs form the richest pastoral 
district of Queensland, in the southern part of the 
colony. This is an upland district on and about 
the summit of the Dividing Range. It was dis- 
covered by Allan Cunningliam, the botanist, in 
1827, and lias an area of 6080 sq. m. There is also 
much fine agricultural land in which the cereals, 
potatoes, ami all kinds of vegetables grow well. 
The western railway traverses the north, and the 
southern line the extreme east of this district. 

Darling, Grace, a name famous in the annals 
of heroism, was the daughter of William Darling 
(1795-1860), lighthouse- keeper on Longstone, one 
of the Fame Islands, and was born at Bam borough, 
24th November 1815. On the morning of the 7th 
Septemlier 1838, the Forfarshire , bound from Hull 
to Dundee, with sixty-three persons on board, 
struck the Harker’s Rock, among the . Fame 
Islands, and in fifteen minutes forty-three persons 
were drowned. The vessel was seen by Grace : 


Darling from the lighthouse at a quarter to five 

& l>roken on the rocks. Darling and his 
ter agreed that if they could get to her, 


some of the shipwrecked crew would be able to 
assist them in getting back. By wonderful 
strength and skill, they brought their boat to 
where the sufferers ( nine in number ) crouched. The 
solitary woman and four men were safely taken 
to the Longstone ; two of the men returned with 
Darling, and succeeded in bringing the remainder 


l off by nine o’clock a.m. Such an undertaking, so 
daring in itself, and so successfully carried out, 
filled every one with the warmest admiration. 
The lighthouse at Longstone, solitary and un- 
known no more, was visited by many of tlie wealthy 
and the great. Presents, testimonials, and money 
were heaped at the feet of Grace Darling ; but she 
did not long survive her change of circumstances. 
She died of consumption, after a year’s illness, on 
20th October 1842. See Grace Darling , by E. 
Hope (1876), and the Journal of William Darling 
(1886). 

Darlington, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough in the south of the county of Durham, on 
a slight elevation overlooking the Skcrne near its 
junction with the Tees, 23 miles S. of Durham, and 
45 NNW. of York. The chief industry of the 
place is connected with the extensive locomotive 
works, which give employment to many workers. 
There are iron and steel works in the north end of 
the town ; brewing and tanning are carried on ; and 
there are wool-mills. Pop. (1821) 6551 ; (1851) 
11,228; (1871) 27,730 ; (1881) 35,102, of whom 
many are connected with the Society of Friends, 
long a prominent and influential element amongst 
the inhabitants. Darlington was created a parlia- 
mentary borough, sending one member to parlia- 
i ment, in 1867. Its prosperity dates from the open- 
j ing, on 27th September 1825, of the Stockton and 
j Darlington Railway, which was the first passenger- 
line on which a locomotive-engine was employed ; 
and that locomotive now stands on a pedestal out- 
side the station. From the lltli century onwards 
the town belonged to the bishops of Durham, and 
till 1867 a l>orough bailiff, appointed by the bishop, 
managed its affairs ; in that year it obtained a 
charter of incorporation. St Cuthbert’s collegiate 
church, a very fine specimen of Early English, was 
founded in 1160 by Bishop Pudsey, and was restored 
by Sir G. G. Scott in 1869. It lias three beautiful 
sedilia, and a tower 180 feet high. Among the 
chief modern erections are the other churches 
( Anglican, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and Non- 
conformist ), the spacious new railway station ( 1887), 
a grammar-school, a high school for girls, a British 
and Foreign School Society’s college for female 
teachers, and the banks of Backhouse & Co., and 
Pease & Co. A free library was opened in 1885, 
for which Mr Edward Pease had bequeathed 
£10, (XX). At Oxen-le-field, 3 miles from Darlington, 
are curious cavities of unknown origin, called Hell 
Kettles ; and near Darlington was the seat of 
George Allan the antiquary (1736-1800). 

Darlingtonia, a genus of remarkable American 
Pitcher* pi ants, belonging to the family of Sarraceni- 
acete (q.v.); and like its congeners, is insectivorous. 
See Insectivorous Plants. 

Darmstadt} a town of Germany, capital 
of the grand-duchy of Hesse-Darmstadt, is 
situated on the small river Darm, 15 miles S. of 
Frankfort-on-Main. The streets of the old town 
are narrow, but those of the new town exhibit 
many imposing specimens of architecture. Darm- 
stadt has several public squares, and fine public 
gardens and promenades. Besides the arsenal, 
the barracks, and the various religious edifices, 
it possesses two palaces. One of these, tlie 
old ducal palace, contains museums of painting, 
natural history, and archaeology, and a library of 
500,000 volumes; in the other, Prince Charles’s 
palace, is Holbein’s famous ‘Meyer Madonna.’ 
The handsome post-office dates from 1881, the 
theatre from 1871. There are manufactures of 
chemicals, hats, machinery, tobacco, playing-cards, 
carpets, and beer ; and a trade in iron, petroleum, 
fruit,, flour, and wine. But the place depends more 
on its ducal court and government offices than on 
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its industries. Pop., with suburb (1875), 44,088; 
(1885)51,323. ' 

Darnel ( Lolium temulentum ), an annual grass 
of the same genus with the valuable 
Rye-grass (o.v.)— from which it maybe 
distinguished by the absence of the per- 
ennial. rootstock, by the empty glume, 
equalling or exceeding the five to seven 
(instead of eight to fifteen) flowered 
spikelet, and the awn long instead of 
short, or absent— is common in corn- 
fields in England and many parts of 
Europe. It is the tares of the parable, 
and has from ancient times been reputed 
to have a narcotic poisonous seed, to 
which many bad effects were ascribed, 
which, in yearn of bail harvest, were 
observed to ensue upon the eating of 
bread or the feeding of horses upon oats. 
The poisonous properties have been 
denied by some botanists, and again 
maintained by others, the most recent 
investigations on the whole confirming 
the ancient view. The seed may lie in 
the ground for several years without 
germinating, and then appear suddenly 
in great quantity in a wet season. It 
can, however, be eaten by cattle with 
impunity. 

Darn^tal, a town in the French de- 
partment of Seine-Inferieure, 2£ miles E. 
of Rouen, with manufactures of cotton, 
Darnel. ]i neIlj an( j cloth goods. Pop. 6532. 

Darnley, Henry- Stewart, Lord, husband of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, was the eldest son of the 
Earl of Lennox by Lady Margaret Douglas, so a 
grandson of Margaret Tudor, and a cousin of Mary. 
Born in 1546, in England, where also lie was 
educated, he was handsome in appearance, accom- 
plished in manners, but fatally destitute of all 
moral and intellectual power. He perished by a 
gunpowder explosion at Kirk-of-Ficld, Edinburgh, 
10th February 1567. Darnley is interesting chiefly 
on account of the position which he occupied with 
respect to his wife. See Marv, Queen of Scots. 

Darter {Plot us), a genus of birds nearly allied 
to Cormorants (q.v.), but very heron-like in gait 
and gesture. The four species are severally re- 
stricted to the warm parts of America, Africa, 



Darter (Plotus anhinga ). 


Asia, and Australia. The head is small, with 
naked cheeks and throat ; the neck is very long, 
thin, and flexible ; the bill is long and straight ; 
the tail and the toes are also long. The darters 
catch fish voraciously and with great dexterity ; 
the name ‘ snake-neck ’ Yvell describes them. 


Though aquatic in habit, they rest and nest oh 
trees. The American species figured is pver three 
feet in length. 

Dart ford, a thriving market-town of Kent, in 
the narrow valley of the Parent, 2 miles above Its 
influx to the Thames, and 17 ESE. of London. 
Edward III. here founded an Augustinian nunnery 
( 1355) ; St Edmund’s chantry was a great place of 
pilgrimage ; and at Hartford Wat Tyler commenced 
his rebellion ( 1381 ). The church, with a Norman 
tower, was restored in 1863 ; among its interesting 
monuments is one to Sir John Spielman, Queen 
Elizabeth’s jeweller, who in 1588 established at 
Dartford what is said to have been the first paper- 
mill in England. Paper is still manufactured, 
besides steam-engines and machinery, gunpowder, 
&c. The modern buildings include a county court- 
house (1859), assembly rooms (1860), and, in the 
neigh bourhood, the City of London lunatic asylum 
( 1866). Pop. of parish (1851 ) 6224 ; ( 1881 ) 10,163. 
See the local histories by Dunkin (1844) and Bayly 
(1876). 

Dartmoor is a great granitic upland in Devon- 
shire, the source, with two exceptions, of all the 
principal rivers of the county, remarkable alike for 
its wild and rugged scenery, its antiquities, its wide, 
solitary, trackless wastes, and its mineral products. 
It is upwards of 130,000 acres in extent, the extreme 
length from north to south being 25 miles, and the 
extreme breadth from east to west 20 miles. The 
outline is irregular. The central portion is the 
ancient royal forest of Dartmoor, and this is sur- 
rounded by a belt of open country, once known as 
the ‘ Commons of Devonshire,’ but portions of which 
have been inclosed. The attempts to cultivate Dart- 
moor itself have been very few, and the northern 
quarter for miles shows no trace of man, hut the val- 
leys through which the rivers descend to the lowland 
country are singularly fertile, and at times full of 
| beauty. The moor itself affords valuable mountain 
pasture to cattle, sheep, and large numbers of half- 
wild ponies. The forest rights belong to the duchy 
of Cornwall ; hut there are rights of pasturage 
exercised by holders of what are called venville 
tenures in certain parishes bounding the moor, 
which date prior to tlie Norman Conquest. 

The average height of Dartmoor abovo the sea is 
upwards of 1200 ieet, but its highest point, High 
Willhayes, is 2039 feet ; and the next, Yes Tor, 
2030. The hills are commonly called tors , and 
for the most part have granite crests, weathered 
into grotesque anti picturesque shapes. The whole i 
of Dartmoor is of granite, protruded between the 
close of the Carboniferous and the opening of the 
Triassic periods. Devonian rocks mantle round its 
southern extension, and Carboniferous round its 
northern, associated at various points with gabbros, 
dolerites, and other intrusive rocks. The granite 
is chiefly gray, hut there are rich red varieties, as 
at Trowlesworthy. Large quantities of the ordi- 
nary stone have been quarried, especially at Hey 
Tor and King Tor. Dartmoor is rich in minerals. 
Tin has been raised for many centuries, long 
lief ore the dawn of history, by streaming in the 
valleys, and vestiges of the ancient mining opera- 
tions of the ‘old men’ abound. Copper, iron, 
and manganese have also been worked, but 
mining is now carried on at a few points only. 
Gold has frequently been found in the river-beds. 
The tinners of Devon had a quasi-corporate exist- 
ence in Saxon times, and their rights were con- 
firmed by King John and other monarchs. The 
Stannary Parliaments, in which they managed their 
affairs, were held in the open air on Crockern Tor. 
The most important mineral product of Dartmoor 
at the present day is china-clay, or kaolin, which 
is the result of the decomposition of the felspar 
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of the granite. The largest china-clay works in 
England are at Lee Moor, and are connected by 
a tramway with wharves at Plymouth. 

The fauna and flora of Dartmoor have many 
points of interest. Trees are very rare ; but there 
is a very singular group of gnarled and stunted 
oaks on' a slope overlooking the West Dart, near 
Crockern Tor, of high antiquity and weird aspect, 
which has been called one of the ‘ wonders of the 
moor* — ‘ Wistman’s Wood.’ 

The chief rivers rise at a height of over 1800 feet 
above the sea, in a wide stretch of peat-bog around 
Cranmere Pool— the Dart, Teign, Taw, Okement, 
Lyd, Tavy, and Walkham. From the morasses of 
the soutliern quarter spring the Plym, Yealm, 
Ernie, and Avon. 

Dartmoor is unrivalled in England in the extent 
and character of its prehistoric and rude stone an- 
tiquities — earthworks, barrows, kistvaens, . men- 
hirs, lines or avenues, cyclopean bridges, circles, 
cromlechs, trackways, and pounds or inclosures 
of stones, sometimes containing the romains of 
villages. Many stone implements have been found. 
On several of the tors there are rock basins, formerly 
called Druidical, but now assigned to the operation 
of natural causes. » 

The chief centre of population is Prince Town, 
named after George IV. when Prince Regent. 
Here a prison was built ( 1806) during the war with 
Napoleon, for the reception of prisoners of war. 
When the war ended it was abandoned, and was at 
one time used for the manufacture of naphtha from 
peat, which failed, as all attempts to utilise the 
Dartmoor peat beyond the supply of local wants 
have done. In 1855 the buildings were adapted to 
their present purpose of a convict prison. Attached 
is a fertile reclaimed farm. A very picturesque 
railway runs to Prince Town. See the Rev. S. 
Rowe’s Perambulation of Dartmoor (1856). 

Dartmouth* a seaport and municipal borough 
(till 1867 also parliamentary) in the south of 
Devonshire, 32 miles S. by W. of Exeter. It is 
built in picturesque terraces on a steep slope 300 
to 400 feet high, on the right bank of the romantic 
estuary of the river Dart, at a short distance from 
the sea. The streets are narrow, and many of 
the houses very old, with overhanging htories, pro- 
jecting gables, anil wood-carvings. St Saviour’s 
Church (circa 1372) has a nchly sculptured, 
painted, and gilt stone pulpit, and a beautifully 
carved rood-loft. A battery, and the. remains 
of a castle built during the reign of Henry VII., 
stand at the entrance to the harbour. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
5580. Dartmouth is a quarantine port of the Eng- 
' lish Channel, and has a considerable trade with the 
Mediterranean, 11 and in the Newfoundland fisheries. 
It is the port of departure of the ‘Castle’ line of 
mail steamers to South Africa, and a favourite 
yachting station — the harbour being deep and land- 
locked. At Dartmouth, in 1190, the Crusaders, 
under Richard Coeur-de-Lion, embarked for the 
Holy Land. The French burned it in Richard’s 
reign, but were repulsed, chiefly by the women, in 
an attack in 1404. In 1346 Dartmouth furnished 
31 ships for the siege of Calais. In 1643 Prince 
Maurice besieged and garrisoned it; but in 1646 
Fairfax stormed and took it. Newcomen, the in- 
ventor of the steam-engine, was born here ; Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert was born at Greenway, on the 
opposite side of the Dart; and another great 
Elizabethan worthy, John Davis, at Sandridge. 

Daru, Pierre Antoine, Comte, a French 
writer and financier, was bora at Montpellier, 12th 
January 1767. At sixteen he entered the army, and 
rose rapidly, but was flung into orison during the 
Terror, where he amused himself by translating 
Horace. Under Napoleon he was Intendant- 


general in Austria and Prussia, and a councillor 
of state, while in 1818 Louis XVfll. made liim a 
peer. Thenceforth he devoted himself exclusively 
to letters. He died a member of the Institute and 
of the Academy of Sciences, 5th September 1829. 
Of his many books the chief are CUopidie , ou 
TlUorie des Reputations LitUraives (1800), a 
spirited poem ; Histoire de la lUpnbliqm de Venise 
(7 vols. 1819-1821); and Histotrc de la Bretagne 
(3 vols. 1826).— His son, Napoleon Daru, born 
at Paris, 11th June 1807, opposed the coup d'etat, 
and was proscribed ; but became a member of the 
National Assembly in 1871, of the senate in 1876. 

Darweil, a municipal borough of Lancashire, 
on the river Darwen, 3£ miles S. of Blackburn, and 
9 N. of Bolton. Cotton is the staple manufacture ; 
then come paper-making and paper-staining; and 
to these amt other industries, with its water facili- 
ties, and the neighbouring coal-mines and stone 
quarries, Darwen owes its rapid growth and its 
well-being. It was incorporated in 1878. Among 
the chief buildings are the free library, the market 
hall, the co-operative hall, and the public baths, 
erected in memory of Sir Robert Peel. Pop. ( 1851) 
7020; (1881)29,744. 

Darwin* Charles Robert, F.R.S., naturalist, 
the discoverer of the principle of natural selection, 
was born at Shrewsbury, February 12, 1809. His 
grandfather was Dr Erasmus Darwin, and his father 
Dr Robert W. Darwin, F.11.S. His mother was a 
daughter of J osiali \V edgwood , the celebrated potter. 
Darwin Was educated at Shrewsbury grammar- 
school, studied at Edinburgh University for two 
sessions in 1825-6-7, and entered at Christs College, 
Cambridge, in 1828. Already at Edinburgh he had 
become a member of the local Plinian Society ; he 
took part in its natural history excursions, and read 
before it his first scientific paper — a new contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Flustra or sea-mats. 
It was at Cambridge, however, that his biological 
studies seriously began. Here he became ac- 
quainted with Professor Henslow, the well-known 
botanist, who encouraged his interest in botany and 
zoology. His chief taste at this time was for 
geological research. In 1831 he took his degree of 
B.A., and shortly after was recommended by 
Henslow as naturalist to the expedition of H.M.8. 
Beagle , under Captain (afterwards Admiral) Fitz- 
roy, R.N., then about to start for a scientific 
survey of South American waters. He sailed on 
December 27, 1831, and did not return to England 
from his long cruise till October 2, 1836. Mean- 
while he visited Teuerifte, the Cape de Verde 
Islands, the Brazilian coast, Monte Video, Tierra 
del Fuego, Buenos Ayres, Valparaiso, and the 
Chilian region, the Galapagos Archipelago, Tahiti, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, and the Keeling Islands, 
in which last he laid the foundation for his famous 
theory of coral reefs. It was during this long 
expedition that Darwin obtained that intimate 
knowledge of the fauna, flora, and geological con- 
ditions of many tropical, subtropical, and tem- 
perate climates which so admirably equipped him 
at last for the great task he was afterwards to per- 
form in settling the factors of biological evolution. 

On his return to England in 1836, lie set to work to 
co-ordinate the results obtained during his voyage. 
He formed the friendship of Sir Charles Lyell and 
other scientific leaders, by whose aid lie was ap- 
pointed secretary of the Geological Society in 1838. 
A year later, he was elected to the fellowship of the 
Royal Society, and early in 1839 he married his 
cousin, Miss Wedgwood. In the same year he pub- 
lished his Journal of Researches into the Geology 
and Natural History of the vaHous Countries visited 
by H.M.S. Beagle . From 1840 to 1843 Danvin was 
occupied with the publication of the Zoology of the 
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Voyage of the peagle , under government auspices, 
to which great work (compiled by the leading 
specialist authorities of the day) he himself con- 
tributed an introduction and many notes. In 1842 
appeared his work on The Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Coral Beefs ; in 1844, Geological Observations 
on Volcanic Islands ; and in 1846, Geological 
Observations on South America. These works 
placed him at once in the front rank of contem- 
porary scientific thinkers. In 18o 1-53 appeared his 
valuable treatise on barnacles, A Monograph of the 
Cirripedia. 

Three years after his marriage Darwin settled 
at Down, near Beckenham, in Kent, where for 
the rest of his days he passed his time as a country 
gentleman among his conservatories, his pigeons, 
his garden, and his fowls. The practical informa- 
tion thus gained (especially as regards variation 
ami interbreeding) was of invaluable use to him 
in his later researches. Private means enabled 
him to devote himself unremittingly henceforth, 
in spite of continuous and distressing ill-health, 
to the pursuit of science. It was at Down that 
Darwin began to occupy himself with the great work 
of his life — the problem of the origin of species. 
In 1837 he had already set out to accumulate facts 
and observations for this purpose. After five years’ 
unremitting work, he ‘allowed himself to specu- 
late * on the subject, and drew up some short notes, 
which he enlarged in 1844 into a sketch of conclu- 
sions for his own use. These conclusions embodied 
in embryo the famous principle of natural selection, 
the germ of the celebrated Darwinian Theory (q.v.). 
With constitutional caution, however, Darwin de- 
layed publication of his hypothesis, which was only 
at length precipitated many years later by an 
accidental circumstance of a romantic character. 
In 1858 Mr Alfred Russell Wallace, the distin- 
guished explorer, sent home from the Malay Archi- 
pelago a memoir addressed to Darwin himself, for 
presentation to the Linnean Society. On opening 
this packet, Darwin found to his surprise that it 
contained in essence the main idea of his own 
theory of natural selection. Sir Charles Lyell and 
Sir Joseph Hooker, to whom he communicated the 
facts, persuaded Darwin to read a paper of his own 
concomitantly with Wallace’s before the Linnean 
Society, which was accordingly done on July 1, 
1858. Urged forward by this strange coincidence, 
Darwin set to work seriously at once to condense 
his vast mass of notes — the labour of a lifetime — 
and put into shape his great work on The Origin of 
Species by means of Natural Selection , published 
in November 1859. For an account of the main 
ideas there promulgated, see Darwinian Theory. 
The book itself, an epoch-making work, was 
received throughout Europe with the deepest in- 
terest, was violently attacked and energetically 
defended, but in the end succeeded in obtaining 
recognition ( with or without certain reservations ) 

! from almost all competent biologists. From the 
day of its publication Darwin continued to work on 
unremittingly at a great series of supplemental 
treatises, in which his main principles were still 
further enforced and enlarged, while minor corol- 
laries were brought prominently into view. The 
Fertilisation of Orchids appeared in 1862, The Vari- 
ation of Plants and Animals under Domestication 
in 1867, and The Descent of Man in 1871. The last- 
named work, hardly less famous than the Origin of 
Species , derives the human race from a hairy quail- 
rumanous animal belonging to the great anthropoid 
group, and related to the progenitors of the orang- 
utan, chimpanzee, and gorilla. In this book 
Darwin also developed his important supplementary 
theory of sexual selection, which on the whole has 
been received by scientific thinkers with less favour 
than his other ideas. His later works are The 


Expression of the Emotions in Man and Anint/als 
( 1873 ), Insectivorous Plants ( 1876 ), Climbing Plants 
(1875), The Effects of Cross and Self Fertilisation 
in the Vegetable Kingdom (1876), Different Forms 
of Flowers in Plants of the same Species ( 1877 ), and 
The Power of Movement in Plants ( 1880 ). His last 
work, The Formation of Vegetable Mould through 
the action of Worms, appeared in 1881. In it Dar- 
win showed grounds for believing that the vegetable 
mould which covers a large part of the globe is 
mainly due to the castings of earth-worms, without 
which the greater portion of the land surface of the 
world must necessarily consist of barren rock or 
thirsty sand. 

It is, however, as the great leader of evolutionary 
biology that Darwin will be mainly remembered 
among men. Though not (as is commonly, hut 
erroneously, believed ) himself the originator of the 
evolution hypothesis, nor even the first to apply the 
conception of descent with modification to plant 
and animal organisms, Darwin was undoubtedly 
the first thinker to gain for that conception a wide 
acceptance among biological experts. By adding 
to tlie crude evolutionism of Erasmus Darwin, 
Lamarck, and others, his own specific idea of 
natural selection, ■ he supplied to tne idea a suffi- 
cient cause, which raised it at once from the level 
of a hypothesis to the grade of a verifiable theory. 
His kindliness of character, honesty of purpose, 
devotiop to truth, and attachment to his friends, 
rendered him no less remarkable on the moral and 
emotional than on the purely intellectual side of 
his nature. For many yearn his health had been 
extremely feeble, and he had worked under the 
severest physical disadvantages. He died sud- 
denly, after a very short illness, April 19, 1882, and 
was buried with unusual honours in Westminster 
Abbey. See his Life and Letters by liis son, Francis 
Darwin (1887). 

Darwill, Erasmus, physician, natural philo- 
sopher, and didactic poet, was born 12th December 
1731, at Elston Hall, near Newark, in Nottingham- 
shire ; entered St John’s College, Cambridge, in 1750, 
graduated B.A. in 1754, and afterwards studied 
medicine at Edinburgh. After an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a practice at Nottingham, he 
removed to Lichfield, where he married amt became 
a popular physician and prominent figure from his 
ability, his radical and free-thinking opinions, his 
poetry; his eight-acre botanical garden, and his im- 
perious advocacy of temperance in drinking. After 
liis second marriage in 1781, he settled in Derby, and 
then at Breadsall Priory, where he died suddenly 
18th April 1802. Darwin had once a great reputa- 
tion as a physiologist, but his system is, for the 
most part, inconsequential, baseless and untenable. 
At the same time, many of liis ideas are original, 
suggestive, and contain within them the germs of 
important truths. His strength and his weakness 
lay in his faculty for seeing analogies in nature. 
Sometimes he is exceedingly happy in his dis- 
coveries; at other times he is quite fantastical. 
The same remarks hold good as regards his verse, 
where, amid the frequent extravagance and in- 
comprehensibility of liis notions, there burst forth 
strains of genuine poetry. The Loves of the Plants 
(1789), a part of his chief poem, the Botanic 
Garden , was happily burlesqued in the ‘Loves of 
the Triangles ’ in the Anti-Jacobin . Interest in 
Darwin’s speculations has been revived by the 
recognition of his partial anticipation of Lamarck’s 
views on evolution, and so of his own famous 
grandson’s. His chief works are Zoonomia , or the 
Laws of Organic Life .( 1794-96) ; and his Fhyto- 
loqia , or Philosophy of Agriculture ( 1799). See liis 
Life by Krause, trans. by Dallas < 1879 ). By his 
first wife he was grandfather of Charles Darwin; 
by his second, of Francis Gal ton. 
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- Darwinian Theory, the explanation of the 
evolution of forms of life on our planet, offered 
hy the great naturalist, Charles Darwin (q.v.). 
From the very outset we must carefully guard 
against the confusion, still widely popular, of 
‘Evolution* with ‘Darwinism.’ Evolution must 
clearly be retained to denote the entire drama of 
cosmio change ; Darwinism, therefore, must as 
clearly be restricted to one particular interpreta- 
tion of the mechanism and plot of this cosmic 
drama, of many which have been thrown out by 
reflective spectators. Darwin expressed the mode 
of the evolutionary process in a classic phrase, 
the title of his great work— The Origin of Species 
by means of Natural Selection , or the Preservation 
of Favoured Races in the Struggle for Life. That 
explanation is not only in itself peculiarly shrewd 
and well reasoned, luminous and widely appli- 
cable, but has been of the very greatest import- 
ance in awakening biologists and students or all 
other sciences, ami thus ultimately the intelligent 
public, to the facts of the case — to the conscious- 
ness of this evolutionary drama. On the pro- 
mulgation of this new hypothesis as to the mode of 
occurrence of evolutionary changes in the organic 
world, the whole discussion as to the occurrence of 
evolutionary change at all speedily came to centre 
round it ; although in view of the powerful argu- 
ments for the occurrence of evolution which had 
been independently adduced by Spencer and others, 
it may be admitted this was not quite logical. The 
fact, however, remains. Moreover to the new stand- 
point afforded by the clear acceptance of both ideas 
— evolution and this through natural selection — and 
to the energetic application of these, first by Darwin 
himself, but soon by a multitude of zealous workers, 
we owe a progress which it would as yet be prema- 
ture to estimate, but which has per vailed the whole 
field of biology, and even the fields of all the higher 
sciences, mental and social, which so largely utilise 
biological methods and generalisations. Whatever 
may be the subsequent development of our evolu- 
tionary conceptions, the epoch-making importance 
of the Darwinian theory will be unaltered. Hence 
the expediency of the present comparatively full 
exposition of its main positions and of their bear- 
ings, apart from the larger and more general argu- 
ment under Evolution. 

To the statement of Darwin’s theory, therefore, 
we may at once proceed, postulating no more than 
that general acquaintance with the aims and results 
of biology which is now becoming so commonly 
current, or which may readily be gained by help of 
the articles Biology and Botany. Nor need any 
statement of the general doctrine of evolution, or of 
evolutionary theories before Darwin, here detain us, 
since these find more fitting place in the general 
article Evolution. 

The failure of pre-Darwinian theories to gain 
any very general acceptance among naturalists 
was no doubt largely attributable to established 
prejudice, hacked as this was by the predominant 
authority of Cuvier. This was hy no means the 
whole explanation. For while those theories 
rendered it extremely probable that modification 
had occurred, they all fell short, as Darwin pointed 
out, in one most important particular. They 
failed to show how the modification of one species 
from another could take place, ‘so as to acquire 
that perfection of structure and co-adaptation 
which justly excites our admiration ; ’ since the 
hypotheses of the potency of external conditions, 
of liabit, of the volition or the organism itself, and 
so on, alike successively broke down. 

Darwin was especially struck by the distri- 
butional phenomena he witnessed during his 
‘Naturalist’s Voyage,* and thereafter devoted 
himself primarily to the problem of the origin of 


species, specially concentrating himself upon what 
seemed to him the weakest point 6f the preceding 
theories, the explanation of adaptations. Com- 
mencing in 1837, ‘after five years’ work, I allowed 
myself to speculate on the subject, and drew up 
some short notes ; these I enlarged in* 1844 into a 
sketch of the conclusions which then seemed to be 
probable; from that period to the present day I 
have steadily pursued the same object. * This was 
written as late as 1859, and even then because he 
had received a paper from Mr A. K. Wallace (at 
that time exploring the Malay Archipelago), in. 
which views identical with his own were expressed, 
and thus was compelled to proceed to the publica- 
tion of bin results. He did so first in a brief out- 
line read, by advice of Lyell and Hooker, simul- 
taneously with Wallace’s paper (see Jour . Linn. 
Soc. t 1858); and in the following year in that fuller 
abstract, as at first he merely regarded it, which 
soon became so famous— the Origin of Species. 
Its substance may with ad vantage be briefly sum- 
marised, so far as further compression of such 
4 intellectual pemmican’ is possible. For details 
and explanations the reader must consult the work 
itself (7th ed. 1880). 

Outline of ‘ Origin of Species.' — In order to gain 
insight, then, into the means of modification, 
Darwin commences with a study of the variation 
of plants and animals under domestication (later 
expanded into a separate work ; 2d ed. 1876). 

Variation and heredity. — While all plants and 
animals exhibit some degree of variation, this is 
greatest among domesticated species, owing to 
their new and less uniform conditions of life. 
These may act directly cm the whole organisation, 
or on separate parts, and the variation, though 
rarely, is sometimes definite, as when size increases 
witli quantity of food, or colour changes with its 
quality ; or the conditions may act indirectly hy 
influencing the reproductive system, which is pecu- 
liarly sensitive. Changed habits produce an in- 
herited effectr-e.g. the leg-l>ones of the common 
duck weigh proportionally more, and its wing-bones 
less, than in the wild variety, becaiise it flies less 
and walks more. So, too, tame mammals acquire 
drooping ears, since these are rarely pricked in 
alarm. One variation is usually correlated with 
others, thus long-beaked pigeons have small feet, 
and conversely. All variations tend to be in- 
herited. The popular belief that domestic races 
simply revert to the aboriginal stock is unsupported 
by facts. 

Save that domestic varieties are less uniform 
than wild species, often differ more widely in some 
single part, and are fertile when crossed, there is 
no well-marked distinction between these and so- 
called true species. If, therefore, such varieties as 
the different breeds of the dog can be shown to be 
descended from a single wild species, there neces- 
sarily arises great doubt as to tne immutability of 
closely allien natural species, such as the foxes. 
While, however, the many breeds of dog appear to 
have arisen from several wild species, and those of 
cattle also from two or three, our fowls, ducks, 
rabbits, &c. , all certainly arise from a single ances- 
tral species. The case of pigeons is of peculiar im- 

S ortance, since pouter, carrier, fantail, and tumbler 
iffer so thoroughly, externally and internally, that 
any ornithologist would be compelled to assign to 
them not merely specific but generic distinctness, 
if he had discovered them in the wild state. There 
is at least as much difficulty in believing that such 
breeds can have proceeded from a common ancestor, 
as there is in the case of any group of birds in 
nature ; and every breeder of these has been firmly 
convinced of their descent from distinct species. 
Yet all these breeds are proved to come from the 
common rock-dove (Colwnba livitt ; see PIGEON ), 
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and thus those who admit the unity of domestic 
races should be* cautious in deriding the unity of 
wild ones. 

Domestic races all exhibit adaptations to man’s 
use or fancy, rather than to their own good. The 
key to this is man’s power of selection : nature gives 
successive variations, man accumulates these, so 
making for himself useful breeds, and often (e.g. 
in sheep, cattle, roses, dahlias) profoundly modifies 
their character even in a single human lifetime ; so 
that in all characters to winch lie attends, they 
may differ more than the distinct species of the 
same genera. Again, that unconscious selection 
which results from every one trying to possess and 
breed the best animals is yet more important than 
conscious selection. Two flocks of Leicester sheep, 
kept equally pure, appeared of miite different 
varieties after fifty years. Such slowly accumu- 
lated change explains why we know so little of the 
origin of domestic races ; and its absence in regions 
inhabited by uncivilised man explains why these 
yield no plants worth immediate culture. Human 
selection is facilitated ( 1 ) by the keeping of large 
numbers, since variations will be more frequent, 
and (2) by preventing free-intercrossing ; some 
species vary, however, more than others. 

Variation under Nature. — All similar organisms 
in nature present individual differences, more con- 
siderable than is usually supposed. No two blades 
of grass are alike, and far more marked differences 
often occur, several castes or varieties sometimes 
existing in the same sex. Between these castes, 
and much more frequently between forms which 
systematic botanists and zoologists rank as true 
species, perfectly intermediate forms may occur. 
No agreement about the definition of species ( the 
amount of difference necessary to give any two 
forms specific rank ) has ever been come to ; thus, 
in the British flora alone, there are nearly two 
hundred disputed forms, and individual opinion is 
in these cases the only criterion. As long as a 
genus is imperfectly known, and its species founded 
upon few specimens, they appear clearly limited. 
But with fuller knowledge, intermediate forms 
come in, and doubts as to specific limits augment. 
The terms species and variety are thus arbitrarily 
given to sets of individuals more or less closely 
resembling each other. See Variety, Species, 
Genus. 

Individual differences are thus of the highest 
importance, as the first steps towards the slightest 
varieties worth recording, these in turn towards 
more distinct and permanent varieties, these vane- 
ties again towards sub-species, and in the next 
stage to species ; though extinction may often 
arrest the process. 

The species which present most varieties are 
those which have the greatest geographical range, or 
the widest diffusion in their own territory, orwhich 
possess the greatest number of individuals. In 
the larger genera of each country the species vary 
more frequently than in the smaller genera ; and 
in many respects the species of large genera present 
a strong analogy with varieties, which analogy is 
alone intelligible on the view that they once 
existed as mere varieties themselves. 

Struggle for Existence . — All organic beings tend 
to increase with extreme rapidity, so that if they 
were not kept down, the earth would soon be 
covered by the progeny of a single pair. This is 
evidenced not merely by calculation, but by actual 
observation of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which plants and animals have spread, when in- 
troduced into new and favourable circumstances 
(e.g. thistles and rabbits into Australia). 

Since organisms then are reproducing themselves 
so rapidly, and since all their offspring cannot 
escape their enemies, get food, and live, much less 


leave progeny in turn — since, in other words, the 
doctrine of Malthus applies to animals and plants 
with manifold force (for these can have no artificial 
increase of food, and no prudential restraints on re- 
production )— there must in every case l»e a struggle 
for exwteifre, either of' one individual with another 
of the same species, or with the individuals of dis- 
tinct species, or with the physical conditions of 
life; often, indeed, with all these at once, and 
that more or less intensely throughout tlicf whole of 
life. 

The checks which prevent increase are most 
obscure, and vary in each case. In all cases the 
amount of food, of course, gives' the extreme limit. 
The youngest organisms generally suffer most; 
seedlings, for instance, are destroyed in vast num- 
bers. Thus, even in a patch of ground purposely 
dug and cleared, where no choking from other plants 
could take place, 295 out of 357 seed ling- wgeds were 
destroyed, chiefly by slugs and insects. So, too, 
the stock of game on an estate depends chiefly upon 
the destruction of vermin. Climate, however, is 
highly important, and periodic seasons of extreme 
cold ami drought seem the most effective of all 
checks — a severe winter sometimes destroying four- 
fifths or more of the birds of a locality. Epidemics, 
too, may occur, especially where numbers have 
inordinately increased. On the other hand, a 
large number of individuals of the same species 
is essential for, its continued preservation. 

The complex relations of all animals and plants 
to each other require illustration. The planting 
of part of a heath with Scotch fir leads to a pro- 
found alteration of its flora and fauna, while the 
growth of these firs again is wholly dependent 
upon the exclusion of cattle. Many Ho wers depend 
for fertilisation on the visit of a special insect — 
e.g. red clover on humble-bees. But bees are 
destroyed by field-mice, and consequently pro- 
tected by cats ; hence, not only no bees, no clover, 
but also the more cats, the more clover ! The 
struggle for life is most severe between individuals 
and varieties of the same species, and between 
the species of the same genus, since these tend to 
fill the same place in the economy of nature; hence 
we see the brown rat supplanting the black, and 
the hive-bee supplanting its Australian congener. 
The structure of every being is related to that of 
the others with which it competes, or from which 
it seeks to escape, or on which it preys ; as is alike 
evident in the structure of the tiger and of the 
parasite which clings to his hair. So, too, tl»e 
albumen of a seed is chiefly useful in favouring the 
young plant’s struggle for light and air against the 
adult plants around. 

Natural Selection. — But how will the struggle 
for existence act with regard to variation? Can 
the principle of selection, so potent in the hands 
of man, apply under nature? Most efficiently so. 
Let us bear in mind ( l ) the constant occurrence 
of variation; (2) the infinite complexity of the 
relations in which organisms stand to each other,* 
and to the physical conditions of life; and con- 
sequently (3) what infinitely varied diversities of 
structure might be useful to each being under 
changing conditions of life. Can it then lie thought 
improbable, seeing that variations useful to man 
have undoubtedly occurred, that other variations 
useful in some way to each combatant in the great 
and complex battle of life should also occur in the 
course of many generations? And if such do 
occur, can we doubt (remembering that many more 
individuals are born than can possibly survive) 
that individuals having some advantage, however 
slight, have the best chance of surviving and of 
reproducing their kind, while injurious variations 
are destroyed? This preservation of favourable 
variations, and the destruction of injurious ones, 
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is termed Natural Selection, or less figuratively, 
the Survival of the Fittest. 

' Taking the case * of a country undergoing a 
change of climate, the proportional nu^mers of 
its denizens would change, some species probably 
becoming extinct— and these changes* would in 
many ways affect the survivors. A further dis- 
turbance would come from the immigration of new 
forms ; or if that were prevented, we should have 
places in the economy of nature which might be 
better filled up. Any slight favourable modifica- 
tion of the old species would tend to be preserved, 
and we have seen that changed conditions increase 
variability. 

Nor are such changes necessary in order to leave 
places for natural selection to fill. No country can 
be named where the native inhabitants are per- 
fectly adapted *to their conditions and competitors, 
for as some foreigners have taken firm possession 
in every country, we may safely conclude that the 
natives might have been modified with advantage 
to resist them. 

And when human selection has produced such 
great results, why may not natural? Human 
selection acts only for man’s own good, on mere 
external and visible characters, and irregularly 
throughout a short period ; natural selection acts 
for the good of the being itself, on the whole 
machinery of its life, and incessantly on the 
species, throughout almost infinite time. (It is 
important here to remember that the objection to 
this agency on the ground of its presumed insigni- 
ficance, is identical with that so long but unsuc- 
cessfully employed against Ly ell’s explanation of 
the origin of the physical features of the globe by 
summing up the existing natural changes.) 

Natural selection thus leads to the improvement 
of each creature in relation to its organic and 
inorganic conditions of life, and consequently in 
most cases to what must be regarded as an advance 
in organisation. Nevertheless, low and simple 
forms will long endure, if well fitted for their 
simple conditions. 

Natural selection may modify the egg, seed, or 
young, as easily as the adult, and these modifica- 
tions may effect through correlation the structure 
of the latter, and conversely. 

Besides Natural, we have to consider Sexual 
Selection — i.e. not merely do individuals struggle 
for existence, but the males struggle for the 
females, and the most vigorous thus tend to leave 
most progeny. Special weapons, offensive and 
defensive, like the cock’s spin's, the stag’s horns, 
or the lion s mane, are used in this struggle, 
and the most useful variations are those which 
are transmitted. Again, just as man can in a 
short time give beauty to his domestic birds, so 
there is no good reason to doubt that female birds 
in thousands of generations, by selecting, as they 
are observed to do, the most melodious or beauti- 
ful males, might produce a marked effect, and 
• many sexual differences are thus explained. 

The theory of natural selection may be applied 
in special cases — e.g. ( 1 ) to explain the evolution 
of swift greyhound-like varieties of wolves; (2) to 
explain the origin and the excretion of nectar in 
flowers, its use to insects, the action of insects in 
transferring pollen from flower to flower, with its 
advantage in intercrossing; and the resultant 
modification and adaptation of flower and insect 
to each other by the preservation of advantageous 
variations. 

The circumstances favourable to the production 
of new forms through natural selection are also 
reviewed. These are chiefly, great variability; 
large numbers of individuals ; the complex effects 
of intercrossing ; isolation in small areas, yet also 
extension over continental ones, especially if these 


vary in altitude; and considerable lapse of time. 
Bare species are shown to be in jffocess of extinc- 
tion. The divergence of character in domestic 
breeds, largely due to the fact that ‘fanciers do 
not, and will not, admire a medium standard, but 
like extremes,’ applies throughout nature, from the 
circumstance that the more diversified the descend- 
ants from any one species become in structure, 
constitution, and habits, by so much will they 
be better enabled to seize on many and widely 
diversified places in nature, and so to increase in 
numbers. Thus, taking a carnivorous animal which 
has reached the maximum numbers its territory 
will support, it is evident that it can succeed in 
increasing only by its varying descendants seizing 
places hitherto occupied by other animals. This 
must hold equally of all species, and is separately 
demonstrated for plants. The greatest amount of 
life can be supported by help of proportionally great 
diversification of structure ; hence, in small areas 
where competition is severe, the inhabitants are 
extremely varied. 

The probable effects of the action of Natural 
Selection, through divergence of character and 
extinction, on the descendants of a common 
ancestor are then discussed in detail by Mr Darwin 
with an illustrative diagram. This takes the form 
of a genealogical tree — ‘ the great tree of life, which 
fills with its dead and broken branches the crust of 
the earth, and covers the surface with its ever- 
branching and beautiful ramifications.’ 

Laws of Variation (see Variation). — Of the 
cause of most variations we are still ignorant, but 
the same laws appear to have acted in producing 
the lesser differences between varieties of the same 
species and the greater differences between species 
of the same genus. Changed conditions sometimes 
induce definite and permanent effects : habit, use, 
and disuse are potent in their effects. Specific 
characters are more variable than generic, and 
varietal than either. Rudimentary organs and 
secondary sexual characters are highly variable. 
Species closely related of similar constitution and 
similarly influenced, present analogous variations, 
and frequently exhibit characters which can only 
be explained as reversions to those of their ancient 
progenitors — e.g. zebra-like stripes on horses, or 
wood-pigeon’s markings on fantails, tumblers, &e. 

Difficulties and Objections . — In four chapters all 
the miscellaneous objections raised against the 
theory between 1859 and the appearance of the 
latest edition are successively stated, weighed, dis- 
cussed, and met, as well as the much more serious 
difficulties pointed out by Darwin himself. These 
latter are, ( 1 ) the definiteness of species and the 
rarity of transitional forms; (2) the enormous 
degree of modification in habits and structure 
assumed by the theory, and the seeming improba- 
bility that Natural Selection should produce on the 
one hand an organ of such trifling importance os 
the tail of a giraffe, and on the other, an organ so 
wonderful as the eye; (3) the acquirement and 
modification through Natural Selection of such 
marvellous instincts as those of the bee; (4) the 
sterility of crossed species, and the fertility of 
crossed varieties. For these discussions, however, 
the reader must consult the work itself. 

Imperfection of the Geological llecurd . — On the 
assumption of the extermination of an enormous 
number of intermediate varieties, which were the 
links between existing and remote ancestral forms 
— why, then, is not every geological formation 
charged with such links? Why docs not every 
collection of fossils afford plain evidence of the 
gradation and mutation of the forms of life? 
Geology, assuredly, does not reveal any such finely 
graduated organic chain, and this is one of the 
most obvious and plausible objections to the 
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theory. The explanation offered is the extreme — Europeans.’ Gaiulry has found the intermediate 
the almost incredible— imperfection of the geological stages by which civets passed into hyaenas ; Filhol 
record. Only a small portion of the globe has been has disinterred still more remote ancestral carni- 
geologically explored with care ; only certain classes vores ; while Marsh has obtained a complete series of 
of beings have been fossilised ; and the number, forms intermediate between that, in some respects, 
both of specimens and species yet discovered, is most anomalous of mammals, the horse, and the sim- 
absolutely as nothing compared with the number plest five- toed ungulates (see Mammalia). Again, 
which must have passed away during even a single Darwin’s belief that the distinctness of birds from 
formation. The Malay Archipelago equals in area all other vertebrates was to be accounted for by the 
the formations best known to us ; its present extinction of a long line of progenitors connecting 
condition represents that of Europe while Europe’s them with reptiles, was in 1859 a mere assumption ; 
strata were beinjj deposited ; its fauna and flora but in 1862 the long tailed and intensely reptilian 
are among the richest on the globe, yet, even if all bird Arclueopteryx (q.v.) was discovered, while in 
the species were to be collected which ever lived 1875 the researches of Marsh brought to light 
there, how imperfectly would they represent the certain cretaceous birds, one (Hesperornis) with 
natural history of the world ! Only few species are teeth set in a groove, the other ( Ichthyornis ) with 
preserved at all, and most of these in an imper- teeth in sockets, and with bi-concave vertebra', 
feet manner ; moreover, subsidence being almost Besides these reptilian birds, bird-likte reptiles have 
necessary for the accumulation of rich deposits, similarly been forthcoming, and the hypothesis of 
great intervals of time must have elapsed between Darwin is thus admirably verified. Considerable 
successive formations, so that during periods of ele- light, too, has been thrown on the pedigree of 
vation, when variation would be most frequent, the crocodiles ; ammonites, trilobites, ami other in- 
record is least perfect. Moreover, geological forma- vertebrates have been arranged in series, while 
tions have not been continuously deposited ; the important collateral evidence is also furnished by 
duration of specific forms probably exceeds that of ‘ persistent types ’ such as Ceratodus, Beryx, 
each formation; migrations have largely taken Nautilus, Lingula, &c., which have survived — we 
place ; widely ranging species are most variable, must assume by ordinary generation — almost com- 
and oftenest give rise to new species ; varieties pletely unchanged since remote geological periods, 
have been at first local ; and finally, it is probable On such grounds, therefore, Huxley asserts (op. cit. ) 
that periods of modification are short as compared that ‘on the evidence of paleontology^ the evolu- 
with periods of permanence. Hence we cannot find tion of many existing forms of animal life from 
innumerable varieties, and any linking variety their predecessors is no longer an hypothesis, but 
between two forms is, of course, ranked as a distinct an historical fact; it is only the nature of the 
species, for the whole chain cannot bo permanently physiological factors which is still open to dis- 
restored. Thus the geological record is a history of cussion.’] 

the world indeed, but one imperfectly kept, and Geographical Distribution . — Neither the simi- 
written in a changing dialect ; of this history we larity nor the dissimilarity of the inhabitants of 
possess the last volume only, relating to two or various regions, whether of land or sea, can be 
three countries. Even of this volume only here and accounted for by identity or differences of climate, 
there has a short chapter been preserved, and of or other physical conditions, but both are related in 
each page only here and there a few lines. the most striking degree to the absence or presence 

Geological Succession of Organic Beings ( Distribu- of barriers to migration between those regions. 
tion in Time). — The preceding difficulties excepted, Within the same area there exists the most marked 
the facts of palaeontology agree admirably with the affinity among the species, though these differ from 
theory. New species come in slowly and succes- place to place. Species appear to have arisen in 
sively ; they change in different rates and degrees ; separate definite centres, the few apparent excep- 
old forms pass through rarity to extinction, and tions being accounted for by migration and dis- 
never reappear ; dominant forms spread and vary, persal, followed by climatic and geographical 
their descendants displacing the inferior groups, so changes. But for a summary of our knowledge of 
that after long intervals of time the productions of the existing mode of distribution of organic life, 
the world appear to have changed simultaneously, and of the way in which that distribution has been 
The most ancient forms differ most widely from effected, as well as of the very important bearing of 
those now living, yet frequently present characters these facts upon the theory of evolution, which 
intermediate between groups now widely divergent, they may be said, indeed, more than any other 
and they resemble to a remarkable extent the class of facts, to have suggested, see the article 
embryos of the more recent and more highly Geographical Distribution. 
specialised animals belonging to the same classes. Morjriiological Arguments. — The physiological 
These laws, and, above all, the important law of the and distributional lilies of argument being sum- 
succession of the same types within the same areas manned, those furnished by morphology, although 
during the later geological periods, and most not less numerous and highly important, can only be 
notably between the Tertiary period and the very briefly outlined. These are mainly four, and 
present time (e.g. fossil and recent marsupials in are derived from (a) Classification, ( b ) Homologies, 
Australia, and edentates in South America), cease (c) Embryology, ( d ) Rudimentary Organs, 
to be mysterious, and become at once thoroughly (a) Clusfrification. — Naturalists arrange the 
intelligible on the principle of inheritance, and on species, genera, and families in each class, on what 
that alone. is called the Natural System. But what is meant 

[Since the publication of the Origin of Species in by this system ? Is it, after all, merely an artificial 
1859, palaeontological research has been constantly scheme for enunciating general propositions, and of. 
furnishing the most triumphant verification of these placing together the forms most like each other? 
views. The imperfection of the geological record or does it, as many believe, reveal the plan of crea- 
was so far from overestimated that Huxley tion? The grand fact of classification is, that 
{Science and Culture , 1880), in comparing our organic beings, throughout all time, are arranged 
present knowledge of the mammalian Tertiary in groups subordinated under other groups— in- 
fauna with that of 1859, states that the results of dividual# under varieties, and these again under 
the investigations of Gaudry, Marsh, and Filhol species ; species under genera ; genera under sub : 
are ‘ as if zoologists were to become acquainted with families, families, and orders ; and all under a few 
a country hitherto unknown, as rich in novel forms grand classes. The nature of all these relation- 
of life as Brazil or South Africa once were to ships— the rules followed and the difficulties met 
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by naturalists in tlieir classifications— the high 
value set upon constant and prevalent structures, 
whether these be of great or little use, or, as with 
rudimentary organs, of none at all —the wide 
opposition m value between such misleading re- 
semblances of adaptation, as, for instance, the fish- 
like form of whales, and such characters of true 
affinity as are afforded by the structure of their 
circulatory or respiratory system — all these receive 
a simple and natural explanation on the view of 
the common descent of allied forms with modifica- 
tion through variation ami natural selection ; while 
it is to be noted that no other explanation has ever 
even been attempted. The element of descent, 
too, is already used in linking all the sexes, ages, 
forms, and varieties of the same species, widely 
though these (e.g. Cirripedes) may differ from eacli 
other in structure : and we have only to extend 
it to understand the meaning and origin of the 
Natural System. 

( b ) Homology. — The members of the same class, 
independently of their habits of life, resemble each 
other in their general plan of organisation. Thus, 
the hand of man, the digging-paw of the mole, the 
leg of the horse, the paddle of the porpoise, and the 
wing of the bat, are all constructed on the same 
pattern, bone corresponding to bone. Similarly 
with the hind-limb. Again, the mouths of insects 
are of innumerable varieties of form and use — 
witness the long spiral trunk of a moth, and the 
great jaws of a beetle — yet these are formed by 
modifications of an upper lip, mandibles, and two 
pairs of maxilke. And so it is with the limbs of 
crustaceans, or the flowers of plants ; in fact, with 
the organs of every class of beings. 

This conformity to time is ‘ powerfully suggestive 
of true relationship, of inheritance from a common 
ancestor;* it admits, in short, as no one indeed 
denies, of a simple explanation in terms of the 
evolutionary theory, and thus strengthens that 
theory not, a little. Attempts have been made to 
explain this unity of plan in two other ways — first, 
by assuming it due to utility, which is negatived 
by the facts, since organs of identical use (e.g. the 
wings of a bird and those of a butterfly) very 
frequently do not conform to the same type at all ; 
secondly, by attributing it to a unity of design, 
which, however, {a) instead of being always main- 
tained, as it should be, on the theory, is not un- 
frequently quite lost in highly specialised forms ; 
and which, even if it always existed, (b) would 
directly suggest the unity of descent, the design 
thus serving only to mislead the anatomist. 

Serial Homology , too, has to be accounted for— 
that unity of type which is found on comparing the 
different parts and organs in the same individual, 

*o that the wonderfully complex and varied jaws 
and legs of a lobster, or the widely different leaves, 
sepals, petals, stamens, and pistils of a flower, are 
all found to be modifications of a simple limb, and 
a simple leaf-organ respectively. Not only are 
such metamorphoses apparent on comparison, but 
they can be actually observed to occur during the 
development of each individual ; is then the term 
metamorphosis to have a mere metaphorical mean- 
ing when applied to the species, or has it not 
actually arisen in past time, through the natural 
selection and transmission of advantageous varia- 
tions ? 

(c) Development — It has been already indicated 
that the serially homologous parts in the same in- 
dividual are alike during an early embryonic period, 
as also are the homologous organs in animals which, 
like bat, horse, and porpoise, may be widely differ- 
entiated in adult life. So closely, too, do the 
embryos of the most distinct species belonging to 
the same class resemble each other, that even Yon i 
J&er was unable to distinguish whether two un- t 
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labelled specimens were lizards, birds, or mammals. 
This law of embryonic resemblance holds very 
widely — e.g. with young crustaceans. The embryo 
often retains within the egg or womb structures 
which are of no service to it, either at that or at a 
later period of life, like the transitory gill-arches of 
birds or mammals; while, on the other hand, 
lame (e.g. of insects), which have to provide for 
their own wants, undergo complete secondary 
adaptation to the surrounding conditions. The 
process of development goes from the general to 
the special ; thus there is generally an advance in 
organisation. In peculiar conditions, however, 
degeneration may occur. All these facts are 
readily explained on the principle of successive 
slight variations not necessarily or generally super- 
vening very early in life, and inherited at a corre- 
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spending period ; hence it is in the highest degree 
probable tliat most embryonic stages show us more 
or less completely the progenitor of the group in its 


or less completely tlie progenitor ot the group in its 
adult state ; and embryology thus rises greatly in 
interest. See Embryology. 

(d) Rudimentary Organs. — Rudimentary, atro- 
phied, and abortive organs, bearing the plain stamp 
of inutility, are so extremely common that it is im- 
possible to name a higher animal in which none 
occurs. The mammcc of male mammals, the hind- 
legs of boas, the wings of many birds, or the teeth 
of foetal whales, and the' upper incisors of unborn 
calves, are familiar instances. Such organs are in- 
telligible on the evolutionary theory, and on that 
theory alone. 

Recapitulation and Conclusion. — After tersely 
summing pp the preceding mass of evidence, 
Darwin concludes by pointing out (a) that the 
theory of evolution by natural selection is no more 
inimical to religion than is that of gravitation, to 
which the same objection was strongly raised ; ( 6 ) 
its revolutionary influence on the study of all de- 
partments of natural history ; (c) on Psychology 
(cj.v. ); (d) on the origin of man and his history 
(see Man ) ; (e) on our theories of future progress. 

Envoy. — ‘ lb is interesting to contemplate a 
tangled hank clothed with many plants of many 
kinds, with birds singing on the hushes, with vari- 
ous insects flitting about, and with worms crawling 
through the damp earth, ’and to reflect that these 
elal»orfttely constructed forms, so different from 
each other, and dependent on each other in so 
complex a manner, have all been produced by laws 
acting around us. These laws, taken in the largest 
sense, being Growth with Reproduction ; and Inher- 
itance, which is almost implied by reproduction ; 
Variability from the indirect and direct action of 
the conditions of life, and from use and disuse ; a 
Ratio of Increase so high as to lead to a Struggle 
for Life, and as a consequence to Natural Selec- 
tion, entailing Divergence of Character and the 
Extinction of less improved forms. Thus, from the , 
war of nature, from famine and death, the most 
exalted object which we are capable of conceiving, 
namely, the production of tlie higher animals, 
directly follows. There is grandeur in this view of 
life, with its several powers, having been originally 
breathed by the Creator into a few forms, or into 
one ; and that, whilst this planet lias gone cycling 
on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 


on according to the fixed law of gravity, from so 
simple & beginning endless forms most beautiful 
and most wonderful have been, and are being, 
evolved.* 

The stonny reception of the Origin of Species, the 
controversies to which it gave rise, its rapid 
and widespread acceptance, helped as it was by 
the independent support, yet generous self-abnega- 
tion, of Mr Wallace, and the powerful advocacy of 
Huxley, Hooker, Asa Gray, and others ore all 
recorded in Darwin’s Life. Of the proposed expan- 
sion of the Origin , only the first chapter actually 
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I appeared, an Variation of Animals and Plants 
I under Domestication (see Vakiatton); but in 
/ Fertilisation of Orchids , Forms of Flowers , Insect - 
/ i vo runs Plants, Climbing Plants , Movement in 
/ Plants, we have a series which not only greatly 
/ developed Darwin s favourite study of adaptations, 

/ ami with it enormously strengthened his general 
I theory , but gave to the arid field of botany the 
I interest and freshness of a new intellectual spring 
(see Botany). Again, the very difficulties which 
he felt to he presented to his theory by the com- 
plex phenomena of bee and ant society led him 
onwards, till he reached the problems of mind and 
language ; the obvious and burning question of the 
origin of man had also to be faced, and thus we 
had the Descent of Man and the Expression of the 
Emotions. 

Before conclusion, justice demands, if not dis- 
cussion, at least mention of some of the more im- 
portant criticisms which have been urged against 
Darwin’s theory. That which Darwin himself 
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seems to have felt as most serious was made by 
Fleeming Jcnkin, who laid stress on the tendency 
to swamping any individual variation, however 
advantageous, through intercrossing. Mr Mivart’s 
Genesis of Species next engaged him most ; but 
Darwin’s replies to these and other criticisms up to 
| 1872 will be found in the final edition of the Origin 
l of Species. In his essay in Darwin’s Life, Huxley 
' says, ‘I venture to affirm that so far as all my 
knowledge goes, all the ingenuity and all the 
learning of hostile critics have not enabled them to 
adduce a single fact of which it can he said this is 
irreconcilable with the Darwinian theory ; * while 
Mr Bay Lankester still more recently assures us 
that ‘since its tirst publication in 1859 the history 
of Darwin’s theory has been one of continuous and 
decisive conquest, so that at the present day it is 
universally accepted as the central, all -embracing 
doctrine of zoological and botanical science. ’ 

As a matter of fact, however, this ‘ universal 
acceptance’ is not without its universally dis- 
tributed exceptions. Some of Dar, win’s contem- 
poraries have withheld their adhesion — e.g. Virchow 
m Germany, Owen and Cleland in Britain, 
and the older French naturalists ; nor can the 
critical and controversial writings of Mivart, the 
Duke of Argyll, Samuel Butler, and others, he thus 
wholly ignored. Constructive criticism is also 
busy. On one band certainly we have the ultra- 
Darwinian speculations of Weismann, warmly 
accepted l»y Lankester and others ; but oil the 
other, attempts are again being made, and with 
increasing frequency, to restate tuo theory of evolu- 
tion more or less completely in non -Darwinian 
terms. Thus, following up the doubt which occa- 
sionally troubled Mr Lanvin’s recent years, that he 
had assigned too little importance to the modifying 
factors of use and disuse, of environment, &c., we 
have Mr Spencer re-entering the field ; in America 
an active Neo-Lamarckian school has also arisen, 
which lacks neither knowledge nor thoughtfulness ; 
in Germany we owe new constructive, effort^ to 
Niigeli and Semper, and more recently to Eimer ; 
while in Britain, complementary hypotheses have 
been propounded by Romanes, Sutton, Gulick, 
Geddes, ivc. But such proposed positive contribu- 
tions to the- evolutionary theory fall rather to be 
treated under Evolution. 

See Biology, Botany, Evolution, Environment, 
Heredity, Geographical Distribution, Zoology, and 
other articles. Besides the works of Darwin himself, 
and those of Alfred Russell Wallace (from Natural Selec- 
tion in 1870 to Darwinism in 1889), with the special 
treatises referred to under the above-mentioned and 
minor articles (e.g. Fertilisation), see F. Darwin’s Life 
of Charles Darwin; also minor Lives by Grant Allen 
and Bettany. Of other expository literature may be 


i mentioned Haeckel’s Generelle Morphologic and Natural 
i History of Creation ; Huxley’s Lay Sermons, American 
Addresses, Science and Culture, Anatomy of Ini'ertebrated 
, Animals; also his essay On the Reception of the Origin 
, of Species in Darwin’s Life, vol. ii. ; Obituary Notice of 
Charles Dtfrwin in Proc. Roy. Soc. (Loud. 1888) ; and 
Struggle for Existence , a Programme ( Nineteenth Century, 
1888 ). Weismann’s Studies in the Theory of Descent 
(1880-82), and for more recent developments nis subse- 
quent papers (see Heredity, Reproduction), must also 
be noted. . Romanes’ Scientific Evidences of Organic 
Evolution, Lankester’s Degcnei'ation (both Natwt'e 
series), Schmidt’s Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism , 
Fiske’s Dartoinism and other Essays, are examples in 
English of an abundant and more popular literature, in 
which the writings of Mr Grant Allen and Dr A. Wilson 
are also specially known, and which is likewise abundant 
in Germany, France, and Italy. 

Of controversial writings may be cited Mivart’s Genesis 
of Species, Lessons f rom Nature, & c.; the Duke of Argyll’s 
Unity of Nature, as well as the review articles of both 
writers. See also Butler’s Evolution , Old and New, and 
Luck or Cunning. For the literature of the more con- 
structive attempts referred to, see Evolution. For 
general bibliography Bettanv’s Life of Darwin is most 
accessible ; while complete help will be obtained from 
Seidlitz, Die Darw. Theorie (Leip. 1875), and from 
I the Naples Jahresbcrir.ht f. Zoolog ie ; preferably, how- 
ever, since 188G from the Zoological Record. 

Darwin Sound ami Mount Dahwin are on 
the SW. side of King Charles’s South Land, Tierra 
del Fuego. The mountain rises 6800 feet. 

Dasent, Sir Geoikjk Webbe, was born in 1820 
at St Vincent in the West Indies, of which island 
his father was attorney -general. He was educated 
at Westminster School and King's College, London; 
graduated B.A. at Magdalen College, Oxford, in 
1840; and was called to the bar at the Middle 
Temple in 1852, in which year also he received his 
degree of D.C.L. He acted some years as an 
assistant-editor in the Times office, and married 
a sister of its editor, Mr Delane. An accom- 
plished linguist, he had often acted as examiner in 
English and modem languages for civil service 
appointment?}, when he was appointed a Civil 
Service Commissioner in 1870, and knighted ‘for 


public services ’ in 1876. Already in 1842 be pub- 
lished a translation of The Prose or Younger Eitda ; 
which was followed by an essay, ‘The Norsemen,’ 
in the Oxford Essays (1858); Popular Tales from 
the Norse, with an Introductory Essay on the Origin 
and Diffusion of Popular Tales (1859), and Tales 
from the Fjcld (1874), both from the Norwegian of 
Asbjornsen ; translations from the Icelandic of the 
Saga of Burnt Njal ( 1861 ). and the Story of Gisli , 
the Outlaw (1866); and an Introduction and Life 
of Cleasby, prefixed to Vigfusson’s completion of 
Cleasby’s unfinished Icelandic-English Dictionary 
( 1874). Sir George Dasent has also written several 
fair novels. His famous introduction to Asbjorn- 
sen’s Popular Tales was a solid contribution to 
folklore, being an admirable exposition of the 
Aryan theory of story- transmission as advocated 
by Grimm and Max Muller. 

Dash, Countess, the name under which 
Gabrielle Anna Cisterne de Courtiras, Vicomtesse 
de Saint-Mars, published a series of novels, many 
of which were readable, if of but slender literary 
merit. She was born at Poitiers, August 2, 1804, 
of a noble family, married early, and took to 
literature for a living after the loss of her pro- 
perty, writing sometimes as many as five or six 
novels a year. She died 11th September 1872. 
Her stories deal almost exclusively with the aristo- 
cratic world and its more or less illegitimate liai- 
sons. They have a certain brightness and vigour, 
but lack reality, and are peopled by a crowd of 
stilted puppets rather than living men and women. 
Of her numberless books may only be mentioned 
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Lea Amours de Bussg-ltabutin (1850), La Pomme I r 
d’five ( 1853 ), Le Galanteries de la Cour de Louis XV. I r 
(1861), Comment Tombcnt les Femmes (1867), ami 1 < 
Lea A vent tires dune Jeune Marine (1870). 1 

Daslikoff, Pm n cess Ekaterina Romanovna, 1 
daughter of Count Voronzoff, was born 28th March I 
1743, at St Petersburg, and from her earliest youth 1 
received a careful training. She married Prince I 
Dashkoff when only fifteen years old, but was left 
a widow three years after. She was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Catharine II. , and one of the 
heads of the conspiracy formed against Peter 111., 
the success of which secured the throne to Cath- 
arine. Soon afterwards quarrelling with Catharine, 
she obtained permission to travel, and visited 
Germany, England, France, and Italy, making 
the acquaintance of many eminent men (among 
others, Garrick, Dr Blair, and Dr Robertson ). The 
empress and she were reconciled to each other, 
ana the princess was appointed Director of the 
Academy of Arts and Sciences ; and in 1783, Presi- 
dent of the Russian Academy, established at her 
own suggestion in imitation of the French Acadcmie. 
On the death of Catharine in 1796, she was deprived 
of her offices, and ordered by Paul Ilf. to retire to 
her estates at Novgorod. She died 16th January 
1810. Besides writing several comedies and occa- 
sional papers, the Princess Dashkoff was mainly 
instrumental in inducing the Russian Academy to 
draw up a dictionary of the Russian language, and 
herself executed part of the work. Her very in- 
teresting autobiography was published in English 
by her friend Mrs Bradford (2 vols. 1840). 

Dasyure ( Dasgurus ), a genus of carnivorous 
marsupials, including forms which in the Australian , 
and Tasmanian fauna take the place filled in other 
regions by carnivores. The large sharp canines, 
the sharp-pointed cusps on the back teeth, and the 
clawed toes are among the adaptive carnivorous 
features, and there are others of a more technical 
nature. The dasyures are nocturnal and savage 
animals, and as one would expect, peculiarly un- 
tamable. One of the most pronounced is the 
Tasmanian Devil (Z>. ursinus) t a savage animal, 1 
about the size of a badger, with a disproportion- ( 
afcely large and broad head, and massive crowded 1 
teeth. The body is plump ; the fur is coarse and j 
brownish-black, with a white band on the chest, • 
and another at the end of the back ; the tail is 


Thy 1 acinus and Phascogale. Tjie former, the l 
Thylacine (q.v.) or Tasmanian vtif, is the largest 1 
carnivorous marsupial *, the latter is insectivorous. \ 
See Marsupial. \ 

Date. See Chronology. - l 

1 Date Palm (Phtrnix), a genus of palms, the \ 
1 most important species of which is the Common Date ] 
1 Palm, the Palm Tree of Scripture (P. dactylifera b 
a native of the northern half of Africa, the south - 
west of Asia, and some parts of India, and of which 
j the cultivation is no less wide, and still extending. 




Date Palm : 

o, bunch of dates dependent from their spa the ; b, portion of leaf. 

Some parts of China produce large crops. The stem, 
which is straight ami simple, reaches a height of 30 
to 60 feet, and bears a head of 40 to 80 glaucous 
pinnated leaves, of 8 to 10 feet long, and a number of 
branching spadices, each of which on the female tree 
hears 180 to 200 fruits (dates, dactyli ). A bunch of 
dates weighs 20 or 25 lb., so that an average year’s 
crop may be reckoned at 300 to 600 lb. per tree, 
and the yield per acre at about twelve times that 
of corn. From the earliest times fertilisation has 
been artificially aided by cutting off the male 
inflorescences just before the stamens ripen, and 
suspending them among those of the female tree ; 
so avoiding the risks and losses of ordinary w ind- 
fertilisation. In a palm grove there may be but 
one male stem to forty or fifty fruit-bearing ones. 
The Arabs seldom raise palms from seed ; to make 
sure of the sex they take suckers from female trees 
know n to bear good fruit. The tree begins to bear 
about the eighth year, reaches maturity at about 
thirty years, and does not decline until about the 
age of one hundred. This is one of the most im- 
portant and useful of all the palms. In Egypt, 
and generally in North Africa, Persia, and 


Persia, and 


Tasmanian Devil ( Dasyurus ursinus). 

thick, and about half as long as the body. In 
Tasmania these ‘devils’ used to commit great 
havoc among poultry and even sheep, hut are being 
driven into more and more remote haunts. The 
Spotted Dasyure (D. maculatus ), also Tasmanian, 
is a much smaller animal, about the size of a cat. 
Another ‘wild cat’ of the same country and Vic- 
toria is Mauge’s Dasyure (D. mangei or mverrinus). 
Other species occur in Australia and New Guinea. 
Nearly allied to the dasyures are two genera, 


Arabia, dates form the principal food, and date 

S alms the principal wealth of the people. The 
eshy part of the fruit contains 58 per cent, 
of sugar, accompanied by pectin, gum, &c. The 
fruit is eaten either fresh or dried, and in the 
latter state becomes an article of commerce. Cakes 
of dates pounded and kneaded together, and so 
solid as to be cut with a hatchet, are* the store of 
food provided for African caravans on their journey 
through the Sahara. A sweet juice (date-honey) 
can he expressed from the fruits, from which a kind 
of wine is obtained by fermentation ; also a sort of 
vinegar ; an ardent spirit is of course also distilled 
from the fermented juice. Palm -wine is also made 
from the sap after the terminal bud is removed. 
The bud is eaten as palm-cabbage, similarly also 
the undeveloped panicles of flowers. The date 
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‘stones’ or seeds are roasted in North Africa as a 
substitute for coffee, and have also been introduced 
into Britain for the same purpose. They are also 
ground' and pressed for oil, and the residue used 
for feeding cattle. From leaf -stalks of the common 
date palm, all kinds of basket and wicker work are 
also made, and walking-sticks, fans, &c. The 
leaves themselves are made into bags, mats, &c. ; 
the fibres of the web- like integuments at the base 
of their stalks into cordage. The wood is used for 
building, fences, &c. — The Toddy Palin of the north 
of India, or Wild Bate Palm (P. sylvestris ), so 
nearly resembles this species, that it is doubtful if 
. it is distinct. In some places, the trees present a 
curiously distorted and zigzag appearance, from the 
practice of yearly tapping the alternate sides for the 
sap or today. This forms a grateful and whole- 
some beverage ; readily also fermenting into palm- 
wine, and by distillation yielding Arrack (q.v.); 
whilst if lnuled down it yields the syrup called 
jaggery , from 4 lb. of which 1 lb. of sugar is 
obtained, a single tree producing about 7 or 8 
lb. of sugar annually. The operation of tapping 
for toddy spoils the fruit of the tree, which is 
small and much inferior to the African date. It 
is, however, eaten. — Another species, J\ paludosa , 
the most gregarious of Indian palms, growing 
only 6 or 8 feet high, covers the landscape of 
the Sunderbumls with the liveliest verdure. P. 
acaulis and P. farinifera are also dwarf and 
closely allied common Indian species. P. re- 
ciinata is a characteristic palm of the Natal 
coast, and P. spinosa of Sierra Leone, &e. 
Some derive the origin of the colonnade pillar in 
architecture to the regular mode of its planting and 
the use of its stem in building, while in symbolic 
interest it stands second to no other plant. The 
symbol of beauty and of victory alike to Hebrews 
and Hellenes from the earliest times, it passed 
readily to the suggestion of victory over deat h and 
glorious immortality; hence alike the name Phwnix 
from the fabled bird, and the habit of representing 
angels and the blessed with palms in their hands. 

It was largely used also for decoration of festivals, 
and for strewing in processions. Christ’s triumphal 
entry into Jerusalem is still commemorated on 
Palm Sunday (q.v.). 

Date Pluill ( Diospyros ), a genus of Ebenacem, 
important for timber (see Ebony, Ironwood) and 
fruit. The Common Date Plum or Pishamin, also 
called the European Lotus and the Date of Trebi- 
zond ( D . lotus), is a tree of 18 to 30 feet in height, 
with oblong shining leaves and small reddish-white 
flowers, a native of the coasts of the Caspian Sea, 
Northern Africa, &c., but cultivated and natural- 
ised in the south of Europe. It can also be grown in 
the south of England. Its fruit is of the size of a 
cherry, and in favourable climates larger, yellow, 
sweet, and astringent. It is eaten when over-ripe, 
like the medlar, or is used for conserves; Tnis 
fruit has been supposed by some to be the Lotus 
( q. v. ) of the Lotophagi. The Virginian Date Plum, 
or Persimmon {D. virginiana ), is a tree of 30 to 60 
feet high, with ovate oblong leaves and pale-yellow 
flowers, a native of the southern states of North 
America, where one tree often yields several bushels 
of fruit. The fruit is about one inch in diameter, 
with six to weight oval seeds. It is not palatable 
till mellowed by frost, and is sweet and astringent. 

A kind of beer or cider and an ardent spirit are 
made from it. D . Mabola is cultivated as a fruit- 
tree in Mauritius. D . Kaki, sometimes called the 
Keg-fig, is a native of Japan, which occasionally i 
is kept in greenhouses in France and England, i 
The sweetmeat called Figucs-caques is made from < 
this fruit in France. The fruit of some other 1 
species is also edible — e.g. D. decandra of Cochin- . 
China. ( 


Datholite (Or. dathos , * turbid’), a mineral, 
colourless or inclining to grayish, greenish, white, 
or yellowish -gray colour, occurring both massive 
and crystallised in rhombic prisms, the edges and 
angles of which are commonly replaced by planes. 
It is composed of boracic acid, silica, and lime, with 
a little water. It has been found both in schistose 
ami crystalline igneous rocks ; and occurs near 
Edinburgh, in Norway, Italy, Connecticut, &c. 

Datia, a native state of Bundelkhand, with 
a pop. ( 1881) of 182,598. The chief town, Datia, 
125 miles SE. of Agra, on a rocky eminence, has a 
pop. ( 1881 ) of 28,346. It has several palaces, some 
now un tenanted. 

Datiscaceas a very small order allied to* 
Begqniacea}, including only four species, of remote 
distribution. Datisca camiabina , a plant much 
resembling hemp, is cultivated in Crete and Asia 
Minor for its hemp-like fibre, also as a source of 
yellow dyestuff. It has tonic properties. 

Dative. See Declension. 

Datu'ra, See Thorn Apple. 

Daub, Karl, a speculative theologian, was 
born 20th March 1765, at Cassel, studied philosophy 
and theology at Marburg, and became in 1795 

S rofessor of Theology at Heidelberg, where he 
ied 22d November 1836. An earnest and singu- 
larly open-minded seeker after truth, although 
defective in the true historical sense, and not 
a robust and independent thinker, Daub laboured 
incessantly to find a sound basis for a reconciliation 
between religion and philosophy, and his successive 
writings reflect the whole development of prevailing 
philosophy from Kant to Hegel. Thus his Lehrbuch 
dcr Katcchetik ( 1801 ) rests completely on Kant’s 
fundamental principles ; again, dominated by the 
influence of Schelhng’s ‘philosophy of identity’ 
are his Thcologumena (1806) and Einleitung to 
Christian dogmatics ( 1810) ; while Schelling’s tran- 
sition to theosophy and to ‘positive philosophy’ 
is mirrored in Daub’s Judas Ischanoth (1816), 
despite its eccentricities his best work. Hegel was 
called to Heidelberg in 1816, and henceforth it was 
his influence which was dominant over the receptive 
mind of Daub. In his Dogmitische Theologie 
(1833) and Prolegomena (1835), he attempts in 
the darkest language of the Hegelian dialectic a 
philosophical restoration of the 'dogmas of the 
church. Daub’s Thcol. -philos. Vorlesungcn were 
collected by Marheineke and Dittcnberger in seven 
volumes ( 1838-43 ). See Rosenkranz’s eulogistic but 
uncritical Erinnerunycu (1837), and D. F. Strauss, 
Charaktcnstiken mid Kritikcn (2d ed. 1844). 

Daubenton, Louis Jean Marie, naturalist, 
was born at Montbar in Burgundy, 29th May 1716. 
He studied theology at the Sorbonne, but soon 
gave himself up to medicine and anatomy. In 
1742 his old schoolfellow, Buffon, invited him to 
assist him in the preparation of his great work 
on Natural History, and Daubenton contributed 
richly to the first fifteen volumes of the Histoire 
Naturelle , until the jealousy of Buffon led to an 
estrangement. Daubenton now devoted himself 
almost entirely to his duties in the Jardin du Roi, 
where he was professor of Mineralogy. He was 
also for a time professor of Natural History in the 
College of Medicine. He contributed largely to 
the first Encyclopedic, and wrote many valuable 
memoircs. He died 31st December 1799. 

Daubeny, Charles Giles Bridle, chemist 
and botanist, was born at Stratton in Gloucester- 
shire, 11th February 1795. He devoted himself 
chiefly to the elucidation of natural phenomena by 
the aid of chemical science — his great work being 
A Description of Active and Extinct Volcanoes 
(1826). He also wrote on thermal springs. He 
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became professor of Chemistry at Oxford in 1822, 
of Botany in 1834, and was an F.K.S. Other works 
are an Introduction to the Atomic Theory (1831), 
Lectures on Agriculture (1841), and Lectures on 
Climate (1862). Paubeny died December 13, 1867. 

D’Aubign£, Jean-Henri Merle* a popular 
ecclesiastical historian, was bom at Eaux-Vives, 
near Geneva in Switzerland, 16th August 1794, 
studied there and at Berlin— -under Neamler— and 
in 1818 became pastor of the French Protestant 
Church in Hamburg. In 1823 he was appointed 
court-preacher at Brussels ; but after the revolu- 
I tion of 1830, he declined the post of tutor to the 
I Prince of Orange, and returning to Geneva, took 
! part in the institution of the new evangelical 
church, and filled the chair of Church History in 
its theological seminary until his sudden death, in 
the night of October 20-1, 1872. With the excep- 
tion of some visits to England and Scotland, where 
he had numerous readers and admirers, anti where 
he received the degree of T). C. L. from Oxford and 
the freedom of the city of Edinburgh, lie remained 
constantly at Geneva. The work which has given 
him a widespread reputation is his Histoire dc la 
Information an Seizitme Si dele (1835-53); it has 
been translated into most European tongues, anti 
has attracted more notice abroad than at borne ; it 
is written with a devout, fervid sympathy that is 
often eloquent, although the narrative is too 
graphic to be everywhere exact. Its popularity 
has been immense. Among his other writings are 
Germany England , and Scotland (Loud. 1848); a 
vindication of Cromwell (1848); Trois Sitcles dc 
Lutte en Fcossc ( 1849) ; ami Histoire de la Reforma- 
tion en Europe au Temps dc Calvin (1862-78). 

D*Aubign<S Theodore Agrippa, a famous 
French scholar, was born on 8th February 1550, 
near Pons in Saintongc. At an early period he 
exhibited a remarkable talent for the acquisition 
of languages. Although born of a noble family, he 
inherited no wealth from his father, and conse- 
quently chose the military profession. In 1567 he 
distinguished himself by his services to the Hugue- 
not cause, and was subsequently rewarded by 
Henry IV., who made him vice-admiral of Guienne 
and Brittany. His severe ami inflexible character 
frequently embroiled him with the court ; and after 
Henry’s assassination (1610), he betook himself to 
Geneva, where he spent the remainder of his life 
in literary studies. He died April 29, 1630, leaving 
a worthless son, Constant, who was father of 
Madame de Main tenon. D’Aubigne’s best- known 
work is his Ilistoirc UniversellCy 1550 - 1001 ( Amster- 
dam, 1616-20), which had the honour of being 
burned in France by the common hangman. 
D’Aubign6 was possessed of a spirit of biting 
satire, as is proved by his Confession Catholique 
du Sicur de Sancy, and his A vent ures du Baron 
de FcenesU. See his Histoire Sccrttc, derite par 
lui mime ( 1731 ) ; also French studies by R6aume 
(1883) and Morillot ( 1884). 

Dailbigny* Charles Francois, landscape- 
painter and etcher, born in Paris in 1817, studied 
under his father, who was a miniature-painter, 
Paul Delaroche, and others, and from 1838 ex- 
hibited in the Salon, although his full recognition 
came only after the artist had reached his fiftieth 
year. He devoted himself to close and sympathetic 
study from nature, working much on the Seine in a 
house-boat, and developed a style of landscape art 
marked by singularly unaffecteil fidelity and origin- 
ality. In 1853 lie gained a first-class medal with his 
* Pool of Gylien.* In 1857 lie produced his 4 Spring- 
time; 1 in 1861, ‘The Banks of the Oise ; ’ in 1872, 
‘Windmills at Dordrecht;* and in 1877, his large 
and venr impressive ‘Rising Moon.* His ‘Sluices 
in the Valley of Optevos * ( 1855) and his ‘ Vintage ’ 


( 1863) are in the Luxembourg Gallery. He is also 
known as a book-illustrator and* as a vigorous 
etcher, having produced over £ hundred plates, 
some reproductions, others direct from nature, 
marked l>y great frankness of method and free 
painter-like quality. He died in Paris, 19th 
February 1*878. 

D'Aubusson* Pierre, Grand master of the 
order of St John of Jerusalem, sumamed ‘the 
Shield of the Church,* was bom of a noble French 
family in 1423. At an early age he entered the 
service of the Emperor Sigisnuincl, and served under 
the Archduke Albrecht of Austria against the 
Turks. Returning to France, he served with the 
Armagnacs against the Swiss, and covered himself 
with glory at their defeat near St Jacob (1444). 
He next joined the order of the Knights of Rhodes, 
and rose rapidly into power, becoming grand-master 
in 1476. He laboured to bring about a confedera- 
tion of all the Christian powers* to counteract the 
triumph of the Turks tnat followed the fall of 
Constantinople. Mohammed II. ’s career of con- 
quest, whicfi threatened to spread over Western 
Europe, was stayed alone by tne obstinate bravery 
of D Aubusson and his little colony of Christian 
soldiers in the island of Rhodes. In May 1480 an 
army of 100,000 Turks invested the town, but were 
forced to raise the siege after a month’s desperate 
fighting, leaving behind them as many as 9000 
dead. Mohammed was filled with fury, and a 
second attack was only averted by his death in 
1481. D’ Aubusson died in 1503. 

Daiulct* Alphonse, was born at Nimes on 
May 13, 1840. Ilis family had been in trade, but 
were not in good circumstances. He was, however, 
well educated at the Lyons Lycde, and was able 
when quite a boy to take the place of usher in a 
school at Alais, an employment of which, in Le 
Petit Chose and others of his works, he has given no 
cheerful reminiscences. He was only seventeen 
when, giving up his ushership, ho set out for Paris 
with his elder brother, Ernest, who himself became 
a journalist and novelist of some mark. Alphonse 
(as also did Ernest) obtained an appointment as 
clerk or private secretary in the office of the Duke 
de Morny, of whom he has drawn a famous portrait 
in Le Nahah . Indeed, one of the main character- 
istics of M. Daudet’s method, and one of the main 
reasons of his popularity with some, and his un- 
popularity with other readers, is the manner in 
wjiicli he seems to have utilised almost every cir- 
cumstance and almost every acquaintanceship of 
his life in his books. M. Daudet s literary efforts* 
however, began with poetry ; anil his first book, 
in 1858, was entitled Les Amonreuses. He also 
devoted some not too successful years of experi- 
ment to theatrical work, writing by himself, or 
with a collaborator, La Demitre Idole (1862), 
L' (Fillet Blanc (1865), Le Frtre Ain 6 (1868), Le 
Sacrifice (1869), Lise Tavernier , and VArltsienne 
(1872), pieces of which the earlier were more suc- 
cessful than the later. Besides this, he contributed 
to many journals, especially the Figaro. In this 
form appeared some of his best work, the Lettres 
de Mon Moulin (collected 1869), Robert Helmont 
(1871), the Contes du Lundi , and others; and it 
was in these years that he conceived the charm- 
ing extravaganza of Tartarin de Tarascon , a 
most amusing satire on the characteristics of 
the natives of the south of France, which he has 
followed up more recently with a second part, 
Tartarin sur les Alpes. 

It was not, however, till many years after his 
literary beginnings that M. Daudet hit on the 
style which has made him popular and famous. He 
had sketched something of the kind early in Le 
Petit Chose t a book full of pathos and of reniinis- 
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cences of his own early struggles. This pathetic 
quality is still further developed in Jack (1873), 
the story of an illegitimate cnild, part of the in- 
terest of which turns on the half-malicious sketches 
of certain literary Bohemians; and in Fromont 
Jeune et Ruler AM (1874), where the devotion of 
a man of business to his firm, his wife, and his 
brother, meets in all three cases with an equally 
evil return. These have been followed by Lc 
Nabab (1877), a transparent caricature of Morny 
and other well-known personages under the empire ; 
Lcs Rots en Exil (1879), the chief parts in which 
are supposed to have been played also by actual 
persons; Numa Ro u n testa n (1882), the hero of 
which was supposed to have some resemblance to 
Gambetta, and which at any rate is as remarkable 
in the serious way as Tartarin in the comic amongst 
satires on the 4 meridional ’ type ; V Evangcliste 
( 1883), in which the then new craze of the Salvation 
Army was introduced ; Sapho (1884), a book some- 
what out of M. Paudet’s usual line, in which the 
mutual infatuation of a young man and a courtesan 
and artist’s model is drawn with remarkable if not 
very wholesome power ; and L'lmmortcl (1888), in 
which all the author’s powers of ridicule, and all 
his practised skill in attacking individuals under a 
thin disguise, are employed to throw discredit on 
the French Academy. The vigour, and within cer- 
tain limits, the versatility, of this series of novels is 
not denied by any one ; but in addition to the 
personality already noticed, there has been charged 
against the earlier ones at least a following of 
Pickens, which can hardly be accidental, though 
it has been asserted to be so. 

M. Paudet married early a lady of talent, who 
is understood to have rendered him much assist- 
ance in his literary work, and he formed for some 
time part of a group or coterie of remarkable 
literary characters, which included besides himself 
the Russian novelist Turgenieff, Gustave Flaubert, 
the brothers Goncourt, and M. Zola. He has pub- 
lished at various times autobiographic papers, which 
have been collected as T rente A ns de Paris (1887), 
And Souvenirs (Tun Homme de Lett res ( 1889). 

DaildllAgar, a town in the Gaya district of 
Bengal, on the Soane, 90 miles SW. of Patna. It 
is a wretched-looking place, with narrow, crooked 
lanes winding among miserable hovels. It pos- 
sesses, however, a considerable river trade, and 
manufactures coarse fabrics both of wool and of 
cotton. Pop. 9870. 

Daulatabad (‘fortunate city’), a town and 
fort in the Peccan, within the Nizam’s dominions, 
28 miles NW. of Hyderabad. The fortress consists 
of a conical rock, 000 feet high, with a wide ditch 
ami an outer wall nearly 3 miles in circumference. 
The place surrendered to the Mohammedans in 
1294, and Shah Muhammad Tughlak (1324-51) 
thrice attempted to remove the seat of government 
hither from Pclhi. The fortress has not been 
garrisoned now for many years, and the town has 
greatly decayed. Pop. 1243. 

D’Aulnoy, Marie Catherine Jumelle de 
Berneville, Countess, was born about 1650, and 
died in 1705. She wrote many tedious and long- 
winded romances long consigned to safe oblivion. 
Of these may here only be mentioned Hippohjte, 
Comte de Douglas (1690). Equally worthless are 
her historical memoirs. But her fame rests securely 
on her Contes des FScs, which are written in a 
simple, bright, and charming style, not altogether 
unworthy* of the inimitable master, Perrault. The 
White Cat, the Yellow Dwarf, Finette Cendron, 
and Le Mouton have for two centuries been 
naturalised in the nurseries of Europe, and are 
still familiar figures in pantomime. 

D’Aumale* See Aumale, Due d’. 


Daumer, Georg Friedrich, an able but 
eccentric German writer, was born in 1800 at Nurem- 
berg, where for a time he was a professor in . the 
gymnasium, and where Kaspar Hauser (ij.v.) was 
committed to his care. Abandoning the pietism of 
his student? days, he passed through Schelling’s phil- 
osophy to a position of bitter antagonism to Chris- 
tianity, which he wished swept from the face of 
the earth ; but in 1859 he joined the Ultramontane 
party, and became one of its foremost champions. 
Ilis many philosophical writings reflect his varying 
positions; so late as 1847 he endeavoured to prove 
that among the ancient Jews and the Christians 
of the first century human sacrifice obtained ; from 
1859 he expounded and defended the faith. His 
poetical works, especially Mahomet (1848) and tlip 
Liederbliiten des Hajrs, two graceful imitations of 
Persian poetry, have gained a high reputation. 
Dauiner died at Wurzburg, 14th December 1875. 

Dauillier, Henri, a celebrated French carica- 
turist, was born at Marseilles in 1808. Fashion, 
tittle-tattle, scandal, politics, blemishes of figure, 
and oddities of character in turn inspired his 
inexhaustible genius for mockery. Few among his 
illustrious contemporaries escaped his pencil, and 
his caricatures hail always some strikingly truthful 
feature about them. He made his debut in the 
Charivari , in a series of sketches from Robert 
Macairc ; and the revolution of 1848 suggested two 
of his most remarkable series — Idylles Parlemen - 
taires and Lcs Reprfsentants reprdsentes. In his old 
age Daumier became blind, and was befriended by 
Corot the landscape-painter. He died at Valinon- 
dois, 10th February 1879. 

Dauu, Leopold Joseph, Graf von, com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial troops during the 
Seven Years’ War, was the son of Count Wierich 
Philipp von Daun, a distinguished officer in the 
Austrian service, and was born at Vienna, 24th 
September 1705. Entering his father’s regiment, 
lie acquired a reputation during the Turkish cam- 
paigns ( 1737-39). The war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion also afforded him many opportunities of dis- 
playing that combination of valour and prudence 
for which he was famous. After the peace with 
Prussia in 1745, Daun fought against the French in 
the Netherlands (1746-48), and in 1754 received 
the dignity of field-marshal. Before this, he had, 
in spite of many obstacles, introduced into the 
imperial army a new military system, and reorgan- 
ised the Military Academy at Vienna. At the com- 
mencement of the Seven Vears’ War he commanded 
the army of Moravia in 1757, and neutralised the 
defeat of the Austrians under General Browne 
near Prague, by driving Frederick the Great, who 
had beleaguered that city, as far as Kolin, and forc- 
ing him, after a hard-fought battle, to evacuate 
Bohemia. On the 14th of October 1758 he gained 
another victory over Frederick at Hochkircb, and 
came near to annihilating the Prussian army. In 
1759, at Maxen, he compelled Fink, the Prussian 
general, with 11,000 men, to surrender. After 
this, however, he gained no important successes; 
Frederick began to understand the tactics of ‘ the 
Austrian Fabius Ounctator,’ and to conduct his 
campaigns accordingly. Daun died 5th February 
1766. 

Dauphin (Lat. Delphinus), formerly the title 
of the eldest son of the French king, was origin- 
ally that of the sovereign lords of the province of 
DauphimS, who bore a dolphin as their crest. The 
last of these, the childless Humbert III., in 1343 
bequeathed his possessions to Charles of Valois, 
grandson of Philippe VI. of France, on condi- 
tion that the eldest son of the king of France 
should bear the title of Dauphin of Vienne, and 
govern the province. As late as the time of Louis 
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XL, the dauphin exercised almost sovereign rights ; 
hut after his time these were gradually abridged, 
until Dauphin6 was placed under the same laws 
as the rest of the kingdom, and the title became 
merely honorary. After the revolution of 1830, it 
was abolished altogether. See Delphi y Classics. 

Dauphin A formerly a frontier province in the 
south-west of France, now forming the departments 
Drdme, Isfere, and Hautes Alpes. Its capital was 
Grenoble, and it boasted its ‘ seven wonders ’ — 
remarkable caves, mountain-peaks, See. Once the 
territory of the Allobrogi, after the fall of the 
Roman empire Dauphin^ formed the southern- 
most part of the kingdom of Burgundy. It then 
passed under the dominion of the Franks, and after 
the dismemberment of the Carlo vingian monarchy, 
it became a portion of the new Burgundian king- 
dom of Arles. It then passed by legacy into the 
possession of the German emperor in 1032, and 
remained united with Germany till 1343, when it 
was presented to France (see Dauphin). There 
is a history by Chorier (2 vols. 1883). 

Daiirat* Jean, a gifted French scholar, who 
played an important part in determining the course 
which his country’s literature took at the time of 
the Renaissance. He was born about 151Q, and 
became president of the College Ooqueret, where 
he superintended the studies of Konsard, Du 
Bellay, Baif, and Belleau. These poets, with 
whom he was united in the famous coterie of the 
Pleiade (q.v.), he carefully trained for the task of 
reforming the vernacular, and ennobling French 
literature by the imitation of Greek and Latin 
models. He wrote nothing of importance in 
French, but devoted himself to guiding and stimu- 
lating the other members of the Pleiade, in whose 
works his learning and enthusiasm bore rich ami 
enduring fruit. He died in 1588. 

Dauria, a mountainous region of south-eastern 
Siberia, between Lake Baikal and the river Argun, 
on the Chinese frontier. 

Dauw. See Horse, Quagga, Zebra. 

D’Ayenant, Sir William, English poet and 

f daywright, was horn in 160b at Oxford, where 
lis* father kept the Crown Tavern, a house at 
which Shakespeare was in the habit of stopping 
when on his journeys between London and Strat- 
ford. A story arose later that D’Avenant’s birth 
was due to an intrigue between his mother ami 
the great dramatist, but for this there seems to 
be no foundation, though apparently D’Avenant 
himself was willing enough to barter his mother’s 
reputation for the credit of such a parentage. 
Aubrey tells us that D’Avenant would often say, 
when pleasant over a cup of wine, that it seemed 
to him that he wrote with the very spirit that 
Shakespeare did, ami ‘seemed contented enough 
•to be thought his son.’ In bis twelfth year the 
precocious boy penned an Ode in Remembrance of 
Master Shakespeare , not printed, however, until 1638. 
After a short period of study at Lincoln College, 
hi became page to Frances, Duchess of Richmond ; 
next passed into the household of the aged poet, 
Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, and in 1628 took to 
writing for the stage. During the next ten years 
he produced many plays, the least poor of which 
wore The Cruel Brother (1630) and The Wits 
(1636). In 1638, at the request of the queen, he 
was appointed poet-laureate in succession to Ben 
Jonson. About the same time he lost his nose 
through an illness — a calamity which laid him 
open to the merriment of such wits as Suckling, 
Denham, and Sir John Mennis. He afterwards 
became manager of Drury Lane Theatre, but be- 
came embroiled in the intrigues of the Civil War, 
and was apprehended and Hung into the Tower. 
He soon escaped to France, ana returning, distin- 


guished himself so much in the royalist cause, 
that he was knighted by Charley at the siege of 
Gloucester (September 1643). D’Avenant again 
got into difficulties, and was confined in the Tower 
for two years, when he was released, it is said, on 
the intercession of Milton. Once more he set 
al>out establishing theatrical representations, and 
in 1658 succeeded m opening a theatre. Two years 
earlier he had given what was practically the first 
opera in England, with Mrs Coleman as the first 
actress that ever appeared on an English Btage. 
After the Restoration, D’Avenant was favoured 
by royal patronage, and continued to write and 
superintend the performance of plays until his 
death, April 7, 1688. His epic, entitled Gondi - 
berty a feeble reaction from the romanticism of the 
Elizabethan poets, consists of fifteen hundred four- 
line heroic stanzas with alternate rhymes— a metre 
which the genius of Gray’s Elegy can scarce save 
from the damning sin of monotony ; much bepraised 
by its contemporaries, it now sleeps securely in 
the same oblivion with the author’s Madagascary 
and his great opera The Siege of Rhodes. A col- 
lected edition of bis plays, with memoir, was edited 
by Logan and Maidmcnt (Kdin. 5 vols. 1872-74). — 
Charles D'Avenant, his eldest son, was horn in 
London in 1656, was educated at Balliol College, 
sat in parliament under James II. and William III., 
was commissioner of excise and joint-licenser of 
plays, under Anne secretary to the Commissioners 
for Union with Scotland, next inspector-general 
of imports and exports. He died 6th November 
1714. Among his writings are Discourses on the 
Publiek Revenues and the Trade of England (1698), 
and A Diseourse upon Grants (1700). 

Davenport* capital of Scott county, Iowa, on 
the Mississippi, opposite Rock Island (q.v.), 183 
miles W. hv S. of Chicago by rail. It is the seat of 
Griswold College (1859) and of several Catholic 
institutions, has extensive manufactures of Hour, 
wooden and iron wares, and woollen goods, and is 
the shipping depdt of a large grain trade. Fop. 
(1880)23,830. 

Daveiltry (pronounced Daintry) y an ancient 
municipal borough of Northamptonshire, at the 
sources of the Avon and Nene, 12 miles W. of 
Northampton, and 4 NW. of Weedon by a branch 
line opened in 1888. It is well built on an emi- 
nence, and has two principal streets. Charles I. 
spent six days here in 1645 before the battle of 
Naseby. Fop. ( 1851 ) 4430 ; ( 1881 ) 3859. A mile 
to the east is Danes or Borough Hill, one of the 
largest Roman camps in the kingdom. 

’ David* capital of Chiriqui (q.v.) in Panamri, 
lies in a fertile plain on the Rio David, which 
enters the PaeiHc 8 miles to the south. Stock- 
raising and the cultivation of tobacco are exten- 
sively engaged in, and there is a considerable trade. 
Pop.* 9000. 

David (Heb., 1 beloved’), the second king over 
Israel. He sprang from a family of Judah, and 
was the youngest son of Jesse, a man of some sub- 
stance at Bethlehem. He is described as a hand- 
some youth, * red-haired, with beautiful eyes, and 
fair of face,’ when lie first' distinguished himself in 
Israel by slaying the Philistine giant Goliath. 
After this heroic deed, Saul took him to his court, 
and appointed him to a military command. Accord- 
ing to another account (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23) it was 
his skill in playing the harp, and his being sent for 
to banish the melancholy of Saul by that menus, 
that first led to bis coming into contact with the 
moody king. He had soon to flee from Saul’s court, 
as the kings jealousy of his supposed rival led him 
to seek David’s life; but, by the craft of his wife 
Miehal, Saul’s daughter, and the friendship of 
Jonathan, Saul’s son, he escaped, and fled to the 
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country of the Philistines, wh$re, however, he found 
refuge only for short time. In the cave (or hill- 
fort) of Adullam, near Gath, he gathered a troop 
of 400 freebooters, which afterwards increased to 
600, and with which lie ranged through fhe country 
between Philistia and the Dead Sea, never attack- 
ing his king or countrymen, but always their 
enemies on the west ancf south, and levying con- 
tributions from the people of Judah for his protec- 
tion of their docks. The expeditions which Saul led 
against him frequently put him to great straits, 
and the difficulty of controlling his irregular force 
withont assuming the offensive against ‘the Lord’s 
anointed ’ becoming ever greater, I)avid left Judah, 
and liecame a vassal of the Philistine king of Gath, 
occupying for a year and four months the town of 
Ziklag in the desert to the south. After the death 
of Saul and Jonat han at Gil boa, he reigned seven 
and a half years in Hebron over the tribe of Judah, 
■while Ishboshetb, Saul’s son, ruled the rest of Israel 
with the help of Abner— probably as a vassal of the 
Philistines. On the death of Islibosheth, all Israel 
chose David as king. He conquered the independ- 
ent city of Jehus ( Jerusalem ), the strongest natural 
fortress in the country, and made it the political and 
religious centre of his kingdom, building, with the 
help of Tyrian artificers, a palace for himself on its 
highest lull Zion (the ‘city of David’), and placing 
the Ark of the Covenant (q.-v.) there under a tent 
— to lie replaced under his successor by a temple, 
for which large collections of materials were mode 
in David’s reign. The nucleus of his army 
consisted of his old bodyguard of 600 gibborim 
(or ‘heroes’), from which the officers of the 
general levy were drawn. A plan is described 
m Chronicles by which 24,000 were put under 
arms each month out of the 288,000 able-lxulied 
men who were the fighting strength of the coun- 
try. There was an additional regiment of Iife- 

f uards, mostly foreigners ( ‘ Crcthi and PIMP), 
n the course of a few years the conquest of the 
Philistines, Moabites, Arameans, Edomites, and 
Ammonites reduced the whole territory from Egypt 
to the Euphrates. During the siege of Kabbah, the 
Ammonite capital, David committed the greatest 
sin of his life, his adultery with Katlislieha and 
indirect murder of her husband. Henceforward 
‘the sword never departed from his house.’ The 
last years of his long reign of thirty-two years 
in Jerusalem were troubled liy popular disaffection, 
of which his favourite son Absalom availed himself 
to attempt a revolution, which nearly succeeded in 
lacing him on the throne, but cost him his life, to 
)avid’s excessive grief ; and shortly before David’s 
death — which was at earliest 1018, at latest 993 
B.C. — another such unsuccessful attempt was made 
by another son, Adonijah, who was aggrieved at 
the choice of Solomon .as his father’s successor. 

David is by far the greatest of the kings of Israel. 
The spirit of his rule is beautifully expressed in his 
‘last (poetic) words,’ in 2 Sani. xxiii. 1-7. His 
personal courage, his skill and unvarying success 
m war, his foresight and circumspection in govern- 
ment, and his readiness to sacrifice merely personal 
ends to the welfare of his whole people are especially 
conspicuous. He ‘ executed judgment and justice 
unto all his people.* The foundation of his rich and 
complex character was his strong faith in Jehovah 
his God. It was this that distinguished him from 
Saul as ‘the man after Gcal’s own heart.’ He was 
no saint in the Christian sense, and in his lapses 
from veracity, his polygamy, and his cruel treat- 
ment of conquered enemies, lie followed the customs 
of his .time. But the same unvarnished history 
which is the sole authority for the dark sides of his 
character is equally to he believed in its presenta- 
tion of the brighter sides, and does not support 
the unfavourable judgment of David expressed by 


Bayle, Voltaire, Renan, and others, who would 
make him out either a licentious, cruel, and 
hypocritical despot, or simply a child of nature ; 
gifted with an equal share of great virtues and 
great vices. 

The historical picture of David fully supports 
the tradition that ‘the sweet singer of IsraeD 
was the greatest poet of his time, and the founder 
of the sublime religious lyric poetry of the Hebrews, 
though many of the Psalms are rather produc- 
tions of the Davidic spirit than of David's own 
>en. ‘At an earlier elate,* says Cheyne, ‘much 
ahou r was rather unprofitably spent in defending 
the Davidic authorship of psalms transparently non- 
Davidic. An opposite tendency now prevails. Of 
the three most distinguished writers, Ewald acknow- 
ledges only eleven entire psalms and some frag- 
ments of psalms as Davidic, Hitzig fourteen, and 
Delitzsch forty-four. All of these agree as to the 
Davidic authorship of Psalms iii., iv., vii., viii., xi., 
xviii., xix. 1-7, and two out of three as to that of 
Psalms ix., x., xii., xiii., xv. -xviii., xix. 8-14, xxiv., 
xxix., xxxii., ci. Kuenen, however, will admit no 
Davidic psalm, though Davidic passages may have 
been inserted. In any case, it is quite certain 
that there are none in the last three books, and 
the prol lability is that Ewald ’s is the most con- 
servative view of the headings at present tenable.* 

The rei^n of David not only determined the 
political life of Israel, hut also its conception of 
ideal glory. As the succeeding ages grew darker 
and more troubled, believing hearts in Israel turned 
hack to those days of the kingdom’s glory ; men felt 
that only a king like David could restore the 
theocracy ordained of Jehovah ; he formed the pro- 
totype for the Messianic hope that Jehovah would 
send a son of David, who should redeem Israel. 

David, or Dewi, St, the patron saint of Wales, 
first mentioned in the Annates Cambriw. ( lOtlfe 
century) as having died in 601, Bishop of Moni 
Judeorum, or Menevia, afterwards St David’s. 
He presided over two Welsh synods, at Breii and 
at ‘ Lucus Victoria*.’ A rich legendary history 
supplements these meagre hut authentic details. 
Khygyfarcli tells that lie was grandson of King 
Ceredig, and a pupil of Paulinus, that lie journeyed 
through Wales preaching and working miracles, 
visited Jerusalem, and denounced Pelagianism at 
Brefi with such triumphant loudness that he was 
made by acclamation metropolitan Archbishop of 
Wales. Giraldus follows Rhygyfarch in his life, 
and Geoffrey of Monmouth supplements it further 
! by making David the uncle of King Arthur, and 
locating tlie metropolitan see first at Caerleon, 
whence it was transferred by David, with the sanc- 
tion of Arthur, to Menevia. 

David I. (often called St David), king of 
Scotland, was the youngest of the six sons of* 
Malcolm Ceannmor and St Margaret (q.v.). Born 
! in 1084 he was sent in 1093 to England along with 
| his sister Matilda (who in 1100 married Henry I. of 
I England), and remained for several years at the 
1 English court— a residence that powerfully affected 
his after career. There, as his contemporary 
William of Malmesbury puts it, lie was ‘polished 
from a hoy ’ until he ‘ had rubbed off all the rust of 
Scottish barbarity.* 

In 1107, when his elder brother Alexander suc- 
ceeded to the throne, David, by express bequest 
of Eadgar, became Prince of Cumbria, a territory 
which, besides part of the modern shire of Cumber- 
land, included the whole district l>e tween the 
Tweed and Solway and the Firths of Forth and 
Clyde, except the shires of Haddington, Edin- 
burgh, and Linlithgow. Over the greater part of 
this domain he appears to have held absolute sway. 
Alexander seems at first to have been inclined to 
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dispute David’s right to the district, hut the suc- 
cess of his claim was secured without contest by 
> the influence of the great Norman barons who had 
by this time acquired extensive possessions in the 
south of Scotland, and to whom David’s English 
training rendered him peculiarly acceptable. By 
David’s marriage in 1110 to Matilda, widow of 
Simon de Senhs, and heiress of Waltheof, Earl 
of Northumberland, he still further increased his 
power, becoming Earl of Huntingdon and Earl of 
Northampton. 

In 1124 he succeeded his brother on the Scottish 
throne, but had in 1130, and again in 1137. to fight 
for his crown against the heirs of the old Celtic 
dynasties supported by the wild tribes of the north 
and west. On both occasions the Anglo-Norman 
chivalry which David hail gathered around him 
gave him decisive victories. Having sworn, along 
with the other great barons of England, to maintain 
the right of his niece, Matilda, to the English 
crown, David took up arms on her behalf in 1135 
when Stephen mounted the English throne, and 
penetrated into England as far as Durham, where 
at a meeting between him and Stephen peace was 
restored by the grant of the earldom of Hunting- 
don, and the promise of the earldom of North- 
umberland, to David’s son Henry. In 1138 the 
war was, however, renewed, and the kin<j of Soots, 
deserted by Bruce and others of his Anglo-Nor- 
man vassals who owned large estates in England 
as well as in Scotland, was signally defeated at 
the ‘Battle of the Standard,’ near Northallerton. 
The next year, a second peace was concluded, 
when the promised earldom of Northumberland 
was bestowed on Prince Henry. 

The rest of David’s reign —which marks the end 
of Celtic and the beginning of Feudal Scotland — • 
was devoted to the accomplishment of the great 
designs begun by his father and mother, and con- 
tinued by liis two predecessors — the union of the 
different races of Scotland into one nation, and 
the civilisation of the people. How well he suc- 
ceeded may be traced in the two centuries of 
prosperity that followed his reign. By the intro- 
duction of the feudal system, and the promulgation 
and vigorous personal superintendence of the work- 
ing of wise laws, he endeavoured to secure the 
peace and safety of the country ; and he looked for 
aid in this work to the Anglo-Normans whom he 
had brought from the south. By the erection of 
burghs he promoted the trade, manufactures, and 
commerce of the nation, and laid the foundations of 
its freedom. In his civilising efforts he depended 
also largely on the church, the extension and in- 
fluence of which he greatly fostered and encouraged. 
Immediately after he became Prince of Cumbria he 
restored the fallen bishopric of ( Jlasgow, and after 
his accession he founded and endowed the bishoprics 


his accession he founded and endowed the bishoprics 
of Iioss, Aberdeen, Caithness, Brechin, and Dun- 
blane ; besides enriching the previously established 
sees of St Andrews. Moray, ami Dunkeld, and re- 


sees of St Andrews, Moray, ami Dunkeld, and re- 
viving the old see of Galloway (Whithorn). He 
also founded or restored the abbeys of Kelso, Jed- 
burgh, Melrose, Newbattle, Holvrood, Cambus- 
kenneth, and Kinloss, as well as a number of 
minor religious establishments. So far indeed did 
this process of endowment go, that according to 
Bellenden, ‘ the croun wfts left indegent throw 
ampliation of gret rentis to the kirk,’ a state of 
matters that led James I. (of Scotland) to remark, 
while standing by David’s tomb at Dunfermline, 
that ‘he was ane sair sanct for the crown.’ On 
the other hand one who was a hard judge of 
monorchs — George Buchanan— said with much 
more truth, that ‘ if men were to set themselves 
to draw the image of a good king, they would fall 
short of what David showed himself throughout 
the whole course of his life.’ Though King David 


is often called St David, he was never formally 
canonised; but his name was inserted in the 
calendar prefixed to Laud’s Prayer-book for Scot- 
land, printed at Edinburgh in 1637. 

King David died at Carlisle, 24th May 1153. His 
son Henry had died in the previous June, and he 
was succeeded by his grandson, Malcolm, then in 
his twelfth year. 

The oldest Scottish painting now known to exist-" an 
illuminated charter to the monks of Kelso, written in 
1159— preserves rude miniatures of the young king Mal- 
colm and his saintly grandfather. It is preserved at 
Floors Castle, and engraved in fac-similc in the Liber 8 . 
Marie de Calchou (Bannatyne Club, 1846). See also 
Iiines’s Scotland in the Middle Ayes (1860) ; Robertson’s 
Scotland undei' her early Kinys (1862); and Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland (1876). The remains of David’s legisla- 
tion, including the interesting code of the Leyes Bur- 
yorum , have been carefully collected in the first volume 
of The Acts of the Parliaments of Scotland (1844). 

David II., only son of King Robert Bruce, was 
horn at Dunfermline, 5th March 1324, and was 
married in 1328 to Edward II. ’ft daughter, Joanna. 
In June 1329 he succeeded his father, and in 
November 1331 was crowned, with his child-queen, 
at Scone. In 1334 the success of Edward Baliol 
(q.v.), and Edward III.’s victory at Halidon Hill, 
forced David’s guardians to send him and his consort 
to France, whence by the triumph of the national 
party lie was permitted to return in 1341. Five 
years later, in fulfilment of liis alliance with 
France, he invaded England, but at the battle of 
Neville’s Cross, near Durham, was utterly routed 
by the Archbishop of York, 17tli Octoljer 1346. 
For eleven years he remained a prisoner, in or near 
London, and at Odiham, in Hampshire; at length, 
in 1357, lie was released on promise of a heavy 
ransom (100,000 merks), whose non-payment in- 
volved him in shameful dependence on Eng- 
land. In 1363 he actually promised to his parlia- 
ment that Edward III.’s second son should succeed 
him on the Scottish throne ; and though the pro- 
posal was curtly rejected, the intrigue between the 
two kings was ended only by David’s death at 
Edinburgh Castle, 22d February 1371. He was 
not forty-seven years old, yet his reign had lasted 
more than forty-one years— a reign as inglorious as 
it was long, but still of great moment to Scotland, 
since, ‘ from a war of conquest and patriotic resist- 
ance, the struggle had died into a petty strife 
between two angry nations, a mere episode in the 
larger eontest which it had stirred between England 
ami France.’ Queen Joanna dying in 1362, David 
next year had married Margaret Logie, a comely 
widow, whom he divorced in 1369. By neither 
marriage had he any issue, so was succeeded by his 
sister’s son, Robert II. 

David, Felicien, a French composer, was horn 
8th March 1810, at Cadenet, in the department of 
Vaucluse. He was first a chorister in the cathe- 
dral of Aix, then at the age of twenty entered the 
Paris Conservatoire. Ho threw himself earnestly 
into the social speculations of his diw ; became 
an ardent disciple of St Simon, and afterwards of 
Enfantin ; and finally, on the. break-up of the 
brotherhood in 1833, he betook himself, along with 
several of his fellow-dreamers, to the East. The 
little knot of enthusiasts reached Constantinople, 
whence they made their way to Smyrna and Cairo. 
As they haH no means, they suffered greatly from 
want,, sickness, and ill-usage. In 1835 lie returned 
to Paris, and published his Melodies Orientates for 
the pianoforte. They were unsuccessful ; and 
Davia remained in obscurity till 1844, when he 
brought out at the Conservatoire his fitsert, a 
grand Ode-symphonic , as he called it, the words of 
which were furnished by his friend and fellow- 
wanderer, Auguste Colin. Its success was sudden 
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and complete. David was declared a master at 
once, and his Desert was performed in all the 
theatres. Subsequently, he travelled through 
Belgium and Germany, and was everywhere 
greeted with applause. Less successful works 
were — Mdise sur te Sinai ( 1846), Christophc Colombo 
and Le Paradis (1847), La Pcrle du Bresil 
( 18.11 ), Herculaneum (1859), and Lalla Rookh 
( 1862). He composed also a quartette for strings, 
a nonettc, a symphony, and songs. Appointed 
an officer of the Legion of Honour in 1862, and 
in 1869 librarian to the Paris Conservatoire de 
Musique, David died 29th August 1876. 

David. Ferdinand, a distinguished violin 
virtuoso, born 19th June 1810, at Hamburg, was 
from thirteen a pupil of Spohr at Cassel, and 
became in 1886 coneertmeister at Leipzig, which 
place ho kept till his death at Klosters in the 
Grisons, 19tli July 1878. His remarkable talent 
for teaching his instrument lie showed after the 
establishment of the Leipzig Conservatorium, and 
many of the best violinists of his time were his 
pupils. His compositions were equally esteemed. 

David. Gerhard, painter, born about 1450, 
at Oudewater in Holland, in 1484 entered the 
Painters’ Guild of Bruges, of which he became 
dean in 1501. 11c died in Bruges in 1528. The 

National Gallery, London, contains an admirable 
example of his work in ‘ A Canon and his Patron 
Saints,’ a wing from an altarpiece ; and among his 
other pictures are a Madonna, in the museum at 
Home; a Crucifixion, in Berlin ; and a Baptism of 
Christ ami a Descent from the Cross, both at Bruges. 

David. J accrues Louis, historical painter, was 
born at Paris, 31st August 1748. He received 
his first instruction from Boucher, his uncle, 
and at the age of twenty-one became a pupil 
of Vien. After several unsuccessful attempts he 
gained the ‘prix de Home’ in 1774, and m the 
following year he settled in Home, where Vien had 
been appointed director of the French Academy. 
Here he produced little in colour, but devoted him- 
self to making accurate drawings from the antique. 
Six years later he returned to France, and his 
‘Belisarius’ (1780) procured his admission to the 
Academy. Soon afterwards he married, and again 
visited Italy and also Flanders. It is in the works 
executed during this period, such as the celebrated 
* Oath of the Horatii’ ( 1784 ), * The Death of Socrates’ 

( 1788), * The Loves of Paris and Helen ’ ( 1788), and 
‘Brutus condemning his Son’ (1789), that the 
classical feeling — founded upon sculpture and 
possessing much of its hardness as well as its clear- 
cut accuracy of form which was the painter’s chief 
characteristic — is first clearly visible. During the 
Revolution David entered with enthusiasm into 
the political conflicts of the period. In 1792 he 
became a representative for Paris in the Con- 
vention. He voted for the death of Louis XVI., 
and was a member of the Committee of Public 
Safety ; and he was the artistic director of the 
great national fetes of the republic, which were 
founded on classical customs. After the death 
of Robespierre he was twice imprisoned, and nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. On his release in 
1795 ho devoted himself to his art, producing ‘The 
Rape of the Sabines’ (1799), which is usually 
ranked as his masterpiece. Ho was an original 
member of the Institute, and in 1804 was appointed 
first painter by Napoleon I. After the restoration 
of the Bourbons, he was banished in 1816 as a 
regicide, and retired to Brussels, where, having 
declined an invitation to undertake the director- 
ship of Fine Arts at Berlin, he died* 29th Decem- 
ber 1825. 

David’s productions are distinguished by a cer- 
tain austere dignity of conception and by elaborate 


accuracy of form. On the other hand they are 
often cold and unreal in sentiment, unpleasantly 
monotonous in colouring, and defective in their 
arrangements of light and shade. His art and 
example exercised the most powerful effect upon 
the French school of painting; among his pupils 
were Girodet, Gros, Leopold Robert, Ingres, and 
Gerard ; and the classicism which he introduced 
reigned supreme until the rise of the, Roman tic 
school headed by Gericault and Delacroix. The 
influence which in his later days he exercised upon 
the school of Belgium was hardly less marked and 
powerful. Fourteen of his works are in the Louvre, 
and five— including ‘ Bonaparte crossing the Alps * 
(1805) — are at Versailles. See Le Peintre David, 
by his grandson, J. L. Jules David (1880). 

David. Pierre Jean, a French sculptor, known 
as David d ’Angers, was born at Angers, 12th March. 
1789. In spite of the opposition of his father, a 
talented wood-carver, he resolved to become an 
artist ; ayd after studying in the art schools of 
his native town, he made his way on foot to Paris 
in 1808, and placed himself under Jacques Louis 
David, the painter. In 1811 his ‘Death of Epami- 
nondas’ gained the ‘ grand prix,’ and Davict pro- 
ceeded to Rome, where, though he became intimate 
with Canova, he preserved his own individuality, 
and produced works modern in feeling and full of 
strongly marked character. In 1816 lie returned 
to France. A statue of the Great Condd, which 
he executed about this time, established his repu- 
tation. In 1826 he was named a member of the 
Institute, and appointed a professor in the School 
of the Fine Arts; in 1828, and again in 1834, he 
visited Germany. During the July revolution, 
David fought in the ranks of the people, and in 
consequence lie was employed by the new govern- 
ment to execute the pediment of the Pantheon 
(1835-37). By many it is considered his chef 
d'aatvrc. In 1848 the well-known republicanism 
of the artist procured for him the honour of a seat 
in the Constituent Assembly. After the coup d'ttat 
he was sent into exile, and went to Greece, but 
soon after returned to France. He died 5th 
January 1856. In the museum of Angers about 
two hundred of David’s works in relief and the round 
are preserved, as well as some four hundred of his 
medallions and many of his drawings. Besides its 
artistic value this collection possesses the greatest 
historical interest, as including portraits of the 
most eminent of the sculptors contemporaries. 
See his Life by Jouin (1878). 

Davidson, Andrew Bruce, D.D., LL.D., 
born in Aberdeenshire in 1831, was educated at 
Marischal College, Aberdeen, and at the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, where in 1863 he 
was appointed to the chair of Hebrew and Old 
Testament exegesis. In this capacity he has 
since laboured quietly, but has exercised a quite 
unusual personal influence upon his students, 
and through them has done much to leaven the 
Free Church with a critical spirit that is fearless 
in method, but reverent in spirit, and in the Lest 
sense conservative of the real essentials of faith. 
With a singular reticence and self- repression, Dr 
Davidson, beyond an occasional sermon or article 
in the Expositor , has seldom spoken outside his 
lecture- room, and has published little, and that 
rather suggestive than demonstrative of his power 
as an exegete. He was throughout a member 
of the Old Testament Revision Committee. His 
books are a short treatise on Hebrew accentuation 
(1861), an unfinished commentary on Job (1862), 
a thoroughly serviceable Introductory Hebrew 
Grammar (1874), and admirable short school Com- 
mentaries on Job, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and 
Ezekiel. 
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DavftfSfcn, Samuel, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
ablest of English exegetes, born near Ballymena in 
Ireland in 1807, educated at the Royal College of 
Belfast, entered the Presbyterian ministry, and 
was called in 1835 to the chair of Biblical Criticism 
in his own college. Becoming a Congre$ationalist, 
he was called in 1842 to the chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture and Oriental Languages in the Congrega- 
tionalist College at Manchester ; a position which 
he was compelled to resign on the publication of 
the volume which he contributed to a new edi- 
tion of Horae's Introduction , though his tone is 
reverent, ami his theological opinions are moder- 
ately conservative. He was a member of the 
Old Testament Revision Committee. His works 
are Sacred Hermeneutics (1843), Lectures on 
Ecclesiastical Polity (1848), An Introduction to the 
New Testament (3 vols. 1848 51), Treatise on Bibli- 
cal Criticism (2 vols. 1852), The Hebrew Text of 
the Old Testament revised (1855), Text of the Old 
Testament , and the Interpretation of the Bible , for 
the new edition of Horne’s Introduction (1856); 
Introduction to the Old Testament (3 vols. 1862), 
An Introduction to the New Testament (2 vols. 
1868), On a fresh Revision of the English Old 
Testament (1873), The Canon of the Bible (1877), 
The Doctrine of Last Things (1883) ; besides trans- 
lations of the New Testament from Tischendorf’s 
text, of Gieseler’s Church History , and Furst’s 
Hebrew Lexicon . 

Davies, Sin John, poet and statesman, was 
born of a good family at Tisbury, Wiltshire, in 1560. 
At sixteen he entered Queen’s College, Oxford, 
whence he passed to the Middle Temple. He was 
called to the bar in 1595, but was disbarred three 
years later for breaking a stick in the dining-hall 
over the head of a wit whose raillery had provoked 
him. He returned to Oxford, and there wrote his 
long didactic poem on the immortality of the soul, 
Nosce Teipsum , dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, in 
1599. Spite of the difficulties of a formal poem 
upon such a theme, it is a fairly successful perform- 
ance, clear, vigorous, and sincere, though quite 
devoid of passion or imagination. The verse is 
that of the Annus Mirahilis and Gray’s Elegy. 
Davies had already published in 1596 his Orchestra, 
or a Poeme of Dancing, ‘ a sudden rash half-capreol 
of my wit.’ It is written in seven-line stanzas in 
imitation of Spenser, and is a graceful and har- 
monious poem on the conceit that all natural 
phenomena are subject to a regulated motion 
liere called dancing. In 1599 Davies published 
also his Hymns to Aslnca , a collection of clever 
acrostics each making the name Elizabeth Regina. 
He contributed also to England's Helicon and 
to Francis Davison’s Poetical Rhapsody. In 1601, 
after ample apologies, Davies was readmitted 
to the society of the Middle Temple, and was 
returned to parliament for Corfe Castle. On the 
death of Elizabeth he accompanied Lord Hunsdon 
in his journey to the Scottish court, and ouickly 
came into favour with James L, who sent him in 
1603 as solicitor-general to Ireland. Three years 
later he was appointed Irish attorney-general and 
serjeant-at-law, and was raised to the honour of 
knighthood. He sent many statesmanlike letters 
and reports to Cecil, supported severe anti-Catholic 
and repressive measures, and took an important 
part in the plantation of Ulster. He sat in the 
Irish parliament for Fermanagh, and was for some 
time its speaker ; but was returned to the English 
parliament in 1614 for Newcastle* undor-Lyne, and 
resigned his office at Dublin in 1619, continuing to 
practise as king's serjeant in England. He was 
nominated chief-justice in November 1626, but died 
suddenly of a fit of apoplexy about a month after. 
He collected his three chief poems into one volume 
in 1622. His complete works were collected by Dr 


Grosart in the ‘Fuller Worthies Library’ (3 vols. 
1869-76). — His widow, Eleanor Tbuchet, daughter 
of Baron Audley, whom lie had married in 1609, 
married again and survived till 1652. She was 
crazy enough to imagine herself a prophetess ; but 
her exercitations brought her nothing save fine, 
imprisonment, and ridicule ( see Anagram). — With 
Sir John Davies must not be confounded John 
Davies of Hereford (1565-1618), poet and writing- 
master, whose poetry is not without merit, although 
prolix and tedious. ‘His chief long poems are Mirum 
m Moduni , Microcosm us, and Summa 'Totalis . In 
his collection of three hundred poor epigrams ( aliout 
1611) is one addressed ‘To our English Terence, 
Mr Will. Shake speare.’ His works were collected 
by Dr Grosart in two volumes in 1873. 

Davila, Enrico Catehino, a celebrated Italian 
historian, was born at Pieve di Sacco, in the 
vicinity of Padua, in 1576. When seven years old, 
he was taken to France for his education, and at 
the age of eighteen he entered the service of Henry 
IV., which he afterwards exchanged for the mili- 
tary service of Venice. In 1631 he was shot by an 
assassin on his way to Crema, to take command of 
the garrison. Davila has been rendered famous by 
his great work, entitled S tori a dellc Guen’e civili 
di Francia (1630; best ed. Milan, 1807), a history 
comprising that eventful period from the death of 
Henry II. (1558) to the peace of Vervins in 1598. 
There is an English translation by Aylesbury and 
Cotterell (1647 ; new ed. 1678). 

Da Vinci. See Leonardo da Vinci. 

Davis, Jefferson, president of the Confederate 
States, was bom in Christian county, Kentucky, 
June 3, 1808. He studied at Transylvania College, 
and at the United States military academy at West 
Point, where he graduated in 1828. Entering the 
army, he served in several frontier campaigns, but 
resigned his commission in 1835. He entered con- 
gress in 1845 as a representative from Mississippi, 
and served in the Mexican war (1846-47) as a 
colonel of volunteers, in which capacity his bravery 
won high commendation. He was appointed to the 
United States senate in 1847, and re-elected in 1848 
and 1850; in 1851 he made an unsuccessful canvass 
for tjie governorship of Mississippi. From 1853 to 
1857 he was Secretary of War unuer the presidency 
of Franklin Pierce. After this he returned to the 
senate, where he succeeded Calhoun as the leader 
of the extreme State Rights party. He was the 
author of the seven resolutions passed in May 1860 
by the senate, in which it was virtually asserted 
that neither congress nor the legislature of any 
territory could prohibit slavery in such territory, 
but that both were bound to pvotect property in 
slaves ; that the people of no territory could prohibit 
slavery until after toe adoption of a state constitu- 
tion ; and that congress could neither prohibit nor 
permit the institution of slavery in any state apply- 
ing for admission into the Union. 'fhe refusal of 
the lower house of congress to concur in these 
resolutions led to great popular agitation in the 
South. The failure of the Democratic National 
Convention at Charleston to adopt resolutions 
embodying substantially the same ideas had 
already ( May 1, 1860) caused the disruption of that 
body and of the Democratic party ; and the election 
of Lincoln, the Republican candidate, to the presi- 
dency was an immediate result of this division 
of the Democrats. In January 1861 the state of 
Mississippi seceded from the Union, and as a con- 
sequence Davis left the senate. A few weeks 
later he was chosen president of the Confederate 
States under their provisional form of government. 
In the November following lie was without opposi- 
tion elected president of the confederacy for a term 
of six years. The history of his presidency is that 
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of the war of 1861-65 (see United States). In 
May 1865, after' the collapse of his government, 
Davis was captured by a iorce of Union cavalry. 
After two years’ imprisonment in Fort Monroe he 
was released on bail, and though he had been 
indicted for treason, was never brought to trial, a 
nolle prosequi being entered in his case in 1868. 
After 1879 he resided on an estate bequeathed 
to him in Mississippi; and in that year he was 
specially excepted in a bill to pension veterans of 
the Mexican war. In 1886 he dedicated a monu- 
ment to Confederate soldiers in Montgomery, 
Alabama. He published The Rise and Fall of 
the Confederate Government (2 vols. 1881 ). See his 
Life by Alfriend (1868) and Pollard (1869); also 
Craven, The Prison-life of Jefferson Davis (1866). 

Davis, John, an English navigator, was bom 
at Sandridge, near Dartmouth, about 1550, and is 
principally distinguished for having undertaken in 
1585 and the two following years tliree voyages to 
the Arctic Seas in search of a north-west passage. 
In the last voyage, he sailed with a bark of 
apparently not over twenty tons, as far north as 
the 73d degree of latitude, and discovered the strait 
which bears his name. He next made two ill-fated 
voyages towards the South Seas, and as pilot of a 
Dutch vessel bound to the East Indies. In his 
last voyage as pilot of an English ship of 240 tons 
he was killed in a brush with -some Japanese pirates 
at Bintang, near Singapore, 30th December 1605. 
His writings, The World's Hydrograph tad Descrip- 
tion (1595) and The Seaman's Secrets (1594), were 
edited for the Hakluyt Society in 1880 by Captain 
A. H. Markham, with a biographical introduction. 
Here it is pointed out that Davis is often confounded 
with John Davis of Limehouse, a navigator to the 
East Indies, who died at Batavia in 1622, and pub- 
lished in 1618 A Rater or Brief e Direction for Readie 
Sailings into the East India , which will be found in 
Part I. of Purchas his Pilgrimcs. 

Davis, Thomas, Irish poet and patriot, was 
born at Mallow, 14th October 1814, the son of an 
army surgeon. At Trinity College, Dublin, he 
read hard and graduated, and, after spending nearly 
three years in London and on the Continent, was 
called to the bar after his return to Dublin in 1838. 
Next year, though a Protestant, he joined the Repeal 
Association, and in 1841 because for a short time 
joint-editor with John Dillon of the Dublin Morning 
Register . In the July of 1842, with Dillon and 
Duffy, he founded the famous Nation newspaper, 
the chief end of which was * to direct the popular 
mind and the sympathies of educated men of all 
parties to the great end of nationality.’ It was 
the first time that conspicuous literary ability 
had been devoted to the cause, and ere long its 
bright vigorous articles and stirring as well as 
pathetic songs, many of them from the pen of 
Davis himself, made the pages of the Nation dear 
to Irishmen all over the island. Davis started a 
projected series of Irish orators with the Speeches of 
Curran (1844), and wrote a good ‘Essay on Irish 
Songs’ for Barry's Songs of Ireland. (1845). But 
his bright and promising career was soon closed by 
his premature death of fever, in Dublin, September 
16, 1845. His Poems were published in 1846 in 
‘ Duffy’s Library of Ireland ; ’ his Literary and 
Historical Essays in 1847. 

Davis Strait washes the western coast of 
Greenland, and connects Baffin Bay with the 
Atlantic Ocean. At its narrowest point, immedi- 
ately north of the Arctic circle, it measures al>out 
200 miles across. In 1888 the identity between 
Ginnunga Gap, referred to in the Sagas, and the 
present Davis Strait was demonstrated. 

Davits* on shipboard, are upright columns of 
forged iron, curved at their upper ends, which pro- 


ject, or may be made to project, oveqta vessel’s 
side or stem, and are used as a kind of crane to 
hoist, suspend, or lower a boat. They are arranged 
in pairs, one for each ond of the boat. See Boat- 
lowering Gear. 

Davit t* 4 Michael, founder of the Irish Land 
League, the son of a Mayo peasant, was bom 
near Straid, County Mayo, in 1846. Evicted from 
their small holding, the family emigrated to 
Hastingden in Lancashire (1851); and here six 
years later the boy lost his right arm through 
a machinery accident in a cotton -factory. In 
1866 he joined the Fenian movement, the result 
being that he was sentenced in 1870 to fifteen 
years’ penal servitude. He was released in 
1877 ; and, supplied with funds from the United 
States, began some two years later an anti- 
landlord crusade in Ireland, which culminated 
in the foundation of the Irish Land League 
(October 21, 1879). Davitt was thenceforward in 
frequent collision with the government, and from 
February 1881 to May 1882 was imprisoned in 
Portland for breaking his ticket* of -leave. His 
Leaves from a Prison Diary were published in 1885. 
The views of the ‘ Father of the Land League ’ on 
the subject of land therein take a Socialistic form, 
ami on the (question of land nationalisation he 
found himself in opposition to the Parnellites. But 
his zealous support of the cause of Home Rule 
more than counterbalanced this difference of 
opinion ; whilfc his general popularity in Ireland 
was proved by the national present of '‘Land 
League Cottage ’ near Dublin on his marriage in 
1887. His Life has been written by D. B. Cashman 
(Glasgow, 1882). 

Davos' (Romansch Tar an ) is a small valley 
lying amongst the Alps of the Eastern Grisons, 16 
miles SE. of Coire. The village of Davos- PI atz 
stands 5105 feet above sea-level; but the valley, 
inclosed by lofty hills, has become famous as ahealth- 
resort in winter, especially for such as suffer from 
chest disease. The air is still and dry, and through- 
out the winter there is a great deal of bright, 
warm sunshine. Till lately mere out-of-the-way 
hamlets, the villages of Davos-Platz and Davos- 
Dorfli have now eight or ten hotels, numerous villas 
and chalets, several doctors, and daily posts. The 
3561 inhabitants of the valley, which till 1848 was 
one of the 26 independent republics of the Grisons, 
are mostly German Protestants. See English works 
on the place by Wise (1881) and Muddock (1884). 

DavoAt ( not Davoust, as commonly written ), 
Louis Nicolas, a French marshal, was born 10th 
May 1770, at Annoux, in the old province of 
Burgundy ; was educated along with Bonaparte at> 
the military school of Brienne ; and in 1788 became 
lieutenant in a cavalry regiment. During the 
revolutionary wars he rose to the rank of general. 
He accompanied Bonaparte to the East, where he 
mainly contributed to the victory at Aboukir, and 
otherwise distinguished himself both in Upper 
and Lower Egypt. On his return to France, he 
was named general of division in 1800, commander- 
in-chief of the consular grenadier guards in 1800, 
and marshal of the empire in 1804. He acted & 
brilliant part in the great victories obtained by the 
French at Austerlitz ( 1805) and Auerstadt, ancl was ' 
created by the emperor Duke of Auerstfidt ( July 2, 
1808). On the renewal of the war with Austria in 
1809, Davoflfc rendered useful service at Eckmuhl 
(2‘2d April); and at Wagrnm, where he com- 
manded the right wing, he succeeded in turning 
the enemy’s left, and so first checked the Austrians* 
attack. In 181 1 he was created Prince of EckmiihL 
Appointed governor of Poland, he ruled that 
country in a spirit of the harshest despotism, and 
provoked the reproaches of the emperor* but. 
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nevertheless, did not forfeit his system. In the 
Russian campaign of 1812 he gathered fresh laurels 
on the fields of Mohilev and Vitebsk (27tli July). 
After the retreat from Moscow, Davofit became 
governor-general of the Hanse town^, and estab- 
lished himself at Hamburg, where he gallantly 
maintained himself till the first restoration of the 
Bourbons. On the return of Bonaparte from 
Elba, Davofit was appointed war-minister, and as 
such showed a remarkable genius for the rapid 
organisation of troops and supplies. After the 
battle of Waterloo, lie* received the command of 
the remnant of the French army under the walls of 
Palis. He would have continued the contest had 
he not been ordered by the Provisional Government 
in the capital to conclude a military convention 
with the Allies. In 1819 he was made a peer of 
France. His death took place June 1, 1823. 
Firmness of character and dauntless courage were 
Davofit’s leading characteristics ; but his military 
severities often went the length of harshness, and 
even cruelty, while his rapacity had in it something 
akin to barbarism. See his Corrcspondance ( 4 vols. 
1885), and his Life by Chenier (1886), by his 
daughter, the Marquise Blocqueville (3 vols. 1879- 
80), and by Montegut (1882). 

Davy* Sir Humphry, one of the greatest 
chemists, was born 17th December 1778, at Pen- 
zance, Cornwall, where his father was a carver 
in wood. At the school at Penzance, and after- 
wards at Truro, he developed* a taste for story- 
telling, poetry, and angling, and for experimental 
science, in which he was aided by Dunkin, a 
saddler. In 1795 he became apprentice to a 
* surgeon and apothecary in Penzance, wrote verses, 

' and indulged m chemical experiments. He at the 
same time entered upon a course of study all but 
universal. 4 Speculations on religion and politics, 
on metaphysics and morals, are placed in his note- 
books in juxtaposition with stanzas of poetry and 
fragments of romance.* The study of natural 
philosophy brought him near to that department 
which was to be his own ; but it was not till lie 
had reached his nineteenth year that he entered 
seriously upon the study of chemistry. He now 
made the acquaintance of Dr Beddoes (q.v,), who 
in 1798 established a Pneumatic Institute at 
Clifton, and took him as his assistant. Here he 
made the acquaintance of the Earl of Durham, 
of Coleridge, and Southey, and carried on a course 
of experiments on the respiration of different gases, 
in which he had more than once nearly sacrificed 
his life. He thus discovered the singular exhilar- 
ating effect of nitrous oxide when breathed. The 
account which he published in his Researches 
Chemical and Philosophical (1799), although after- 
wards regretted, established his reputation, and 
led to his appointment, at the age of twenty-two, 
as lecturer to the Royal Institution of London. 
He delivered his first lecture in 1801 ; and his 
eloquence, and the novelty and variety of his ex- 
periments, soon attracted crowded and brilliant 
audiences. In 1803 he began researches connected 
with agriculture, on which he delivered a course 
of epoch-making lectures, which were published 
under the title of Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (1813). The discoveries, however, on 
which Davy’s fame as a chemist chiefly rests, 
took their origin in the views which he de- 
veloped in 1806, in his Bakerian lecture, On Some 
Chemical Agencies of Electricity. This essay was 
universally regarded as one of the most valuable 
contributions ever made to chemical science, and 
obtained the prize of the French Institute. Fol- 
lowing out his principle, he was led to the grand 
discovery that the alkalies and earths are com- 
pound substances formed by oxygen united with 
metallic bases. It was potash that he first sue- I 


ceeded in decomposing, on the 19th October 1807. 
When he first saw the globules of the new metal, 
potassium , bis delight is said to have been so 
ecstatic that it required some time for him to com- 
pose himself to continue the experiment. He next 
decomposed soda and the alkaline earths, baryta, 
strontia, lime, and magnesia ; and discovered the 
new metals, sodium , barium , strontium , calcium , 
and magnesium. With regard to the earths proper, 
he succeeded in proving that they consist of metals 
united to oxygen. It was reserved for Wfihler and 
othere to exhibit the metals by themselves. He 
lectured in Dublin in 1808-9, and received the 
honorary degree of LL.D. from Trinity College. 

On 8th April 1812 Davy was knighted ; he 
married Mrs Apreece, a lady of considerable 
wealth, daughter and heiress of Charles Kerr of 
Kelso, and resigned the chemical chair of the 
lioyal Institution, April 1813. In order to mark 
the high sense of his merits, he was elected honorary 
professor of Chemistry. He discovered the talents 
of Faraday ( q. v. ), for whom he secured the appoint- 
ment as assistant in the laboratory of the Royal In- 
stitution. That he might investigate his new theory 
of volcanic action, he received permission from the 
French government— though the two countries were 
then at war— to visit the Continent, and was re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction by the scientific 
men of France. He was accompanied by Faraday. 
On returning to England in 1815, lie entered on the 
investigation of the nature of fire-damp, which is 
the cause of explosions in coal-mines. This resulted 
in the invention of the Safety-lamp (o.v.). A 
public subscription of about £1500 was collected as 
a testimonial oy those interested in 1817, and he was 
entertained to dinner, and presented with a service 
of plate. He was created a baronet, 20th October 
1818. On the death of Sir Joseph Banks in 1820, 
Sir Humphry Davy was elected President of the 
Royal Society. In 1820-23 his researches on electro- 
magnetism were communicated to the Society. He 


invented an ingenious plan for preventing the cor- 
rosion of the copper-sheathing of ships by altering 
the electric condition of the copper by means of 
bands of zinc ; but the bottoms of the vessels be- 
came so foul from the adhesion of weeds and shells 
that the plan had to be abandoned. 

Early in 1825 Sir Humphry Davy bad begun to 
complain of the loss of strength, and in 1826 he had 
an apoplectic attack. He made two journeys to 
the Continent for the recovery of his health, and 
died at Genova on the 29th May 1829, at the early 
age of fifty-one. The Genevan government evinced 
their respect by a public funeral. He was a member 
of almost all tlie scientific institutions in the world. 
Cuvier, in his Floge , says : ‘ Davy, not yet fifty- 
two years of age, occupied, in the opinion of all 
that could judge of such labours, the first rank 
among the chemists of this or of any other age.’ 
Another critic has said : * He was not only one of 
the greatest, but one of the most benevolent and 
amiable of men.* His widow placed a tablet to liis 
memory in Westminster Abbey, and a statue was 
erected to him in Penzance. Besides the works 
already mentioned, and a great number of con- 
tributions to the Philosophical Transactions, Sir 
Humphry Davy was author of Elements of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812); On the Safety-lamp in Coal- 
mines (1818); Salmon ia, or Days of Fly-fishing 
(1828); and Consolations in Travel (1830)— all in- 
cluded in his Collected Works (9 vols. 1839-40). 
See Memoirs of the Life of Sir Humphry Davy t by 
his brother, John Davy (1836); his Fragmentary 
Remains (1858); and The Life of Sir Humphry 
Davy y by Dr Paris ( 1831 ). 

Davy, John, musician, was born near Exeter 
in 1763, and died in London in 1824. Many of his 
songs were great favourites, and though most are 
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forgotten, ‘The Bay of, Biscay’ lias never lost 
popular favour. < 

Davy Jones, a sailor’s familiar name for a 
malignant sea-spirit or the devil generally. The 
common phrase * Davy Jones’s locker’ is applied to 
the ocean as the grave of men drowned at sea. A 
dubious explanation of the name makes it com- 
pounded from Dufy, a West Indian negro spirit 
name, and the scriptural prophet Jonah, in jocular 
allusion to his somewhat unusual adventures. 

Davy Lamp* See Safety-lamp. 

Dawalla (Hypophthalnms da walla), a fish of 
the family Silurian*, found in the rivers of Guiana, 
and highly esteemed for the delicacy of its flesh. 

It is sometimes 2^ feet long, ana is brightly 
coloured. The eye is situated below the angle of 
the mouth. 

Dawkins, William Boyd, was bom at 
Buttington vicarage, near Welshpool, Montgomery- 
shire, 26th December 1838, and educated at Kossall 
School and Jesus College, Oxford. In 1862 lie 
joined the Geological Survey, became curator of 
Manchester Museum in 1869, and professor of Geo- 
logy in Owens College there in 1874. In 1882 be 
presided over the anthropological section at the 
Southampton meeting of the British Association, 
and in the same year was elected honorary fellow 
of his old college. " The Channel Tunnel committee 
employed him in 1882 to make a special survey of 
both coasts ; and next year he laid down the line for 
a tunnel under the Humber. Professor Dawkins is 
a fellow of the Koyal and other learned societies, 
and has contributed numerous papers to their 
issues relating especially to fossil mammalia. His 
books are Cave-hunting: Researches on the Evi- 
dences of Caves respecting the Early Inhabitants of 
Europe (1874), and Early Man in Britain , and Iris 
place in the Tertiary Period (1880), the latter a 
work of great interest. j 

Dawlisll, a pleasant watering-place, on the 
SE. coast of Devonshire, 12 miles S. by E. of Exeter 
by rail. Backed by the Great Haldon (818 feet), 
it has public baths, and a dressing pavilion con- 
nected with the sea by a small tram-car. Pop. 
(1861)3505; (1881) 3977. 

Dawn. See Twilight. 

Dawsoil, George, a busy and popular preacher 
and lecturer, was born in London, 24th February 
1821, taught for a time in his father’s academy, and 
studied at Aberdeen and Glasgow. He became 
pastor of Rickmansworth Baptist Chapel in 1843 ; 
of Mount Zion, Birmingham, in 1844, where his 
eloquence, breadth of view, and entire freedom from 
conventionality drew crowds to his services. • Daw- 
son’s doctrinal position, which did not allow of his 
being fettered by theological forms of belief, led to 
his resignation ; the ‘ Church of the Saviour ’ was 
built for him ( 1847), which borrowed its ritual from 
many sources. He took a lively interest in politics ; 
was extremely popular as a lecturer for thirty years ; 
popularised the views of Carlyle and Emerson, 
with both of whom he was personally acquainted ; 
taught English literature classes at the Midland 
Institute for six years ; advocated free libraries, 
and was one of the founders of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Library, Birmingham. Since his sudden 
death at King’s Norton, near Birmingham, 30th 
November 1876, other works have been published : 
Sermons (4 vols. 1878-82), Prayers ( 2 vols. 1878-83), 
Biographical Lectures (2 vols. 1886-87 ), and Every 
Day Counsels (1888). See the Memoir by Crosskey 

Dawson, Sir John William, geologist and 
naturalist, was horn at Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
October 1820. He studied at Edinburgh, anti 
afterwards devoted himself to researches in the 


natural history and geology of Nova .Scotia apd* 
New Brunswick, aiding Sir Charles Lyell in hm 
investigations in Nova Scotia in 1842 and again la 
1852. He was appointed superintendent of Muj 
cation in Nova Scotia in 1850 ; principal, of 
University^ Montreal ( 1855 ), , and. afterwards YHfrf 
chancellor. In 1882 he received the Lyell medal w 
the London Geological Society, to whose Proceed- 
ings he lias frequently contributed ; in 1884 he 
knighted ; and he is an LL.D. of Edinburgh, 
well as honorary member of many learned societies. . 
His address as President of the Birmingham meet-" 
ing of the British Association (1885) was on the 
geographical history of the Atlantic Ocean. His 
Devonian and Carboniferous Flora of Eastern 
North America records the discovery of what he 
believed to be the lowest known form of animal 
life, tho Eozoun Canadense of the Laurentian 
limestone (see Eozoon). In some of his works he 
has combated the Darwinian theory of the origin 
of species. He has published Archaia (1858), 
Story of the Earth and Man ( 1872), Dawn of Life 
(1875), Origin of the World (1877), Fossil Men 
and their Modern Representatives (1878), Change 
of Life in Geological Time (1880), Egypt and Syria 
( 1885), and Science in Bible Lands ( 1888). 

Dax, a town in the French department of 
Landes, on the Adour, 93 miles S. by W. of 
Bordeaux by rail. A line bridge connects it 
with its suburb of Sablar; and it has a 14th- 
century castle, now a barrack, remains of Roman 
walls, a cathedral and several other interest- 
ing churches. It lias manufactures of pottery and 
liqueurs, and some trade ; but it is chiefly re- 
markable for its hot sulphur-springs (77°-144° F.) % 
whose waters are used in cases of rheumatism and 
nervous complaints. A commodious bathing estab- 
lishment has been constructed. The springs were 
known to the Romans, who called the place Aquce 
TarbclUe ; in the middle ages it was called Acqs. 
Pop. ( 1872 ) 8154 ; ( 1886) 9458. 

Day originally meant the space of time during 
which it is light, in opposition to the space of dark- 
ness or night ; it now more usually denotes a com- 
plete alternation of light and darkness. It is the 
earth’s rotation that causes the vicissitude of day 
and night. The earth being a globe, only one-half 
of it can be lighted up by the sun at once ; to that 
half it is day, while to the other half, which is in 
shade, it is night. But by the earth’s rotation, the 
several portions of the surface have each their turn 
of light and of darkness. This happens because 
the position of the earth is such that the equator 
is on the whole presented towards the sun ; liad 
either pole been towards the sun, that hemisphere 
would nave revolved in continual light, the other 
in continual darkness. 

One complete rotation of the earth does not make 
a day, in the usual sense. If the time is noted when 
a particular fixed star is exactly south or on the 
meridian, when the same star comes again to the 
meridian the next day, the earth has made exactly 
one rotation, and the time that has elapsed is called 
a sidereal day . This .portion of time inay be re- 
garded as being always of the same length ; for the 
motion of the earth on its axis differs extremely 
little from absolute uniformity. Hence sidereal or 
star-time is much used by astronomers. But the 
passage of a star across the meridian is not a con- 
spicuous enough event for regulating the move- 
ments of men in general. It is not a complete 
rotation of the earth, but a complete alternation of 
light and darkness that constitutes their day. This, 
which is called the civil or the solar day, is 
measured between two meridian passages of the 
sun, and is about four minutes longer than the 
sidereal day. The cause of the greater length is 
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tiiia • When the earth lias made one complete turn, 
lo a<r to bring the, meridian of the place to the same 
^prieition among the hated stars as when it wait ■ noon ■ 
the day before, the sun has in the meantime (ap* 
nirehtly) moved eastward neariyone degree among 
-!hb^tars, and it takes the earth about f^r mfoutos 
mofo to move round so as to overtake him.; If tins 
; eastward motion of the sun were uniform, the length 
of the solar day would be as simple and as easily 
determined as that of the' sidereal. But the ecliptic 
or great circle in which the sun apparently moves, 
crosses the earth’s equator, and is therefore more 
oblique to the direction of the earth’s motion at one 
time than another; and besides, as the earth moves 
in her orbit with varying speed, the rate of the 
sun’s apparent motion in the ecliptic must also 
vary. Hie consequence is, that the length of the 
solar clay is constantly fluctuating; and to get a 
fixed measure of solar time, astronomers have to 
imagine a sun moving uniformly in the celestial 
equator, and completing its circuit in the same 
time as the real sun. The time marked by this 
imaginary sun is called mean solar time ; when the 
imaginary sun is on the meridian, it is mean noon ; 
when the real sun is on the meridian, it is apparent 
noon. It is obvious that a sun-dial must show ap- 
parent time, while clocks and watches keep mean 
time. Only four times in the year do these two 
coincide. The difference is Called the equation of 
time, because, when added to or subtracted from 
apparent time, according as the sun comes too soon 
or too late on the meridian, it makes it equal to 
mean time. The mean solar day is divided into 
twenty-four hours, the hours into minutes and 
’seconds. A sidereal day, we have seen, is Shorter ; 
its exact length is 23 hours, 56 minutes, 4 seconds 
of mean solar or common time. Astronomers divide 
the sidereal day also into twenty-four hours, which 
are of course shorter than common hours. In the 
course of a civil year of 365 days, the earth turns 
on its axis 366 times, or there are 366 sidereal days. 
Astronomers reckon the day as beginning at noon, 
and count the hours from i to 24. The civil day 
begins at midnight, and the iiours are counted in 
two divisions of twelve each. The ecclesiastical 
day was reckoned from sunset to sunset. The 
Greeks counted their day from sunset, as did also 
the Hebrews, the Homans from midnight, the Baby- 
lonians from sunrise, the Umbrians from mid-day. 

The diagram will explain the variation in the 
relative duration of light and darkness at different 
times of- the year and different parts of the earth’s 

surface. C represents 
the position of the 
earth, P being the 
/ I Y I \ north pole or the 

JJr '-L/\/ \ heavens. E and W 

A - - /Jr \ represent the east 

and west points, 
r \ EQW and EKW are 

!/ / the celestial equator 

. \ -S W— f — ^\J and the ecliptic re- 

\ A ' speetively. Let us 

a / s suppose the observer 

to l>e in the northern 
— ’ hemisphere and that 

HEHAV is his hori- 
zon. When the sun is on the equator it is obvious 
that the arcs EQW and EQ/W are equal — i.e. the 
sun is as long above the horizon as it is below it. 
But, if the sun be in the northern half of the 
ecliptic, its apparent path is a circle parallel to 
EQW passing through the sun’s position ; and 
more of this circle is above the horizon than below 
it. Similarly we can explain the appearances for 
other positions of the sun and of the observer. 

Day, os opposed to night, varies with the latitude 
and tne season of the year. As we go north from 


the equator it increases in summer, and decreases 
in Winter. At the equator, day Is: a little more, 
night a little less than twelve bourn t pto* 

day is a little more, night a Hubs 
mbfcthA For the time of daym 

A day; in Law, includes the 
hours from midnight to midnight, In reekoihtt^ 
periods of time from a certain event,- the day ota 
which the event occurred is excluded. On/thd 
other hand, if it be required to prove wmvalfora 
certain number of days, it will suffice if the pempn 
be alive for any portion, however small, of the hist 
day. While an obligation to pay on a certain day 
would therefore be theoretically discharged by pay- 
ment before midnight, the law requires that reason- 
able hours l>e observed — e.g. if the payment (as a 
bill) is at a bank or place of business, it must be 
within business hours. 

' A lawful day is a day on which there is no legal 
impediment to the execution of a writo-Le. all 
days except Sundays and fast-days appointed by 
government. Criminal warrants, and in Scotland 
warrants against debtors in meditationc fugas, are 
an exception to this rule, and may be both granted 
and executed on Sundays and fast-days. By 29 Car. 
II. chap. 7, all contracts made by persons in their | 
ordinary calling on a Sunday are void. The excep- J 
tions to this rule will be explained under LORD y S 
Day. In England, Christmas-day and Good - 
Friday generally stand on the same footing with 
Sundays and fast-days appointed by royal pro - / 
clamation ; but in Scotland there is no exception 
made in favour of any of the feast or fast days of 
the church. 

Dans of Grace.— The time at which a bill is 
actually due and payable, except in the case of 
bills payable on demand or at sight, is three days 
after the time expressed on the face of it, and these 
three additional days are called days of grace. If 
the third day of grace fall on a Sunday, Cnristinas- 
day, Good -Friday, or a national fast or thanksgiving 
day, the bill is payable the day before. If it fall 
on any of the other bank holidays, or if the last 
day of grace is a Sunday and the second a bank 
holiday, the bill is payable on the succeeding 
business day ( see Bill ). Days of grace have now 
been abolished in many countries, but there are 
I still three allowed in tne United States, and ten 
in Russia. 

Day , John (1522-84), a native of Dunwich, 
was an early London printer, his most celebrated 
production being Foxe^s Book of Martyrs. 

Day, John, a dramatist, of whose life hardly 
anything is known. He is mentioned in Henslowe s 
Diary in 1598 as an active playwright. But few of 
his earlier works have come clown to us save The 
Blind Beggar of Bcdnal Green. Day collaborated 
freely with contemporary writers, as Chettle and 
Dekker. Ben Jonson in his conversations with 
Drummond of Hawthornden grouped him with 
some other admirable gentlemen and authors as 
a rogue and a base fellow. His best works that 
have reached us are a graceful comedy, Humour 
out of Breath, and The Parliament of Bees , a kind 
of allegorical masque in which all the characters 
are bees. ‘ The very air,’ says Charles Lamb, 

* seems replete with humming and buzzing melodies. 

Surely bees were never so berhymed before.* An 
edition of Day’s works was privately printed by 
A. H. Bullen in 1881. 

Day, Thomas, the author of Sandford and 
Merton , was born in London, 22d June 1748, and 
thirteen months later, by his father’s death, became 
heir to £900 a year. From the Charterhouse he 

C ed to Corpus Christi College, Oxford, where he 
led a close friendship with Richard Lovell 
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Edgeworth (q.v.). In 1765 he entered the Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the har, but he 
never practised. A good, clever eccentric, a 
disciple of Rousseau, he brought up two children, 
an orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one of 
whom should presently become his wife. That 
scheme miscarried ; and, admitted to the Lichfield 
coterie, he proposed first to Ifonora Sneyd, next to 
her younger sister Elizabeth. She sent him to 
France to acquire the French graces ; as acquired 
by him, they out moved her to laughter. Finally 
in 1778 he married an appreciative heiress, Esther 
Milnes, and spent with her eleven happy years, 
farming on philanthropic and costly principles in 
Essex and Surrey, till on 28th September 1789 he 
was killed by a fall from a colt he was breaking in. 
His wife died broken-hearted two years afterwards, 
and both lie in Wargrave churchyard near Henley. 
Two only of Day’s eleven works call for mention — 
The Dying Negro ( 1773 ), and the History of Sand - 
ford ana Merton (3 vols. 1783-89). The poem 
struck the keynote of the anti-slavery movement ; 
the child’s book, like its author, is sometimes ridi- 
culous, but always excellent. See Day’s Life by 
Keir (1791) and Blackman (1862); also Miss 
Thackeray’s Book of Sibyls ( 1883). 

Day-fly. See Ephemera. 

Day-lily ( Hemerocallis ), a perennial herbaceous 

f enus of Liliaceie, so named from the ephemeral 
uration of its individual flowers, which, liowever, 
succeed each other freely upon the peculiar in- 
florescence (a helicoid cyme). Several species are 
cultivated in our flower-gardens, especially the 
fragrant Yellow Day-lily ( H . flam), a native of 



Yellow Day-lily {Hemei'ocallis Jlava). 

warmer Europe, Southern Siberia, and Northern 
China, and H. fulva , from the Levant. Both 
species, but particularly the latter, have been re- 
commended as sources of green fodder for cattle. 

Dayton, capital of Montgomery county, Ohio, 
the fifth city of the state in point of population and 
of wealth, is situated on the Great Miami, at the 
mouth of the Mad River, 60 miles NNE. of Cincin- 
nati by rail. The streets are broad, the private 
residences generally handsome; the public build- 
ings include a court-house of white marble, a large 
gaol, a number of schools, and alxmt fifty churches. 
Standing on the line of the Miami Canal (opened 
1829), the city is the terminus of eight railroads, 
and the water of the Mad River is brought through 
its streets by an hydraulic canal, supplying abund- 


ant water-power. It has numerous and import- 
ant manufactures, including railroad-cars, cotton, 
woollen, and iron goods, oil, flour, paper, and 
machinery. Dayton, it may be noticed, is the 
headquarters of the Gypsies m the United States. 
Pop. (1876) 30,473; (1880 ) 38,678. 

D’Azarn, Felix, naturalist, was born in Aragon 
in 1746, entered the army, and in 1781 was 
appointed a commissioner for defining the Spanish 
and Portuguese possessions in South America. He 
wrote an important Natural History of the Quad- 
rupeds of Paraguay (1801; Eng. trails. 1838), and 
Voyages dans TAm&riqne Meridionale ( 4 vols. 1809). 
He* died in Spain in 1811. 

D'Azeglio. See Azeglio. 

Deacon, lit. a ‘servant* or ‘follower* (and, in 
„ that sense, found in classic and also in Hellenistic 
Greek), became in ecclesiastical usage the name 
for an office-bearer in the Christian church. In 
Acts vi. we read of the appointment of seven men 
chosen by the laity and ordained by the apostles 
to attend to the finances of the infant church, and 
to see that its alms are fairly distributed. The 
name deacon is not applied to them. They are to 
be spiritually-minded men; they are solemnly set 
apart from the rest of the congregation ; and almost 
immediately they are found preacliing and baptising 
(Acts, vi. vii. ami viii. 38); and the most distin- 
guished of them, St Stephen, dies as the first Chris- 
tian martyr. In the epistle to the Philippians they 
are named along with the bishops, and in the pas- 
toral epistles they are recognised as part of the 
Christian ministry (1 Tim. iii. 8-13) without any 
jspeciaf reference to financial duties. Chrysostom 
suggested that the appointment in the Acta was of 
a temporary nature, and distinct from the sacred 
ministry of the diaconate subsequently instituted ; 
and this view obtained some sanction from the 
sixth General Council. But a great Anglican anti- 
quary, Bingham (supported in this matter by the 
Roman Catholics Thomassinus and Petavius), takes 
the opposite side, and is able to appeal to Justin 
Martyr, Iremeus, Hilary, Cyprian, and other doctors, 
to the effect that the seven were truly deacons in 
I the later sense, and were authorised by the apostles 
to undertake these higher functions. The numl>er 
seven continued to l>e adhered to in many churches 
— e.g. at Rome, until the lltli century, when the 
number was doubled. 

During the 2d and 3d centuries, the duties falling 
to the deacons had considerably increased ; and since 
as confidential attendants and helpers of the bishops, 
they had risen into consequence, it became neces- 
sary to divide the various functions among an arch- 
deacon, deacons, and sub-deacons. Deacons might 
now dispense the bread and wine at the communion, 
but not consecrate them. They had to receive the 
offerings and presents for the bishop, to keep the 
sacred vessels, to chant the introductory formulas 
of public worship, and to take the overnight of the 
jnorals of the congregation ; ami they were allowed, 
In many cases, with the leave of* the bishop, to 
preach and baptise, and receive penitents into the 
communion of the church. At an early period, the 
offices of archdeacon and deacon were considered to 
belong to the higher orders of consecration ( ordines 
majores ) : this was not the case with that of sub- 
deacon till after the 12th century. At the conse- 
cration of a deacon, according to the Roman rite, 
certain sacred vessels may be handed to him as 
symbols of his office ; but this does not seem to be 
regarded as essential. ( In the Greek rite the 
flabellvm ( a fan for driving away flies from the 
sacred elements) is given to the deacon. The 
peculiar robes are the dalmatica and the stole, bat 
the stole (both in East and West) is only placed 
over the left shoulder. 
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In Protestant churches the position of deacons 
varies. Among Presbyterians, the elders have the 
spiritual oversight of the congregations; while 
deacons (as in the Free Church of Scotland) and 
managers in others have the care of the financial 
affairs. Among Congregationalists, the deacons 
combine both spiritual and financial ditties. The 
Church of England has retained in the main the older 
form of ordination., The deacon lias only the hands 
of tlie bishop laid upon him, and not those of any 
attendant priests also ; he cannot consecrate the ele- 
ments at holy communion or pronounce the absolu- 
tion or benediction ; and he only preaches by special 
license from the bishop, and not directly by virtue 
of his office. For this, as well as for holding any 
benefice or church-preferment, priest’s orders are 
necessary. The office is now regarded very much as 
simply one of probation l>efore admission to priest’s 
orders. But in ancient times it was not uncommon 
for a man to remain a deacon for life. The cardinal 
deacons at Rome sometimes remain such, especially 
if much occupied with secular business. Thus 
the late celebrated Cardinal Antonelli always re- 
mained a deacon. Before a person can be appointed 
deacon in the English Church, he must have 
readied the age of twenty-three, and he usually 
remains in this office one year at least. 

Deaconesses ( ancilUv , ministrcc, vidua , virgines , 
episeopte, presbyterw ), female ministers or servants 
of the church or Christian society in the time of the 
apostles (Rom. xvi. 1 ). At a later period, they co- 
operated with the deacons, showed tne women their 
place in the church assemblies, assisted at the bap- 
tism of persons of their own sex, instructed those 
who were about to be baptised as to the answers 
they should give to the baptismal Questions, arranged 
the agapce or love-feasts, and took care of the sick. 
In the 3d century it seems to have been also part 
of their duty to* visit all Christian women who 
were suffering imprisonment, ami to be hospitable 
to such as had come from afar. In very early times 
they were consecrated to their office by ordination 
in the same manner as other ecclesiastical or 
spiritual personages ; later, however, they were 
inducted into their office by prayer without the 
imposition of hands. Until the 4th century, the 
deaconesses had to be either maidens or widows 
who had been only once married, and sixty years of 
age; but after the Council of Chalcedon the age 
was fixed at forty. Their assistants were called 
sub -deaconesses. After the 6th century in the 

Latin Church, and after the 12th century in the 
Greek Church, the office of deaconess was discon- 
tinued ; but the former has retained the name. In 
convents, for example, the nuns who have the care 
of the altar are called deaconesses. In the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent there are deaconesses 
who nurse the sick and tend the poor. The first 
deaconesses’ house at Kaiserwerth on the Rhine, 
near Diisseldorf, was founded by Pastor Fliedner 
in 1836 ; and now scattered over the Protestant 
world there are upwards of sixty similar institu- 
tions, with fully 6000 sisters. The Church of Scot- 
land adopted the office of deaconess in 1887-88. 
The Diocesan Deaconess Institution, London, was 
established in 1861; but Sisterhoods (cpv.) have 
struck a much deeper root in the Anglican com- 
munion. See Dean Howson’s Diaconate of Women 
in the Anglican Church (1886). 

Deacon of a Trade, the president, for the 
time being, of certain incorporations in Scotland, 
where, prior to the passing of the Burgh Reform 
Act, 1834, the deacons of trades or crafts represented 
the trades in the respective town -councils. That 
act enacted that the deacons shall no longer be 
recognised as official and constituent members of 
the town-council, but preserved the power of the 
crafts to elect deacons and other officers for the 
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management of their affairs. The deacon-convener 
of the trades in Edinburgh and Glasgow is still a 
member of the town -council. See Dean of Guild. 

Dead, in seafaring language, is very frequently 
employed as part of a designation or phrase having, 
in general, a meaning somewhat opposite to that of 
active , effective , or real. The chief of such phrases 
are the following : Dead-eyes, circular, iiattish 
wooden blocks, without sheaves, and having eyes 
for lanyards, which form a purchase or tackle 
whereby the shrouds or other fixed rigging are 
extended or set-up taut ; Dead-flat , the name for 
one of the midship- timbers ; Dead-lights , strong 
wooden shutters used to close cabin-windows, on 
the approach of a storm, to protect the glass; Dead- 
ropes , such as do not run in blocks ; Dead-wood 
is the term applied to the solid blocks of timber 
erected upon the keel throughout the sharp portions- 
of a ship's hull at stem anti stern, the chief object 
being to give solidity and strength to the ends of 
the ship ; Dead-reckoning , an estimation of a 
ship’s place without celestial observations, made 
chiefly by the log-book, and liable to error on 
account of currents, lee- way, fluctuation of wind, 
&c. To these may be added Dead-wind , a seaman’s 
designation for a wind blowing directly against a 
ship s course. 

Other compounds are Dead-lock , a position of 
matters when they have become so complicated 
that they are at a complete standstill and progress 
is impossible ; Dead-freight , the compensation paid 
to the shipmaster by the merchant who freights a 
whole ship for the space which he fails to occupy ; 
Dead language, one no longer spoken; and Dead- 
letter, a letter undelivered and unclaimed at the 
Post-office (q.v.). The Dead-points of an engine 
are when the connecting-rod and the crank are in 
one line (see Crank). The impetus of the fly- 
wheel is necessary to carry the engine over these 
points, and if it Is allowed to stand at either of 
them, a start is impossible till the fly-wheel is 
turned by hand sufficiently to permit of the piston 
acting on the crank. 

Dead, Book of the, the great funerary ‘ work 
of the ancient Egyptians, who themselves entitled 
it Per-cm-IIru , ‘to go forth from (or by) day.’ It 
is * a collection of prayers and exorcisms composed 
at various periods for the benefit of the pilgrim- 
soul in his journey through Amenti (the Egyptian 
Hades ) ; and it was in order to provide him with 
a safe-conduct through the perils of that terrible 
valley that copies of the work, or portions of it, 
were buried with the mummy in his tomb.’ Such 
copies, hieroglyphic or hieratic according to the 
age when they were executed, and made some to 
order, others for sale, constitute fully one-half of 
the thousands of extant papyri. They are mostly 
corrupt and faulty ; but as the fmit of ten years’ 
toil, a pure text at last has been published by 
Edouard Naville in Das Aegyptische Todtenbnch 
der XVIII . bis XX. Dynastic (Berlin, 1886), whose 
folio supplement contains 212 plates of texts, 
vignettes, and variants of vignettes. Dr Birch’s 
English translation (Egypt's Place in Universal 
History , vol. v. 1867) is based on Lepsius’ imperfect 
Turin text ( 1842), as also is Pierret’s French trans- 
lation (1882). See the articles Egypt, Hiero- 
glyphics, and Amenthes; chap. ix. of E. A. 
Wallis Budge’s Dwellers on the Nile (1885 ) ; and a 
masterly article on M. Naville ’s work by Miss A. B. 
Edwards in the Academy for 10th September 1887. 

Dead, Prayer for the. See Prayer, Pur- 
gatory. 

Deadly Nightshade. See Belladonna. 
Dead-men’s Fingers. See Alcyonium. 

Dead Nettle (Lamitim), a genus of Labiate* 
L. purpureum and L . album , together with ( Gale- 
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opsis) the closely allied Hemp-nettle, are veiy 
common British weeds. The commoner species 
have been somewhat 
W thoroughly naturalised 

v mgfrifr in the long-settled parts 
W. JSnm of the United States. 

They are sometimes 
boiled as pot-herbs in 
Swe<l en. The name 
seems derived from the 
■EHa superficial resemblance 

to the true or stinging 
nettles ; this is especially 
marked in L. album. 

Dead Sea is the 
usual name, dating from 
the time of Jerome, for 
a m0£ d remarkable lake 
i n the south-east of 
§ . Palestine, called in the 

Old Testament The Salt 
S&t* Sea of the Plain , or 
East Sea; by Josephus, 

V Lac us Asphaltites ; and 

White Dead Nettle by the Arabs now, Bahr‘ 

( Lamium album ). Lut, * Sea of Lot. ’ It is 

46 miles long, with a 
breadth of from 5 to 9 miles. Its surface, which 
is lower than that of any water known, is 1292 
feet below the level of the Mediterranean. The 
depth of the greater part, the northern section, 
is about 1300 feet; but at the southern end the 
water is only from 3 to 12 feet deep. The shape is 
that of an elongated oval, interrupted by a pro- 
montory which projects into it from the south-east. 
The Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan from the north, 
and by many other streams, but has no apparent 
outlet, its superfluous water being supposed to be 
entirely earned off by evaporation. Along the 
eastern and western borders of the Dead Sea 
there are lines of bold, ami in some cases perpen- 
dicular, cliffs rising in general to an elevation of 
1500 feet on the west, and 2500 feet on the east. 
These cliffs are chiefly composed of limestone, and 
are destitute of vegetation save in the ravines 
traversed by fresh water streamlets. The north 
shores of the lake form an extensive and desolate 
muddy flat, marked by the blackened trunks and 
branches of trees, strewn about and incrusted 
with salt. The southern shore is low, level, and 
marshy, desolate, and dreary. On this shore is 
the remarkable ridge of rock-salt, 7 miles long and 
300 feet high, called Khashm Usdom ( * Ridge of 
Sodom’ ). Lava-beds, pumice-stone, warm spnngs, 
sulphur, and volcanic slag prove the presence here 
of volcanic agencies at some period. The neigh- 
bourhood of the Dead Sea is frequently visitedby 
earthquakes, and the lake still occasionally casts 
up to its surface large masses of asphalt. The 
basin of the sea and the valley of the Jordan seem 
both to be due to a great fault or crack in the 
earth’s surface of very ancient date. The long- 
entertained belief that the exhalations from this 
lake were fatal is not founded upon fact. Within 
the thickets of tamarisk and oleander, which here 
and there may be seen upon its brink, the birds 
sing sweetly, and they fty over and swim about on 
its surface. But the salinity of the waters is 
adverse to life, though some lower organisations 
are found in them . 

The water of the Dead Sea is characterised by the 
presence of a large quantity of magnesian and soda i 
salts. Its specific gravity ranges from 1172 to 1221 f 
(pure water being 1000). The proportion of saline l 
matter is so great, that whilst sea-water contains s 
only 3*5 per cent, of salts, the water of the Dead t 
Sea contains upwards of 26 per cent, or m ore than t 
eight times as much as that of the ocean. In all d 


lakes or collections of water without any outflow, 
the water acquires an infusion of salt, its feeders 
constantly bringing in this material, while none 
can go oft by evaporation, even when the shores do 
not as here abound in salt and nitre. The evapora- 
tion is great as the heat is intense, and the sea 
rather contracts than increases. Rain hardly ever 
falls : the water is nearly as blue and clear as that 
of tne Mediterranean ; and though its taste is 
horribly salt and fetid, a bath in it is refreshing. 
Owing to the great specific gravity of the water, 
it is almost impossible for the bather to sink in it, 
strive as he may. Several of those who have navi- 
gated and explored the sea have fallen victims to 
a fatal fever. For the story of the ‘ Cities of the 
Plain,’ see Gen. xix.; but according to Captain 
Conder, ‘ it is now generally agreed that the Dead 
Sea and Jordan were formed bv a great fault or 
crack in the earth’s surface long before the creation 
of man, and that the district presents in our own 
days much the same aspect as in the days of 
Abraham. It is vain, therefore, to suppose that the 
“ cities of the plain ” were beneath the present sea, 
although this view was held as early as the time 
of Josephus’ ( Bible Geography , 1884). See also 
Ritter’s Geography , and the works on Palestine 
by Robinson, Stanley, and Tristram ; De Luynes’ 
Mer Mortc ( 1874) ; Lieutenant Lynch’s Report of 
the United States Dead Sea Expedition (1852); 
and Professor Hall’s Survey of Western Palestine 
(Palestine Exploration Fund, 1886). 

Dead’s Part, ill Scots law, is that part of a 
man’s movable property which he is entitled to 
dispose of by testament. If a man dies without 
leaving widow or children, the dead’s part is the 
whole; if he leave widow but no children, or 
children but no widow, it is a half ; and if he 
leave both widow and children, it is a third of his 
movable property. The dead’s part, however, may 
be increased or diminished by special provisions in 
a marriage-contract, or by wife and children re- 
nouncing their legal rights. This dead’s part in 
English law is called the ‘dead man’s part,’ and 
went formerly to pay for masses for the dead man’s 
soul. Afterwards the administrators applied it to 
their own use, until finally it was by statute sub- 
jected to be distributed among the next of kin. 

Deaf amt Dumb* Persons who are born 
deaf, or who lose their hearing at a very early age, 
are dumb also ; hence the compound term deaf- 
and-dumb. But deafness is the primary defect; 
dumbness is only the consequence of deafness. 
Children ordinarily hear sounds, and then leani to 
imitate them— -Le. they learn to repeat what they 
hear other persons say. It is thus that every one 
of us has learned to speak. But the deaf child 
heare nothing ; cannot, therefore, imitate, and re- 
mains dumb. Persons who lose their hearing later 
in life are not to be classed among the deaf and 
dumb. Having learned to speak Wore their hear- 
ing was lost, they can readily communicate with 
others; and if they are educated, there are still 
open to them all the stores of knowledge contained, 
in books, from which the juvenile dear and dumb, 
ignorant of all written and spoken language, are 
utterly excluded. It is this latter class alone which 
is con tern [dated in our census enumerations, and for 
which our institutions for the education of the deaf 
and dumb are designed. 

The term ‘ deaf and dumb ’ is somewhat unfortu- 
nate, as embodying and repeating the error that the 
affliction is twofold. It affects two organs, certainly, 
but only, as above described, in the way of cause 
and effect. The organ of hearing is wanting, but 
the organs of speech are present ; they merely lack 
the means of exercise. The ear is the guide 
directress of the tongue ; and when the ear is doomed 
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to perpetual silence) the tongue is included in the 
ban ; though, if we could by any. means give to the 
ear the faculty of hearing, the tongue would soon 
learn for itself to fulfil its proper office. To correct 
the error involved in this apparent misnomer, some 
authorities use the term deaf simply, others speak 
of the deaf -dumb and deaf-mute. The latter term 
is common in America, as in France is its equivalent 
Sourds-mucts, In the Holy Scriptures the same 
original word is translated ‘deaf 1 in some places 
(as in Mark, vii. 32), and ‘dumb* or ‘ speechless ’ 
in others (see Matt. ix. 33, and Luke, i. 22). 

This affliction is very much more common than, 
for a long time, and up to a recent period, it was 
supposed to be. Happily, however, along with the 
knowledge of its extensive prevalence, has come 
the means of alleviating it, by education. It was 
only when the schools now in existence began their 
useful work, ami caused inquiries to be made, that 
the actual numbers of the (leaf and dumb began to 
appear. In every place where it was proposed to 
establish a school — in Paris, London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Yorkshire, and in New York -the 
objection was immediately started that children 
could not be found in sufficient numbers to require 
such schools. Their promoters, however, knew 
better than this, and persisted in their design. 
They soon had the satisfaction of converting the 
objectors into their warmest supporters ; and the 
institutions thus established in the localities just 
named are now the largest, the most useful, and 
the most prosperous in the world. 

The facts thus ascertained, and the calculations 
based upon them, continued to be the only statistics 
upon the subject of (leaf-dumbness in Great Britain 
and Ireland until the census of 1851 : then, for the 
first time, the number and ages of the (leaf and 
dumb formed a part of the inquiry. 

The following table gives the number of the deaf 
and dumb enumerated at the four respective decen- 
nial censuses, with the proportion they bear to the 
whole population of the several countries. 


1851. 


Number of 
Dettf nml Dumb. 


England and Wales 10,314 

Scotland 2,155 

Ireland 4,747 

Islands of the British Seas . . 84 


1861. 


Total 

Population. 

17,927,601) 

2,888,742 

6,552,385 

143,126 


Proportion. 

1 in 1738 
1 tf 1340 
1 h 1380 
1 h 1704 


1871. 


Islands of the British Seas 


1881. 


. . 17,800 

27,511,862 

1 in 1560 

..12,280 
.. 2,835 
. 4,930 
.. 87 

20,086,224 

3,062,294 

5,798,967 

148,847 

1 in 1640 
1 „ 1311 
1 .. 1176 
1 „ 1647 

..19,588 

29,070,832 

1 ill 1484 

..11,518 
. 2,088 
.. 4,467 

77 

22,712,260 

3,360,018 

5,412,877 

144,688 

1 in 1971 
1 .. 1609 
1 .. 1211 
1 h 1878 

..18,150 

31,629,263 

1 in 1742 

. .13,295 
. 2,142 
8,993 
.. 88 

25,674,439 

3,735,673 

5,174,886 

188,791 

1 in 1953 
1 <1 1744 
1 " 1296 
1 .. 1677 

..19 518 

35,023,639 

1 in 1794 


The increase of population in 1861 above that of 
1851 was 14 millions, and the number of deaf and 
dumb had also increased ; but although the popula- 
tion in 1871 had increased by 24 millions above that 
of 1861, the returns show a large decrease in the 
proportion of deaf and dumb. A further increase 
of population in 1881 of 34 millions still shows a 
diminution in the proportion of deaf and dumb ; 
there was only a total increase of 1368 deaf and 


dumb. We can only attribute this to more extended 
and improved sanitary measured, advanced know- 
ledge in medical treatment, and more careful nursing 
of children when suffering from those diseases which 
so frequently result in deafness. 

But while social science is prosecuting its import- 
ant inquiries into the causes, inevitable and pre- 
ventable, of deafness, Philanthropy has' before her 
the work of educating these ‘ children of silence/ 
to whom the ordinary means of instruction are 
obviously inapplicable, and for whom, until little 
more than a century ago, there existed scarcely any 
available means of education at all. The deaf are 
spoken of frequently in the writings both of the Old 
and New Testaments ; they are alluded to by the 
poets, philosophers, and lawgivers of antiquity ; yet 
we have no account of any attempt at educating 
them until the loth century ; no school existed for 
them until the middle of the 18th ; nor could it be 
said that education was freely offered, and readily 
accessible, until within the last fifty or sixty years. 

Some isolated attempts had been made before the 
18th century, by different men, in different coun- 
tries, and at long intervals, to give instruction 
to one or two deaf and dumb persons, and their 
endeavours were attended with various degrees of 
success. These several cases excited some atten- 
tion at the time; but after the wonder at their 
novelty had subsided they seem to have been 
almost forgotten, even in tbe countries where the 
experiments were made. Bede speaks of a dumb 
youth being taught by St John of Beverley (q.v.), 
to repeat after linn letters and syllables, and then 
some words and sentences. The fact was regarded 
as a miracle, and was classed with others alleged 
to have been wrought by the same hand. From 
this time, eight centuries elapsed before any record 
of an instructed deaf-mute occurs. liodolplms 
Agricola, a native of Groningen, bom in 1442, 
mentions as within his knowledge the fact that 
a deaf-mute had been taught to write, and to note 
down his thoughts. Fifty years afterwards, this 
statement was controverted, and the alleged fact 
pronounced to be impossible, on the ground that 
no instruction could be conveyed to the mind of any 
one who could not hear words addressed to the ear. 
But the discovery which was to give the key to this 
long-concealed mystery was now at hand. In 1501 
was born, at Pavia, Jerome Cardan (q.v.), a man 
of great but ill -regulated talents, who, among the 
numerous speculations to which his restless mind 
prompted him, certainly discovered the theoretical 
principle upon which the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb is founded. He says : ‘ Writing is asso- 
ciated with speech, and speech with thought ; but 
written characters and ideas may be connected 
together without the intervention of sounds,’ and 
he argues that, on this principle, ‘ the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb, though difficult, is possible .* 
All this, which to us is obvious and fammar, was 
a novel speculation in the 16tli century. With us 
it is a common thing for a man to teach himself to 
read a language, though he cannot pronounce it. 
There are, for instance, hundreds of persons who 
can read French, who do not and cannot speak it. 
Now it is evident, in this case, that written or 
printed words do impart ideas independently of 
sounds, yet this was a discovery which the world 
owes to Jerome Cardan ; and it was for want of 
seeing this truth, which to us is so familiar, that 
the education of the deaf and dumb was never 
attempted, but was considered for so many centuries 
to be a thing impossible. 

It was in Spam that these principles were first 
put into practice by Pedro Ponce (1520-84), a 
Benedictine monk, and again, in the following 
century, by another monk of the same order, Juan 
Paulo Bonet, who also published a work upon the 
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subject, which was the fii>»t step towards making 
the education of the deaf and dumb permanent, 
bv recording the experience of one teacher for 
tfie instruction of others. This book, published 
in 1620, was of service to De l’Epee a hundred 
and forty years later; and it contains, besides 
much valuable information, a manual alphabet 
identical in the main with that one handed alpha- 
bet which is now in common use in the schools 
where the alphabet is used, on the Continent and 
in America. His own system of teaching, how- 
ever, like that of every teacher in every country 
before De l’Epee, was iii the main oral . The prac- 
ticability amt adaptability of signs, for conversa- 
tion rather than teaching, had occurred to several 
of the earlier teachers, but De l’Epce was the first 
to adopt them as a distinct medium, and the chief 
medium, of teaching ; and so to establish them as 
a language, lionet himself says of the manual and 
written alphabets that they ‘should be associated 
with speech, by pointing to the letter as written 
with the finger corresponding with the same letter 
in the manual alphabet and the articulated sound.’ 
He also describes the positions ami movements of 
the vocal organs necessary in pronunciation, as he 
himself used them, and as, with little variation, 
Wallis and Amman used them also in later times, 
believing themselves to have been the original in- 
ventors of the methods they employed. From the 
time of lionet there was a" general awakening of 
the attention of intellectual men, not only to the 
importance of the subject, but to the practicability 
of instructing the deaf-mute. One of Bonet’s pupils 
was seen by Charles 1., when Prince of Wales ; 
and the case is described by Sir Kenelin Digby, 
who met the prince in Madrid, during his memor- 
able matrimonial journey to Spain ( 1623). Of this 
pupil, a younger brother of the Constable of Castile, 
Sir Kenelin gives an interesting account in his 
Treatise of Bodies, how he ‘would repeat after 
anybody any hard word whatever’ — not Spanish 
merely, but English, and even Welsh. 

When the art died away in Spain, it was taken 
up by Englishmen, and began forthwith to assume 
an entirely new aspect. Dr John Ilulwer published, 
in 1648, his Philocophns , or the Dcafe and Dunibe 
Man's Friend , in winch lie speaks of a ‘ lip-giammar, 
which may enable you to hear with your eye, and 
thence learn to speak with your tongue.’ Bonet 
also found in the course of his experience that lip- 
reading reached a much greater utility than he had, 
at the outset, thought it capable of. It has been 
described as the backbone of the oral system. It 
is the conviction arising from experience, which 
has in our own days, and in nearly every country, 
in Italy and France especially, made some of the 
most eminent sign-teachers the chief advocates of 
the oral system. Dr William Holder published his 
Elements of Speech , with an Appendix concerning 
Persons Deaf and Dumb , in 1669 ; and Dr John 
Wallis, Savilian Professor of Mathematics in the 
university of Oxford, both taught the deaf and 
dumb with great success, and wrote copiously upon 
the subject. In 1662 one of the most proficient of 
his pupils was exhibited before the Royal Society, 
and in the presence of the king. The Philosophical 
Transactions of 1670 contain a description of his 
mode of instruction, which was destined to bear 
ample fruits long after his death. 

Before the close of the 17th century many works 
of considerable merit appeared, the chief of which 
are the Snrdus Loquens (1692) of John Conrad 
Amman, a physician of Haarlem ; and the Didas- 
calocophus, ar Deaf afid Dumb Man's Tutor , of 
George Dalgamo (q.v.). This treatise, published 
in 1680, and reprinted in 1834 by the Maitland 
Club, is eminently sound and practical, which 
is the more remarkable, as the author speaks 


of it as being, for aught he knows, the first that 
had been written on the subject. He is the first 
English writer who gives a manual alphabet. The 
one described by him, and of which he was the 
inventor, is, most probably, the one from which the 
present two-handed alphabet is derived. Henry 
Baker (q.v.) about 1720 introduced an improved 
system of his own; in 1765 the Abb<$ de l’Epde 
established his little school in Paris ; and five years 
previously, the first school in the British dominions 
had been started in Edinburgh by Thomas Braidwood 
( q.v.). He commenced with one pupil, the son of a 
merchant in Leith, who had strongly urged him to 
carry into effect the plan of instruction followed by 
Dr VVallis, and described in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions ninety years before. His school, the parent 
and model oi the earlier British institutions, was 
visited and spoken of by many of the influential men 
of that day, and its history and associations are 
imperishable. Its local name of ‘ Dumbiedykes ’ sug- 
gested to Sir Walter Scott a designation for one of 
his most popular characters in the Heart of Mid- 
lothian. A visit paid to it in 1773, by Dr Johnson, 
and his biographer Boswell, supplies one of the most 
suggestive and characteristic passages inthe Jow/tey 
to the Western Islands , in which bespeaks of Henry 
Baker and his unpublished work, hi 1783 Braid- 
wood removed to Hackney, near London, and 
the presence of his establishment so near to the 
metropolis undoubtedly led to the foundation of 
the London Asylum in 1792. Dr Watson, its first 
principal, was a nephew, and had been an assistant, 
of Braidwood ; and he states that, some ten or 
fifteen years previously, the necessity for the estab- 
lishment of a public institution had been plainly 
seen, and some few but insufficient steps taken 
towards the accomplishment of such a design. 
From its foundation in 1792 until 1829, it was 
directed with great ability by Dr Joseph Watson, 
author of Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb. 

The numbers of deaf and dumb children at school 
in the United Kingdom, at the dates given, were 
as follows : 



1831. 

l mi. 

1871. 

1881. 

1889. 

England and Wal$s. . 

810 

1001 

1200 

1782 

1991 

Scotland 

250 

240 

301 

386 

412 

Ireland 

234 

399 

478 

546 

666 

Total 

.1300 

1640 

1979 

2713 

2968 


The above numbers for 1885 do not include the 
pupils in private schools, but they do include 313 
in the special classes for the deaf of the School 
Board for London, and 128 in those of the Seliool 
Boards of Sheffield, Leeds, Nottingham, Leicester, 
Bradford, Greenock, and Dundee. 

In England and Wales, in 1885, there were 25 
public institutions for the deaf and dumb, and 
several private ones. The oldest is that of Old 
Kent Hoad, London, founded in 1792, and now 
removed to Margate ; the next, that at Edgboston, 
Birmingham, 1812. In Scotland there were 8, the 
one in Edinburgh dating from 1810 ; in Ireland 4, 
one in Dublin having been founded in 1816. 
Altogether it was estimated that there were in the 
United Kingdom, in 1885, about 48 schools and 
classes, employing 236 teachers, and containing 
about 3000 pupils. In the United States there 
were 61 schools, with 7411 pupils and 596 teachers ; 
in Germany, 96 schools, with 5892 pupils under 
595 teachers ; in France, 70 schools, 3655 scholars, 
and 364 teachers ; in Italy, 35 schools, 1500 pupils, 
and 238 teachers. If to these we add the sclmois in 
Austria, 18; Switzerland, 15 ; Sweden, 17 ; Norway, 
8; Russia, 11; Belgium, 11; Spain, 7; Holland, 
3 ; Canada, 7 ; Australia, 3 ; with others in New 
Zealand and Cape Colony, and one at Bombay 
(the only one in Asia), it will be evident that the 
schools throughout the world must be about 500 in 
number. 
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It is to the 19th century that the honourable 
distinction belongs of having done so much for the 
deaf and dumb. This has not been by inventing 
the art of teaching, or by raising up the earliest 
labourers in this field of usefulness, but by founding 
and supporting public institutions for flus purpose. 
De rEp6e, when he opened his school in 1765, had 
no foreknowledge of tne work he was commencing. 
As his labours increased, he invited others to his 
assistance, and they were thus enabled to carry 
the light of instruction .elsewhere, and to keen it 
alive when he was no more. His death took place 
in 1789, and his assistant, Sicard, succeeded him. 
Four years afterwards, the school was taken over 
by the French government, and now exists as the 
Institution Nationale of Paris. A pupil of this 
institution, M. Laurent Clerc, went in 1816 to the 
United States with Mr Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet 
(1787-1851), the founder and first principal of the 
American asylum, who in the New World became, 
like De l’Epde, * the father of the deaf and dumb.’ 

There is some diversity of opinion as to which is 
the best kind of school for the deaf— the boarding 
or the day school. And with this question is 
involved, to some extent, the question of systems 
of instruction. Until the introduction of the oral 
system from Rotterdam in 1867, and the establish- 
ment in 1874 of the classes for the deaf in the 
ordinary schools by the School Hoard for London, 
all the institutions in Great Britain were board- 
ing-schools. Of the two systems — by congre- 
gation or by separation — the former, the boarding- 
school system, is upheld by its advocates for its 
advantages of continuous teaching, influence, and 
discipline. These they hold to be of special neces- 
sity for the deaf, and not to be attainable, gener- 
ally, under the day-school system. The latter 
system is accepted liy some, but only as a necessity 
— not the best to be hoped for, but the best which 
can be got. Others defend separation, and oppose 
congregation altogether, on the ground that with 
the oral system it is the best, absolutely ; that the 
pupils, being taught to sjteafc in order to prepare 
them for the world, ought to live in the world, and 
so to bring into constant exercise and practice what 
they have been taught. Living at home or boarding 
out iti families is therefore advocated and adopted, 
on this ground, in London and in various large 
towns on the Continent, though in many places 
where the oral system finds its strongest supporters 
the boarding-school is still retained. The possible 
danger to life and limb in passing through crowded 
streets alone, has combined with other reasons to 
roduce in London the establishment of homes for 
eaf children — where they are boarded, lodged, and 
cared for, and receive their education in a con- 
veniently adjacent school-board class. These 
homes, now occupying seven separate houses, were 
established by the Rev. Dr William Stainer. They 
are largely made use of by Boards of Guardians 
and others, and are called by the founders name. 

The mental condition of the deaf and dumb is so 
eculiar — so entirely unlike that of any other 
ranch of the human family— that it is extremely 
difficult, without very close thought, to obtain an 
accurate conception of it. While almost every one 
will readily admit that there is a wide difference 
between a deaf and a hearing child, very few, who 
have not had their attention specially drawn to the 
subject, possess any adequate notion of the differ- 
ence, or could tell wherein it consists. Sometimes 
the deaf are compared with the blind, though there 
exists no proper ground of comparison between 
them. Except that the blind are more dependent 
than the deaf ami dumb, the relative disadvantages 
of the two classes do not admit of a moment’s com- 
parison. The blind can be talked with and read 
to, and are thus placed in direct intercourse with 


the world around them : domestic converse, literary 
pleasures, political excitement, intellectual research, 
are all within their reach. The bom-deaf are 
utterly excluded from every one of these. The two 
afflictions are so essentially dissimilar, that they 
can only be considered and spoken of together by 
way of contrast. Each of them affects both the 
physical and the mental constitution ; but blind- 
ness, which is a greater physical affliction, falls less 
severely on the mind ; while the effect of deafness 
is the extreme reverse of this — it touches only one 
bodily organ, and that not visibly, but the calamity 
which befalls the mind is one of the most desperate 
in ‘the catalogue of human woes.’ The depriva- 
tion under which the born -deaf labour is not merely, 
or so much, the exclusion of sound, as it is the com- 
plete exclusion of all that information and instruc- 
tion which are conveyed to our minds, and all the 
ideas which are suggested to them, by means of 
sound ; as it is through sound alone, m the first 
instance, that we all learn Language, the medium 
of all knowledge. The deaf know almost nothing, 
because they hear nothing. We, who, do hear, 
acquire knowledge through the medium of lan- 
guage — through the sounds we hear, and the words 
we read— every hour. But as regards the congeni- 
tally deaf, speech tells them nothing, because they 
cannot hear; and books teach them nothing, ! 
because they cannot read ; so that their original 
condition is far worse than that of persons who 
‘can neither read nor write’ (one of our most 
common expressions for extreme ignorance); it is 
that of persons who can neither read, nor write, 
nor hear, nor speak ; who cannot ask you for 
information when they want it, ami could not 
understand you if you wished to give it to them. 
Your difficulty is to understand their difficulty ; and 
the difficulty which first meets the teacher is, how 
to simplify and dilute his instructions down to 
their capacity for receiving them. 

A class thus cut off from all communication 
through the ear, can only be addressed through the 
eve ( 1 ) by means of objects, or representations of 
them, or by the visible language of pictures, signs, 
and gestures; (2) the finger-alphabet (or Dactylo- 
logy) and writing, which make them acquainted 
with our own uritten language ; or (3) articulation 
and reading on the lips, which introduce them to 
the use of spoken language. The education of the 
deaf and dumb must be twofold— you must awaken 
and inform their minds by giving them ideas and 
knowledge, and you must cultivate them by means 
of language. Where the oral system is employed, 
the deaf child is taught by spoken language as 
other children are. Where the combined system is 
in use, a knowledge of things is conveyed by the 
use of signs ; but to this must be added a know- 
ledge of words. These pupils are therefore taught, 
from the first, that words convey the same ideas 
to our minds as pictures and signs do to theirs; 
they are therefore required to change signs for 
words until the written or printed character is as 
readily understood as the picture or the sign. 
This, of course, is a long process, as it has to be 
repeated with every word. Names of visible objects 
(nouns), of visible qualities (adjectives), and of 
visible actions (verbs), are gradually taught, and 
are readily acquired ; but the syntax of- language, 
abstract and metaphorical terms, a copious diction, 
idiomatic phraseology, the nice distinctions between 
words called synonymous, and those which are 
identical in form hut of different signification — 
these are far more difficult of attainment ; they can 
only be mastered through indomitable perseverance 
and application on the part of the pupil, in addi- 
tion to the utmost skill and ingenuity of the 
teacher. The wonder, therefore, surely is, seeing 
the point of starting, that this degree of advance- 
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ment is ever reached at all on the sign system ; 
though oral teachers maintain that on their system 
it is attained readily, in a manner similar to that 
of hearing children. 

Yet it lias been set forth by otherwise respectable 
authority, that the deaf and dumb are a 4 gifted 
race ;’ that they are remarkable for ‘their prompti- 
tude in defining abstract terms;’ and those who 
ought to have known better have strengthened 
this delusion by putting forth, as the bonA-fide 
answers of deaf-mutes, those brilliant aphorisms 
and definitions of Massieu and Clerc, which are 
so often quoted at public meetings by eloquent 
speakers who know nothin" of the subject. It is 
very well known to those who are acquainted with 
the subject, that the so-called definitions of Hope , 
Gratitude , Time, Eternity , &c., were not Massieu ’s 
at all, but those of his master, the Abbe Sicard. 
The influence of these fallacies has been most mis- 
chievous ; they raise expectation to a height which 
is unreasonable, for it is thought that what was 
done by 4 the celebrated pupil of the Abbe Sicard ’ 
may be done every day ; and disappointment is the 
inevitable consequence. The honest, laborious 
teacher who cannot produce these marvellous 
results, and will not stoop to deception, has often 
to labour on without that appreciation and encour- 
agement which are so eminently his due ; the cause 
of deaf-mute instruction suffers; and a young in- 
stitution is sometimes crippled by the failure of 
support, which was first given from one impulse, 
and is now withdrawn from another — not a whit 
more unreasonable than the first, but very unfor- 
tunate in its consequences. 

In 1886 the education of the deaf and dumb was 
referred to the investigation of a Royal Commission 
which has instituted far-reaching inquiries, from 
which valuable results are anxiously expected. Rut 
the most striking feature of all has been the rapid 
diffusion of the pure oral system. Originally con- 
fined to (Jermany and Holland, it has since 1867 
spread over western Europe and America, some- 
times forming by itself the sole principle of instruc- 
tion, and sometimes, though against the views 
and protests of its principal advocates, in com- 
bination under the same roof with the siqn or j 
manual system. It was introduced into London in 
1867, at the instance of the late Baroness Meyer de 
Rothschild, and applied by Mr Van Praagh, at the 
Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home. In 1871 it was 
extended by the establishment of the 4 Oral Asso- 
ciation,’ whose school and training college, placed 
under the direction of Mr Van Praagh, are in 
Fitzroy Square. In 1877, by the efforts and influ- 
ence of Mr B. St John Ackers, the training college 
and school was founded which has its headquarters 
at Ealing, and of which one of the chief objects was 
the diffusion of the 4 German’ system in the United 
Kingdom. The college of teachers was established 
later, in 1885. It has had a successful career. 
Nearly every head-master in the kingdom is a 
member, and it has attracted a large number of the 
younger teachers to its examinations, all of whom 
are required to pass in subjects set by the heads of 
the profession, including the ability to teach on the 
oral system. This method, advocated by the means 
al reaily named, had been prosecuted with great zeal 
and much success, but was wonderfully accelerated 
by the international congress held at Milan in 
September 1880. Here the pure oral system was 
stamped with almost unanimous approval, and its 
acceptance, either wholly or partially, speedily 
followed in every country in Europe and some more 
distant regions. It was at once adopted in the 
three national institutions of France— the birth* 

E lace and cradle of the sign or French system ; and 
y 1884 more than 60 per cent, of all the known 
schools in the world liad proclaimed their full 


adoption of it. In Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Luxemburg, the Netherlands, and Switzerland 
its adoption was universal ; in Italy it. prevailed in 
34 out of 35 schools; and in Norway in 6, out 
of 7. In other words, it was the system in actual 
practice in* all the schools of some countries, in 
nearly all of other countries, and in a continually 
increasing number in every country where the 
deaf are taught at all. 

The oral system, discarding signs and the manual 
alphabet as instruments of teacliing and as means 
of communication, employs speech and lip-reading 
for these purposes. The child is taught ( a ) to speak 
by seeing how his teacher speaks ; (6) to lip-read — 
that is, to read the speech of his teacher and others 
as expressed upon their lips ; and to understand so 
much of this as is co-extensive with his own know- 
ledge of language, to which he is of course adding 
daily and hourly by means of speech. Instruction 
comes to him by the spoken and written lan- 
guage of the hearing, not by the signs and 
gestures of the deaf. Thus, he speaks, he lip- 
reads, and he has books opened to him. The first 
attainment, striking as it is, is as nothing to the 
second, and the second is inferior to the third. It 
cannot be too clearly understood’ that the greatest 
and most certain of all these advantages is the 
last-named. The acquirement of speech may be 
more or less perfect, therefore more or less 
uncertain as a means of communication ; but the 
ability to read the lips of other persons does not 
depend on this, and it is much the more valuable 
of the two, because by this means the mind which 
is full is laid open for "the information of the mind 
comparatively empty. But the ultimate attain- 
ment — the command of books and literature 
afforded by the mastery of language — is, in regard 
to intellectual cultivation and moral guidance, 
incomparably the most valuable acquirement of all, 
however gained. Nothing is to be compared with 
this as a means of breaking down the barrier and 
bridging over the gulf which separates the deaf 
from the hearing — the most formidable and at first 
sight the most impassable which can separate man 
from man. By way of illustration, it has been said 
that the mental condition of the born-deaf, without 
education, is blank imprisonment in the most 
awful solitude ; that the si‘ r n system removes this 
to the extent of enabling the captives to associate 
with each other ; while the pure oral system throws 
open the doors of their captivity, ancl sends them 
out to take their part in the life and action of the 
world around them. 

The modes of teaching on the oral system are 
not everywhere uniform, though the principles are 
the same. These methods vary to some extent in 
different countries, being influenced by the charac- 
ter of the language, and are essentially traditional. 
Some eminent authorities teach the vowels first, 
others the consonants ; the simple combinations 
follow, afterwards those which are less simple, and 
then short phonetic words, leading on to simple 
sentences. The vocal organs are trained to pro- 
nounce and the eve to observe (i.e. to lip-read) 
simultaneously.' It is gravely erroneous to sup- 
pose that teaching speech is all that is meant by 
teaching on the oral system. Its advocates say 
that, with pupils properly taught, lip-reading, 
articulation, and writing are simultaneous. One 
branch is not allowed to get ahead of the other. 
To acquire a new word, the pupil first reads it from 
his teacher’s lips ; he is next taught to pronounce 
it himself, ana then to write it down. On this 
principle the whole course of instruction is carried 
out. The system, to be successful, demands its 
own conditions, of which a longer school term (eight 
years at least), an earlier commencement (at the 
age of seven or younger), smaller classes (of not 
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more than eight or ten ), teachers trained specially 
to the work, and the exclusion of signs and the 
manual alphabet are held to be indispensable. 
The growth and decadence of the sign, system is 
historic. It came in after 1760. It they took hold 
and grew, and maintained its ascendency for nearly 
a hundred years, when the reaction began which 
has marked our own times. Before 1760 there were 
no public schools ; all teaching was individual and 
private, and it was oral. After 1765, when De 
I’Ep^e had a school of * sixty children and no 
assistants, it is no wonder that he gave his pre- 
ference to sijms, whereby the pupils could help to 
teach each other, and he could address them all at 
once. So speech was abandoned, except in some 
favourable cases as an accomplishment ; signs be- 
came the language of deaf-mutes, teachers were 
few and inadequate, a large proportion of them 



were deaf themselves, teaching deteriorated, and 
merest languished. Meanwhile, the best men did 
the best that was possible with an imperfect instru- 
ment. The sign system was such an instrument, 
and what was within its capabilities they did 
devotedly and did well. But with the superior 
instrument, the oral system, applied with the same 
energy and zeal, higher results nave been reached, 
notably, in many instances, by the same men. 

Though they have worked on each method as it 
came before them, there never was in the minds of 
the most experienced teachers any doubt as to the 
superiority of speech over signs. The question was 
never, which system is the best ? but which system 
is the most practicable in large schools? It is 
obviously better that deaf persons should use the 
speech common to everybody than the language of 
nobody but themselves. Until seventeen hundred 
people go out of their way to learn the language 
of one, the deaf minority must stand isolated in the 
world, shut up with each other. Though such as 
have learned to speak may not, with all their 


efforts, succeed in rising to the )e$el of those that 
hear, yet the efforts made are themselves improving, 
and habitual practice is still more so; whereas 
the practice of signing is distinctly lowering and 
hindering. Those taught by signs think in signs ; 
those taught by speech think in words. The mix- 
ture of the two is injurious ; translation from signs 
to words produces confusion ; signs invert language, 
and when the two systems are placed together 
signs become the dominant power, and speech the 
lesser one ; then comes in a combined system in 
which the oral system stands degraded, of which it 
lias been said, to degrade it is to kill it. Natural 
signs— the signs which all hearing persons under- 
stand— are allowed to be used for purposes of ex- 
planation, and some authorities permit the use of 
the manual alphabet as well, because what is con- 
veyed by the manual alphabet is identical with 
language, and not, like conventional signs, an 
imperfect substitute for it. But the indexible 
advocates of the pure oral system condemn and 
exclude signs and the manual alphabet altogether. 
Signs, they say, are at best but a ‘baby language,’ 
wedded to which the mind cannot grow, and with 
which, alone, intellectual maturity can never be 
attained. 

Excellent work for the deaf and dumb has been 
done in the United States. The institutions there 
are munificently supported by grants from the 
states, and are admirably managed. The staff of 
teachers is numerous, able, and efficient, and a 
high degree of success is attained where the work 
is carried on under advantages which are unknown 
in the schools of Great Britain. At Washington a 
college was established in 1864, under the presi- 
dency of Dr E. M. Gallaudet, the youngest son of 
the founder of the American Asylum. It is em- 
powered by the United States government to confer 
degrees, and has expressed this power by conferring 
the title of Doctor upon four prominent experts in 
Great Britain — Messrs Charles Baker and D. Bux- 
ton in 1870, and JR. Elliott and W. Stainer in 1887. 
The same honour was conferred in 1880 upon Pro- 
fessor A. Graham Bell. The inventor of the tele- 
phone, he is also well known by his interest in the 
education of the deaf on the oral system, of which 
he is one of the most eminent and influential 
advocates. That advocacy is mainly based on 
educational grounds, but also as a check to the 
evils arising from the congregation of the deaf and 
dumb together in institutions— their general asso- 
ciation with each other, their frequent intermar- 
riages, the consequent excess in the births of deaf- 
mute children, and the danger, by no means vision- 
ary, he insists, of 1 the formation of a deaf variety 
of the human race.’ In New York the Rev. Dr 
Thomas H. Gallaudet, vicar of 8t Anne’s, in 1852 
started services in his church in the sign language, 
and in 1872 organised a mission to promote tne 
temporal and spiritual welfare of adult deaf-mutes 
in other cities of the Union. In London St 
Saviour’s church was built to meet the same neces- 
sity, and religious services have been conducted 
there by successive chaplains. Another clergyman 
and several laymen conduct similar services in 
various parts of the metropolis. In Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dublin, also in 
Birmingham, ana the large manufacturing towns 
of Yorkshire, special funds are raised, and special 
agents employed, to promote in like manner the 
social and religious benefit of the deaf and dumb. 

The earlier publications on this subject are 
mentioned above. Works of more recent date 
have been chiefly controversial^ and educational. 
The contentions between the rival systems have 
been carried on with much vigour and spirit in 
numerous articles, reports, ana pamphlets; and 
education has been promoted by the publication of 
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the lesson-books />f several prominent teachers. Of 
these, it must suffice to mention those of the late 
Dr Harvey P. Peel of New York, and those of 
Moritz Hill of Weissenfels. Of the latter work an 
English translation, with the illustrations, has 
been brought out by Dr William Stainer. The 
London College of Teachers has also published a 
Manual for Students on the Education of Deaf 
muteSy by the Rev. Thomas Arnold. 

Deaf and Dumb, in Law. The Roman law 
held deaf and dumb persons to be incapable of con- 
sent, and consequently unable to enter into a legal 
obligation or contract. Both in England and Scot- 
land they may make contracts or wUls if they have 
the use of reason and understand the nature of their 
undertaking, and express their consent intelligibly. 
Although the presumption of law is that a deaf and 
dumb person is in the same state as an idiot, and 
incapable of any understanding, such a one may be 
subjected to a criminal trial on proof that he knows 
right from wrong. And, if he understands the 
nature of an oath, and Is possessed of intelligence, 
he may give evidence as a witness by signs through 
an interpreter or by writing. It is" always a good 
objection to a juryman that he is deaf and dumb. 

In the United States, in general, the legal pre- 
sumption of the common law as to the mental 
incapacity of the deaf and dumb does not exist. 
They are presumed to be capable of comprehending 
the nature of crime, the nature and obligation of an 
oath, and of making any contract ; hence may be 
indicted, tried, and punished for crime, and- may 
testify as witnesses. The federal courts have no 

K eculiar jurisdiction as to persons deaf and dumb, 
ut the act of congress prescribing punishment to 
be indicted upon ‘ every person ’ who is guilty of 
certain acts prohibited, includes every pel-son pos- 
sessed of sufficient mental capacity for criminal 
responsibility, although they may lie deaf and 
dumb. The federal courts are governed by the 
practice of the states in which the cause is pending 
as to the competency of a deaf and dumb person as 
a witness, and this competency will be determined 
in either state or federal court by the judge before 
whom the cause is pending, upon examination 
of the individual, and upon testimony of those 
acquainted with the party. A deaf and dumb per- 
son is legally incapacitated to serve as a juror, or 
for service in the army and navy, but in other 
respects has the rights of citizenship. 

Deafness. See Ear, Diseases of. 

DeAk, Francis, Hungarian politician, was born 
in 1803 at Kehida, in the district of Szalad, where, 
after a course of legal study at Raab, he practised 
as an advocate, until returned as its representative 
to the national diet in 1832. Here he soon took 
his place as leader of the liberal opposition, and by 
his firm and moderate policy effected reconciliations 
between Hungary and the Austrian emperor as her 
king — temporarily in 1840, and more permanently 
in 1867. After the revolution of March 1848 he 
became Minister of Justice in the cabinet of Count 
Batthyanyi, and made every effort to ward off the 
inevitable war. On Kossuth’s coming into power 
< September 1848), Deak resigned his portfolio, and 
after the unsuccessful attempt next year at nego- 
tiation, withdrew from public affairs, and retired 
to his estate. He refused to return to public life 
till 1860, when a constitution was granted to his 
country. 

Returned by Pesth to the diet in 1861, he again 
became the leader of the moderate party, while the 
extreme party collected round Count Tefeki. The 
death of the latter (8th May) destroyed the only in- 
fluence which could counterbalance that of Dedk ; 
and the diet appointed him to draw up the address 
to the emperor demanding the constitution of 1848, 


a Hungarian ministry resident in Pesth, the return, 
without restriction, of the exiles, and the restitu- 
tion of their property. The emperor answered it 
by a hostile rescript, against which Dedk protested 
strongly. /Jut of the humiliation of Austria in 
1866 came the triumph of De&k’s policy. He asked 
nothing more than before, and tlius his wise ' and 
statesmanlike moderation effected a satisfactory 
constitutional relation between Austria and Hun- 
gary in the dual system of monarchy. Dedk’s 
party was all-powerful, but he lived to see the rise 
of a more advanced party under the leadersliip of 
Tisza. He died at Buda-Pesth, January 29, 1876. 
See Memoir, with preface by Grant-Duff (1880). 

Deal, a municipal borough and sea-bathing place, 
in the east of Kent, on a bold open beach, near 
the south extremity of the Downs, between North 
and South Foreland, 89 miles by rail from London, 
and 6 miles SE. of Sandwich. Till 1885 it was part 
of the parliamentary borough of Sandwich. A 
fine anchorage extends 7 or 8 miles between Deal 
and the Goodwin Sands. Deal has mainly arisen 
to supply the wants of the numerous vessels which 
are often detained by the winds in the Downs. The 
chief branches of industry are connected with mari- 
time pursuits, boat- building, sail-making, piloting 
or hovelling, victualling and naval stores. The pro- 
sperity of the place now largely depends on its sea- 
bathing, on the military depflt at Walmer (2 miles 
S. of Deal), and on the snipping in the Downs. 
The handsome iron promenade pier was erected in 
1864. Pop. ( 1851 ) 7067 ; ( 1881 ) 8422. It has been 
one of the Cinque Ports (q.v.) since the 13th cen- 
tury. Of the three castles built by Henry VIII. in 
1539, Deal Castle is the residence of its ‘ captain ; ’ 
Sundown Castle (where Colonel Hutchinson died) 
to the north of Deal, was pulled down in 1864 on 
account of the inroads of the sea ; and, to the south, 
Walmer Castle is now the official residence of the 
Warden of the Cinque Ports. By some it is main- 
tained that it was near Deal that Julius Caesar, 
with two legions, in eighty-two ships, landed in 
55 B.c. — The Deal boatmen are, like some of the 
other boatmen on that coast, locally known as 
‘hovellers.’ They are noted for giving assistance 
to ships in distress, and were formerly much em- 
ployed in carrying off* provisions to outward-bound 
vessels, and in bringing ashore mail-bags requiring 
to be forwarded by express. 

Deal fllsll ( Tmchmterus ), a genus of deep-sea 
bony fishes, in the Ribbon-fish (q.v.) sub-order of 
Acanthopteri. As the name suggests, the elongated 
body is laterally compressed, and with the excep- 
tion of a small separate anterior portion, the dorsal 
fm is continuous along the back. The tail fin is 
peculiar in being turned sharply upwards. The 
pectoral fins are well developed. Tlie skeleton is 
very brittle. Some eight species are known, ^on 
European coasts and from the west of South 
America They rarely come to the surface. One 
form ( 1\ arcticus or bogmarus , the vaagmaer of 
Icelanders and Norwegians) is occasionally found 
on North British coasts. It is a large fish, 4 to 6 
feet in length, and of a silvery colour. The dorsal 
and caudal fins are red. A smaller specieB ( T. 
teema) occurs along with others in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Dean* The word dean, from the Greek deeanus , 
properly means an officer over ten subordinates, the 
etymon being deka , 4 ten. ’ It is first found as a mili- 
tary grade, being mentioned by Vegetius in the 4th 
century as an old but then disused term (De Re 
Milit ii. 8). Somewhat later it appears, still in 
the 4th century, as a title of certain minor officers 
in the imperial household (St Ambrose, Epist. i 
20 ; St Chrysostom, Horn . 13, in Heb. vii. ). With 
the rise and organisation of monachism, the name 
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was given to a monk placed in charge of ten others, 
for whose discipline or execution of appointed 
tasks he was responsible (St Augustine, I)e Mon . 
Eccl. Cath. i. 31 ) ; and in the legislation of Justinian 
the word has yet another sense, being applied to 
the public officers having superintendence of 
funerals (Novell. 43, 59). In the Visigothic and 
Anglo-Saxon codes the decanus is a judge of first 
instance or other legal officer having jurisdiction 
within a tithing, for eveiy hundred consisted of ten 
districts, called tithings,and in every tithing was a 
constable or civil dean. The monastic model was 
adapted to collegiate and other churches having a 
' large staff of clergy, and the dean in such churches 
presided over ten canons or prebendaries, though 
this rule of number does not seem to have been 
strictly required. In conformity with this, the 
Spiritual governors, the bishops, divided each 
diocese into deaneries or decennaries (Lat. decern , 
4 ten ’ ), corresponding to tithings, each of which was 
the district of ten parishes or churches, over every 
one of which a dean was appointed, who in the 
cities or large towns was called the dean of the city 
or town, and in the country, dean of Christianity , 
or rural dean. In the English Church there are 
the following dignitaries who bear this name : 

( 1 ) In the province of Canterbury it is part of 
the dignity of the archbishop to have prelates to be 
his officers, and of these the Bishop of London is 
his provincial dean ; and when a convocation is 
assembled, the archbishop sends to him his mandate 
for summoning the bishops of the province. This 
is the sole example of the kind. 

(2) Honorary Deans , as the Dean of the Chapel 
Royal of St James’s. See Chapel Royal. 

(3) Deans of Peculiars^ as of Battle in Sussex, 
founded by William the Conqueror in memory of 
his conquest. There are also the Deans of the 
Arches m London, of Bocking in Essex, and of 
Croydon in Surrey, who have jurisdiction, but no 
cure of souls. 

(4) Deans of Chapters , as at Canterbury, St 
Paul’s, &c., who are governors over the canons in 
cathedrals and collegiate churches. Their appoint- 
ment is in the direct patronage of the crown, which 
may appoint by letters-patent ; and the dean so 
appointed is entitled to be installed. The dean of 
a chapter must reside eight months in the year, and 
lie may hold one benefice with his deanery. The 
income of the office is, in the case of Durham, 
£3000; of St Paul’s, Westminster, York, and 
Manchester, £2000; of other cathedrals, £1000, 
except St Davids and Llandaif, which have £700. 
See Cathedral. 

(5) Rural Deans. — This is a very ancient office 
of the church, but custom gradually transferred 
its duties to the archdeacon, as in the visitation 
of churches, parsonage-houses, &c. Rural deans, 
however, may act as deputies to the bishop and arch- 
deacon ; and since 1850 the office has been revived 
with great advantage, and in well-ordered dioceses 
affords a useful channel of communication between 
the bishop and his clergy, and a means of joint 
action in matters affecting the church. There are 
altogether nearly six hundred rural deaneries in 
England and Wales. 

In the universities of Oxford and Cambridge the 
dean is the officer who superintends the discipline 
of the college and the chapel services. At Christ 
Church, Oxford, which is a cathedral, the dean is 
master of the college. 

In the Roman Curia the Cardinal-bishop of 
Ostia is ex officio dean of the College of Cardinals ; 
but while the head of foreign collegiate churches 
is styled dean, the officer bearing that title 
in cathedral churches is inferior in rank to the 
provost in some cases, and in others to the vicar- 
general ; and in feudal times the clerks who acted 


as deputies for the lay-abbots of impropriated 
foundations were also styled deans. 

Dean, Forest of, a picturesque hilly tract, 34 
sq. miles in extent, in the west of Gloucestershire, 
between the Severn and the Wye, and within the 
hundred of St Briavels, is an ancient royal forest. 
It was almost entirely disafforested by Charles I.', 
on a sale to Sir John Wintour, but was re-afforested' 
by act of parliament very shortly after the Restora- 
tion. The greater part still remains crown property ; 
and about one-half is appropriated for the growth 
of timber for the navy. It is divided into six 
‘walks,’ which contain woods of oak, beech, &c. 
There are coal and iron mines, and quarries of 
stone sditable for building and making grindstones, 
troughs, and rollers. Persons born in the hundred, 
and residing and working a year ami a day in the 
mines, become, on registration, free miners. Their 
ancient privileges, entitling them exclusively to 
grants or the crown mines (subject to the right of 
the crown to put on a fifth man for every four 
miners, now commuted for a royalty), and, formerly, 
to timber for the mines, -were regulated and enforced 
by the Mine Law Court, held at the Speech House, 
within Dean Forest, where the Verderer s Court is 
still held ; but have, with some variations, been 
defined and confirmed by several acts and commis- 
sioned’ awards of the present century. Dean Forest 
is under the control of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, one of whom, as ‘gaveller,’ has the 
supervision of the mines, and a deputy-surveyor, 
deputy -gaveller, registrar, four vcrclerers (whose 
office, since the extermination of the deer in 1854 
is almost a sinecure), and other officials. 

Dean of Faculty. See Advocates. 

Dean of Guild, in Scotch burghs, was the 
head of the mercantile body called the Guild- 
brethren (see Guild). In former times (Act 1593, 
chap. 180) he was a judge in mercantile and mari- 
time causes within the burgh, but for a very long 
period lie has been rather what might be called a 
Scotch kind of .Edile (<j.v.). llis chief duty is now 
to see that buildings within the burgh are erected 
according to law, and, in case of their falling into 
a ruinous condition, to order them to be pulled 
down. Though in some of the larger burghs the 
dean of guild is still (3 and 4 Will. IV. chatp. 76, 
sect. 22) a member of the town-council ex officio, 
his jurisdiction is altogether separate from that of 
the bailie-court. In Edinburgh the Dean of Guild 
Court, in addition to the dean of guild, consists of 
five members of the town-council, and five registered 
electors of the city, not being councillors, of whom 
three must be architects, civil engineers, ordained 
surveyors, or master-builders. They are assisted 
by the law assessors of the magistrates of the city. 
No building can be either erected or demolished, 
or even materially altered, without a warrant from 
this court. Ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are under the control of this court. Opposition to 
the granting of the warraut may be offered either 
by a private party or by the corporation acting for 
the public interest. The enforcement of the Act 
1698, chap. 8, as to the height of buildings, the thick- 
ness of tne walls, &c., lies within the province of 
the Dean of Guild Court. The judgments of the 
Dean of Guild Court may be reviewed by the Court 
of Session. 

Death* It is one of the fundamental doctrines 
of physiology, that eveiy part of the organism has 
its own definite term of vitality, and that there is 
a continuous succession of the destruction of old 
cells and the formation of new ones in all tissues, 
and especially in those in which the most active 
vital changes are going on, as, for example, in the 
nervous and muscular tissues. Even the most 
solid portions of the animal frame, such as the 
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bones and ( to a less extent ) the teeth are under- 
going a perpetual although a slower change of this 
nature ; and throughout the whole body there is a 
continuous removal of effete or worn-out tissues, and 
a corresponding deposition of new matter. Every 
blow we strike, every thought we think, is accom- 
panied by the death and disintegration of a certain 
amount of muscular or nervous tissue as its neces- 
sary condition ; and thus every action of our cor- 
poreal life, from its beginning to its close, takes 
place at the expense of the vitality of a certain 
amount of organised structure. This is termed 
molecular death , and, within its proper limits, is 
obviously essential to the life and well-being of the 
organism. 

The cessation of the circulation and respiration 
may be regarded as constituting somaticacath, or 
the death of the entire organism, which must 
obviously lie shortly followed by the molecular 
death of every portion of the body. 

We shall now briefly notice the principal modes 
in which death occurs. Death happens either from 
the natural decay of the organism, as in old age, 
or ( and much more frequently ) from some of those 
derangements or lesions of the vital organs which 
occur in the course of the diseases and injuries to 
which we are liable. These derangements of the 
vital organs may occasion various modes of dying. 
Dr Watson said that life rests on a tripod, whose 
three vital supports are the heart , the brain , and 
the lungs; anti Bichat, that ‘the mode of dying 
may begin at the head, the heart, or the lungs.’ 
The functions of these organs are, however, so 
mutually dependent upon each other, that* impair- 
ment in the functions of one of them may lead to 
death, though the immediate cause of death is the 
failure of another. 

Death from failure of heart may be either sudden 
or gradual. Sudden failure (death by syncope or 
fainting) may occur from disease or weakness of 
the heart itself, or from shock conveyed to it 
through the nerves. Gradual failure takes place 
when the whole system Is enfeebled — e.g. by the 
action of certain poisons, and by many wasting 
diseases (death by asthenia , Gr., ‘ want of power’). 
When death occurs from loss of blood (anaemia), 
the failure of the heart may be either sudden or 
gradual, according to the extent of the loss ; but 
m this case the heart ceases to contract not from 
inability to do so, but because the blood, its natural 
stimulus, is insufficient in amount to excite con- 
traction. 

Death from failure of respiration (Asphyxia, 
j.v.) occurs when access of the air to the lungs is 
impeded, or when the actions of the muscles of 
respiration cease. We have examples of it in 
drowning, smothering, choking, strangulation, &c. 
Forcible pressure upon the chest, such as sometimes 
happens m great crowds, or as occurs to workmen 
partially buried by the fall of earth, &c., will cause 
death in a few minutes, if movement of the lungs 
is prevented by the pressure. Tetanus and the 
poison of strychnine prove fatal in this way. 

Death by coma , or beginning at the brain, is 
caused by obstruction to the circulation through 
that organ by pressure (as, for example, when there 
is eflused blood within the cranium, or when a 
portion of bone is depressed in a fractured skull ) ; 
oy clots of blood within the vessels ; by various 
narcotic poisons, such as opium, alcohol in exces- 
sive quantity, carlxmic acid, &c. 

To these forms of dying some writers propose to 
add necrccmia y or death beginning in the blood, as 
in typhoid fevers and in other diseases of a malig- 
nant or pestilential kind. Such cases may, how- 
ever, always be referred to one of the three forms 
already enumerated, or a combination of them ; 
and further complication seems unnecessary. 


The signs of approaching death require a brief 
notice. The mind may be affected in various ways ; 
there may be dullness of the senses, vacancy of the 
intellect, and extinction of the sentiments, as in 
natural de$th from old age; or there may be a 
peculiar delirium, closely resembling dreaming, 
which usually is of a pleasing and cheerful char- 
acter. 

Dementia or imbecility sometimes comes on 
shortly before death, amt manifests itself by an 
incapacity of concentrating the ideas upon any one 
subject, and by an almost total failure of memory. 
The mental weakness is often exhibited by the 

g leasure which is derived from puerile amusements. 

hakespeare notices ‘playing with flowers’ as a 
token of approaching dissolution. In the form 
of delirium, ocular spectra seem frequently to l)e 
present, the patient apparently trying to catch 
some imaginary object. 

There is generally well-marked relaxation and 
incapacity or the muscular system, and the voice is 
usually weak and low as death approaches, often 
dwindling to a mere whisper. The mode in which 
the action of the heart declines is various ; in most 
diseases of long standing, the cessation of the heart’s 
action is gradual, the rate of the pulsations being 
much increased, but their energy being very much 
impaired. In some acute affections, tiie failure is 
shown by the irregularity of the pulse, while the 
force is little altered. In other cases (especially in 
cerebral diseases) the heart, before finally ceasing 
to beat, contracts violently, and suddenly stops. 

The respiration is sometimes hurried and panting 
till just before death, while in other cases it is slow, 
laborious, and stertorous. The accumulation of 
mucus, &c. in the air-passages increases the diffi- 
culty of breathing ; the sound known as the * death- 
rattle ’ being produced by the passage of the air 
from the lungs through the fluid collected in the 
trachea and upper respiratory passages. There is 
also a loss of animal heat, beginning at the extremi- 
ties. 

The signs of actual death may be arranged under 
three heads : ( 1 ) Signs of the extinction of the vital 
functions ; (2) Changes in the tissues ; (3) Changes 
in the external appearance of the body. 

( 1 ) The arrest of the circulation and respiration 
would at first sight appear to afford decisive evi- 
dence of death ; but these functions, as in the case 
of hybemating animals, may be reduced to so low 
a condition that it is by no means easy to decide 
whether or not they are completely annihilated. In 
cases of apparent drowning, and in newly-born 
infants, these functions are frequently suspended 
and again restored ; and cases like that of Colonel 
Townsend (see any standard work on medical 
jurisprudence) occasionally occur, in which the 
patient has the power of voluntarily suspending 
these functions ior a considerable period. The 

g radual loss of animal heat is an important sign. 

ut it is sometimes delayed ; and in exceptional 
cases a rise of temperature may even take place 
after death. Loss of contractility of the muscles 
when a galvanic current is applied to them is a 
certain sign of death ; but the period at which it 
takes place is very variable. Tne contractility of 
the skin is also lost after death. When a cut is 
made through the skin of a dead body, the edges of 
the wound collapse, while a similar lesion inflicted 
during life presents an open or gaping appearance. 

(2) Among the changes in the tissues, the rigor 
mortis , or rigidity of the muscles, which ensues at a 
varying period after death, is the most important. 
It may appear within half an hour after death, or 
may be delayed twenty or thirty hours, according 
to the nature of the disease ; and its mean duration 
is from twenty-four to thirty-six hours. It com- 
mences in the neck and trunk, then appears, 
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according to most observers, in the upper, and lastly 
in the lower extremities, and disappears in the 
same order. 

(3) Various changes in the external appearance 
of the body have been regarded as indicative of 
death by different writers ; of these, the most 
important unquestionably is the altered colour of 
the surface. Livid spots of various sizes may occur 
from local congestions during life ; but the appear- 
ance of a green tint on the skin of the abdomen, 
accompanied by a separation of the epidermis, is a 
certain sign that life is extinct. 

The discrimination of true from apparent death 
is obviously not a matter of mere physiological 
interest. The case of Vesalius, the eminent 
anatomist, who opened an apparently dead body 
in which the exposed heart was seen to be still 
beating, is well known ; as also that of the Abb6 
Prevost, who, having been struck down by apoplexy, 
was regarded as dead, but recovered his conscious- 
ness under the scalpel, and died immediately after- 
wards ; and a French author, Bruhier, in a work 
On the Danger of Premature Interment (1742-45), 
collected fifty -four cases of persons buried alive, 
four of persons dissected while still living, fifty- 
three of persons who recovered without assistance 
after they were laid in their coflins, and seventy- 
two falsely considered dead. But when reason- 
able care is taken such mistakes are hardly possible. 
See Burial, Catalepsy. 

Death, Civil. Death, in a lernil point of view, 
is either natural or civil : the former being the 
cessation both of physical life and of the legal 
rights which attach to it ; the latter, the cessation 
of the legal rights whilst the physical life remains. 
A man was said to be civilly dead in England when 
he had been attainted of treason or felony, or had 
abjured the realm, or was banished, or became pro- 
fessed in religion l»y going into a monastery. In 
these events his property devolved as if he were 
naturally dead. The doctrine of civil death is 
now almlished except as to cases of outlawry, in 
which it seems still to be applicable. 

Death, Dance of. See Dance of Death. 

Death, Punishment of. See Capital 
Punishment and Execution. 

Death, Registration of. See Registration. 

Death-bed, Law of, in Scotland. According 
to this law, which was peculiar to Scotland, an 
heir in heritage was entitled to reduce all voluntary 
deeds granted by his ancestor to his prejudice, if 
they were granted by this ancestor on his death-bed. 
It was necessary that at the time the deed was 
granted the ancestor should be suffering from the 
disease of which he died, and should not survive for 
more than sixty days. The law did not apply if, 
after granting the deed, the ancestor was able to go 
unsupported to kirk or market. The law of death- 
bed was abolished in 1871. 

• Death Duties, See Legacy. 

Death’s-head Sloth ( AcMrontia atropos ), 
a species of Hawk-moth (q.v.), in the family 
Splungidte, not uncommon in some parts of 
England and of the continent of Europe. It is 
widely distributed over the world, being found in 
Africa, the Mauritius, and the East Indies. It is 
one of the largest of the European Lepidoptera, 
and measures almost six inches from tip to tip of 
the extended wings. The general colour is (lark, 
the woolly body yellow, with black markings, the 
*thorax with markings which have some resem- 
blance to a skull, the upper wings mottled with 
brown, black, and yellow, the hind wings dark 
yellow with two black bands. The large cater- 

B is greenish-yellow, the back speckled with 
, with transverse lines partly blue and partly 


white. The tail end bears an S-shaped horn. In 
countries where the potato is cultivated it is often 
to be found feeding on the leaves of that plant. 



Death’s-head Moth*( A c her on t la atropos) and Caterpillar. 

Tn the pupa stage it is brown, and lies in a hole in 
the ground. The insect is nocturnal in habit, and is 
interesting as an audacious plunderer of bee-hives. 
How it daunts the bees is a mystery. Even more 
remarkable is the much discussed shrill piping note, 
which is probably produced by the forcible expul- 
sion of air from the fore-gut through a cleft in the 
proboscis. The sudden appearance of large num- 
bers is popularly regarded as ominous of evil, and 
in the Mauritius the insect is believed to cast from 
its wings a dust which produces blindness in those 
persons on whom it falls. 

Death-watch, a ticking or rapping noise 
produced by various insects in houses. Being 
oftenest heard in the quiet of sickness and anxiety, 
it has been superstitioiisly regarded as a signal of 
approaching death. In Britain it is generally the 
love-signal of the small luring beetle (Anobium, 
see Borers), of a brownish colour, and about i 
inch in length- Various species frequent wood, 
furniture, &c. A. pertinax, A . tesselatum , and 
A. striatum are all common death-watches. Some 
other insects besides Anobium make tapping noises, 
notably the Giant Cockroach (q.v.) or drummer. 
One of the book -lice ( Atropos put sat oil us ), in a 
very different order, used to be regarded erroneously 
as the 4 death-watch.’ 

Debacle, a French word, meaning in that 
language the breaking up of the ice in a harbour 
or river, but introduced into English by geologists 
to express any sudden flood of water, which bears 
before it opposing obstacles, and leaves its path 
marked with confused and scattered fragments of 
rocks, stone, and other debris. 

De Bary, Heinrich Anton, an eminent 
botanist, born at Frankfort-on-Main, 26th January 
1831. After a course of medical studies at 
Heidelberg, Marburg, and Berlin, lie began in 
1853 to practise in his native city, but next year 
became a pnrat-doccnt in Tubingen, the yen** after 
was called to be professor of Botany at Freiburg, 
where in 1859 he was appointed ordinary professor. 
In 1867 he obeyed a call to Halle, and in 1872 to 
Strasburg, where he was the first rector of the 
newly reorganised university. He died at Stras- 
burg, 19th January 1888. As a botanist, De 
Bary is famous especially for the contributions he 
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has made to our knowledge of the morphology and 
physiology of tfne fungi and the Myxomyceta?. 
Of his numerous works in these departments, the 
Comparative Anatomy of Phanerogams and Ferns 
has been translated (1885); as also the Mor- 
phology of Plants, and Lectures on Bacteria (1888). 
Debatable Land* See Borders. 

Deben ture is a deed or instrument issued by 
a company or public body as a security for a loan 
of money. It charges the property of the company 
with the payment of interest, and the repayment 
of the principal at some fixed period, usually 
three, five, or seven years. Debentures vary in 
their terms, style, and legal incidents according to 
the statutes under which power is given to issue 
them ; but the most common form is that of the 
railway debenture, which is a mortgage issued 
under the Companies Clauses Act, 1843, and con- 
taining an assignment of the whole undertaking 
and receipts of the company. Debentures of a 
company registered under the Companies Act, 1862, 
generally create a charge on the propcrtv of the 
company, but are sometimes merely bonds, or in 
the form of promissory notes. In many cases the 
issue of debentures lias been superseded by the 
issue of debenture stock, which, with the interest 
thereon, is a charge on the undertaking of the 
company prior to all shares or stock of the com- 
pany. It is capable of being transferred in any 
amount, and does not, like a simple debenture, 
represent the title of the original holder by an 
instrument complete in itself, but requires entry 
in a register. 

The term debenture is also used by officers of 
excise to denote a certificate entitling a merchant 
who exports goods to receive bounty or draw- 
back. 

Debit and Credit* See Book-keeping. 

Deborah (Hebrew, 4 bee’), the ‘ Mother in 
Israel,’ a Hebrew prophetess, wife of Lapidoth, 
judged Israel under a palm-tree on Mount Ephraim 
between Raniali and Bethel. Through her patriot- 
ism the Hebrews were delivered from the yoke of 
the Canaanites, under which they had lain for 
twenty years. She united several of the tribes 
of northern Israel under Barak ( = Carthaginian 
Barca , ‘lightning’), who completely destroyed a 
great army of the Canaanites at Taanach in the 
plain of Esdraelon on the brook Kishon. Sisera, 
the Canaanite leader, fled, and was murdered in 
his sleep by Jael. 4 The land had rest forty years.’ 
The song of Deborah (Judges, v.) is an inspired 
utterance of the most joyful enthusiasm. See 
Ewald, Die poetischm Bilchcr des alien Testaments 
(vol. i. new ed. 1865), and the eloquent passage on 
‘ this Hebrew Boadicea ’ in Coleridge’s Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit . 

Debreczin, a town of Hungary, in the midst 
of a wide plain, 130 miles E. of Pestli by rail. 

It is a large straggling place, indeed really a 
collection of villages. Notwithstanding its gener- 
ally squalid character, Debreczin is possessed of 
some very handsome public buildings, including a 
town-half. The Protestant college, with faculties 
of law and theology, has a valuable library, 
and physical and zoological collections, is the 
chief Reformed college in Hungary, and has over 
1000 students; several churches, a monastery, a 
bank, and theatre. The inhabitants are largely 
dependent on agriculture ; enormous herds of 
cattle graze on the fertile stretches of plain. 
There are also manufactures of soap, saltpetre, 
sausages, hams, and tobacco-pipes, which are 
famous throughout Hungary, and a great steam < 
flour-mill. There is much trade in cattle, swine, 
and grain. . Pop. (1881) 51,122, all Protestants but f 
2000. The ‘Rome of the Calvinists,’ Debreczin < 


was long the headquarters of the Reformed faith, 
and its inhabitants suffered much for their religion. 
The town took a prominent part in the revolution 
of 1849, and was for some months in that year the 
seat of the national diet. 

De Drosses* See Brosses. 

Debruised, a heraldic term applied to an 
animal having a bend or other 
ordinary placed over it. V__ " r 

De Dry, Theodor, a gold- ^ 

smith and copperplate engraver, X 

born at Lifcge m 1528, who £=* 

settled in Frankfort-on-Main 
about 1570, and established a wr-A yl 
printing-house there. The most 7 

important of the works issued 
from his press is the collection Jr 


of Voyages to the East and 
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West Indies, published in Latin Debruised. 

(25 parts, 1590-1634) and Ger- 
man (27 parts, 1590-1630). He died in 1598, leav- 
ing two sons to complete the undertaking. 

Debt means a definite sum of money owed by 
A to B. The word includes the right of the 
creditor as well as the liability of the debtor. It is 
contrasted with the liability for damages, or other 
unliquidated liability. In England there is, in 
general, no method of securing debts before they 
are payable (what is called a garnishee order 
applying only to judgment debts) ; but future and 
contingent debts may in Scotland be secured by 
arrestment or inhibition where the debtor’s solvency 
is doubtful. The main division of debts in Scotland 
is into movable and heritable — the former being 
primarily chargeable only upon the debtor’s per- 
sonal funds, although they may, by adjudication, 
be made also a charge upon liis real estate; and 
the latter being directly a charge upon his real 
estate. The former have always been treated as 
personal estate as far as regards the creditor’s 
succession, while until 1868 the latter were con- 
sidered as heritable estate. Now, there is no 
distinction. In England also a debt may be 
secured on the debtor’s real estate, as by mortgage 
or equitable lien ; but these mortgages were always 
regarded as personal estate, although until 1874 the 
formal title was in the heir, not the executor. In 
England, a debt of record is one proved to exist 
by the records of a court. The most important 
are judgment debts, which have not only certain 
facilities in execution and attachment, but must 
be paid in full out of the personal estate before any 
debts due on contract. A judgment debt, when 
delivered in execution, creates a charge on the 
debtor’s real estate, as if he had given a mortgage. 
Specialty debts in England are debts by contract 
created by a deed or an instrument under seal. 
Such debts were formerly entitled to a preference 
over simple contract debts, such as the liability 
under a bill of exchange. But that was altered in 
1869. In the administration of a deceased’s estate, 
the order of preference among debts ( as recognised 
by the Judicature Act of 1873) is (1) expenses; 
(2) crown debts; (3) judgment debts ; (4) recogni- 
sances and statutes; (5) special and simple con- 
tract debts. U nder the J udicature Act in England, 
and at common law in Scotland, in the winding up 


and at common law in Scotland, in the winding up 
of the estates of deceased persons, provision must 
be made for the valuation of contingent and future 


qe maae ior me valuation or contingent and iuture 
liabilities or debts, very much in the same way as 
under sequestration or liquidation proceedings in 
cases of bankruptcy. • 

In bankruptcy there are certain preferential 
debts, such as taxes and rates, wages and salaries. 
In England, actions of debt, when on contract under 
seal, must be brought within twenty years: on 
other contracts, within six years. The time in noth 
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cases is taken from the accruing of the cause of 
action— i.e. the breach of contract; but if a 
subsequent acknowledgment in writing has been 
made oy the party liable, or he has paid the debt 
in part, or paid interest, the time will run from 
such subsequent act. In Scotland, on the other 
hand, obligations generally, ami especially such as 
correspond to the specialty contracts of England, 
are only subject to the long negative prescription 
of forty years, but tradesmen’s accounts and some 
others prescribe in three years ( see Prescription ). 
The debtor’s summons, commonly used in England, 
is a summons to pay generally a trade debt (not 
less than £50) within so many days, otherwise an 
act of bankruptcy will have been committed, and a 
bankruptcy petition will be presented. 

Imprisonment of Debtors. —Except in the 
case of fraud, no debtor can be imprisoned in 
England for a debt below £20, exclusive of costs. 
But such debtors, if ordered by an insolvent or 
county court to pay the debt by instalments, or 
otherwise, may, if they make default, be committed 
by the court to prison for forty days. In Scotland, 
the limit below which imprisonment for debt is in- 
competent is £8, 6s. 8d. If a debtor escapes after 
arrest, and before imprisonment, the officer of the 
law in charge of the process is liable for the debt. 

In England, imprisonment for debt was abolished 
by the Debtors Act, 1869, except in certain cases, 
the most important of which are those of a default- 
ing trustee and of a judgment debtor who is able, 
but refuses to pay. In certain actions for £50, 
defendants about to leave the country may be im- 
prisoned, and under the Absconding Debtors Act, 
1870, insolvent debtors may be arrested to prevent 
their evading bankruptcy proceedings by going 
abroad. In Scotland, imprisonment for debt was 
abolished by the Debtors (Scotland) Act, 1880, 4.3 
and 44 Viet, cliap. 34, generally known as Cameron’s 
Act ; except in the case of taxes, fines, or penalties 
due to the Queen, and rates ami assessments law- 
fully imposed, and also sums decerned for aliment. 
By the Civil Imprisonment (Scotland) Act, 1882, 
45 and 46 Viet. chap. 42, imprisonment was further 
limited, ( 1 ) in the case of assessments, to a period 
of six weeks ; (2) in the case of aliment, to debtors 
wilfully failing to pay, though possessed of means, 
or l>eing able to earn the same. These acts do not 
exclude imprisonment where a debtor is in medi- 
tation* fugee , or where he refuses to perform an 
obligation ad fact urn prwstand urn. What is known 
in Scotland as a fugee warrant is granted where it 
appears that a debtor, in a debt above £8, 6s. 8d. , is 
aoout to leave the country without providing for its 
payment. Security must be given to present the 
debtor when decree is obtained, so that he may be 
charged to pay. It is thought this remedy does 
not apply to foreigners travelling through Scotland 
for pleasure. 

In the United States originally imprisonment of 
debtors was adopted as a part of the common law, 
.but at the present time imprisonment for debt, 
except in case of fraud, or of an absconding debtor, 
is believed not to exist in any of the states. Con- 
gress, empowered by the United States Constitution 
to make a uniform bankrupt law, has exercised 
this power, and subsequently repealed the law of im- 

S risonment (see Bankrupt) ; and now, by Revised 
tatutes 990 and 991, no person can be imprisoned 
for debt by any process issuing out of the courts of 
the United States, in any state where by the laws 
of the state imprisonment for debt has been 
.abolished. Most of the states, by constitutional 

E ro vision ( either by Article of the Constitution, or 
y Declaration in Bill of Rights), have prohibited 
ctrrest or imprisonment for debt, while the other 
states, either by direct statutes prohibiting im- 
prisonment for debt, or by poor debtors laws, or by 


insolvent laws, secure the same result; it being 
held to be against public policy to deprive a man, by 
imprisonment, of the power to pay his debts, ana 
make him a direct charge upon the state. These 
statutes and constitutional provisions are not in con- 
flict with the provision of the United States Consti- 
tution, prohibiting the states from making any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts, as imprison- 
ment for debt is no part of the contract ; but they 
do not in general apply to arrest in actions for tort. 
In some states, statutes providing for the arrest of 
a defendant in actions for breach of promise have 
l>een held to lie unconstitutional, as in conflict with 
the provisions of state constitution prohibiting arrest 
for debt, that provision applying to mesne as well 
as final process. If a person in custody of the court 
is discharged by giving bail for the payment of a 
fine or other money within a certain specified time, 
the bail may be forfeited, but no commitment can 
be made for the payment of the fine, as that would 
be imprisonment for debt, but a judge may im- 
prison for personal examination in act of execution. 

Recovery of Debts.— With respect to the 
recovery of debts, if the debt exceeds £50 in 
amount, the creditor must, in England, proceed in 
one of the superior courts of law ; and, in Scot- 
land, he may proceed either before the superior 
court or before the sheriff-court. If the del>t do 
not exceed £50, the creditor may proceed in the 
English county court, or the sheriff-court ; if below 
£25, in Scotland he must proceed in the sheriff- 
court. 

In England , the first step to recover a debt not 
exceeding £50 in the county court, is for the 
creditor to go to the registrar of the district within 
which the defender resides, or to the jurisdiction 
of which he is on some other ground amenable. 
He there fills up a printed form, called a plaint, 
shortly stating the claim and the ground of it. 
The registrar upon this issues a summons, and 
gives it to the bailiff of the court, who serves 
a copy of it on the defendant. This summons 
names a day on which the parties must appear 
before the judge. No written pleadings are in 
eneral necessary ; but if the debtor has any special 
efence— such as, that he has a counter-claim 
against the plaintiff, or that he (the defendant) 
was a minor at the time the debt was contracted, 
or that he has been discharged under the bank- 
ruptcy acts— he must give the creditor notice in 
writing five days before the hearing. If he simply 
denies the debt, lie lias nothing to do but to attend 
the hearing, with what witnesses he may require. 
If the witnesses are not likely to come voluntarily, 
summonses to enforce their attendance (as well as 
the production of documents) maybe obtained at 
the registrar’s office. At the hearing, the judge 
(unless a jury have been required ) proceeds himself 
in a summary way* to try the cause. He examines 
the witnesses on oath, keeping no record of the 
evidence ; and, on hearing tne parties, gives judg- 
ment at once. If he decides for the plaintiff, he 
may make the sum payable at once, or in cases 
below £20, by instalments. The costs are accord- 
ing to a fixed scale, which may be seen in the court 
or in the registrar’s office. 

There are provisions for parties having their case 
tried by jury, and also for appeal on questions of 
law. Either party who wishes it, may ask for a 
jury ; and if the sum claimed exceed £5, the demand 
must be complied with. If there be a jury, the 
number of jurymen is five, and their verdict must 
be unanimous. The party / dissatisfied with the 
verdict may ask for a new trial, and the judge, if he 
thinks right, may grant it on such terms as he 
thinks reasonable. This power to try by jury is 
used very rarely indeed — less than one per cent, of 
all the cases which go to trial being tned in that 
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manner. The right to appeal is against decisions in 
point of law, am? against the admission and rejec- 
tion of evidence. The appeal is to a Divisional 
Court of the High Court of Justice. It is taken by 
requiring the judge to state a case for the opinion 
of the higher court, and thereafter entering it for 
discussion there. The appellant must give security 
for the costs of the appeal, and (if defendant) for 
the amount ( both of principal and costs ) contained 
in the judgment. The right of appeal is not much 
exercised, and the parties have it in their power to 
agree beforehand (in writing) that there is to be 
none. Leave to appeal is required where the sum 
sued for is less than £20. Before trial, cases may 
be removed by Certiorari (q.v.) to the High Court of 
Justice, but that is in the discretion of the superior 
judge. 

When judgment is for the creditor, and the order 
for payment is not complied with, execution may 
issue against the goods of the debtor. Although 
imprisonment for debt was (in the general case) 
abolished in England in 1869, it still remains the 
law that in the county courts, in certain cases, 
the debtor may also be imprisoned. The debtor 
is summoned to show cause why he has not obeyed 
the judgment. At this hearing ( whether the debtor 
attend or not), the creditor may get an order to 
commit, if he can show, to the judge’s satisfac- 
tion, that the debtor has had since trie judgment 
sufficient means to pay, and has refused to do so. 
This imprisonment may be for six weeks, but it is 
not held to be equivalent to payment. Of course 
the debtor is protected by bankruptcy or liquida- 
tion. 

Although it is competent to proceed in the county 
courts for sums as large as £50, they are not much 
used for sums above £20. When the debt does not 
exceed £20, there is a certain compulsion on the 
creditor to resort to the county court, for if he resort 
to a superior court, and recover no more than that 
sum, he will have no costs, unless he satisfies the 
court that he had sufficient reason for taking that 
course. In point of fact, there is only about one 
case for a sum exceeding £20, for a hundred which 
do not exceed it ; and the average amount sued for 
is between £2 and £3. The law upon this ex- 
tremely important practical matter is now con- 
solidated in the County Courts Act, 1888. 

In Scotland , under the Small Debt Act, 1 Viet, 
chap. 41, as amended in 1853, debts not exceeding 
£12 may be recovered in the Sheriff Sinall-debt 
Court. The creditor takes two copies of his 
account to the office of the sheriff-clerk for the 
circuit in which the debtor lives ; from him he 
obtains a summons, in which the day for the. trial 
is fixed ; and this summons he takes to an officer of 
the court ( sheriff-officer ), who serves a notice, with 
one of the copies of the account, on the debtor, at 
least six days before the trial. * The presence of a 
witness at citation was dispensed with by the Cita- 
tion Amendment Act of 1871, which also abolished 
lockhole citation ; and under the Citation Amend- 
ment Act of 1882, citation by registered letter 
instead of by messenger-at-arms will be allowed in 
the general case, it being formerly allowed only 
where the debtor hid himself, or refused access, or 
had gone for forty days. Both parties may employ 
an officer to cite witnesses. The creditor must 
appear at the trial, either by himself or by one of 
his family, or by such other person as the sheriff 
may permit. Law-agents require special permission 
to appear, unless where both parties consent. If 
the defender intend to plead a counter-claim, he 
must cause a sheriff-officer to give a copy of it to 
the pursuer, at least one free day before the trial ; 
otherwise, there are no written pleadings. On the 
day fixed for the trial, if the debtor does not appear, 
decree is given against him, with expenses, as a 


matter of course ; against which he can afterwards 
be ‘ reponed 5 only on consignment of the expanses 
and a sum of 10s. If both parties appear, the judge 
hears the case. If the pursuer or the defender have 
clearly no good ground of action or defence, he 
disposes of Tt at once ; but if not, he examines the 
witnesses on oath. No record of the evidence is 
taken. At any time before judgment, the case may 
be remitted to the * ordinary court ’ of the sheriff, 
where it is conducted by agents on written plead- 
ings and written proof. Otherwise, the whole pro- 
ceedings are concluded in one day, adjournments 
not being permitted, except in special cases. After 
judgment, there is no appeal, except on the ground 
of want of jurisdiction, malice, oppression, or wilful 
neglect of the statutory forms, in which cases there 
is an appeal to the Court of Justiciary. The judg- 
ment provides for execution against the debtors 
goods. This process is often used for the recovery 
of small rents. 

The Debts Recovery Act, 1867 (30 and 31 Viet, 
chap. 96), has extended the Scottish small-debt 
jurisdiction, with important alterations, to £50. 
The class of debts that may be sued for between 
£12 and £50 has been limited to those which most 
require summary proceed in gs— namely, those which 
prescribe if not sued for within three years, such 
as all ordinary merchants’ accounts, and accounts 
for professional services or for servants’ wages. 
The principal differences between this and the 
proper small -debt proceedings are, that agents are 
allowed to appear ; that there are two days in 
court, one at which the grounds of action and 
defence are stated, and an adjourned one, at which 
the witnesses are examined ; that the judge makes 
a note of the pleas of the parties ; that a record is 
kept ( if required ) of the admissions in fact and of 
the evidence ; and that there is a right of appeal, if 
the debt does not exceed £25, from the sheriff- 
substitute to the sheriff, and if it exceed £25, also 
to the Court of Session. If the judge be not asked 
to take a note of the evidence, there is no appeal in 
matters of fact. All the fees and costs, whether 
payable to the sheriff-clerk, the officers of the 
court, or the law-agents, are distinctly stated in the 
act, and must be hung up in every court. In other 
respects, the proceedings are analogous to those in 
the Small-debt Court, and, like them, may proceed 
either at the principal town of the county, or at 
one of the towns at which sheriffs circuit-courts are 
held. 

In England and in Scotland there are other 
courts which deal with the recovery of debts beside 
the county courts. The Sheriffs Court of the City 
of London has a jurisdiction similar in general to 
that of the English county courts; and there are 
local courts, such as the Court of Passage at Liver- 
pool, and the Manor Court at Bradford, which 
exercise jurisdiction in small as well as other debts. 
In Scotland, the magistrates of royal burghs, and 
the justices of peace, possess a small-debt jurisdic- 
tion for debts not exceeding £5 in amount. In the 
latter case, the Royal Commission of 1870 recom- 
mended a reform, especially as regards fees and 
execution against goods. The widespread belief 
that a corpse could be attached for debt was a 
vulgar error. 

Laws of Debtor and Creditor. —In the 
history of execution for debt the march of social 
progress may be traced in earlier times. On the 
one hand, lending is confounded with alms-giving; 
and the exaction of interest, and even of capital, is 
regarded as an act of inhumanity towards the poor. 
On the other hand, when the creditor’s rights come 
to be recognised in a legal sense, there seem to be 
no limits set to them. If he is entitled to exadt 
the debt at all, he is entitled to seize the goods of 
the debtor ; and if the debtor has no goods, he is 
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entitled to his services. But the possession of his 
services implies the possession of nis person ; and 
the possession of his person implies the possession 
of his life. The person of the individual, the father 
of a family* brings 'along with it right over his wife, 
his children, and his slaves. The creditor thus 
becomes the absolute master of the life and liberty 
of his debtor, and of all those who are dependent 
upon him. The arrangements of the Mosaic Law 
are an illustration of the manner in which, in the 
ruder forms of society, the laws of debt thus com- 
bine a degree of lenity with a degree of severity 
which are equally alien to modern views. If an 
Israelite became poor, it was a duty to lend to him, 
and no interest was to be exacted either in money 
or in produce. If he was a foreigner, the case was 
different, and the taking of interest was legal 
(Exod. xxii. 25; Deut. xxiii. 19, 20; Lev. xxv. 
35-38). When the Sabbatical year arrived — i.e. 
at the end of every seven years — there was a general 
remission of debts as between Israelite and Israelite ; 
and the near approach of the year of remission was 
not to be recognised as an apology for declining 
to lend to an indigent brother (Dent. xv. 1-11). 
Pledges, it is true, might be taken, hut even here 
the same humane principles prevailed. The upper 
millstone was sacred, for to take it would be to 
deprive the debtor of the means of subsistence. If 
raiment was the pledge, it must be returned before 
nightfall, when it might be required for a covering 
(Exod. xxii. 26, 27 ) ; and the widow’s garment could 
not be taken in pledge. In strange contrast to 
this is the provision (Lev. xxv. 39) that a poor 
Israelite may be sold to one possessed of substance, 
even when modified by the special provision that he 
shall serve as a hired servant, not as a bond-servant, 
and shall be set at liberty when the year of jubilee 
arrives. Michaelis says that the judicial procedure 
for debt was quite summary, the most important 
causes being decided probably in a single quarter 
of an hour; and he # remarks that Moses nowhere 
thinks it necessary to mention how a debt was to 
be proved before a judge. There was, however, an 
extensive system of appeal ; from the judge over 
10, the case was carried to the judges over 50, 100, 
and 1000, and finally to Moses himself. As every 
Israelite was entitled to claim the land of his 
fathers at the jubilee year, and thus to place matters 
on the footing on which they were after the settle- 
ment in Palestine, debts and burdens on land were 
limited to claims to the fruits of forty-two harvests ; 
but houses, with the exception of those of the 
Levites, might be sold in perpetuity (Lev. xxv. 29, 
30, 32, 33). Children were often given in pledge 
(Job, xxiv. 9), and ultimately into slavery, in pay- 
ment of debt (2 Kings, iv. 1). Subsequent to the 
Captivity, the pressure of debts upon the pQor 
became so intolerable, that Nehemiah espoused 
their cause, and insisted on a general remission 
( Nehem. v. ), exacting from the rich an oath that 
they would never afterwards press for payment. 

Both in Greece (Plut. Vita Solonis , 15) and in 
-Home (A. Gell. xx. 1, 19; Liv. ii. 23) the creditor 
had a claim to the person of the debtor. Previous 
to the time of Solon this arrangement had produced 
consequences at Athens closely analogous to those 
which afterwards led to the struggles between the 
patricians and plebeians at Home ; and his abolition 
of it forms one of Solon's many claims to the char- 
acter of an enlightened legislator. By the Twelve 
Tables, it was enacted at Home that if the debtor 
admitted the debt, or had had judgment pronounced 
against him for it, thirty days should oe allowed 
him for payment. At the expiration of that period 
he was liable to be given into the hands of his 
creditor, who kept him sixty days in chains, expos- 
ing him on three market days, and proclaiming his 
dent. If no one stepped in to release him, the 


debtor at the end of that time might be sold for a 
slave, or put to death. If there were several credi- 
tors, the letter of the law permitted them to cut 
their debtor in pieces, sharing him in proportion to 
their claims ; but Gellius says this law was never 
enforced. To treat him as a slave, however, and 
make him work out the debt, was the common 
practice ; and the children in his power, in accord- 
ance with the whole constitution of society at Home, 
followed his condition. The Lex Poetelia (326 B.C.) 
alleviated the condition of the debtors ( next ) by 
prohibiting the voluntary alienation of personal 
freedom. It is uncertain whether it also put an end 
to the involuntary alienation by the execution of 
judgment debts. ‘During the Kepublic a debtor 
could not be taken as a slave to satisfy a judgment 
debt. The imprisonment of the debtor in a public 
prison took the place of his reduction to slavery ’ 
(chap. vii. 71, 1 ). Great prominence was given by 
the plebeians to a change in the laws of debtor and 
creditor, on the occasion of their first secession, in 
494 b.c. ; and subsequently during the whole course 
of the straggles between the two orders. At Home 
the creditor was not bound to maintain his debtor 
in prison, but it was an offence to prevent food and 
beading being supplied. In 320 A. D. Constantine 
abolished imprisonment for debt, unless the debtor 
was contumacious. 

During the feudal period the person in general 
was not attachable for debt, imprisonment being 
inconsistent with the duties of warlike service, to 
which every man was bound ; and it was for the 
encouragement of commerce, and in consideration 
of the merclmiit having to deal with strangers 
and foreigners, that it was first introduced by the 
mercantile communities of Europe. 

For further information on this and cognate subjects, 
see other articles in this work, such as Arrestment, 
Attachment, Bankruptcy, Bond, Cessio Bonorum, 
Contract, Diligence, Husband and Wipe, Infant, 
Sanctuary, &c. For the history of the law of imprison- 
ment for debt, see, for England, Reeves’s History of the 
Law , and for Scotland, Bell’s Commentaries . For archaic 
systems of execution for debt, such as the Indian darna, 
or fasting at the door of the debtor, sec the works of Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine. 

Debt, National. See National Debt. 

Debut {debut), a French word which has been 
adopted into the English language, signifying 
generally a beginning or entrance, but specially 
applied to the first appearance of an actor or 
actress on the stage at all, or to a first appearance 
in a particular theatre. In these circumstances, the 
actor is called a debutant ; the actress, a debutante. 

Deca (Gr., signifying ‘ten’), a prefix of fre- 
quent occurrence : os in Decapolis , a group of ten 
cities ; decalogue , the ten commandments ; deca- 
metre , a measure of ten metres, «Scc. From deca 
is formed decade , a collection or group of ten. 
In the calendar of the French Republic the term 
decade was used to designate their week of ten 
days, the various days of which were named 
pnmidi , duodi , tridi, quartidi , quintidi , sextidi , 
septidi , octidi , nonidi , and decadi *. See Calendar. 

Decachord, an ancient Greek instrament of 
ten strings ( hence the name ), triangular in shape ; 
also a kind of large guitar with ten strings. 

Decagon is a plane geometrical figure of ten 
sides. When the sides are equal, the figure is 
called a regular decagon. 

Decalogue (Gr. dekalogos , ‘ten words' or 
‘sentences’), the ten commandments. The ‘ten 
words,’ as they are called in Exodus xxxiv. 28, and 
elsewhere, are prefixed to the collection of laws 
called the ‘ Book of the Covenant ' ( Ex. xx. 22 to 
xxiii. 33), and with it form part of the 4 Prophetical 
Narrative ' of the Pentateuch (here extending from 
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Ex. xix. 3 to xxiv. 15). They are quoted at length 
in Deut. v. 1-21, and, besides minor differences, 
'with remarkable' extensions and variations in the 
fourth, fifth, and tenth commandments. The 
Divine rest after Creation is given as the ground of 
the fourth commandment in Ex. xx. 11, the first 
part of that verse being based on Ex. xxxi. 17 6, 
and the second part on Genesis, ii. 26, both of 
which form part of the 4 Priestly Narrative ’ of the 
Pentateuch. In Deuteronomy this reason for the 
commandment is omitted, and appended to the 
commandment there is a statement of the jiwpose 
of the Sabbath (based, indeed, on Ex. xxiii. 12), 
‘in order that thy man-servant and thy maid- 
servant may rest as well as thou,’ and of the 
motive to keep it — viz. Israel’s gratitude to Jehovah 
for deliverance from his own servitude in Egypt. 
It has been conjectured that the Decalogue in 
its original form was entirely without comments, 
and that all the commandments were expressed 
with the same terseness and brevity as in the first, 
sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth. 

The prohibitions of other gods and of image- 
worship being closely connected, and supported 
in common by the reason annexed in Ex. xx. 5, 6, 
were even in ancient times taken together as one 
of the Ten Words; the number ten being made 
out of the rest in various ways. The Jews com- 
monly considered the prefatory words in Ex. xx. 2 
(Deut. v. 6), 4 1 am the Lord,’ &c. , as forming the 
first Word. The Lutheran Church, following 
another ancient Jewish division, divides the pro- 
hibition of evil concupiscence into two— the ninth 
and tenth commandments, making 4 Thou slialt 
not covet thy neighbour’s house’ (which in Ex. 
xx. 17, is mentioned first) the ninth. The 
Roman Catholic Church, following Augustine, 
finds the ninth commandment in the first clause 
of Deut. v. 21, ‘Thou shalt not covet thy neigh- 
bour’s wife.’ In the other Protestant Cliurches, 
and in the Greek Church, as also in Josephus, 
Philo, and the earliest Church Fathers, the pro- 
hibitions of other gods and of image-worship are 
counted as the first and second commandments, and 
that of evil desire as one — viz. the tenth. The 
Catholic and Protestant Churches agree in making 
‘Honour thy father and thy mother’ begin the 
second table of the Decalogue ; but Delitzsch, 
Oehler, and other scholars hold that the ten com- 
mandments fall into two sets of live, the first includ- 
ing the commandments of piety to God and to those 
whom he has invested with natural authority; the 
second, the commandments of probity , or of duty 
to one’s neighbour. See Pentateuch ; Drivers 
Notes on Lessons from the Pentateuch (New York, 
1887); Stanley’s Christian Institutions, chap. xvii. 

Decameron, the great work of Boccaccio 
(q.v. ). 

Decamps, Alexandre-Gabriel, a celebrated 
French painter, was bom at Paris in 1803. A 
great portion of his childhood was spent in a lonely 
part of Picardy among the peasants, which seems 
to have given him a lifelong distaste for tlie ways 
of cultivated society. He studied in a desultory 
manner under Boucnot, Abel de Pujol, David, and 
Ingres, but he saw nature in his own way, and 
stamped the small pictures of animals which he 
then produced with his own individuality. His 
want of a thorough grounding in art, and his dis- 
inclination for systematic study, told against him, 
and prevented him from working with perfect 
ease and mastery. His effects were attained by 
repeated paintings, hnd his pictures exhibit a 
strong impasto, which be scraped with pumice- 
stone, and again retouched. In 1824 he spent the 
summer in Switzerland, antb^n 1827-28 he travelled 
in Italy and passed to the Levant, where he found 


congenial subjects, of the class that Delacroix 
afterwards treated, which greatly occupied his 
brush, and which attracted attention in the 
Salon of 1831. He aspired to treat historical and 
religious subjects : Ins 4 Defeat of the Cimbri * 
(1834) attained a great success. He was made a 
chevalier of the Legion of Honour in 1839, and 
became officer in 1851. He died at Fontainebleau 
from a hunting accident, 22d August 1860. His 
works prove him to have been a powerful colourist ; 
they are effective in composition and the distribu- 
tion of light ami shade, and show a fine apprecia- 
tion of the wilder and more picturesque aspects 
of man and nature. Since his death they nave 
realised large prices, his water-colour of 4 Children 
let out of a Turkish School ’ ( 1842) fetching 34,000 
francs in Paris in 1861. See his Life by Moreau 
(1869). 

De Candolle, Augustin Pyrame, an emi- 
nent botanist, descended from an ancient noble 
family of Provence, was born at Geneva, 4th 
February 1778, and was first drawn to the study 
of botany by the lectures of Vaueher. In 1796-97 
he studied chemistry, physics, and botany in Paris, 
where in 1797 his earliest work, on lichens, was 
published. Other works quickly followed, includ- 
ing his A stragalogia ( 1802), and his valuable Essais 
sur ies Proprietes Medicates des Plantes (1804). In 
1802 he was elected to an honorary professorship in 
the Academy of Geneva, but remained in Paris, 
and delivered Ids first botanical lectures in the 
College de France in 1804. His Flore Franmise 
appeared in four volumes in 1805; Employed by 
the government, he visited all parts of France and 
Italy in 1806-12, investigating their botany and 
agriculture. The results of his journeys are partly 
embodied in a supplement to the Flore. He was 
appointed in 1807 to a chair at Montpellier, where 
lie lived from 1810 to 1816; he then retired to 
Geneva, where a professorship of Botany was 
founded for him, and where he spent the remainder 
of his life. He died 9th September 1841. De Can- 
dolle was an industrious writer, and the fruits of 
his valuable studies in systematic botany and the 
properties and natural affinities of plants are em- 
bodied in a considerable number of works. The 
greatest of these, his Refjni Vegetabilis Systema 
Naturale (vols. i. and ii. Paris, 1818-21), was 
commenced on too grand a scale, and was con- 
tinued within more reasonable limits in the Pro- 
dromns Systematis Natural is Regni Vegetabilis (17 
vols. 1824-73, the last ten by his son and others). 
De Candolle bequeathed* his collections— including 
a herbarium of more than 70,000 species of plants — 
to his son, Alphonse De Candolle (born 1806), 
on condition of his keeping them open to the public, 
and of his carrying on the Prodromns. That son, 
himself a botanist of no mean fame, published 
several works of note, the most important being 
Geographic Botanique (2 vols. 1855) and Origin e 
des Plantes Cultivces (1883). He also edited the 
Memoir es of his father (1862). 

Decapoda* See Crab and Crustacea. 
Decapolis* See Deca. 

Deca tnr, capital of Macon county, Illinois, on 
the Sangamon River, 39 miles E. of Springfield, at 
the junction of several railways. It lias woollen, 
planing, and flour mills, and a number of smaller 
manufactories. Pop. (1880 ) 9547. 

Decatur, Stephen, American naval com-' 
mander, was bom in Sinnepuxent, Maryland, 5th 
January 1779, of French descent, and obtained 
a midshipman’s warrant in 1798. He saw some 
service against the French, and was commis- 
sioned lieutenant in the following year ; and at 
the close of the French war in 1801 he was one 
of the thirty-six officers of that rank retained in 
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the reduced strength of the navy. In the war with 
Tripoli (1801-5) lie gained great distinction; his 
brilliant achievement of boarding and burning the 
captured Philadelphia in the harbour of Tripoli, 
and then escaping under the fire “f 141 guns, 
Nelson pronounced ‘the most daring act of the 
age.* For this he received his commission as 
captain in 1804 ; in 1810 he was appointed com- 
modore. In the war with Englanu in 1812 lie 
captured the frigate Macedonian , but in 1814 he 
was obliged to surrender, after a resistance that 
cost him a fourth of his crew, to four British 
frigates. In 1815 he chastised the Algerines for 
their piracy, and compelled the dey to declare the 
American flag inviolable ; and he obtained indem- 
nities for violating treaty stipulations from the 
bey of Tunis and the pasha of Tripoli. He was 

K ’nted a navy commissioner in 1816, and was 
in a duel by Commodore James Barron, near 
Bladensburg, Maryland, 22d March 1820. 

De Caus. See Caus. 

, Decazeville, a town in the French department 
of Aveyron, 110 miles NNE. of Toulouse by rail, 
with iron and coal mines near by, and exten- 
sive blast-furnaces and ironworks employing 3000 
hands. Pop. ( 1886) 7981. 

D^ccail ( Dakshin , ‘the south’), a term ap- 
plied sometimes to the whole peninsula of Hindu- 
stan to the south of the Vimlhya Mountains, which 
separate it from the basin of the Ganges, and 
sometimes restricted to that portion of the same 
which is rather vaguely bounded on the north by 
the Nerbudda, falling into the Gulf of Cambay, 
and on the south by the Kistna or Krishna, flow- 
ing into the Bay of Bengal. Independently of this 
indefiniteness of meaning, the name, like" that of 
the Carnatic (q.v.), is rather of historical interest 
than of actual use. 

Deceased Wife’s Sister. By the laws of 
the United Kingdom, marriage with the sister of a 
deceased wife is prohibited as being incestuous. 
At one period this was the universal law of Christen- 
dom — both branches of the Christian church, the 
Eastern as well as the Western, having united 
in condemning it. The early canon law forbade 
marriages between relatives to the seventh degree 
(afterwards changed to the fourth degree by 
a council of Lateran), and declared that affinity 
must be treated in the same way as consanguinity 
(see Consanguinity). The foundation for this 
was the Mosaic law respecting the intermarrying 
of kindred, as given in Leviticus xviii. As is well 
known, however, the canon law was not at all 
times stringently enforced by the ecclesiastical 
courts, and we find that papal dispensations — 
a fruitful source of revenue to the church — 
were not uncommon at certain periods of history. 
A noted historical iustance is the case of Henry 
VIII. and Catharine of Aragon. The opinion 
of the 19th century, however, tends to run counter 
to the canon law on the subject, as adopted by 
the Reformed Churches ; and the law prohibiting 
marriages with a brother’s widow or a deceased 
wife's sister has been abrogated in every state on 
the continent of Europe, in the United States, 
and in most, if not all, the British colonies. Great 
Britain alone adheres to the old rule. 

In England, though marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister seems to have been voidable at 
common law, it was first specially prohibited by 
the ecclesiastical courts by an act passed in the 
reign of Henry VIII. (25 Henry VIII. chap. 22). 
The force of this enactment was, however, soon 
afterwards somewhat weakened by another statute 
in the same reign declaring that * all lawful persons 
may marry.’ The combined effect of both statutes 
ana common law continued to be a subject of 
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dispute among lawyers down to the passing of 
Lord Lyndhurst’s Act, 1835. The better opinion 
seems to be that down to 1835 such marriages 
were binding till they were annulled by decree 
of the ecclesiastical courts, and therefore if either 
of the parties died before decree was obtained, 
the children of the marriage were legitimate, and 
entitled to inherit. But Lord Lyndhurst's Act 
put the matte]’ on a clear footing, for it declared 
all such marriages entered into after its date to 
be ipso facto null and of no effect. And according 
to the construction which this statute has received, 
the English courts hold every marriage entered 
into with a deceased wife’s sister to be null, 
provided the parties have their domicile in England, 
although by the law of the locus contractus the 
marriage might be quite legal. It was so decided 
in the famous case of Brook v. Brook ( 1861 ), where 
two English people had gone to Altona in Germany 
to be married. 

In Scotland, by the Act 1567, chap. 14, all con- 
nections expressly prohibited by the divine law in 
the 18th chapter of Leviticus are declared incestu- 
ous, and punishable by death. The declaration of 
the Confession of Faith follows in this matter the 
canon law. According to the interpretation which 
this Act of 1567 has received from the judges ( and 
the Act 1567, chap. 15, as regards civil effects), it 
applies to marriages with a deceased wife’s sister. 
And there are not wanting instances where the 
punishment of death was inflicted for such mar- 
riages. Barbara Tannahill, in the beginning of 
the 18th century, was executed on her own judicial 
confession, for having had connection with the 
husband of her deceased sister. (See Hume on 
Crimes, vol. i. 449). According to the existing 
law of Scotland, therefore, as expressed in these 
old statutes, marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister is prohibited as incestuous, and is null for 
civil effects as well as punishable criminally. In 
punishing the offence criminally, the Scottish law 
is more stringent than the English, incest not 
being per se a crime in England. 

Organised agitation in Great Britain for the aboli- 
tion of the law respecting marriage with a deceased 
wife’s sister dates back to about the time of Lord 
Lyndhurst’s Act. The matter was first brought 
before parliament in 1841, in which year leave was 
refused by the House of Commons for the introduc- 
tion of a bill for the repeal of the law. Since then 
the subject has been brought before nearly every 
successive parliament. Its history in the House of 
Commons may be given briefly as follows : In the 
parliament of 1847 the bill was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1853 it was once read a second 
time, and once rejected on the second reading. In 
the parliament of 1857 it was twice read a second 
time. In that of 1859 it was twice thrown out. In 
that of 1866 it was rejected once. In the parlia- 
ment of 1868 the second reading was carried four 
times ; and in that of 1874 the second reading was 
negatived by a small majority. More recently the 
supporters of the measure have sought to carry it 
through the House of Lords in the first instance. 
In 1882 the bill was only thrown out by four votes 
(there being an actual majority of the lay peers), 
and in 1883 it was carried on the second reading by 
five votes, though after passing through committee 
it was thrown out on the third reading by seven 
votes. In 1884 the bill was dropped on the second 
reading in both Houses, and in 1885-86 it was 
lost in the House of Lords by a majority of twenty- 
two. 

Much controversy has arisen on the religious 
aspect of this question, and the main hindrance to 
legislation has been the opposition of the churches. 
As has been said before, the law is based upon 
the old Levitical text (Leviticus, xviii. 18), but 
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the interpretation of this text has given rise to 
diversity of opinion. The better opinion is that the 
prohibition refers only to marriage during the life- 
time of the wife ; and, in particular, this view of 
the text has been taken by the most learned Jewish 
rabbis. In the Book of Deuteronomy the Jewish 
Jaw seems to have allowed and even commanded 
the marriage of a woman with her deceased hus- 
band’s brotlier (Deut. xxv. 5), and it seems hardly 
reasonable to suppose that the one should be 
permitted and the other prohibited. 

It should be noted that there is no distinct 
reference to this subject in the New Testament, it 
being generally admitted that the words of our 
Lord, * And they twain shall l>e one flesh ’ ( Matt, 
xix. 5), in reference to husband and wife, are used 
in a metaphorical sense. 

The principal arguments (leaving out of view the 
question of scriptural authority ) adduced by those 
in favour of repealing the law are as follows : That 
•on grounds of social expediency such marriages are 
to be approved. They are desired by the poorer 
•classes generally, amongst whom they are of fre- 
quent occurrence. When a law is out of harmony 
with the manners and feelings of a people it should 
be almlished. Secondly, it would, as a rule, be a 
benefit to the children of a wife who has died when 
they are in tender years to have their maternal 
aunt taking the place of mother to them, rather 
than a stranger. Naturally she would be least 
likely to act the cruel stepmother. Thirdly, the 
present state of the law mHicts a wrong on the 
offspring of such marriages, by their being thereby 
•deprived of their rights of inheritance, and this 
more particularly in the case of poor parents who 
cannot afford to shift their domicile ( an easy matter 
for the rich ) to the Continent, or one of the colonies. 
Further, it may happen, in the present state of the 
law, that one who has been long resident and legally 
married in one of our colonies, and has returned to 
settle in Great Britain, may find his children 
bastardised. In regard to this, the late Lord 
■Cairns has observed : ‘ If a man, being domiciled in 
;a colony in which it is lawful to marry his deceased 
•wife's sister, do marry her, his marriage will l>e good 
•all the world over ; whereas if a domiciled English- 
man, merely resident in such colony, do so marry, 
his marriage will be bad everywhere.’ Finally, 
experience is in favour of such marriages, for it is 
said that in other countries where the repeal of the 
Jaw in question has taken place nothing but good 
lias resulted. 

This latter assertion is denied by t\ie upholders 
<o? the law, who further assert that by maintaining 
the law in its present state the unity of conjugal 
fife is cherished, the circle of sisterhood is enlarged, 
and the growth of domestic intimacy between allied 
families promoted, which could not be the case were 
such unions possible. Many, too, have affirmed their 
belief that by making this change in our marriage 
laws other changes of a more sweeping nature would 
be sure to follow (as in the case of Germany), and 
the sanctity of the marriage tie be thereby dis- 
turbed. But this, which is styled the thin-end-of- 
the-wedge argument, ignores the fact that prior to 
1835 such marriages were in England not uncom- 
mon, and that not more than one per cent, were set 
aside by the ecclesiastical courts. 

December, the last month of the year. In 
the old Roman calendar, before the time of Julius 
Caesar, the year began with March, and that which 
is now the twelfth was then the tenth month ; hence 
the name ( decent , * ten’). Our Saxon ancestors 
called it Mid-winter -month and Yule-month . 

Decemvirs, the ten men appointed to codify 
the law, both public and private, at Rome. Com- 
missioners were first sent to Greece to study the 


Greek statute law, and on their return (302 B.c.) 
all the magistracies were suspended, and a com- 
mission of ten patricians {decemviri legibus acri- 
bendis) appointed with consular powers to reduce 
the laws to writing. By the end of the next year 
the code w& finished, and after being ratified by 
the comitia of the centuries, was erected in the 
Forum inscribed on ten tables of wood. Next 
year the decern virate was renewed, and the result 
of their deliberations was to add two other sup- 
plemental tables, from which the whole code bore 
its official title of the laws of the Twelve Tables 
(q.v.). The president of both the decemvirates 
was the notorious Appius Claudius (q.v.). 

Deception Island, a volcanic island belong- 
ing to the South Shetland group in the Antarctic 
Ocean, directly south of Cape Horn. Amidst its 
ice-covered rocks lies a crater-lake, 5 miles in 
circumference, surrounded by hot springs. 

Deciduous Trees ( Lat. de , and cudo , 1 falling 
off’) are those which annually lose and renew their 
leaves. In cold and temperate countries the fall of 
the leaf in autumn, and the restoration of verdure 
to the woods in spring, are among the most familiar 
phenomena of nature, connecting themselves also 
very intimately with the feelings, habits, and cir- 
cumstances of mankind. The greater part of the 
trees and shrubs of temperate regions are decid- 
uous ; but within the tropics the forest retains 
always its luxuriance of foliage, except in countries 
where the dry season is extremely marked. There 
many trees lose their leaves in the dry season, and 
exhibit the same partial suspension of vegetative 
life. Trees not deciduous are called Evergreen 
(q.v.). The means of disarticulation of deciduous 
leaves is described under Leaf. 

Decimal Fractions (Lat. dcccm y ‘ten’) are 
such as have for their denominator any of the 
numbers 10, 100, 1000, &c. — i.e. any power of ten 
(see Fraction). Thus, fa Afr, are decimal 
fractions. In writing these the denominator is 
conventionally omitted, and the fractions expressed 
thus : 0*7 or *7, *23, *019. That these numbers do 
not express integers is intimated by the point to the 
left; and the denominator is always 1, with as 
many ciphers annexed as there are figures in the 
decimal. In the third example a cipher is pre- 
fixed to 19, because otherwise it would read as if it 
stood for jVV- The expression £5*647 is read, Five 
pounds and 647 -thousandths of a pound ; or, Five 
pounds, and six-tenths, four-hundredths, and seven- 
thousandths of a pound. That these two readings 
are equivalent appears from this, that ^ = flPfa 
+ + njVif = A + + tdW* It thus appears 

that the first figure of a decimal to the right of the 
point expresses tenths of the unit; the second, 
nundredtns ; the third, thousandths, &c. In this 
property lies the great advantage of decimal 
.fractions ; they form merely a continuation of the 
system of notation for integers, and undergo the 
common operations of addition, multiplication, &c. , 
exactly as integers do. To explain the principles 
which determine the position of the decimal point 
after these operations belongs to a treatise on 
arithmetic. 

The disadvantage attending decimal fractions is, 
that comparatively few fractional quantities or 
remainders can be exactly expressed by them ; in 
other words, the greater number of common frac- 
tions cannot be reduced , as it is called, to decimal 
fractions, without leaving a remainder. Common 
fractions, such as }, J, f, fa for instance, can 
be reduced to decimal fractions only by multi- 
plying the numerator and denominator of each by 
such a number as will convert the denominator 
into 10, or 100, 1000, &c. (The common process 
is merely an abridgment of this.) But that is 
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possible only where the denominator divides 10, or 
100, &c., without remainder. Thus, of the above 
denominators, 2 is contained in 10, 5 times ; 4 in 

100, 25 times; and 25 in 100, 4 times; there* 

- . 1 1x5 5 _ . r 1 1 x 25 25 

fore, 2 ~ 2 x 5 — 10 4 — 4 x 25 — 100 — 

fl q v 4 Qn 

*25; -z = fTuT = ‘36. But neither 3 nor 

25 2o x 4 100 

7 will divide It) or any power of 10 ; and therefore 
these numbers cannot -produce powers of 10 by 
multiplication. In such cases, therefore, and in 
fact in the case of any vulgar fraction (in its lowest 
terms ) ■whose denominator contains any other prime 
factor than 2 or 5, an equivalent decimal cannot be 
found. If we try to find it, the result is an infinite 
series, which is called a repeating,, recurring, or 
circulating decimal. Thus # = *6666, &c., where 
the 6 repeats for ever — i.e. $ cannot be expressed as 
a decimal. The non- terminating fesult, *666, &c. , 
is written A 

Decimal System. This name is applied to 
any system of weights, measures, money, &e. t in 
which the standard unit is divided into tenths, 
hundredths, &c., for the denominations below it, 
and multiplied by 10, 100, &c., for those above it. 
The nature of this method of division will be best 
explained by an example from the French system, 
where it has been most rigidly carried out. The 
metre ( = 39*37 English inches nearly) is the unit of 
length, and the foundation' of the whole system. 
For the higher denominations of length, the Greek 
words d6ca, hecto , kilo, and mgr in, are prefixed to 
signify multiplying by 10, 100, 1000, 10,000; so 
that lUcamMre — 10 metres, kilometre = 1000 metres, 
&c. The Latin words d(vi, rcnti , milli, on the other 
hand, are used to express division by 10, 100, &c., 
and thus furnish names for the lower denomina- 
tions ; decimetre = -jV of a mfetre, centimetre = 
of a m&tre, &c. Similarly with money ; the franc 
being the unit, a dcdmc is the tenth part of a franc ; 
and a centime , the hundredth part. 

In 1865 Belgium and Switzerland adopted the 
French decimal system of money, weights, and 
measures. Afterwards the Italian lira, the Greek 
drachm e, the Spanish peseta, and more recently the 
Roumanian lei, and the Servian dinar, were assimi- 
lated to the franc. Other countries, though retain- 
ing each its own sj>ecial unit coin, divide it into 100 
parts— viz. Germany, Austria, Russia, and the 
United States of America. The following have 
adopted the metrical system of weights and 
measures, though rejecting the franc : Germany, 
the Netherlands, Spain, Portugal, Norway, and 
Sweden. Engineers, too, have their own decimal 
systems of measurement. 

The method of decimal gradation in weights and 
measures naturally suggests itself to the arith- 
metician, on account of the language of numl>ers, 
and the Arabic notation. Practical legislators, 
however, have pronounced the number ten to l>e 
most unsuitable as a basis, especially for the pur- 
poses of * retail trade,’ In France the prices 1*25, 
4*25, 6*75, &c. are extremely common ; yet if half a 
yard of cloth, for example, is bought at 1 *25 the 
yard, the exact price cannot be paid, and the buyer 
therefore suffers. He is compelled to pay more than 
the proper value by reason of the limitations in- 
separable from the decimal system. The analogous 
price in English money is Is. 3d., which allows not 
only half a yard to l»e sold at the exact price, hut 
even a quarter of a yard. To estimate the loss 
undergone by the poorer classes in France on 
account of the imperfections inherent to their 
monetary system, the most ordinary case will 
suffice— e,g. if sugar is sold at 25 centimes a pound, 
then , any one who buys half a pound must pay 


exactly 4 per cent, more than the proper price. 
The same serious drawback is inseparable from the 
monetary system of the United States, as com- 
pared with that of Great Britain. In such a case 
as that just quoted, the poor buyer in New York is 
defrauded still more than in Paris ; whereas, in 
Edinburgh, London, or Dublin, the buyer will not 
only lose nothing by such a transaction, but can buy 
even a quarter of a pound at the proper price. 

In 1821, after an able report drawn up by John 
Quincy Adams, the United States government 
rejected the metrical system as unRuited to practical 
life. The question of adopting the French scheme 
lias also been repeatedly discussed in the House of 
Commons, but though many, in the interests of 
certain scientific pursuits and international transac- 
tions, advocated a change, there seems little prob- 
ability of uprooting our existing method, witii its 
excellent supply of binary factors, and the much 
greater ease with which it lends itself to mental 
arithmetic. Although proposed in 1795, the decimal 
system in France required repeated legislation 
before it could gain footing, and tliough it was made 
obligatory from January 1, 1840, the people still 
retain traces of the older and less arbitrary mode of 
computation, just as the shilling and sixpence still 
exist in the United States as terms of reference. 
The centesimal division of the right angle was also 
proposed at the French Revolution, but has long 
been abandoned, even in. France. It was also used 
as a basis in dividing the thermometric scale (mis- 
named cenl/grade for lurtogreule), but Fahrenheit’s 
is often preferred because there are more sub- 
divisions, and because it avoids the use of negative 
numbers. The application of the system to the 
division of time was so unworkable as scarcely to 
tolerate even a trial. There, as elsewhere, the 
duodecimal mode, as compared with the decimal) 
is vastly and incontestably superior. For the 
decimal system in numerical notation, see Nota- 
tion, Numerals; and for the system of measure- 
ments based on the metre, see MkTKK. 

Decimation, a Roman military punishment, 
whereby when a considerable body of troops com- 
mitted some grave military offence, which would 
be punished with death in an individual, the 
punishment was awarded to one-tenth q f them by 
lot, instead of to the whole number, that so the 
army might not be too much weakened. The 
practice was borrowed from the Romans by Essex 
at Dublin (1599), by the Austrians at Leipzig 
(1642), and by the French at Trfcves (1675); hut 
Blucher tried vainly to employ it against the 
mutinous Saxon battalions at Lifcge (1815). 

DecillS, a Roman emperor, ■whose name in full 
was C. Messius Quintus Trajan us Decius. He 
was Ixmi at Budalia, in Lower Pannonia, towards 
the close of the 2d century, and was sent in 249 by 
the Emperor Philippus to reduce to subordination 
the rebellious %rmy of Mirada. The soldiers pro- 
claimed him emperor against his will, and forced 
him to march u}>on Italy. Philippus encountered 
the forces of Decius near Verona, but was defeated 
and slain. Decius assumed the government of the 
empire in the end of the year 5249, but his brief 
reign was one of restless warring with the Goths, 
fighting against whom lie was killed near Abricium 
in the close of the year 251. In his reign the 
Christians were persecuted with great severity. 
At Rome, Antioch, and Jerusalem the bishops were 
massacred, the great Origen was cruelly tortured, 
and dreadful cruelties were perpetrated at Alex- 
andria. 

Deck, in ship structure, is a horizontal platform 
extending from one side of a vessel to the other, 
thereby connecting them together, and forming in 
addition a flooring to the persons above it, and a 
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covering to those below it. There are, as a rule, 
more than one deck in ships of medium size, and 
in steamers of the larger class— l>oth war and 
mercantile vessels— there are usually three, four, 
and even five decks. Modern steamships of great 
length with three or four decks have, as a rule, 
two of the decks composed of iron or steel plating 
in addition to the usual cross deck-l>eams and 
longitudinal wood planking. All decks, especially 
the upper or 4 weather * deck, have a slight * cam- 
ber ’ or * round-down * towards the sides of the ship, 
in order to dislodge water and contribute to their 
I lateral strength. The several tiers of decks are 
| supported one upon the other by solid iron pillars, 
and by the ship’s transverse bulkheads. 

Vessels are classed for various purposes, accord- 
ing to the number of their decks, as ‘single-decked,’ 

4 two-decked,’ ‘three-decked;’ ami are otherwise 
distinguished by terms such as ‘spar-decked,’ 

4 flush-decked,’ ‘awning-decked,’ according to the 
deck which is most typically characteristic. A 
spar deck is always the topmost or weather-deck, 
and stretches flush or level from stem to stern. 
Below it there is the main deck, oil which the 
heavy weights (e.g. guns in war-ships) are carried. 
Next comes the lower deck, and below it again, in 
very large ships, is the orlop deck. The space 
between the several tiers of decks is conventionally 
spoken of as 'tween or between decks. Above the 
main deck of two-decked*, or the upper of three- 
decked vessels, there are frequently partial decks 
erected ; the forecastle or top-gallant forecastle 
deck being at the fore end, the bridge or hurricane 
deck about the mid-length, and the poop or quarter 
deck at the aft end. An awning or shelter deck is 
defined by Lloyd's Register Itulcs as ‘ a light 
superstructure, fore and aft, on the main or upper 
deck proper of the vessel, intended to shelter 
passengers or cattle, or for the conveyance of 
cargo either light in its nature or limited in 
quantity.’ For deck cargoes, see Merchant 
Shipping Acts. 

Deckance Hemp. See Hibiscus. 

Decked, Karl Klaus vox der, an ill-fated 
African traveller, was bora 8th August 1833, at 
Kotzen, in the Mark of Brandenburg, passed from 
the gymnasium of LUneburg, and the cadets’ 
college at Hanover, into the Hanoverian army, 
which he left after ten years’ service ( 1 860 ) to 
follow his l»ent towards travel. On Barth’s advice 
he went to Zanzibar, and started thence on a 
journey to Lake Nyassa, which failed through the 
treachery of his Arab guide. Next year he started 
on a second and successful journey to the moun- 
tain-regions of Kilima-Njaro. In the following 
year, with O. Kersten, he climbed that mountain 
to the height of 13,780 feet. In 1863 he made an 
extensive voyage along the east coast of Africa, 
after which lie returned to Europe to plan a great 
expedition for the exploration of East African 
rivers. This journey ended in disaster, and 
Decken was murdered by a Somali on the 25th 
September. Only five Europeans and six negroes 
of his company managed to reach Zanzibar. See 
Kersten’s Von der Decken' s Bet sen in Ostafrika 
(4 vols. 1869-79). 

Decker, Sir Matthew, a political economist, 
was born at Amsterdam in 1679. He came to 
London in 1702, and having embarked in commerce, 
attained the greatest success ; received a baronetcy 
in 1716, and subsequently sat in parliament. He 
died 18th March 1749. ite published anonymously 
two pamphlets which were much discussed ; one 
(in 1743) proposed to raise all the public supplies 
from a tax upon houses ; the other, on the decline 
of Britain’s foreign trade (1744), contained many 
good arguments for free trade. 


Decker, Thomas. See Dekker. 

Declaration, in Criminal Proceedings. In 
Scotland, the statement made by the prisoner 
before the magistrate is called his declaration. It 
is the duty^of the magistrate to take this declara- 
tion immediately on the prisoner’s being brought to 
him — that is to say, if the prisoner is m his sober 
senses ; but under the Criminal Procedure ( Scot- 
land) Act, 1887, the magistrate has power to post- 
pone the examination to a time hot later than 
forty -eight hours after arrest, in order to give 
opportunity for the legal adviser of the prisoner 
to appear. Before the examination the prisoner 
is entitled to have a private interview with his 
legal adviser, who may be present during the 
examination. The magistrate must previously 
inform the prisoner that it is entirely at his own 
option to declare or not, but that if he chooses to 
declare, the declaration may be used in evidence 
against him on his trial. In practice the examina- 
tion is generally conducted by the procurator-fiscal. 
The declaration ought to contain the name, age, 
and designation of the prisoner, the parish and 
county in which the crime is said to have been 
committed, and all similar particulars. When 
completed it must be read over to the prisoner, 
who, if he is able to write, signs every page of it 
along with the magistrate. If he cannot or will 
not write, the magistrate signs it in his stead. 
There must, moreover, be two witnesses present, 
who shall sign the declaration, and who, if 
necessary, can speak to the manner in which it 
was taken. If the prisoner does not understand 
English, a sworn interpreter must be employed. 
The declaration cannot be produced as evidence if 
the magistrate has delegated the duty of taking it 
to his clerk, or to any one not a magistrate. 

In the United States, when a person is arrested 
for a felony, the magistrate before whom he is 
brought takes the statement of the accused prior 
to tlie commitment if he desires to make one. 
The magistrate must act in person, and the 
prisoner must understand that he may or may not 
make the statement, and that it may be used 
against him upon his trial. If he cannot write, or 
refuses to write, the magistrate must not write 
his name for him ; if he signs it he must first have 
the opportunity of reading it himself, but may 
waive his right to read it and ask the magistrate 
to read it to him. The magistrate may ask 
questions to bring out the facts. The mode of 
taking the statement or declaration is in general 
regulated by statute, and may form a part of the 
preliminary examination. If taken according to 
the prescribed forms of law, and as a spontaneous, 
admission of guilt, it is termed a judicial confessiou 
upon which an indictment may be found. 

Declaration* in Common Law, was the plead- 
ing in which the plaintiff' in an action at law sets 
forth his case against the defendant. Since the 
Judicature Act of 1875, the Statement of Claim 
(q.v.) takes the place both of it and of the former 
Bill in Chancery (see Bill). In the United States 
the declaration still retains many of the features 
of the English common-law declaration, but this 
form is gradually falling into disuse in obedience 
to the modern tendency to simplify judicial pro- 
ceedings. Many of the states having adopted one 
form of civil action, the courts of law have simplifled 
the common-law declaration and adapted it to this 
form of action. The declaration substituted must 
be entitled of the court, term, and number, the 
venue laid, the names of the parties, and the faets 
necessary to show jurisdiction stated. This is 
followed by a concise statement in narrative form 
of the entire cause of action showing the right of 
plaintiff to recover. 
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Declaration, in lieu of an oath. See Affir- 
mation, Oath. In the United States, the form 
of an oath is immaterial, provided it he such as 
the witness believes is binding upon his conscience. 
It is essential that the oath, declaration, or affir- 
mation be administered in a manner ^escribed by 
law. Mere technical variations do not affect the 
validity of an oath, and verbal deviations are im- 
material. Perjury may he committed although the 
person was improperly sworn. No person will l>e 
permitted to malce a t declaration or affirmation 
unless he has conscientious scruples against swear- 
ing or taking an oath. Declaration in lieu of 
an oath or affirmation is becoming very general 
throughout the United States. 

Declaration, Dying. The rule that second- 
ary or hearsay evidence is inadmissible suffers an 
exception, both in England and Scotland, in the 
case of a declaration made by a person convinced 
of his impending death, and who does not survive 
the trial of the accused. In cases of murder, the 
dying declaration of the victim as to the circum- 
stances of the crime is always admitted as evidence 
on the trial of the prisoner, provided that it was 
deliberately emittecf while the deceased was in 
possession of his faculties, and that it is proved by 
credible witnesses. In Scotland, the dying declara- 
tion of a witness is admissible even though he is 
not himself conscious of the danger of death, and 
in the United States a declaration is frequently 
admitted, both in civil and in criminal cases, as 
primary evidence, without regard to the immediate 
apprehensions of death. In the same country, 
declarations are also admitted as secondary 
evidence under circumstances in which the declar- 
ant is either actually or presumed to be dead. The 
principle under which the dying declaration is 
admitted is that the awful situation of the dying 
person is as powerful over his conscience as the 
obligation of an oath, ami does away with all motive 
to disguise the truth. Accordingly the person 
against whom a dying declaration is put in evidence 
may be allowed to show that the deceased was not 
of such a character as to feel the religious obliga- 
tion of his situation. A dying declaration may be 
adduced for as well as against a person accused of 
crime; and there are cases on record in which 
persons charged with murder have been success- 
fully exculpated by this kind of evidence. 
Declaration of Rights. See Rights. 

Declar ator, a form of action in Scotland. 
See Action. 

Declension, a grammatical term applied by 
the ancient grammarians to the system of modi- 
fications called cases , which in many languages 
nouns, pronouns, and adjectives undergo to indi- 
cate the various relations in which they stand to 
other words. The word Case means ‘ falling ; * De- 
clension, a ‘ sloping down ; ’ and were applied because 
that form of a noun used as the subject of a sen- 
tence was supposed to be represented by an upright 
line, and the other forms by lines falling or sloping 
off from this upright line at different angles. Hence 
a collection of the various forms which a noun 
might assume formed the declension or sloping 
down of the noun. The English language has no 
proper declensions at all, having no cases but the 
genitive, and some traces of a dative, while it has 
no genders save in the pronouns of the third person. 
The Sanskrit language again had eight cases ; Latin, 
six ; and Greek, five. Groups of nouns forming 
their case-endings in the same way are called de- 
clensions. Thus Latin nouns are said to be divided 
into five declensions. The Latin cases are the 
Nominative, which names the subject or actor ; the 
Genitive, expressing the source whence something 
proceeds, or to which it belongs ; the Dative, that 


to which something is given, or for which it is done; 
the Accusative, the object towarls which an action 
is directed ; the Vocative, the persejn addressed or 
called ; and the Ablative, that from which some- 
thing is taken. The Greek has no Ablative case, 
while the two additional cases of Sanskrit are an 
Instrumental case, and a Locative case. In time 
case-endings become rubbed off, and prepositions 
are used iii their stead, thus French anil Italian 
have lost all the Latin cases of nouns and adjec- 
tives. Languages of the agglutinating order have, 
in general, a great abundance of cases. Thus 


in general, a great abundance of cases. Thus 
Finnish nouns have fifteen cases ; and in Magyar 
as many as twenty cases may be reckoned. See 
( 1 ramm ar and Philology. 

Declination. If a great circle be drawn 
through the pole of the heavens and any star, 
the declination of the star is the portion of the 
circle intercepted between the star and the equator 
( see Pole ). The place of a point in the heavens is 
determined by its right ascension anil declination , 
just as a point in the earth’s surface is determined 
by its latitude and longitude. 

Declination Needle, or Declinometer. 
The magnetic meridian passing through any place 
on the earth’s surface is a vertical plane whose 
direction is that in which a magnetic needle, free 
to move about a vertical axis, comes to rest under 
the influence of the earth’s magnetic force. In 
general, the magnetic and geographical (or astro- 
nomical ) meridians are not coincident ; the angle 
between is termed the magnetic declination, or 
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( in nautical phraseology ) the variation. It is east 
or west, according as the magnetic is east or west 
of the geographical meridian. Any apparatus for 
the measurement of this angle is termed a declin- 
ometer, and consists essentially of a means of ascer- 
taining the two necessary eleinents — viz. the direc- 
tions, at the place of observation, of the two 
meridians. Tlie accompanying figure represents 
one. such instrument, tne "declination needle or 
comi>as8. Upon a tripod, provided with levelling 
screws, stands the pillar P, to which is fixed the 
graduated circle CC. The compass- box B, with the 
attached vernier V, moves on the azimuthal circle 
by means of a pivot on the pillar P. Two uprights, 
U,U, are fixed to the side of the compass- box, on 
the tops of which rests the axis of the telescope T. 
A graduated arc, A, is fixed to the bottom of one of 
the uprights, and the angle of elevation of the 
telescope is marked by the vernier on the arm E, 
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attached to the axis of the telescope, on which is 
hung the level L, for adjusting the instrument 
previous to making an observation. Inside the 
compass-box is another graduated circle F, the line 
joining the zero-points of which is parallel to the 
axis of the telescope. The compass-box and tele- 
scope thus move round together on an axis passing 
through the centre of the azimuthal circle. When 
an observation is made, the instrument is first of 
all levelled, and the telescope directed to a star 
which is either on the astronomical meridian or 
whose position with respect to it is known. The 
reading of the inner circle then gives the declina- 
tion at once, in the former case : if the latter — i.e. 
if the star he not on the meridian, the reading of 
the inner circle has to be corrected by adding or 
subtracting, as the case may be, the position of 
the star in azimuth, in order to give the declina- 
tion. In order to obviate error due to the non- 
coincidence of the magnetic and geometric axes of 
the needle, a second reading is taken with the face 
of the needle reversed ; the mean of the two read- 
ings is taken as the true declination. 

It is found, however, that this instrument only 
gives results approximately correct, and lias in 
consequence been superseded in observatories and 
magnetic surveys by a form of the unifilar magnet- 
ometer. For an account of the determination of 
declination by this latter instrument, see MAGNET- 
OMETER. Details as to the value and secular change 
of the declination at different places on the earth’s 
surface will be found under Magnetism. 

Decoction, the term applied in pharmacy to 
the solution procured by boiling an organic sub- 
stance with water. 

Decoloriin'etCIV an instrument for determin- 
ing the power of portions of bone-black or animal 
charcoal to abstract colouring matter. See Char- 
coal. 

Decomposition is the rather comprehensive 
term applied to the breaking up of complex sub- 
stances, or substances of delicate stability, into 
others which are less complex or more stable. 
Such breaking up is very familiar in many chemical 
changes, and may result from increase or tempera- 
ture, the action of light, the action of ferments and 
micro-organisms, and so on. The ordinary process 
of alcoholic fermentation is a good example of 
decomposition, which takes place in the presence 
of, and is dei»endent upon, the life and growth of 
yeast in the saccharine solution. Similarly the 
oxidation of nitrogenous organic matters with 
formation of nitrates, if not dependent upon, is 
greatly accelerated by the presence of a micro- 
organism. 

The term decomposition is constantly applied in 
chemistry to the changes which compounds undergo 
in the most varied circumstances when subjected 
to change of conditions. See also Chemistry, 
Fermentation, Putrefaction. 

Decomposition of Forces. See Composi- 
tion. 

Decorated Style of Gothic Architecture. 
This style prevailed in England during the reigns 
of the first three Edwards, or from towards the 
close of the 13th till near the end of the 14tb 
century. Under Gothic Architecture it will be 
shown bow the pointed style progressed, and was 
naturally and logically developed in all its elements, 
constructional as well as decorative, until skill 
hi execution exceeded originality in design, after 
which the art gradually deteriorated. The Decor- 
ated or second pointed style occupies the position 
in which these two elements were in full accord and 
eonipletest development. Hence this is invariably 
considered the perfect period of Gothic Architecture. 
In the Decorated style the simple forms of the 


early pointed l>ecame more complex. The simple 
roll is divided into two parts, the mouldings are 
more numerous and refined, and they are beauti- 
fully grouped and proportioned. The pillars con- 
sist similarly of clustered shafts or mouldings 
arranged colnmonly on a lozenge plan ( fig. 1 ). The 
caps are usually carved in imitation of natural 
foliage, and partake of the character of wreaths 
growing round the caps, instead of springing from 
the neck-mouhling as in the preceding style (fig. 
2). The buttresses are encircled with niches and 



Fig. 1.— Column, Col- Fig. 2. — Decorated Capital, 
legiate Church, Man- York Cathedral. 

Chester, 14th century. 

canopies, and the latter are more elaborately 
decorated than formerly. The drip-mouldings over 
doors, windows, niches, &c. are crocheted and 
formed into an ogee curve at the top, and 
finished with a fimal — in short, every detail is 
elaliorated and richly decorated. But tiiis develop- 
ment is most prominently marked in the tracery of 
the windows. In the first pointed style this feature 
is of the simplest character ; but in the Decorated 
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Fig. 3.— Niche, Wal- Fig. 4.— Window, Broughton, 


pole St Andrews, 
Norfolk, 14th cen- 
tury. 


Oxfordshire, 1300. 


it becomes fully developed, and forms the most 
prominent characteristic of the style. At first 
the tracery consists of geometric figures, such as 
circles, trefoils, &c. ; hut in the later examples it 
develops into flowing lines, which in France passed 
into the ‘Flamboyant’ (q.v.). This development 
of the tracery led to the enlargement of the 
windows, in order to afford space for. its exhibi- 
tion. Large circular windows, filled witli tracery, 
were also introduced (see Window). The early 
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ornaments became refined, as, for instance, the dog- 
tooth was enriched into a four-leaved flower, and 
the ball-flower is also of frequent use. Segmental 
arches and square lintels are occasionally employed. 
In the beginning of the 15th century i/he Decorated 
gradually passed into the Perpendicular style. 

Decoration Day, in the United States, is 
the 30th of May, on which day the graves of 
soldiers are visited, and flowers deposited thereon 
by surviving comrades. 

Decorations* See Orders, Medal. 
Decort, Frans, a Flemish lyrical poet, born at 
Antwerp, 21st June 1834. At first he was engaged 
in trade, later he edited newspapers, was secre- 
tary to a steamship company, and became in 1861 
secretary to the general auditor in the Cour 
Militaire at Brussels, where he died, 18th January 
1878. Decort’s poetry deals mainly with the 
simple joys and sorrows of the family hearth, but 
it aoes not lack passion and power. For sqme 
years he issued at Antwerp a very popular alma- 
nac, Jan en Allcman . Various collections of his 
oems were Licderen (2 vols. 1857-59), Zingzang 
1866), and Liederen (1868). In 1862 he published 
a fine Flemish translation of some of Burns’s songs. 
Decoy. See Wild fowl. 

Decoying of Children. See Abduction, 
Kidnapping. 

Decree, or, as it is frequently called in Scot- 
land, a Decreet, is a final judgment of a court, 
whereby the question at issue is set at rest. In 
England, it used to be commonly applied to the 
final judgments of courts of equity. For a decree 
nisi , see Divorce. Decree in absence , in Scotland, 
is equivalent to a judgment by default in a common- 
law court. 

In the United States, a decree is the order or 
judgment of a court of equity, admiralty, or a 
common-law court with equity powers. It may 
be either final or interlocutory, and is conclusive 
if all parties in interest have been served with 
proper notice. It cannot be set aside by an act 
of congress or the state legislature. By the 
United States Constitution, the decrees of a com- 
petent court having full jurisdiction in one state 
are equally binding in every other state, and must 
be received in evidence in all the courts of the 
United States. 

Decree, in Theology. See Predestination. 
Decrepitation is the term applied to the 
crackling sound heard when a substance like 
common salt is thrown upon a lire. A series of 
minute explosions occur, owing to the water 
between the plates of the crystalline particles 
becoming expanded by the heat, and ultimately 
bursting them. 

Decrescent, a heraldic term by which the 
wane of the moon is indicated. A moon decrescent 
is a half-moon with her horns turned to the 
(heraldic) sinister — i.e. the right of the spectator. 

Decretals, collections of the Canon Law 
(q.v.). 

Dedication. See Book, Patron. 
Deduction, in Logic, as opposed to Induction 
(q.v.), is the method ot reasoning from generals to 
particulars, as the latter is from particulars to 
generals. Induction is the mode by which all the 
materials of knowledge are brought to the mind and 
analysed; Deduction , the process by which the 
knowledge thus acquired is utilised, and by which 
new and more complicated inductions are rendered 
possible. Thus every step in a deduction is also an 
induction. See Induction and Syllogism. 

Dee, a Welsh and English river, issuing from 
Bala Lake, in Merionethshire, and flowing NE., 


N., and NW. to the Irish Sea. Near Trevor it is 
crossed by .the Ellesmere Canal, on an aqueduct 
1007 feet long and 120 high; and also ny the 
stone viaduct of the Chester and Shrewsbury Rail- 
way, of 19 arches, each 90 feet span and 150 1 
high. Below Trevor it winds first south-east, and 
then north-east and north to Chester, which city it 
nearly encircles. At Chester (q.v.) it is 100 yards 
broad, and thence runs alongside marshes in an 
artificial tidal canal 7 miles long, which should 
admit ships of 600 tons, but which in the autumn, 
of 1888 was reported to be rapidly silting up.. 
Near Connah’s Quay, between Chester and Flint, 
where its width is 160 yards, it is crossed by the 
great railway swing-bridge, whose first cylinder 
was laid by Mr Gladstone on 16th August 1887. 
The Dee ends in the Irish Sea, in a tidal estuary 13 
miles long and 3 to 6 broad, and forming at high- 
water a noble arm of the sea ; but at low- water a 
dreary waste of sand and ooze ( Kingsley’s ‘ sands 
of Dee*), with the river flowing through it in a 
narrow stream. Its whole course is 90 miles long, 
and its chief tributaries are the Treveryn, Alwen,. 
Ceirog, Clyweddog, and Alyn. Canals connect 
the Dee with the rivers of central England. The 
ancient Britons held its waters sacred ; Milton: 
speaks of its 4 wizard stream,* and Spenser of the 

Doe, which Britons long ygone 
Did call divine, that doth by Chester tend. 

Dee ? a beautiful river of Aberdeen and Kincar- 
dine shires, rising at an altitude of 4060 feet among 
the Cairngorm Mountains, and running 87 miles 
eastward, till it enters the German Ocean at Aber- 
deen, where in 1870-72 a mile of its channel was 
diverted for harbour improvements. It makes a 
descent of 2084 feet during the first 2j miles of its 
course ; at the Linn of Dee, 18 miles lower down, 
tumbles through a chasm 300 yards long, and at one 
point scarcely 4 feet wide; thereafter flows by 
Castleton of Braemar, Balmoral Castle, and Baf- 
later ; since 1864 has supplied Aberdeen with water ; 
and is still a good salmon river, though not what 
it once was. — The Kirkcudbrightshire Dee issues 
from Loch Dee ( 750 feet above sea-level ), and flows 
38 miles south-eastward and southward, ipast 
Threave Castle and Kirkcudbright, to Kirkcud- 
bright Bay. Midway it is joined by the Water of 
Ken, 28 miles long, a stream of greater volume than 
its own. It, too, affords fine fishing. 

Dee, Dr John, alchemist, was born in London,. 
13th July 1527, and educated there and at Chelms- 
ford, till in 1542 he was sent to St John’s College,. 
Cambridge, where for three years he studied 
eighteen hours a day. One of the original fellows 
of Trinity (1546), he earned the reputation of a 
sorcerer by his mechanical beetle in a representation 
of Aristophanes’ Peace , and next year he fetched 
from the Low Countries sundry astronomical instru- 
ments. This was the first of many foreign visits — 
to Louvain and Paris ( 1548-51 ), where he lectured, 
on Euclid, to Venice and Presburg in Hungary 
(1563), to Lorraine (1571), to Frankfort-on-Oder 
(1578), to Bohemia (1583-89), and even, it is said, 
to St Helena. He was imprisoned under Queen 
Mary on suspicion of compassing her death by 
magic (1555); but Edward VI. had conferred two- 
church livings on him, and Elizabeth showed him 
considerable favour, twice visiting him at his Mort- 
lake home, and in 1595 making him warden of 
Manchester College. He was constantly in diffi- 
culties, though he claimed to have found in the 
ruins of Glastonbury a quantity of the Elixir, one 
grain of which transmuted into gold a piece of a 
warming-pan. Indeed, he appears to have been as 
much dupe as deceiver, the dupe of his own assist- 
ant, Edward Kelly, during 1582-89. This knave, 
who had lost both ears in the pillory, professed to 
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confer with angels hy means of Dee’s magic crystal 
(see Crystallomancy), and talked him into con- 
senting to a community of wives. In 1604 Dee 
petitioned Jam£s I. to let him clear himself by 
public trial of the slander that he was a ‘ caller of 
divels,’ but half a year later he was back at his in- 
vocations. He died wretchedly poor, in I)eceml>er 
1608, and was buried in Mortlake church. ‘A 
mighty good man he was,’ by Aubrey’s showing, 
4 a great peace-maker, a very handsome man, with 
fair, clear, sanguine complexion, and a long beard as 
white as milke.’ His eldest son, Arthur (1579- 
1651), was likewise an alchemist, a friend of Sir 
Thomas Browne. Of Dr Dee’s seventy- nine works, 
only thirteen have ever been printed : the rest are 
in MS. at Oxford, Cambridge, and the British 
Museum. They deal with logic, mathematics, 
astrology, alchemy, navigation, geography, the 
4 Kosie Crucian Secrets,’ and the reformation of the 
calendar (1583), in which at least he was much in 
advance of his countrymen. See his Private Diary , 
edited hy J. O. Halhwell (Halliwell-Phillipps) for 
the Camden Society (1842), and a thirteen- page 
article in Cooper’s Athence Cantab rig lenses ( vol. li. 
1861). 

Deed, Execution of, the performance of the 
ceremonies required by law in order to make a 
deed binding and effectual. These ceremonies in 
England consist in signing, sealing, and delivering. 
Signing is usual in practice, but it is open to doubt 
whether it is strictly necessary in law. When a 
party, from any cause, is unable to write, it is 
usual for him to place his mark in the place of 
signature. But a mark is unnecessary, ana signa- 
ture by another, at request of the party, is enough. 
Sealing is the most ancient form of authentication 
of deeds, and comes from the Norman usage. A 
seal is absolutely essential to the validity of an 
English deed, but any species of seal is sufficient, 
and in practice a common wafer is usually affixed. 
Delivery is the third requisite. Delivery may l>e 
made either to the grantee or to another pel-son for 
him. In the former case, the deed becomes abso- 
lute ; in the latter, it is called an Escrow , and does 
not yet acquire its full effect. Witnesses are not 
absolutely required to a deed in England, but in 
practice it is iisual that one witness sliould attest. 
Before execution, a deed must be* read, if required, 
by a party to it ; and if not read, it is void as to the 
party requesting. A will (except that of a soldier 
or sailor in active service) must be in writing, and 
signed hy the testator or by some other person in 
his presence and by his direction ; and two wit- 
nesses must attest tlie signature. 

In Scotland, sealing was once essential, but has 
long fallen into disuse. A deed is now probative 
on the face of it (i.e. is received as the authentic 
act of its grantor) if it is signed by the grantor on 
each sheet, and attested by two witnesses who are 
either designated in the deed itself, or in a designa- 
tion added to their subscriptions before the deed is 
recorded or founded on in court. In case the maker 
of the deed cannot write, the deed is validly 
executed by one notary public or justice of the 
peace signing it for him in his presence and by his 
authority, and reading it over to him, all in the 
presence of two witnesses. A parish minister may 
act in his own parish as notary for signing a will. 
Holograph deeds — i.e. deeds written throughout in 
the handwriting of the grantor, are exempted from 
the rules as to execution ; as also, out of favour to 
trade, are mercantile writings, such as Bills of 
Exchange. 

In the United States, the formalities required for 
the transfer of real estate are governed by local 
laws. Generally throughout the states, signing, 
sealing, attestation, acknowledgment, and delivery 
are the essential requisites of a valid deed of con- 


veyance. The usual form of attestation being 
‘signed, sealed, acknowledged, and delivered in the 
presence of us witnesses,’ tlien follow the names of 
the subscribing witnesses. The grantor must him- 
self sign the deed, or if it is signed by his agent he 
must adopt the signature as his own in the presence 
of the subscribing witnesses and the commissioner 
or other qualified officer. In the United States, 
a ‘deed,’ technically speaking, is an instrument 
under seal ; hence a seal, although a mere formality, 
is essential, except in those states in which 
seals have been abolished by statute — Alabama, 
Louisiana, Texas, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
and Iowa. Neither wax nor wafer is necessary 
for a seal, although a wafer is generally used. A 
scroll with a pen inclosing the letters ‘L.S.’ is a 
seal within the meaning of the law, if it is the 
intention of the party appending it to adopt it as 
his seal, and by its use a specialty is created, the 
same as by the use of wax or wafer. It is not 
necessary to refer to the fact of sealing in the 
attestation clause. The number of witnesses re- 
quired is governed by statutes in most of the states. 
Generally two are required, but in some of the 
states only one witness is necessary if the grantor 
can read ; and it is believed that in any state a 
deed otherwise properly executed with but one 
subscribing witness would be good as between the 
parties themselves. It has also been held that 
independent of any statute, a deed signed, sealed, 
and delivered, without being acknowledged or 
recorded, is valid as between the parties and 
their privies, but the provisions of a local statute 
as to the execution of a deed must lie strictly 
followed, or the deed is inoperative. Delivery, 
although essential to the execution of a deed, 
need not be formally made in the presence of 
witnesses, but may lie a matter of circumstance. 
A deed takes effect from the date of actual de- 
livery, or the date of record. Everywhere in the 
United States it is the law that deeds of convey- 
ance must be recorded either in the proper office of 
the county in which the land lies — or if the convey- 
ance be by grant or letters patent from the state or 
United States, the record must be made in the land 
office of the state or United States. The recording 
of a deed has the force of seisin and possession 
under the English law. Any estate less than a 
fee may be conveyed by deed with single acknow- 
ledgment, but if the estate sought to be conveyed 
is a fee, the husband and wife must join in the 
deed and acknowledge it separately. Deeds 
of conveyance of lands sold at judicial sale, 
or for taxes for several successive years and un- 
redeemed made by the sheriff of the county, and 
deeds made in pursuance of a decree of court by 
the officer appointed for that purpose, are as 
effectual as if made by the grantor and his heirs, 
and must be executed with the same formalities 
and recorded within fifteen days; neither is it 
necessary to set forth in the deed as a part of the 
title the proceedings which culminate in the decree 
of sale. Federal decisions as to the formalities 
necessary to the execution of a deed are apparently 
conflicting. This arises from the application of the 
principle that land or property must ne governed by 
the law of the place in which it is situated, and the 
lack of uniformity of state laws upon this subject. 
The United States laws are applicable only to 
lands belonging to the United States and those 
located witliin the territories. See also Con- 
veyancing, Contract, Charter, Title-deeds, 
Will, Erasure, Registration, &c. 

Deemster is the title of the two chief judges 
in the Isle of Man (q.v.). In Scotland, Dempster 
or Doomster was the name of an officer formerly 
attached to the High Court of Justiciary in Scot- 
land, who pronounced the doom or sentence on 
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. condemned persons. The office was held along with 
that of executioner. See Scott’s notes to Old 
Mortality and Heart of Midlothian, 


Deep-sea Exploration* See Challenger 
Expedition, and Sea. • 

Deer ( Cervidcc ), a large family in the ruminant 
section of even-toed Ungulates. Though doubt- 
less of common ancestry, the antlered ruminants 
or deer are definitely, though not very readily, 
separated from the other great family of horned 
ruminants or cattle. The common characters of 
Cervidie and Bovidie will be noted under the title 
Ruminant (q.v.); only the chief peculiarities of 
the Cervida? need here be noticed. 

General Characters. — If appendages are present 
on the head, they are true bony outgrowths, famil- 
iarly known as antlers. Except in one genus, they 
are confined to the males. There are two open- 
ings to the duct of the lachrymal gland, situated 
on or inside the orbit. A large cavity in front of 
the orbit cuts off the lachrymal bone from articula- 
tion with the nasals. m The first molar tooth is short- 
crowned. There are usually upper canine teeth in 
both sexes, and these are often large in the males. 
In addition to the functional third and fourth digits, 
the second and fifth are very generally represented. 
The placenta has few cotyledons or villous patches. 
Except in Australia and Africa, the Cervidm are 
distributed over the globe, usually living in pairs or 
herds in wooded and grassy regions, and reeding 
upon herbage. About 100 living and extinct species 
are known. 

Genera. — Dr J. E. Cl ray classified the Cervidie 
into two moups, according to the position of a hair- 
tuft on the lower part of the hind-leg. Professor 
Garrod has divided them according to features in 
the skull ; Sir V. Brooke has classified them accord- 
ing to the state of the limbs. In their general out- 
lines the three classifications agree ; that of Brooke 
is here followed. 

A. Upper ends of the second and fifth metacarpals 
remain— -Plesiometacarpi — e.g. Cervus. B. Lower 
ends of the metacarpals remain — Telemetacarpi ; 
within which the three genera Alces, Hydropotes, 
and Capreolus are separated by other characters 
from a more definite section, including Cariacus, 
Pudua, and Rangifer. 

Important Forms . — As many of the important 
deer will be separately discussed under their com- 
mon names, a list of the distinctive types is all that 
is here necessary. A. Ccrvulus nutntjac, from 
British India and the Malayan region, with large 
canines in the males (see Muntjac) ; Elaphodus, 
with very small unbranched antlers ; Rusa, a sub- 
genus of Cervus, from the Indian region, including 
some of the largest and smallest species — e.g. C. 
aristotelis , C. equina s ; Rucervus, another Indian 
sub-genus, with forms of small stature — e.g. C. 
schomburgki ; Elaphurus, Axis (q.v. ), Pseuuaxis, 
other sub-genera of Cervus ; the genus Cervus, in 
the restricted sense, large deer in Palaarctic and 
Nearctic regions, including the Red Deer (q.v.), 
or Cervus elaphus, in Britain, Continental Europe, 
Algeria, Asia Minor, and the Caucasus, and C. 
canadensis , in North America ; Dama, another 
sub-genus, including forms of medium size, from 
south-western Pakearctic regions — e.g. the Fallow- 
deer (q.v.), semi-domesticated in European parks. 
B. (1) The northern genus Alces, including the 
Elk (q.v.), of large size, with great antlers ; the 
Water-deer (q.v.), or Hydropotes , without antlers 
in either sex; the genus Capreolus, including 
the small Roe-deer (q.v.) ( Capreolus caprcca), in 
Britain, Europe, North Palestine, &c. (2) The 
genus Cariacus, in its strict usage, including the 
Virginian Deer of the United States ( C. virgin t- 
anus) and the Mexican Deer ( C. Mtxicanus) ; the 


sub-genera of Cariacus — Bla&tncerus, Furcifer, 
Coassus, from South America; Pudua, from the 
Chilian Andes; and the Reindeer fq.v.), or Ran- 
gifer, with antlers in both sexes. 

Antlers . — Antlers are usually present in the male 
deer, though absent in both sexes in Hydropotes, 
and present in l>oth in the reindeer. Their nature 
as true bony outgrowths, their early covering with 
sensitive vascular skin or velvet, the drying of this 
to leave the horn a hard and insensitive weapon, 
the basal constriction and detachment, and the 
regrowth in the following year, have been already 
referred to in the article Antler (q.v.). The 
different parts receive technical nameB, but it is 
only necessary to note the permanent * pedicle * or 
stalk from which the regrowth starts, the main stem 
or ‘ beam,’ the branches, * tines,’ or 1 snags,’ and the 
not infrequent flattened or ‘ palmate ’ form. Antlers 


are of special importance as weapons used by the 
males in fighting for the possession of the females, 
and have doubtless been perfected by Sexual Selec- 
tion ( q. v. ). They are also of interest in the parallel 
they illustrate between the life-history of the indi- 


males in fighting 1 
and have doubtles 


they illustrate between the life-history of the indi- 
vidual and the evolution of the race. The figure 
given of antlers at successive years in a stag’s life 



will also suit for the evolution of antlers in succes- 
sive historic periods. Young deer develop in the 
first year small simple antlers, and the branches are 
added on the annual regrowths. So the earliest 
( Lower Miocene ) deer had no antlers, the Middle 
Miocene species had simple, at most two-branclied 
processes, tp* in the second year of life, while in 
the Upper Miocene three branches occur; and in 
Pliocene and Pleistocene the modern luxuriance 
gradually appears. Sir V. Brooke gives full details 
( 1 ) of the gradual evolution of antlers from very 
simple to conudex forms, tracing the history from 
the earliest Dremotherinm onwards; (2) of their 
constant tendency to vary, as is well known in the 
semi-domesticatecl species; (3) of ‘variation ex- 
tending far enough to induce the partial atrophy 
of one part of the antler to compensate for the 
extra development of some other part;’ (4) of the 
transmission and establishing of such variations 
by heredity. A great part of the theory of evolu- 
tion can be beautifully read from antlers alone. 

Economic Importance . — The flesh, skin, and 
antlers of deer are important articles of human 
I usage. The animals do considerable injury to 
crops, and eat the leaves, twigs, and bark of trees. 
They also damage forest trees by rubbing their 
antlers against the trunks and branches. See 
references above, and Sir Y. Brooke in Froc. Zool . 
Hoc. London (1878). 

Deer, Old, a village of Buchan, Aberdeen- 
shire, 36 miles N. of Aberdeen. Here, about 580 
A.D., St Columba (q.v.) and Drostan, his nephew, 
established a monastery, which William Comyn, 
Earl of Buchan, refounded about 1219 for Cistercian 
monks. Little remains of the monastic buildings $ 
but in 1715 a Latin MS., a small octavo of 86 

B , which had belonged to the monks of Deer, 
its way to the Cambridge University Library, 
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though not until 1860 was the attention of scholars 
directed to its great importance by Mr Bradshaw, 
the librarian.' It contains St John’s and parts of 
the other three gospels (in mainly the Vulgate 
version of St Jerome), the A]>ostles’ Creed, and a 
fragment of an office for the visitation of the sick, 
with a Gaelic rubric. On the blank leaves of the 
MS., in the handwriting of the early part of the 
12th century, are several Gaelic entries relating 
to the endowments of the Colnmban monastery. 
These notes are of the highest interest as the 
oldest Specimens of Scottish Gaelic, and only less 
interesting is the Gaelic ornamentation enriching 
the MS. See Dr John Stuart’s edition of the Book 
of Deer (Spalding Club, 1869), and Dr Joseph 
Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian Times 
(1881). 

Deer-forests, tracts of country devoted to 
the red deer or fallow deer, either for sport- 
ing or for breeding purposes. The requisites of a 
Scotch deer-forest are a great extent of quiet 
ground, high mountain tons and corries, plenty of 
moorland and pasture. There is now little wood 
in Scotch deer-forests, and almost all other game, 
and cattle and sheep, must be excluded. One- 
tenth of the heather in a deer-forest should be 
burned every year, the heather living ten or twelve 
years ; and in each forest a sanctuary should be 
provided. The forest of Mar is 80,000 acres in 
extent; Blackmount, 70,800; Reay, 64,600; then 
come fourteen of from 51,000 to 30,000; whilst 
the rest are smaller, some as low as 10,000 acres. 
The requisites of an English deer-park, on the 
other hand, are wood, lawn, with sufficient under- 
wood, rough grass and bracken, in an inclosed 
and undulating country of rich soil. In Scot- 
land, deer-stalking has largely increased during 
the 19th century. In 1812 tliere were only five 
forests; in 1888 there were 111. In England," since 
1750, when fox-hunting superseded deer-hunting, 
deer are kept chiefly for breeding and ornament, 
being sometimes fed m stalls. There are, however, 
several packs of staghounds which hunt the red deer 
— e.g. in the high ground of Somerset and Devon. 
Before the civil war there were 700 parks in Eng- 
land ; now only 300, of which only 30 have red deer. 
Among the great Scotch forests may be noted : in 
Aberdeenshire^ Ballochlmie, Mar, Glen Tanner, Glen 
Muick ; in I firemens- shire, Abernethy and Glen- 
more, Rothiemurchus, Ben Alder, Gaick and 
Kuthven, Glen Feshie, (Ben Strath Farrar, Guis- 
achan, Invermarkie; in Argyllshire, Blackmount; 
in Perthsh ire , A thole, Fealar, Glen Bruar, Glen 
Artney, Rannoch ; in Ross-shirc , Dundonnell, 
Strathconan, Torridon, Kintail, Applecross, Wyvis, 
Diebidalc, Kinlochcwe, Morsgail, Kildermorie, 
Glen Carron, Park ; in S nth erlan dshirc, Dunrobin, 
Glendhu, Loch Inver, Reay. The deer-forests 
of Scotland occupy a space of nearly 2,000,000 
acres. They are occupied chiefly by English noble- 
men and others, not the owners. The best- known 
English parks are Eridge in Sussex, Talton in 
Worcesterahire, Northwich in Cheshire, Duncombe 
in Yorkshire, Eastwell in Kent, Donington in Leices- 
ter, and the royal park of Windsor. Originally, 
in both England and Scotland, the king’s nobles 
and the church Jield special forest jurisdictions of 
the most oppressive kind. Thus, in Scotland, the 
forester might forfeit cattle and other goods found 
within the forest. Tn England, the Norman law- 
yers pretended that all game belonged to the king. 
King John had 18 forests, 13 chases, 781 parks. A 
chase was an open forest, not subject to special 
forest law ; a park was an inclosed chase on the 
land of the owner ; a purlieu was an addition made 
to an old forest. The Charta de Foresta dis- 
afforested large tracts of land, and prevented the 
arbitrary creation of forests. In Scotland, the 


Stewarts passed many statutes for the protection 
of deer, and so late as 1680, in the case of Fas- 
kally, the Court of Session recommended the king 
not to grant new forests, as hurtful to the lieges. 
In 1850 thg Duke of Athole claimed a right to enter 
on the neighbouring estates to recover deer, but 
this was not permitted. It is the opinion of many 
that deer-forests have displaced crofters and sheep 
in the Scotch Highlands. This was denied by a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, who 
reported on the Game Laws in 1872. Some dis- 
satisfaction was expressed that deer-forests and 
other shootings were not entered in the Valuation 
Roll for purposes of assessment, unless they were 
actually Jet, and in 1887 an act was passed to 
remedy this. See Man wood’s Forest Lam; Shir- 
ley’s Account of English Deer-parks (1867) ; Mac- 
donald’s Cattle , Sheep y and Deer (1872); Macrae’s 
Hand-book of Deer-stalking (Edin. 1880); the 
Report of the Crofters Commission (1884); and 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s large map, showing all 
the deer-forests in Scotland ( 1888). 

Deer Mouse {Hesperomys) % often called Vesper 
Mouse, a genus of American rodents representing in 
the New world the Old-World mice, from which 
they differ only in trivial characters. The white- 
footed or deer mouse (//. leticopus) is found over the 
greater part of North America in several varieties. 
It is an animal about 3 inches in length, of a veiy 
variable but frequently fawn colour; sometimes 
arboreal, sometimes burrowing ; feeding chiefly on 
corn* and nuts, which it stores for winter. See 
Mouse. 

Deer-stealing. See Game-laws, Poaching. 
De£s, a town of Transylvania, on the Szamos, 
37 miles NNE. of Klausenburg by rail. Pop. 6191. 
Defamation* See Libel. 

Default. A party to an action is in default 
when he fails to comply with the rules of procedure. 

If the defendant, for example, fails to appear to 
the writ, the plaintiff may have judgment against 
him ; if the plaintiff fails to deliver a statement of 
claim, the defendant may apply to have the action 
dismissed. Judgment by default may be set aside, 
on such terms as to costs, &c. as the court thinks 
just. In Scotland, a decree by default may be 
recalled by reclaiming note, hut after the time for 
reclaiming has expired, an action of reduction must 
be brought to set it aside. 

Defeasance, Deed of, in English law, an 
instrument which defeats the force or operation of 
some other deed or estate; and that which ’in the 
same deed is called a condition, in a separate deed 
is called a defeasance. 

Defender of tile Faith, a title conferred in 
1521 on Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. as a reward 
for writing Ins Assertio septem Sacramcntomniy in 
answer to Luther. The title was afterwards con- 
firmed by parliament (35 Henvv VIII. chap. 3), and 
has ever since been used by the sovereigns of this 
country. The corresponding title in Spain is ‘ Most 
Catholic,’ ami in France was ‘Most Christian King.’ 

Defenders, a Catholic association in Ireland 
( 1 784-98 ), the opponents of the Peep o’ Day Boys. 

DeJfand, Marie de Vichv-Chamrond, Mar- 
quise du, one of the most brilliant letter-writers of 
the 18th century, was a member of a noble Bur- 
gundian house, and was bom in 1697. She was 
educated in a convent in Paris, and as a girl became 
famous for her wit, audacity, and beauty. In 1718 
she married the Marquis du Deffand, from whom 
she shortly afterwards separated. She led a life of 
gallantry for a numl>er of years, and became a con- 
spicuous figure in the literary society of Paris, her 
salon in the Rue Saint Dominique being a favourite 
resort of the philosophes . She was a correspondent 
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of Voltaire, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, and other 
great men of letters of her day. In 1753 she be- 
came blind, and in the following year she invited 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse to live with her and 
Jielp her to preside over her salon. The arrange- 
ment lasted for tea years, when a quarrel broke 
out through Madame du Deffand’s jealousy, and 
Mademoiselle de l’Espinasse departed, taking away 
with her D’Alembert and others of the elder lady's 
former admirers. Fjtom 1766 Madame du Deffand 
earned on an interesting correspondence with 
Horace Walpole, who held her in tne highest esti* 

‘ mation, and pressed the use of his purse on her when 
she fell into pecuniary troubles. * To say nothing 
of her extraordinary parts,’ Walpole wrote, * she is 
certainly the most generous friendly being upon 
earth.’ As a matter of fact, however, she was as 
selfish and spiteful as she was witty and shrewd. 
She died at raris, September 24, 1780. See Corre- 
spondance de Madame du Deffand (new ed. 5 
vols. 1865-67 ) ; her Letters to Horace Walpole 
and Voltaire (4 vols. Lond. 1810); and Asse, 
Mdlle . de Lespinasse et la Marquise du Deffand 
(1877). 

Defilading, ill Fortification (q.v.), consists in 
determining the direction and height of the ram- 
part, so that the interior of the work may not be 
commanded by the fire of the enemy. To prevent 
the lines being enfiladed, their prolongations must 
avoid all places where hostile batteries could be 
posted, and the parapets must be of sufficient 
height to protect the interior from frontal fire. 

Definite Proportions, Laws of, in Chem- 
istry./ See Atomic Theory. 

Definition, the process by which we determine 
the common qualities of the objects belonging to 
any given class, so as to distinguish effectively that 
class from other classes. Kegavding the class as a 
species, we give the proximate genus and the dif- 
ference ; genus here denoting the distinctive quali- 
ties belonging to all of the genus, while the differ- 
ence marks out the part of the genus in question. 
A good definition should state the essential attri- 
butes of the species defined, without containing the 
name itself, and should be exactly equal in denota- 
tion with it. 

Deflagration is the term applied to the rapid 
combustion of ignited charcoal when a nitrate (such 
as nitrate of potash) or a chlorate (such as chlorate 
of potash ■) is thrown thereon. As chlorates do not 
occur naturally, it follows that deflagration with a 
natural salt indicates a nitrate ; and if the defla- 
gration be accompanied by a violet flame, it is char- 
acteristic of nitrate of potash (ordinary nitre or 
saltpetre); and if by a strong yellow name, it is 
indicative of nitrate of soda (cubical nitre). 

Deflection, in Navigation, the departure of a 
ship from her true course ; in Optics, a deviation of 
the rays of light toward the surface of an opaque 
. body. 

Deflnxion (Lat. defluxio ), a discharge from a 
mucous membrane, especially of the air- passages, 
as in catarrh. 

Defoe* Daniel, immortal as the author of 
Bobinson Crusoe , was born most likely in 1661, in 
the parish of St Giles, Cripplegate, London. His 
family belonged originally to Northamptonshire, 
and his father, Janies Foe, became a butcher in St 
Giles’s, and was living so late as 1705. It was 
Daniel who first changed his name to De Foe, or 
Defoe, about 1703, for unknown reasons. He had 
a good education at a dissenting academy, but soon 
abandoned his early idea of liecoming a dissenting 
minister, and engaged in business, apparently as a 
hose-factor, about the year 1685. Little is known 

of his fiiLrlv life. hut. it. maahki l>o wiu nnf, wSl.li Mnn. 


mouth, and it is certain that he volunteered into 
King William’s army in 1688, travelled both in 
France and Spain, and became llhnkrupt about 
1692 ; his debts, or at least great part of them, he 
paid up later with a scrupulousness most honour- 
able to him. He next became accountant to the 
gloss-duty commissioners, and secretary to a Til- 
bury pantile factory. His Essay upon Projects 
appeared about 1698, and towards the close of 
William III. ’a reign he became noted os an able and 
busy pamphleteer in support of the king’s policy. 
His vigorous poem, The True-born Englishman $ a 
Satyr ( 1701), was an attempt to apologise for the 
king’s being a Dutchman by proving the English 
themselves to be a most composite race. His rest- 
less pen was active throughout the bitter struggle 
under Anne between the High-Church party and 
the dissenters, and his famous treatise, The Shortest 
Wav^icith the Dissenters ( 1703), made him a martyr 
in the cause. Ostensibly written by a ‘high-flyer,’ 
it advocated the extirpation of dissenters with a 
masterly irony {pace Mr Saintsbury ), which at first 
deceived ami then infuriated his opponents, as, in 
his own words in The Present State of Parties ( 1712), 
it ‘cut the throat of the whole party.’ The House 
of Commons ordered the book to be burned, $nd a 
reward of £50 was offered for his apprehension, 
from which fortunately we have an exact descrip- 
tion of his appearance as ‘a middle-sized, spare 
man, about forty years old, of a brown complexion, 
and dark brown-coloured hair, but wears a wig ; a 
hooked nose, a sharp chin, gray eves, and a large 
mole near his mouth.’ Tried at the Old Bailey in 
July, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 200 marks, 
to stand thrice in the pillory, and to be imprisoned 
during the queens pleasure. Accordingly, the 
‘ unabashed Defoe ’ stood in the pillory the last 
three days of July 1703, in the midst of a sym- 
pathetic "mob that protected him from insult, and 
even drank his health. On the same day he 
suffered appeared his masculine Hymn to the Pillory , 
which concluded with a noble defiance to tbe 
government,, expressed in some oi bis finest lines. ' 
During his imprisonment in Newgate be continued 
an incessant literary activity upon ‘ occasional con- 
formity’ and other points" at issue in the great 
controversy, published a ‘ true collection ’ of his 
writings, and started his Be view (19th February 
1704 — 11th June 1713), at first a weekly, after eiglit 
numbers a bi-weekly, and after the eighth num- 
ber of the second volume a tri- weekly newspaper, 

‘ purged from the errors and partiality of news- 
papers and petty statesmen of all sides.’" This was 
Defoe’s largest, if not his most important work, 
and indeed forms one of the greatest monuments of 
literary industry ever reared by a single hand, 
embracing as it does in more than five thousand 

1 muted pages essays on almost every branch of 
mman knowledge, and these written during but 
nine years, in which also, according to Mr Lee, he 
published no fewer than eighty distinct works, 
themselves containing as many as 4727 pages. Its 
* Scandal Club,’ which discussed minor matters of 
manners, was distinctly the forerunner of the more 
famous Tatlers and Spectator's. 

In August 1 704 Defoe was released from prison 
at the instigation of Harley, who, moreover, 
procured for him pecuniary "relief and employ- 
ment, thus earning for himself the journalist’s 
unceasing gratitude. After a short stay at Bury 
St Edmunds, he returned to London, maintaining 
at both places his activity in his llemew, and 
in such admirable pamphlets as Giving Alms 
no Charity , and Employing the Poor a Griev- 
ance to the Nation , a masterly denunciation of 
indiscriminate charity and national workshons—a 
kind of socialistic scheme propounded by Sir Hum- 
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Consolidator ; or Memoirs of Sundry Transactions 
from the World in the Moon , a political satire, 
which some hdve supposed may have supplied a 
hint for Gulliver's Travels; and the year after 
(5th July 1700) his masterpiece of verisimilitude 
and plausibility, The True Relation of the Appari- 
tion of one Mrs Veal. Mr Lee, in his life of Defoe 
(vol. i. pp. 127-8), disproves the old story that this 
fiction was a mere tour de force , written to sell an 
unsaleable book, Drelincourt on the Fear of Death, 
by showing that Drelincourt’s book was already 
popular, being then rapidly running through its third 
English edition, while Defoe’s pamphlet was only 
attached to its fourth edition by the author’s con- 
sent. His next work was his Jure Divino , a 
tedious political satire, in twelve books of poor 
verse. About the close of 1705 Defoe was sent by 
Harley on a secret mission to the West of England, 
and in October of the next year we find him sent to 
Scotland by Godolphin, to whom Harley had recom- 
mended him as a secret agent to promote the Union, 
and here he lived for sixteen months. His History 
of the Union appeared in 1709, and in the same year 
Sacheverell’s famous sermon gave him the oppor- 
tunity of a fling at an old enemy. At the beginning 
of 1708 Harley’s fall had made bis political position 
somewhat precarious, but he found himself able to 
be a staunch Whig under Godolphin’s government, 
until the fall of the Whigs after the error of Sache- 
verell’s impeachment, and the return to power of 
his old benefactor Harley (1710), left him under the 
necessity of • arguing that Englishmen should sup- 
port the country even under a Torv ministry. In 
the pages of his Review he did his best to preserve 
the semblance of consistency, but not all bis clever- 
ness could save him from the contemporary reproach 
of being a time-server ami a renegade. It is itself 
significant that his journalism was always anony- 
mous from his second employment by Harley, lie 
played a difficult and dubious part in tlie strange 
intrigues that preceded the accession of the House 
of Hanover, with the result that at length he found 
himself in a general discredit, which liis apology, 
entitled An Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715), 
did not remove. Letters of his found in the State 
Paper Office in 1864, and printed in Mr Lee’s intro- 
duction, revealed the fact that in 1718 lie was in 
somewhat equivocal government service, subediting 
Jacobite anu High Cliurch organs, as the Mercurius 
Politic us, Dormers News-Letter , and Mist's Jour- 
nal, in such a dexterous way that ‘ the sting should 
be entirely taken out, although it was granted that 
the style should continue Tory’ (second letter). 
Further, in the same letter he describes his purpose 
more fully, that these papers 4 will be always kept 
(mistakes excepted) to pass as Tory Papers, and 
yet be disabled and enervated, so as to do no Mis- 
chief, or give any Offence to the Government.’ He 
describes himself further as 4 for this Service, posted 
among Papists, .Jacobites, and enraged High 
Tories— a generation who, I profess, my very Soul 
Abhors. . . . Thus I bow in the House of Iiimmon.’ 
Defoe was not exactly scrupulous in his jKiint of 
honour, but it is certain he never was a Tory, and 
it would not be difficult for him to construct an 
argument by which he could persuade himself that 
by this dangerous and ambiguous means he was 
doing good service to the cause of lilierty and 
religion. 

Although Mr Lee maintains that he wrote busily 
in the journals almost to the close of his life, hence- 
forward his interest for us is mainly literary. In 
1715 appeared the first volume of the Family In- 
structor , and four years later the first volume of the 
immortal Robinson Crusoe , which at once leaped 
iffto that popularity which it will never cease to 
retain. The same year appeared the second volume, 
and the year after the greatly inferior sequel. 


Defoe’s realistic imagination worked most freely on 
a basis, however slight, of fact, and this was found 
for him in the four years’ solitary residence of a 
marooned sailor, Alexander Selkirk, on the island 
of Juan Fernandez. Perhaps no man at fifty-eight , 
in the whole history of literature ever devised a 
more splendid masterpiece of creative imagination 
than this marvellous story, which carries with it 
the irresistible conviction of very truth. In 1720 — 
his most prolific year — he gave to the world the 
Life and Adventures of Duncan Campbell; the 
famous Memoirs of a Cavalier, the most real and 
truthful of all our historical romances, which the 
great Chatham accepted as genuine history ; and 
Captain Singleton, a book of such brilliancy, 
vigour, and interest as would alone have given a 
reputation to any other writer. His next great 
creative year was 1722, in which he issued The For- 
tunes and Misfortunes of Moll Flanders, which is 
at least a marvel of the novelistic art ; The 
Journal of the Plague Year, better known by the 
title in the second edition, A History of the Plague, 
a fresh masterpiece of verisimilitude and reality ; 
.and the History of Colonel Jack, which, though 
unequal throughout, and actually feeble towards 
its close, is in its commencement, and in episodes 
here and there, the most charming and, perhaps, 
the greatest of all his books. Later works were 
Roxana, or the Fortunate Mistress ( 1724), a weaker 
Moll Flanders ; A Tour through the Whole Island 
of Great Britain (1724-26) ; A New Voyage round 
the World ( 1725 ) ; The Complete English Tradesman 
(1725-27), a glorification of mere money -getting, 
which Charles Lamb condemned for its * vile and 
debasing tendency;’ The Political History of the 
Devil (1720), which may be grouped with his 
System of Magic (1726) and Essay on the Reality 
of Apparitions ( 1727). The only other works that 
may here l>e mentioned are his Religious Courtship 
(1722), and The Treatise concerning the Use and 
Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727), which reveal 
the strangely limited ami vulgarly profit-and-loss 
character of his conception of religious duty. His 
Everybody's Business is Nobody's Business ( 1725) is 
an amusing diatribe upon the insolence of domestic 
servants— a subject to which he frequently recurs. 

Meantime Defoe had been prospering in his 
affairs. He built himself 4 a very handsome house ’ 
at Stoke-Newington, where he amused himself with 
gardening and the company of his three daughters. 
A mystery not yet satisfactorily explained hangs 
around his last days. His affairs seem to have 
fallen into confusion, one of his sons had behaved 
undutifullv, and lie was under apprehensions of 
some trouble, which may, however, nave been due 
merely to a degree of mental derangement. He 
died ‘"of a lethargy ’ in Kopemakers’ Alley, Moor- 
fields, 26th April 1731, and was buried in Bunhill 
Fields. 

Defoe remains one of our greatest English writers, 
and his greatness is of a kind unlikely to lie dis- 
turbed by a competitor. His immense vitality and 
energy, clearsightedness, and ready power of forcing 
plain arguments either in prose or verse to an 
irresistible conclusion, make him the typical 
journalist— to be surpassed only by Swift at his 
best ; but it is to a much rarer quality than this 
that he owes his fame — his incomparable realism 
and faithfulness in fiction, the secret of which 
must be looked for not in his singularly plain 
and direct language, his simple-looking but 
most effectively artistic digressions, or his perfect 
though artless preservation of dramatic propriety, 
but in that subtle and impalpable genius which 
informs his style. For his character he was shifty, 
and perhaps somewhat low in his moral percep- 
tions ; but with all his political inconsistencies he 
remained true to the principles of the Revolution. 
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See the Lives by George Chalmers (178G), Walter 
Wilson (1830), William Chadwiok (1859), and William 
Lee (1869) ; the studies by Scott, Lamb, Hazlitt, Forster, 
Leslie Stephen, and Professor Minto. The best approxi- 
mations to complete editions of Defoe’s works have been 
those of Scott and Hazlitt. 9 

Deforcement, ill English law, includes abate- 
ment, intrusion, disseisin, or any other wrong where- 
by he that has the right to a freehold is kept 
out of possession. ‘ Deforciant ’ was formerly the 
technical name of the defendant in the fictitious 
proceeding called a Fine. In Scotland, the term 
deforcement is most commonly used to denote 
forcible obstruction of the officers of the law : this 
is one of the cases in which the Court of Session 
has a criminal jurisdiction. 

Deformities are variations in the form of the 
body as a whole, or in one or more of its parts, con- 
stituting a departure from the normal conditions of 
structure, ana usually implying a corresponding 
divergence from natural and healthy functions. 
They may he divided into three groups, with refer- 
ence to their origin — the hereditary , the congenital , 
and the acquired. The first group is characterised 
by a marked tendency to recurrence in the line of 
direct descent from generation to generation, as in 
those cases where the presence of extra fingers or 
toes has become characteristic of many members of 
one family (for a full record of an interesting case 
in point, see Carpenter’s Human Physitdoqy ). 
Such hereditary tendencies to modification of form 
along certain lines of descent constitute local 
examples of the ‘Natural Law of Variation,’ which 
plays an important part in the Darwinian theory 
of the origin of species. According to this theory, 
modifications which are of value in the exigencies 
of the struggle for existence will become per- 
petuated, and supersede earlier and less favourable 
conditions of conformation ; while modifications 
that do not possess such value, after repetition 
through one or two generations, disappear again, 
and these, since they are useless as well as aberrant 
conditions, are properly included within the group 
of hereditary deformities. In the second group, 
that of congenital deformities, occur those much 
more frequent abnormalities that result from dis- 
turbing influences acting on the otherwise normal 
embryo previous to its birth. These anomalies 
occur chiefly as deformities by defective develop- 
ment, and "deformities by perverted development. 
Arrested development may he general, affecting 
the whole body, when a dwarf is produced ; or 
local, affecting individual organs or parts, pro- 
ducing a great variety of obvious local deformities, 
in disproportion or malformation of special regions 
of the body. If the local arrest of development 
is absolute, the defect caused by it is so great as to 
constitute a Monstrosity (q.v.), where whole organs 
may be absent, as the brain ( anencephalia ), the 
skull ( aci'ania ), the lower jaw ( agnathia ), all the 
limbs (amelus) t or one or more of them {mono- 
brachius , monopus). Perverted development is 
seen in cases where parts normally separate become 
fused together, as in the ‘siren-monster,’ in which 
both lower limbs are welded into one tapering 
extremity. The causes producing these congenital 
monstrosities and the lesser and more common 
deformities of the same class are very varied ami 
often very obscure. Modern writers have, how- 
ever, made them a subject of special study under 
the name Teratology ( teras , ‘monster/ logos , 

* science’), and have devised experimental con- 
ditions which illustrate the subject. Thus, in the 
case of the embryo chick, Panum found that 
deformities could be produced by varying the tem- 
perature of the hatching apparatus, and varnishing 
the egg shells ; while Dareste discovered that a like 
result occurs if the eggs be placed vertically instead 


of lying on their sides ; and Gerlach, by varnishing 
the whole surface of the egg with the exception of 
a Y-shaped streak on one side, succeeded in pro- 
ducing a double-bodied chicken. 

In the human subject the cause of the deformity 
may depend on purely mechanical conditions, as 
when the navel-string of the embryo becomes 
twisted round a limb and causes its gradual 
separation and destruction ( so-called ‘ intra-uterine 
amputation ’ ). In many cases, however, the cause 
is much more recondite, and appeal's to depend 
upon a variety of circumstances affecting the 
maternal organisation. In an increasing propor- 
tion of cases which are carefully investigated, it 
appears that maternal impressions, the result of 
shock or unpleasant experiences, may have a con- 
siderable influence in producing deformities in the 
offspring. This has for long been a popular theory, 
and it is one that recent scientific observation is 
tending to confirm, but only in a comparatively 
limited proportion of cases ; and it must be admitted 
that the majority of cases cannot l>e explained on 
any theory of causation as yet suggested. 

The chief varieties of malformation, coming 
under the heading of congenital deformities, are 
the following : ( 1 ) As regards the number of parts. 
In the Siren , two lower extremities are fused 
into one mass, but dissection shows that all the 
constituent bones of the limbs may be present, 
though much distorted, in the combined structure. 
In the Cyclops , the eyes are similarly fused into one 
irregular structure occupying the centre of the 
face. ( 2 ) As regards the size of parts. This may 
involve the whole body, as in dwarfs, of whom 
there have been some remarkable peripatetic speci- 
mens : the Corsican fairy was only 2 feet 7J inches 
high ; Mademoiselle Crachami, tlie smallest lady 
who ever lived, died at ten years of age, only 20 
inches in height. This kind of deformity is not 
necessarily hereditary ; the father of Borowlaski, 
who was only 39 indies when thirty years old, had 
six children alternately short and tall ; and dwarf 
women have brought forth infants as long, when 
extended, as their mothers. One limb only may 
be diminutive. Of course, deformities the opposite 
of these exist, such as giants, or instances of pre- 
mature or excessive local growth. O’ Byrne, the 
Irish giant, measured 8 feet 4 inches when he died 
at the age of twenty-two. Such individuals are 
generally subject to premature decay. One linger 
or one toe often grows to such abnormal dimen- 
sions as to necessitate its removal (local hyper- 
trophy). (3) As regards the shape and continuity 
of parts. Distortion may occur from partial para- 
lysis or irregular muscular action at an early stage 
of development, giving rise to Club-foot (q.v.), 
club- hand, &c. ; or natural fissures or apertures 
which should close in the course of development 
may remain open, as in harelip, cleft palate, and 
spina bifida. 

Acquired deformities arise in various ways as 
the result of injury or disease at any period after 
birth. Among injuries, hums, scalds, fractures, 
and dislocations are the most fertile causes of 
permanent deformity ; and among diseases, rickets, 
and other diseases of bone, leprosy, and rheumatic 
affections are common causes. Another group of 
these affections, known as ‘ trade ’ deformities, are 
directly traceable to the special work done by the 
person suffering from them. 

DefreggeiV Franz, painter, was born at 
Stronach, near Lienz, 30th April 1835. He studied 
under Piloty at Munich, and himself became a 
professor in the Munich Academy, the late King 
Louis conferring on him the Bavarian order of the 
Crown in 1883. The subjects of his pictures are 
almost all drawn from the everyday life or the 
history of his native Tyrol. 
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Degeneration, a biological term used to de- 
scribe those not unfrequent cases where an entire 
organism falls Oielow the structural level of its 
young stages, or where an organ in the same way 
loses its fullness of function, and becomes more or 
less atrophied, al>ortive, and simplified. Thus many 
parasitic worms, crustaceans, &c. are emphatically 
simpler than their free-swimming larva*, and the 
sessile adult Ascidiau shows only traces of the 
vertebrate characters which are plain enough in 
the active young. Thus, too, a crustacean which 
starts with a well-developed eye, may exhibit 
the gradual loss of this on assuming a dark 
habitat. The term is best confined to cases 
where a level of structure exhibited during 
early life is more or less lost in the adult. 
Degeneration must be distinguished (a) from 
occasional abortion , (6) from reversion (q.v.) to 
an ancestral type, and (c) from the occurrence of 
rudimentary and undeveloped organs where a 
character possessed by ancestral types remains 
more or less undeveloped, or shows itself only in 
embryonic life. Degeneration may be due to' the 
environment, or to cessation of function, or to some 
more subtle constitutional cause. Absence of food, 
heat, light, &c. may mean the absence of the 
necessary stimulus for the growth and maintenance 
of the organs, or superfluity of food may cause one 
system to preponderate over others. Nor can it be 
doubted that cessation of function checks the food- 
supply to a given organ, and in other ways helps to 
bring about its degeneration. But on the other 
hand, some less obvious cause— the fatigue of early 
life, a constitutional sluggishness, <&c. may share in 
conditioning degeneration, as in the case of the 
majority of the Tunieata. Weismann and others, 
however, would explain degeneration by what they 
call the non-operation of natural selection. On 
this view, organs are not only developed but main- 
tained by natural selection, and if it happen that 
an organ is no longer an advantage in this struggle 
for existence (e.g. eyes in dark caves), then natural 
selection no ionger maintains that organ, and it 
disappears in the course of generations. Weismann 
applies this ultra-Darwinian conception especially 
to cases which might be called non-development 
rather than actual degeneration — e.g. to the 
slightly developed wings of the Apteryx. Most 
cases of degeneration properly so called appear 
hardly to require his subtle explanation, but find 
a sufficient one in the nature of the environment, 
in the effects of stopped function, and in the 
constitution of the organism. See ltay Lankester, 
Degeneration ( Nature series, 1880); and Weis- 
mann, Ueber den Jtiickschritt in dcr Natur ( Frei- 
burg, 1887). See also, for instances, Ascidians, 
Cave-animals, Crustacea, Insects, Parasit- 
ism ; also Environment, Evolution, &c. 

De C&raitdo, Joseph Marie, Baron, author 
and philanthropist, was bom 29tli February 1772, 
at Lyons, France. His family was originally from 
Italy. In 1797 he went to Paris, but soon fled to 
Germany, where lie entered the army of Massena 
as a common soldier. While with his regiment, 
De G Brando wrote a treatise, which was * crowned ’ 
by the Academy, and which was afterwards enlarged 
and published under the title of Des Signcs et de 
l* Art de Denser ( 1800). In 1802 appeared his De la 
GtntratUm des Connaissanccs Humaines , a precursor 
of his Histoire de Philosophic (1803), long reputed 
the best French work on the subject. It procured 
him, in the following year, admission into the 
Academy. He was appointed secretary-general to 
the Ministry of the Interior by Napoleon. But 
De G&undo is even better known by his philan- 
thropic writings. His excellent work, Lc Visiteur 
du Pauvre (1820), obtained the Montvon prize, as 
did also his Du Perfection nement Moral ( 1 824 ). 


De G<h*ando was elevated to the peerage in 1837, 
and died 12th November 1842, vice-president of the 
Council of State. 

Deggeildorf, a town of Lower Bavaria, on 
the Danube, which is here crossed by two bridges, 
39 miles NW. of Passau bv rail, with manufac- 
tures of paper, linen, woollens, stoneware, and 
matches, its church of the Holy Sepulchre is often 
visited by more than 30,000 pilgrims annually. 
Pop. 6446. 

Degraded, in Heraldry, means placed upon 

steps or degrees. 

Degree, the 360th part of the circumference of 
a circle ; see Circle, Graduation. A degree of 
latitude is the length along a Meridian (q.v.), such 
that the difference of latitude between its north 
and south ends is one degree — i.e. from the two 
positions the altitude of the same star is seen to 
differ by one degree (see Latitude). Another 
definition is that two points on the earth’s surface 
differ in latitude by one degree, when the verti- 
cals at these points make angles with the plane 
of the equator, differing by one degree. Were 
the earth perfectly spherical in shape, this dis- 
tance along a meridian would be exactly equal 
to 3^ of the whole meridian, and would be the 
same at all pails of the earth’s surface. But owing 
to its olilately spheroidal sha}>e it increases from 
the equator, wliere the curvature is greater, to the 
jKiles, wliere it is less curved. From geodetieal 
measurements made, it is found that at the equator 
the length of a degree of latitude is 362746 '4 feet; 
while at the poles it is 366479*8 feet. The differ- 
ences between the length of the degree of latitude 
in different latitudes, thus ascertained l>y actual 
measurement, is one of the proofs that the figure of 
the earth is not that of a sphere but that of an 
oblate ellipsoid. 

A degree of longitude is the length between 
two meridians that make an angle of one degree at 
the poles, measured by the arc of a circle parallel 
to the equator passing between them. It is clear 
that this space is greatest at the equator, and 
vanishes at the poles ; and it can be shown that it 
varies with the cosine of the angle of latitude. The 
annexed table shows the lengths of a degree of 
longitude for places at every degree of latitude from 
0° to 90°. It is computed on the supposition that 
the earth is a sphere. 
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Degrees, University. In its original sig- 
nification a degree was simply a certificate that 
the person who held it was qualified to take 
part in the public teaching of a university. In 
the fully developed medieval university there 
were the four faculties of arts, law* medicine, 
and theology ; and in each of these faculties 
there were special degrees of its own. These 
degrees were the bacalaureate, the licentiate, and 
the doctorate, though, strictly speaking, the first 
was not a degree, since it did not confer the 
right of public teaching. For the attainment of 
each degree certain subjects were prescribed for 
examination, as also a fixed term of study in con- 
nection with some university. Both the subjects 
and the periods of study varied with the progress 
of learning; but the different universities always 
sought to preserve a common standard. In Pans, 
at the close of the 15th century, the terms ofr study 
requisite to qualify for teaching in the different 
faculties were the following : in arts, four years ; 
in law, seven ; in medicine, eight ; and in theology, 
fourteen. In modern times a degree in arts is 
simply a certificate of a certain measure of 
acquaintance with the subject to which it refers ; 
but in the case of the higher faculties, that is, of 
law, medicine, and theology, the decree also implies 
a license to exercise the functions of the professions 
that depend on these faculties. It was formerly an 
indispensable condition to obtain a degree that the 
knowledge it represented should have been acquired 
at one or other of the legally constituted univer- 
sities; but of late years certain universities, such 
as that of London, have been founded, which grant 
degrees to persons who pass examinations on pre- 
scribed subjects without the necessity of university 
attendance. A still further departure from the 
original import of the term is seen in what are 
known as ‘honorary degrees.* Such degrees are 
conferred by universities on persons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in spheres of life which have 
no direct connection with the studies for which 
they exist. Thus, eminent soldiers, artists, and 
even merchants, have received the decree of Doctor 
of Laws. Not a few scholastic bodies are even 
understood to grant degrees on purchase, or on 
other such easy conditions that the original signifi- 
cance of the degree is completely lost. In the 
middle ages the right to confer degrees was granted 
by the pope, who was the recognised head of all the 
universities; and at the present day he claims the 
privilege of directly conferring degrees on whom he 
pleases. In Protestant countries the right can be 
granted only by the state. By an act of the reign 
of Henry VIII., the Archbishop of Canterbury re- 
ceived the right of conferring degrees; but these, 
known as ‘Lambeth degrees,’ never carried with 
them the same privileges as those of Oxford and 
Cambridge. In the medieval universities, music 
made part of the curriculum of the faculty of arts, 
and doc tore and bachelors of music are still created 
• by some universities. The German doctorate in 
philosophy corresponds in some respects to the 
M.A. degree elsewhere. The degrees of doctor and 
bachelor of science are of comparatively recent in- 
stitution. For the usual abbreviations for degrees, 
see Abbreviations. See also University, 
Doctor; and for the Chinese system of degrees, 
see China, p. 190.— For degrees of relationship, 
see Consanguinity. 

De Gubernatis. See Gubernatis. 

Dehiscence (Lat., ‘gaping’), a technical term 
applied to the mode of opening of certain ripe 
fruits, those which do not open being termed 
indehiscent . See Fruit. 

Dehra* the capital of the Debra Diin district in 
the North-western Provinces of India, is pleasantly 


situated in a mountain- valley, 2300 feet above sea- 
level, and 100 miles NE. of Meerut. Pop. ( 1881 ) 
18,959. * 

Detanefra* daughter of CEneus and A£the&, 
and sister of Meleager. She became tlie wife of 
Hercules, but unwittingly caused bis death by \ 
sending him the mantle of tlie centaur Nessus, 1 
which was Baid to have the property of preserving 
love, but was really steeped in fatal poison. The 
poison entering his frame, the hero suffered such 
agony that he ordered a funeral pyre to be erected 
in Mount (Eta, and cast himself into the ffames, 
whereupon Deianeira hanged herself from grief. 

Del Gratift (Lat., ‘by the grace of God’) is a 
formula taken from several apostolical expressions 
in the New Testament. It is believed to have been 
first formally used by the bishops at the Council 
of Ephesus, 431 A.D. Afterwards, it came to be 
appended by archbishops, bishops, abbots, monks, 
and even chaplains, to their titles, in letters, and 
other documents, ns a humble expression of depend- 
ence on the Most High. After the middle of the 
13th century, the higher clergy wrote Dei el 
Apostolic^ scdis y rati ft, ‘ by the favour of God and 
the apostolic see.* In the British Islands, this style 
was generally dropped about the time of the Refor- 
mation, but it was occasionally given to the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, even after the 
beginning of the 17th century. Many temporal 
princes, earls, and barons made use of the formula 
I >ei Gratift ; William II. and Edward III. of Eng- 
land employed it; and before the 15th centuiy, no 
idea of independence or of divine right seems to 
have been attached to it. But in 1442 King 
Charles VII. of France forbade its use by the Comte 
d’Armagnac, and in 1449 obliged the Duke of Bur- 
gundy to declare that he used it without prejudice 
to the rights of the French crown. These instances 
show that it had now begun to lie regarded as 
belonging exclusively to sovereigns who owed no 
allegiance to any other earthly potentate or power. 

In this way, what was originally a pious expression 
of humility came to be looked upon as an assertion 
of the doctrine of the ‘ divine light * of kings. 
Deinotlieriuiu. See Dinotherium. 
Deipnosophists. See Athenasus. 

Deil'a, an ancient Anglian kingdom, extending 
from the Tees to the Humber, and westwards to 
the borders of Cumbria. With its northern neigh- 
iKiur, Bernicia, it was afterwards merged in the 
kingdom of Northumbria, but later both were earl- 
doms under the West Saxon kings. 

Deir-el-kainar (‘convent of the moon’), a 
town of Syria, formerly the capital of the Druses, 

13 miles SSE. of Bey rout. It is situated on the edge 
of a deep and picturesque glen of Mount Lebauon, 
on the opposite side of which stands the palace 
Bteddtn, the summer residence of the Christian 
governor of Lebanon. Pop. 8000, mostly Maronites. 

Deism properly means belief in a God, as 
opposed to atheism ; but the term used to ex- « 

B this sense is Theism (q.v.). On the other 
, Deism is generally understood to imply the 
denial of a revelation ; and a Deist is one who holds 
the existence and providence of God, but grounds 
his belief on reason and evidence, rejecting the 
testimony of a revelation. The name is often used 
vaguely by way of reproach. 

The "term lfeists, or Freethinkers, is usually 
employed to designate a series of* writers who 
appeared in England in the 17th and 18th centuries, 
and sought to establish Natural Religion upon the 
basis of reason and free inquiry, in opposition to all 
l>ositive religions, and without reference to sujier- 
natural revelation. They were critical, if not 
hostile, in their attitude towards Scripture, and 
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denied miracles, the Trinity, anil atonement by 
Christ; and they may fairly he taken as consti- 
tuting one movement, though they by no means 
formed one school or agreed in the details of their 
teaching. Tlius some believed and others rejected 
the immortality of the soul and human free-will, 
and they did not all teach the same doctrine as to 
the relation of God to the universe, some being 
almost pantheistic. They were not for the most 
part accurate scholars, and were rather acute than 
profound thinkers ; but though their influence on 
English thought seemed for a time to be blotted 
out, they contributed largely to the progress of 
rationalism in Europe. The chief deists were Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, called the ‘ Father of Deism ’ 
(died 1648), Blount, Tindal, Woolston, Toland, 
Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Bolingbroke, Collins, 
Morgan, and Chubb (died 1746). See the separate 
articles on these writers, also Church History, 
Religion, Rationalism ; L eland, View of the 
Dcistical Writers (1754); Lechler, Geschichtc des 
Englisehen Deismus (1841); Hunt, Religious 
Thought in Eng/ami ( 1872 ) ; Leslie Stephen, His- 
tory of English Thought in the Eighteenth Century 
(1876). 

Dljazet, Pauline Viroinie, a great French 
actress, born at Paris, 30th August 1797. On the 
stage before she was live years old, she grew up 
playing children’s and boys’ idles with marvellous 
precocity of intelligence and grace, but first awoke 
to a sense of her real greatness in an engage- 
ment at Lyons, where her playing of such parts as 
were then known as souorettes endeared her to 
the citizens. In 1821 she began to play at the 
Gymnase, but her greatest triumphs were won at 
the Th&ltre du Palais-Royal, whither she betook 
herself in 1834. From 1844 to 1849 she played 
at the Varieties, next at various Paris theatres, 
in the provinces, and at London, till 1859, when 
she undertook the management of the Folies- 
Dramatiijues. She left the boards in 1868, next 
year received a pension of 2000 francs, and died 
1st December 1875. See Lives by Lecomte (1866) 
and Duval ( 1876). 

Dekker, Thomas, dramatist, was born in 
London about 1570. He was a very prolific writer, 
but only a few of his plays were printed. In 1600 
he published two comedies, The Shoemaker's 
Holiday , or the Gentle Crafty and The Pleasant 
Comedy of Old Fortunatus. The first of these 
pieces is one of the pleasantest of old plays, 
and the second abounds in poetry of rare beauty. 
Dekker’s next play was Satiromastixy or the im truss- 
ing of the Humorous Poet (1602), in which Ben 
Jonson was held up to ridicule. In Every Man out 
of His Humour and Cynthia's Revels Jonson had 
made some satirical reflections on Dekker ; and 
in The Poetaster (1601) he had assailed Dekker 
and Marston with bitter vehemence. Long 
afterwards, in 1619, Jonson told Drummond (3 
Hawthornden that Dekker was a knave. Before 
the quarrel Jonson and Dekker had worked in 
harmony; in 1599 they wrote together two plays 
(which nave not come down), Page of Plymouth 
and Robert the Second . In 1603 Dekker published 
a pamphlet entitled The Wonderful Year , which 
gives a heart-rending account of the sufferings 
caused by the plague. To the same year belongs 
the very amusing tract The Bachelor's Banquety in 
which he describes with gusto the ills to which 
henpecked married men are forced to submit. His 
most powerful writing is seen in The Honest Whore 
(1604), of Avhich the second part was published in 
1630. Middleton assisted him in the first part. 
In 1607 he published three plays written in con- 
junction witn Webster, the Famous History of Sir 
Thomas Wyat ( which has descended in a mutilated 


state), Westward Ho, and Northward Ho . A 
pamphlet entitled The Bellman of London (1608) 
gives a very lively account of the vagabonds of 
London ; and Dekker pursued the subject further 
in Lanthorn and Candlelight (1608), which passed 
through several editions. The most famous of his 

O inlets is The Gull's Hornbook (1609), in which 
Lfe of a town-gallant is racily depicted. The 
Roaring Girl ( 1611 ) was partly written by Dekker ; 
but Middleton must take the . chief credit for that 
excellent comedy. From 1613 to 1616 Dekker was 
confined in the King’s Bench prison. Earlier in his 
career he had spent some time in the Counter 

} irison. In each case his debts were the cause of 
lis imprisonment. With Massinger he composed 
the Virgin Martyr ; and Lamb was doubtless right 
in ascribing to Dekker the most beautiful scene 
(II. i. ) in that play. The Sun's Darling , licensed 
for tlie stage in 1624, but not printed until 1656, 
M as written in conjunction with Ford. A powerful 
tragedy, The Witch of Edmonton (posthumously 
published in 1658), was written by Dekker, Ford, 
and Rowley. We hear of Dekker m 1637, when he 
republished his Lanthorn and Candlelight under 
the title of English Villain ies t and then he drops 
out of notice. His plays Mere collected in 1873 
(4vols.); and his pamphlets, which afford much 
valuable information about English social life in 
the early 17th century, were republished in 5 vols. 
in Dr Grosart’s ‘ Hutli Library.’ 

De la Beclie, Sir Henry Thomas, a well- 
known geologist, Mas born near London in 1796. 
He M'as educated at the military school at Great 
MarloM% and entered the army in 1814. Three years 
after, he became a Fellow of the Geological Society, 
of M'liich he Mas after Maids made secretary, and 
eventually president in 1847. In 1820, while resid- 
ing in Switzerland, he published a paper on the 
temperature and depth of the lake of Geneva. In 
1824 lie visited Jamaica, and published a paper on 
the «{eology of the island. Other works are a Manual 
of Geology (1831 ), Researches in Theoretical Geology 
( 1834 ), and a Geological Observer ( 1853 ). He under- 
took to form a geological map of England ; and soon 
after he had begun, the government, sympathising 
M'itli his design, instituted the Geological Survey, 
and placed him at its head. He was founder of the 
Geological Museum in Jermyn Street, and of the 
School of Mines. In 1848 he received the honour 
of knighthood ; and in 1853 Mas elected a corre- 
sponding member of the Academy of Sciences of 
Fans. He died 13th April 1855. 

la Borde 9 Henry Francois, Count, a 
French general, born at Dijon, 21st December 1764. 
The son of a baker, he enlisted at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, and by 1793 had risen to be general 
of brigade. He distinguished himself in Spain at 
the Bidassoa ( 1794), next commanded a division on 
the Rhine under Moreau, was governor of Lisbon in 
1807, and Mas ennobled in 1808. He declared for 
the emperor on his return from Elba. He died 3d 
February 1830. 

Delacroix, Eugene, a French painter, chief 
of the Romantic school, was horn at Charenton- 
Saint-Maurice, near Paris, 26th April 1799. At the 
age of eighteen he entered the atelier of Pierre 
Guerin, a follower of David, and came under the 
far more poMerful influence of his fellow-pupil, 
Gericault. In 1822 he exhibited his first work, 
‘Dante and Virgil,* the novel force of which 
attracted much attention and won the praise of 
M. Thiers among others. In 1824, Delacroix, who 
was now at the head of the new school of young 
painters, produced the ‘Massacre of Scio,* which 
m as entirely repainted after the artist had studied 
a work of Constable’s. The July revolution left its 
impress on Delacroix, and in 1831 appeared his 
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* Liberty directing tlie People on the Barricades.’ 
In 1832 he mode a voyage to Morocco, where he 
familiarised himself with novel effects of light and 
costumes. From this period, Delacroix continued 
to send forth picture after picture, besides decorat- 
ing many public buildings and churches. He also 
executed a number of lithographs, including a series 
illustrating Hamlet, and one dealing with Faust, 
of which Goethe wrote that he found ‘in these 
images all the impressions of his youth.’ In 1857 
lie was chosen by the Institute to iill the place of 
Delaroche. He clied August 13, 1863. The most 
striking quality of Delacroix’s art is its invention, 
its impetuous imaginative force and vitality. He 
aimed at a powerful and dramatic expression of 
passion and emotion, and in the pursuit of this aim 
a sense of beauty was frequently lost. He was an 
admirable colourist, and his admirers have ranked 
him with Veronese and Rubens. His drawing, 
while sometimes incorrect, is always spirited and 
full of vigour. See his Life and Letters by Moreau 
(1873), Burty (1880), and Chesneau (1885). 

Delagoa Bay, a Portuguese possession, is a 
large inlet of the Indian Ocean on the south-east 
coast of Africa. In April 1868 the Transvaal 
claimed by proclamation the Maputa River, from its 
junction with the Pongola to its eniliouchure into 
the southern part of Delagoa Bay. England and 
Portugal resisted the claim and set up counter pre- 
tensions. The matter was referred to the arbi- 
tration of Marshal MacMalion, who in 1875 de- 
clared the southern portion of Delagoa Bay, includ- 
ing the Maputa River up to the Lobombo Moun- 
tains, to belong to Portugal. The bay stretches 
for 70 miles l>etween 26° 20' and 25° 30' S. lat. It is 
25 miles wide, and for size and accommodation is 
the finest natural harbour in South Africa, although 
landing facilities are yet of a very primitive char- 
acter. There are several islands, notably Inyack, 
and a number of shoals in the bay, but its naviga- 
tion is safe and easy, and the anchorage is com- 
modious and well sheltered. The settlement of 
Louren^o Marques and surrounding country have 
been notoriously unhealthy ; but in 1887 the swamps 
behind the town were Idled in, and in 1888 an 
elaborate system of drainage, and a long sea-wall, 
intended to reclaim the flat beach on which de- 
caying vegetable matter was deposited, were 
projected. The rivers Maputa, ^ Tembe, and Uin- 
belosi (joining to form the English River), and the 
Komati, fall into Delagoa Bay. The Maputa 
and Tembe rivers are navigable for spine dis- 
tance for small craft. The comparative proximity 
of Delagoa Bay to the newly-developed gold- 
fields of Eastern Transvaal and Swaziland has 
brought to the front in South African politics 
the question of the desirability of Britain acquiring 
its possession by purchase. For over half a century 
there have been intermittent attempts to establish 
communication between the Transvaal and Delagoa 
Bay. All failed, however, till 1887, when a com- 

S witli an authorised share capital of half a 
on was formed in London to work a concession 
from the Portuguese government for ninety years, 
for the construction of a railway from Delagoa Bay 
to the Transvaal frontier at the Komati Poort 
River. The line was partly opened in 1888, and 
great results are looked for as it is extended to 
the centres of population in the Transvaal See 
LouRENgo Marques. 

Delainbre, Jean Joseph, astronomer, was 
born at Amiens, 29th September 1749, and studied 
literature under the poet Delille. He had long to 
struggle with difficulties, and supported himself by 
translation and teaching. Becoming a tutor in a 
wealthy family, he devoted himself to physics and 
astronomy, studying under Lalande. The discovery 


of Uranus by Herschel in 1781 gave him the first 
opportunity of attracting the 'attention of the 
learned world in general by preparing tables of the 
motion of the new planet. Soon after, he com- 
menced the construction of new solar tables, and 
tables of the motions of Jupiter and Saturn. Along 
with Mlchain, he was appointed by the French 
government, in 1792, to measure the arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona, which 
was completed in 1799 fsee MJstre, Arago). 
He was elected member of the Academy, and in 
1803 perpetual secretary of the mathematical sec- 
tion of the Institute. "The result of his measure- 
ments appeared in bis great work, lime da Systime 
AUtrique Dfc/mal (1806-10). In 1807 he obtained 
the chair of Astronomy at the College de France, 
rendered vacant by the deatli of Lalande, his master 
and friend. In 1814 he was appointed a memlier 
of the Council of Public Instruction. He died at 
Paris, 19th August 1822. Delainbre received a 
multitude of honours during bis lifetime. He was 
a member of most of the learned bodies in Europe, 
and an officer of the Legion of Honour. His writ- 
ings are very numerous. The principal are Traitd 
(V Astronomic (1814), Histoirc de V Astronomic 
Ancienne (1817), Histoirc dc V Astronomic du 
Moyen Age (1819), Histoirc de V Astronomic 
Moil erne ( 1821 ), and Histoirc de V Astronomic an Dix- 
huitidme Slide (1827). Besides these, Delainbre 
wrote several excellent Mlmoires. 

Dclane, John Thadkus, editor of the Time f 
newspaper, was the second son of a barrister, and 
was bom in London, lltli October 1817. He 
received the earlier part of bis education in private 
schools, and at King’s College, London, and finally 
went to Magdalen Hall, Oxford, where he took Ins 
degree in 1839. At the university, he was more 
famous for lioi-semansbip than reading, and though 
bright and active-minded, lie never professed to be 
a scholar. After leaving Oxford be studied life in 
many forms, walked the hospitals, was called to the 
bar, and reported in the House of Commons and on 
circuit. Mr Walter had early marked Delane’s 
capable character, and soon placed him on the Times 
staff*; and in May 1841, not yet twenty -four, he 
became its editor. For tliirty-six years Delane held I 
this post, aided, however, for the greater part of 
this period by bis brother-in-law and college friend, 
George Dasent (q.v.). Under bis editorship, the 
limes attained a prodigious circulation, and an 
influence unparalleled in the history of journalism. 
He wrote no articles, but he contributed excellent 
reports and letters. He merged bis personality 
in bis paper, and the history of his later life is the 
history of the extraordinary influence wielded by 
the leading journal. His exposure of the railway 
mania, his vehement attacks upon the manage- 
ment of the Crimean war, and his strong opposition 
to England’s assisting Denmark in 1864, are among 
his Dest-remembereu acts. He was singularly 
shrewd in weighing public opinion, possessed re- 
markable foresight, and seldom made a mistake. 
Having resigned the editorship in 1877, he died 
two years later, 22d November 1879. His successor 
was Thomas Chenery. A Life of Delane by Sir G. 
Dasent was announced, but abandoned in deference 
to Mr Walter. 

Delany, Mrs (Mary Granville), was bom at 
Coulston, Wiltshire, 14th May 1700. The niece of 
Lord Lansdowne, she married first, in 1718, ‘fat, 
snuffy, sulky’ Alexander Pendarves (1659-1724); 
and secondly, in 1743, the Rev. Patrick Delany 
(1685-1768), an Irish divine, Swift's friend, and the 
author of a dozen volumes. After his death she 
lived chiefly in London, till her own death at 
Windsor on loth April 1788. Her much-admired 
‘paper mosaics,’ or flower- work, have long since 
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faded ; lmfc she is remembered through her patron- 
age of Miss Burney, and by her Autobiography and 
CorrexpondcncJ ( 6 vols. 1861-62), with its gossip of 
the court and the literary society of her day. 

De la Ramie, Louisa. See Ouida. 

Delaroclie, IIippolytk, known as Paul, 
painter, the head of the modern Eclectic school of 
art in France, was horn at Paris, 16th July 1797. 
He studied under Baron Gros, and between 1819 
and 1823 acquired some note by painting scriptural 
subjects, but lirst excited public admiration in 
1824, by bis ‘St Vincent de Paul preaching in the 
Presence of Louis XIII.,’ and ‘Joan of Arc before 
Cardinal Beaufort.’ These exhibit the earliest 
indications of that style for which he afterwards 
became famous — a style which endeavoured to unite 
the picturesqueness of the romantic with the dignity 
of tlie classic school of art. In 1826 Delaroclie pro- 
duced his ‘ Death of President Durante ; * and in 
1827 his ‘Death of Queen Elizabeth.’ These 
pictures greatly increased his reputation, but the 
last is reckoned a failure by English critics. In 
1831 he produced the ‘ Princes in the Tower,’ a work 
of limb merit; in 1833, ‘Cromwell contemplating 
the Corpse of Charles I.,’ which is generally 
regarded as one of the first historical paintings of 
modern times. In 1834 appeared his ‘ Execution of 
Ladv Jane Crey and in 1837 his ‘Charles I. 
insulted by the Parliamentary Soldiers,' and his 
‘ Strafford receiving Laud’s Blessing on the Way to 
Execution.’ From this period until 1841 he was 
engaged on what is probably his grandest work — 
the series of paintings on the wall of the semicir- 
cular saloon of the Ecole des Beaux Arts, in the 
execution of which he was aided by Armitage 
and other of his pupils. This composition, in which 
the style is simple, lofty, and chaste, contains 74 
figures, comprising the greatest sculptors, painters, 
and architects in all history, according to Deia- 
roche’s judgment. It was excellently engraved 
by Henritpiel Dupont, from a reduced copy made 
by the painter himself. Among his later works 
may be mentioned, ‘ Bonaparte at St Bernard ’ 

( 1850) ; ‘ Marie Antoinette before the Revolutionary 
Tribunal ’ ( 1851 ) ; ‘ The Finding of Moses ’ ( 1852) ; 

‘ Calvary ’ ( 1853) ; ‘ Christ in Gethsemane ’ ( 1854) ; 

‘ The Girondins in the Concierge ’ ( 1856) ; and, one 
of his best-known works, ‘The Floating Martyr.’ 
He also executed some striking portraits, including 
those of M. Guizot ( 1838 ), and Si. Thiers ( 1856 ). He 
died November 4, 1856. The characteristic excel- 
lences of Delaroche are picturesqueness of con- 
ception, precision of handling, and accuracy of draw- 
ing. He has been accused, however, of want of 
fire, imagination, and depth, and it must be 
admitted that he very rarely, if ever, exhibits the 
highest qualities of creative genius. Delaroche 
was made a member of the Institute in 1832, and 
professor of Painting in the Ecole des Beaux Aits 
in 1833. See Rees, V cruet ami Delaroche ( 1880). 

De la Rue, Warren, an eminent electrician, 
was born in the island of Guernsey, January 18, 
1815. He was educated at Paris, and early entered 
his father’s business — the manufacture of paper- 
wares — for which his inventive ability and scien- 
tific knowledge enabled him to devise many new 
machines anti processes. He took an active part 
in the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862 ; was a member 
of the Internationa] Electrical Congress at Paris in 
1861 ; and has been president of the Royal Astro- 
nomical Society, of tne Chemical Society, and the 
London Institution. In 1878 be succeeded Spottis- 
woode as secretary of the Royal Institution, and in 
1880 was elected a corresponding member of the 
French Acadernie des Sciences in the department of 
astronomy. His scientific work, done at his observ- 
atory at Cranford and at his private physical labor- 


atory, is of the highest value in the departments of 
astronomical photography and electricity, and its 
results have been communicated from time to time 
to the Royal Society and the French Acad6mi6 
des Science^. 

Delaunay, Louis Ars!:nk, a French actor, was 
born 21st March 1826, at Paris, and made his ddbut 
in October 1846 at the Odeon. In the year 1848 he 
first trod the classic boards of the ThdAtre Francais 
in the rOle of Durante, and here he soon procured 
an engagement and became secretary to the theatre 
in 1850. Delaunay is one of the most accomplished 
actors on the F reneli stage. He has found some of 
his greatest parts in the plays of Hugo, Pailleron, 
De Musset, and Augiers. 

Dclavignc, Jean Francois Casimir, drama- 
tist, satirist, ami lyrist, was born at Le Havre on 
April 4, 1793. He became one of the most popular 
writers in France, after the publication in 1818 of 
his Mcssfnicnttes , satires directed against the mon- 
archy of the Restoration. He then turned his 
attention to dramatic authorship and produced Lea 
V fares Sicilicns (1819), a tragic piece, which was 
followed by the comedies, L' Ecole des Vieil lards 
ami Lcs Comediens (1821). He was made an 
academician in 1825. As a lyrist and satirist, 
he espoused the cause of the patriots in Italy, 
Greece, and Poland, and of the democratic party 
in France, but although be appears to have been 
a sincere politician, he failed to give natural 
and original expression to his convictions. His 
tragedy of Louis AY., which was partly founded on 
Quentin Dunrard , and an adaptation of which is 
familiar to English playgoers, was brought out in 
1833. Among his other dramas were Le Pari a } 
Marino Faliero , Lcs Knfants d'Edonard> Don Juan 
d'A nt riche ( 1835), and La Fille du Did ( 1839). He 
died on December 11, 1843. He bad no tine poetic 
faculty ; neither was be a skilful dramatist, though 
his pkys, when first produced, gained considerable 
popularity. In bis clay be was supported by the 
opponents of the Romantic school, nut his medi- 
ocrity has come to be recognised by critics of all 
parties. 

Delaware, one of the Atlantic States of the 
American Union, forms a part of a peninsula lying 
between the lower reaches of the copyright ism in u.s. 
Susquehanna and Chesapeake Bay )>y J- b. Lippincott 
on the west, ami the Delaware company. 

River and Bay and Atlantic Ocean on the east. 
The state is bounded on the N. by Pennsylvania 
(the Inmndary there being an arc of a circle), on 
the E. by the Delaware River and Bay and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and on the S. and W. by Mary- 
land. With an area of 2050 sq. m., or little more 
than that of Northumberland, it is the smallest 
of all the states, except Rhode Island ; in 1880 
it was the smallest of all in population, except 
Nevada. Save in a small hilly section in the north, 
nearly all the surface is low and level, and in the 
extreme south there is much swampy land ; while 
the most southern two-fifths of the area is in great 
part a sandy region. The hill-district in the north 
presents a stony surface overlying azoic rocks, such 
as gneiss and granite, with patches of serpentine 
and limestone. A strip of highly fertile red clay 
lies south of the bill-country ; and next southward 
occurs a productive and fossiliferous greensand for- 
mation, succeeded by a somewhat sandy belt, less 
fertile than the greensand, although tlie greater 
part of its extent is by no means unproductive. 
The coast- region has many salt-marshes, some of 
them dyked, and thus rendered tillable ; and farther 
inland is a considerable Inxly of extremely rich 
alluvial soil. Tlie western l>order of the state is 
generally well wooded, and in some places flat and 
marshy. The rivers of Delaware are mostly small,. 
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but many are navigable. In the north kaolin and 
iron ore are found, and bog ore or limonite occurs 
to some extent in other parts. The state is divided 
into three counties, New Castle in the north, Kent 
in the centre, and Sussex in the south. 

The state is well provided witli railroad facilities, 
and is crossed by a canal connecting the Delaware 
and Chesapeake bays. The northern section lias 
large and varied manufacturing interests. Fishing 
and the taking of oysters and crabs are import- 
ant industries in Sussex county, and along the 
shores ami tidal streams.* Peaches and the various 
small fruits, as well as market-garden products, are 
leading articles of export; the principal cereal 
crops are maize, wheat, and oats. Pop. (1870) 
125,015; (1880) 140,608, of whom 26,448 were of 
pure or mixed African descent. The principal 
towns are Wilmington (pop. in 1880, 42,478), New 
Castle (3700), Dover, the state capital (2811), and 
Smyrna (2423). 

Delaware’s first permanent white settlements 
were made by Swedes and Finns who settled at 
Christiana (Wilmington) in 1638; for a Dutch 
settlement of 1613 at Hoornkill (now Lewes) was 
destroyed a year later by the Indians. The colony j 
of New Sweden included a small part of Penn- 
sylvania and a section of New Jersey. For several 
years the Dutch and Swedes contended for the pos- 
session of this region, till in 1655 it passed under 
Dutch sway. After the transfer of New Amster- 
dam (now New York) to the English rule in 1664, 
Delaware, like the stronger colony, became English 
also. It was governed from New York until 1682, 
when William Penn became proprietary of the three 
Delaware counties, which, however, were never 
considered as forming any part of Pennsylvania, to 
which colony they were attached. In 1776 a con- 
stitution was adopted, which was set aside by 
another in 1791 ; and this was revised in 1831. 
Delaware was a slave-state until the war of 1861-65, 
but took no part in the secession movement. It 
offers several curious survivals, such as its division 
into hundreds, and the retention of whipping post 
and pillory. 

Delaware, Thomas West, Lord, the first 
governor of Virginia, arrived there from England 
in June 1610, but nine months later was prostrated 
by ill-health, and died in 1618.* 

Delawares. See American Indians. 

Del Crederd Commission, the higher rate 
or allowance charged by a factor or agent, in 
respect of which he guarantees the solvency of the 
urchaser, and renders himself personally liable to 
is principal in case of the purchaser’s failure to 
pay the price of the goods sold. It is not necessary 
that the contract be in writing. The amount of 
the premium is of course variable, but it is fre- 
quently double an ordinary selling commission. 

Deleb Palm, or Ethiopian Fan-palm {Bor- 
asms (Bthiopum ), is very common and widely dis- 
tributed throughout Central Africa, where it often 
practically replaces the date palm in the domestic 
economy of many negro tribes. Its large hard nut 
is eaten fresh, but also largely planted until ger- 
mination has fairly commenced ; the young embryo 
thus laden with sugar, &c., is then eaten raw or 
cooked. See Germination, and Malting. 

Delectus (Lat., ‘ a selection ’), the old name 
often applied to a selection of passages from Latin 
or Greek writers graduated m difficulty for the 
use of young learners. None is so famous as 
Valpy’s. 

Delegation (Ital. delegations), the term for- 
merly applied in Lombardy, Venice, and the States 
of the Church, both to the governor and governing 
court of a province and to the province itself. The 


number of such provinces varied, but was at one time 
nineteen. Tjie delegate was alwa> s a prelate, and 
directly appointed by the pope. If he was a car- 
dinal, lie was called a Legate, and his province a 
Legation. 

Dclcscluze, Louis Charles, French com- 
munist, was born at Dreux, 20th October 1809. 
His politics early drove him from France to jour- 
nalism in Belgium, but the February revolution 
opened to him a career in Paris, where his clever 
and facile pen quickly made him popular with the 
rabble, but earned him from the authorities im- 
prisonment and a fine of 10,000 francs. Again at 
Paris in 1853, he was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment, and was next transported to Cayenne, 
where he remained till 1859. Ilis experiences of 
his sufferings he gave in De Paris d Cayenne ; Jour- 
nal d'un Transports (1867). After his return he 
was quiet for some years, until his journal, R&vcil , 
started in 1868 to advocate the doctrines of the 
International, brought him anew into trouble. In 
the infamous history of the Paris Commune he 
played a prominent part, and upon his head rests 
m great part the guilt of its most execrable atro- 
cities — the murder of the hostages, and the burning 
of the public buildings of the city. He died on the 
last barricade, 28th May 1871. 

Dclfsliaven. an old town in South Holland on 
the Maas, 1£ mile W. of Rotterdam, with shipping 
and some manufactures. Pop. (1880) 11,425. 

Delft, one of the most ancient towns of South . 
Holland, is situated on the Schie, 8 miles NW. of 
Rotterdam by rail, and is intersected by numerous 
canals. Delft was noted from the 16th to the 18th 
century for its delft- ware (sec Pottery), but has 
now entirely lost its high reputation for this manu- 
facture, and not more than a few dozen persons 
are engaged in making earthenware. Of several 
interesting buildings, one, the town-hall (1618), is 
a picturesque and richly adorned edifice. The New 
Church (1476) contains a monument, more ornate 
than tasteful, to the memory of William I. of 
Orange, who was assassinated here, 10th July 1584. 

It also contains the tomb of Grotius, and the 
burial-vaults of the present royal family of Hol- 
land. The Old Church, a building of some note, 
contains the tomb of the naturalist, Leeuwenhoek, 
and of the great admiral, Van Tromp. Delft has. 
also a state arsenal, an East Indian college, a 
polytechnic, and several hospitals. There are some 
manufactures of fine carpets, casks, baskets. Pop. 
(1876) 23,804 ; (1888) 27,591. 

Delhi ( Dchli ), an imperial city of Northern j 
India, and the chief commercial and industrial 
centre of the Punjab, on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 13 miles from the railway junction of 
Ghaziabad, 113 NNW. of Agra, and 954 NW. of 
Calcutta. It is walled on three sides, ha^ ten 
gates, and stands on high ground, the grand 
series of buildings forming the famous palace 
of Shah Jelian, now the Fort, looking out over 
the river and a wide stretch of wooded and 
cultivated country. To the north, about a mile 
distant, rises the historic. ‘ ridge,’ crowned with 
memorials of the Mutiny, and commanding a fine 
view of the city, the domes and minarets of 
which overtop the encircling groves. The gardens 
in the city, the suburbs, and the neighbouring 
countiy, are all richly wooded. Delhi is the ter- 
minus of the East Indian and Rajputana rail- 
ways, the former crossing the Jumna by a fine 
iron bridge. Fergusson describes in detail the 
palace buildings, which are the splendid heritage 
of Mogul sovereignty. Briefly, they comprise the 
cathedral-like entrance hall, the diwan-i-khas , or 
audience hall, the diwan-i-am , the rang mrthal 
(now a mess-room), and several lesser pavilions, 
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covering in all an area of 1000 feet by 3200, ex- 
clusive of gateways. The beautiful inlaid work 
ami carving «/f these buildings are the admiration 
of the wond, and the diwan-i-khas is worthy of 
its famous inscription : ‘ If there is a heaven on 
earth, it is this — it is this ! ’ In the heart of the 
city stands the Jama Masjid (‘great mosque’), 
one of the largest and finest structures of the kind 
in India, which also owes its origin to Shall Jehan. 
Among the notable monuments in the neighbour- 
hood are the imperial tombs, including that of 
Hamavun, second of the Mogul dynasty ; the old 
Kala Masjid, or black mosque; and the famous 
Kutab Minor, 10 miles to the south. The Minor, 
erected by Kutab-ud-din, founder of a dynasty, 
early in the 13th century, is 238 feet high, and 
tapers gracefully from a diameter of 47 feet at 
the base to 9 feet at the summit. It incloses a 
winding staircase, and is garlanded with inscrip- 
tions from the Koran. Modern Delhi is noted for 
its broad main streets, the chief being the Chandni 
Chauk, or Silver Street, with its high clock-tower, 
and the institute and museum. The Delhi College, 
once a famous oriental school, has been abolished, 
government having withdrawn the collegiate staff 
of teachers to concentrate the grant upon the cen- 
tral institution at Lahore. Delhi has a large trade 
in wheat and other produce, and its bazaars are 
noted for gold and silver work, precious stones, 
shawls, and costly fabrics. It is a great native 
banking centre. Across the river is the ruined fort 
of Salimgarh, ami traces of an ancient city. Pop. 
(1888) 183,000, more than half Hindus. 

The name Dilli or Dillipur first appeal's in 1st 
century B.C., and is connected with the famous 
iron pillar of Raja Dhava, a solid shaft of metal, 
set up in the 3d or 4th century, which is 16 inches 
in diameter, and 50 feet long, and which is so 
firmly planted that only half of it is above ground. 
This ‘indisputable relic bears a Sanskrit inscription, 
in which the name of the city is mentioned. Delhi 
was the capital of the Afghan or Patlian, and 
afterwards of the Mogul, empire. It was taken 
by a British army under Lord Lake, September 8, 
1803, and has ever since— if we except the brief 
period when it was held by the mutineers in 1857 
— continued under British rule. In our own time, 
Delhi has been rendered memorable by the events 
of 1857. The march on the city of the mutineers 
from Meerut; the terrible lltli of May; the ex- 

f dosion of the powder-magazine by Willoughby and 
lis heroic band ; the assault, when the city was 
won (September 20) gate by gate and quarter by 
quarter — a success saddened by the death of the 
gallant Nicholson ; the subsequent daring capture 
of the king of Delhi by Hodson of Hudson’s Horse ; 
and the capture amt shooting of his miscreant 
sons by the same officer, are memorable events in 
Indian history. A memorial to Willoughby was 
erected by government in 1888. In 1877 Delhi was 
the scene of the famous Durbar at which the Queen 
was proclaimed Empress of India. Delhi is now 
the most Europeanised of all the cities in the 
interior of India, and the removal of some of the 
old gates was among the improvements con- 
templated in 1888. — Tne district has an area of 
1277 sq. m., and a pop. of 643,515. The trade and 
manufactures of the district centre in the town 
of Delhi. There is a branch of the East Indian 
Railway, and the liajputana State Railway tra- 
verses the district for about 13 miles. Of about 
820 sq. m. under cultivation, over a sixth are irri- 

f ated from government canals, and a smaller part 
y private enterprise. To the south, the district 
is rocky and barren. The soil along the alluvial 
margin of the Jumna is fertile, but better crops 
are produced in the tract artificially irrigated by 
the Western Jumna Canal.— The division of Delhi 


comprises the three districts of Delhi, Gurgoon, and 
Karnal, with an area of 5610 sq. m., and a pop. 
(1881) of 1,907,984, 72 per cent, of whom were 
Hindus. 

Delibes, L6on, a French composer, bom in 
1836 at St^iermain du Val, in the Sarthe, entered 
the Paris Conservatoire in 1848, and in 1855 pro- 
duced an operetta, Deux Sacs de Char bon. At the 
Grand Opera, where he became second director in 
1865, his music for the ballet La Source (1866) 
met with great success, and his ballet-music for 
Copptlia (1870), his finest work, secured his 
position as a composer. He has written 'music 
lor a third ballet and for three comic operas, one 
of which, Lc Roi Va dit (1873), became very 
popular. Tn 1880 Delibes was appointed professor 
of Composition in the Conservatoire. 

Delilah (signifying, according to Bertheau, 
1 the delicate ; ’ according to Ewald, ‘ the traitress *), 
the Philistine woman who betrayed Samson (q.v.). 

Delille, Jacques, a writer extravagantly over- 
rated in his lifetime, was born near Aigues-Perse 
in Auvergne, on June 22, 1738. He was an ille- 
gitimate child, and was brought up by charity. 
Educated at the College de Lisieux in Paris, he 
distinguished himself as a scholar, and obtained a 
professorship in Amiens. His verse translation of 
the Georgies , published in 1769, had an extra- 
ordinary vogue, and was extolled far beyond its 
merits by Voltaire and other critics. Its author 
was made an academician in 1774, and, after hold- 
ing a canonry at Moissac, was presented by the 
Comte d’Artois with the abbacy of Saint-Severin, 
the income of which amounted to 30,000 livres a 
year. Les Jardins, a didactic poem which Delille 
published in 1782, found a vast body of readers, 
and was generally accepted as a masterpiece. The 
outbreak of the Revolution compelling Delille to 
leave France, he travelled in Switzerland and 
Germany, and then removed to London, wdiere he 
Occupied himself for eighteen months in translat- 
ing the Paradise Lost. After his return to France 
in 1802, he produced a translation of the JEneid 
(1804) and several didactic and descriptive works 
in verse— L\ Imagination (1806), Les Trots Rdgnes 
(1809), and La Conversation (1812). He became 
blind in his old age, and died on May 1, 1813. 
During his life he was not only regarded by his 
countrymen as the greatest French poet oi the 
day, hut was even declared to be the equal of 
Virgil and Homer. His fame, however, suffered 
a rapid eclipse, and his lack of poetic genius is 
now generally admitted. He w as merely a fluent 
versifier, whose knack of turning out ingenious 
paraphrases exactly suited the taste of liis con- 
temporaries. See Sain te-Beuve’s Portraits LitU- 
raires , vol. ii. 

Deliquescence is the term applied to the 
property which certain substances have of absorb- 
ing moisture from the air, and becoming damp, 
and even running into liquid. Caustic potash, 
and the chlorides of calcium and magnesium, 
are examples of substances which undergo this 
change. 

Delirium is a condition in which there is 
perversion of the mental processes. In its essential 
nature this symptom is analogous to insanity ; in- 
sanity is, in short, a similar state, unaccompanied 
by the obvious conditions which are the causes of 
delirium. 

In health the mental processes correspond to 
present sensory impressions or to the memory of 
those which are past, but in delirium this corre- 
spondence ceases, and the results of cerebral 
activity bear no true relation to reality. De- 
lirium has three well-known mental phenomena, 
any or all of which may be present in any indi* 
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vidua] instance. The mind may be possessed by 
false ideas or delusions; sensory impressions may 
produce false perceptions or illusions • or there 
may be fictitious perceptions or hallucinations , 
without the presence of any sensory impressions. 

The more common causes of deliriuni are four. 
( 1 ) Local diseases of the brain or its envelopes, 
as in the case of 'inflammation of the lining mem- 
branes. (2) Toxic substances circulating in the 
blood, which may have their origin within the 
system, as in the retention of waste products 
during the final stages of kidney disease, or may 
be introduced from without, such as the specific 
poisons of the acute infectious diseases, or active 
substances like alcohol. (3) High body tempera- 
tures, which may occur apart from any blood - 
poison in a local inflammation of some distant 
organ. (4) Inanition, which may often be seen 
in the concluding periods of wasting diseases. 

Delirium Tremens is the term employed to 
denote one of the acute phases arising in the course 
of chronic Alcoholism (q.v.). It is as a rule pre- 
cipitated by a period of indulgence in excessive 
drinking, and shows itself at first in the form of 
general uneasiness and restlessness during the day, 
Followed by sleeplessness, or disturbed sleep with 
distressing dreams, at night. These initial symp- 
toms usher in the stage of delirium, always accom- 
panied by constant muscular tremors. The de- 
lirium almost invariably presents the three main 
varieties of mental disturbance— illusions, halluci- 
nations, and delusions — to which reference has 
been made in the preceding article. An attack 
generally lasts about three days, but it may exist 
For a period of six or seven days, and, so far as is 
at present known, there is no means of shortening 
its duration. The chief danger lies in the great 
tendency to exhaustion which the disease shows. 
One attack appears to have a power of predispos- 
ing the individual who has suffered from it to 
suY>sequent recurrence. The affection frequently 
induces some degree of mental weakness, and this 
is more likely to be the case in those who belong 
to families which have a hereditary tendency to 
insanity. As al>ove mentioned, no means is 
known of cutting short an attack, and the em- 
ployment of drugs in this disease is of at least 
doubtful utility. The only rational treatment 
consists in the use of every expedient which can 
tend to sustain the patient, and avert the great 
tendency to exhaustion of the vital centres. 

De Lisle. See Rouget de Lisle. 

Delitzsch, a town of Prussian Saxony,, on the 
Lfibber, 12 miles N. of Leipzig by rail, with manu- 
factures of cigars, straw, leather, ivory, ami wooden 
goods. Pop. 8342. 

Delitzsch, Franz, a learned theologian and 
Hebraist, born at Leipzig, February 23, 1813, 
studied theology and onentalia at the university 
there, and became professor of Theology at Rostock 
in 1846, whence he was called to Erlangen in 1850, 
and to Leipzig in 1867. Delitzsch ’s vast learn- 
ing and exegetical sagacity combined to give him 
a foremost place among the more conservative 
Gorman theologians, while his great personal influ- 
ence over a generation of Leipzig students, and a 
long series of profoundly learned books, contrib- 
uted enormously to extend a sound knowledge 
of Old Testament exegesis not only in Germany, 
but in England and America. His earliest works 
were in the field of the post-biblical Jewish litera- 
ture, followed by his commentaries on Habakkuk, 
Song of Solomon, Genesis, the Psalms ; and to the 
complete commentary on the Old Testament, 
edited jointly with Keil, Delitzsch himself con- 
tributed the volumes devoted to Isaiah, Job, Solo- 
mon** Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes. Later 


works are his System der bibltschen Psychologic 
(1855), System der christ. Apologetik (1869), Jesus 
und Hiliel (1867), Jiid. Handwerkefleben zur Zeit 
Jesu (1868), and a few books of edification. His 
new commentary on Genesis (1887) marked a large 
concession to the modern critical theory of the 
Pentateuch.— His son, Friedrich Delitzsch, 
born 3d September 1850, has already made a great 
reputation as an Assyriologlst by his Assjpr. Studien 
(1874), his translation of George Smith’s Chaldean 
Account of Genesis (1876), las Assyr. Lesestucke 
( 1878 ), l Vo lag das Parodies ? ( 1881 ), and his great 
Assyr. Worterbuch ( 1887 et seq . ). 

Delius, Nikolaus, a distinguished German 
Shakespearian critic, was born at Bremen, 19tli 
Sep tern oer 1813, and studied philology at Bonn 
! and Berlin, and in England and France. He 
finally settled in 1846 at Bonn, where he became 
extraordinary professor in 1855, and professor in 
1863, and where he died 18th November 1888. 
His early lectures were on Sanskrit and the 
Romance tongues, but he afterwards devoted him- 
self to the English language and literature, and 
as a student of Shakespeare took a place that, in 
the opinion of most scholars, was second to none. 
Apart from excursions of lesser importance in other 
fields of literature, he published Abhandlungen zu 
Shakspcarc (1878), &c. ; and his edition of Shake- 
speare’s works (Elberfeld, 7 vols. 1854-61 ; 5th ed. 
2 vols. 1882) is an acknowledged masterpiece, its 
notes a marvel of terse sagacity. 

Delivery In Sale. Sec Sale of Goods. 

Delivery of a Deed. See Deed. 

Della Cruscail School. About the year 
1785, a number of English residents at Florence 
endeavoured to amuse their lagging hours by writ- 
ing verses, which they published under the title of 
The Florence Miscellany. The insipidity, affecta- 
tion, and fantastic silliness of these productions 
transcend belief ; yet such was the poetic poverty 
of the time, that they soon found a crowd of 
admirers and imitators. Taking the name of a 
Florentine Academy (q.v.), the Della Cruscans 
now began to print their precious lucubrations in 
England, chiefly in two daily newspapers called 
the World and the Oracle . ‘While the epidemic 
malady was spreading from fool to fool,* as Gifford 
pungently says, one of the brotherhood, a Mr 
Robert Merry, came over from Florence, and 
‘immediately announced himself by a sonnet to 
Love.’ It was answered by one, ‘Anna Matilda* 
(Mrs Cowley), who (as was the custom) praised 
it immoderately in language even more absurd 
than Merry’s own. ‘The fever now turned to a 
frenzy : Laura, Maria, Carlos, Orlando, Adelaide, 
and a thousand other nameless names, caught 
the infection ; and from one end of the kingdom 
to the other all was nonsense and Della Crusca.* 
But retribution followed, for Nemesis watches the 
course of poetry as sharply as that of politics. In 
1794 Gifford produced his Baviad , and in 1796 
his Mwviad. Rarely lias literature witnessed such 
a scalping. It completely, killed the school, and, 
indeed, it is only in these two poems that the 
memory of most of the unhappy Della Cruscan 
songsters has been preserved — an immortality 
which may be compared with that conferred by 
the Newgate Calendar . 

Dellys, a port of Algeria, 50 miles E. of 
Algiers, with a French garrison. Pop. 3564. 

De Lolme, John Louis, born at Geneva in 
1740, was originally an advocate in his native 
town, but about 1769 came to England, where, in 
spite of his literary activity, he lived for several 
years in* great poverty, always in debt and re- 
peatedly in prison. Having inherited a small 
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property, lie returned to his native country in 
1775, and died at a village in Switzerland, July 
16, 1806. De* Lolme’s principal work is The Con- 
stitution of England ; or an Account of the English 
Government; tn which it is compared both with 
the Republican Form of Government and the other 
Monarchies in Europe . It was first published in 
French at Amsterdam in 1771 ; the English trans- 
lation, by another hand apparently, did not appear 
till 1775. The work, which flattered England, 
threw no new light on the subject, long enjoyed 
a high reputation, and reached a tenth edition 
(with Life, 1853), but has long been superseded ; 
its author was called by Isaac D’Tsraeli ‘the 
English Montesquieu. 5 In 1772 he also published 
anonymously in English, A Parallel between the 
English Government and the former Government of 
Sweden; ten years later, his History of the Fla- 
gellants ; in 1796 an Essay containing Strictures on 
the U n ion of Scotland with England, and numerous 
political pamphlets. In 1816 Dr Busby tried to 
prove that l)e Lolme was Junius. 

Delorme, Marion, a famous Frenchwoman, 
whose name figures too prominently in the history 
of the 17th century. Sue was born about 1612, at 
a village near Chfllons-sur-Marne, and came at an 
early period of her life to Paris, where her great 
beauty and brilliant wit soon gathered a group of 
wealthy and high-born lovers round her. Even 
the great Cardinal Richelieu was not insensible to 
her charms, and revenged himself for her contempt 
by causing her to be separated from the ill-fated 
young Cinq -Mars, her love for whom was the one 
ennobling passion of her life. Among her lovers 
were, in succession, the Duke of Buckingham, 
Saint-Evremond, the Due de Brissac, the Cheva- 
lier de Grammont, and Emeri, the Superintendent 
of Finance. During the first disturbances of the 
Frotuleurs , her house was the rallying- point of the 
chiefs of that party, and in consequence Mazarin 
was about to fling her into prison, when she 
suddenly died in 1650. A curious tradition sprang 
up in France during the next century, to the effect 
that Marion had not died, hut escaped to London ; 
that she had married an English lord, had then 
returned to Paris, and married first a robber-chief, 
next a procurator of finance, and, finally, that she 
died in 1706 ; or, according to another account, 
even so late as 1741. Her story was treated by 
Victor Hugo in a drama ; by Alfred de Vigny in 
his romance Cinq Mars. See Eugfcnc de Mire- 
court’s imaginative Confessions de Marion Delorme 
( 3 vols. 1851). 

Delos (called also in ancient times Asteria , 
Ortygia ), an island in the Grecian Archipelago, 
the smallest of the Cyclades, is situated between 
the islands Rlienea and Mykonus. According to 
the mythological account it was at first a floating 
island, but was fixed to the Imttom by Zeus in 
order that it might become a safe abode to Leto 
for the birth of Apollo and Artemis. Its earliest 
historical inhabitants were Ionians, and it appears 
to have been the centre of a great periodical 
festival held in honour of Apollo, both on the 
mainland and in the islands. In 426 b.c. Delos 
was purified by the Athenians, all the tombs were 
removed from it, and it was declared pollution for 
any birth or death to take place on it. Four years 
after they expelled the Delians from the island. 
After 14o B.c., when Corinth fell, Delos became 
the seat of extensive commerce. Its sacred associa- 
tions, its great festival, its excellent harbour, and 
its situation in the direct route from southern 
Europe to the coasts of Asia, all combined to 
render it a port highly favoured by merchants. 
So great was the traffic of Delos that it is said 
10,000 slaves changed hands here in a single day. 


4t. 

After flourishing for a considerable time, it waj 
devastated in the Mithridatic war (87 B.C.), a nd 
from this calamity it never recovered. Little nioi$ 
than 1 so. m. in area, it was noted for its palm* 
trees, and plso for its brass, and the brazen vessels 
which it manufactured. The town of Delos, which 
stood at the foot of Mount Cynthus, a granite crag 
347 feet high, is now a mass of ruins. Still, how- 
ever, the remains of the great temple of Apollo, 
and of the colossal statue raised in his honour, may 
be distinctly traced. Since 1877 extensive investi- 
gations have been prosecuted in its ruins by 
Homolle for the French Arclueological Institute. 

Delphi (now Kastri) t an ancient Greek town 
in Pliocis, celebrated chiefly for its famous oracle 
of Apollo, was situated about 8 miles N. of 
an indentation in the northern shore of the Gulf 
of Lepanto, at the southern base of Parnassus. 
Its original name, and that by which Homer in- 
variably speaks of it, was Pytho. It stood in the 
centre "of a district renowned for its classical 
associations. Occupying the vale of the Pleistus, 
it was seated in a semicircle like the area of a 
grand natural theatre, backed towards the north 
by two lateral spurs of Parnassus. These lateral 
ranges extend east and west around Delphi, and 
give rise also, from the point at which they ap- 
proximate, to the famous fountain of Castalia, 
the holy water of the Delphian temple. The 
earliest inhabitants of Delphi are said to have 
come from Lycovea, a town upon one of the slopes 
of Parnassus, the inhabitants of which are sup- 
posed to have been Dorians. From the Delphian 
1 nobles were at first taken the chief magistrates 
and the priests of the temple, while the Pythia or 
priestess who delivered the oracle, at first always a 
young maiden, hut latterly always a woman not 
younger than fifty, was usually selected from some 
family of poor country-people. In the centre of 
the temple was a small opening in the ground, 
whence arose an intoxicating va|K>ur, believed to 
come from the well of Cassotis ; and the Pythia 
having breathed this, sat down upon the tripod 
or three-legged stool, which was placed over the 
chasm in the ground, and thence delivered the 
oracle, >vliich, if not pronounced at first in hex- 
ameters, was handed over to a poet, employed for 
the purpose, who converted it into that form of 
verse. As the celebrity of the Delphic oracle 
increased, Delphi became a town of great wealth 
and importance, famous not only in Hellas, hut 
also among the neighbouring nations. Here the 
Pythian games were held, and it was one of the 
two places of meeting of the Amphictyonic Council 
(q.v.). The fourth temple, though the first built 
of stone, was destroyed by fire in 548 U.C., and 
during the succeeding century a fifth and last one 
was built by the Amphictyons at the cost of 300 
talents, or £115,000. It was hexastyle, fronted 
with Parian marble, and adorned with statu- 
ary by Praxias and Androstlienes. In 480 B.c. 
Xerxes sent a portion of bis army to plunder the 
temple ; but as they cliinlied the rugged path that 
led to the shrine, a peal of thunder broke over- 
head, and two huge crags tumbling from the 
heights crushed many of the Persians to death, 
while their comrades, struck with terror, turned and 
fled. It was plundered by the Phocians during 
the Sacred War, and was attacked by the Gauls 
in 279 B.C., who were said to^ have been repulsed 
like the Persians by portents. The splendour of 
Delphi subsequently excited the rapacity of many 
conquerors, and suffered severely by their attacks. 
Nero carried off from it 500 bronze statues; Con- 
stantine also removed many of its works of art to 
his own capital. In the time of Pliny, the number 
of statues in Delphi was not less than 3000, and 
within the temple for a long time stood a golden 
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statue of Apollo. The modern town of Kastri 
now occupies the site of Delphi, in the neighbour* 
hood of the source of the still flowing Castalian 
spiring. See A. Mommsen’s Delphika (Leip. 1878), 
Yol. Si. (1880) of Boueh6-Leclerq’s Histoire de la 
Divination dans V Antiquity and tfie Cornhill 
Magazine ( 1882). 

Delphinapterus* See Beluga. 

Delphill Classics, an edition of the Greek 
and Roman classics (64 quarto volumes, 1674-1730) 
prepared by thirty-nine of the best scholars of the 
time, under the editorship, originally, of Bossuet 
and Huet, tutors to the dauphin, son of Louis 
XIV. The title-pages bear the words, ‘ In usum 
Serenissimi Delphim,’ hence the name. Editions 
in octavo of particular authors, as Virgil and 
Horace, were often reprinted in England. The 
Delphin Classics are now esteemed of little value. 

Delphinidas See Dolphin. 

Delphinium* See Larkspur. 

Delta is the alluvial deposit formed at the 
mouth of a river from the deposition of the particles 
which it has held in suspension or rolled forward 
upon its bed. The term was originally applied to 
the tract of land thus formed (mainly within 
historical times) by the Nile, which, being inclosed 
by two main branches and the sea, has the form 
of the Greek letter A, delta. The formation of 
deltas depends more upon the absence of opposing 
currents at the mouth of the river than upon the 
quantity of sediment held in suspension when it 
reaches the sea. Deltas are consequently of almost 
invariable occurrence in inland lakes, in the quiet 
estuaries of the nearly tideless Mediterranean, ami 
in the sheltered bays and gulfs of other seas. When, 
on the other hand, there are strong ebb-tides, or 
powerful oceanic currents, the detritus is carried off 
into the sea. 

Delta Metal is an alloy consisting of copper 
and zinc— in other words, brass— to which some 
manganese has been added in the form of ferro- 
manganese, or spiegel-eisen which contains man- 
ganese. A little silicon is also used, but enough 
of this is usually present in ferromanganese. The 
iron added by the use of these substances should 
be kept small in quantity. Delta metal has 
similar properties to phosphor-bronze, if, indeed, 
some of it is not simply manganese-bronze. The 
silicon ami the manganese modify the properties 
of copper in the same way as phosphorus does in 
the case of phosphor-bronze (see Bronze). Delta 
metal is used for parts of machinery and for orna- 
mental work. See the patents of Gr. A. Dick, the 
inventor of delta metal, No. 5914, December 1883, 
and No. 6172, April 1884. 

Dellic. Jean Andris, geologist and meteorolo- 
gist, was born at Geneva in 1727. Settling in Eng- 
land in 1773, lie was appointed reader to Queen 
Charlotte, a post which he retained till his death at 
Windsor, 7th November 1817. Ho was author of 
thirteen works. 

Deluge (through the French, from Lat. dilu- 
vium, ‘ a flood ’ ). There is scarcely any consider- 
able race of men among whom there does not exist, 
in some form, the tradition of a great deluge, which 
destroyed all the human race except their own 
progenitor*. The classical story of Deucalion and 
Pyrrha is but a typical example of similar myths 
found everywhere, and savages and fathers of the 
church alike have argued that the shells, corals, 
and other marine objects often found on the tops of 
mountains, offered distinct proof of the historical 
reality of a deluge. That the Noacliian deluge 
recorded in Scripture covered the whole eartii and 
destroyed all mankind save one family, was the 
universal opinion until towards the close of the 18th 


century, and is maintained even in Dean Buck- 
land’s Reliquiae Diluvianw (1823). The organic 
remains, on which the science of palaeontology is 
now founded, were regarded as its weeks, and were 
held to prove that it had covered every known 
country, and risen over the highest hills. In the . 
progress of geology, it soon became evident that 
most of the stratified rocks demanded an earlier 
origin than a few thousand years, and the influence 
of the deluge was consequently restricted to the 
slightly altered superficial deposits; but many of 
these were, after a few years, found to belong to a 
period vastly anterior to any historical epoch, and 
to have been produced by long-contmueu and per- } 
sistent agencies, differing totally from a temporary 
cataclysm. The more common modem opinion 
regards the flood of Noah as partial and local, 
although the universality seems fairly enough to 
l»e implied in the biblical description, and although 
the old theory has been revived by Mr H. Howorth 
in bis work, The Mammoth and the Flood (1887). 
The late M. Lenormant, the most brilliant as well 
as erudite of orthodox scholars, in his great posthu- 
mous Histoire Ancicnne de V Orient , argues the 
partial character of the flood from the absence of 
all record of a deluge among the black races of the 
world, as the negroes and Papuans ; and another 
Catholic scholar, M. l’Abbd Motais, in his interesting 
and learned work, Le Deluge Bihliquc ( 1885), main- 
tains that this opinion is quite consistent with the 
exegesis of Scripture, with tradition, and the doc- 
trine of the church, while it is the only theory that 
avoids all the ethnological and linguistic difficulties 
presented by the existence of the great negro and 
yellow races marked off* so distinctly from the 
Noacliian type. The deluge traditions of many 
primitive races are connected with religious mys- J 
teries, and it is scarcely true, as has often been 
asserted, that it is the ‘Old Testament alone that 
gives a moral reason for the deluge sent upon the 
world. The Chaldean account discovered by George 
Smith presents a striking resemblance to the 
Genesis story, and agrees with it also in making 
the flood distinctly a divine retribution for human 
sin, although it of course differs from the Jewish 
account in being polytheistic instead of monothe- 
istic. The vessel in which Xisuthros, the Chaldean 
Noah, sails, is a ship guided by a steersman, and 
others beside his own family are admitted into it. 
The flood is seven days at its height, ami Xisuthros 
sends out in succession a raven, a dove, ami a 
swallow. The ship finally rests on Rowamliz, the 
highest mountain of Eastern Kurdistan, and the 
peak which supports the heavens, instead of upon 
Ararat, the northern or Armenian continuation of 
the range. Babylonian tradition also confounds 
Noah with Enoch, for Xisuthros is taken to the 
skies immediately after coming out of the ark. 
Two deluge poems were amalgamated together in 
an Akkadian epic, in twelve books, describing the 
adventures of Gizdhubar, a great solar hero, to 
whom Xisuthros himself narrates the story. A 
translation of the best version— that of Haupt— is 
given by Professor Sayce in his Fresh Light from 
the Ancient Monuments (pp. 29-34). 

De JLimatico Inquirendo* See Insanity. 

Delvilto, a town of Albania, 45 miles WNW. 
of Janina, with a strong castle, and a trade in 
olive-oil and fruits. Pop. 6000. 

Demades, ail Athenian orator, of great extem- 
pore eloquence, but of no character or principle. 

A bitter enemy to the great Demosthenes, he pro- 
moted eagerly the Macedonian interest, and was sent 
away in safety by Philip when taken prisoner at 
Chflpronea (338), but had not the grace to be honest 
even in his anti-patriotism, and was put to death 
for his treachery by Antipater in 318. 
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Demand and Supply. In Political Economy 
demand has reference to the quantity of goods 
asked for in the market, and supply has reference 
to the quantity of goods offered. The laws of 
demand and supply may be thus stated : when 
the demand exceeds the supply, competition grows 
stronger among the buyers, and pnces rise, and 
when the demand falls short of the supply, com- 
petition grows stronger among the sellers, and 
prices fall ; or thus, falling prices tend to lessen 
the supply and increase the demand, while rising 
prices tend to increase the supply and lessen the 
demand. A rise in prices tends to encourage pro- 
duction, while a fall in prices tends to discourage it. 
Conversely, consumption is promoted by falling 
and lessened by rising prices. The result is that 
demand and supply continually tend to equilibrium. 
Under such a system it is assumed that tuyere and 
sellers or producers and consumers are free to fix 
their own prices. In other words, the laws of 
supply ami demand prevail under a system of free 
competition. 

Demavend, Mount, an extinct volcano of 
Persia, forming the loftiest peak of the Elburz 
Chain, which separates the low shores of the- 
Caspian Sea from the high tableland of Persia. 
The height hitherto has been usually marked as 
14,700 feet, but has been fixed by the Russian 
Caspian Survey at 18,600 feet. 

Dembea, Lake. See Tzana. 

Denibinski, IIenrv, a Polish general, was 
born near Cracow, 16th January 1791, entered the 
Polish army .in 1800, and fought under Napoleon 
against Russia and at Leipzig. In the Polish 
revolution of 1830 ho so distinguished himself that 
for a short time he was commander-in-chief of 
the national army ; in 1833 he entered the service of 
Mehemet.Ali. On the outbreak of the Hungarian 
insurrection, Kossuth appointed him commander- 
in-chief of the Hungarian army. He drew up 
a plan of the campaign, but was hampered by 
the jealousy of Gorget ; and after the defeat of 
Kapolna (February 26-28, 1849) he was forced to 
resign his command. At Kossuth’s resignation 
Dembinski fled to Turkey, but in 1850 he returned 
to France, and died at Paris, 13th June 1864. He 
was author of Md moires (1833) and four other 
works. 

Deilie (Gr. demos), a subdivision of ancient 
Attica and of modern Greece. The d6moi were 
townships or hundreds, subdivisions of the phulai , 
and were equivalent to the Dorian komai , Lat. paai ; 
in the time of Herodotus they were 100 in number 
( 10 in each phnle ), afterwards 170 ; their origin was 
commonly referred to Theseus. The word demos 
early came to be applied to the commons, and sur- 
vives significantly m our democracy and demagogue. 

Demembrl, or Dismembered, a heraldic term 
to signify that the members of an 

| ] animal are cut from its body. 

~ Dementia. See Insanity. 

\ I Dcmerara, one of the three 

\ SSkj / coun ^ ert British Guiana (q.v.), 

/ between the Abari and the Esse- 

\ n / nuibo, takes its name from the 
Dememra River, which rises in 
, the Maccari Mountains, in about 

Dismembered. 40 j a j. f an( j a ft*» r a northerly 

course of alwut 200 miles, enters 
the Atlantic at Georgetown. The mouth is 1 J 
mile wide, but is obstructed by a bar at low tides ; 
the stream is navigable for 90 miles, and has many 
flourishing settlements on its banks. 

Demesne was that portion of the lands of a 
Manor (q.v.) which the lord of the manor reserved 
for his immediate use and occupation. 


Demeter, the Ceres of the Romans, was one of 
the chief divinities of the Greeks. She was the 
earth-goddess, the patroness of agriculture and of 
fruits, and her name itself most probably meant 
Mother-Earth ( ge meter). She was the daughter of 
(bonus and, Rhea, and was by Zeus the mother of 
Persephone (Proserpine), who was carried off while 
gathering flowers in the Nvsian plain, in Asia, by 
Aidoneus (Pluto), the god of the nether world. 
Demeter wandered for some time in search of her 
daughter, and when she learned whither she bad 
been carried, quitted Olympus in anger, and dwelt 
on earth among men, as at Eleusis, bringing bless- 
ings in her train. At length Zeus sent Hermes 
to bring «back Persephone, and l>oth mother and 
daughter then returned to Olympus, whereupon the 
earth again brought forth lier fruits. As Perse- 
phone had eaten a part of a pomegranate in the 
under world, she was obliged to spend one-third of 
the year in the gloomy kingdom of her husband, 
returning to her mother the remainder of the year. 
Many later additions were made to this beautiful 
story, in which it is not difficult to see an allegorisa- 
tion of the burial and revival of the seed-corn within 
the ground. The Latin poets made Enna, in Sicily, 
the scene of Proserpine’s rape. The Eleusinia were 
held every year at Athens, in honour of Demeter 
and her daughter, as well as the Thesmophoria, 
both there and in other parts of Greece. The 
Athenians revered her especially as the originator 
of civilised life and its arts, winch all rest on the 
basis of agriculture. In art Demeter is represented 
fully clothed, a garland of corn-care round her 
head, in her hand a sceptre, corn-ears, or a poppy, 
and sometimes with a torch and mystic basket. 
The worship of Demeter, known as Ceres, reached 
Rome from Sicily, and ultimately acquired great 
political importance. Her chief festival there was 
the Cerealia. See Ceres. 

Demetrius, or Dmitri. See Russia. 

Demetrius Phalereus, so named from the 
Attic demos of Phalerus, a seaport of Athens, 
where he was born about 345 B.C., was distin- 
guished as an orator and politician. Though 
descended from a family of neither rank nor 
property, by his abilities and energy he rose to 
the highest honours at Athens. He was educated 
along with Menander in the school of Theo- 
phrastus, entered upon public life about 325, and 
soon made himself famous by his oratory. In 317 
he was intrusted by Cassander with tlie govern- 
ment of Athens, ami discharged its duties for ten 
years with such general satisfaction that the 
grateful Athenians heaped all kinds of honours 
upon him, and erected no fewer than 360 statues to 
his honour. During the later period of his ad- 
ministration be seems to have given himself up 
to dissipation ; and when Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
king of Macedonia, approached Athens with a 
besieging army in 307, Demetrius, having lost the 
sympathies and co-operation of the Athenians, 
was obliged to flee. All his statues were de- 
molished except one. He retired first to Thebes, 
but afterwards found refuge in the court of 
Ptolemy Lagi, at Alexandria, where lie lived for 
many years, devoting himself to literary pursuits. 
On the death of his protector, Demetrius was 
expelled from the court of Egypt, retreated to 
Busiris in Upper Egypt, and died there from the 
bite of an asp in 283. Demetrius was the last of 
the Attic orators worthy of the name. His style 
was graceful,, insinuating, and elegant; bearing, 
however, in its luxuriousness and tendency to 
effeminacy, the marks of a declining oratory. The 
list of his works (fifty in number) given oy Dio- 
genes Laertius shows him to have wen a man of 
most extensive acquirements. 
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Demi-bastion, in Fortification, differs from a 
Bastion (q.v.) in having only one 
flank instead of two and no cur- 
tain. 

Deinidoff, a Russian family 
distinguished for wealth and 
beneficence, is descended from 
Nikita Demidoff, originally a 
blacksmith at Tula, who in the 
.... time of • Peter the Great became 

Demi-bastion, famous as a manufacturer of arms, 
and amassed an immense fortune. 
Of the numerous princes of the line, perhaps 
the most famous is Prince Anatol (1813-70), bom 
at Moscow, but educated in France. He was 
always remarkable for his enthusiasm in letters 
and in the sciences; his principal work being his 
Travels in South-east Europe (4 vols. Paris, 1839- 
49). It contains very valuable scientific observa- 
tions, and is magnificently illustrated. 

Demi-lton, Demi-ro.se, Demi-fleur de lis, 
&c., in Heraldry, means, when an animal is spoken 
of, the upper half ; and with an inanimate object, 
the dexter half parted per pale. 

Demi-lnne, in Fortification, is the name 
formerly given to the work now called a Ravelin 
( q. v. ). See Fortification. 

Demi-monde (Fr. dcmi, ‘half/ and monde, 

! world/ or ‘ society ’), a term that came into vogue 
from the title of a play by the younger Dumas 
(1855), as applied to a class of women in large 
towns, and especially Paris, whose disregard for the 
proprieties prevents their being more than half 
recognised by society. The word covers women of 
all degrees of disrespcctability, provided only they 
respect the elegancies of life.— Demi-rep is a similar 
18th-century word, compounded clumsily enough, 
for a woman of more than doubtful reputation. 

Demir-Hissar (‘iron-castle’), a town of 
European Turkey, on a tributary of the Struma, 
45 miles NE. of Saloniki. Pop. 8000. 

Demise* See Lease. 

Demisemiquaver, half a semiquaver, or the 
32d part of a semibreve. See Music. 

Demiurge (from Gr. demos , ‘people/ and 
ergon , ‘a work;’ lienee a ‘handicraftsman’) was 
the name given in the cosmogony of the Gnostics to 
the creator or former of the world of sense. He was 
conceived as the archon or chief of the lowest order 
of the spirits or icons of the pleroma ; mingling with 
chaos, he formed in it a corporeal animated world. 
He created man, but could impart to him only his 
own weak principle, the psyche or sensuous soul ; 
therefore the highest, the really good God, added 
the divine rational soul, or pnenmn. But the power 
of evil in the material body, and the hostile influ- 
ence of the merely sensuous demiurge, prevented 
the development of that higher element. The 
demiurge holding himself to be the highest God, 
could not bring nis creatures to the knowledge of 
the true Godhead ,* as the Jehovah of the Jews, he 
gave them the imperfect law of Moses, which pro- 
mised merely a sensuous .happiness, and even that 
not attainable ; and against the spirits of the hyle , 
or world of matter, he sent only a psychical, and 
therefore jiowerless Messiah, the man Jesus. See 
Gnostics. 

Demmin, an ancient town of Prussia, on the 
Peene, which is navigable for small vessels to this 
point, 29 miles S. of Stralsund by rail. It has 
manufactures of machinery, bells, ironwares, sugar, 
lime, and bricks, and a trade in grain, wool, coal, 
andiron. Pop. (1885) 10,546. 

Democracy (‘rule of the people/ from Gr. 
demos, ‘ the people/ and krateo , ‘ I rule ’) is a form of 
government in which power rests with the body of 


the citizens. It is opposed to moTvarcivy , A\\e Txde \ 
of one; to aristocracy, the rule of the ‘best* or 
nobles ; and to oligarchy, the rule of the few. It is 
government of the people by the people, and for 
the people, as opposed to government by a single 
chief or a d&minant class. 

Democracy was a great force in the ancient i 
world, but as then prevalent it had certain charac - / 
terisfcics, which veiy clearly distinguish it from its 
modern forms. In antiquity the democracy was 
associated with the city. There was no system of 
representation by which the people spread over 
extensive territories could send deputies to speak 
and act for them in a common parliament. In the 
ancient democracies, the people were, in the original 
sense of the word, citizens, who personally appeared 
and spoke and voted in the assemblies. Another 
great feature in the ancient world was the exist- 
ence of a great number of slaves who had no 
political and few civil rights — i.e. a very large 
and important part of the population were not 
reckoned among the citizens at all. Hence it will 
be seen that the ‘ people ’ in the ancient democracy 
was limited in number, consisting of a city popula- 
tion, and excluding the labouring class or slaves. 
Thus constituted, the ancient democracy had a most 
interesting history. It attained to its highest and 
finest development in the Athens of Pericles liefore 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian war. Besides 
being a conliict for the headship of Greece between 
Athens and Sparta, that war was a struggle for 
supremacy in the Hellenic world between the demo- 
cratic anil aristocratic principles, of which these 
cities were respectively the representatives and 
champions. It resulted in the overthrow of the 
Athenian democracy, but the struggle of the people 
against the rich and privileged classes continued 
in the Greek cities as long as they retained their 
independence. At Rome, too, the history of the 
city is to a lar«je degree the record of popular 
struggle against the privileged and wealthy classes. 
Quiescent for about two hundred years after the 
reforms of the 4th century B.C., it broke out 
afresh at the time of the Gracchi, and ended with 
the triumph of a great chief of the democracy, 
Julius Ciesar. But this triumph meant the end of 
the republic, and the permanent rule of a single 
head, as consolidated under Augustus. 

Among the Germanic tribes which overthrew the 
Roman empire, as among most peoples at a similar 
stage of development, the general body of freemen 
liacF considerable power. But the term democracy 
properly refers to communities in a comparatively 
advanced state of political evolution, and it would 
l»e an anachronism to apply the theories and 
problems connected with the word to nations still 
in the tribal stage. 

With the growth of the republics of medieval 
Italy, and of the cities of Flanders and Germany, 
began a democratic movement similar in some re- 
spects to that of ancient times. It was similar, 
inasmuch as it was associated with city life, but it 
differed from the ancient democracy, in so far as 
slavery ceased to be an important factor, and the 
development of the medieval cities was controlled 
or affected by the great feudal states which had 
now risen. As the great modem states have 
become consolidated, the cities which played so im- 
portant a part in medieval life have been absorbed 
in them. The process has been a slow one, for 
Venice was an independent republic till the close 
of the 18th century. Hamburg was fully incor- 
porated in the German empire only in 1888. In 
the city life which thus came to a close, the struggle 
between rich and poor, lietween privileged classes 
and the people, was more or less present. 

The modern democracy differs essentially from 
the ancient And medieval forms. The people no 
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longer consist merely of a l>ody of burgesses 
limited in numlier, but of millions of men inhabit- 
ing extensive countries. A government on such a 
basis is rendered possible through the representa- 
tive system, by which the vast electorate choose a 
convenient number of deputies, on whom the legis- 
lative and other functions are conferred. Anotlier 
important point of difference is the abolition of 
slavery, serfdom, and the other unfree conditions 
which formerly prevailed. F reedoin of conscience, 
freedom in the choice of one’s residence and pro- 
fession, have been more or less fully realised. We 
must also note the progress towards the abolition 
of all privileged classes, and towards equality before 
the law. 

The modern democracy, as we now see it, is the 
result of a gradual process of development continued 
through centuries amidst the severest struggles. 
Such struggle will appear to be inevitable, when 
we consider that democracies have grown up in 
large states in which absolutism formerly prevailed, 
and in which the military system prevails even yet. 
Among the decisive steps in the modern struggle 
of the people against the old classes and systems 
should be noted the long contest of the Dutch 
against Spain, the great English revolutions of 1642 
and 1688, the war of American Independence in 
1776, the great French Revolution of 1789, and the 
revolutionary periods of 1830 and 1848. The English 
revolutions of 1642 ami 1688 established parlia- 
mentary rule in England, though on a narrow basis. 
Yet they had the important result of proving the 
fitness of a new type of government, which further 
became a model for similar institutions in other 
countries. The greatest event in the evolution of 
democracy, however, was the French Revolution of 
1789 ; though it failed for the time, it shook the old 
system to its foundations ; it everywhere spread 
new ideas, and raised questions that could not 
again be set aside. The revolution of 1830 showed 
that the reactionary conditions prevalent after 
Waterloo had no claim to permanency. The 
revolutionary movements of 1848, which affected 
France, Italy, Austria, and ( i or many, were appar- 
ently a failure, yet they overthrew what remained of 
the Feudal system in western and central Europe. 
But the most significant thing connected with that 
period is the fact that only a few years afterwards 
universal suffrage was introduced in all the coun- 
tries where # its influence had been felt. Govern- 
ments which had been most active in suppressing 
the revolution found it expedient to adopt its 
cardinal principles. 

To England has been given the great historic 
mission of working out the methods on which the 
democracy has so far been realised. Her parlia- 
ment, first constituted under Simon de Montfort 
and Edward I. in the 13th century, was, as we have 
seen, firmly established by the long contest with the 
Stuarts. After so many centuries of experience, 
trial, and struggle, the English parliament has be- 
come the mother of parliaments. England has not 
been the first, however, to bring democratic institu- 
tions to their full development. The Reform Bill of 
1832 conferred the franchise on the middle classes ; 
but it was not till the reforms of 1867 and 1885 that 
she has approximated to universal suffrage. The 
British government is now substantially a demo- 
cracy, modified so far by older forms, the monarchy 
and the House of Lords. In many countries which 
have adopted parliamentary institutions, the power 
of the people is much more seriously curtailed ; in 
Germany, for example, by a sovereign claiming to 
be of divine right. The German emperor may l>e 
regarded as wielding a power co-ordinate with that 
of the people, and resting on the army. The 
position of his chancellor does not depend on a 
parliamentary majority— he is the servant of the 


emperor ; yet while not depending on a parlia- 
mentary majority, he finds it expedient and even 
necessary to have one. The government of the 
United States, as also of the several states that 
constitute the Union, is democratic. 

As we haue seen, the distinctive features of the 
modern democracy are the widest personal freedom, 
by which each man has the liberty and responsi- 
bility of shaping his own career; equality before 
the law ; and political power in the form of universal 
suffrage, exercised through the representative 
system. With these are associated universal educa- 
tion, and on the continent of Europe universal 
liability to military service. In Britain and the 
United States universal liability to military service 
exists also in theory as regards the militia. On 
the European continent it is a momentous fact 
imposed upon its peoples by the necessities of the 
struggle for existence, which the moral develop- 
ment of mankind has not yet been able so to regu- 
late as to put an end to war. Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries are happily freer from such necessities. It is 
an interesting fact, however, that Prussia, which 
was the first great nation to adopt universal edu- 
cation, was also the first to introduce universal 
military service. 

It is important to remember that the growth of 
the modern democracy has gone hand in hand 
with the general development of the most advanced 
nations of the world. The consol idation of the 
political power of the people is the result of far- 
reaching causes operating on a great scale through- 
out the history of modern nations. The growth of 
the democracy is intimately connected with the 
growth of every other factor in the social life. For 
example, the different stages in the rise of the 
democracy could be paralleled by the improvements 
in the art of printing. The development of the 
democracy has on the one hand created the demaud 
for cheap literature and cheap newspapers, but it 
has also on the other hand depended on the supply 
of them. Further, the growth of the cheap news- 
paper and of cheap literature depends on the 
industrial development, on the improvement of our 
technical capacities and resources, on man’s grow- 
ing mastery over nature. To the production of 
the daily newspaper a thousand technical appliances 
are subsidiary. Steam ami electricity are tlie great 
forces that move the vast mechanism on which 
society is now based. In fact the growth of the 
democracy is intimately connected with an indus- 
trial and technical development which has cul- 
minated in the railway, the penny post, the electric 
telegraph, and the steam printing-press. The 
peculiar influence of the human voice has not been 
superseded, yet it is chiefly through the telegraph 
and the printing-press that the modern democracy 
obtains the education which the ancient democracy 
received in their popular assemblies and in thb 
daily intercourse or the market-place. 

Thus it will be seen that the democracy as we 
now have it is an outcome of the general historic 
movement of modern times, and that it is a fact 
which is not yet accomplished, but is still in process 
of making. What its ultimate results for good or 
evil may be, no man can predict. Scarcely any one, 
however, will deny that it has greatly raised the 
average level of intelligence and morality in modern 
nations. The life of the citizen from the day he 
enters the elementary school is a continual process 
of education, and it brings with it in abundant 
measure the discipline of responsibility. It carries 
with it also the safeguard of publicity. The public 
interests are protected by incessant watchfulness 
and public criticism. On the other hand, the 
drawbacks of democratic government are obvious 
enough. Such vast masses of electors are too 
much controlled by governments, caucuses, and . 
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special interests ; real interests are concealed 
under party watchwords, and sacrificed to them. 
Popular passions are liable to upset the plans of 
experienced policy, and the demagogue too often 
ousts the true statesman from his well-merited 
position in the esteem of the people. It may be 
added that in the administration of foreign affairs, 
the changeful ness and publicity usually character- 
istic of the democracy place it at a disadvantage 
as compared with the secrecy, continuity, and 
tenacity of a government like that of Russia. 

Much has been written on the merits and de- 
merits, the advantages and disadvantages of the 
democracy. It really perhaps concerns us more 
to observe the fact that it is the inevitable 
outcome of the prevalent historic forces, that it 
has a great function in modern history, and that 
it is the duty of the citizen and statesman to do 
their duty under it, and to adapt it to the material, 
intellectual, and moral improvement of men. 

* See the articles Government, Representation; De 
Tocqueville, Democracy in America (1862); Motley, 
Historic Progress of American Democracy ( 1869 ) ; 
Freeman, Comparative Politics (1873) ; Sir T. E. May, 
Democracy in Europe (1878); Sir H. S. Maine, Popular 
Government (1885); Bryce, The American Commonwealth 
(1888). 

Democrats, a political party in the United 
States. So early as Washington’s first administra- 
tion, a party known variously as Republicans or 
Democrats had already been formed, who desired to 
limit the federal power, and to increase that of the 
states and of the people ; about 1808 the title of 
Republicans as synonymous with Democrats dis- 
appeared. See Republicans. Electing Jefferson 
president in 1801, the Democrats remained in power 
till 1841, and the administration was in their hands 
also in 1845-49, in 1853 -61, and in 1885-89. Demo- 
cratic presidents have been Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, John Quincy Adams, Jackson, Van Buren, 
Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Cleveland. For the posi- 
tions taken by Democrats on the most prominent 
issues, see the article United States. During 
President Cleveland’s term of office the party com- 
mitted itself to the principle of a reform of the tariff. 

Democritus, an illustrious Greek philosopher, 
was born at Abdera, in Thrace, about 470 or 460 
B.c. Of his life little is known. The statement 
that he was first inspired with a desire for philo- 
sophic knowledge by certain Magi and Chaldeans 
whom Xerxes had left at Abdera, on his Grecian 
expedition, is as untrustworthy as that which 
represents him as continually laughing at the 
follies of mankind. His extensive travels, how- 
ever, through a great portion of the East, prove 
the reality of this desire, as does also his ceaseless 
industry in collecting the works of other philo- 
sophers. Democritus was by far the most learned 
thinker of his age. He hod also a high reputation 
for moral worth. He appears to have left a strong 
impression of his disinterestedness, modesty, and 
simplicity on the mind of the community, for even 
Tinion the scoffer, who spared no one else, praised 
him. The period of his death is uncertain. He 
Jived, however, to a great age. Only a few frag- 
ments of his numerous physical, mathematical, 
ethical, and musical works are extant. These 
have been collected by Mullach (Berlin, 1843). 
Cicero praises his style, and Pyrrhon imitated it. 

Democritus’s system of philosophy is known as 
the atomic system , which is considered to have 
been founded by Leucippus. Its essence consists 
in the attempt to explain the different phenomena f 
of nature— not like the earlier Ionic philosophers, t 
bv maintaining that the original characteristics ] 
of matter were qualitative , hut that they were e 
quantitative . He assumes, therefore, as the ulti- f 
mate elementary ground of nature, an infinite i 


multitude of indivisible corporeal particles, atoms 
(see Atom), and attributes £6 these a primaiy 
motion derived from no higher •principle. This 
motion brings the atoms into contact with each 
other, and from the multitudinous combinations 
that they form, springs that vast and varying 
aggregate called nature , which is presented to 
our eyes. Democritus did not acknowledge the 
presence of design in nature, but he admitted that 
of law. ‘The word chance ,’ he says, ‘is only an 
expression of human ignorance.’ He believed 
strictly in secondary or physical causes, but not 
in a primary immaterial cause. Life, conscious- 
ness, thought, were, according to him, derived 
from the finest atoms ; those images of the sensu- 
ous phenomena surrounding us, which we call 
mental representations, were, according to him, 
only material impressions, caused by the more 
delicate atoms streaming through the pores of our 
organs. Democritus boldly applied Ins theory to 
the gods themselves, whom tie affirmed to be 


aggregates of atoms, only mightier and more 
powerful than men. His ethical system, spite of 
the grossness of his metaphysics, is both pure and 


noble. Such fragments of bis writings as we pos- 
sess contain beautiful, vigorous, and true thoughts 
concerning veracity, justice, law, order, and the 
duties of mlers ; while, in a spirit not alien to the 
teaching of Christianity, be looks upon an inward 
peace of heart and conscience as the highest good, 
the end and the aim of all virtuous endeavour. 

Demodex. See Acahus. 

Demogeot, Jacques Claude, a French 
litterateur, horn 5th July 1808 at Paris, lectured at 
Beauvais, Rennes, Bordeaux, and Lyons, and was 
appointed in 1843 to the chair of Rhetoric at the 
Lycee St-Louis at Paris. Most of his hooks treat 
of the history of literature ; the chief are Lcs Lettres 
ct lcs Hommes dc Lettres au XIX. Steele (1856); 
Histoire de la Litter at nr c franca isc (1857), an 
admirable hand-book ; Tableau de la litteratnrc 
francaise au XVII. Steele ( 1859) ; and Histoire des 
Litte rat arcs etrangdres (2 vols. 1880). His poems 
are little known. 

Demoiselle (Anthropoides), a genus of birds in 
the crane family (Gruidie), differing from the true 
cranes in having the head and neck quite feathered, 
and the beak no longer than the head. The 
Demoiselle (A. virgo) is about 3 feet in length 
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Demoiselle ( A nthropoidcs virgo ). 

from the point of the bill to the tip of the tail, and 
the top of its head is about 3£ feet from the ground. 
It is remarkable, like its relatives, for elegance and 
symmetry of form, and grace of deportment. The 
feathers covering the upper part of the wing are 
much elongated, as in the cranes. The general 
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colour of its plumage is gray, but the sides of the 
head are adorned with two elegant white tufts, and 
the breast bears long blackish feathers. The 
demoiselle is an Afiican and Asiatic bird, but 
visits Greece and other parts of the south of 
Europe. To the same genus belongs the beautiful 
Stanley Crane (A. pararfiswus), a larger and taller 
bird found in the East Indies. 

Demoirre, Abraham, a distinguished mathe- 
matician, was born at Vitry, in Champagne, 26th 
May 1667. A Protestant, he fled to England in 
1685, on tho revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
there long supported himself by private tuition and 
public lecturing. The appearance of Newton’s 
Principia incited him to increased devotion to 
mathematical studies, and at last he ranked among 
the leading mathematicians of his time. He was 
a member of the Royal Society of London, and of 
the Academies of Berlin and Paris. The Philo- 
sophical Transactions of London are enriched by 
many contributions from his pen ; and he was so 
esteemed by the Royal Society that they judged 
him a lit person to assist in the decision of the 
famous contest between Newton and Leibnitz for 
the merit of the invention of fluxions. He died in 
London, 27th November 1754. Among his published 
works are Annuities upon Lives (1725), Miscellanea 
Analytica de Seriebus ct Quadratures (1780); and 
The Doctrine of Chances (1718 and 1738), dedicated 
to Sir Isaac Newton. Demoivre’s name is well 
known from its association with a useful trigono- 
metrical formula— viz. that, where k is any real 
quantity, cos kO + t sin kd is always one value of 
(cos0 + <sin 0) k . 

Demonetisation. See Bimetallism. 

Demonology, the doctrine that relates to 
demons, a body of spiritual beings inferior in rank 
to deities proper, but yet capable of influencing 
human aft aim. The earlier and more widely - 
spread conception of the demon was merely that 
of a more or less powerful and intermediate agent 
between gods ami men, at one time resolving 
himself into a kind of special guardian or patron- 
spirit, at another acting as the minister of the 
divine displeasure. The gradual differentiation 
between the beneficent .and tho malignant qualities 
of demons resulted in the division into good spirits 
or guardian -angels and evil spirits or devils ; and 
Christian theology, developing earlier Jewish ideas 
— themselves powerfully modified by the influ- 
ence of Persian dualism— worked up the one class 
into an elaborate hierarchy of angels and arch- 
angels, the other into a formidable host of fallen 
angels or devils, considered as continually employed 
in frustrating the good purposes of God, and mar- 
shalled under one master spirit, the devil proper or 
Satan, the supreme impersonation of the spirit of 
evil. The guardian-angel corresponds closely to 
such conceptions as the Roman genius and even the 
famous dainion of Socrates. To primitive man the 
demon was but one of the thousand spiritual beings 
who controlled every one of the causes of nature, 
and whose favour must be purchased by constant 
tributes of respect and worship. It was perfectly 
consistent with primitive philosophy that the manes 
or ghosts of the dead should continue after death 
the influence they enjoyed in life, and thus should 
pass into the higher class of deities. The essential 
distinctions between the divine and the human 
that seem so fundamental to modem minds did not 
occur to those whose notions of the visible and 
invisible universe alike were entirely animistic; 
and thus we find that the savage makes no clear 
distinction between ghosts and demons, and that 
his conception of the demon is constructed on the 
model of the human soul, of course with any 
nu wooer terrible anti superhuman qualities 


superinduced. It is not merely family affection* 
but actual fear and considerations of prudence, 
that lead to the worship of ancestors and of 
the dead ; and the good or bad fortune of living 
men is attributed to the direct interference of the 
invisible spirits with which the whole air around 
is swarming. These spirits may not only affect 
the fortune of the individual, but may even enter 
into his body, and cause internal diseases and 
such other inexplicable phenomena as frenzy, wild 
ravings, hysterical epilepsy, and the like. The Very 
etymology of such words as catalepsy and ecstasy 
points plainly to a time when there was no meta- 
phor in their meaning. Such is the explanation 
of disease offered at the present day by savage 
man all over the world, and such was also 
the belief of the semi-civilised ancient Egyptians 
and Babylonians. Indeed, it disappeared but 
slowly before the progress of scientific medicine, 
and continued to reappear in survivals strangely 
perplexing on any other explanation. Hence 
the function of the exorcist arises naturally 
as a means of effecting a cure by expelling the 
(lemon, and we find him daily exercising his skill 
in Africa, and even in China and India. A care- 
ful distinction is made by sorcerers as to whether 
tho infesting demon possesses or obsesses his 
victim — i.e. controls him from the inside or the 
outside. Tn early Christian times those demoniac- 
ally possessed, or energumens , ■were grouped into 
a class under the care of a special order of clerical 
exorcists, and after the time of St Augustine the 
rite of exorcism came to be applied to all infants 
before baptism. Indeed, exorcists still form one of 
the ‘ minor orders ’ of the Catholic Church. 

Reverting to the animistic theory of demonology, 
we find how well it harmonises with widely-spread 
notions in folklore of phantom-dreams — night- 
mare (A. 8. rnara , ‘a crusher’) ; the Slavonic vam- 
pires, or witch-ghosts, who suck the blood of 
living victims ; incvbi and succnbi , like Adam’s 
wife Lilith in the rabbinical story (Assyrian lilit, 

‘ a succubus ’ ), demons who consort with women 
and men in their sleep and by whose means children 
may be engendered between demons and women ; 
the Hindu rakshas , malignant and gigantic demo- 
niacal ogres who can at will assume any shape ; and 
witches, who have confessed a thousand times to 
being possessed with a familiar spirit, and who 
own allegiance in particular to the master-demon, 
Satan. Other embodiments of the spirit of evil are 
the Celtic and Teutonic Giants, and the Ogres of 
southern romance, who destroy men and devour 
their flesh ; the Norse. Trolls, one-eyed, malignant 
but stupid monsters ; the Drakos and Lamias of 
modem Greece ; the Lithuanian Laume ; the Rus- 
sian fiery and flying snakes, Koshchei the Death- 
less, Baba Yaga, a hideous old hag who flies 
through the air in a fiery mortar, propelled with 
a pestle, and the Morskoi Tsar, or king of the 
waters, with his daughters, the ubiquitous swan- 
maidens of romance. No mythology is richer than 
the Slavonic in malignant male and female demons 
and fiends ( chorti , ‘devils’), gloomy shadows of 
old nature myths and degraded forms of the 
great deities of an earlier religion, a combina- 
tion of the most heterogeneous elements flung 
together in the most perplexing confusion. Traces 
remain of an original dualism between a great 
black and a white god {Byelun); but besides this 
and those fiendish forms already mentioned, Mr 
Ralston enumerates the karliki , or fiendish dwarfs; 
lyeshuie , silvan demons resembling the fauns and 
satyrs of Greek mythology ; vodyanuie t or water- 
spntes; vozdushnuie , demons who ride the whirl- 
winds ; domovnie , or domestic spirits like the 
Scotch brownies and the Lithuanian kankas; and 
the rusalka % a kind of Naiad or Undine. 
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Demons with specialised functions exist in myth- 
ology everywhere, as the Japanese Oni, who bring 
on winds, themselves living at the centre of the 
storm ; the Chinese air-dragons, whose battles 
bring on waterspouts ; the demons of floods in old 
Egyptian and Akkadian mythology* the spectres 
ami phantoms that infest the sea; the nixies of 
northern Europe, and the kelpies of Scotland, who 
haunt pools to drown unwary travellers, and natu- 
rally hate bridges, although elsewhere many bridges 
as well as other superhuman works have been 
erected, usually in miraculously short periods of 
time, by demons, often at the command or powerful 
magicians like Michael Scott. Sometimes the devil 
even consents to build a church for the reward of 
the soul of the first that enters it. Others again 
are those sirens who, by their unearthly beauty or 
the charm of their singing, draw on unwary youths 
to their ruin ; moyt famous of these, the romantic 
Lorelei of the Rhine. Again, particular animals, 
chiefly those with power to harm man, are favourite 
hosts for demons to inhabit, especially the serpent, 
but also the cat, the hedgehog, the hare, the fox, 
the he-goat, the raven, the wolf — the old Norse 
Fenris, and the dog, especially if black in colour, 
like the dog in Faust . The madness of dogs, with 
its peculiar honor, itself opens up a strange chapter 
in the history of demonology. 

One of the most systematic of demonologies is that 
elaborated by the Moslem theologians. The Jinn 
(sing. Jinnee) were created two thousand years 
Wore Adam, but sinned against God and were 
degraded from their original high estate. The 
greatest among them was Iblees (Eblis), who was 
cast out by Allah for refusing to worship Adam as 
made of earth, he himself having been formed of 
smokeless fire. The Sheytdns form his host ; other 
species of subordinate fiends are the Jrinn, the 
least powerful, also ’Efreets (Afrits) and Murids, 
the last the most powerful. Eminent among the 
evil Jinn are the five sons of Iblees— Teer, who 
brings about calamities, losses, and injuries ; El- 
Aawar, who encourages debauchery ; Sot, who 
suggests lies ; Dasim, who causes hatred between 
man and wife ; and Zelemboor, who presides over 
places of traffic. Inferior demons are the Ghoul, 
often in human form and devouring the bodies 
of the dead like the Russian werewolves ; the 
Eealdli, found in forests; the Delhan, living in 
islands; and the Shikk, shaped like a human being 
halved lengthwise. The Jinn assume various 
shapes, sometimes as men of enormous size and 
portentous hideousness. They live chiefly on the 
mountains of Kaf, which encompass the whole 
earth, and their evil influence may be averted by 
talismans and invocations, and pre-eminently wise 
magicians like Solomon may command their ser- 
vices. They consist of forty troops, each troop 
containing six hundred thousand. See chapter ii. 
of Lane's Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, 1883). 

The subject of dualism, or the division of all the 
invisible powers into two great armies of good and 
evil demons, ranged under the supreme impersona- 
tions of good and evil, will he discussed under 
Zoroaster, and here it is sufficient to say that 
it modified the whole later Jewish and Talmudic 
demonology, and reappeared in the Manichwan 
heresy. To it is due the distinction between the 
demon and the devil, a notion which seems funda- 
mental to the modern moral sense, but was foreign 
to the earlier demonology, according to which all 
the specially malignant qualities and the love of 
evil for its own sane become characteristic of the 
latter. The Vritra and the other night- powers, 
the Ponis, of the Vedic hymns, are as yet hardly 
more than personifications of merely physical evil, 
not inherently and absolutely wicked ; while the 


Loki of the ancient Scandinavians, their nearest 
approximation to a personification of evil, was 
rather a demigod than a devil# not essentially 
hostile to the other deities, although he works 
them mischief enough; and the four archdemons 
of the Rabbins, Samael, Azazel, Asael, and Mac- 
cathiel, seem to have been originally nothing 
more than personifications of the elements . as 
energies of the deity. Even the name Lucifer 
(‘the light- bearer ’), the fallen angel of the morn- 
ing star, fits ill with a conception of a devil utterly 
and hopelessly evil. The widely-spread belief that 
(lemons are lame accords well with a supposed fall 
from heaven and an original state of innocence. It 
is not a little striking at anyrate to find the same 
characteristic in Hepnaistos, Wavland the Smith, 
and the Persian /ltslima — the Asmodeus of the 
Rook of Tobit, the 4 Liable Roiteux ’ of Le Sage. 
The sootiness of his abode and his blackness of 
colour are persistent characteristics, although, 
indeed, some West African negroes have a 
white devil. The usual cloven feet of the devil 
in European folk-tales, often the last mark of 
identification, when even the horns and the 
tail are hidden, is a reminiscence of the Greek 
satyr ami the forest-sprites of old Teutonic and 
other folklore. The ugliness of the medieval 
representations of the devil in religious art, as 
may be seen in the fantastic gargoyles of many 
churches, was but a part of the early church s 
policy of degradation to which the native deities 
were subjected, and from which sprung the 
medieval belief that the various gods of the old 
heathen world were the devils or degraded angels 
of Scripture. This notion is familiar to readers 
of Paradise Lost , although Milton makes an in- 
genious poetic use of it that is all his own. And 
even the medieval devil, with all his terror, had 
strange limitations to his power, especially per- 
haps in the folklore of the north. He is often 
ludicrously outwitted, and his machinations foiled 
by some obvious enough device or verbal quibble. 
It is not merely the weakest saint upon his knees 
that can hatfle his infernal schemes, but some 
country -fellow who beats him at his own weapons, 
and whom afterwards he will have in hell at no 
price. The old Scotch notion of Satan as grown so 
much the more dangerous from the accumulated 
wickedness and wisdom of six thousand years is 
hopelessly inconsistent with the archfiend of Norse 
folklore. 

The early Christian idea of hell, the abode of 
the demons, owed many of its features to the Jew- 
ish Gehenna, with its 'perpetual fire, the hon or of 
its sacrifices, and its loathsome worm ; . and the 
characteristics of Moloch and other primitive fire- 
gods became associated with the devil, degraded 
from a fire-god to a mere powerful spirit. The 
.linn of Arabian mythology, who are slaves of 
the lamp and ascend as clouds of smoke, serve also 
to show how fundamental was the notion of a fire- 
fieml which passed, though under degraded form, 
into Christian theology. Consistent with this is 
the w idespread belief m Europe that the devil can- 
not t-ouch or cross running w r ater, of which poetic 
use is admirably made in the magnificent phan- 
tasy of Tam o' Shantcr. Again, the struggle be- 
tween Balder and the deadly pow’ers of winter m 
the Norse mythology w'as spiritualised and ampli- 
fied into Christ conquering Death and Hell and 
releasing the spirits from prison ; and the old north- 
ern ideas of wintry cold personified into a powerful 
and malignant demon, under newj influences passed 
to sw'ell the attributes of the Christian devil, whose 
dreary abode provided those torments of frost as 
well as fire familiar to readers^ of Dante. Herein is 
tlie origin of the folklore notion that the home of 
the demons was the north, and hence the inveterate 
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English preference for burial on the south side of a 
church. No stories are more common than those of 
compacts with the devil, sometimes written in blood, 
by which , a man gave away his soul for wisdom, 
wealth, power, or other gratifications to be enjoyed 
for a certain number of years. The classical story 
in tins kind is that of Faust, which the genius of 
Goethe has made an imperishable part of the intel- 
lectual birthright of Europe. 

liaising the devil or his inferior demons was a 
feat within the power of the medieval sorcerers and 
masters of the black art, and elaborate formulas for 
the purpose are gravely given in the books of magic. 
This unholy art was made punishable by death by 
James I., and his law remained upon the statute- 
book of England till the reign of George II. The 
worship of the devil was a usual feature of the 
witches’ sabbath, and the name is often applied 
still to the strange dances and other religious rites 
by which many tribes in India and elsewhere avert 
the anger of malignant deities. It must be under- 
stood that there is no conscious homage to the 
principle of evil as opposed to good, as the objects 
of worship are merely deities powerful for harm as 
well as for help, considered almost as entirely out- 
side any moral considerations, like the demons of 
unmixecl primitive religion everywhere. 

See the articles Angel, Animism, Devil, Evil, 
Exorcism, Hell, Serpent- worship, Werewolf, 
Witchcraft, Zoroaster; also Horst, Dtemonomugie 
(2 vols. 1817), and Zduberbibliothek (G vols. 1821-2G); 
Ukort, Ueber Ddmonen , Heroen , und Genien (1850); 
Bastian, Der Mcnsch in der Geschirhte (3 vols. 18150); 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture ( 2 vols. 1871) ; RoskofTs admir- 
ably learned Geschichte dea Teufel* ( 2 vols. 18(59 ) ; and for 
its facts. Moncure D. Conway’s Demonology and Devil-lore. 
(2 vols. 1879); also some of the older books, as Bodin, 
De Magorum Demonomania (1581), and the like. 

Dc Morgan, Augustus, .son of Colonel De 
Morgan of tlie Indian army, was born in 180G, in 
Madura, Madras Presidency. Educated at several 
private schools, he 4 read algebra like a novel ’ 
(novels themselves he devoured insatiably ); . but 
after four years at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he graduated as only fourth wrangler (1827). As 
a result of his revolt from his early evangelical 
training, he did not take orders. He was appointed 
first professor of Mathematics in University College, 
London, after its foundation in 1828. In 1831 lie 
resigned this office, but was reappointed in 183G, 
and continued in that capacity till 18GG. An 
energetic worker, he was secretary of the Astrono- 
mical Society (1831-38 and 1848-54), and held 
other offices therein. His writings are very numer- 
ous. Besides being a mathematician of the first 
order, he was extensively and minutely versed in 
the history of the mathematical and physical 
sciences. Re also devoted himself to the develop- 
ment of the Aristotelian or ‘Formal’ Logic, to 
which he has given so symbolical a shape as to 
make it seem like a branch of Algebra, and wrote 
on the calculation of Insurances anil on the Decimal 
Coinage. His works include Elements of Arith- 
metic ( 1831 ) ; Algebra ( 1835) ; Numbers and Magni- 
tude (1836); trigonometry and Trigonometrical 
Analysis ( 1837 ) ; Essay on Probabilities (1838); 
Formal Logic (1847); Arithmetical Books (1847); 
Book of Almanacs (1850); Budget of Paradoxes 
( 1872), reprinted from the A thence urn. De Morgan 
also wrote treatises on the Differential and Integral 
Calculus; and contributed largely to the Penny 
Cyclopcedia (850 articles) and many scientific 
journals. He died 18th March 1871. His library 
of about 3000 volumes was purchased by Lord 
Oversfcone, and given to London University. See 
Memoir of Augustus de M organ , by his wife ( 1882). 

Demosthenes, an able Athenian general, who 
in 425 B.c. assisted Cleon to reduce Sphacteria, 


and who in 413, being sent to Sicily to the relief 
of Nicias, fell, lighting bravely, into the hands of 
the Syracusans, and was put to death. 

Demosthenes, the greatest orator of Athens 
and of Greece, was born about 383 B.c. He lost 
his father a*t an early age. The considerable 
inheritance bequeathed to him was reduced by the 
neglect or the fraud of his guardians, and when he 
came of age he proceeded to prosecute them. The 
litigatiou was long and complicated, and though he 
gained verdicts in nis favour, most of his inheritance 
was irretrievably lost. The importance of this 
litigation was that it compelled Demosthenes to the 
study of the law, gave the first exercise to that 
dogged n ess and strength of will which was to mark 
him through life, anil by reducing him to poverty, 
drove him to the pursuit of law as a means of living. 
At Athens the parties to a suit were compelled to 
plead their cause themselves, buj they could not be 
prevented from getting their speeches composed for 
them by a professional 4 speech-writer ’ or 4 logo- 
graplier.’ Demosthenes became a logographer, and 
soon acquired a lucrative practice. Up to the age 
of thirty Demosthenes confined himself to 4 speecli- 
writiiig,’ and gained considerable reputation as a 
constitutional lawyer. Ilis most famous constitu- 
tional law speech is one which he delivered per- 
sonally in support of Ctesippus against Leptmes 
(354 B.C.). Ho seems to have lacked by nature 
all the physical (jualifications of a great orator, 
and to have acquired them solely by indefatigable 
self-discipline and training. At about the age 
of thirty lie made his first appearance as a 
politician ; he continued to practise as a logographer 
until he was about forty, by which time he lmd 
made a fortune sufficient to enable him to devote 
himself exclusively to political life until he died, at 
the age of about sixty-one. 

At the beginning of his political career danger 
threatened Greece from the north, from Macedonia, 
a country which though at that time considered 
by the Greeks as semi-barbarous, and of no 
account in Greek polities, was destined within 
the lifetime of Demosthenes to destroy the 
liberties and the political existence of Greece. 
Demosthenes’ claim to fame as a statesman rests 
oil the fact that he foresaw the danger threatened 
by Philip of Macedon from the beginning, and 
that lie from the outset advocated a policy 
which might have saved Athens and Greece. The 
three cardinal features of his policy were that the 
rich should submit to direct taxation for the 
purposes of the war ; that the poor should submit, 
for the same purposes, to a diminution of tlm public 
expenditure on national festivals ; and that rich and 
poor alike should render personal military service 
instead of employing mercenaries. Intelligent as 
was the Athenian democracy, it was not intelligent 
enough to see that Demosthenes’ forecast was right, 
and his opponents’ wrong; and, consequently, it 
was only when events justified Demosthenes, that 
is to say, when it was too late, that his policy was 
adopted. Philip’s attack on the state of Olynthus 
gave occasion to the Olynthiacs , which, with the 
orations against Philip, the Philippics , are the 
greatest speeches made by Demosthenes. Athens 
made war with Philip on behalf of Olynthus, but 
having failed to save the city, found peace expedi- 
ent. During the next few years (346-340) Demos- 
thenes was engaged in forming an anti-Macedonian 
party, and in indicting iEschines for betraying 
Athens in the negotiations for the peace just con- 
cluded with Philip. War again broke out in 340, 
ending in the fatal battle of Clwronea (338). But 
Athens, having learned to trust Demosthenes, did 
not withdraw her confidence. The philo-Macedon- 
ian party, however, were encouraged to seize on 
a proposal to present Demosthenes with a public 
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crown as an occasion for his political destruction. 
The trial was at length held in 330, when in the 
famous speech On the Crown Demosthenes gloriously 
vindicated himself against jEschinea In 324 Har- 

{ >alus, the treasurer of Alexander th^ Great ( who 
iad succeeded Philip ), absconded to Athens with 
an enormous sum of money. This money was 
placed in the state treasury, under the care of 
Demosthenes and others, and when Alexander 
demanded it, half was missing. Demosthenes was 
accused, condemned, and escaped from prison into 
exile. The evidence does not seem to have war- 
ranted the verdict, which was probably given on 
olitical grounds, Demosthenes having offended 
otli the Macedonian party and the extreme 
patriots. In 323 Alexander died, and Demosthenes 
was recalled from exile to head a fruitless attempt 
to throw off the Macedonian yoke. The battle of 
Crannon ended the revolt. Demosthenes tied to 
Calaureia, and being there captured by Macedonian 
troops, poisoned himself, 322 B.C. 

Demosthenes began life with a nervous, timid 
nature, and, unfortunately, as a boy was allowed 
by his mother to shirk the physical exercises and 
gymnastic training which formed part of the ordi- 
nary education of the young Athenian. He grew 
up with a tendency to effeminacy, which showed 
itself in an affection for luxurious clothing, and still 
more in his conduct as a citizen soldier; for 
although at Clneronea lie may have displayed no 
more cowardice than did the other Athenians who 
ran away, he was far from exhibiting the heroic 
bearing which distinguished Socrates at Delium. 
His timidity made him unsocial, and his water- 
drinking habits cut him off still more effectually 
from society. His luxury may have reached the 
point of extravagance : lie was certainly lavishly 
generous in the discharge of all claims on him, 
public and private. Whether his effeminacy 
amounted to immorality, as was charged against 
him, is a question which cannot be answered off- 
hand in the negative. The natural defects which 
were to be seen in his private life may be traced in 
his public career ; but here it is their conquest by 
force of will and determined adherence to a lofty 
purpose which has rightly given him his great 
name. His nervousness and timidity disqualified 
him for political life and public speaking ; these 
defects he combated till he conquered them. His 
natural incapacity for amiability rendered him un- 
sympathetic to the pleasure-loving Athenians ; lie 
compelled their respect by his intellectual power 
and the purity of nis patriotism. The want of 
sympathy, however, he never overcame, and so he 
never obtained the hold over the Athenians which 
it would have been good for them that he should 
possess. In all democracies every politician who 
las Jed the masses at his own good-will has known 
on occasion how, if not to flatter, at least to say 
the thing that is pleasant ; but Demosthenes’ 
nature did not permit him to say pleasant things. 
Even this serious practical deficiency could not 
prevent his contemporaries from eventually recog- 
nising his force of character and steadiness of 
noble purpose. Still less has it weighed with 
posterity. 

In the oratory of Demosthenes it is not difficult 
to trace the character of the man reflected. His 
resolute hard work and his infinite capacity for 
taking pains are seen in the high finish which dis- 
tinguished his speeches above those of every orator. 
His moroseness is mirrored in the abuse of which 
he was too great a master ; his want of amiability 
in the absence of humour. His nervousness betrays 
itself in his over-anxiety to argue, in his lack of 
ease and flow. But as in his life so in his speeches, 
all faults are blotted out by bis unaffected earnest- 
ness, his entire devotion to his country, his intel- 


lectual loftiness, and his high political morality. 

I These great qualities are the sburce of the dignity, 
the pathos, the might, majesty, &nd dominion of 
his political orations. Even these qualities, how- 
ever, would not have raised him to the highest 
pinnacle in the fane of eloquence had he not pos- 
sessed the ear and the mind of the artist in words, 
the former of which gave to his speeches the mar- 
vellous melody they possess, the latter the variety 
of vocabulary, winch is one of Demosthenes* 
characteristics. Nor must it lie forgotten that the 
way for Demosthenes had been paved by great pre- 
decessors. The summit on which he stands rests 
on the labours of Lysias, Isocrates, and others. 
Finally, oratory, to be great, must have great 
themes, and it is not in every age that they are 
forthcoming. Demosthenes had the lot, tragic but 
triumphant, of saving, though all else was lost, the 
honour of his country. 

For the life of Demosthenes, A. Schtifer’s Demosthenes 
und seine Zeit (2d cd. 1882) eclipses all other works, 
good as are the hand-books of Brodribb (4877) and 
Butcher ( 1881 ). The most exhaustive literary criticism 
is contained in Blass’s Attiache Beredsmnkcit (1877). 
The best text is that of Bekker (1854). Kennedy’s 
English translation (5 vols. 1852-63) is a monument of 
scholarship. 

Demotion, a town of European Turkey, on a 
tributary of the Maritza, 31 miles 8. of Adnanople 
by rail. It is the seat of a Greek bishop, and has 
manufactures of silks and pottery. Fop. 8000. 
Charles XII. of Sweden resided here from Feb- 
ruary 1713 to October 1714. 

Demotic Alphabet. See Hieroglyphics. 

Dempster, Thomas, a professor famous for his 
learning, and a miscellaneous and voluminous 
writer, was the son of Thomas, laird of Muiresk, 
Aberdeenshire, and was born about 1579. He was 
educated at Turriff, Aberdeen, Cambridge, Paris, 
Louvain, Home, and Douay. A zealous Catholic, 
lie was elected to several provincial professorships, 
and at Paris he was for seven years professor in 
the Colleges ties Grassins, de Lisieux, and de 
Plessy. But a brawl resulted, it is said, in 
Dempster’s having to retreat to England. He 
soon returned to the Continent, bringing with him 
a beautiful wife, and at Pisa in 1616 obtained a 
professorship ; but bis wife’s infidelities marring 
t»is peace, he removed to Bologna, where be became 
professor of Humanities, and where bis wife com- 
pleted her shame by eloping. Pursuing the fugi- 
tives, he was stricken with sickness, and died at 
Bologna, 6th September 1625. Dempster’s not 
too veracious autobiography forms part of his 
Hixtoria Eeclemaxtica (fentis Scotorinn (Bologna, 
1627)— an erudite work in which, however, his 
desire to magnify the merits of his country often 
induced him to forge the names of persons and 
books that never existed, and to unscrupulously 
claim as Scotchmen writers whose birthplace was 
doubtful. It was edited by David Irving for the 
Bannatyne Club in 1829, and the manuscript is still 
preserved in the Bildiothfeque Nationale, Paris. 
There is a selection from his Latin poetry in 
Johnstone’s Deli the Poetarmn Scot or tun. 

Demulcents (Lat. demulcco , * I soften ’), bland 
and lubricating liquid substances, taken by the 
mouth, for the purpose of soothing irritation of the 
mucous membranes, and promoting the dilution 
of the blood, and the increase of the secretions. 
Demulcents are chiefly composed of Starch (q.v.), 
or Gum (q.v.), or of substances containing these, 
dissolved in water ; sometimes also of oily matters, 
or the white of eggs, and other albuminous or 
gelatinous substances largely diluted. The de- 
coction of altlwva, or marsh-mallow, is a favourite 
form of demulcent. 
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Demurrage is an allowance made to a ship- 
owner by the freighter, for the detention of the 
ship in port bg^ond the specified time of sailing. 
The demurrage is properly the delay itself, but the 
term is generally used to signify the compensation 
due for the delay. A certain number of days, called 
lay-days or lie-days, are allowed for receiving and 
discharging cargo, and it is usually stipulated in 
charter-parties that the freighter -may detain the 
vessel, either for a specified time, or as long as he 
pleases, after the expiration of these days, on pay- 
ing so much per diem for overtime. Whether the 
days for which demurrage is due are working dags 
(i.e. with Sundays and holidays excepted) or run- 
ning (lags will, in the absence of special agreement, 
depend upon the custom of the port. All the ordi- 
nary causes of detention, such as port-regulations, 
the crowded state of the harbour, and the like, 
are at the risk of the freighter, and demurrage, 
must be paid, though it be proved that the delay 
was inevitable. But demurrage is not due where 
the delay arose from detention of the ship by a 
public enemy, or from hostile occupation of the 
port ; and it cannot, of course, be claimed where 
the fault lay with the owners themselves, or the 
master or crew of the vessel. The demurrage 
ceases as soon as the vessel is cleared for sailing, 
though she should be prevented from actually doing 
so by adverse winds. When the days of demurrage 
are limited by special contract, and the ship is 
detained beyond them, the sum due as demurrage 
under the contract will be taken as the measure 
of the loss for the further time which may be 
claimed in the form of damages, it will be open, 
however, to both parties to show that the rate thus 
fixed (ter diem is either too high or too low. When 
the time allowed for loading and discharging ex- 
pires, including the extra days if such be stipulated, 
the master will be entitled either to sail or to claim 
damage for detention. 

The allowance of l.Ul. per oz. claimed by the 
Bank of England for giving gold coin in exchange 
for bullion is also called demurrage. 

Demurrer, in English law, is a form of plead- 
ing whereby a party, admitting, for the sake of 
argument, his opponent’s allegations, says they 
are not sufficient in law to support his opponents 
case. A demurrer must be argued in court before 
the pleadings can proceed further. Demurrer to 
evidence and demurrer to a criminal indictment 
are now obsolete. If a prisoner wishes to object 
to the sufficiency in law of an indictment, his best 
course is to plead to the indictment, anti, if con- 
victed, to move in arrest of judgment. 

| Demy', a particular size of paper. In that of 
printing paper, each sheet measures 22 inches by 
17* ; drawing-paper, 22 by 17 ; and writing-paper, 
20 by 15J. 

Demy (i.e. Aaf/’-fellow), the name borne by the 
scholars of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

Denaill, a town in the French department of 
Nord, near the Scheldt and Selle rivers, 20 miles 
NNE. of Cambrai by rail. It lies in the centre of 
an extensive coalfield, and has important iron- 
works, and with manufactures of beetroot sugar 
and brandy. An obelisk marks the scene of 
Marshal Villars’ victory over the allies under 
Prince Eugene, 27th July 1712. Pop. (1872) 
10,442; (1886) 16,115. 

Denarius {deni, * ten each’), the principal 
silver coin among the Romans, was equal to ten 
ases , but upon the reduction of the weight of the 
as, the denarius equalled sixteen of it. It was first 
coined 269 D.C. Its weight at the end of the Roman 
commonwealth is estimated at 60 grains, while 
under the empire the weight was 52*5 grains of 
silver. The value of the denarius under the republic 


was thus rather more than 8Jd., and of the later 


Denarius of the earliest kind, actual size ; 
weight, CO* 6 grains. 

period about 7Jd. From denarius come the Persian 
dtn&r ami the English slang deancr , ‘a shilling.’ 
Denary Scale. See Notation. 

Denbigh, a parliamentary and municipal 
borough, the county town of Denbighshire, 30 
miles W. of Chester by rail. It stands near the 
middle of the vale of the Clwyd, on the sides and 
at the base of a rugged steep fimestone-liill. The 
castle, whose imposing ruins crown this hill, was 
built in 1284 by Henry Lacy, Earl of Lincoln, on 
the site of a fortress erected by William the Con- 

S ueror. The newer part of Denbigh was built at 
io l»ottom of the lull, after the destruction and 
desertion of a great part of the town on the top of 
the hill, about 1550. Denbigh has manufactures of 
shoes and leather ; but it is more a place of genteel 
retirement than of commerce. Pop. (1851) 5498; 
(1881) G491. With Ruthin, Holt, and Wrexham, 
Denbigh sends one member to parliament. In 1645 
Charles I. took refuge in the castle after the battle 
of Rowton Heath. The garrison surrendered to the 
parliamentary forces after a siege of two months. 
It was shortly afterwards dismantled. The fortifi- 
cations have an area of a square mile in extent. 
A lunatic asylum for the five counties of North 
Wales was erected near the town in 1848. A noble 
institution for the maintenance and education of 
twenty-five orphan girls, and twenty-five day 
pupils, was built here in 1860, with funds in the 
hands of the Drapers’ Company of London, from 
money left to them in 1540 by one Thomas, Howell, 
a Welshman. 

Denbighshire, a county of North Wales, on 
the Irish Sea, and between the Dee *and the Con- 
way. With 8 miles of coast, it is 41 miles long, 
17 broad on an average, and 603 sq. in. in area, 
being the sixth in size of the Welsh counties. The 
surface is partly rugged and mountainous, with 
some beautiful and fertile vales, as the vale of the 
Clwyd, 20 miles by 7. In the north is a horseshoe 
range of hills, 65 miles long, and convex to the 
coast. The highest hill is Coder From wen, 2563 
feet ; and many others rise above 1500 feet. The 
rocks are chiefly Silurian clay and graywacke 
slates, with some granite and trap, and bands of 
Devonian, Carboniferous, and Permian strata. 
There occur coal, iron, slates, flags, millstones, 
limestone, lead, and copper. The cliief rivers are 
the Dee, Conway, Elwy, and Clwyd. The Rhaiadr 
waterfall is 200 feet high in two parts. Llangollen 
vale is famed for romantic beauty and verdure, # 
amid hills of savage grandeur. The climate is mild * 
in the lower parts, but cold and bleak among the 
hills, where small hardy sheep and ponies are, 
reared. About two-thirds of Denbighshire are 
under cultivation ; its corn, cheese, butter, and 
live-stock are greatly esteemed. It is also well 
timbered. Salmon are caught in the rivers. The 
chief towns are Denbigh, Wrexham, Ruthin, Holt, 
Llangollen, Llanrwst, Abergele, and Ruabon. Pop. 

( 1801 ) 60,299 ; ( 1841 ) 88,478 ; ( 1881 ) 108,931. Den- 
bighshire returns three members to parliament. It 
was anciently occupied by the Ordovices, a powerful 
tribe, not entirely subdued by the Romans till the 
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time of Agricola. Of British or pre- Homan remains 
there still exist tumuli, two kistvaens or stone cells, 
barrows, and forts. To the times of the Welsh and 
Saxon struggles are referable the Pillar of Eliseg, 
near Llangollen, and the dikes of Oft’a and Watt. 
The dike of Ofla, king of Mercia, to k«*ep out the 
Welsh, was a ditch, with small forts on mounds at 
intervals, and ran from Herefordshire to the estuary 
of tho Dee ; Watt’s dike ran on the east side of 
Offa’s dike, and parallel to it. Wrexham Church 
is one of the ‘seven wonders of Wales.’ Chirk 
Castle is a line Edwardian stronghold, lately re- 
stored. 

Deildera (Or. Tentyra ; Coptic Teuton , prob- 
ably from Tti-n-Athor, the abode of Athor), a 
village of Upper Egypt, once a populous town, 
and the capital of the sixth nome of the ‘ southern 
kingdom,’ situated near the left bank of the Nile, 
in 20° 13' N. lat., 32° 40' E. long., is celebrated on 
account of its temple, one of the finest and best pre- 
served structures of the kind in Egypt, dating from 
the period of Cleopatra and the earlier Roman 
emperors. The temple measures 220 feet in 
length by about 50 in breadth, and has a noble 
portico or hypos tyle hall supported on twenty -four 
columns. The walls, columns, &c. are covered 
with figures and hieroglyphics, among which are 
still to be seen the contemporary portraits in profile 
of Cleopatra and her son ; but the beauty of the 
Egyptian queen is not apparent in her portrait, 
which belongs to almost the most degraded period 
of conventional art in Egypt. On the ceiling of 
the portico is a zodiac, in which the crab is re- 
presented by a scarab. Beyond the portico are a 
hall of six columns and several rooms, which once 
contained altars, the sacred boats, perfumes, vest- 
ments for the religious ceremonies, ami offering* of 
first-fruits, and the like (Mariette, The Monuments 
of Upper Egypt). There are several other sacred 
buildings at Deildera, including a* temple of Isis. 
The temples stand within a wall of unbaked bricks, 
1000 feet long on one side, and in some parts 35 
feet high. The people of Tentyra were peculiar for 
their detestation of the crocodile, which led to a 
violent religious war with the city of Ombos, where 
the reptile was worshipped. 

DenderillOlldc (Fr. Termonde ), a town of 
Belgium, in the province of East Flanders, situated 
at the confluence of the Dender and the Scheldt, 
18 miles E. of Ghent by rail. The principal 
buildings are the town -house and the church of 
Notre Dame, containing two pictures by Van Dyck. 
The manufactures are linens, cottons, and beer. 
Louis XIV. besieged it in vain in 1667, but Marl- 
borough succeeded in taking it in 1706. Its forti- 
fications, destroyed in 1784, were restored in 1822. 
Pop. 8883. 

Dendrerpetoil, a small lizard-like carbonif- 
erous amphibian, found by Lyell and Dawson in 
the interior of the hollow trunk of an upright sigil- 
laria in Nova Scotia. It belongs to the wholly 
extinct order of Stegocephala or Labyrintliodonts 
(q.v.) 

Dendrites; the name given to thin films of 
mineral matter which assume branching shapes 
that resemble moss or seaweed. These films occur 
as coatings oil the faces of fissures and joints in 
rocks or on the surfaces of bedding-planes, and 
have often been mistaken for fossils. The hydrous 
oxide of manganese is the mineral that generally 
assumes this form. 

Dendrolites (Gr. dendron, ‘tree;* lithos, 
‘stone’), a general term sometimes applied to 
fossil stems, branches, or other fragments of trees. 

Dendrology is that department of botany 
which deals with the natural history of trees anil 
shrubs. See Arboriculture, Trees. 
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Dendrophis ( Gr. , ‘ tree-snake ’ ), a genus of non- 
venomous snakes in the sub-order Colubriformes. 
They are tropical, and especially oriental, in their 
distribution ; diurnal, active, ana arboreal in 
habit ; and feed chiefly on tree-lizards. The head 
is long and distinct from the neck, the gape is 
wide, the body anil tail are very slender, the 
colours are vivid and like their surroundings. 
D’Engliien. See Enghien. 

Dengue, or Break-bone Fever, also called 
Dandy and Bucket Fever, is a disease first 
certainly known to have occurred in 1779-80 in 
Egypt, parts of the East Indies, and probably in 
Philadelphia. Since that time there have been 
great epidemics in India and Further India (1824- 
25), America and West Indies (1826-28), Southern 
United States (1850), East Africa, Arabia, India, 
and China (1870-73), besides numerous minor 
outbreaks. The disease occurs almost exclusively 
in the tropics, in hot weather, and in towns either 
near the sea-coast or on lar^e rivers. It is charac- 
terised by sudden onset, with high fever, and ex- 
t rernely violent pains in the hones, muscles, and 
joints ; by a remission, usually at the end of one 
or two days, during which the patient feels almost 
well ; anu after one or two days more by a second 
period of fever, less severe than the first, which 
lasts for two or three days. Each attack of fever 
is often accompanied by a well-marked skin- 
eruption. Though often followed by much ema- 
ciation and loss of strength, it is very rarely fatal 
or succeeded by serious after-effects. It occurs 
almost always in well-marked epidemics; but 
observers are much divided upon the question 
whether it is communicable directly from the sick 
to the healthy. See Hirsch, Geographical and 
Historical Pathology y vol. i. 

Denham, Sir John, a Caroline poet, was the 
only son of an Irish judge, himself of English 
birth, and was born at Dublin in 1615. He was 
educated in London and at Trinity College, 
Oxford, where Wood tells us he was ‘a slow 
dreaming young man, and more addicted to gam- 
ing than study ’—a taste from which his own 
essay against gaming (1651) did not cure him. 
In 1634 he married and went to live with his 
father at Egham in Surrey, an estate to which he 
succeeded four years later. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he was high-sheriff of Surrey, and lie im- 
mediately joined the king. He fell into Waller’s 
1 lands on the capture of Farnham Castle, and was 
sent prisoner to London, hut soon permitted to 
repair to Oxford. In 1641 he produced Sophy , a 
feeble tragedy which was acted with great applause 
at Blackfriars. Next year was issued his long poem, 
Cooper's H ill, a poetical description of the scenery 
around Egham, itself still read, but more famous 
in the merits of its greater successors, Pope’s 
Wind sen' Forest , avowedly an imitation, and Garth’s 
Claremont. The final form of the poem is that pub- 
lished in 1655, all the changes in which, according 
to Pope, were made ‘with admirable judgment.* 
Here first appeared its finest lines — the famous 
apostrophe to the Thames : 

O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 

My great example, as it is my theme ! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 

Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 

In 1647 Denham was engaged in the performance 
of secret services for Charles I., but these being 
discovered, was obliged to flee to Holland and 
France. In 1650 he collected money for the 
young king from the Scots resident in Poland, and 
lie made several journeys into England on secret 
service. At the Restoration he was appointed 
surveyor-general of works, and created Knight 
of the Bath. He was a better poet than architect, 
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but ho had Christopher Wren to his deputy. In 
1665 he married a young girl, who soon showed 
such open fayour to the Duke of York that the 
poor poet became crazy for a few months. Soon 
after his recovery his wife died suddenly, not 
without suspicion of poison— a charge which 
Pepys evidently believed. Denham’s last years 
were miserable betwixt poverty and the satires 
of Marvell, Butler, and others. He died early in 
1669, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. His 
Elegy on Cowley , written in the short interval 
between recovery from frenzy and his death, is 
one of his most successful poems, and is much less 
obscure and laboured, ungrammatical, and over- 
laden with tedious moralising, than usual. His 
other works, as the Destruction of Troy , a para- 
phrase of part of the JEneid, and especially his 
satirical doggerel verses, are comparatively worth- 
less. * Nothing,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘ is less exhilar- 
ating than the ludicrousness of Denham ; he does 
not fail for want of efforts ; he is familiar, he is 
gross; but he is never merry.’ His fame rests 
securely on Coopers Hill, but more securely still 
on the commendations of Drydcn, Pope, Swift, 
and Johnson. He is especially eulogised for his 
strength , as Waller Is for his sweetness ; indeed, 
Dry den's critical judgment stands expressed in the 
words that Cooper's Hill ‘for the majesty of its 
style is and ever will be the standard of exact 
writing. ’ 

Deititl* a port on the coast of the Spanish pro- 
vince of Alicante, near Cape St Martin. It exports 
grapes, raisins, and fruit, and has a population of 
8023. 

Denina, Carlo Giovanni Maria, an Italian 
author, was born 28th February 1731, at Revel lo, 
in Piedmont, studied at Turin, and in 1756 became 
professor of Rhetoric in the university of Turin, 
in 1777 he published anonymously at Florence bis 
Discorso sull ’ Impicgo de/le Persons , in which he 
sought to show how monks might be transformed 
into useful members of society. This cost him his 
chair, and caused his banishment. In 1782 he wont 
to Berlin on the invitation of Frederick the Great. 
Here he lived for many years, and wrote many his- 
torical works. In 1804 he dedicated to Napoleon 
his Clef des Lang ties (1804), and was in conse- 
quence appointed imperial librarian at Paris, where 
he died 5th December 1813. — Denina’s principal 
works are Delle Rivoluzioni d' Italia (3 vtds. 1770) 
and Storia dell ’ Italia Occidentals (6 vols. 1810), 
besides works on ancient Greece, Frederick the 
Great, and Prussia. 

Denis, St, the traditional apostle of France and 
first Bishop of Paris, who suffered martyrdom in the 
3d century. He was sent from Rome about 250 to 

§ reach the gospel to the Cauls. After various 
# etentions at Arles and other places, he arrived 
in Paris, where he made numerous proselytes. 
The Roman governor of this part of Gaul ordered 
Denis to be brought l>efore him, along with other 
two Christians. As they continued firm in their 
faith, in spite of threats, they were cruelly 
tortured, and afterwards beheaded, in 272 or in 
290. Gregory of Tours, Fortunatus, and the Latin 
martyrologists, state that the bodies of the three 
martyrs were thrown into the Seine, but were 
recovered and buried by a Christian woman. At a 
later period, a chapel was built over their tomb. 
In 636 King Dagobert founded on the spot an 
abbey, called St Denis, which soon grew to l>e one 
of the richest and most important in the whole 
kingdom, and was long the sepulchre of the French 
kings. The collection entitled the A cts of St Denis , 
written about the end of the 7th or beginning of 
the 8th century, has no historical value. The 
Greek Church identifies St Denis with Dionysius 


the Areopagite, first Bishop of Athens. The 
Western Church celebrates his memory on the 9th 
of October. For a long period his name was the 
war-cry of the French soldiers, who charged or 
rallied to the words ‘Montjoye Saint-Denys !' 
Deiiisoit* John Evelyn, for fourteen years 
i Sneaker of the House of Commons, and afterwards 
j Viscount Ossington, was born 27th January 1800, 

! at Ossington, Nottinghamshire. Educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford, he entered parliament 
in 1823, and was a Lord of the Admiralty 1827-28. 
In 1872 he retired from the Speaker’s chair, and 
shortly after was created Viscount Ossington. He 
j was a D.C.L. of Oxford ; and it was on his sugges- 
tion that the Speaker's Commentary to the Bible 
was undertaken. He died 7th March 1873. — His 
brother, George Anthony Denison, Archdeacon 
of Taunton, was l>orn in 1805, and educated at 
Eton and Christ Church, Oxford, in 1828 being 
elected a Fellow of Oriel. In 1843 he became Vicar 
of East Brent, Somerset; in 1851 Archdeacon of 
Taunton. In 1854 proceedings were taken against 
him for heresy, contained in three sermons on the 
Real Presence , and he was condemned to be deprived 
of all ecclesiastical preferments ; lmt on appeal to 
the Court of Arches and the Privy-council, this 
judgment was quashed. He has been a leader of 
the High Church party, a strenuous opponent of 
secular education, and an advocate of the restora- 
tion of the confessional. He was chairman of 
the Committee of Convocation which condemned 
Essays and Reviews and Bishop Colenso’s works. 
See bis delightful Notes of my Life (1878). — Other 
j brothers were Edward, Bishop of Salisbury (1801- 
54), and Sir William Thomas, Governor of New 
South Wales and Madras (1804-71 ). 

! Denman, Thomas, Baron, was born in 
I London, 23d February 1779, graduated at Cam- 
bridge, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1806. He 
was associated with Brougham in the courageous 
defence of Queen Caroline (1820), and shared his 
consequent popularity. He sat in parliament from 
1818-26, and was Attorney -general in Earl Grey’s 
administration in 1830-32; he succeeded Lord 
Tenterden as Lord Chief-justice of England in 1832, 
and was raised to the peerage in 1834. He retired 
from the bench in 1850, and died 22d September 
1854. See Memoir by Sir Joseph A mould (2 vols. 
1873 ).— His fourth son, the Right Hon. Sir George 
Denman, was horn 23d December 1819, studied at 
Cambridge, and entered Lincoln’s Inn in 1846. He 
represented Tiverton in parliament in 1859-65 and 
1866-72; in the last year lie was raised to the 
bench of the Court of Common Pleas, receiving 
the customary honour of knighthood, and in 1873 
lie became a judge of the High Court of Judica- 
ture. 

Denmark (Dan. Danmark ), the smallest of 
the three Scandinavian kingdoms, consists of the 
peninsula of Jutland and a group of islands in the 
llaltic, and is situated between 54° 33' and 57° 45 # 
N. lat. , and 8° 4' and 12° 34' E. long., excepting 
the small island of Bornholm, which lies in 15° 1<F 
E. long. Denmark is bounded on the N. by the 
Skagerrak ; on the E. by the Cattegat, the Sound, 
and the Baltic ; on the S. by the Baltic, Little Belt, 
and Sleswick ; and on the W. by the North Sea. 
The area of Denmark Proper is a little less, the 
population a little more, than half that of Scotland. 
The population of Denmark Proper in 1870 was 
1,784,741 ; in 1886 (including the Faroe Islands) it 
was estimated at 2,108,000. In 1887 the popula- 
tion of Copenhagen had reached 289,900. In 1880 
there were five towns in Denmark, besides the 
capital, with over 10,000 inhabitants — viz. Aarhuus 
(24,831), Odense (20,804), Aalborg( 14,152), Randers 
( 13,457), and Horsens ( 12,652), 
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The following table gives the main divisions of 
the kingdom, along with its dependencies : 



Ana lu 
Eng. sq. mile*. 

Population In 
1880. 

Denmark Proper, comprising \ 
the islands of Zealand, Funen, ! 

• 


14,731 

1,969,039 

Laaland, Falster, &c., and j 

the peninsula of Jutland. . . . ; 



The Faroe Islands 

613 

11,220 

Iceland 

40,300 

72,445 

Greenland (region free from ice). 
Danish W. I. Islands— St Croix, ) 
St Thomas, and St John j 

83,886 

(1885) 9,914 

138 

33,703 


| 89,567 

2,096,381 


Except in Bornholm (q.v.), the surface of Den- 
mark is very similar in every part of the kingdom, 
and is uniformly low, reaching its highest point in 
Eiers-Bavnehoj, in south-east Jutland, which is 
only 564 feet above sea-level. The country pre- 
sents little variety, except in its low isolated hills, 
hut does not leave an impression of monotony ; 
in the islands and in the south-east of Jutland 
the landscape is broken by noble forests, green 
meadows, and fertile Helds ; and even in the west 
and north of the mainland the wide stretches of 
moorland are clothed with heather, and have a 
solemn beauty of their own. The coast seldom 
rises even to low cliffs ; generally it is Hat, skirted 
by sand-ridges and shallow lagoons, especially 
along the west side, where the dunes cover an 
area of nearly 225 sq. m. The east coast is much 
indented by bays, useful for navigation and valu- 
able for their fisheries ; and here and in the islands 
are many good harbours. Both the continental 
portion and the islands are penetrated deeply by 
numerous fjords, the largest being Limfiord, which 
intersects Jutland, and has insulated the northern 
extremity of the peninsula since 1825, when it broke 
through the narrow isthmus which had separated it 
from the North Sea. There are about seventy light- 
houses along the shores of Denmark, and seven 
lightships (see Sound). . From its formation, the 
kingdom can have no rivers, properly so called ; 
its streams, called Aa, are mostly large brooks. 
There are several important canals, however, includ- 
ing in Jutland works for the canalisation of the 
Quden-Aa, its largest stream, and of the Limfjord ; 
and lakes abound in all parts of the kingdom, the 
most considerable being found in Zealand. The 
centre and west of Jutland is nearly bare of wood, 
but in the other parts of the peninsula the forests 
cover about 215, 000 acres, and in the islands over 
291,000 acres. The beech, which flourishes more 
luxuriantly in Denmark than in any other land, 
is almost universally predominant, although three 
centuries ago the oat, now comparatively rare, 
was the characteristic Danish tree. Peat, which is 
got in abundance from the bogs, brown coal or 
lignite, and seaweed generally take the place 
of wood as fuel. In minerals Denmark is 
poor. Porcelain clay and some coal are found 
in Bornholm, and fuller’s earth, potter’s clay, 
saltpetre, chalk, and a poor ruarule occur m 
several parts of the kingdom, while some amber 
is^ collected on the west coast of Jutland. The 
climate is modified by vicinity to the sea, and is 
considerably milder, and the air more humid, than 
in the more southern but continental Germany. 
Mists 01*6 frequent, as are also sea-fogs on the 
west coast ; and rain, snow, or hail falls over the 
country on 150 days on an average in the year. 
The annual rainfall is 23 to 25 inches. Westerly- 
winds prevail ; in the spring a cold, dry wind, 
known as the skai } blows from the north-west, 
and whirls clouds of fine sand from the coast 
inland, frequently doing irreparable damage to the 
crops. The mean temperature ranges from 44° to 


47° F. The transitions from winter to summer 
are rapid, and scarcely broken by the intervention 
of spring or of autumn. The climate is, however, 
not unhealthy, except in the low-lying islands, 
such as Laaland, where the short and sudden heat 
of the summer occasions fevers. 

The soils of Jutland are generally light, but 
those in the south-east part and in the islands are 
stronger; alxmt 80 per cent, of the area of Den- 
mark is productive, and of the remainder about 
one-sixth is in peat-bogs. Nearly half the popu- 
lation is engaged in agriculture ; the land for the 
most part is parcelled out into small holdings, 
and this is encouraged by the Jaws, which since 
1849 have prohibited the throwing of small farms 
into large estates. In 1888, of 223,892 tenancies 
not 2000 were over 144 acres in extent ; there were 

150.000 cottars and labourers cultivating land of 
from three to twelve acres ; and the 4 peasant 
farms,’ varying from 12 to 144 acres— the majority 
under 50 — numbered close upon 72,000. A third 
of the whole kingdom is arable, while over two- 
fifths is in meadow, pasture, or fallow land. 
Nearly four- fifths of the arable land is under oats, 
barley, or rye, and little over a twenty-third part 
under wheat. Flax, hemp, potatoes, and legu- 
minous plants are also raised ; lucerne has been 
introduced, and the cultivation of the beet-root 
lias increased of late years. Barley is largely 
exported, hut the imports of breadstuffs greatly 
exceed the exports. The raising of cattle is taking 
more and more the place of arable farming in 
Denmark, ami lias now become one of the chief 
sources of wealth. Much progress has of late 
been made in this direction owing to the efforts of 
government and of various institutions ; hull and 

i stallion shows have l>een promoted by royal grants, 
breeding farms have been similarly encouraged, 
and the farmers have been instructed by lectures 
on the various forms of cattle disease and other 
subjects. Dairy produce has largely developed, 
and the export of outter more than doubled in the 
years 1882-87 — an increase attributed to improved 
methods and the co-operative dairy system, which 
is now very successfully worked in over 200 estab- 
lishments (see Dairy Factories) ; in 1888 there 
were 2200 centrifugal cream separators (see CRKAM) 
in daily use. Within the same period of six years 
the export of bacon was quintupled, that of clieese 
trebled, and of horses nearly doubled, while the 
export of cattle and sheep slightly decreased. 

19.880.000 eggs were exported in 1877, and 

72.480.000 in 1885, the great development of 
this trade being the direct result of the efforts 
of a company for improving the breed of Danish 
fowls. In 1881 there were 1,470,078 cattle of 
all kinds, 347,561 horses, 1,548,613 sheep, and 
527,417 swine. 

In 1880, 23 per cent, of the inhabitants were 
returned as engaged in manufacturing industries, 
which, although not yet of great importance, show 
a marked advance within recent years. Machinery, 
porcelain and delf wares, and l>ricks are leading 
manufactures ; beet-root sugar refineries are in- 
creasing, and the distilleries, though declining, are 
still numerous ; there are ironworks, over eighty 
tobacco-factories, and several paper-mills in Copen- 
hagen, Silkeborg, and elsewhere ; and there are 
many large steam corn-mills. Generally, in spite 
of the scarcity of fuel in the country, steam-mills 
are taking the place of the windmills, and though 
the peasants still continue to manufacture much of 
what they require within their own homes, linens 
anil woollens, as well as wooden shoes, are now 
increasingly made in factories. The fisheries 
( including the lobster and oyster fisheries ) and the 
mercantile marine employ less than 3 per cent, of 
the people. 
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The principal articles of export are cattle, sheep, 
swine, lmttcr, hams, hides, wool, grain, fish, eggs, 
meat, ami wooden goods. Among the imports are 
textile fabrics, cereals, and hour, manufactures of 
metal and timber, coal, oil, salt, coffee, sugar, and 
tobacco. About two-thirds of the export trade is 
carried on in native vessels. The total value of the 
imports in 1880-85 ranged from £12,650,000 in 1880 
to £16,028,002 in 1888; and of the exports in the 
same period from £9,014,520 in 1885 to £11,103,476 
in 1883. The bulk of the foreign trade is with 
Germany, Great Britain, and Norway and Sweden. 
In 1887 the mercantile marine consisted of 3324 
vessels, including 281 steam-ships ; total tonnage, 
272,500. In 1886 there were 1214 miles of railway 
open, of which about 1000 miles belonged to the 
state; in 1886 there were 2523 miles of state 
telegraph lines. 

Elementary education is widely diffused, although 
in this regard Denmark is no longer so pre- 
eminent as formerly ; it is compulsory for children 
between the ages of seven and fourteen years, 
poor parents paying only a nominal sum towards 
the government or parochial schools, of which 
there are about 3(X)(). There are training colleges 
for teachers, and classical and other higher edu- 
cation is afforded by a large number of colleges 
in the more important towns, with the university 
of Copenhagen (1300 students) for the centre of 
the entire system. Denmark has also a theo- 
logical seminary, a royal surgical college, a veter- 
inary and agricultural school, and numerous mili- 
tary, technical, and commercial schools, while fifty 
‘people’s high schools’ provide instruction in agri- 
cultural subjects. There are three public libraries 
in Copenhagen, of which the Royal Library, with 
5(H), 000 volumes, is especially rich in oriental and 
Icelandic MSS. The established religion is Luth- 
eran, to which the king must belong ; but complete 
toleration is enjoyed in every part of the kingdom. 
The Reformation was introduced in 1536, when the 
church revenues were seized by the crown. Den- 
mark is divided into seven dioceses, in which there 
were 1353 clergy in 1885. There were in 1880 only 
17,526 persons not belonging to the Lutheran 
Church, of whom 3946 were Jews, 2985 Roman 
Catholics, 1363 Calvinists, 1722 Mormons, 3687 
Baptists, and 1036 Irvingites. 

The government of Denmark is a constitutional 
monarchy, the king l»eing assisted by a cabinet of . 
seven ministers. The crown was elective until ' 
1660, when the people and clergy, impelled by 
hatred towards the nobles, invested the sovereign 
(Frederick III.) with absolute power, and declared 
the succession to the throne hereditary. From 
that time the crown exercised absolute rule till 
1831, when a constitution was granted. This 
proving unsatisfactory, was superseded in 1849 by i 
the form of government which, with some altera- : 
tions, Denmark now enjoys. The national assem- 
bly or Rigsdag consists of the Folkething and 
Landsthing, which meet annually, the members 
receiving a fixed allowance during their sittings. 
The Landsthing is composed of sixty -six members, | 
of whom twelve are nominated for life by the king, ! 
while the remainder are elected for a term of eight 
years by certain Indies representing the large tax- 
payers of the kingdom. The members of the I 
' Folkething, whose number is fixed by statute in j 
the proportion of one to every 16,000 of the popu- 
lation, are elected for three years by practically , 
universal suffrage. To this laxly all budgets must 
first be submitted ; but in tbe years 1877-87, when j 
the government had a minority in the lower house, | 
the king was induced to give the royal ratification ; 
to successive ‘provisionary budgets,’ which had 
never received tlie assent of the Rigsdag. Never- 
theless the financial condition of Denmark is sound 


and prosperous. The total revenue for the financial 
year 1885-86 was £2,981,534, and the expenditure 
£2,779,763. The budget estimates for 1887-88 and 
1888-89 show slight deficits. Since the war of 1866, 
the government has maintained a comparatively 
large reserve fund, to meet any sudden emergency. 
That fund stood in 1887 at ‘£990,000. In 1888 
the national debt was £10,723,203, or over £5 per 
head of the population ; but as the investments of 
j the state (m telegraphs, &c.) amount to nearly 
I £5,000,000, this proportion is reduced to less than 
£3. Tbe decimal system was introduced in 1875, 
the unit being the krone, or crown, of 100 ore ; the 
average rate of exchange is 18 kroner to the pound 
sterling. The Danish army in 1887 numbered 
1495 officers and 58,067 men, inclusive of the 
landwehr; but only a sufficient establishment 
for garrison purposes is maintained, and the peace 
strength was 319 officers and 16,334 men. The 
total war strength is about 50,000 men, to which 
an extra reserve of 14,000 could be added on 
emergency. Conscription prevails, and the period 
of military service is divided into eight years 
in the line and reserve, and eight in the extra 
reserve. The navy is- recruited by levies from 
the coast districts. * Tbe fleet was represented in 
1887 by thirty-two steamers (of which nine were 
ironclads). The navy numbered in 1888, 134 
officers and 1477 men. Besides ^Copenhagen (q.v.), 
the only fortresses are the coast defences at Hel- 
singor (Elsinore), Fredericia, ivorsor, Frederiks- 
liavn, and Hals. The arsenal is at Copenhagen. 

History . — The early history of Denmark is lost 
in the twilight of tbe saga-period, out of which 
loom dimly the figures of its heroes, their brave 
deeds, and daring voyages. Within its borders 
the Celts had first their home, and from its 
j shores the Angles and Saxons sailed in the 5th 
century to the conquest of England ; while in their 
place the Danes from Zealand settled on the 
deserted lands, extending their sway as far south 
as the Eider. One of their earliest kings, Ilarald 
Ilildetand, fell in battle against the Swedes in 
695 ; and shortly afterwards a branch of the Yng- 
linger occupied Jutland, w here they held a footing 
for two centuries. One of their kings, Harald 
Klak, received baptism in 826 from Ansgar (q.v. ); 
but tbe introduction of Christianity aid not at 
once place any check on the long-accustomed in- 
roads on Frankish territory, or on the piratical 
expeditions of the Vikings, although the country 
was soon torn by dissensions between the ad- 
herents of tbe old and new faiths. Gorin the 
Old, w ho drove the Ynglinger from the peninsula, 
and first united the mainland ami islands under 
one rule, was the bitter enemy of Christianity ; 
and although his death in 936 gave fresh vigour 
to the diffusion of the new faith, yet even its ulti- 
mate success was only insured by the zealous 
support it received from Gorm’s grandson, Canute 
(q.v.). On his death in 1035 the three kingdoms 
of his Anglo- Scandinavian empire separated, ami 
his sister’s son, Svend Estridsen (1047-76), ascended 
the throne of Denmark, founding a princely line 
that nourished 400 years. Internal dissensions and 
external wars weakened the country, and the in- 
troduction of a feudal system raised up a» powerful 
nobility, and ground down the once free people to a 
condition of serfdom. Wahlemar J. ( 1 157-82) added 
Riigen to the other Wendish districts of Mecklen- 
burg and Pomerania, and extended bis sw'ay over 
Norway also. Under Wahlemar II. the conquests 
of Denmark extended so far into German and 
Wendish lands, that tbe Baltic w r as little more than 
an inland Danish sea. The jealousy of the German 
princes and the treachery of his vassals combined 
to rob him, however, of these brilliant conquests, 
and bis death in 1241 w as followed by a century of 
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anarchy ami inglorious decadence of the authority 
of the crown, during which the kingdom was 
brought to the brink of annihilation. Linder his 
great-grandson, Waldeniar IV., Denmark made a 
transient recovery of the conquests of the older 
Waldemars, rousing the jealousy of the Hanseatic 
League (q.v,), and the national laws were codilied. 
From his death in 1375 till 141*2, his daughter, the 
great Margaret, widow of Hakon VI. of Norway, 
ruled not only that country and Denmark, but in 
course of time Sweden also, with so light yet firm 
a hand that for once in the course of tlieir history 
the three rival Scandinavian kingdoms were con- 
tent to act in harmony. Margaret T s successor, Eric, 
the son of her niece, for whose sake she had striven 
to give permanence, by the act known as the Union 
of Calmar ( 1397 ), to the amalgamation of the three 
sovereignties into one, undid her glorious work 
with fatal rapidity, lost the allegiance and the 
crowns of his triple kingdom, and ended his disas- 
trous existence in misery and obscurity. After the 
short reign of his nephew, Christopher of Bavaria 
(1440-48), the Danes exerted their ancient right of 
election to the throne, and chose for their king 
Christian of Oldenburg, a descendant of the old 
royal family through his maternal ancestress, 
liikissa, the great-granddaughter of Waldeniar II. 
Christian I. (1448-81), who was at the same time 
elected Duke of Sleswick and Holstein, was the 
founder of the Oldenburg line, which continued 
unbroken till the death of Frederick VII. in 1863. 
His reign was followed by half a century of inter- 
national struggles in Scandinavia. The insane 
tyranny of Christian II. (q.v.) cost that monarch 
his throne and freedom ; the Danes chose his 
uncle Frederick 1. to be tlieir king, while Sweden 
was for ever separated from Denmark, and rose 
under the Vasas (see GUSTAVU8 I.) to be a powerful 
state. 

Under Christian III. (1536-59), the Reforma- 
tion was established in Denmark. Christian IV. 
(q.v.), after his brief share in the Thirty Years’ 
War, proved one of the ablest of all the Danish 
rulers. His liberal and wise policy was, however, 
cramped in every direction by the arrogant nobles, 
to whose treasonable supineness Denmark owes the 
reverses by which she loyt (1658) all the posses- 
sions she had hitherto retained in Sweden ; and 
with the relinquishment of these, and consequently 
of the undivided control of the passage of the 
Sound, the country's former international im- 
portance came finally to an end. The national 
disgraces ami abasement which followed led, in 
1660, under Christian's son, Frederick III., to the 
rising of the people against the nobles, and their 
surrender into the hands of the king of the supreme 

I iower. For the next hundred years, chiefly marked 
>y wars with Sweden, the peasantry were kept in 
serfdom, and the middle classes depressed ; but by 
the end of the 18th century the peasants had 
been gradually emancipated, while many improve- 
ments had been effected in the mode of administer- 
ing the laws, and the Danish kings, although 
autocrats, exercised a mild rule. The miseries of 
the reign of Frederick VI., who governed as regent 
from 1784, brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
Denmark having joined Russia in a compact of the 
Northern Powers hostile to England, a fleet was 
sent into the Baltic, and considerable injuries wore 
inflicted by an attack on Copenhagen, in 1801, 
under Parker and Nelson. From this the country 
rallied ; but in 1807 the British government, suspi- 
cious of an intention on the regent’s part to violate 
his neutrality and take sides with Napoleon, 
demanded the surrender of the entire Danish navy, 
to be restored at the conclusion of peace. A refusal 
was followed by the Iwimbardment of Copenhagen 
in September 1807, and the fleet was given up; 


but this treatment drove Denmark into Napoleon's 
arms* and with him the kingdom was obliged to 
co-operate until the close of 1813. c 

By the congress of Vienna, Denmark was com- 
pelled to cede Norway to Sweden. From this period 
a spirit of discontent grew up in the duchies, 
degenerating into mutual animosity bet ween the 
Danish and German population, wliich led to. an 
open rupture with Denmark in 1848, immediately 
after the accession of Frederick VII. (For the 
whole question, see Sleswick- Holstein.) . After 
alternate hostilities and armistices, the War was 
virtually concluded in 1849, by the victory of the 
Danes at Idsted ; but in 1863 the quarrel was 
renewed. On the death of F rederiek in that year, 
Prince Christian of Sleswick- Holstein -Glttcksborg 
ascended the throne under the title of Christian 
IX., in conformity with the act known as the Treaty 
of London of 1852, by which the succession to the 
Danish crown had been settled on him and his 
descendants by his wife, Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel, niece of King Christian VIII. of Denmark. 
A pretender, backed by German influence and help, 
at once started up in the person of the eldest son 
of the Duke of Augustenoorg, who assumed the 
title of Duke Frederick VIII. of Sleswick- Holstein ; 
but his cause was speedily merged and lost sight of 
by Prussia and Austria in their direct aim of incor- 
porating the duchies with the German Confedera- 
tion. Denmark, unaided by England and France, 
allies on whose sup|>ort she had relied, was forced 
to go single-handed into the unequal contest. After 
a brave but utterly futile attempt at resistance, the 
Danes found themselves forceu to submit to the 
terms dictated by their powerful foes, and resign 
not only Lauenborg and Holstein, but the ancient 
crown -appanage of Sleswick. By the peace of 
Vienna, 1864, the Danish king bound himself to 
abide by the decision which Prussia and Austria 
should adopt in regard to the destiny of the severed 
Danish provinces. The dissensions between these 
two great powers, which led to the Austro- Prussian 
war of 1866, resulted in the triumph of Prussia, 
and since then the duchies have remained an in- 
tegral part of that state. Since the war, Denmark, 
although reduced to the narrow limits of the islands 
and Jutland, has recovered from its fall, and has 
greatly prospered, in spite of the spread of social- 
istic opinions, and the political dissensions that 
have ranged the government and Landsthing, sup- 
ported by the press of the capital, against the 
F olkcthing and majority of the people. 

For the geography and statistics, the best Danisli works 
are those of Erslev, Trap, Grove, Falbc-Hansen, O. 
Nielsen, and Scharling ; see also Both, Konger iget Dan - 
mark, en historiak-to jKxjraJisk Beakrivtlse (2d ed. 2 vols. 
Copenhagen, 1882-85), and Miss E. C. Otto’s Denmark 
and Iceland (Loud. 1881). For the history, works by 
Paludan-MUller, Barfod, Fabricius, Allen, and Thorsoe 
may be consulted, and, in English, Miss Otte’s Scandi- 
navian History ( 1875 ), in Macmillan’s series. 

Danish Language and Literature.— The 
Danish language has sprung from the south- 
eastern or Danish -Swedisli branch of the donsk 
tunga (or lingua danica ), which was the common 
name by which the language of all the Scandi- 
navians was designated in the middle ages by the 
southern races or the Teutonic stock. From the 
11th to the 13th century the Danish-Swedish branch 
of the Old Scandinavian became more and more 
markedly distinct from the Norwegian- Icelandic 
branch, through its replacing the old diphthongs 
with single long vowels, and dropping the initial h 
before /, n, and r ; while the latter liecame charac- 
terised by a further modification of the a sound, 
by the loss of a before /•, and by a series of con- 
tractions of consonants. Jn the provincial laws 
of the 12th and 13th centuries, which (after 
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the Kunic monuments) are the earliest specimens 
of this Danish-Swedish language, there are three 
dialects — that o l i Skaane (tiie southmost province 
of Sweden) and those of Zealand and Jutland, the 
first of which is nearest the old language, while 
the last two have deviated from it by dropping 
the final consonants from the old inflexional end- 
ings and changing their vowels a, i, u to a less 
distinct e or t v , retaining, however, the hard 
mutes p, k, t after vowels, as on the whole is 
still the case in Swedish and spoken Norwegian. 
The dialect of Zealand in the 14th and 13th 
centuries forms the foundation of modern Danish. 
The original vowels in almost all endings are there 
replaced by half-vowels, and the dental aspirate ]> 
by t or d ; p, /*, f, when following long vowels, 
are changed to A, g, d; masculine and feminine 
are merged in one common gender; nouns have 
no other case-ending than the possessive s for both 
numbers; verbs cease to indicate person (except 
iu the imperative); and the singular number 
begins to supersede the plural, as it does every- 
where in the spoken language from the 16th century. 
Danish, like Swedish, retains the suffixed definite 
article, which is characteristic of the Scandinavian 
languages. Its form is •et in the neuter, - en in the 
common gender, and -ne in the plural of both. 

The influence of the Hanseatic League and the 
Oldenburg dynasty (from 1448) brought in a great 
number of Low-German words, especially relating 
to navigation and trade ; while that of the order 
of St Bridget contributed a considerable Swedish 
element, in the first half of the lfith century 
the Danish language was chiefly used by religious 
writers, and the translation of the Bible (1550) is 
the first important monument of modern Danish. 
After this period Latin became once more the 
language of learning and culture, and for a 
century and a half there was no Danish writer 
of eminence. The influence of French was pre- 
dominant in the 17th century, and that of High- 
Gerinan, which had been constant since the Re- 
formation, culminated in the 18th century under 
the Struensee administration, when it was the 
language of government and public instruction. 
The result is, that Danish is indebted to German 
for fully one-third of its vocabulary. It was not 
till Hollierg that the Danish written language 
began to be enriched from the stores of native 
expression in the spoken tongue. From the end 
of the 18th century revived study of Old Scandi- 
navian ami the development of a national poetic 
literature unfolded the language in a hitherto un- 
suspected richness and fullness, and since that time 
Danish prose has to a considerable extent worked 
itself out of its poverty and dependence. Danish 
is the softest of the Scandinavian languages, 
though less euphonious than Swedish. It is the 
language of the educated class in Norway, where 
it is considerably augmented from the native 
dialect, and is spoken with a somewhat harder 
pronunciation. The best histories of the language 
are by Petersen (2 vols. Copenhagen, 1829 -30) and 
Moll>ech (ib. 1846); grammars by Rask (2d ed. 
Lond. 1846), Lokke, Munch, Lyngby, Jessen, and 
Mobius (Kiel, 1871); and dictionaries by the 
Danish Academy (Copenhagen, 1793-1881), and 
Mol bee h (2d ed. 2 vols. ib. 1859), who also pro- 
duced a Da nsk-Dia Ickt- Lexicon ( ib. 1841) and a 
Dannie Glosmrium (ib. 1853 66) for antiuuated 
words. Ferrall, Repp, and Rosing’s Danish and 
English Dictionary, 111 2 parts (4th ed. Copen- 
hagen, 1873), is the best for English students. 

Literature . — After the Danish dialect had gradu- 
ally separated itself from the Old Scandinavian as 
a softer and simpler speech, with a strong infusion 
of German ingredients, it was little used in writ- 
ing down to the time of the Reformation. Saxo 


Grammaticus (i.e. 'the learned’) in the second 
half of the Pith century wrote in Latin his 
Historia Danica , the only literary production of 
medieval Denmark that retains any interest. 
The earliest ( writings in Danish are the church 
laws of Skaane (1162) and Zealand (1170), and 
the civil laws of Skaane (1160), Zealand (1170), 
and Jutland (1241); and after these a num- 
ber of chronicles, partly in verse, of which 
the best known is the lUhnkronikc , which was 
the first Danish hook printed (in 1495). It is 
essentially an abridgment of Saxo. The famous 
Danish ballads called KcvmpevUev (‘hero-songs’), 
some of which are said to belong to the latter 
>art of the 11th century, were handed down orally 
i*oiii generation to generation, and were first 
collected, to the number of 100, by A. S. Vedel 
in 1591. In 1695 Peder Syv published a new 
edition with 100 more, and in 1812-14 appeared a 
selection of 222, edited by Abrahamson, Nyerup, 
and liahhek. The most complete collection is m 
Svend Grundtvig’s unfinished G anile Folkeviscr (5 
vols. 1853-77 ). They are about 500 in number, and 
treat of the adventures of heroes, love, enchant- 
ment, spectres, and historical events. Doubtless 
they were sung to the dance, as is still the case 
in the Faroe Islands. They must have suffered 
much liv their not being written down till the 16th 
ami 17th centuries. 

The Reformation only emancipated Danish cul- 
ture from Latin to bind it fast to German, 
which at the death of Frederick 1. in 1533 was the 
language of the upper classes. About that time 
Christian Pedersen set up a printing-press at 
Malmb, at which he published a great number of 
popular books, and finally in 1550 the first com- 
plete translation of the Bible. Pedersen ( 1480- 
1554 ) is justly called the father of Danish literature. 
The hymns and translations -of the Psalms by his 
contemporary Tauseti ( 1494-1561 ), as also by Kingo 
(1634-1703), Vormondsen ( 1491-1551 ), and Arrebo 
(1587-1637), and the national history (10 vols. 
Copenhagen, 1595-1604) of Hvitfeld (1549-1609) 
were well received ; but the Danish language was 
still banished from higher society till the advent of 
the Norwegian HolWg (1684-1754), the founder of 
Danish comedy. He found Denmark on the point 
of being absorbed in Germany. ‘The common 
people,’ he says, ‘ had no histones but dry lists of 
dateN ; no poetry but congratulatory verses ; no 
theology but homilies and funeral sermons; and 
for plays, nothing but old stories about Adam 
and Eve.’ He wrote histories of Denmark, of the 
Jews, and of the Church ; and the irresistible 
humour of bis comedies and satires covered with 
ridicule the imitators of foreign speech and 
manners. What Holberg did for Danish prose, 
another Norwegian, Tallin (1728-65), did for 
Danish poetry. Equally dissatisfied with the cur- 
rent imitations of the 17th century court-poetry 
of France, and with the j>oetic reform of Klop- 
stock (at Copenhagen from 1751), Tallin followed 
the guidance of the English poets Pope, Young, 
and Thomson, and in this was followed by most 
of his countrymen who were settled at Copen- 
hagen, while the Danes clung to German models. 
Ewald ( 1743-81 ), an ardent disciple of Klopstock, 
was Denmark’s first great lyric poet and tragic 
dramatist. His verse shows an unsurpassed 
mastery of form, and is expressed in pure, clear, 
and noble language. Wessel (1742-85), by bis 
‘ tragedy,’ Love without Stockings ( 1772), a humor- 
ous parody of the Danish imitations of the classi- 
cal French drama, succeeded in laughing them 
off the stage. Nordahl Brun ( 1745-1816), preacher 
and poet, Claus Frimann (1746-1829), ‘the Burns 
of the Norwegians,’ Claus Fasting (1746-91 ), Jonas 
Rein (1760-1821), Jens Zetlitz (1761-1821), and 
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others, formed themselves (1772) into a ‘Nor- 
wegian Society * at Copenhagen, under the leader- 
' ship of Weasel. It was the literary manifestation 
of the Norwegian aspiration to separate nation- 
ality, which afterwards led to the {pun elation of 
the university of Christiania in 181 1 . From the 
death of Wessel in 1785 to the beginning of the 
present century the literature became entangled 
m rationalistic and political polemics, and pro- 
duced little that is noteworthy. Its chief writers 
were P. A. Heiberg (1758-1841) and Malte Kon- 
rad Bran (1775-1 826), both of whom were driven 
into exile in 1799-1800, the latter afterwards 
famous as a geographer; the critic Rahbek (1760- 
1830) ; the dramatists Samso (1759-96) and Sander 
(1756-1819) ; and the lyrist Thaarup ( 1749-1821 ). 

The poet and humorist Baggesen (1764-1826) 
forms the link between the 18tn century and the 
early part of the 19th, when Danish literature 
took an entirely new departure, partly owing to 
the study of Kant, Fichte, and Schell ing, and the 
influence of Schelling’s follower Steffens ( 1773— 
1845); partly also to the strict censorship of the 
press in force from the year 1799. The educated 
classes turned from their controversies on points 
of literary criticism and theology to scientific 
inquiry ; and the people, whose national feeling 
had been aroused by the French Revolution, by 
the share of Denmark in the Napoleonic warn, 
and especially by the events of 1801 and 1807, the 
war with Sweden (1808), and the loss of Norway 
(1814), welcomed with enthusiasm the rise of a 
new school, led by the romantic poet Oehlen- 
schliiger ( 1779-1850), who was equally distinguished 
as a lyrical and dramatic writer, and is still 
regarded by many as the greatest Danish poet. 
Contemporary with him were the poets Schack- 
Staffeldt (1769-1826) and Grundtvig (1783-1872), 
afterwards more eminent as a theologian ; Jnge- 
mann ( 1789-1862), long the most popular novelist 
of Denmark; J. L. Heiberg (1781-1860), director 
of the royal theatre at Copenhagen, writer of 
numerous vaudevilles, and of the still popular 
national play. Elves Hill (1828); Hauch (1791- 
1872), dramatist, novelist, and critic; and Blicher 
(1782-1848), who in his tales of Jutland was the 
iirst worker in the field which has since been 
cultivated in Germany by Jeremias Gotthelf and 
Bcrthold Auerbach. Of the other novelists of this 
period the chief are Brosboll (b. 1820); FruGyllem- 
oourg-Ehrensvard (1773-1856), mother of J. L. 
Heiberg; Saint-Aubain, or ‘ Karl Bernhard’ ( 1798— 
1865); and the still more popular Winther (1796- 
1876), the charming poet of Danish country life. 
Herz ( 1798-1870), from the time when his Ghost Let- 
ters (1830) surprised the public with a poetic revival 
of the muse of Baggesen, has, now with his lyric 
poems, now with his tales, now in romantic and 
national tragedies, now in comedies and light 
vaudevilles, provided his countrymen with artistic 
and attractive works. Overskou (1798-1874) is a 
skilful dramatist, and Hostrup (b. 1818) a popular 
author of comedies. All these writers are sur- 
passed by Hans Christian Andersen (1805-75), 
whose wonderful stories are known throughout 
the civilised world. Less popular, but more pro- 
found, was the versatile writer Fr. Paludan -Muller 
(1809-76), who from his play Love at Court (1832) 
to liis great epic poem Adam Homo (1841-48) has 
wooed all the muses in succession. Here may be 
mentioned Bergsbe (b. 1835), writer of novels and 
popular works on scientific subjects; Goldschmidt 
(1819-87), editor of the influential democratic 
journals, The Corsair , North and South , and Home 
and Abroad , and afterwards author of numerous 
romances; Holst (b. 1811), a writer of pleasing 
lyrics and tales; Kaalund (1818-85), with his two 
collections of poems, A Spring and An Autumn; 


the erotic and piquant and sometimes frivolous 
song-writer Aarestrup (1800-56); and Lembcke 
(b. 1815), the translator of Shake^ifcaro. 

A great impulse was given- to all branches of 
science from the beginning of the 19th century. 
The leading theologians were Grundtvig, the en- 
thusiastic champion of the faith of lus fathers 
against rationalism, and advocate of a union of 
the Scandinavian kingdoms, but with the church 
separated from the state; Mynster (1775-1850), 
Bishop of Zealand; Clausen (1 793-1877 ), the 
disciple of Schleiermaeher, and theological op- 
ponent of Grundtvig ; Martensen (1808-84), Bishop 
of Zealand, and author of standard works on 
systematic theology and ethics ; and Kierkegaard 
(1813-55), the most original thinker of Denmark. 
The chief exponents of philosophy were Sibbem 
(1785-1872), Nielsen (b. 1809), and Brfichner 
(1820-76); and in natural science the greatest 
names were those of Oersted (1777-1851), the dis- 
coverer of electro-magnetism, the botanist Sehouw 
(1789-1852), the geologist and chemist Forch- 
harnmer ( 1794-1864), and the zoologist and archae- 
ologist Stecnstrup (b. 1813). Much has been 
done for the study of Scandinavian antiquity by 
the Sagabibiiothck of Muller (1776-1834), anti the 
researches of Finn Magnusson (1791-1846) in 
mythology, and of Thomsen (1785-1865) and 
Worsaae (1821-85) in Archaeology. The chief 
19th-century writers of national history have been 
Werlauff (1781-1871), Mol bech ( 1783-1857), Allen 
(1811-77), Schiem (b. 1816), and K. P. Paludan- 
Miiller (1805-82); and of the history of the 
national literature and language, Petersen (1781- 
1862). In philology, Bask ( 1787-1831 ) and Mad- 
vig ( 1804-86) have a European fame. 

About 1850 the enthusiasm for the national 
past, which had been excited by Oehlenschliiger 
in Denmark, and by Tegndr, Geijer, and others 
in Sweden, together with the hatred of Germany 
aroused by the war of 1848-50, rose to a pitch of 
fanaticism. ‘The northern force which had con- 
trolled the world* was extolled by Ploug and 
others as ‘the only means whereby the victory of 
the Cause of Humanity could lie achieved. ’ After 
Ploug (b. 1813) the chief exponents of this great 
historic mission of the northern kingdoms were 
C. K. F. Molbech ( 1821-88), a euphonious lyrist 
and skilful dramatist, and translator of Dante; 
and Erik Bogh (b. 1822), a fertile writer of 
feuilletons and adapter of plavs. A cosmopolitan 
reaction set in about 1870, leA by Georg Brandes 
(b. 1842), who proved in his lectures on literature 
that Denmark was only a side-chapel in the temple 
of European thought and art, and that this over- 
strained ‘ Scandinavianism * was but the northern 
phase of the reaction from the tendencies of the 
18th century, which had been experienced in Eng- 
land, France, and Germany many years before. 
Brandes withdrew to Berlin for some years from 
the storm of popular opposition. Not only in Den- 
mark, but in Norway and Sweden also, his followers 
are now the prevailing party. The most conspicu- 
ous of these have been Jacobsen (1847-85), the 
translator and adherent of Darwin, and author of 
Moqen s ( 1872) and other novels ; and (till in 1883 
he became a Conservative) Drachmann (b. 1846). 
Of recent writers, the most noteworthy are Schan- 
dorph (b. 1836), who is equally happy in his 
sketches of the Zealand peasant and the Copen- 
hagen snob; the versatile writer Hermann Bang 
(b. 1858); and the dramatist Edvard Brandes (b. 
1847), brother of Georg Brandes. 

Of the three Scandinavian nations, the Danes 
have shown the greatest aptitude for the imita- 
tive arts, and their art is comparatively the most 
independent. While the painters of Norway have 
been mostly trained at Diisseldorf, and those of 
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Sweden at Paris, the artists of Denmark have 
been especially attracteil to Rome. The sculptor 
Thorwaldsen (h.v.) has left a great monument of 
his genius in the works contained in the Thor- 
wahlsen Museum at Copenhagen. Of later artists 
may be mentioned the painters Marstrand, Carl 
Bloch, Exner, Krovers, Henningsen, and Otto 
Bache. Of music, tlie chief composers in the 19th 
century have been Hartmann, Gade, and Heise. 

See Nyerup and Rahbek, Den dangle Diytckunst s 
Historie , 4 vols. (1800-8), and Udsiyt over den dangle 
Dig tel u nut under Feeder il V. oy Christian VII. ( 1819-28) ; 
Nyerup and J. E. Kraft, Ahnindeligl Litteraturlexilon 
for Danmarl , Norye oy Island (Copenhagen, 1818-20); 
Petersen, Den danske Literature Historic, 6 vols. (1853- 
64); Overskou, Den danske Skueplads i dens Historic 
(1859-74); G. Braudes, Ludvig Holbcrg oy hans TUI 
(1884); tho general treatises in Danish by Thortseu 
(1811; 6th ed. 1860), Heiberg (1831), Molbech (1839), 
Strom (1871), Erikson (Christiania, 1878), Winkel-Horn 
(1880), and Hansen (1884 et scq.); and in German by 
Strodtinann (1873), Wollheim de Fonseca (1874-77), and 
Winkel-Horn (1880). See also a part of Edmund W. 
Gosse’s Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe 
(1879). 

Hennery, Adolphe Philippe, a French dra- 
matic writer of Jewish extraction, was born at 
Paris on June 17, 1811. His first employment was 
that of clerk to a notary ; but he soon became a 
successful dramatic author, and was so prolific 
that between 1831 and 1881 he produced, by him- 
self or in concert with others, about two hundred 
pieces in one style or another, including regular 
dramas, vaudevilles, and operatic texts/ One of 
the most successful was the drama, Marie Jeanne 
(1845). He was the creator of tho now well- 
known Norman watering-place, Cabourg. 

Dciinewitz, a small village in the province of 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 42 miles KSW. of Berlin. 
Here was fought, on the 6th of September 1813, a 
battle in which 70,000 French, Saxons, and Poles, 
under Ney, were routed, after obstinate fighting, 
by 50,000 Prussians, under Bulow. 

Dennis, John, critic, was born in London in 
1657, the son of a prosperous saddler. He had 
his education at Harrow, and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1679. After a I 
tour through F ranee and Italy, he took his place 
among the wits and men of fashion, and brought a 
sufficiently rancorous pen to the assistance of the 
Whig party. His acquaintance with Dryden and 
Wycherley and other distinguished wits, as well 
as his native bent, made him a playwright. His 
plays had but little success. Of the nine, the two 
most famous were Liberty Asserted (1704) and 
Appius and Virginia (produced 1709). Pope’s 
Essay on Criticism (1711 ) contained a contemptu- 
ous allusion to the latter, answered by Dennis 
next month in Reflections , Critical and Satirical , 
which was tho commencement of a long and em- 
bittered feud between the poet and the critic. 
Pope’s Narrative of Dr Robert Norris , concerning 
the Strange and Deplorable Frenzy of John 
Dennis, an officer in the Custom-House (1713), was 
a virulent, vulgar, and officious attack made on 


Auiuson s uenair, out in wnicn wiai genial autlior, 
through Steele, disavowed any complicity. Dennis 
was poor and blind during his last years. A few 
weeks after a theatrical performance, got up for 
his benefit by Pope and some others, he died, 6th 
January 1734. Dennis was embroiled in contro- 
versy all his life, and his naturally impatient 
temper became completely soured. He made 
many enemies, and liis name, which his own 
writings could scarce preserve, will live for ever 
in their contempt and hate. He is one of the best- 
abused men in English literature. Swift lam- 
pooned him, and Pope not only assailed him in 


the Essay on Criticism, but finally * damned him 
to everlasting fame * in the Dunciad. Yet he was 
no fool, and his Advancement and Reformation of 
Modern Poetry (1701) and The Grounds of Criti- 
cism in Poftry (1704) will still repay jperusal. 
‘Spite of the growling of poor old Dennis,’ says 
Mr Lowell, ‘ his sandy pedantry was not without 
an oasis of refreshing sound judgment here and 
there.’ 

Denouement (Fr . denouer, ‘to untie’), a 
F rench term naturalised in England, applied gener- 
ally to the termination or catastrophe of a play 
or romance; but, more strictly speaking, to the 
train of circumstances solving the plot, and hasten- 
ing the catastrophe. 

Dens, Petek, a well-known Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born in 1690, at Boom, near 
Antwerp. Little is known of his early life; but 
from the epitaph on his tomb in the chapel of 
the archiepiscopal college of Malines, it appears 
that he was reader in theology at Malines for 
twelve years, plcbanus or parish priest of St 
Hum old’s, and president of the College of Malines 
for forty years. He died 15th February 1775, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. The work which 
has rendered Dens’s name familiar, even to the 
Protestant public, is his Thcologia Moralis et Dog- 
mat ica. It is a systematic exposition and defence— 
in the form of a catechism — of every point of ethics 
and doctrine maintained by Roman Catholics, ami 
is extensively adopted as the text-book of the- 
ology in their colleges. It appears to owe its popu- 
larity more to its being a handy and usable com- 
pilation than to any great talent exhibited by its 
author. The casuistical parts of the work have 
been severely criticised by Protestant moralists. 
An edition was published at Dublin in 1832. 

Density. When of two bodies of equal bulk, 
one contains more matter than the other, it is said 
to have greater density than that other. Since 
weight is proportional to mass, the same numbers 
may be and are used to represent specific gravity 
and density. Lithium is the least dense metal 
known, its density being 0*59 if that of water be 
called unit} r . Ordinary air may be easily com- 
pressed so as to be denser than lithium. Iridium 
is probably the densest substance known, its density 
being 22*4 times that of water. Osmium, however, 
is very nearly if not quite as dense. The more 
ordinary metals stand in the following order as 
regards density : Aluminium, antimony, zinc, iron 
(wrought), copper, bismuth, silver, lead, gold, 
platinum. 

Dental Formula. See Teeth. 

Dentalium ( Lat. dens, ‘a tooth’ ), or Elephant’s 
Tusk Shell, a remarkable genus of molluscs, type 
of a small class called Scaphopoda. The shell is 
tubular, like an elephant’s tusk, open at both ends, 
and lined by an almost completely tubular * mantle. ’ 



Dentalium, in natural position in sand. 

The animal has an indistinct cylindrical head with 
a mouth at its extremity, surrounded by a circle of 
tentacles. Two pads at the base of the head and 
above the foot bear ciliated contractile filaments, 
possibly respiratory. The ‘foot’ is long and 
divided into three at the end. The mouth includes 
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a rasper. There are no eyes, but an ear-sac is 
present. Neither heart nor gills are developed. 
The sexes are similar and separate. The larva is 
ciliated anti free-swimming. The type is of much 
zoological interest, but its affinities are still un- 
certain. The animal lives with the anterior end 
plunged into the sand on the sea-coast, at depths 
of ten to a hundred fathoms. By means of the 
foot they can creep slowly. They feed on minute 
animals, and have an almost cosmopolitan distri- 
bution. The class includes two or more other 
genera. D. entale occurs off British coasts ; and 
about forty living species are known. The genus 
occurs as a fossil from Carboniferous strata (or 
perhaps earlier) onwards. The shells are used for 
currency and for ornament by the Indians of the 
northern Pacific coast of America. See Lacaze- 
Duthiera, Histoire dcs Dentales (1856-58). 

Dentario, or Coral-root (both names due to 
knobbed root-stock), is a small genus of Cruciferm, 
represented in Britain by the rare/?, bulb if era, in 
which the upper leaves bear Bulbils (q.v.j, while 
the pods rarely ripen. The root-stock being pun- 
gent, was formerly dried as a remedy for toothache. 
I). diphylla , a North American species, is called 
Pepper-root from the same property. The name 
Coral-root is also applied to the orchid Corallorhiza, 
while the true Tooth wort (q.v.) is Lath r era squa - 
maria. 

Dentex, a genus of acanthopterous fishes near 
perches. One species ( D . vulgaris), the Dentex of 
the ancient Romans, abounds in the Mediterranean, 



and has occasionally been taken on the southern 
shores of Britain. It is an excessively voracious 
fish, with large sharp teeth, and attains a large 
size, sometimes three feet in length, and 20 to 30 
pounds weight. Great numbers are taken in the 
mouths of rivers in Dalmatia and the Levant, 
where they are cut in pieces, and packed in barrels 
with vinegar and spices, just as tlie ancients used 
to treat them. 

Dentifrice* See Tooth-powder. 

Dentine, or Ivory, the principal constituent 
of mammalian teeth. See Teeth; 

Dentirostres, a somewhat old-fashioned title 
for one of the subdivisions of Binging Passerine birds 
or Oscines. The term, as equivalent to ‘ toothed - 
billed,’ is used in opposition to Conirostres (‘cone- 
billed’) and Tenuirostres (‘slender-billed’). It 
would include warblers, thrushes, chatterers, crows, 
&c., but the character is purely adaptive to the 
better securing of the prey and the like, and is of 
little significance in classification. 

Dentistry, the art of the dentist, or that of 
treating disease in the teeth ( Dental Surgery ), and 
of replacing these organs when lost ( Mechanical 
Dentistry). The art is a very ancient one. The 
Laws of the Twelve Tables (5th century B.c.) pro- 
vided for the case of ‘teeth bound with gold,’ it 
being lawful in this connection to burn or bury 
gold with the dead person. An Etruscan skull 
found in 1885 had a set of animals teeth artificially 
fixed in it. The dentistry of the United States has 
in recent times become specially celebrated. 


(1) Dental Surgery. — The disorders to which the 
teeth are liable are those arising from defective 
development, such as impciiecdons in form or 
structure, irregularity of position, &c. ; those, 
again, constituting diseases more properly so called, 
such as caries or dental decay, necrosis or death of 
a tooth, inflammation of the soft tissues, such as 
the gum, the central pulp or nerve, as it is popularly 
called, neuralgic affections, &c. ; lastly, those 
arising from accidents of various kinds, such as 
blows, falls, and the like. For the constitution 
and diseases of the teeth, see Teeth. 

The object of the dentist, in treating decayed 
teeth, is twofold : he either attempts to arrest the 
decay, and repair its ravages; or he removes the 
diseased tooth altogether. These operations, along 
with supplying artificial teeth when the natural ones 
are lost, constitute the main offices of dentistry. 

Scaling. — This is a little opeiation, by which the 
accumulation of a substance termed ‘ tartar ’ is 
removed from the teeth. Tartar or salivary cal- 
culus is of different densities and colours, and is a 
deposit from the saliva. It is most freouently 
found at the necks of the teeth, and lodges in 
greatest quantity most commonly behind the lower 
front-teeth. Where it accumulates it is generally 
accompanied by absorption of the gums, whereby 
the necks of the teeth are exposed, and they become 
loosened. Its removal is effected by little hoc- 
shaped steel instruments, bent in a manner to reach 
more easily those situations in which the tartar 
is found. Their mode of use is by inserting the 
point of any one of them under tiie free edge of 
the mass of tartar, at the gum, and lifting it away 
from the hacks of the teeth to which it is adherent. 
The teeth are then freed from any particles still 
sticking about them, and their surface smoothed 
by being rubbed with pumice-powder or chalk. 
In certain diseased conditions of the structures 
about the necks of the teeth, considerable purulent 
discharges occur, and tartar frequently becomes 
largely deposited. 

Regulating . — The teeth of the second, or per- 
manent or adult set, are very liable to be crowded 
and misplaced, one overlapping the other, or those 
of the upper jaw falling behind those of the lower 
when the mouth is closed, thus producing the pro- 
minent condition of the under jaw denominated 
‘ under-hung.’ To remedy these defects, a variety 
of means have been adopted by dentists ; the prin- 
ciple upon which all of them act, however, being 
that of pressing the displaced tooth or teeth into 
the natural position. This, of course, requires that 
room or space should exist for them to be thus 
adjusted ; and where this is not the case, the usual 
procedure is to remove one or more of the back- 
teeth, or any others which it is less desirable to 
preserve. In other cases the dental arch itself is 
malformed, and may be enlarged by regulated 
pressure so as to afi'ord more accommodation for 
the teeth, as well as to improve its contour. Some 
considerable time is necessary to complete the 
regulation of misplaced teeth ; and even after they 
have assumed their proper position, they require 
to be carefully maintained there, otherwise a 
tendency to resume their former irregularity soon 
manifests itself. 

Stopping or Filling . — This is one of the most 
important and delicate operations the dentist has 
to perform. The first step to be taken in filling or 
‘stopping’ a tooth, is to clear away all decayed 
and decaying substance. For this purpose, a 
number of slender digging and excavating steel 
instruments, termed ‘excavators,’ are required. 
The ‘dental-engine’ is another valuable means 
of preparing the cavity for filling, and acts by 
means of small drills and file-headed points rapidly * 
rotating, so as to cut away what is desired of 
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the tooth substance. With these, the hollow in 
the tooth is see* ped out and thoroughly cleaned. 
If pain he occarilbned by this process, the obturat- 
ing of the tooth's sensitiveness, or * destroying the 
nerve,’ as it is called, had better at once be resorted 
to. This is performed in several ways. Where 
the tooth is single-fanged, as in front-teeth, the 
nerve, or more correctly the pulp, may be removed 
by passing a slender broach, or square and pointed 
brad -shaped, or slender serrated steel probe up 
into the central cavity of the tooth, with a slight 
rotary motion, so as to break up and remove the 
pulp. Where this cannot be done at once the best 
plan is to destroy the pulp by some caustic applica- 
tion, such as arsenious acid, chloride of zinc, car- 
bolic acid, &c., carefully applied, a variety of other 
substances being used for the same purpose. 

The cavity being properly shaped and cleaned 
out until its walls are of sound and hard tooth - 
bone, is to be well dried, and the plug of stopping- 
material inserted. Various substances are em- 
ployed for this purpose, and the mode of using each 
is somewhat different. For temporary stoppings, 
pure gutta percha is a serviceable material. A 
quantity sufficient to fill the cavity, and somewhat 
more, is to be gently warmed over a spirit-lamp— 
not in hot water— and when quite plastic is to be 
firmly pressed with a blunt-pointed stopping-instru- 
ment or ‘ plugger ’ into all the interstices of the 
hollow in tne tooth — more and more being pressed 
in, until the surface of the plug so formed is on 
a level with the surface of the tooth, when all 
superfluous portions should be removed, and the 
solid plug smoothly finished. Osteo-plastic fillings 
consist of varieties of the metallic oxychlorides and 
phosphates. They are inserted in a soft condi tion 
into the tooth, where they harden in the course of a 
few minutes. 

Another variety of stopping- material consists of 
amalgams of different kinds. Many absurd state- 
ments have been made regarding the evil effects of 
amalgam stoppings, but the only real disadvantage 
attending their use is shrinkage'”, and that many of 
them get black in the mouth, and discolour the 
tooth, while some that do not get black are friable, 
and crumble away in a short space of time. Some 
of those containing copper exercise a beneficial 
action on the tooth-bone, but darken its colour 
very much. The amalgam is rubbed up with mer- 
cury to a firm, plastic consistence, and carefully 
introduced into the dried cavity in the same way 
as the gutta-percha plug. 

Gold-stopping is an operation of a much more 
complicated and difficult description. The materials 
used here are either gold -foil— that is, thick gold- 
leaf— or the peculiar form in which gold exists 
known as sponge-gold ; or again, ‘pellets’ of gold 
made up in a soft spongy condition of various sizes 
ready for use. In stopping a tooth with gold, even 
more care is necessary in preparing the cavity than 
what has been already inculcated. Its shape and 
condition must now be particularly taken into 
account, and the nearer it approaches to a cylin- < 
drical form the better. Various modes of pack- 
ing the gold are adopted according to two con- 
ditions in which gold exists — namely adhesive , < 

where each portion can be welded to the other; i 
or non-adhesive, where they are securely fixed j 
merely by tightly wedging them together. Non- ] 
adhesive gold can be made adhesive by heat- 
ing it to redness. The surface of a gold plug, 1 
formed in any of these ways, should be well con- 1 
solidated by hard pressure with a blunt plugger, 1 
or lightly hammered with a suitable mallet, and ' 
the superfluous portion being removed, it ought to . 
be burnished until it assumes a brilliant metallic i 
. lustre. i 

Remedies. — Many remedies, more or less service- 1 


able, are in use for what is termed toothache 
—a disorder which, however, is not always one 
and the same in its nature. Their intention, 
in general, is either to destroy the nervous fibres 
existing in a tooth, or to narcotise and render them 
insensible. Among those acting in the former 
manner are such as creasote, arsenious acid, carbolic 
acid, pepsine, chloride of zinc, nitrate of silver, 
alum, tannin, &c. ; among those acting in the 
latter mode are chloroform, laudanum, ether, spirit 
of camphor, menthol, cocaine, &c. In all cases the 
decayed cavity should previously be well cleaned 
out, otherwise the remedy employed may be alto- 
gether prevented from reaching the spot where it 
is intended to act. 

Extraction. — This is the principal surgical opera- 
tion falling to the dentist. It is performed by 
means of instruments adapted to the special 
peculiarities of the tooth requiring removal, or 
to the circumstances in which it exists. The 
great matter is, that each tooth should be ex- 
tracted in accordance with its anatomical configu- 
ration ; ami to accomplish this of course requires 
an intimate knowledge of the natural form proper 
to each of these organs individually ; without this, 
it is impossible to extract any tooth upon a correct 
principle. The tooth is grasped, as far as the 
instrument can be made to do so, by that portion 
of the root or fang which just emerges from, or 
perhaps which is just within, the socket; it is 
then loosened, not exactly by pulling, but rather 
by moving it in a lateral or m a rotatory manner, 
in strict accordance with the respective character 
of fang possessed ; and finally, on its being thus 
detached from its connection with the jaw, it is, 
with very little force, easily lifted from its socket. 

Amesthetics are employed in the extraction of 
teeth in the same manner as for other surgical 
operations, where it is desirable to abolish pain. 
See Anaesthesia. Neither ether nor chloroform 
should be given by inexperienced hands, nor should 
both the giving of the anaesthetic and the extraction 
be attempted by one individual on any occasion. 
Nitrous oxide or laughing-gas is of much service, 
answering all the purposes of chloroform or ether 
in short operations. A combination of two or 
more of these anaesthetics has been employed with 
apparent success, such as nitrous oxide with ether. 
Freezing the gum, the injection into it of cocaine, 
and other modes of inducing insensibility, local or 
general, have been proposed from time to time, but 
one after another has been abandoned as unservice- 
able. 

(2) Mechanical Dentistry. — The various con- 
ditions of the mouth requiring the adaptation 
of artificial teeth, range from cases where only 
one tooth may be wanting, to those where not a 
single tooth remains in the jaw, above or below. 
Accordingly, artificial teeth are spoken of as partial 
or complete sets— a partial set being one for either 
upper or lower jaw, where some of the natural 
teeth still remain ; a complete set being one for 
either jaw, where none are left, or for both jaws, 
when both are in such circumstances. 

The transplantation of the teeth of another in- 
dividual is a very old usage revived every now 
and again, and equally often f ailing in to desuetude ; 
and implantation is a recent modification of the 
process. 

The simplest form of partial sets is what is 
termed a pivoted tooth. This is an artificial tooth 
fixed in the mouth upon the fang or root of one 
whose crown has been lost by decay or otherwise. 
The most usual mode of procedure is as follows : 
An artificial tooth, as near as possible to the colour 
and form of that to be replaced, is selected. This 
artificial tooth used to be the crown of a natural 
human tootli corresponding to that lost, but is 
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now one made in imitation of this, in a species of 
pottery-ware called mineral teeth . Usually this 
tooth is accurately fitted to the root hv means of a 
^old pm, inserted into the open central canal exist- 
ing m the root, the other extremity of the pin 
being attached to the substitute tooth; 

Where more than one tooth is required, and 
occasionally even where only one is necessary, a 
‘ plate’ or ‘ base ’ is very exactly fitted either to the 
gum and palate as in ‘suction’ sets, or to the 
remaining teeth where they are to be the supports, 
more especially in what is called crown and bridge 
work ; and to this base the artificial teeth required 
are fitted and fixed. 

This ‘base’ is frequently made of gold, silver, 
or platinum plate, of the thickness of card-hoard, 
of vulcanised caoutchouc or vulcanite, or of celluloid 
— a compound of camphor and gun-cotton. An 
exact model of the gum and other parts upon 
which the plate is to rest is obtained l>y intro- 
ducing unset Paris plaster, beeswax, or other 
modelling compound, softened by previous heat- 
ing, into the patient’s mouth, and pressing it 
forcibly upon those parts of which an impres- 
sion is desired. On removing the wax or other 
substance from the mouth, Paris plaster is poured 
into the mould thus procured, and on its hard- 
ening, or ‘setting,’ this plaster-cast presents an 
exact counterpart of the gum. It is upon this 
plaster-model that all the subsequent operations 
are performed in fitting the artificial set. 

Metallic- plate, Sets . — Where the framework lying 
upon the gum is to be of gold or silver plate, or the 
like, it is necessary to procure, besides the plaster- 
model, a metal one. This metal-model is generally 
cast in zinc, gun-metal, or some such material ; anil 
a counter-model of a softer metal, generally lead, 
is taken from this again, so that a complete pair 
of dies is in this way procured. The gold or other 
plate, cut of a convenient size, is then stamped 
between the two metallic dies, until assuming the 
precise form desired. It is then trimmed, and any 
more delicate adjustments made upon it, such as 
fitting and soldering hands or clasps to those parts 
where it is to embrace any teeth remaining in the 
mouth. The mode of fastening the teeth to the 
plate varies. One kind of teeth has a tul>e ex- 
I tending along their whole length, and these are 
: fastened by means of a pin lixed to the plate, and 
j passing up the tube. The other kind is provided 
with short platinum pins, fixed in the material of 
! the tooth during its manufacture, to which pins a 
1 piece of gold or other plate is soldered, or a mass of 
I gold fused upon them, and this, again, soldered to 
I the framework of the set. 

Another form of these plate sets or artificial 
dentures is where the plate — generally of platinum 
. — has an arrangement suited for fusing a siliceous 
material to it and the teeth, so as to form an 
artificial gum. This is termed ‘continuous gum 
work,’ ami is very effective although it has its 
disadvantages. Sometimes vulcanite sets are 
mounted with continuous gum work. 

Vulcanite Sets . — The til's t step in the manufacture 
of a vulcanite set of teeth is to make a pattern set 
in wax, with the mineral teeth fixed in the wax. 
This pattern set is made upon and fitted to the 
plaster-model, and is adjusted to the wearer’s mouth 
precisely as if it were the set to be worn. When 
everything is thus prepared, a duplicate of the wax- 
set is made in vulcanite — the vulcanite replacing the 
wax, and the mineral teeth being retained as they 
were. The process by which the vulcanite is made 
to take the place of the wax consists in imbedding 
the pattern set in Paris plaster, so that the inclos- 
ing mould of it, thus secured, may be separable into 
at least two parts. On these being taken asunder, 
the wax of the pattern set is melted out with boil- 


I ing water, leaving the teeth in sit The wax is 
then replaced by taw vulcanite, which, on the 
mould being reclosed, is subject#! to the UBuai' 
process of vulcanising. 

A base which is now sometimes used is cheoplasty, 
or cast-metal, an alloy usually of tin and bismuth. 
This base is especially adapted for mouths in which 
the lower alveolar ridge is very fiat, as its great 
weight tends to keep the dentine in position. The 
method of construction is the same, in the pre- 
liminary stages, as for a vulcanite set. After the 
wax lias l»een boiled out, the two halves of the 
mould are placed together, and the melted metal 
is poured in. 

Dental Appliances , — The manufacture of dental 
apparatus is a very large and important one, and 
is earned on principally in London and the United 
States. A great many of the most important pro- 
cesses are mainly due to American invention or 
development. Principal among these are the pro- 
cess of vulcanising, tlie dental-engine, the rubuer- 
dam, mineral teeth, the introduction of nitrous- 
oxide gas, and perhaps also the great improvements 
in the modern operating-chair. The introduction 
of the vulcanite base and mineral teeth has been 
the means of bringing the benefits of dentistry 
within the reach of thousands who could not 
afford the expense of gold and silver plates. The 
dental -engine is an ingenious little machine, 
whereby the action of a treadle, conveyed through 
a flexible arm, gives a rotary motion to a drill or 
burr, for operating in the patient’s mouth. Elec- 
tricity has recently lieen introduced as a motor for 
the dental-engine and other purposes. 

To show how elaborately every possible require- 
ment of the dentist is provided for by the manu- 
facturer , we may give a few instances. Most 
makers offer a choice from alsmt a hundred 
varieties of forceps for the extraction of teeth ; the 
number of drills and burrs for the dental-engine 
| provided by one maker for selection approaches 
three hundred ; while a manufacturer m Phila- 
delphia keeps in stock nearly six hundred 
varieties of the ‘ plugger ’ (instruments for stop- 
ping teeth). There is besides an equally liberal 
choice in excavators, scalers, «X:c., while the varieties 
in the makes of teeth are innumerable. It has 
been estimated that sixteen thousand ounces of 
fine gold arc annually used for filling teeth ; ten 
millions of mineral teeth are annually disposed of 
throughout the civilised world ; and for the im- 
plantation of these in the mouth, independent of 
gold and other bases, sixteen tons of rubber are 
annually required. 

For a more detailed account of dentistry, we 
must refer to the numerous and lieautifully illus- 
trated works specially devoted to the subject, Buch 
as Li tch’s System of Dentistry , Tomes 's Dental 
Surgery , Taft’s Operative Dentistry , Richardson's 
Mechanical Dentistry; with the lesser works of 
Coleman, Hunter, Oakely Coles, J. Smith, Sewill, 
Rymes, and others. 

Laws as to Dentistry . — In 1878 an act entitled 
the Dentists Act was passed with a view of 
amending the laws relating to dental practitioners. 
In terms of this act, no one except qualified medi- 
cal practitioners and those bond fide engaged in 
the practice of dentistry at the time of the act’s 
passing can take or use the title ‘dentist,’ or any 
title signifying that he is registered, under a pen- 
alty of £20. And in future any person desiring 
to become a dentist must undergo a certain course 
of study, and have taken a degree or license. The 
curriculum of study and the conduct of the exam- 
ination are under the regulations of the General 
Council of Medical Education ; and various dental 
hospitals and schools have been established for the 
instruction of tho dental student. The degree in 
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(treat Britain and Ireland is L.D.S. ( Licentiate in 
Dental Surgery ], Tlie only foreign degrees ( both 
American) qualifying for registration in Britain 
are D.M.D. (Harvard) and D.D.S. (Michigan). 
In 1888 there were in practice in Great Britain and 
Ireland 977 licentiates under the new act, and 8889 
ractitioners registered as having been in practice 
efore 1878. 

Dentition. See Teeth, Teething, House. 

D'Entrecasteaux Islands, since 1884 part 
of the British protectorate of New Guinea, lie north 
of the south-eastern extremity of New Guinea. 
With an area of 1083 sq. in. , they comprise three 
chief islands separated by narrow channels. They 
are named after the French admiral and explorer, 
Bruni D’Entrecasteaux (1739-93), who visited these 
waters in 1792. His name is also preserved in 
D’Entrecasteaux Point on the south-west coast 
of Western Australia ; and in D’Entrecasteaux 
Channel, separating the south of Tasmania from 
Brand Island. 

Denudation, in Geology, means the laying 
bare of underlying rocks by the removal of super- 
ficial matter, and also the process by which the 
earth’s surface is broken up and the loose material 
carried away. The more important agents of 
denudation are wind, rain, running water (springs, 
underground streams, brooks, and rivers), frost, 
snow, ice (glaciers), the sea (waves, breakers, 
currents), plants, and animals. The action of 
wind is seen in the erosion of rocks produced by the 
sand and grit which in certain dry regions is swept 
bv the winds against projecting rocks, an action 
often resulting in the undermining of dills and the 
downfall of rock-masses. The sand produced by 
the superficial disintegration of rocks is carried 
forward and heaped up in the form of dunes or 
sandhills (see Drift). Rain is also a potent agent 
of denudation, its action being both chemical and 
mechanical. Rocks are more or less altered and 
decayed, and the decomposed materials carried oil’ 
in solution by rain-water. The more soluble rocks, 
such as rock-salt, gypsum, and limestone, readily 
succumb, but there are very few rocks indeed 
which are not more or less acted upon chemically 
by rain. So that in many places the rocks are 
thus * weathered ’ to considerable depths, the 
decomposed crusts varying in thickness from a 
mere line up to many feet or even yards. The 
mechanical action of rain consists chiefiy in the 
sweeping away of this disintegrated material, 
which often accumulates in hollows, forming what 
is called rain- wash. Running water acts also 
chemically and mechanically. Thus, the rain that 
sinks underground and rises to the surface again in 
springs, brings about many changes in rocks. 
Immense quantities of mineral matter are brought 
up in solution, and thus, in time, underground 
cavities are formed, especially in the more soluble 
rocks. In regions of calcareous rocks, the whole 
drainage is sometimes conducted underground, the 
ingulfed streams and rivers acting both chemi- 
cally and mechanically, and giving rise to a large 
series of subterranean tunnels (see Caves). The 
action of underground water often brings about 
local subsidences, falls of rock, and great landslips. 
The denuding action of superficial terrestrial waters 
is seen in the excavation of gullies, ravines, and 
river- valleys, one of the most remarkable examples 
of river erosion being the Grand Cafion of the 
Colorado (q.v.), which is a chasm nearly 400 miles 
long, with approximately vertical walls rising to a 
height of 4000 to 7000 feet above the bed of the 
river. 

Frost acts with great intensity at high levels and 
in high latitudes, but even in temperate regions its 
action is very marked and productive of great disin- 


tegration of rocks. Indeed, in the production of 
the weathered crusts of rocks, frost is hardly less 
active than rain. It is in arctic and mountain- 
ous countries, however, that its action is most 
conspicuous . t The rocks under its influence are 
ruptured and shattered to such a degree that 
frequently the parent rock -masses Income buried 
under shivered heaps of their own debris. Glaciers 
are likewise powerful denuding agents. They are 
not only instrumental in transporting the rock- 
rubbish which is showered down upon them from 
overhanging cliffs, &c. (see Boulders), but by 
means of the blocks and debris which they 
drag forward on their beds, they grind, furrow, 
and smooth the rocks over which they flow. 
The peculiarly muddy character of the water 
that escapes from the terminal front of a 
glacier shows how powerful this erosive action 
must be, for the mud carried in suspension is 
simply the line flour of the rocks which has resulted 
from the grinding action. The sea, again, acts 
like a great horizontal saw, which is continually 
rasping away the rocks along the coast. Cliffs are 
in this wav undermined, rock-falls take place, and 
the tumbled rock- masses are by-and-by pounded 
down into shingle, gravel, and sand, which are 
hurled by the waves against the cliffs, and thus ere 
long the latter is again undermined, and further 
rock -falls take place. 

The chief denial ing agents have now been men- 
tioned, but the destructive action of plants and 
animals cannot be ignored. Thus plants aid in the 
demolition of rocks by sending their roots into rock- 
crevices and wedging the masses asunder, and hence 
they aid the freer percolation of water, and prepare 
the way for the better action of frost. Vegetation 
also, by attracting rain, tends to increase the flow 
and erosive action of streams and rivers, while 
its decomposition yields to rain those organic 
acids which so greatly increase the chemical 
action of that agent. The destructive action of 
animals, again, is seen in the weakening of rocks 
on a sea-coast produced by the drilling and boring 
of Saxicava, Pliolas, &c. , and by annelids, echini, 
and sponges. Rocks so weakened fall more readily 
before the battering of waves and breakers. Thus, 
the whole surface of the land, from the summits of 
mountains down to the sea-coast, is subject to 
denudation. Little change may be perceptible in a 
lifetime or even during many centuries, out an ex- 
amination of the rocks shows that many thousands 
of feet of solid strata have been gradually removed 
from the surface of a country. Thus, in many 
districts where faults occur, no inequality at the 
surface betrays the presence of dislocations ; the 
whole area has been reduced by denudation to the . 
same level, hundreds or even thousands of feet of 
strata having been removed from the upcast side 
of the faults ( see Dislocation ). Some attempts 
have been made to form a rough estimate of the 
rate at which the general surface of the land is 
reduced by denudation. As the sediment of gravel, 
sand, and mud which a river carries down to the 
sea represents the actual Joss sustained by the sur- 
face oi the area drained by it and its tributaries, it 
is obvious that if we could correctly estimate the 
amount of sediment transported to the sea by the 
rivers of any given area, we should at the same 
time ascertain the rate at which that area is 
denuded. Observation has shown that this denuda- 
tion proceeds more rapidly in some regions than in 
others, and, therefore, that the work of no in- 
dividual liver can be taken as a standard by which 
to estimate the general rate of erosion all the world 
over. Much depends on physical and climatic con- 
ditions, and much on the geological structure of a 
country and the composition of its prevalent rock- 
masses. Thus, the Mississippi is said to remove 
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| from the general surface of its basin 1 foot in 
6000 years, the Rhone 1 foot in 1528 years, the Po 
1 foot in 729 years. , To the matter mechanically 
suspended in the water or swept forward on the 
beds of rivers we have to add the matter carried 
in solution, which in many rivers is *ery consider- 
able. Rivers like the Rhine, the Danube, the 
Elbe, and the Rhone, contain in every 6000 parts 
by weight one part of dissolved min oral substance. 
These rivers, therefore, carry seawards their own 
weight of dissolved matter in 6000 years. Thus, 
subaerial denudation progresses more rapidly than 
we should at first be led to suspect, and those 
geologists who have made a special study of this 
question do not hesitate to assert that the action 
of the subaerial agents of denudation is far more 
effective than that of the sea, for whereas the action 
of the latter is confined to a narrow belt of land, 
that of the former has no such limitation. The 
whole land surface is exposed to attack, and the 
loose material carried down to the sea far exceeds 
in amount the waste of the coast-line by waves 
and breakers. See Playfair’s Illustrations of the 
Hnttonian Theory , Lyell’s Principles of Geology , 
droll's Climate and time, and the standard text- 
books of gfeology. 

Denver# the capital of Colorado, is situated on 
the South Platte River, 922 miles W. of St Louis. 
It lies on a level plain, 5196 feet above the sea, 
beyond which rise the snow-capped peaks and 
deep blue shoulders of the Rocky Mountains. 

* Denver was founded on a barren waste, diy and 
treeless, in 1858, and the close of the civil war 
saw it a rising frontier town ; in 1870 the popula- 
tion was 4759; in 1880, 35,629; in 1888 it was 
estimated at 96,000. In thirty years the mining- 
camp had been transformed into the ‘Queen 
City of the Plains,’ with stately buildings of brick 
and yellow stone, and wide, shaded streets, pro- 
vided with the electric light, and with horse, caole, 
and electric tram-cars ; and it lias become the 
meeting-point of a great notwork of railways, with 
four direct routes to the cast. It has an abundant 
water-supply, with 50 miles of distributing mains ; 
many of tlie houses are heated by steam, supplied 
by a company owning 5 miles of mains ; and through 
the resident portion streams of water course past 
the unpaved foot-ways. The clear invigorating 
air and dry climate of Denver are famous ; the 
mean annual temperature is 48° F., and the rainfall 
17 inches. Among the chief buildings are the 
city-hall, a handsome court-house and post-office, 
high school (1887), Episcopal cathedral, and the 
state capitol (commenced in 1886), 383 feet long 
by 313 wide; the town has also more than sixty 
churches, a university, and a number of public 
schools. Denver is the centre of a great agricul- 
tural and mining district, and has a large trade in 
cattle, hides, wool, ami tallow. The value of its 
trade in 1886 was over $72,000,000, of which its 
manufactures represented one-third ; and these 
increased by 20 per cent, in the following year. It 
is chiefly, however, to its position as the centre of 
a great mining region that Denver owes its marvel- 
lous progress ; the discovery, in 1878, of the fabu- 
lous wealth of the Leadville Rills attracted capital 
and emigration from all parts of the continent. It 
has a United States assaying mint, and is an im- 
portant ore market ; the daily receipts of ore in 
1887 averaged 584 tons, and the product of its great 
smelting-works was valued at $10,000,000, while 
much or the machinery used throughout the state 
is manufactured here. See the ‘Citvof Denver,' 
by Edwards Roberts, in Harper’s Magazine for 
May 1888. 

Deoband, a town in the North-west Provinces 
of India, 15 miles N. of Muzaffamagar by rail, with 


manufactures of line cloth, and a trade in grain, 
sugar, and oil. More than half the inhabitants are 
Mohammedans. Pop. ( 1881 ) 22, 110. 

Deodand. A personal chattel which was the 
immediate and accidental occasion of the death of 
a reasonable creature, was, by the law of England, 
forfeited to the crown, in order that it might be 
applied to pious uses, or given to God (Deo dan - 
dam), as the term implies. The law of deodand 
was abolished by statute in 1846. 

Deodar# a petty native state in the Palanpur 
Superintendency, llom bay Presidency, with an 
area of 440 sq. m., and (i881) 24,061 inhabitants. 
It is a flat, open plain, with sandy soil and a hot 
climate ; there are no rivers, anu the numerous 
ponds are not employed for irrigation. Claritied 
butter is the only export. 

Deodar# See Cedar. 

Deodorisers are chemical substances em- 
ployed for the purpose of absorbing or destroying 
the odoriferous principles evolved especially from 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter. Thus, 
freshly burned charcoal is a powerful deodoriser 
because it absorbs sulphurous acid gas, ammonia, 
and other odorous gases. They belong to the 
classes of substances known as Antiseptics (q.v.) 
and Disinfectants (q.v. ). 

Deontology (Gr. dcon , ‘that which is bind- 
ing,' and logos , * a discourse ’ ), a term for the science 
of duty, Ethics (q.v.). 

Dcori, a town in Nagpur district, 40 miles S. of 
Sugar, and 1705 feet aliove the level of the sea. 
Pop. 7414. 

Deoxidation is the term applied to the process 
of withdrawing the oxygen from a compound, as in 
the reduction of the native peroxide of iron in the 
smelting-furnaces to the condition of metallic iron. 
On the small scale, in experimental inquiries, the 
process of deoxidation may be carried on before the 
Blowpipe (q.v.), where tlie inner or reducing flame 
is essentially a deoxidising one. 

Department ;(Fr. ddpartement), a term used 
to denote a territorial division in France. Previous 
to the Revolution, France was divided into pro- 
vinces ; but in 1790 a decree of the Assembly 
ordered the abolition of the old provincial divisions 
(34 in number), and the redistribution of the land 
into 83 departments. During the year 8 of the 
Revolution, these were increased to 98 ; in 1814 the 
Empire consisted of 130 ; and the war of 1870-71 
reduced it from 89 to 87, including the sadly dimin- 
ished department of Haut-Rhin. The departments, 
each presided over by a prefect, are again sub- 
divided into aiToiidissemerits. See France. 
Dephlogisticatcd Air. See Phlogiston. 

Depilatories (Lat. depilo, ‘I pull out the 
hair ’ ) are chemical agents employed for removing 
superfluous hair from the skin. They were exten- 
sively used by the ancients, but are now restricted 
in their employment to the face, and to the removal 
of tlie hair from the scalp in the treatment of 
certain diseases. They should only be used under 
medical advice. 

Deponent# a term in Latin Grammar applied 
to verbs having a passive form but an active signi- 
fication. They are so called because they, as it 
were, lay down ( Lat. depono ) or dispense with the 
signification proper to their form. Such verbs had 
all originally a reflexive meaning, like the middle 
voice in Greek verbs; thus, vescor , ‘I eat,* means 
radically, ‘I feed myself.' — Deponent is also used 
for a person who maxes a Deposition (q.v.). 

Deposit# a term much used in Geology, to 
characterise those rocks which have been formed 
from matter that has settled from suspension or 
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solution in water. Thus, sandstone and shale are 
rocks composed of materials which have settled 
from suspension! in water; while stalactites and 
stalagmites have been precipitated from solution 
in water. Deposits are characterised according 
to the conditions under which they were formed, 
as marine, lacustrine, fluviatile, chemical, and so 
forth. 

Deposit, in English law, is a branch of bail- 
ments, defined by Story to be ‘a bailment of 
oods, to be kept by the bailee without reward, and 
elivered according to the object and purpose of 
the trust.* See Bailment. 

Deposition' the testimony of a witness set 
down in writing. Depositions are taken either by 
a judge or by a commissioner specially appointed 
by him for that purpose. The questions to which 
the depositions are answers are usually put by the 
legal representatives of the parties to the suit, 
under the control of the court or commissioner, 
and the answers are taken down by the clerk of 
court, or by a clerk specially appointed for the 
purpose. It is a rule in the laws of evidence of all 
countries that the deposition cannot he read where 
the witness might be himself produced, because his 
oral testimony is the best evidence, and secondary 
evidence is never admissible. 

Depot' in its military sense, is a place where 
stores, horses, or men arc collected before being 
forwarded to the regiment or corps requiring them. 
By the Military Forces Localisation Act of 187*2, 
the United Kingdom was divided into seventy 
brigade depots. These were afterwards called 
regimental districts and re-numbered. See Army, 
Vol. I. p. 4.35. 

Depression' or Dip. See Horizon. 

De Proflindis (‘out of the depths’), the first 
words of the Vulgate version of the 129tli psalm 
(A.V. 130th), which is one of the seven ‘peni- 
tential psalms,’ and forms a portion of the liturgy 
of the Catholic Church, and is sung when the 
bodies of the dead are committed to the grave. 
A tender melancholy pervades the psalm, which, 
however, brightens at the close under the conviction 
that with (Sod there is ‘plenteous redemption.’ 

Deptford, a town on the south bank of the 
Thames, 4J miles below London Bridge, but prac- 
tically a part of London, and represented in its 
council by two members. In 1885 it was consti- 
tuted a parliamentary borough, returning one 
member. Of the two parishes, St Nicholas, 
wholly in Kent, and close on the river-bank, 
has a rateable value of upwards of £50,000, while 
St Pauls parish, which is to a great extent modern 
and residential, stretches partly into Surrey, and 
has a total rateable value of close upon half 
a million. A royal dockyard, dating troni the 
time of Henry VI If., was honoured by repeated 
visits from Queen Elizabeth, who hero knighted 
Captain Francis Drake when he returned from his 
voyage round the world. It was closed in 1869. 
Twenty-one acres of its site were bought by the 
corporation of London for £*94,640, ana were at a 
further outlay of £230,000 fitted up as a foreign 
cattle-market. Taking the year at 365 days, sheep 
and cattle are killed here at the rate of 93 every 
hour. The Royal Victualling Yard is also here, 
and as a specimen of its capacity, it may be 
stated that within a few hours of the official 
notification, 1500 tons of provisions were de- 
spatched for the relief of the starving inhabitants 
of Paris on the capitulation in February 1871. The 
Trinity House Corporation have property here ; and 
for sixteen years before his death, the Duke of 
Wellington as Master went in procession to St 
Nicholas Church with the Elder Brethren. Since 


then the ceremony has been disused, and the annual 
celebration takes place at Trinity Hall, London. 
Deptford was long famous for horticulture, but 
the gardens have mostly been built over or 
used for railway purposes. There is little ship* 
building no\V-} but tne General Steam Naviga- 
tion Company employ a great many men here, 
and there are large and famous marine engineering 
establishments. In 1888-89 the Electric Light- 
ing Company spent hundreds of thousands of 
pounds in erecting buildings and laying down plant 
lor supplying London with light. Peter the Great 
worked here as a shipwright. Lord Howard of 
Effingham, John Evelyn, author of the Diary , 
Admiral Ben bow, Grinling Gibbons, Captain Fen- 
ton the associate of Frobisher, and other famous 
persons, lived here : and Christopher Marlowe the 
dramatist, was killed here, and is buried in St 
Nicholas churchyard. Deptford is divided from 
i Greenwich by the Ravensboume, ami over the 
creek there is a bridge where formerly the depe ford 
crossed the river. The lower portions of Deptford 
were improved in 1888-89, at a cost of al>out 
£100,000 ; the upper portions, New Cross, Brockley, 
and Hatcham, alsmnd in pleasant residences. The 
population lias grown rapidly, from 27,896 in 1851 
to 76,732 in 1881, and 105.0(H) in 1889. 

Deputy' one who exercises power which pro- 
perly belongs to another who has placed him in his 
stead. The appointment of a deputy does not free 
the principal from responsibility. See SHERIFF. 

Dc Dltinccy, Thomas, author of Confessions' 
of an English Opium-eater, and of many volumes 
of essays, criticism, and narrative, was born in 
Manchester on 15th August 1785. His father, 
Thomas Quincey, was a linen-merchant with a 
turn for literature ; his mother, whose maiden name 
was Penson, was a woman of superior position and* 
culture. Of eight children, Thomas was the fifth. 
An elder brother of imaginative temperament 
exercised much influence over him ; and he records 
that he was profoundly impressed in childhood by 
the death of an infant sister. His early years were 
spent at a mansion built by his father near Man- 
chester, named Greenhay ; there his father died of 
consumption in 1792, leaving his widow and family 
well provided for. Thomas attended school first 
at Salford, then at Bath grammar-school, later 
at Winkfiehl, Wiltshire, and lastly at Manchester 
grammar-school. He was an apt scholar; he 
could converse fluently in Greek at fifteen. In 
1802, when he was seventeen years of age, his 
health failed ; and as his guardians refused to 
remove him from school, he ran away, to wander 
and study in Wales. He was allowed a guinea a 
week ; but restlessness and want of books and 
of social intercourse impelled him towards London. 
There, failing to raise money on his expectations,* 
he underwent singular experiences ami privations, 
related with picturesque power in the Confession*. 
Ultimately he was sent to Worcester College, 
Oxford, on the inadequate allowance of £100 a 
year. He disliked and perhaps despised the uni- 
versity system, and left in 1807. 

It was in Oxford that De Quincey first re- 
sorted to opium to • allay pain ; the use of the 
drug for that purpose, and also as a mental stimu- 
lant, subsequently liecame an overmastering and 
lifelong habit. His mother hail now settled 
near Bath, and at Bristol De Quincey became 
acquainted with Coleridge’s family; and through 
that connection visited Wordsworth and Southey 
at the Lakes. In 1808 he revisited Oxford; then 
went back to London, where he associated with 
Knight, Lamb, Hazlitt, and other men of letters. 

In 1809, having provided himself with an ample 
library, he settled to a literary career at Grasmere. 
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Her^ in 1816, he married Margaret Simpuon, 
the daughter of a ‘statesman,’ one of nature’s 
gentlewomen. They had eight children, three 
daughters and five sons, two of whom distin- 
“ , themselves as soldiers. For about a year 
(1819) he edited the Westmoreland Gazette, a 
weekly paper published at Kendal, and was an 
undistinguished contributor to Blackwood's Maga- 
the Quarterly He view, and other periodicals, 
till, returning to London in 1821, his Confessions 
appeared m the London Magazine, and at once 
made him famous. His nom demlume, < The Enir- 
lish Opium-eater,’ was used till he came to be 
known by his proper nante, in writing which he 
assumed the Norman prefix de. From London he 
returned to his wife and family at Grasmere, but 
fmaHv left Cumberland in 1828, and settled in 
jl in burgh ; an< * there, or at Lass wade, near Edin- 
burgh, with only an occasional visit to Glasgow, 

16 l Torn and ™/ rk , e<l til1 his death * on 8th Decern- 
ber 18o9. Blackwood's , Tails Magazine , and 
latterly Hoggs Instructor , were for upwards of 
twenty years the successive receptacles of his 
brilliant though often diffuse and discursive 
papers. The Logic of Political Economy (1844), 
a philosophical contribution to that study, and a 
romantic story or novel, Klosterhehn (1839)— his 
sole and not very successful effort in regular 
fiction— were issued as books ; all his other 
writings appeared in magazines. 

No 4 periodical’ writer of the 19th century holds 
a like high and apparently permanent place in 
English literature with De Quincey. There are 
three collected editions of his works — one issued 
in America ( 1852-55), in 20 vols. ; a second, selectee! 
from the first, and revised by De Quincey himself, 
in 14 vols.; and a re-arranged and augmented issue 
of this edition in 17 vols. De Quincey ’s writings 
range over a vast field of literary and semi-philo- 
sophical speculation and discussion ; and there, as 
well as in his narrative, historical, critical, and bio- 
graphical essays, almost faultless refinement of style 
aruf marvellous mastery of phrase are conspicuous 
and charming. In criticism he is original and 
acute, if not exhaustive or profound ; in narrative he 
marshals facts and incidents in the most picturesque 
garb and order ; in argument he is always subtle, 
and often vigorous. His playful fancy and wealth 
of whimsical and humorous allusion enliven almost 
every topic, and the daring conception and gorge- 
ous colouring of his opium-haunted dreams are 
not less admirable than the pomp and refine- 
ment of the language in which he clothes those 
weird and wondrous visions. De Quincey is, how- 
ever, often distressingly diffuse and provokingly 
addicted to complex involutions of phrase and 
statement— parenthesis within parenthesis. He is 
therefore at his best when those tendencies are 
under control, as in certain passages in the Con- 
fessions , or in the splendid apostrophes — examples 
of what he himself calls 1 impassioned prose * — that 
glorify such papers as 4 Joan of Arc.’ See Page’s 
Lift a tid Writings of De Quincey ( 1877 ) ; Masson’s 
De Quincey ( 4 English Men of Letters ’ series, 1881 ), 
and selections from his works (2 vols. 1888) ; Find- 
lay’s Personal Recollectiom of Thomas De Quincey 
( 1883 ). 

• the fiu vial portion of Daman (q.v. ), 

itself a comparatively narrow strip in the Punjab, 
between the Suliman Mountains and the Indus, 
and which, when duly irrigated, is singularly fertile. 
Klfoi ln ^° ^ iree district#, and has an area of 

17,681 sq. m. , and a population ( 1881 ) of 1,137,572. 

Dera Ghazi Khan, the capital of one of the dis- 
tricts, is alxmt 2 miles W. of the Indus. Pop. 
(1881) 22,309 -Dera Ismail Khan, capital of 
18 4i miles W - of the Indus. Pop. 

(lool ) 22,164. 
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Derayeh, a town of Arabia, on the caravan 
route between the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, 
450 miles NE. of Mecca, was formerly the capital of 
the Wahabis, aud had a population of 60,000 prior 
to 1819, when it was taken and nearly destroyed by 
Ibrahim Pasha. The capital was removed to Rifia, 
6 miles ENE. ; and at present the place consists of 
five walled villages, built among the ruins, with 
about 1500 inhabitants. 

Derbend, or Derbent (‘gateway’), a port 
and capital of tho Russian district of Daghestan, 
on the west shore of the Caspian, 140 miles NW. of 
Baku. It is charmingly situated among vineyards 
and orchards and fields of maize and madder, on the 
declivity of a branch of the Caucasus, which here 
approaches very close to the water’s edge. Derbend 
is surrounded by ancient walls. The upper city 
forms the citadel, and contains the splendid palace 
of the ancient khans, now the residence of the 
Russian governor. The harbour is inaccessible to 
all but small vessels ; but a considerable trade is 
done at the four large markets held here yearly. 
Silk and cotton fabrics, earthenware, and we&ixms 
are manufactured, and saffron is cultivated. Pop. 
(1884) 14,750. Derbend was long considered the 
key of Persia on the north-west side. It was 
captured by the Arabs in 728, by the Mongols 
in 1220, and frequently changed hands before it 
was formally incorporated with Russian Caucasia 
in 1813. 

Derby, a parliamentary, municipal, and county 
borough and manufacturing town, the capital of 
Derbyshire, on the Derwent, 92 miles SE. of 
Liverpool, and 129 NNW. of London. Pop. (1841) 
32,741 ; ( 1881 ) 81,168. The Roman station of Der- 
rentio was at Little Chester, a northern suburb 


granted to cue nauins ana burgesses or Derby ; 
but it was not till 1638 that it was placed under 
the jurisdiction of a mayor. It has sent two 
members to parliament since 1295. The tower of 
All Saints ( 1509-27) is a grand example of Perpen- 
dicular architecture, 175 feet high. Tho Roman 
Catholic church of 'St Mary (1835) is a good 
specimen of Pugin's work. The ancient chapel 
of St Mary-on-tlie-Bridgc still exists. The muni- 
cipal buildings are unattractive. There is a good 
free library and well-filled local museum, occupy- 
ing handsome and suitable buildings, tho gift of 
Mr M. T. Bass, for thirty -five years M. P. for 
Derby. The grammar-school is a modern erection, 
but was founded in 1162. The arboretum, near 
the central railway station, contains 16 acres of 
choicely planted grounds, the gift (1840) of Mr 
Joseph Strutt, and now always open to the public. 
Derby is the headquarters of the Midland Rail- 
way Company; their offices, storehouses, work- 
shops, and engineering establishments cover a vast 
space of mound. Over 5000 men are in their 
employ at Derby. Derby being the centre of a great 
railway system, access to all parts of the kingdom 
is ityrect, speedy, and frequent. Its manufactures 
are silk, cotton, elastic web, lace, hosiery, iron, 
lead, shot, porcelain, marble, colours, ami chemi- 
cals. Silk, one of its staple manufactures, was 
begun here first in England by John Lombe in 
1719. The mill that he then erected still stands 
on an island in the Derwent. Porcelain was 
manufactured here by the Duesbury family from 
1756 till 1814; and the Derby Crown Porcelain 
Company has recently revived this beautiful 
industry with much success.. Richardson, the 
novelist, and ‘Wright of Derby,’ the painter, 
and Herbert Spencer, were natives ; and Derby 
is identified with the 4 Stainton * of George Eliott 
Adam Bede . 
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: Derby, EaeL OF, a title conferred in 1486 on ruary 1838, when the Palmewton g?w>n»nwlfc 

Thomas, second Lord Stanley, two months after resigned on the rejection of the Conspiracy 1*% 
Bosworth Field, where he and his family had greatly he again became Hrst Lord of the Treasury- AV/ 
contributed to Richmond’s victory. The Stanleys the meeting of parliament in the following yeaiV..' 
were descended from Adam de Alditliley, who his government brought forward a measure oj 
attended Duke William to England, and whose parliamentary^ reform. A hostile amendment 
grandson, having married the heiress of Thomas having been moved by Lord John Russell, and 
Stanley, of Stafford, exchanged the manor of Thalk carried, he dissolved parliament, and appealed to 
in that county, which he had received os his wife’s the country. When the new House of Commons 
marriage-portion, for that of Stoneley, in the county reassembled in June 1859, a vote of want of con- 
of Derby, and afterwards assumed the surname of lidence was carried against his government, and he 
Stanley. In 1405 Sir John Stanley, who had resigned. He returned to power in 1866, and, in 
married the heiress of Lathoin, got a grant of the conjunction with Disraeli, passed the Reform 
Isle of Man (q.v.), which he and his descendants measure of 1867. In 1668 lie resigned the premier- 
ruled till 1736. James, seventh Earl of Derby ship in favour of Disraeli. His last speech in 
(1606-51), fought on the royalist side throughout parliament was made (I860) in opposition to the 
the Great Rebellion, and, taken prisoner after disestablishment of the Irish Church. He died 
Worcester, was beheaded at Bolton ; his countess, at Knowsley Park, Lancashire, October 23, 1869. 
Charlotte de la Trtbnouille, is famous for her Lord Derby was styled in his day * the Rupert of 
heroic defence of Lathom House (1044) and of the debate,’ and stood in the very lirst rank of parlia- 
Isle of Man (1051 ). mentary speakers. His power of invective was 

Edward Geoffrey Smith Stanley, fourteenth almost unequalled, and his vehement contentions 
Earl of Derby, was born in 1799, at Knowsley with O’Connell on the Repeal of the Union did 
Park, Lancashire. He was educated at Eton and much to diminish the influence of the Irish 
Christ Church, Oxford, where, in 1819, he gained agitator. Besides being an accomplished scholar, 
the Latin Verse prize (subject, Syracuse). He was lie was a keen sportsman and a popular landlord, 
elected member of parliament for Stockbridge in But lie cared little for ottice, and more than .once 
1820 ; in 1825 he married the second daughter of injured the fortunes of his party by declining 
the first Lord Skelmersdale ; and in 1826 lie repre- to form a ministry, notably on the fall of Lord 
sen ted Preston, but lost bis seat in 1830, on becom- Aberdeen in 1855. Lord Derby devoted the leisure 
ing Chief-secretary for Ireland under the ad minis- of his later years to a blank-verse translation of 
tration of Earl Grey. A seat was soon found for Homer’s Iliad, which was published in two volumes 
him at Windsor. He took a distinguished part in in 1864. 

the debates in favour of the Reform Bill, and Edward Henry Smith Stanley, fifteenth 
signalised his Irish administration by two bold Earl of Derby, K.G., D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., 
measures— -one for National Education in Ireland, eldest son of the above, was born in 1826, and edu- 
and another relative to the Irish Church Temporal- cated at Rugby and Trinity College, Cambridge, 
ities, which resulted in ten Irish bishoprics being where lie took firsts in classics and mathematics, 
abolished. The grievance of church-rates and first- In 1848 he was elected member of parliament for 
fruits, was also removed, and a graduated tax upon King’s Lynn, and in 1852 was appointed Under- 
benefices and bishoprics substituted. In 1833 lie secretary for Foreign Affairs in ills father’s first 
became Secretary of State for the Colonies, and in ministry. After declining to join Lord Palmerston’s 
the same year carried the hill for emancipating ministry in 1855, Lord Stanley became Secretary 
slaves in the West Indies. In 1834, being alarmed for India in liis father’s second administration 
by the success of Mr Ward’s motion for appropri- ( 1858-59), and carried the important measure which 
ating the surplus of the Irish Church temporalities transferred the government of India from the Com- 
te secular purposes, Mr Stanley seceded from the pany to the crown. He was Foreign Secretary in 
Whigs, carrying with him Sir James Graham, the the third Derby and first Disraeli ministries 
Duke of Richmond, and the Earl of Ripon. In (1866-68). He succeeded his father in the earl- 
November, upon the dismissal of the Melbourne dom in 1869. In 1874 he again became Foreign 
ministry, he declined to join the Peel administra- Secretary under Disraeli ; but resigned in March 
tion, and the Stanleyites maintained an independ- 1878, when the majority of the cabinet determined 
ent position for several years. He accented, how- to support the tottering cause of Turkey by calling 
ever, the colonial seals in 1841, and held them for out the reserves and occupying Cyprus.’ After 
four years. In 1844 he resigned his seat for North holding aloof from politics for several months, he 
Lancashire, for which he had sat since 1832, and definitely joined the Liberal party in 1880, and was 
was called to the Upper House in his father’s Secretary for the Colonies from 1882 to 1885. His 
barony of Stanley of Bickerstafle, having for ten administration was remarkable for his acquiescence 
years before borne the courtesy title of Lord in the occupation of the greater part of New Guinea 
Stanley, through his father’s succession to the by Germany, and of Zuliiland uy the Boers. In 
earldom of Derby. In December 1845, when Sir 1886 he declined to follow Mr Gladstone on the 
Robert Peel determined to repeal the corn laws, he question of Home Rule for Ireland. Lord Derby 
retired from the cabinet. In 1846 he put himself was Lord Rector of Glasgow University, 1868-71, 
at the head of the Protectionists, who, headed in and of Edinburgh University, 1875-80. His speeches 
the Commons by Lord George Bentinck and Mr on economical subjects are always profound and 
Disraeli, waged a stout but ineffectual opposition convincing. 

to the free-trade measures of Sir Robert Peel. He Derby Day is the second day, the Wednesday, 
was now regarded as the leader of the great Con- 0 f the Summer Meeting which takes place at Epsom 
servative party. in Surrey, usually towards the enct of May, but 

In 1851, on the death of his father, he sue- sometimes early in June. Upon this day, the most 
ceeded to the earldom. In February 1852, on important on the list, and that on which the best 
the resignation of Lord John Russell, he was horses run, the famous Derby stakes, instituted by 
intrusted with the formation of an administra- the Earl of Derby in 1780, are contended for. 
tion which was, however, displaced in Deccm- When the first Derby was run for, there were only 
her following by a hostile vote of the House of 36 subscribers at 50 guineas each (with 25 guineas 
Commons condemnatory of Disraelis budget, forfeit in case of non-starters); and for the first 
On Wellington’s death (1852) he was elected half-century the subscribers never numbered 90; 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. In Feb- but after 1830 there was a rapid increase, and iu 
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1$79 ( which completedtbe oentriry) th$re were 278 
and the value of the stakes exceeded 
£7000. Subsequently the numbers diminished till, 
ill 1888, there were only 188 subscribers, and no 
there than nine horses ran, while the value of the 
stakes was £8675. In order to inc&ase the com- 
petitors in future, the conditions of the race were 
then altered. Since 1825 (when the subscription 
was changed from guineas to sovereigns) the fee 
has been £50 each, with £25 forfeit in case of non- 
starters; and the value of the stakes has varied 
with the number of subscribers. Under the new 
regulations (coming into operation with the Derby 
of 1890) there is a fixed prize of not less than £5000 
for the winner, and smaller prizes for second and 
third; and any surplus from the entrance fees 
will also go to the winner. The full subscription 
is still £50, but there are two forfeits— viz. £10 
only if the declaration of forfeit is made about 
eighteen months prior to the race, or £25 if made 
about six months before the race. The entries are 
made about two yearn before the race, when the 
animals are yearlings. The alteration of conditions 
proved attractive to racehorse owners, as the entries 
for the Derby of 1890 rose to 238. The Derby Day 
is a great English holiday. To be present at 
Epsom on that occasion London empties itself, and 
proceeds to the Downs by modes of locomotion the 
most heterogeneous. For bourn a continuous 
stream of carnages, gigs, dog-carts, vans, and 
vehicles of every description moves tumultuously 
along the road to Epsom. The benches of parlia- 
ment are deserted ; people of every condition come 
in countless numbers from all districts, and huge 
trains arrive every few minutes at the station, 
bringing their thousands, until the entire Downs 
are covered with a vast moving mass. At the 
Derby in 1861, the course, which is a mile and a 
half in length, was gone over in 2 minutes 43 
seconds — the swiftest running, by 2 seconds, ever 
known on that course up to that time. In 1864 the 
race w*as run in the same time, although the horses 
carried 3 lb. more weight than before. In 1887 ami 
again in 1888 the race was run in 2 minutes 43 
seconds, notwithstanding that 4 lb. more had been 
added to the weight. When the Derby was first 
instituted, the weights were 8 stone for colts, and 
7 stone 11 lb. for fillies ; but they have been raised 
several times, until now the colts have to carry 9 
stone, and the fillies 8 stone 9 lb. 

Derbyshire, an inland county of the north 
midland district of England/ lies between York- 
shire on the north and Leicestershire on the south, 
and is flanked on the east by Nottinghamshire, and 
on the west by Staffordshire. The shire Is of an 
irregular triangle shape, with the apex to the 
south; its greatest breadth is 34 miles, and its 
length 56; its area extends over 1029 sq. m., or 
658,624 acres. Pop. ( 1801 ) 161,567 ; ( 1841 ) 272,202 ; 
( 1861 ) 339,327 ; ( 1881 ) 461,914. Derbyshire is the 
twentieth of the English counties in area, and the 
nineteenth in population. The surface of the county 
is much diversified, the south being for the most 
part flat, the east of a varied and undulating char- 
acter, but the north exceptionally hilly and rugged. 
The high land of the north, usually known as 
the Peak ( which is the name of a district and not of 
any particular point or mountain ), is the southern 
termination of the Pennine chain, and forms the 
watershed between the Trent and the Mersey. The 
chief summits are Kinder Scout, 2082 feet ; Axe 
Edge, 1810 feet ; Blakelow Stones, Mam Tor, and 
Lord’s Seat, all about 1700 feet. North Derbyshire 
is justly celebrated for its picturesque scenery, 
which chiefly centres in the valleys made through 
the limestone by the rivers Derwent and Wye. 
Matlock and Buxton, where there are warm 
mineral springs, are the two chief places of resort. 

153 
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The other chief towns are the thtee . municipal 
boroughs of Derby, Chesterfield, «ad % (Jlossop, fill . 
Ashbourne, Bakewell, Helper, and Wrksworth. The 
county is divided into six hundreds : High Peak, 
north-west ; Scardale, north-east s Wirksworth, 
west ; Appletree, south-west ; Morleston and 
Litchurch, east ; and Repton and Gresley, south. 
Derbyshire now returns nine members to parlia- 
ment ; two for the borough of Derby, and seven for 
the county, who sit respectively for Chesterfield, 
High Peak. Mid Derby shire, Ilkeston, North- 
eastern Derbyshire, Southern, and Western. The 
county council consists of 80 members. 

In addition to important coal- mining, chiefly in 
the eastern division, Derbyshire is singularly 
wealthy for its area in a diversity of minerals and 
metals; iron, lead, zinc, manganese, copper, gyp- 
sum, pipeclay and chert for potteries, mar ole, 
fluor-spar, and alabaster being all worked within 
its boundaries. The chief manufactures are cotton, 
silk, elastic web, worsted, metallic goods, porcelain 
and pottery, and marble-spar ornaments. Though 
more a manufacturing and mining than an agricul- 
tural county, Derbyshire is not undistinguished for 
its pastoral and corn -growing properties. The chief 
crops are wheat, barley, ana oats. Of the total 
area, 78 per cent, is under crops of all kinds, bare 
fallow, and grass. There is much permanent pas- 
ture and large sheep-walks in the Peak district. 
Several dairies of repute are in the south of the 
county, and their produce is chiefly taken by. 
recently established cheese-factories on the American 
principle. Ecclesiastically Derbyshire is now an 
archdeaconry of the new diocese of Southwell, and 
is divided into nineteen rural deaneries, and into 
140 parishes. There are ruins of abbeys at Dale 
and Beauchief, and peculiarly fine churches at 
Melbourne, Ashbourne, and Tiaeswell. The Saxon 
crypt and chancel of Repton, and the churchyard 
crosses of Eyam, Bakewell, Hope, &c., are the 
oldest ecclesiastical remains. Of feudal and 
domestic buildings may be named the castles 
of Castleton, Bolsover, and Duftield, the manor- 
house of South Winfield (ruin), Haddon Hall, 
and Hardwick Hall. Chatsworth (q.v.), the 
seat of the Duke of Devonshire, is unrivalled. 
The caves and numerous tumuli or * lows ’ have 
yielded many evidences of prehistoric and Celtic 
man ; whilst the traces of Roman occupation are 
numerous. Arbelow, near Youlgreave, is the most 
important ‘ stone circle * in England next to Stone- 
henge. Though a turbulent county in English 
history, and ever taking part in all civil tumults, 
Derbyshire has not furnished the site of any remark- 
able battle nor played any special part in national 
affairs ; its chief historic association is the retreat 
in 1745 of Prince Charles Edward, Derby being the 
turning-point in his bold but rash enterprise. The 
county has had its share of distinguished men, 
Flamsteed the astronomer, Chantrey the sculptor, 
and Brindley the engineer, being all Derbyshire 
men ; in manufacture it lias been pre-eminent, 
Lombe first establishing an English silk-mill at 
Derby in 1719, and Strutt and Arkwright first 
making English calicoes in 1773. See the Rev. J. 
C. Cox’s Churches of Derbyshire (4 vols. 1876-79), 
and Guide to Derbyshire (3d. ed. 1887); and J. 
Pendleton’s History of Derbyshire (1886). 

Derbyshire Spar is a name given to the 
fluoride of calcium, or Fluor-spar (q.v.). 

Dereham* East, a pleasant, thriving market- 
town of Norfolk, 17 miles (by rail 22) WNW. of 
Norwich. Here, in 650, St Withberga founded a 
nunnery. It was burned by the Danes, but after- 
wards refounded ; and its cruciform church remains, 
with a detached belfry (the ‘New Clocker*), a font 
of 1468, a good south porch, St Withberga’s well, 
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and the grave of the poet Cowper. Bonner was a 
vicar, and Borrow” a native. Dereham lias manu- 
factures of agricultural implements. Pop. (1851) 
3372; (1881)5640. 

Derelict, a term in English law, signifying 
anything forsaken or left unoccupied, or wilfully 
cast away. So where the sea has receded from 
the shore, the land thus left uncovered is styled 
derelict. If the sea has in such case receded sud- 
denly, the land becomes the property of the crown, 
but if gradually and imperceptibly, the gain goes 
to the owner of the adjacent lands. 

A ship which has been wrecked is styled derelict , 
and this is the common use of the term. But it is 
necessary that the master and crew shall have 
abandoned the ship, without hope of recovery. 
The mere quitting of a ship for the purpose of 
procuring assistance from the shore, or other 
temporary cause, with the intention of returning 
to her again, does not make her derelict. When 
abandonment has occurred, the first-corners are 
entitled to take temporary possession of the ship, 
and to claim salvage, either from the owners, the 
lord of the manor, or other person having right 
to wrecks unclaimed by the owners, or in the 
event of no claim from tlie crown. See Salvage, 
Wreck. 

Derg, Lough, the largest lake expansion of the 
river Shannon, between Tipperary and Galway ami 
Clare, is 24 miles long, with an average width of 2 
miles ; greatest depth, 80 feet. Its surface is about 
100 feet above the sea. — Another Lough Derg, in 
the south of Donegal county, is 3 miles by 2£, 
has many small isles and rocks, and wild dreary 
shores. Saint’s Isle contains the remains of a 
priory. Station Island, the reputed entrance to 
St Patrick’s Purgatory, was long the most cele- 
brated place of pilgrimage in Ireland. 

Derinatogeil, the embryonic epidermis-layer 
of a plant embryo. See EMBKVO. 

Dermatology ( Or- derma , ‘the skin,’ and 
logos, ‘a discourse’), the science of the manage- 
ment of the skin and of its diseases. See Skin. 

Dermatophytes (ilr. derma, ‘the skin,’ and 
phyton , ‘a growth’ or ‘plant’), vegetable growths, 
chiefly of the lowest Fungi moulds, &c., inhabit- 
ing the cuticle or epidermis, and giving rise to some 
forms of skin-disease, as Favus (q.v.), Pityriasis 
( q. v. ), Ringworm ( q. v. ), &c. 

Dermestes, a common genus of beetles in the 
section Pentamera, including several species of 
formidable voracity. The most familiar of these is 
D. lard a ri us, often called the 
Bacon Beetle. In the open air 
it lives on dead animals, and 
is thus useful enough ; but 
within doors it attacks bacon, 
cheese, dried meats, furs, 
cabinet collections, &c. The 
brown larvie are equally vora- 
cious. The insect itself is 
small, covered above with 
close, fine, black hairs, with 
_ xi,. the exception of the root of 
Dermestes lardanus. the wing-covers, which form a 

yellowish-brown band with 
three dark spots on each side. Both adults and 
larvae simulate death. Many other species are 
known on hides and the like. The larvae of some 
forms are occasionally utilised to clean small skele- 
tons. The neighbouring genera Attagenus and 
Anthrenus also work great mischief. 

Dermis. See Skin. 

Derrick' a kind of Crane (q.v.), so named 
after Derrick, an English hangman at the beginning 
of the 17th century. 


Dervish' signifying ‘poor,* is a Persian word 
(derived from a root connected with ‘door,’ indi- 
cating the door-to-door mendicancy of the dervish) 
of which the Arabic equivalent is Fakir (q.v.). It 
designates, in Mohammedan countries, a class of 
devotees who corresjHmd in their various aspects 
with the monks, the mendicant friars, and the free- 
masons of medieval Europe. Some are wanderers, 
depending upon alms, anil often demanding charity 
with insolence; others are settled for tne most 
part in convents, called Tekyas or Kh&nk&s, where 
they observe special rites, or devote themselves to 
solitary meditation and penance ; others, again, are 
more like freemasons — ordinary tradesmen and 
labourers for most of the year, and exercising their 
special ceremonies only on stated occasions ; whilst 
some, again, form a class of religious entertainers, 
who are hired out to chant their monotonous dirge 
or Zihr at public and private festivals. They 
belong to an infinity of orders or brotherhoods, 
among which the best known are the K&diris (com- 
monly known in Europe as the ‘ howling dervishes,’ 
on account of their peculiar chant), founded 1165 
a.d. ; the Iiif&’is (1182), formerly famous for their 
feats of eating glass and live coals and swallow- 
ing swords, and also for the ceremony, recently 
abolished, of the DOsch , where the sheikh of one 
of their sub-orders (the Sa’dis) rode over the pros- 
trate bodies of the faithful in the streets of Cairo ; 
the Mevlevis (1273), or ‘dancing’ — i.e. whirling — 
dervishes; the Nakhshibendis (1319); Bekt&snis 
( 1357 ), whose founder blessed and named the famous 
corps of Janizaries (q.v.) ; the Jem&lis ( 1750) ; and 
the Kalenderis, the ‘calendars’ of the Arabian 
Nights , who are under a vow of perpetual tramping : 
the names are taken from those of their founders. 



Mevlevis, or Dancing Dervishes. 


The various orders have distinctive dresses, and the 
sheikh or pir who commands them is also dis- 
tinguished from his followers by his robes. The 
conical cap of the Mevlevi is well known. The 
rites of tne different orders when they meet to- 
gether vary, but consist chiefly in prayers, religious 
dances, monotonous recitations of the name of God 
and of certain pious formulas. Frequently the devo- 
tees work themselves into a state of spiritual frenzy 
which is accompanied by extravagant, and, to the 
vulgar, miraculous, feats of strength and endurance, 
and not unfrequently terminates in an epileptic 
seizure. The dervishes and their performances are 
held in the deepest veneration by the people, and 
sultans have often held them in high respect, and 
bestowed large endowments upon their tekyas. 

It is difficult to say when these religious orders 
took their rise. From the earliest times, pious 
persons in the East have held it to be meritorious 
to renounce earthly joys, to free themselves from 
the trammels of domestic and social life, and- to 
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devote their thoughts in poverty and retirement to 
the contemplation of God. In this sense, poverty is 
recommended by Mohammed in the Koran, though 
monachism is distinctly repudiated. Tradition 
refers the origin of these orders to tin* earliest times 
of Islam, making the califs Abft-lfekr and ’Ali 
found such brotherhoods ; but most of them are of 
much later date. See Lane, Modem Egyptians , 
chap, x.f Hughes, Diet, of Islam ; D'Ohsson s Tabl. 
Gen . de V Empire Ottomans . 

Derwent, the principal river of Tasmania, 
issues from Lake St‘ Clair, in the centre of the 
island ; flows tortuously to the south-east ; and 
enters Storm Bay at Hobart by an estuary 4 
miles wide, after a course of about 130 miles. Up 
to Hobart the Derwent is navigable for ships of any 
burden. 

Derwentwater, a sheet of water, stretching 
south from Keswick, the most beautiful of the 
Cumberland lakes. Lying 238 feet above sea-level, 
and engirt by steep wooded crags and hills, it, is 
3 miles long* by 1 broad, and 72 feet deep at the 
deepest. Near its foot rises Castle Head ( 330 feet ), 
commanding an exquisite view ; whilst at its head 
are the celebrated Lodore Falls and Borrowdale 
( q. v. ). This lake is an enlargement of the Derwent 
River, which traverses it in its course towards the 
Irish Sea at Workington. It has several wooded 
isles, besides a remarkable Floating Isle ( q. v. ). 
Perch are the fish most plentiful in the lake. 

Derwentwater, James Radclyffe, Earl 
of, one of the leaders in the rebellion of 1715, was 
born in 1688, and educated in France, lie suc- 
ceeded as third earl in 1705, on the death of his 
father, who had married Lady Mary Tudor, Charles 
II. ’s daughter by Moll Davis. On the eve of the 
insurrection, at the close of 1714, warrants were 
issued on suspicion against several gentlemen in 
the north of England, and one, among others, 
against the young Catholic earl ; but having been 
previously warned, he fled from Dilston, his seat in 
Northumberland, and found refuge in the cottage 
of one of his dependents. He soon afterwards 
placed himself at the head of a few retainers, under 
the impression that the whole body of the Jacobites 
either bad risen, or were about to rise. From this 
oint the history of the Earl of Derwentwater 
ecoines the history of the Rebellion of 1715 (see 
Jacobites), which ended in the disastrous en- 
counter at Preston, where Derwentwater bore him- 
self with the utmost heroism, but, with most of the 
rebel leaders, was taken prisoner, and conveyed to 
the Tower of London. Impeached of high treason 
at the opening of parliament, he was brought to 
trial in Westminster Hall, when he pleaded guilty, 
.and threw himself upon the mercy of the king. 
His appeal was unavailing, and he was condemned 
to die. Every possible effort was made by his kins- 
folk and friends to obtain a pardon, but their exer- 
tions were fruitless, ami he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill, 24th February 1716. His youth and amia- 
bility, his rank and valour, combined to excite 
great sympathy for the hapless earl. He is the 
hero of a touching ballad of the day, and of Dorothy 
Forster , Mr Besant’s charming romance. 

Derzhavin, Gabriel Romanowicz, the great 
poet of the age of Catharine, was born at Ka&au, 
3d July 1743 (o.s.), studied at the gymnasium of 
his native city, and in 1762 entered the army as a 
private soldier. His talents and superior education 
soon procured him promotion. In 1791 he became 
Secretary of State; in 1800, Imperial Treasurer; 
and in 1802, Minister of Justice. He died 9th July 
1816. His poetry shows a vigorous imagination 
and strong power of expression, though his imagery 
at times verges on bombast. His lyric pieces are 
full of fire. His noblest, as well as his most popu- 


lar ode, is his Address to the Deity t which has been 
translated into the western languages. His col- 
lected works have often been republished since 1798. 

Desaguade'ro (‘channel* or ‘outlet’), the 
name of various waters in South America, of which 
the principal is the Rio Desaguadero in Bolivia 
(q.v.). 

Desaix de Veygoux, Louis Charles An- 
toine, a famous French general, was born of a 
good old family at St Hilaire-d’Ayat, in Auvergne, 
August 17, 1768. Entering the army at fifteen, in 
1796 he covered himself with glory* by his heroic 
conduct in Moreau’s famous retreat through the 
Black Forest. Behind the ruinous fortress of 
Kelil, Desaix resisted the Austrian army for more 
than two months, only capitulating in January 
1797, when his ammunition was spent. His great- 
est achievement was the conquest of Upper 
Egypt, which he accomplished in 1799, after 
an eight months’ campaign. His own soldiers 
used to compare him to Bayard, while the inhabit- 
ants named him ‘the Just Sultan.* Desaix re- 
turned from Egypt just in time to take part in 
the battle of Marengo, in which he was killed by 
a musket- bullet, June 14, 1800. 

Desaugiers^ Marc, a once popular poet, 
whom some critics have set above Beranger, was 
born in 1772. After travelling abroad, he settled 
in Paris, where he became a writer of songs and 
vaudevilles. His subjects are generally love and 
wine ; his verse is sweet and llowing. * He is,’ 
says Mr Saintsbury, ‘ the best light song- writer of 
France, with the single exception of Beranger.* 
He died in 1827. 

Desbarres, Joseph Frederick Wallet, mili- 
tary engineer, was born 1722 in England, of Hugue- 
not parentage, and in 1756 sailed as lieutenant 
in the 60th foot for America, where he raised, and 
for a ti mf^p oiiinianded . a corps of field artillery. 
In 1757 flHkained over the Indians who had cap- 
tured Fort "Schenectady ; and at the siege of Quebec 
he was aide-de-cauip to Wolfe, who was mortally 
wounded while Desbarres was making a report. 
He conducted the subsequent engineering opera- 
tions during the conquest of Canada, and was 
quartermaster-general in the expedition that retook 
Newfoundland (1762). He made a survey of the 
coast of Nova Scotia in 1763-73, and afterwards 
prepared charts of the North American coast for 
Lord Howe. He was lieutenant-governor of Cape 
Breton (1784-1804), and of Prince Edward Island 
(1805-13), having attained the rank of colonel only 
in 1798. He died at Halifax, Nova Scotia, 24th 
October 1824, at tiie age of one hundred and two. 
His principal publication was the Atlantic Neptune 
(4 vols. 1777), a splendid collection of charts. 

Des'cant, in medieval music, was the art of 
adding a part or parts to a melody or subject. The 
latter being almost invariably given to the tenor, 
descant came to signify generally the upper part, or 
air , of a piece. See Counterpoint. 

Descartes, Ren£ (Latinised into Renatus 
Cautesius), generally regarded as the father of 
modern philosophy, was born March 31, 1596, at the 
village of La Haye, near Tours. He was sent at 
the age of eight to the Jesuit College at La Flfeche, 
where he soon became distinguished for his keen- 
ness of intellect, and made great and rapid progress 
in languages, mathematics, and astronomy. It 
was not. long, however, before he became dissatis- 
fied with the doctrines and method of scholasticism, 
and felt it impossible to acquiesce in what had 
hitherto been regarded as knowledge . The first 
thing that he did after leaving college, as we are 
informed in his treatise on Method, was to abandon 
books, and endeavour to efface from his mind all 
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that he hart hitherto been taught, that it might be 
free to receive the impressions of truth, whenceso- 
ever they should come. In pursuance of his plan, 
he resolved to travel, and soon entered the army as a 
volunteer, serving successively in Holland, Bohemia, 
and Hungary. It was while lie was in winter-quar- 
ters at Neuburg on the Danube (St Martin’s Eve, 
as he himself informs us) that there first 
dawned upon him the principles of the new method 
which he afterwards applied in philosophy and for 
the reorganisation of knowledge generally. So in 
1621 he left the army, but continued to travel as 
a private gentleman, with occasional residences in 
Paris, till 1621). In that year he retired to Holland, 
where he lived in great seclusion for twenty years, 
devoted to the elaboration of his discoveries and 
the publication of his chief works. In time his 
doctrines attracted many disciples in the land of his 
adoption, but involved him at tne same time in bitter 
controversy with the Dutch theologians. These 
unpleasant encounters had probably their share in 
inducing him to accept an invitation to go to 
Sweden, addressed to him by Queen Christina, who 
desired his learned intercourse and instruction. 
He left Holland in September 1648, but his consti- 
tution was not able to stand the rigour of the 
northern winter and the exposure involved in wait- 
ing upon the queen at live every morning for an 
hour’s philosophical instruction. He died at Stock- 
holm or intlammatioii of the hums on February 11, 
1650. Sixteen years later, his body was brought 
to Paris, and buried in the church of St Genovifcve- 
du-Mont. In 1819 his remains were again trans- 
ferred to St Germain -des- Pres, where they now 
rest. 

The grand object towards which Descartes 
directed his endeavours was the attainment of 
philosophical certainty. The way whereby he 
sought to attain this end is explained in the 
Discourse on Method (Discours de la AIM, ode, pub- 
lished in 1637 ). This small but extreiJBp interest- 
ing and important treatise contains a lnstory of the 
inner life of the author, tracing the progress of his 
mental development from its commencement in 
early years, to the point where it resulted in his 
resolution to hold nothing for true until he had 
ascertained the grounds of certitude. The author 
also, in the same treatise, lays down the methodical 
rules by which he resolved to guide his inquiries, 
and by the observance of which he hoped to arrive 
at absolute certainty , if indeed it were at all attain- 
able. The results of his inquiries are indicated in 
the Discourse, but are exhibited more particularly 
in his Meditationcs de Primd Ph ilosophid (Amst. 
1641), and the Principal Philosophic (Amst. 1644). 
Doubt, according to Descartes, is the philosophic 
starting-point, the solvent which we must bring to 
bear upon all our inherited beliefs and opinions. 
This doubt is to be distinguished from scepticism, 
which is a permanent state of mind and involves 
despair of truth. It is to be regarded simply as an 
instrument of philosophical inquiry, and as such 
has received the name of Cartesian doubt. Apply- 
ing this test relentlessly to all that had hitherto 
borne the name of knowledge, Descartes found one, 
and only one proposition that seemed to him to 
stand firm, ami of which the truth could not possibly 
be doubted : that proposition was that lie existed, 
which he inferred from the fact of his possessing 
consciousness. He could not doubt that he felt and 
thought, and therefore he could not doubt that he, 
tlie feeler, the thinker, existed. This relation be- 
tween consciousness and existence he expressed by 
the memorable words : Cogito , ergo sum. On in- 
quiring further into the ground of his certitude in 
the case of this proposition, Descartes was able to 
assign no further reason than that he saw very 
clearly that in order to think, it is necessary to exist. 


He formulated, therefore, the following criterion of 
certainty — that whatever is clearly and distinctly 
thought , must be true . Amongst these clear and 
distinct thoughts he soon recognised the idea of 
God as the absolutely Perfect Being. This idea, he 
reasoned, could not be formed in our minds by our- 
selves, for the imperfect can never originate the 
perfect ; it must be connate — i.e. part of the original 
structure of our understanding, and implanted there 
by the Perfect Being himself. Hence, from the 
existence of the idea ot perfection, Descartes inferred 
the existence of God as the originator of it ; he in- 
ferred it also from the mere nature of the idea , 
because the idea of perfection involves existence. 
The latter is known as the ontological argument, 
which Descartes thus reintroduced into modem 
philosophy. But if God exist, then we have a guar- 
antee, according to Descartes, of the previously 
determined ground of certitude, for God the Per- 
fect Being cannot deceive, and therefore what- 
ever our consciousness clearly testifies may be 
implicitly believed. 

The most general fundamental principle of the 
philosophical system of Descartes is the essential 
difference or dualism of spirit and matter— the 
thinking and the extended substances — a difference 
so great, according to Descartes, that they can 
exert no influence upon each other. Mind or spirit 
is pure consciousness, and matter is mere extension ; 
these attributes are mutually exclusive, and hence 
these two * created substances ’ can be united ( as we 
find them, for example, in the human being) only 
through the intervention of the infinite substance 
or God. This doctrine led directly to the system 
called occasionalism, the principle of which was 
that body and mind do not really affect each 
other, God being always the true cause of the 
apparent influence of one on the other. A volition 
on our part is merely the occasion of God’s produc- 
ing a corresponding bodily motion, and similarly 
the material processes in the nerves and brain are 
only the occasion, not the cause, of the ensuing 
mental result. This doctrine was further developed 
by Leibnitz in connection with his doctrine of pre- 
established harmony (see Leibnitz). The human 
body being thus a mere machine accidentally united 
to a rational soul, it was an immediate consequence 
of the Cartesian doctrine that animals (in which 
the rational soul is absent) are literally automata; 
their cries no more imply feeling than the creaking 
of a machine. This mtfdess product of logical con- 
sistency unfortunately led to cruelty in practice. 

Descartes did not confine his attention to mental 
philosophy. His philosophy is in fact only the 
introduction to an elaborate system of physics. In 
this department it is noteworthy that he completely ‘ 
disc art fed final causes and proposed to himself the 
explanation of all physical phenomena from matter 
and motion. His celebrated theory of vortices, de- 
vised to explain the motions of the heavenly bodies, 
held the field till it was superseded, after a stubborn 
resistance, by the Newtonian theory of gravitation. 

It was in mathematics, however, that Descartes 
achieved the greatest and most lasting results. It 
was Descartes who first recognised the true meaning 
of the negative roots of equations ; and we owe to 
him the theorem, which is called by his name, that 
an equation may have as many positive roots as 
there are changes of sign in passing from term to 
term, and as many negative roots as there are con- 
tinuations of sign, and not more of either kind. He 
gave a new and ingenious solution of equations of 
the fourth degree ; and first introduced exponents, 
and thereby laid the foundation for calculating with 
power 8. He showed, moreover, how to dra^r tan- 
gents and normals at every point of a geometrical 
curve, with the exception of mechanical or trans- 
cendental curves ; ana what perhaps was his highest 
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merit, he showed how to express the nature and the 
properties of every curve, by an equation between 
two variable co-ordinates ; thus, in fact, originating 
Analytical Geometry , which has led to the brightest 
discoveries. Editions of Descartes’ collected works 
were published in Latin in 1697 and 1713, and in 
French by Cousin in 1824-26. His chief philo- 
sophical works have been translated into English 
by Professor Veitcli. See Millet, Descartes , sa Vie, 
ses Travaiipc , ses Dtcouvertcs (2 vols. 1867-71); 
Kuno Fischer, Descartes and his School ( Eng. trans. 
1887); and English works by W. Cunningham 
(1877), Lowndes (1878), Mahaify (1880), and Mar- 
tineau (1885). 

Descendants. See Heir, Consanguinity, 
Pedigree, Succession. 

Descent; of Man. See Man, Darwinian 
Theory. 

Deschamns, Eustachk, a French poet, who 
was born at Vertus, in Champagne, in 1328. He 
was educated at Orleans University, and was in 
the course of his life a soldier, a magistrate, a court 
favourite, and a traveller in Italy and Hungary. 
He held several important posts in his native pro- 
vince, but his possessions were ravaged by the 
English, and he seems to have been a poor man 
when he died in 1415. He was both a popular and 
voluminous writer. He composed 1175 ballades , a 
multitude of rondeaux, mrclais , and other lyrics, 
besides a long poem of 13,000 lines, entitled the 
Miroir de Manage - his works in all amounting to 
more than 100,000 lines. Desehamps was an ardent 
patriot, in whose verse hatred of the English and 
of the native oppressors of the French poor finds 
repeated and bitter expression. His thought is, as 
a rule, grave and dignified, but his style is some- 
what wanting in elegance and ease. Occasionally, 
however, as in his lament for Du Guesclin, his verse 
is both graceful and touching ; and in one at least 
of his pieces, an apologue exposing the exactions of 
the rich, lie gives proof of a grim and trenchant 
satiric faculty. The edition of his Poetics Morales, 
edited by M. Cropelet (1832), is superseded by the 
complete edition for the Old French Text Society 
by the Marquis de Jueux de Saint- Hilaire. See 
Walter Besants Early French Poets (Macmillan, 
1868). 

Deseret. See Utah. 

Desert (literally, ‘a solitary place ’) is the geo- 
graphical name applied to a barren and uninhabit- 
able portion of the earth’s surface. Four classes of 
desert may be distinguished. 

( 1 ) Ice-wastes occupy the central plateau of Green- 
land, the islands of the Arctic Sea, .and probably 
the entire Antarctic continent. The ground is 
covered to an unknown depth by a vast ice cap, 
rough and hummocky on the surface, and moving 
outwards to the coasts in a continual procession of 
glaciers. 

(2) Tundras are fiat plains, little elevated al>ove 
sea-level, fringing the Arctic shores of the northern 
continents, ami specially characteristic in Siberia 
( q. v. ). The soil remains frozen to a great depth all 
the year round, thawing superficially when the 
snow melts in summer, and becoming covered with 
coarse moss and dwarfed Arctic plants. 

(3) Arid mestes, or deserts in the popular sense 
of the word, occur mainly in two zones encircling 
the world,- and corresponding to regions of minimum 
rainfall (see Climate). The more extensive ex- 
tends from near the equator in an east-north-east 
direction across the whole breadth of North Africa, 
as the Great Sahara, Libyan and Nubian deserts, 
over the peninsula of Arabia, through Persia, 
TUrkestan, the Gobi or Shamo Desert, in about 
52° N. lat., to the Pacific Ocean (see Asia). 
The great Indian Desert in the Punjab is the 


only extension of this belt south of the Hima- 
layas. The ring is completed by the Great 
Basin of North America in 4(f N. lat. The 
southern* zone, less complete, comprises the Kala- 
hari Desert in south-west Africa, the interior of 
Australia, and small districts in the Argentine 
Republic and in the Andes. Deserts occur at all 
elevations, from considerable depths beneath sea- 
level to many thousand feet above it, and with 
all varieties of surface, from a fiat expanse of 
sand, where the view for days of travel is oounded 
by a sharp circle as at sea, to rocky mountain- 
slopes rent by rough defiles all bare and chiselled 
by the driving sand. The essential character of an 
arid waste is its rainlessness, and the scarcity of 
water on the surface and of water-vapour in the 
atmosphere. Radiation in the clear air is intense, 
ami desert climate is consequently of an exagger- 
ated continental type. The sancl in the Sahara 
becomes heated to over 150° F. during the day, and 
chilled below the freezing-point at night, while the 
diurnal and seasonal extremes in the lofty deserts of 
Central Asia are much greater. Thus desert-regions 
are most effective in producing land and sea breezes 
and monsoon winds m consequence of the marked 
periodical changes in atmospheric density. Another 
effect is the Mirage (n.v.), a phenomenon which, 
combined with the indescribable horror of loneli- 
ness that oppresses the occasional traveller, prob- 
ably accounts for the widespread superstitions 
peopling deserts, above all other places, with evil 
and malicious spirits. The dreaded sand-storm 
or simoom is a kind of tornado or whirlwind 
which raises the sand in tall rotating columns 
sweeping over the surface with tremendous velocity. 
Sand-dunes, sometimes several hundred feet m 
height, are raised by steady winds, and gradually 
shift their position, extemfing the Ixmnus of the 
desert to leeward. Desert vegetation is extremely 
scanty, consisting mainly of hard prickly plants of 
the cactus, euphorbia, and spinifex kinds, whose 
glazed surface exhales little of the hardly-won 
moisture. Animal life is correspondingly restricted 
lw>th in variety ami number of individuals. The 
Camel (q.v.) is par excellence the lieast of burden 
for conducting traffic across arid wastes. When an 
overflowing river, such as the Nile, traverses a 
desert, the land becomes richly fertile in its immedi- 
ate neighbourhood, and wherever a spring bubbles 
up through the sand there is an Oasis (q.v.) bearing 
palm-trees and grass. Artificial irrigation, especi- 
ally the sinking of artesian wells, has done much to 
reclaim tracts of desert for agriculture in the Sahara 
(see Algeria ), and to a less extent in Australia. 

Geological considerations show that arid deserts 
are not permanent features of the earth’s surface. 
The most level expanses have once formed part of 
the ocean-bed, or at least great inland seas. The 
orographical changes which cut off these seas and 
created inland drainage areas probably at the same 
time modified the rainfall of the locality. Exces- 
sive evaporation dried up the great lakes, leaving at 
present a series of diminishing salt lakes without 
outlet, receiving rivers which dwindle down by 
evaporation as they flow. The only commercial 
commodities yielded by deserts are the salts (com- 
mon salt, borax, sodium carbonate, and sometimes 
sodium nitrate) left in the dried-up lake-beds. 
These salt lakes are subject to alternate long 
periods of desiccation ami flooding; during the 
former the area of the desert extends, during the 
latter it contracts. These periods have been traced 
out in the case of the Great American Basin by a 
series of most interesting researches on the part of 
the United States Geological Survey. 

(4) Temporary deserts , or steppe-lands, border 
the Asiatic deserts to the north and west. The 
saline steppes of the Caspian are true arid wastes ; 
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but the typical steppes in South Russia are luxuri- 
antly clotned with verdure and flowers in spring. 
In summer they form a dusty plain of withered 
herbage, and in winter are wind-swept wastes of 
snow. The grassy llanos of the Orinoco present 
a similar desert appearance in the dry season ; in 
the wet season they are inundated marshes which 
hurst into blade and bloom as the water subsides. 
The pampas of the Plate river-system under similar 
hut less marked seasonal changes form a natural 
transition to the fertile prairie lands which, although 
naturally treeless, are always richly grassed. 

Dcscrtas, a group of three rocky islets in the 
Atlantic Ocean, to the SE. of Madeira, visited at 
certain seasons of the year by fishermen and herds- 
men. 

Desertion from the army or navy is the crime 
of absence without leave, coupled with the inten- 
tion of not returning to the service, or of avoiding 
some important duty, such as embarkation for a 
foreign station or aiding the civil power, however 
short the time of absence or the distance to which 
the absentee may have gone. Under the Army 
Act of 1881 the very common offence of quitting 
one regiment to join another ( formerly charged as 
both ‘desertion and fraudulent enlistment ’), in- 
asmuch as it proves no intention to leave the 
service, is punishable by Court-martial (q.v.) as 
fraudulent enlistment only, but in the same way 
as desertion when not on active service — viz. by 
imprisonment up to two yearn for a first offence, 
and penal servitude for not lass than five years for 
a second or subsequent offence, together with for- 
feiture of service, medals, &c., to which may he 
added stoppages of pay for loss of kit, and dis- 
charge with ignominy. By thus distinguishing 
between desertion and fraudulent enlistment, the 
number of soldiers annually convicted of the former 
crime has been reduced by one-half ; short service, 
the abolition of Bounty (q.v.) on enlistment, and 
better education have had the effect of still further 
reducing this number. It is still, however, large 
(about 3000) ; and, beyond a published description 
of all absentees and deserters, recruiting officers have 
no means — such as formerly existed, when tattxxnng 
with the letter ‘ D *( erroneously called Branding, 
<j.v.) always formed part of the sentence— of detect- 
ing a man who has been convicted of this crime 
and discharged with ignominy, or who endeavours 
to fraudulently re-enlist. Thus individual men 
often join five or six regiments, deserting imme- 
diately from each in turn and selling their kits, 
which cost the country some £4 or £5 each. When 
apprehended considerable further expense is in- 
curred in bringing them to trial and maintaining 
them in prison. 

Desertion, or attempting to desert, when on 
active service, or under orders for active sendee, is 
much more rare, and is punishable with death. So 
is the crime of inducing a soldier to desert under 
those circumstances ; and a civilian who is con- 
victed of it, if subject to military law because 
accompanying a force in the field, as a newspaper 
correspondent or a camp-follower, is liable to this 
punishment. When not subject to military law, 
six months’ imprisonment with hart! labour may 
lie awarded by any court of summary jurisdiction 
to a civilian who induces or assists a soldier to 
desert. Deserters from the United States army 
forfeit all pay and allowances due at the time of 
desertion. If in time of war, the penalty is death ; 
in peace, they suffer such penalty as a court-martial 
may direct. 

Desertion is equally a crime when committed by 
a seaman of the royal navy. A sailor absent from 
three successive musters is a * runaway ; * and when 
discovered and brought back, he is punished by a 


deduction from his pay. If his absence is con- 
tinued, it amounts to desertion. All harbouring of 
deserters by other persons is punishable. In the 
navy of the United States, a temporary absence 
without leave with an apparent intention of return- 
ing to duty, # is regarded as ‘straggling,* but an 
absence of ten days constitutes desertion. In 
either case the commanding officer decides the 
points, and causes the proper entries to be made 
on the ship’s books. 

Desertion of the Diet. See Diet. 
Desertion of Wife and Children. See 

Husband and Wife, Parent and Child. 

Desiccants, in Medicine, are substances with 
astringent properties, which are serviceable in 
checking secretion and exhalation. 

Desiccation is the process of drying by the 
employment of heat, dry air, or chemical agents 
which have an affinity for water. Examples of 
the class of desiccants or drying substances are 
fused chloride of calcium, quicklime, fused car- 
bonate of potash, and oil of vitriol. The latter is 
employed by being placed in a separate vessel near 
the substance to he dried, and under a bell jar. 

Not a few of the lower animals are said to- 
be able to endure diving up without losing the 
power of recovery. Some of the Protozoa form 
protective sheaths or cysts from which they 
emerge on the return of moisture. Nematodes or 
thread -worms (paste-eels) have been known to 
revive after fourteen years’ desiccation, hut trials 
beyond this limit were unsuccessful. With those 
animals the interesting fact has been noticed that 
the longer the period of desiccation, the longer 
the time required for recovery. Rotifers are 
also described as reviving after prolonged and 
thorough desiccation, but experiments have shown 
I that, in the case in question at least, only the 
associated eggs retained their life. The eggs 
rapidly developed on the return of moisture, but 
the adult organisms proved to he really dead. 
The bear-animalcules or Tardigrades have been 
thoroughly desiccated and even heated to a high 
temperature without, it is said, losing power of 
revivification. A state of latent life is also 
assumed in consequence of cold, absence of stimu- 
lus, &c., and a relative quiescence occurs natu- 
rally in hibernation, or pathologically in trance. 
Among the lower plants, resting spores, &c., may 
survive desiccation ; and, among the higher, seeds 
are well known to have a similar power. See 
Hibernation, Insects, Latent Life, Mud- 
fishes, Mummy- wheat, Rotifers, Tardigrada,. 
Thread-worms, Trance. 

Design, Schools of. See Art Instruction,, 
and Education. 

Desira'de. a small island of the West Indies,, 
belonging to France, and lying 4 miles E. of Guade- 
loupe, with an area of 10 sa. in., and a population 
of about 1600, engaged in fishery and the cultiva- 
tion of cotton. 

Desman. See Musk Rat. 

Desmlds ( Desmidecc ) are a group of conjugate 
Algre (see AlGuE) related to diatoms, but readily 
distinguished from these by their bright green 
instead of brownish-yellow colour, their cellulose 
instead of silicified walls, and their general form, 
which is usually more or less deeply constricted in 
the middle line. As with diatoms the lower forms 
are, however, united in long chains, so indicating 
a relationship to the lower and filamentous Conju- ' 
a tie ( Spirogyra, &c. ). About four hundred species 
ave been described, but these are often variable 
and ill defined. All are inhabitants of fresh water, 
but chiefly occur in the standing pools of heaths 
and peat-mosses. They rarely form large oggrega- 
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tions ; but usually occur associated with filament- 
ous algae, diatoms, and other forms of microscopic 
life. On account of the singular beauty of their 
general form they are much prized by the micro- 
scopist ; their mode of division, too, is remarkable, 
yet akin to that of diatoms, the twi* halves of the 
cell being pressed apart at the median constriction 


a 



Desmids (mostly x 100) : 

a, Continuous filament of Sphrerozosma vertebra turn ; b, Micro- 
st.erias rotata; c , M. denticulata , dividing; d, Zygospore of 
the same; e, Closterium lunula ; /, Clostcrium in conjuga- 
tion. 

bv the development of two new bud-halves to com- 
plete them ( see fig. ), two new desmids being thus 
gradually formed, which become as symmetrical as 
the original one, yet with the two apparently 
similar nalves of very unequal age. Conjugation 
also occurs, with formation of a resting spore ; the 
cyst of which may have peculiar markings or 
hook-like prominences. See Ralfs’ Desmidcce ; 
Micrographic Dictionary , &c. # 

Desmodium Gyrans. See Telegraph 
Plant, and Plants (Movement of). 

DCS Moines, the capital and largest city of 
Iowa, is situated on the Des Moines River, at the 
mouth of the Raccoon River, 174 miles W. of 
Davenport by rail. The river, which rises in the 
SW. part of Minnesota, flows generally SE. through 
Iowa, and enters the Mississippi at the SE. ex- 
tremity of the state, after a course of about 550 
miles. Founded in 1846, the city has a fine state- 
house ($3,000,000), a marble post-office and court- 
house, a Baptist university, and a state library con- 
taining over 22,500 volumes. Half-a-dozen bridges 
over the two rivers connect the different parts of the 
town, and there is a public park, with fine groves 
of forest trees. The town contains several foundries 
and planing and flouring mills, besides manufac- 
tories of machinery, engines, boilers, railway cars, 
&c. Pop. (1870) 12,035; (1880) 22,408; *(1885) 
32 , 469 . 

Desmoncus, an American genus of climbing 
palms which represent the rattans (Calamus) of 
East Indian forests. 

Desmond. Earls of, a line formerly all- 
powerful in the south-west of Ireland, numbered 
fifteen of the title, dating from 1329, and ended 
with that Fitzgerald who rebelled against Eliza- 
beth’s government, sacked Youghal by night 
and murdered the people, and was proclaimed a 
traitor in 1579. He escaped the fate of the Spanish 
garrison at Smerwick (1580), and carried on the 
struggle for some time ; but driven at last from his 
strongholds, he wandered about for over two years, 


and was finally killed, in 1583, in a cabin in the 
Kerry mountains, where his hiding-place had been 
betrayed to the English. 

Desmoulins, Camille, a famous figure in the 
French Revolution, was bom 2d March 1760, at 
Guise, in Picardy. He studied law along with 
Robespierre at the College Louis-le-Grand, in 
Paris, but never practised owing to a stutter in his 
speech. His mind early became filled with lofty 
but confused notions of classical republicanism, 
which found vent on the eve of the Revolution in 
his»pamphlets, La Philosophic an Peitple Franqais 
(1788) and La France Libre (1789), the latter pub- 
lished the day after the insurrection which destroyed 
the Bastille, in promoting which its author played 
a conspicuous and dramatic part. His next writing 
was the brilliant and vigorous Discours de la Lan- 
teme anx Parisiens , which procured him the sinister 
title of ‘ Procureur-g6ncral de la lanteme.’ In 
Novernl>er 1789 he issued the first number of the 
devolutions dc France et de Brabant , which appeared 
weekly until July 1792 (No. 86), and which for com- 
bined ‘brilliancy of wit and irony, polemic force, 
power of sarcasm, and grace of form, remains with- 
out an equal in the whole range of journalism. 
His next paper, the Tribune des Patriotcs, died in 
its fourth number. Camille had been a member of 
the Cordeliers’ Club from its foundation, and early 
clung to the mighty Danton in an affectionate 
friendship of singular intensity. Elected by Paris 
to the National Convention which followed im- 
mediately after the march of the mob on the 
Tuileries (August 10), he voted with his party for 
the death of the king. In the struggle between 
the Girondists and the Mountain he took an active 
part, and in May 1793, urged on by Robespierre, 
published his truculent Ilistoire des dirissotins, with 
a gay heedlessness which had a terrible success, 
and caused him soon afterwards the most profound 
remorse. Danton himself had thundered against 
the Girondists, who made a fatal error in insisting 
upon the ineffectual impeachment of Marat, but 
his great heart filled with pity when their heads 
fell under the guillotine of the relentless and tri- 
umphant Mountain (October 1793). On the 5th 
December of the same year came out the Vieux 
Cordelier , a thrilling and eloquent expression of 
Camille’s and Danton’s longing for clemency. 
Robespierre, at first favourable, took fright at the 
reception of the papers after the third, and aban- 
doned his old fellow-student to a fate of which his 
fragments of writings, as well as his letters and his 
young wife’s journals and scrap-hooks, show us he 
had already a strange presentiment. It was only in 
December 1790, after three years of love, that her 
father had permitted him to many the bright 
young Lucile Duplessis, a girl of a fanciful and 
romantic temperament, then hardly twenty years 
old. Their brief married life was one of singular 
happiness, and in their deaths they were hardly 
to be divided. Meantime Hubert and his party 
assailed him, and his freedom of wit made fatal 
enemies of Billaud-Varennes and Saint-Just. The 
last number of the Vieux Cordelier that appeared 
in its author’s lifetime was the sixth (February 
1794). Already he had been twice accused before 
the Jacobin Club, when on the night of the 30th 
March 1794 he was arrested with Pan ton and a 

S of their friends and partisans. When formally 
his age before the Revolutionary tribunal, he 
replied : ‘ J Y ai l’ftge du sans culotte, Jesus, e’est-h- 
dire trente-trois ans, Age fatal aux rdvolutionnaires.’ 
Camille’s sensitive temperament could not face 
death with the boisterous heroism of the Titanic 
Danton. But on the scaffold he recovered the 
courage that had deserted him in the prison and on 
the tumbril. 4 Thus then,’ he said, as he looked at 
the blood-stained guillotine, ‘the first apostle of 
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Liberty ends ; ’ and with the words, ‘ Oh mv poor 
wife ! * lie laid his head under the fatal knife. A 
fortnight later Lucile followed him to the same 
doom, dying with the heroic courage of the martyr. 
Their story is nobly told in Jules Claretie’s Camille 
Desmoulins and his Wife (trans. by Mrs Cashel 
Hoey, 1876). 

Desna, a river of Russia, rising in the pro- 
vince of Smolensk, and flowing south -eastward to 
Briansk, and then south-westward till it falls into 
the Dnieper, almost opposite Kiev. It has a course 
of 550 miles, navigable nearly throughout, and is 
the channel of a large trade ; its low banks are 
frequently inundated in spring. Its chief affluents 
are the Seim and the Snov. 

De Soto* Fernando, Spanish discoverer, born 
at Jeres de los Cavalleros, m Estremadura, about 
1496, of a good but impoverished family, accom- 
panied Pedrarias Davila to Darien in 1519, served 
on the expedition to Nicaragua in 1527, and after- 
wards assisted Pizarro in the conquest of Peru, 
returning to Spain with a fortune of ‘ an hundred 
and fourscore thousand ducats.* Charles V. now 
gave him permission to conquer Florida at his 
own expense, and appointed him governor of Cuba ; 
and in 1538 he sailed from San Lucar with a richly 
equipped company of 600 men, 24 ecclesiastics, and 
20 officers. The fleet anchored in the bay of 
Espiritu Santo (now Tampa Bay) on 25th May 
1539; the ships were sent oack to Cuba, and the 
long search for gold was begun. For three years, 
harassed by hostile Indians, lured onward by 
reports of wealth that lay beyond, the ever- 
decreasing company continued then' toilsome march 
over a route that cannot now be very clearly traced. 
In 1541 the Mississippi was reached and crossed, 
and the third winter was spent on Washita River. 
Returning to the Mississippi in the spring, De 
Soto, worn out by disappointments, died of a fever 
on its banks in June 1542; and that his death 
might be concealed from the Indians, his body, 
wrapped in a cloak, was lowered at midnight into 
the waters of the great stream he had discovered. 
In the following year his companions, reduced to 
half their original number, sailed down the river 
in seven frail boats, and finally reached the town 
of Panuco, in Mexico. See his Life by Wilmer 
( Phila. 1858). 

Despard, Edward Marcus, conspirator, was 
bora in Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1751, and at 
fifteen obtained an ensigncy. From 1772 till 1790 
he did good service in the West Indies, both as a 
soldier and as superintendent of the now territory 
of Yucatan. He was then recalled on the most 
frivolous charges, which for two years were kept 
hanging over him ; nor, when they were dismissed, 
could he get the least compensation. His com- 

f laints brought him two years' imprisonment ( 1798- 
800), on Ins release from which he engaged in 
a crackbrained conspiracy to assassinate the king 
and to seize the Tower and Bank of England. For 
this, with six of his associates, he was drawn on a 
hurdle, hanged, and beheaded, 21st February 1803. 
—His brother, John Despard ( 1745-1829), British 
general, was present at twenty-four engagements, 
mostly during the American War of Independ- 
ence. 

Despenser, Hugh le. See Edward II. 

Des Purlers* Bonaventure, one of the most 
interesting prose- writers of the Renaissance period 
in France, was born at Autun in Burgundy about 
the year 1500. Little is known regarding his life 
beyond the fact that he was a member of the court 
of men of letters assembled by Marguerite of 
Navarre. In 1537 he published the Cymbalum 
Mundi , a work in dialogue, in which, under the 
pretence of attacking the superstitions of the 


ancients, he satirised the religious beliefs of his 
own day. The book raised a storm of indignation, 
against which Marguerite seems to have been 
powerless to shield Des Periers, who, rather than 
fall into the hands of his persecutors, is said to 
have killed himself in 1544. His Nouvelles Rtcrta- 
tions et Joyeux Devi s were published in 1568. 
They consist of 129 short stories, both comic and 
romantic, and are admirable examples of narrative 
art, though the laxity of the Renaissance is 
frequently apparent in the writer’s choice of sub- 

i ects. The style is vivacious and elegant ; indeed, 
)es Periers is one of the greatest masters of French 
prose whom the 16th century produced. Besides 
writing the Cymbalum Mundi and the Joyeux 
Dew's, it is now generally regarded as beyond 
doubt that Des P6riers was, to a great extent at 
least, the author of the Heptamcron associated 
with the name of Marguerite of Navarre. See 
! the edition of Des Periers' works by Lacour (2 vols. 
Paris, 1866). 

Despoblado (Span., ‘ desert’), a treeless, unin- 
habited plateau, nearly 10,000 feet above the sea, 
on the Bolivian and Argentine frontier, to the 
north -east of Antofagasta. 

Despot. See Tyrant. 

Dessalines, Jean Jaques, emperor of Hayti, 
was born about 1758 in Guinea, Africa, and was at 
an early age imported thence into Hayti as a slave. 
He was bought t>y a French planter, whose name he 
afterwards assumed, and early became a prominent 
leader in the insurrection, second only to Toussaint 
L'Ouverture. In the struggle with the French he 
was always distinguished by his agility and swift- 
ness of movement, as well as by his fearlessness 
and ferocious cruelty. After the first compromise 
he l>ecame governor of the southern part of the 
island, but soon began the war anew, and, after 
infamous cruelties, compelled the French to evac- 
uate the island in October 1803. He was created 
governor in January 1804, when the people of the 
island declared themselves independent, and on 8th 
October had himself crowned as emperor of Hayti, 
.under the name of Jean Jaques I. ; but his despot- 
ism, debauchery, and cruelty soon alienated from 
him the sympathy and support even of those who 
were formerly his firmest adherents. In 1806, while 
trying to repress a revolt, he was cut down by 
Christophe (q.v.), who succeeded him as emperor 
of Hayti. 

Dessau, a town of North Germany, capital 
of the duchy of Anhalt, is situated on the left 
bank of the Mulde, not far from its junction with 
the Elbe, 70 miles by rail SW. of Berlin. It 
is in general well built. Among the principal 
buildings are the ducal palace, a noble structure, 
built in 1748, and improved in 1875, with a valu- 
able picture-gallery and library; a towndiall, an 
elegant theatre, and several churches. The Phil - 
anthropinum of Basedow (o.v.) was here. The 
manufactures are sugar, woollen cloth, machinery, 
carpets, and there is a largo trade in grain. Moses 
Mendelssohn was a native. Leopold, Prince of 
Anhalt- Dessau ( 1676-1747), a famous soldier in the 
wars of the 18th century, is popularly known as 
der alte Dessauer ( * the old Dessauer ’) ; his statue 
adorns the market-place. Pop. (1885) 27,584. 

Destouches, Philippe, one of the chief comic 
dramatists of France in the 18th century, whs 
bora in 1680. He wrote seventeen comedies, two of 
which, Le Philosophe Marti ( 1727 ), and Le Olorieux , 
his masterpiece (1732) { are of a very high order of 
excellence. He died m 1754. His characters are 
truthfully drawn, and his plots interesting. In his 
style he imitated Boileau rather than Molifere, and 
his verse has occasionally a happy epigrammatic 
turn. In his language he avoided the freedom 
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of the older comedians, but the moral tone of his 
plays is not high. 

Desuetude, a technical term in the law of 
Scotland, signifying that repeal or revocation of a 
legal enactment which is effected not by a subse- 
quent enactment in a contrary sens # e, but by the 
establishment of a contrary use, sanctioned by the 
lapse of time and the consent of the community. 
Neither the word nor the idea attached to it is 
familiar to the law of England — where the corre- 
sponding term is non-mcr. The rule in England is, 
that a statute once formally enacted by the legisla- 
ture, remains in force, however unsuited it may be 
to the altered conditions of society, till it be repealed 
by another statute. The repeal may be by implica- 
tion, but here the law watches with a jealous eye. 
Such repeal ‘is to be understood,’ says Blaekstone, 
‘only when the matter of the later statute is so 
clearly repugnant that it necessarily implies a 
negative.’ So far was this principle carried, 
that it was formerly the rule, that if a statute 
repealing another was itself repealed afterwards, 
the first statute was revived without any formal 
words for that purpose. But this rule was 
changed by 13 and 14 Viet. chap. 21. In Scot- 
land, an opposite principle prevailed, and it is 
still held that acts of parliament made before the 
Union may lose their force by disuse, without any 
express repeal, or ‘go into desuetude,’ as it is com- 
monly saiu. The same may be said of the general 
orders ( Acts of Sederunt, as they are called ) of the 
Court of Session. But by desuetude is meant 
something more than mere non-use for a period of 
time, however great. There must be contrary use 
of a positive kind, inconsistent with the statute, 
and of such a kind as to prove the altered sense of 
the community ; there must, in short, be con- 
suetudinary law in a negative sense ; and the so- 
called desuetude thus amounts to a repeal of statute 
law by consuetudinary law. 

Botli rules are liable to objections. The result 
of that followed in England has been that 
statutes have remained on the statute-book with- 
out formal repeal after their enforcement had 
become morally impossible. A curious example 
of this occurred in the early part of this century, 
in which one of the parties to an ordinary civil 
suit challenged his adversary to ‘judicial combat,’ 
founding his claim to do so upon an unrepealed 
statute, and it was held that in point of form 
his right could not be disputed (see Duel). But 
since 1869 the English statutes have been by the 
Statute Law Revision Acts weeded to a great 
extent of all obsolete and inconsistent enact- 
ments, and a new edition of Revised Statutes has 
been published, containing as far as possible only 
such enactments as are m force. The rule in 
Scotland is the same as the English as regards 
all statutes made since the Union ; but as regards 
the older Scotch statutes, the difficulty still exists, 
in dealing with enactments more or less forgotten 
or violated, how to determine what constitutes such 
contrary use as to support the plea of desuetude. 
The effect of the plea of desuetude has been curi- 
ously illustrated in some modern cases, where the 
validity of certain old Scots acts against Sabbath 
profanation was questioned. In two cases, in 1870 
and again in 1887 ( when a person was charged with 
keeping open a pie and lemonade shop in contra- 
vention of the Act of 1661 ), the plea of desuetude 
was disregarded. 

Detachment, in its Military sense, is a small 
but indefinite number of troops, sent from the main 
body of a regiment, brigade, division, or army, as 
the case may be, to perform some special duty. In 
the Royal Artillery the party of men who work 
one gun is called a ‘gun detachment.’ In a fleet 


a detachment of one or more ships may be told off 
in a similar way. 

Detective* See Police. • 
Determinants* the name given to a new 
method of great use, inter alia, in the solution of 
equations embracing several unknown quantities, 
whereby the student can almost on inspection write 
down the values, in terms of the known quantities, 
of each of the unknown. 

Determinism* the doctrine that the will is 
not free, but determined. See Will. 

Detinue* in Law, an action for the recovery 
of goods wrongfully detained, or their value, with 
damages and costs. 

Detmold* capital of the German principality 
of Lippe, on the Werre, 47 miles SW. of Hanover 
by rail. The chief buildings are the old castle, the 
modern palace, and the theatre. Detmold has also 
a museum, a public library, a hospital, a gymnasium, 
and several other schools. There are manufactures 
of tobacco, cards, and carved work in wood and 
stone, as well as several breweries. On a hill 2 
miles from Detmold is a colossal statue of Arminius 
(q.v.). Pop. (1885) 8916. 

Detonation is the phenomenon of combustion 
with explosive rapidity, accompanied by sound and 
light. Thus the firing of gunpowder, gun-cotton, 
and fulininating-powders, as in a percussion-cap, 
is detonation. 

Detri tus, applied in Geology to accumulations 
formed by the disintegration of rocks, may consist 
of angular and subangular debris, or of more or 
less water- worn materials, such as gravel, sand, or 
clay, or an admixture of these. 

Detroit* the chief commercial city and port of 
entry of Michigan, and seat of justice of Wayne 
county, is situated on a river of copyright isw in u.s. 
its own name, about 125 miles by by j. b. Lippincott 
water, or 178 by land, NW. of Company. 
Cleveland, Ohio, with which it is connected by 
daily steamers and by railway lines. Railways 
also oonnect Detroit with Chicago, 284 miles 
distant, and direct lines extend to all the principal 
places in Michigan. By way of Windsor on the 
opposite side of the river, the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada affords direct communication with 
the cities of the Dominion, and a large number of 
vessels ply between this city and the other ports on 
the Great Lakes. 

Detroit is substantially built upon rising ground, 
its streets are broad, well paved, and shaded with 
trees. It is well supplied with the best of water, 
pumped from the river by massive engines. Its 
fire and notice departments are excellent, and its 
system of public schools, embracing buildings and 
appliances valued at over $1,000,000, afford accom- 
modation for about 25,000 pupils. The principal 
manufactures of the city include iron products, 
machinery, railroad cars, flour, malt liquors, cigars, 
leather, boots and shoes, &c., and the mercantile 
transactions embrace a large trade in grain (of 
which about 12,000,000 bushels are received annu- 
ally ), flour, live-stock, lumber, wool, &c. Detroit 
has eight national banks, with a capital of 
$4,000,000, and twelve savings-banks, with a capital 
of $2,120,000. The aggregate clearings of the | 
associated banks for 1887 were $198,085,925. The 
values of the imports and exports for the same 
year were respectively $2,833,661 and $4,344,020. 
Its public buildings embrace a Catholic cathedral 
and numerous churches of almost all denomina- 
tions, a city-hall erected at a cost of about 
$600,000, a new Board of Trade building, a 
convent, a United States marine hospital, &c. 
Six daily newspapers and numerous weekly and 
monthly periodicals are published here, of which 
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several are in the Teutonic language. Detroit is 
among the oldest places in the United States. It 
came into possession of the French in 1610, was 
transferred to the British in 1763, and in 1796 
passed to the United States. It was incorporated 
as a city in 1824. Pop. (1870) 79,577; (1880) 
116,340; (1888) estimated 160,000. 

Detroit River, so called, upon the north- 
western bank of which stands the city of the same 
name, is the strait through which the waters of 
Lake St Clair, and of the great upper lakes of the 
St Lawrence system, How into Lake Erie, and 
thence to the Atlantic Ocean. It is about 20 
miles in length, with a depth sufficient to float 
the largest vessels, and at Detroit forms an excel- 
lent harbour for shipping. 

Dcttingeil* a village of Bavaria, on the Main, 
JO miles N\V. of Aschaftenburg by rail (pop. 657), 
is noted as the scene of a battle during the war of 
the Austrian Succession, when, on 27th June 1743, 
George II. (q.v.) of England, commanding English, 
Hanoverians, and Austrians, defeated the larger 
French army under the Due de Noailles. This was 
the last time a king of England took the field in 
person. — There is another Dettingen (pop. 3500) 10 
miles E. of Keutlingen in Wurtemberg. 

Deucalion, son of Prometheus, and husband of 
Pyrrlia. When Zeus had resolved to destroy the 
race of men by a flood, after the treatment lie had 
received from Lycaon, Deucalion built an ark or 
ship, in which he and his wife floated during the 
nine days’ flood which drowned all the other in- 
habitants of Hellas. On the subsidence of the 
waters the ark rested on Mount Parnassus. To 
repeople the world Deucalion and Pyrrlia were told 
by the goddess Themis to throw behind them the 
bones of their mother. This they did with the 
stones of mother-earth, and from those thrown by 
Deucalion sprang up men, and from those by 
Pyrrlia, women. 

Deuteronomy (Gr. dentcronomion , the 
‘second’ or ‘repeated law’), the Greek name of 
the fifth book of the Pentateuch. It presents the 
third and latest phase of the development of the 
Mosaic legislation. Its great aim is to check the 
encroachments of idolatry, and to concentrate the 
national worship in the great sanctuary at Jeru- 
salem, especially at the three annual festivals. It 
is instinct with the prophetic spirit, and lays stress 
on the great commandment to love and fear God 
with the whole heart as the sum of the whole law. 
According to Kuenen .and Wellhausen it was com- 
posed in the reign of Josiah ; other critics think it 
cannot be later than the reign of Manasseh. See 
Bible, Pentateuch. 

Deiltsch, Emanuel Oscar Menahem, was 
born of Jewish parents at Neisse, in Silesia, 
October 28, 1829. His education was begun at 
the local gymnasium at the ago of six, continued 
by his urtcle, a learned rabbi, to whom he owed 
his mastery of Hebrew and Chaldee literature, and 
finally pursued at the university of Berlin. In 
1855 lie came to England to fill an appointment in 
the library of the British Museum, where ‘for 
fifteen years with mighty ardour and magnificent 
industry he studied and wrote, enjoying life among 
his friends, yet more among his books ; shedding 
sunshine wherever he went, attracting and attach- 
ing not a few.’ He is best known to the outside 
world by his brilliant article on the Talmud in the 
Quarterly Review (1867), to which he also con- 
tributed an article on Islam (1869). He wrote 
excellent articles on the Targmn and the Samaritan 
Pentateuch for Dr Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible , 
and was a valued contributor to the first edition of 
Chambers's Encyclopaedia , for which he wrote nearly 
two hundred articles. His scholarship was seen 


to great advantage when he wrote on Phoenician 
antiquities ; and his remarkable command of a 
vigorous and poetic English style was shown in his 
articles in the Times on the (Ecumenical Council. 
He died 12th May 1873 at Alexandria, whither he 
had gone in the hope of recovering the health which 
overwork had umfermined. The dream of his life 
was to have written an elaborate work on the 
Talmud \ of which his short essays and lectures 
gave brilliant promise ; but a mortal disease, added 
to official duties, deprived the world of the results 
of his unrivalled learning. A volume of his 
Literary Remains , with a sketch of his life by 
Lady Strangford, was published in 1874. 

Deiltschbrod, a town of 5436 inhabitants, in 
the south-east of Bohemia, 15 miles from the Mora- 
vian frontier. Here in 1422 the Hussite general 
Ziska defeated the Emperor Sigismund. 

Deutz* See Cologne. 

Deutzia, a genus of Saxifragacefle (sub-order 
Philadelphaceie), natives of the north of* India, 
China, and Japan. Some are favourite green- 
house plants in Britain, producing abundance of 
beautiful white flowers. The commonest species 
[D. scabra) is also becoming frequent in shrub- 
beries. 

Dciix-ponts* Bee Zweibrucken. 
Deux-S&vrcs. See SfcVRES. 

DevailAg'arf (lit. ‘town-script of the gods’), 
the character most widely understood by Hindu 
scholars, in which Sanskrit works are usually 
printed, unless when in Homan letters. See 
Sanskrit, Alphabet. 

Devaprayaga ( better Deoprayag) t a village in 
the district of Garliwal, North-west Provinces of 
India, on a mountain side, 2266 feet above the sea, 
in the fork of the Alaknanda and the Bhagirathi, 
which join to form the Ganges (q.v.). Devapra- 
yaga possesses a notable temple, and is a favourite 
place of pilgrimage for the Hindus. 

Development* Bee Embryology. 
Development Theory. See Darwinian 
Theory, Evolution. 

Dev'entcr, an old Hanse town of Holland,, in 
the province of Overvssel, on the Yssel, 11 miles 
NNW. of Zutphen by rail. It has a cathedral 
and other interesting churches, a fine town-house, 
an iron-foundry, and factories for carpet-weaving 
and the preparation of gingerbread. Thomas a 
Kempis died here, and in the Latin school Erasmus 
was educated. Pop. ( 1888) 22,700. 

Dc Vcre, Aubrey Thomas, poet, was born 
10th January 1814, third son of Sir Aubrey De 
Vere, the second baronet, of Curragh Chase, 
County Limerick. He had his education at Trinity 
College, Dublin, and first appeared as a poet in 
1842 with The Waldcnses, or the Fall of Rova; a 
Lyrical Tale. Next year his Searches after Proser- 
pine made him widely and favourably known as 
a writer of verse, graceful, refined, and fluent, if 
somewhat feeble and lacking in genuine inspira- 
tion. Later volumes are Poems , Miscellaneous 
and Sacred (1853) ; May Carols ( 1857 ) ; The Sisters ; I 
Innisfail (1861); Irish Odes and other Poems ( 1869 ) ; | 
The Legends of St Patrick (1872) ; Legends of the 
Saxon Saints (1879); and The Foray of Queen 
Meave , and other Legends of Ireland? s lleroic Age 
(1882). Mr De Yere has also published poetical 
dramas on Alexander the Great (1874), and St 
Thomas of Canterbury (1876), Essays , chiefly on 
Poetry (2 vols. 1887), and other works on Irish 
ecclesiastical politics and literary criticism. 

Deveron* a beautiful salmon river of Atardeen 
and Banff shires, rising 3 miles SW. of the Buck 
of Cabrach, at an altitude of 1847 feet, and thence 
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winding 62 miles north-eastward, till it falls into 
the Moray Firth at Banff. See Lauder’s Moray 
Floods ( 1830). 

Deviation* See Compass. 

Device (late Lat. divisa , ‘a drawing’), if in 
a wider sense, applicable to emblems on shields, 
such as described by Homer, is, in a more 
restricted use of the word, a decoration with 
accompanying legend, assumed by an individual 
rather than a family, and for the purpose not of 
publicity, like the badge ( with which it has some- 
times been confounded), but of mystification, with 
covert allusion to the circumstances of the bearer. 
It is, in fact, a rebus or painted riddle, with a 
legend allusive to it, as the knot borne by Sir 
Tnomas Heneage, of a shape suggestive of a heart, 
with the inscription ‘ Fast though untied and the 
heart .borne by Lord Latimer, with the legend 
‘ Dieu et ma fiancee. ’ See Badge. 

Devil, or Satan, the names applied in the 
New Testament and in Christian theology to the 
supreme impersonation of evil, considered as pos- 
sessing an objective existence outside of man, and 
placed at the head of a host of inferior evil spirits, 
whose continual occupation is to thwart the good 
purposes of God and the progress of his kingdom in 
the hearts of men. Other names merely suggest 
the same essential ideas of his nature and function, 
as the wicked one , the enemy , and the like. It seems 
certain that this conception was foreign to the early 
Jewish mind, with its strong grasp of the mono- 
theistic idea in the person of the supremo Jehovah. 
It is Jehovah himself who hardens Pharaoh’s heart, 
and sends a lying spirit among the prophets of 
Aliab, and it is lie who is considered as the sole 
source of all power, the sender of pestilence ami 
death as well as blessings. In the exegesis of later 
days the serpent that tempted Eve in Eden, and 
the * Old Serpent ’ of the Apocalypse, were alike 
identified with Satan, although this interpretation 
certainly gains no support from the story in 
Genesis, where the tempter is as yet hardly more 
than a mere animal, 'although one of a family 
almost everywhere specially associated with evil. 

It is significant that the name Satan occurs but 
five times in the Old Testament : thrice in Job, 
where he presents himself among the ‘ sons of God ’ 

( Beni Elohim) before the Lord. Here he is the 
willing messenger of evil, but yet he is not repre- 
sented as Job’s spiritual enemy, nor yet as a distinct 
impersonation of evil. He is hardly more than an 
agent of one form of divine providence, by whose 
means Job is tried and lifted into a higher spiritual 
plane, and his energies hardly range out of the 
region of mere physical into that of moral evil. 
The Beni Elohim throughout are employed as the 
messengers of Jehovah, and carry out his mercies 
and punishments alike, both bearing messages of 
consolation and promise to the patriarchs, and filling 
Saul’s mind with gloomy thoughts, appearing with 
drawn sword to Balaam j or destroying in one night 
a whole Assyrian host. The Jews had also their 
demonology like all primitive peoples, as may be 
seen in the scirim ( satyrs, lit. ‘ lie-goats ’ ) and the 
shedim , both rendered by ‘ devils ’ in the authorised 
version, and perhaps also in the Azazel of Leviti- 
cus xvi. ; but it was not till later that a special 
angel became differentiated from his brethren in 
the heavenly court, with the special function of the 
accuser of men, like the personification of a guilty 
conscience. In the vision of Zechariah we find 
him considered formally as the accuser of Israel. 
Undoubtedly also this conception had ‘already 
become greatly modified during the period of exile 
by contact with Persian dualism. Of course such 
a conception as Aliriman, the mighty author of 
evil ana the antagonist almost on ecpial terms of 


Orniuzd, was completely foreign to Jewish mono- 
theism, yet the Jewish Satan g»vw greatly both in 
definiteness and in power under l$is shadow, and 
henceforth it is from him directly that moral and 
physical harm towards men proceeds. Yet it must 
not be supposed that this was due to direct borrow- 
ing, and that the Jewish Satan was not substan- 
tially an original evolution of the native Jewish 
mind. ‘ While Aliriman is physical evil that has 
become moral evil also,’ says M. K6ville, * Satan is 
moral evil becoming physical evil.’ 

Persian influence appears most plainly in the 
apocryphal books of Tobit and Baruch, but the 
growth of the conception of the devil is seen also in 
the translation of the LXX., which renders his name 
by diabolos, thus emphasising and peipetuating 
his special function as the accuser . Now also 
he becomes located in his gloomy kingdom of hell, 
and is attended by troops of inferior fiends. He 
wages warfare on mankind by inflicting physical 
ana moral evil, and is considered as the agent by 
whose means man fell from his original state of 
innocence. It was thus he who introduced death 
with all its horrors into the world, and consequently 
diseases, especially those of greater violence ana 
obscurity, are the work of himself or his minions. 

In the New Testament the conception of the 
personality of the devil and of a kingdom of 
demons holds its ground, but the whole subject is 
here treated with a kind of spiritual reserve, in a 
teaching that emphasises our own hearts and their 
inward temptations as the source of our evil 
thoughts and deeds, and connects moral evil in- 
separably with the earthly nature of man. The 
passages which speak of a fall of angelic beings 
(2 Peter, ii. 4; Jude 6) occur in scriptures of sub- 
ordinate canonical rank ; Jesus nowhere defines 
concretely the function of the devil ; and the few 
positive statements about him — that 4 he was a 
murderer from the beginning, and stood not in the 
truth,’ that ‘lie is a liar’ (John, viii, 44), and ‘sin- 
neth from the beginning’ (1 John, iii. 8), scarcely 
furnish a sufficient foundation for a complete 
doctrine on tliis subject. Yet the impressive 
manner in which it is dwelt on by our Lord and 
his apostles shows that it is a necessary part of 
Christian teaching. The New Testament devil is 
an enemy of the divine, but yet an inferior and 
degraded spirit. He is the tempter of man, and 
even of the Son of God, yet his temptations fall 
without effect upon upright purity, and through 
the Saviour’s merits the individual Christian is 
also saved from his power, in spite of all the 
perilous temptations of his own flesh. Christ’s 
saving work is regarded as the virtual victor}' 
over the power of Satan, and the grand drama 
of the last decisive struggles and final subjuga- 
tion of the kingdom of the devil forms the con- 
clusion of New Testament prophecy. 

The early theologians were more literal and less 
spiritual in their conceptions, and in their horror of 
heathen institutions came to identify the kingdom 
of the devil in a particular manner with polytheism 
and the persecution they suffered under the Roman 
empire. Thus the devil again became a kind of 
rival of God, wholly unequal but yet formidable. 
The strength of the belief in a powerful personal 
devil may be seen in the earliest heresies, those of 
the Gnostics and Manicha'ans, a main feature in 
which was an elaborate system of evil demons as 
enemies to man and almost rivals to God. The 
early Christians considered the gods of heathenism 
as indeed conquered by Christ, but yet not ren- 
dered wholly powerless, for as degraded demons 
and with intent to deceive they uttered oracles, and 
were present at sacrifices, inhaling the sacrificial 
incense — an idea in perfect harmony with the 
growing materialistic conception of the devils, 
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and of hell their residence, a place blazing with 
eternal fire, and filled with every horror the im- 
agination coq)d suggest. The belief in the 
objective personality of Satan was complete in 
the literalistic explanation of the ‘descent into 
hell,* and the release of the ‘spirits in prison.’ 
It was a literal conquest over an enemy, although 
by some it was explained almost as if due to 
superior cunning rather than superior power. 

Exaggerated ideas of the devil’s dangerous power 
prevailed throughout the dark and middle ages, 
whose deep melancholy faith and fantastic theory of 
the universe generated saints naturally on the one 
hand, and witches and sorcerers as naturally on the 
other. It was an involuntary exercise of the poetic 
faculty, through which the thoughts of their own 
hearts and of their own time became spirits, which 
they saw around them. Countless legends were 
originated of actual contests between individual 
saints ami devils in one or other of a thousand 
forms. Safety from the devil could be found 
alone within the charmed ring-fence of the 
church, fortified by the ordained sacraments and 
by personal cleanness of life. Excommunica- 
tion was synonymous with being ‘delivered 
over to Satan,’ to whbm the popular imagina- 
tion transferred freely all the lingering rem- 
nants of earlier demonologies, so that that 
particular form and those particular attributes 
became permanently associated with his appear- 
ance which medieval art has fixed and handed 
down to us. Lechery had ever been a persistent 
quality of the devil (from the literal interpreta- 
tion of Gen. vi. 2), and the popular imagination 
working out this idea gave free play to a fearful 
but prurient fancy, which revelled in multiplying 
all the disgusting details of a witches’ sabbath. 
Throughout the middle ages the devil was an 
absorbing idea, and the constant familiarity with 
him often brought with it a penalty of contempt. 
In the old religious plays a principal part was 
usually assigned to him, and indeed he principally 
represented the comic element, as may still be seen 
in the pastorales of the Basques. The auditors 
might laugh for the moment to see the devil out- 
witted and then beaten, but they had not shaken 
off that fear which revenged itself in all the piti- 
less cruelties of witchcraft — the darkest chapter 
in the history of humanity. 

The decadence of belief in the active external 
power of the devil was mainly due to the indirect 
effect of the Reformation and the progress of 
science. To no man was the devil ever more 
present than to Luther, but nevertheless it was 
mainly the movement he inaugurated that has 
driven the enemy back into the sphere of the 
abstract and the ideal. In later generations the 
sense of the supernatural has steadily decayed, 
and with it almost all the terrors of the devil ; but 
it cannot be said that with it has also disappeared 
a genuine religious spirit. The Christian man in 
the conscious weakness of his straggle against in- 
dwelling sin feels that he has no need to conjure up 
for himself an external suggester of temptation— 
he has devils enough in the treacherous inclina- 
tions of his own heart. And in assuming a per- 
sonal devil to account for the evil side that there 
is in nature and in life, there remains the question 
to be answered whether we have not merely pushed 
back the most puzzling of all questions a single 
stage, and whether we have contributed at all to 
the insoluble problem of the genesis of evil. 

Kant (in 1793) defined the devil as the personifi- 
cation of ‘radical evil.’ Schleiermacher held that 
symbolic reference to the devil might fitly have a 
lace in Christian discourse, but denied the possi- 
ility of his real existence, and in this he has 
been followed by Schenkel, Biedermann, Lipsius, 


Pfjeiderer, and others. Ptieiderer, estimating the 
critical result of the doctrine, finds that — whilst a 
twofold logical contradiction is involved in the idea 
of devils as the substantial existence of wicked- 
ness, and as supra-mundane creatures belonging to 
this world— devils represent the obverse of religious 
idealism, or empirical world-existence in its hostility 
to the Idea : in other words, the world on the side 
of its opposition to God, or the working for itself 
of finite and opposing existence as such, presenting 
itself rh the sum and substance of evil. That the 
two forms of evil— the natural and the spiritual or 
moral — stand in inward connection, and form a 
universal (and accordingly metaphysical) power in 
the world, is the truth containecfin the idea of the 
devil that has significance for the practice of .wor- 
ship. On the other hand the orthodox view is 
maintained more or less definitely by Liicke, 
Von Hofmann, Luthardt, Rothe, Julius Miiller, 
Marten sen, and Domer, who holds that though 
the doctrine cannot be completely constructed, it 
yet forms part of a consistent whole, and is of 
importance for the Christian, as distinguished from 
the heathen and Jewish conception of evil, as well 
as for the Christian life. See Atonement, Demon- 
ology, Evil, Exorcism, Hell, Witchcraft; also 
Roskoff’s admirable Gesehichtc des Tcufcls (1869). 

Devil-fish is a name used for the Octopus 
(q.v.), also for the Angler (q.v.), and, in America, 
for a gigantic species of ray ( Ccphalopterus vam - 
pyrus ), with very large pectorals. Of the latter 
a specimen was found in Delaware Bay, 17 J feet 
by 18 feet, and weighing 5 tons. 

Devil’s Bit. See Scabious. 

Devil’s Bridge, a popular name in most 
mountainous countries for bridges built over wild 
chasms. The most notable are ( 1 ) a bridge over 
the Reuss, in the Swiss canton of Uri, 1£ mile W. 
of Andermatt, on the St Gothard Road, where the 
river, 4593 feet aliove sea-level, forms a picturesque 
cascade of 100 feet. The new granite structure, 
built in 1830, spanning thp stream with a single 
arch of 26 feet, fell in in August 1888, and traffic 
was for a time resumed on the old moss-grown 
bridge 20 feet below, which witnessed some severe 
fighting between the French and the Austrians and 
Russians in 1799. (2) A double bridge in Cardigan- 
shire (sometimes called Pont-y-Mynach)> 10 miles 
ESE. of Aberystwith, across a gorge, 114 feet deep, 
and over a mile long, traversed by the Mynach, 
which makes within a short distance four falls of 
from 18 to 110 feet. The lower bridge was con- 
structed by the monks of Strata Florida in the 
11th century, the upper (20 feet over it) in 1753. 

Devil’s Coach-horse ( Ocppus ohm ), a com- 
mon British and European beetle, in the family 
Staphylinidce. It has very much reduced wing- 
covers, and resembles many of its relatives in the 
habit of curving its posterior body upwards, using 
the tip to adjust the wings under their covers. 
Devil’s Dyke. See Cambridgeshire. 

Devise, the conveyance of land by Will (q.v.). 

Devizes, a municipal borough of Wiltshire, 
near the Kennet ana Avon Canal, 50 miles 
WSW. of Reading, and 20 ESE. of Bath. It lies 
high at the mouth of Pewsey Vale, between the 
thinly peopled tracts of Salisbury 1*1 ain and the 
Marlborough Downs. According to Dr Guest, the 
old name Bivisa: or Ad Divisas marked the ancient 
boundary between the English and Celts ; anyhow, 
as a town, Devizes owes its origin to a splendid 
castle built here by Bishop Roger of Salisbury 
about 1132. It was stormed by Cromwell in 1645, 
and now is represented by mere fragments. There 
are two churches with much interesting' Norman 
work ; a market-cross ( 1814), commemorating God’s 
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judgment on a perjuress in 1753 ; a fountain with 
a statue of Sothern Estcourt (1879); a good 
museum; and a large corn exchange (1857). It 
has manufactures of snuff and malt, and is the seat 
of an important corn-market. From JEenry VIII. s 
time till about 1820 Devizes was a great cloth 
mart; now its chief manufactures are snuff and 
agricultural implements. It returned tw’o mem- 
bers till 1867, then one till 1885. Pop. ( 1851 ) 6554 ; 
(1881 ) 6645. See A History of Devizes ( 1859). 

Devonian System. The name proposed 
by Murchison and Sedgwick to replace the more 
characteristic and older term Old lied Sandstone, 
because the slaty and calciferous strata in Devon- 
shire contain a much more copious and rich fossil 
fauna than the red arenaceous rocks of Scotland, 
Wales, and Herefordshire, with which they are 
believed to be upon the whole contemporaneous. 
The physical condition under which the strata in 
Devonshire were deposited differed greatly from 
those which marked the accumulation of the Old 
Bed Sandstone, and there is still some doubt as to 
the precise correlation of the two sets of strata. 
Geologists, therefore, retain both names, and speak 
of the Devonian and Old Red Sandstone system, or 
Old Red Sandstone and Devonian system. See 
Old Bed Sandstone. 

Devonport (before 1824 called PLYMOUTH 
Dock), a parliamentary and municipal borough, 
maritime to w r n, and naval arsenal, in the south-west 
of Devonshire, on the east shore of the estuary of 
the Tamar (which is 4 miles long bv J mile broad, 
and called the Hamoaze), 2 miles WNW. of Ply- 
mouth. It stands on high ground, and is separ- 
ated from its growing suburbs of Stoke and Morice 
Town by the glacis of its fortifications, once im- 
portant, but now dismantled. The streets are 
regular, and the footpaths of marble. Devonport 
is supplied with water from Dartmoor by a circuit- 
ous route of 30 miles. It owes its existence to the 
dockyard established here by William III. in 1689, 
and is one of the chief naval arsenals in Britain. 
The government establishments now' stretch for 
nearly 4 miles along the left bank of the Ham- 
oaze. The original dockyard, extended from time 
to time until it contained six building-slips, 
w r as supplemented in 1844 by the formation at 
Morice Town of the Key ham Steam Yard and 
Factory, which communicates with the dockyard 
and gun -wharf (designed by Vanbrugh) by a tunnel. 
Farther up the river are an engineers’ college, sea- 
men’s barracks, magazines, anti powder-works; 
and the Hamoaze itself contains many men -of- war 
lying in ordinary, besides those in actual service. 
The official residences of the admiral of the port 
and of the lieutenant-governor of the western dis- 
trict are at Mount Wise, w'hich is fortified. Here 
also ^ are the chief barracks of the troops which 
garrison the ‘three towns’ of Plymoutli, Devon- 

g ort, and Stonehouse. The military hospital is on 
tonehouse Creek. There are extensive commer- 
cial wharves with railw'ay communication on Stone- 
house Pool. Pop. of municipal borough (1841) 
33,820 ; ( 1881 ) 48,939 ; of parliamentary borough, 
which includes the adjacent township of East 
Stonehouse, 63,870. Devonport returns two mem- 
bers to parliament. 

Devonshire, a maritime county, in the south- 
west peninsula of England, between the Bristol 
and the English Channel. Its greatest length is 
70 miles; its greatest breadth, 65; and it contains 
2586 sq.m., of which about three-fourths are under 
cultivation. The coast-line approaches 150 miles. 
The north coast is the boldest, with several hills 
over 1000 feet. Its chief indentation is Bideford 
Bay, 18 miles broad and 8 deep, into which fall the 
Taw and the Torridge. The south coast is also 


lined with cliffs, chief among them being the bold 
promontorial district of the Bolt Head and Start 
Point, the western horn of the grekt bay of which 
Portland is the eastern. Tor Bay is 3 by 3J miles. 
Plymouth Sound, the combined estuary of the 
Tamar and Plym, is one of the finest harbours in 
the kingdom, the anchorage ground extending 7 
miles inland from the breakw'ater (see Plymouth) 
by which the outer roadstead is protected. Devon- 
shire is hilly, the most elevated parts being the table- 
lands of Dartmoor in the south-west, Exmoor in 
the north-w est, running into Somerset, and Black- 
down in the east. -These are mainly open moor- 
lands. Dartmoor (q.v.) is very rocky; the lower 
hills grassy. High Willhavse, on Dartmoor (2039 
feet), is the highest point. Devonian and Carbonif- 
erous strata occupy the greater part of the county ; 
next in importance are the granitic boss of Dart- 
moor, and the Triassic rocks in the eastern quarter. 
There are also atcluean rocks, probably Silurian, 
with greensand, chalk, a Miocene deposit at Bovey 
Tracey, and many exposures of igneous rocks, in- 
trusive and interbedded. Copper, tin, lead, iron, 
and manganese occur in commercial quantities, 
w'ith ores of several other metals ; china, terra- 
cotta, potter’s, and pipe clays ; granites, marbles, 
anthracite, lignite, gypsum, and other earthy 
minerals. The rivers of Devonshire are numerous. 
The Tamar, 59 miles, is the longest, and divides 
Devon from Cornwall ; the Exe, 54 miles, W'hich 
comes next, rises in Somerset. The other leading 
rivers rise in Dartmoor— the Dart, Teign, Taw, 
Torridge, and Plym have all estuaries of commer- 
cial importance, with the Exe and Tamar. The 
red deer still run w ild on Exmoor, and are hunted. 

The climate of Devon, especially in the south, is 
mild and humid, and not liable to great extremes. 
Hence, several of the towns on the southern and 
eastern coasts have become famous as health-resorts 
— notably Torquay ; and, on the north coast, Ilfra- 
combe. Myrtles and aloes commonly flourish in the 
open air ; and in specially favoured spots oranges 
and lemons, with a little protection, w ill thrive and 
fruit. The rainfall on Dartmoor is much greater 
than elsewhere in Devon, and the winters colder 
and more bracing. The climate is so invigorating, 
however, that the Moor is rajudly crowing into 
repute as a summer sanatorium, anil that the con- 
vict prison is regarded as a health-station. The 
county is most fertile, especially in the South 
Hams, and on the * red lantP of the Yale of Exeter. 
The pastures are very rich, and dairy-farming and 
cattle-breeding are prominent in its agriculture. 
The red Devon cattle are one of the leading breeds ; 
and the sheep and ponies of Dartmoor and Exmoor 
have more than a local reputation. ‘ Clotted 
cream,’ produced by scalding, is a special product 
almost con lined to Devon and Cornwall. There 
are extensive orchards, from which great quantities 
of cider are made; and various fruits are largely 
cultivated in special localities and sent to London 
and the Midlands by rail. The fisheries are exten- 
sive and valuable, tlie chief centres being Plymouth 
and Brixham. Though in the main agricultural, 
Devon has a varied industrial character. Mining 
and quarrying and clay-w'orking are of considerable 
importance; and the manufactures include serges, 
lace, gloves ; extensive potteries ; manure, chem- 
ical, and soap works ; paper-mills, breweries, and 
distilleries. The chief towns are the city of 
Exeter, Plymouth, Devonport, Torquay, Tiverton, 
Barnstaple, Stonehouse, Tavistock, Teignmouth, 
Newton, Dartmouth, and Brixham. Pop. (1801) 
340,308; (1841) 532,959; (1881) 604,397. Under 
the Beform Act of 1885 Exeter returns one member, 
Plymoutli and Devonport tw r o each, and the rest 
of the county is divided into eight single-member 
constituencies. 
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Devon adds to singular landscape charms, anti- 
quarian attractions of a most comprehensive and 
varied character, prehistoric and medieval. The 
Romans had little to do with it beyond Exeter, 
which was an important station ; the Saxons did 
not conquer it until the reign of Cynewulf; the 
Danes ravaged it in the 9th and 10th centuries, 
though they were at first repulsed with heavy loss ; 
it was the scene of the western rebellion for the 
restoration of Roman Catholicism in 1549 ; Ply- 
mouth was the headquarters of the fleet which de- 
feated the Armada in 1588, and the chief mainstay 
of the parliament in the west of England in the 
conflict with Charles I. ; Brixham was the landing- 
place in 1688 of William of Orange. No county 
save Middlesex has given birth to so many eminent 
men — Raleigh, Drake, Hawkins, Marlborough, 
Monk, Coleridge, Hooker, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
John Davis, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, Sir Richard 
Grenville, Bishop Jewell, Gay, St Boniface, New- 
comin, Wolcott, Kingsley, John Ford, among them. 
Devonshire, Duke of. See Cavendish. 

Devrient, a family of German actors, of whom 
the most talented was Ludwig Devrient ( 1784-18.32 ), 
distinguished both in comedy and in tragedy, and 
especially noteworthy as an exponent of Shake- 
spearian characters. — His nephew, Carl August 
(1797-1872), the eldest of the brothers Deviient, 
played lovers’ parts, and was the husband of the 
diva, Madame Schroder- Devrient ( 1 805 60 ). — 
Philipp Eduard ( 1801-77 ), the second brother, was 
a delightful baritone singer in the early part of 
the century, and afterwards lieeamo a painstaking, 
though not a great actor. He was the author of a 
number of plays, and of the valuable Gcschichte dev 
dcutschen Sehauspielkunst (Leip. 5 vols. 1848-74); 
and with his son Otto (born 1838) he prepared an 
edition of Shakespeare. — Gustav Emil ( 180.3-72 ), the 
youngest and most gifted of the three brothers, was 
most successful in tragic and emotional parts, and 
became identified in Germany with such characters 
as Hamlet, Tasso, and especially Posa. 

Dew. The question of the origin of dew has 
been discussed since very early times, and many 
theories have been advanced on the subject. 
Among more recent writers, Gersten, followed by 
Du Fay, held that dew rose from the ground. 
Others believed that it fell from above, but no 
really systematic treatment of the subject appeared 
until the publication of Wells’s Essay on Dew in 
1814. Wells combated the opinion of Du Fay and 
Gersten, and showed that all the phenomena 
described by them could be equally well explained 
by his theory. He asserted that the dew was con- 
densed out of the air in contact with surfaces below 
a certain temperature. For every definite pressure 
and temperature of the atmosphere there is a 
definite amount of water-vapour per unit-volume 
which can be held in suspension. Hence, when air 
containing a certain amount of water-vapour is 
cooled below a particular temperature, the vapour 
is condensed. This temperature is called the dew- 
point of the atmosphere under the given conditions 
as to pressure and quantity of vapour. At night 
the earth and objects at its surface are being cooled 
by radiation. If the rate of loss of heat by radia- 
tion is sufficiently rapid, the temperature of the 
earth’s surface, and consequently of the air in 
immediate contact with it, may fall below the dew- 
point. When this occurs, the moisture condenses 
on the surface in the form of dew. This is Dr 
Wells’s theory regarding the formation of dew. 
He considered that the vapour had risen from the 
ground during the previous day, and that very 
little dew was formed from vapour which had just 
risen from the ground, although he admitted that 
some might be so produced. I 


Wells’s theory of the formation of dew is Un- 
doubtedly correct, but, in a paper read in 1885 
before the Royal Society of Edinburgh, Mr John 
Aitken has adduced evidence which shows that the 
arcatcr part pi dew is formed from vapour which 
has just risen from the ground and been trapped by 
the grass and other objects. Mr Aitken was led to 
this conclusion by three independent experimental 
methods. One of these consists in removing at 
sunset a portion of turf from the ground, placing it 
in a shallow metal pan and weighing it. The turf, 
still contained in the pan, is then replaced in the 
ground in good heat-communication with it. When 
reweighed after some time, it is invariably found to 
have lost weight. If the turf be covered by a metal 
tray so as to prevent escape of moisture, this loss 
of weight is largely obviated. Similarly, it is shown 
that moisture rises always during the night from 
bare soil, from roads, and from the driest earth. 

Certain atmospheric conditions are necessary for 
the copious formation of dew. The sky must be 
clear, otherwise the clouds will radiate back much 
of the heat given off from the earth, and so will 
prevent the surface objects from cooling below the 
dew-point. The atmosphere must be calm, or the 
air in immediate contact with the ground will be 
carried away before it is completely saturated. 

When the temperature of objects falls below the 
freezing-point, the dew is deposited in a solid state, 
and is known as hoar-frost. See EVAPORATION, 
Meteorology. 

Dewas' 9 a native state of Central India, under 
British protection, held conjointly by two Rajput 
chiefs. Area under both chiefs, 289 sq. m. ; pop. 

( 1881 ) 142,162. The capital, Dewas, 20 miles NE. 
of Indore, is a straggling town, with a pop. of 
11,921. 

Dewberry [Eubiis civs-ius) is distinguished from 
the Common Bramble (of which, indeed, many 
regard it as a mere sub-species) by its weaker 
and more prostrate glaucous stem, with scattered 
prickles, but without bristles or glandular hails, 
also by the few large drupes, which make up its 
fruit, and which have a characteristic dew-like 
bloom, whence the name arises. The fruit is very 
sweet and agreeable, and makes an excellent wine. 
The dewberry of North America (E. procumbens ), 
abundant in the forests of Canada, is a delicious 
fruit, much superior to the British fruit of the same 
name, and more tart. The plant is of very humble 
growth, scarcely rising above the ground. 

D’Ewcs, Sir Simonds, antiquaiy, was born in 
1602 at Coxden, near Chard, of Suffolk and Dorset 
parentage, and was educated under four masters in 
those two counties and in London, till in 1618 he 
entered St John's College, Cambridge. In 1623 he 
was called to the bar, but three years afterwards 


threw up his practice, married the rich child-heiress 
Anne Clopton (161.3-41), and received the honour 
of knightliood. He now devoted himself to his 


darling pursuits, numismatics and historical manu- 
scripts, whence in 1640 he was called away to the 
Long Parliament as member for Sudbury. A 
Puritan but a moderate, he accepted a baronetcy 
( 1641 ), sided with the parliament on the outbreak 
of the Civil War, was expelled by Pride (1648), 
and, withdrawing to Suffolk, died at Stow Lang- 
toft Hall, 8th April 1650. He published little, 
but his transcripts of manuscripts, which else had 
perished, possess high value, as also do liis Diaries, 
especially the portions relating to the Long Parlia- 
ment, which have been utilised by Mr Torster. 
His monumental Journals of Queen Elizabeth's 
Parliaments appeared in 1682; and his Corre- 
spondence, with an incomplete Autobiography, 
was edited in 1845 by Mr Halliwell ( Halliwell- 
Phillipps). 
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De Wette, Wilhelm Martin Lkberecht, 
biblical critic, was born at Ulla, near Weimar, on 
the 12th January 1780. He studied from 1799 at 
Jena, under Griesbacli and Paulus, and early 
attached himself to the philosophy of Fries. He 
became extraordinary professor of* Exegesis at 
Heidelberg in 1807, and ordinary professor in 1809, 
and in 1810 was called to the newly-founded uni- 
versity of Berlin. For a letter whicn he had sent 
on the 31st March 1819 to his friend, the mother of 
Sand, the assassin of Kotzebue, he was deprived of 
his professorship ; and 'retiring to his native place, 
he completed liis Christliche Sittenlehre (3 vols. 
1819-21), his edition of the Brief e, Scndschreiben 
\vnd Bedenken Luthers (5 vols. 1825-28), and the 
religious novel Theodor , oder des Zweijters Weihc 
(1822; Eng. trans. 1849 ). A call to be preacher at 
Brunswick was vetoed by the Hanoverian govern- 
ment, and in 1822 he was appointed professor of 
Theology at Basel, where, in 1 829, he was honoured 
with a seat in the Council of Education, and died 
16th June 1849. His great reputation as a biblical 
scholar rests on his Beitrdge zur Einleituna in das 
Alte Testament (2 vols. 1806 -7), his Lehrbum der he - 
brdisch-jiidischen Archdologie ( 1814 ; 4th ed. 1864), 
and especially his very useful Lchrbuch der His- 
torisch- k ritischen Einleitung in die Bibel (1817 and 
1826), of which the Old Testament part had in 1869 
reached its 8th ( Eng. trans. by Theodore Parker, 
1843), and the New Testament in 1860 its 6th 
edition (Eng. trans. 1858). His translation of the 
Scriptures, undertaken in conjunction with Augusti 
(6 vols. 1809-12; 4th ed. 1858); Commentar iiber die 
Psalmen (1829 ; 5th ed. 1856); and K urzgefasstes 
Exegetisehes Handbuch zum Ncuen Testament (3 vols. 
1836-48). have been extensively used by students, 
and the separate parts of the last-named work, as 
revised repeatedly by later scholars, have held their 
ground ever since. ‘He possesses soul enough/ 
says Tholuck, ‘ to distinguish between the spiritual 
kernel and its husk in the language of the Bible ; 
interest, besides, in its ideas and doctrines ; and, 
finally, a sound exegetical tact, equally removed 
from exegetical coxcombry ami from arbitrariness 
and inexactitude.’ His works on dogmatic the- 
ology, Ueber die Religion (1827), and Das Wcsen 
des Christlichen Glaubcns ( 1846), are of less import- 
ance. See the estimates of De Wette’s merits as 
an exegete and theologian by D. Schenkel (1849), 
F. LUcke (1850), Hagenbach (1850), Wiegand 
( 1879 ), and Stahelin ( 1880 ). 

De Witt, Jan, a celebrated statesman of 
Holland, born at Dort in 1625, was the son of 
Jacob de Witt, a vehement opponent of William 
II., Prince of Orange. Jan inherited his father’s 
hatred of the office of stadtholder, and of the family 
that filled it. His education was carefully attended 
to, and he soon exhibited remarkable ability. He 
was one of the deputies sent by the States of 
Holland in 1652 to Zealand, for the purpose of 
dissuading that province from adopting an Orange 
policy, and there his eloquence secured him uni- 
versal confidence. In the same year he was made 
grand pensionary. The Orange party (supported 
by the populace and the clergy), during the war 
carried on between England and Holland, was ever 
striving to increase the power of the young prince 
(afterwards William III.), who was then a mere 
infant; the republican, or oligarchic party, com- 
posed of the nolries and the wealthier burgesses, at 
the head of which was De Witt, on the other hand 
sought^ to strip the House of Orange of all power, 
and to abolish entirely the office of stadtholder. 
During William’s minority the advantage was, of 
course, with De Witt and the republicans. In 
1654, on the conclusion of the war with England, a 
secret article was inserted in the treaty drawn up 
between De Witt and Cromwell, in virtue of whicn 


the House of Orange was to be deprived of all 
state-offices. After the restoration of Charles II., 
De Witt leaned more to the sid* of France, all 
the more when hostilities were renewed between 
England and Holland in 1665. During the two 
years’ war De Witt’s influence declined, but his 
star paled altogether when the designs of Louis 
XIV. upon the Spanish Netherlands became mani- 
fest. The Orange party carried their point in the 
elevation of William to the family dignity of stadt- 
holder ; and on the invasion of tne Netherlands by 
Louis XIV. in 1672, the Prince of Orange was 
appointed commander of the Dutch forces. The 
first campaign proved unfortunate, which did not 
improve the temper of the people towards De Witt, 
who had previously resigned his office of grand 
pensionary. His brother, Cornelius, accused of 
conspiring against the life of the stadtholder, was 
imprisoned and tortured. De Witt went to see 
him on his release. When they were coming out of 
prison, they were attacked by an infuriated crowd, 
and were both murdered, August 20, 1672. The 
States-general demanded an investigation, and the 
unishment of the murderers, but the stadtholder 
id not take the necessary steps. De Witt was 
personally a man of upright character. Among his 
writings are his Memoirs (1709) and his Letters (6 
vols. 1723-25 ). See the Lives by Simons ( 1832-36), 
Knottenbelt (1862), J. Geddes (vol. i. Lond. 1879), 
and Pon tabs (Eng. trails. 2 vols. 1885). 

Dewsbury, a manufacturing town and muni- 
cipal and parliamentary borough in the West Hid- 
ing of Yorkshire, situated at the base of a hill, on 
the left bank of the Calder, 32 miles SW. of York, 
and 8 miles SSW. of Leeds. The Calder navigation 
connects the town with Liverpool and Hull. Dews- 
bury has a chamber of commerce formed in 1861, 
an infirmary erected in 1883 at a cost of £17,000, a 
new town-hall erected in 1888 at a cost of £30,000, 
new county courts, and a grammar-school (St 
Augustine’s). Along with Bailey (q.v.) it is the 
centre of the shoddy trade. Blankets, carpets, and 
yarns are also largely manufactured. There are 
also foundries, as well as a number of minor indus- 
tries. Dewsbury obtained a municipal charter in 
1872. Pop. of municipal borough (1861) 18,148; 

( 1881 ) 29,639 ; ( 1888 ) 33,000. The parliamentary 
borough was formed in 1867, and includes Batley 
and Soothill. Pop. of parliamentary borough ( 1881 ) 
69,531. It returns one member to parliament. 

Dexter, ill Heraldry, that side of a shield or 
armorial figure or composition which is to the left, 
not the right, of the spectator. This nomenclature 
is adopted because it covers the right side of the 
warrior who carries the shield. 

Dextrine (syn. ‘British gum,’ ‘torrefied 
starch’). When starch is carefully heated to 392° 

( 200° C. ), or until vapours arise from it, it becomes 
soluble in cold and hot water, and loses its gela- 
tinous character; it also has the property, when 
viewed by polarised light, of turning the plane of 
polarisation to the right; lienee its name. It is 
often used as a substitute for gum-arabic in the 
processes of calico-printing, and for stiffening 
different goods ; it is also applied to the back of 
postage-stamps. Its value as a substitute for gum 
consists in its being more flexible and less brittle 
when dry than that substance. Starch may be con- 
verted into dextrine by the long-continued action 
of .dilute acids at a high temperature ; also by the 
action of Diastase (q.v.). Dextrine and starch are 
isomeric, both being composed of C«H 10 O fl ; but 
dextrine may be distinguished from the latter body 
by its not being rendered blue by iodine, whicn 
gives with it a dingy purple tint. 

Dey (Turkish ddi, ‘a maternal uncle’), a name 
applied to the governor of Algiers before its 
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conquest by the French. The name was formerly 

f iven to elderly people, especially among the 
anizaries ; heifee came to be commonly applied at 
Algiers to the commanding-officer of that corps, 
who frequently became afterwards pasha or regent 
of that province. See Beg. 

Dhar, a town of Central India, lying at an 
elevation of ISOS' feet above the sea, 33 miles W. of 
Mhov. It has over 15,000 inhabitants, and pre- 
serves, in two large mosques of red stone and a fort 
defended by a high rampart and twenty-six towel's, 
traces of bygone magnificence. It is the capital 
of a protected state of the same name, with an area 
of 1740 sq. m., and (1881) 194,274 inhabitants. 

Dliarnisala* a hill-station in the Punjab, 
110 miles NE. of Lahore. Pop. 5322. 

Dharwar, a town and district in the southern 
Mahratta country, in Bombay presidency, separated 
by the river Tungabhadra from Madras. The town 
has no manufactures of importance, but a good deal 
of trade. Pop. (1881) 27,191. — The district has an 
area of 4535 sq. m., and a pop. (1881 ) of 882,907, 
mostly Hindus. The most interesting feature of 
the country is its suitableness for the growth of 
American cotton, which now occupies a third of 
the total Acreage devoted to cotton. Cotton and 
silk cloth are manufactured in the district. The 
prevalent language is Canarese. 

Dhole, the wild dog of India. See Dog. 
Dholka, a town of India, in Bombay presi- 
dency, 22 miles SW. of Ahmadabad, with a reputa- 
tion for the weaving of womens robes. It is 
surrounded by a mud wall 4 miles in circuit, anil 
lies amid the ruins of noble palaces and tanks, 
many dating from the early Hindu period. Pop. 
(1881)17,710. 

Dholnore, a native state of Raj pu tana, in 
Central India, on the northern bank of the Chum- 
bul, with an area of 1200 sq. m., and a pop. ( 1881 ) 
of 249,657, mostly Hindus. Capital, Pnolpore, on 
the Chumbul, 34 miles S. of Agra by rail. A large 
fifteen days' fair is held here in October, and two 
religious fairs are held every year at Machkund, a 
lake 3 miles to the west, with no fewer than 114 
temples on its banks. 

Dhlllichee, or Dhanchi f Aisehynomenc (Scs- 
bania) aculeata], an annual herbaceous plant culti- 
vated in Bengal on account of its coarse hemp-like 
fibre. It is steeped and prepared very much like 
Sunn (q.v.). Otner species are of similar use. 

Dhwalagiri ( Diwcilanin ), once supposed to 
be the highest peak of the Himalayas, out now 
ascertained to be at most only the third in point of 
altitude, has a height of 26,826 feet above the sea. 
It is in Nepal, in 29° N. lot., and 82° 30' E. long. 
Diabase* See Basalt. 

Diabe tes (Gr., lit. ‘a syphon,’ from diabnino , 

4 I go or flow through ’ ), a disorder of the general 
system, of which the principal symptom is a 
greatly increased flow of urine. Diabetes is of two 
distinct kinds : the one, diabetes insipidus, is a 
mere exaggeration of the water-excreting function 
of the kidneys, accompanied by extreme thirst, and 
hence called polydipsia (Gr., ‘excess of thirst’) by 
some authorities ; the other is a more complex dis- 
order of the assimilation, consequent on the forma- 
tion first, and the excretion by the kidneys after- 
wards, of an enormous excess of animal sugar 
(see Sugak), the sugar being found in excess 
not only in the renal excretion, but in the blood, 
and in nearly all the secretions which have l>een 
examined. The pathology of this disease, called 
diabetes mellitus ( Lat. me!,, 4 honey ’ ), is very 
obscure, notwithstanding the numerous recent 
physiological researches which tend to throw light 
on the development of sugar in the animal organ- 
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ism, especially in the liver, and which must 
undoubtedly be regarded as bearing on the solution 
of the problems connected with this disease. 
Unhappily, the cure of it is still entirely unknown, 
except m so far as it may be controlled or retarded 
by good management of the diet, drink, and cloth- 
ing. The course of the disease, however, is very 
different at different periods of life. Before middle 
age it is severe, progressive, and almost invariably 
fatal. After that period precisely similar symptoms 
often appear, especially in gouty persons, but are 
so mucfi less dangerous, and so much more easily 
controlled, that many authorities are unwilling to 
place them in the same class as true diabetes. All 
diabetics are subject to progressive emaciation, and 
they often become subject to a chronic disease of 
the lungs, closely resembling true tubercular Con- 
sumption (q.v.); it is chiefly in warding off this 
termination, or some other more quickly fatal, and 
in mitigating the symptoms of the malady, that 
the medical art can be of service. 

The first fact observed in cases of diabetes is 
usually the increased flow of urine, when it 
becomes so great as to amount to a practical 
inconvenience ; and also a considerable increase 
of the appetite, and an unquenchable thirst, 
which rarely fail to accompany the disease from 
the beginning, but ofton do not attract atten- 
tion, or at least suggest the idea of anything 
wrong, till an advanced stage of the disorder. 
When the patient demands medical assistance he 
is usually somewhat thin ; the pulse is quiet, the 
skin cool, the heat of the surface, indeed, habitually 
rather low and easily depressed. There is often a 
complete absence of perspiration, which gives a 
peculiar feeling of harshness to the surface, espe- 
cially of the palms of the hands. With these 
symptoms the first approaches of pulmonary disease 
may concur. In the very last stages there is some- 
times dropsy of the feet; and the urine may be 
natural in quantity, or even diminished. For 
the other characters of diabetic urine, see UfllNE. 
Diabetic persons bear excitement and fatigue, 
either mental or bodily, extremely badly ; and im- 

E rudence in this respect is not unfrequently followed 
y sudden or rapid collapse and death. The treat- 
ment consists mainly in removing from the diet, as 
far as consistent with comfort and due nourishment, 
everything which easily turns to the formation of 
animal sugar in the system, especially all excess of 
farinaceous food. The complete suppression of 
sugar-forming food, however, as recommended long 
ago by Rollo, has not been found possible in prac- 
tice in the majority of cases. Bread composed of 
gluten of wheat without starch, or bran-cakes baked 
with eggs, or biscuits made of almonds, have been 
strongly recommended ; and in most of the great 
capitals, as London and Paris, bakers may he found 
who regularly furnish bread suitable for this un- 
fortunate class of sufferers ; indeed, any intelligent 
baker who will take the trouble may, under 
medical direction, bo got to manufacture such 
bread when required ; or it may be ordered in the 
form of cakes and biscuits, in quantities at a time, 
from London houses. It is of importance, however, 
that it be ascertained that the bread or flour 
supplied is really suitable; for Dr Pavy, one of 
the chief authorities on this disease, ascertained 
that some of the so-called foods for diabetics 
contain little less starch than ordinary bread. 
Saccharin (q.v.) has lately been of great service to; 
diabetics, as it supplies the flavour of sugar without 
its objectionable properties. Medicines * proper 
should be used only under the advice of the 
physician. There- is no specific, and the unguarded 
use of strong remedies is to be condemned. Of all 
medicines that have been used, however, opium 
and morphia have been found most frequently use- 
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ful in delaying the progress of the disease. Flannel 
should be worn next the skin, and the languid 
function of the cutaneous perspiration aided by the 
warm bath, especially, perhaps, the vapour bath— 
e.g, that form known as the Russian bath. The 
Turkish bath, which abstracts a largd quantity of 
water through the skin, is less suitable to such 
cases. 

DiableretSf a remarkable mountain of the 
Bernese Alps, Switzerland, on the frontiers of Bern 
and Valais, with a height of 10,651 feet above the 
• sea. The Diablerets, with their four piain peaks, 
are composed of limestone strata, the lower beds of 
which are so soft and shaly that they are easily 
disintegrated, and masses from above tumble over 
into the valley, occasioning the most terrible 
catastrophes, as in 1714 and 1749. 

Dlacaustic* See Caustics. 

Diachylon* See Plaster. 

Diadem* See Crown. 

Diaeresis ( Gr. , from diair ed, ‘ 1 divide ’ ), a term 
used in Grammar to signify the resolution of a 
diphthong, or of a contracted syllable, into two 
syllables ; as Lat. aura; into aurdi. The name is 
also given to the mark placed above a vowel 
letter to indicate that it is to be independently 
pronounced, and not in conjunction with a pre- 
ceding vowel ; as in the above example, or in the 
word aerial. See Umlaut. 

Diagnosis (Gr., from dia, ‘through,’ and gnosis, 
‘knowledge’), in Medicine, the discrimination of 
diseases. It includes the study of all the vital 
phenomena of diseases, and also of their appear- 
ances after death, in so far as this can aid their 
discovery during the life of the patient. Tt is usual 
to speak of rational or physiological diagnosis, or 
diagnosis by symptoms — i.e. changes chiefly func- 
tional, observed by the patient; and of physical 
diagnosis, or diagnosis by signs— i.e. objective 
phenomena appreciable by the senses of the 
observer. The latter method of diagnosis has 
been much enlarged in scope and increased in 
importance by the modern methods in medicine of 
Auscultation (q.v.) and Percussion (q.v.), and also 
by the great advances made in physiological chem- 
istry, and by the use of the microscope. Skill in 
diagnosis is one of the highest gifts of the physi- 
cian, and nothing distinguishes the man of long 
experience from the tyro more than this unerring 
insight into some unseen disease. See Stetho- 
scope, Laryngoscope, Ophthalmoscope, &c. 

Diagonal Scale* See Scales (Mathema- 
tical). 

Dia'goras (surnamed the ‘atheist’), a Greek 
poet ana philosopher, was bom in Melos, an island 
of the Cyclades. He is said to have been a disciple 
of Democritus of Abdera, and he is alluded to oy 
Aristophanes in the Clouds { 424 B.c.). He seems 
to have been witty and fearless, and probably 
treated the superstitions of the popular religion 
with contempt. He was formally accused of im- 
piety in 411, and only saved his life by flight to 
Pallene, and afterwards to Corinth, where he died. 
He wrote lyrics and a philosophical work, none of 
which have been preserved. 

Dial and Dialling* A sun-dial is an instru- 
ment for measuring time by means of the motion of 
the sun’s shadow cast by a stile erected on its sur- 
face. It is an instrument of very great antiquity, 
and before clocks and watches liecame common, it 
was in general use as a time-keeper. Some old 
Bun-dials are very elaborate— e.g. that at Glamis 
Castle, Forfarshire ; and many bear quaint mottoes 
(cf. Leisure Hour , 1870, p. 413 ; ana Mrs Gatty’s 
Book of Sun-Dials, new ed. 1889 ). Dial-making was 
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then an important branch of mathematical study ; 
now it is more an object of curiosity than utility. 
A dial consists of two parts— the Me or gnomon, 
usually the edge of a plate of metal, always made 
parallel to the earth’s axis, and pointing towards 
the north pole ; and the dial-plane , whicn may be 
of any hard substance, and on which are marked 
the directions of the shadow for the several hours 
of the day, their halves, quarters, &c. Dials receive 
various names, according mostly to the positions 
which they are constructed to occupy. When the 
dial-plane is on the plane of the horizon, the dial is 
called a horizontal dial ; when perpendicular to that 
plane, a vertical dial. An equinoctial dial is one 
whose plane is parallel to the equinoctial plane. 
The south dial, north dial, east dial, west dial, polar 
dial, declining dial, are named from the position 
of the dial-plane. The cylindrical dial is a dial 
drawn on the curved surface of a cylinder. The 
ring dial is an ingenious small portable dial, but 
rather a curious toy than a philosophical instru- 
ment. A night or nocturnal dial is an instrument 
for showing the hour of the night by the shadow of 
the moon or stars. Moon-dials may be constructed 
relative to the moon’s motion ; or the hour may be 
found by the moon’s shadow on a sun-dial. But 
because of the irregularity of the moon’s motion, 
due to its varying speed at different parts of its 
orbit, the time so found is subject to considerable 
error. 

Dialling. — The stile of a dial being parallel to 
the earth s axis, those familiar with spherical trigo- 
nometry will readily see that the problem of con- 
structing a dial resolves itself into that of ascer- 
taining where the hour-lines cut a given circle, with 
a view to the graduation of the dial-plane. Suppose 
Pc/? (fig. 1), a hollow and transparent sphere, as 
of glass, to represent the earth ; and suppose its 
equator divided into 24 equal parts by the meri- 
dians a, b, c t d } &c., one of them passing through a 
given place, say London (see Horizon), at the 
point a. If the hour of twelve be marked at the 
equator, both on the latter meridian and that 
opposite it, and all the rest of the hours in order on 



Fig. 1. 


the other meridians, those meridians will be the 
hour-circles of London, because, os the sun appears 
to move round the earth in 24 hours, he will pass 
from one meridian to another m one hour. Then, 
if the sphere has an opaque axis, as P ep t terminat- 
ing in the poles P and p y the shadow of this axis 
would fall, in the course of the day, on every par- 
ticular meridian and hour, as the sun came to the 
plane of the opposite meridian, and would thus 
show the time at London, and at all other places 
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on the same meridian as London. If the sphere 
were cut through the middle by a plane ABCjD, in 
the rational horizon of London, and if straight lines 
were drawn from the centre, E, of the plane to 
the points where its circumference is cut by the 
hour-circles of the sphere, those lines would be the 
hour-lines of a horizontal dial for London ; for the 
shadow of the axis would fall upon each particular 
hour-line of the dial, when it fell upon the like hour- 
circle of the sphere. Similarly, if we suppose the 
sphere cut by any other plane facing the meridian, 
tne hour-circles of the ejmere will cut the edge of 
the plane in those points to which the hour-lines 
must be drawn straight from the centre ; and the 
axis of the sphere will cast a shadow on these lines 
at the respective hours. The like will hold of any 
plane, whether it face the meridian or not, provided 
it do not coincide with it, or do not coincide with a 
plane through the poles, and perpendicular to the 
plane of the equator. In the latter case, the axis 
would have no elevation above the plane of the 
dial ; in the former, the shadow would not move 
circularly. 

The universal dialling cylinder , an invention of 
Ferguson’s, is represented in fig. 2. ABCD is a 



glass cylindrical tube, closed at both ends with 
brass plates, on the centres of which a wire or axis, 
EFG, is fixed. The tube is either fixed to a hori- 
zontal board, H, at an angle equal to the latitude 
of the place, or moves on a joint, so that it may be 
elevated till its axis is parallel to the earth’s at any 
latitude. The 24 hour-lines are drawn on the out- 
side of the glass, equidistant from one another, and 
parallel to the axis. The XII next B stands for 
midnight; the XII next the board, for noon. 
When the axis is adjusted for the latitude, and the 
board levelled, with the line HN on the meridian, 
and the end towards the north, the axis EFG, when 
the sun shines, will serve as stile, and cast a 
shadow on the hour of the day among the parallel 
hour-lines. As the plate AD is parallel to the 
equator, and EFG perpendicular to it, right lines 
drawn from the centre to the extremities of the 

S arallels will be the hour-lines of an equinoctial 
ial, and the axis will be the stile. A horizontal 
plate, ge, if put into the tube, with lines drawn 
from the centre to the several parallels cutting its 
edge, will be a horizontal dial for the given lati- 
tude; and similarly a vertical plate fronting the 
meridian, and touching the tube with its edge, with 


lines drawn from its centre to the parallels, will be 
a vertical south dial, the axis of the instrument in 
both cases serving for the stile ; and similarly for 
any other plate placed in the cylinder. If, instead 
of being of glass, the cylinder were of wood, any of 
these dials friight be obtained from it by simply 
cutting it in the planes of the plates, and drawing 
the lines on the surface of the section. 

Dialling sometimes occurs as a term for surveying 
by help of a compass with sights, such as is called 
a * miner’s dial,’ and is used especially in under- 
ground surveys and mine-surveying. 

Dialect* in popular language, a local form of 
speech which differs from the general or received 
speech of the country, but is manifestly related to 
it. Still more popularly, dialect is considered to 
be a 4 corruption ’ of received speech, due to ignor- 
ance or carelessness, and is stigmatised as boorish. 
Both definitions are untenable. The last is so 
extremely wrong that it would be more correct 
to term received speech an artificial (as distinct 
from a natural or organic) ‘corruption* of some 
local form of speech which political or literary 
circumstances have imposed upon the whole 
country. The first definition labours under the 
disadvantage of supposing that there was. from 
the first in any country a received form of speech 
which ‘broke * 110 ’ into dialects, just as the Latin 
language actually broke up into the Romance 
languages of to-day. And this leads to the ques- 
tion, IIow does a dialect differ from a language? 
Are the so-called Romance languages not rather 
dialects of Latin? Is not English collectively a 
dialect of Low German? Was not Latin itself a 
dialect of that original Aryan speech which we 
only know in such dialectal forms as Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, Gothic, &c. ? This is a question 
merely of the meaning we assign to words. It 
is well fitted for arguing, as Gil Bias argued 
(chap, i.), but it is of no practical value. 

Without going into tne very vexed question of 
the origin of language, we find that wherever two 
human beings are thrown together a spoken means 
of communication or language grows up ; that 
wherever a family is isolated a family language 
is generated ; that when the family separates 
into many distinct families they carry with them 
some general and various particular forms of the 
original family speech ; that where these families 
again separate tne same process goes on, till the 
one original speech is broken up into a variety of 
local forms which differ but . slightly from each 
other, and are usually, though strange, mutually 
intelligible. Wars, especially civil wars, conquests, 
defeats, changes of environment due to immigra- 
tion and emigration, contact with others deriving 
from a different original family, produce harsher 
changes, till the groups become mutually unin- 
telligible. It is at this point that the old dialects 
may be considered to become languages. We have 
not to go far to seek examples. The slang of each 
nursery, school, college, profession, and handicraft 
illustrates the first ; the history of Europe furnishes 
abundant examples of the second. We may there- 
fore have dialects or diversities of related speech 
without having a received speech at all. In the 
flourishing time of Greece, Herodotus wrote in 
Ionic and Thucydides in Attic. There was not 
even a word for Greek, which, as separate from 
its dialectal forms, was unknown till long after- 
wards. In England the author of the first English- 
Latin dictionaiy, the Promptorium Parvulorum , 
apologises for writing in East Anglian, as being I 
the only form of speech he knew, it was not till j 
political domination called forth a court speech 
that the seed of a received speech was sown ;♦ but 
centuries of writers, each touching up the artificial 
changeling in his own way while using it to express 
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vigorous thought, were required to build up our The main character of all the southern division is 
glorious English speech. the pronunciation of r, especially where not before 

Dialect, however, is by no means yet extinct, a vowel, as in there, sir ! The tongue, in the prin- 
even in England, though railways and school* cipal region, is reverted, that is, uirned with its 
boards threaten its speedy annihilation. The underside to the hard palate, and its point directed 
writer, who has been led to investigate the towards the throat. This is the English form of 
subject during the last twenty years, finds that the (different) glottal r of the Low German district, 
we have still six great forms of local speech— it is not only strong in Wilts, Dorset, and Somerset, 
Southern, Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern, but also in Devon (where French u may likewise 
and Lowland Scotch — further divisible into forty- be heard ), though it dies out through Cornwall, and 
two districts, each of which has generally numer- in west Cornwall, which has comparatively recently 
ous varieties. His object was to determine the become English, has become that of received 
pronunciation as at present existing all over that speech. In Hampshire and eastwards it becomes 
part of England and Scotland which is not still milder, but on the whole it is still well marked 
Celtic; hence his distinctions are mainly based on even in Kent. It is the parent of received English 
pronunciation as referred to the oldest English r, which is little different from an imperfect d when 
form of literary speech, the West Saxon or Wessex, it does not become a simple vowel or is lost. Initial 
which, however, never prevailed over the whole /and s in Saxon* words Decome y and z. In con- 
country, and is not even the foundation of modern struction the speech is peculiar in the general use 
literary speech. Of this pronunciation he was of I be for I am, and we am, yon am, for we are, you 
obliged to omit one striking and characteristic are; in the general prefix of a to the past participle 
part — viz. the intonation or singsong of speech, — as I've a- done; the periphrastic form of the 
which generally strikes a stranger first and most present tense, as / do go for simple I go, without 
strongly, because he could not invent any practical any implied emphasis ; the use of the accusative en, 
means of expressing it, and it was very seldom from Wessex hme , which is replaced by the dative 
indeed that he could hear it from native un- him in literary speech ; and in one part of Somerset 
educated peasants. The two other points to (near to, but west of, Yeovil) the use of ntch for 
which we must look for distinctions are vocabu- the first personal pronoun I. In the east of Sussex 
lary and construction. Vocabulary is the point and in Kent dc, din, dat , &c. may be still heard 
most generally considered, but it is often delusive for the, this, that , &c., but this is a comparative 
as a means of separation, because it is so difficult modernism. 

to trace the area over which certain words prevail (2) Western comprises most of Monmouth, Here- 
as distinct from those where they are not known, ford, and Shropshire, and shows the influence of 
The nature of the investigations and their difficulty the Welsh, which in early times prevailed over 
is well shown in Mr Thomas Hallam’s * Four Dialect them ; and Shropshire especially preserves a trilled 
Words, Clem, Lake, Nesh, and Oss [ = to starve, Welsh r which is in remarkable contrast to the 
to play, tender, to offer], their modern dialectal southern and midland r. 

range, meaning, pronunciation, etymology, and (3) Eastern extends over the whole of the counties 
early or literary use ’ ( English Dialect Society, lying north of the Thames but east of Oxford and 
1885). With unusual words, however, or words Leicester and south of Lincoln, embracing also the 
with unusual significations, most glossarists con- East Anglian peninsula of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
sider that they are chiefly concerned, while at the which two counties generally have a pronunciation 
same time the difficulty the writers feel in express- of to, do, soon, as if the vowel were nearly French n, 
ing the sounds of the words — i.e. properly speaking, much the same as in Devonshire. But this does 
in actually conveying the words — renders their not extend to the rest of the eastern, which bears 
identification uncertain. This is different for a remarkable resemblance to received speech, 
literary languages where there is a conventional being indeed that part of the country from which 
orthography and pronunciation. The last charac- it originated. Essex is especially remarkable for 
teristic mark of dialects is their grammatical con- pronouncing paper like piper, a practice which of 
struction. It is surprising how little this point is late years (subsequently to the time of Dickens and 
attended to in most glossaries, so that the reader Thackeray ) has crept into London, and may be heard 
is generally left to discover the construction from from most newsboys. Over Kent, Essex, Suffolk, 
the examples, and these in many cases are not and Norfolk extends the land of Wee, where w is 
sufficiently trustworthy for that purpose. It is the used for v, but not conversely, as wine for vine, wan 
more satisfactory, then, to refer to such glossaries as ( rhyming man ) for van, and so on. 

Elworthy’s West Somerset, with its separate gram- (4) Midland occupies the whole middle region of 
mar ; Darlington’s Folk-speech of South Cheshire ; England from the north of the three last named to, 
Miss Jackson’s Shropshire Word-book ; and Robin- roughly speaking, a line drawn from Lancaster Bay 
son’s Mid-Yorkshire Glossary, in which pronun- on the west to tire Humber on* the east. The 
ciation and grammar are well attended to, and speech of the large tract of country thus included 
examples are numerous and trustworthy. is by no means homogeneous. But the Southerner 

In making the above division of English dialects, is at once surprised oy the difference in the pro- 
considered as new local forms of speech referred to nunciation of snort o and u in come, up, and similar 
one old local form, the Wessex, without any regard words, which in the greater part of this region 
to received speech or spelling, the following are the resembles the German o or French cu with a dash 
principal distinctions relied upon, and the areas of oo in foot, being really a transitional form 
over which they extend. . between the well-known southern and Lowland 

( 1 ) Southern takes in the whole south of England Scotch sound and the oo in foot. This last sound, 
from Cornwall to Kent, extending northwards on however, prevails in Lincolnshire and the south 
the west to the north of Worcester, south of of Yorkshire. Lincolnshire is remarkable for its 
Warwick and Northampton, eastwards to the fractured or divided vowels, which Lord Tennyson 
boundary of Oxford, and all south of the Thames, writes with ii, but which really sound to a Londoner, 
The marked characters are found in the western and even to a native Lincolnshire man, both of whom 
half, which die off eastwards, while westwards they vocalise their r, as if an r were annexed, as sair, 
exhibit signs of Celtic influence. Wilts, Dorset, saimts , deerd, doarnt, for Lord Tennyson’s saciy, 
Somerset, and Gloucester bIiow this form in its saaints, dead, dodnt{ = say, saints, dead, don’t), and 
prime. These were the seat of the West Saxon so on. In the extreme north of Lincolnshire ow is 
tribes, and best preserve the mark of their origin, pronounced 00 , as noo, coo , hoose, for now , cow, 
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house , which is not found at all in the other 
midland counties, but is an old form now character- 
istic of northerly speech. In the western midland, 
mid and south Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, 
one of the most striking pronunciations arises from 
the treatment of ow, which is pronounced on in the 
south only, at the south-east of Lancashire and 
north-west of Derby, becoming the prolongation of 
a in bat , cat in the south-west of Lancashire, of a 
in father in the south of Yorkshire, and south Derby, 
and like eye nearly in Cheshire and north Stafford- 
shire. The word for she is hoo in south Lancashire, 
north Derby, and Cheshire, and shoo in south York- 
shire. The definite article south of Cheshire, 
Derby, and Nottingham has the usual English 
form, but in Cheshire, north Derby, and Lancashire 
becomes the th in oath without any vowel, 
though often assimilated to a pfeceding t, and in 
Bouth Yorkshire is reduced to a simple t' without 
any vowel. In construction the most remarkable 
feature is the verbal plural in -en in the present 
tense, often singularly contracted. Thus an yo? 
is have-n you ? dun then (with the peculiar n) is 
<lo-en, ‘ do they ; * they faioion , they know-en, * they 
know,* and sa on. This prevails in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Derbyshire, and the parts of Yorkshire 
adjoining, but is lost in most or south Yorkshire. 
It has disappeared recently in Nottinghamshire, 
is rare in the south midland, and practically dis- 
appears in Leicester. I am is used in this region, 
in contrast to the southern I be . The r is very light 
and quite different from the southern reverted r and 
the Scotch strongly trilled r. 

(5) Northern extends from the northern boundary 
of the midland to Scotland. Here ow becomes oo 
completely in most of Yorkshire, but remains in 
the first stage of transition from oo to ow in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, The short u in 
but, cut , is oo in foot . The vowels are much 

fractured or divided throughout north Lancashire, 
Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Yorkshire, but 
differently from the forms found in Lincolnshire, 
the sound of ee or ea in beer, bear , being prefixed. 
In the south-eastern part long i becomes a in father , 
which is not the case in the south-western part. 
The definite article becomes simple vowelless V 
(being quite lost in Hohlerness, Yorkshire) up to 
a sinuous line through north Cumberland and south 
Durham, after which the usual form the is resumed J 
and continued to the Scotch bonier. Instead of 
I am, 1 is is regularly used, at least till the is 
restored, and then generally I am is heard. In 
Northumberland a transition occurs from the short 
oo in foot in such words as cut, up, through a sound 
more resembling German 6, and only slightly 
different from midland short n, to the regular 
southern and Scotch form which is established 
about Wyoler. But the great peculiarity of 
Northumberland is the uvular (or as it is usually 
called, guttural) pronunciation of r, almost as in 
the north of France and Germany. This is 
apparently of recent origin, and hardly overlaps 
tne county liorder on the south, while it is not 
heard beyond Berwick on the north. The neigh- 
bouring Scots cannot pronounce it. 

(6) Lowland Scotch pervades all Scotland where 
Gaelic is not the common lauguage— i.e. generally 
the south and east, including the Orkneys and 
Shetlands. Historically, the English language 
was transplanted into Scotland from the east of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland, but it now differs 
materially from the speech there used. The speech 
in the south of Scotland iB probably the most 
ancient form. (See Dr J. A. H. Murray’s Dialect 
of the Southern Counties of Scotland ( 1873), which 
is the classical work on the subject. ) Phonetically, 
the southern form is remarkable for retaining ow 
when not followed by a consonant, and using oo 


when a consonant follows, as cow, hoosc. whereas 
in the rest of Scotland they have coo, hoose, as 
in Yorkshire. Grammatically, it is remarkable 
for distinguishing the present participle from the 
verbal noun, both confounded as -ing in modern 
English, as '•ilansiln in dansin shoes.’ As the 
English proceeded north to Edinburgh and round 
to the north of the Forth, this and other dis- 
tinctions were lost. It is the middle Lqwland 
Scotch, which subsequently spread to the west 
and south, that is usually known as Scotch by 
Englishmen, through Burns and Scott in modern 
times. It was a highly cultivated variety, but was 
always considered to be English by its older writers. 
North Lowland Scotch lies north of the Tay, and 
has the well-known peculiarity of using / for wh, 
and in Caithness there is tne reduction of the 
definite article to its vowel e alone. The Orkneys 
and Shetlands are Lowland Scotch engrafted on 
Norwegian, or Norn, as they term it-— i.e. ^ old 
Norse, whicli has occasioned many , peculiarities 
l)oth of pronunciation and construction, of whioh 
the general, but not universal, use of d, t% for the* 
two sounds of th in the, teeth , need only be men- 
tioned. For the evidence on which the above divi- 
sions are founded, with complete details and ex- 
amples, the reader is referred to Alexander J. 
Ellis’s Existing Phonology of English Dialects 
( 1889), forming Part V. of his Early English Pro- 
nunciation. 

The above remarks refer to the existing forms 
of speech. Dr Morris in his prefaces to Hampole, 
Alliterative Poems , Dan Michel , &c., has endea- 
voured, from the MSS., to determine the charac- 
teristics of our dialects in the Early English 
period. He admits only three — southern, midland, 
and northern, but divides the midland, ‘which 
presents us with no one typical form,’ into west 
and east midland. 

All languages present a variety of local forms, 
which has just been partially illustrated for 
English; and in many of these the discrepancies 
are much greater than in English. Prince Louis- 
Lueien Bonaparte has done much not only with the 
English, hut with the Basque, French, and Italian 
forms ; for the last, see also Papanti’s collection, I 
parlari Italiani in Certaldo (1875). The dialects 
of Low German have been treated by J. Winkler 
in his Dialeltikon (1874). The Swedish dialects 
are being especially studied now. The High Ger- 
man ana Swiss dialects have received much atten- 
tion. Schmeller’s Bavarian Dialects ( Mundarten 
Bn gems, 1821) is a remarkable work. And so on. 

Now to what end or purpose is this study of 
dialects pursued ? They possess comparatively no 
literature having any attraction in itself. The 
modern forms are spoken only by the illiterate, 
and sound uncouth and harsh to an educated ear. 
They are not pursued for the ideas which they con- 
vey, but for the manner in which they convey them. 
They lead us to understand how a received or literary 
language was formed. They contain multitudes of 
‘missing links,’ which serve to explain relations 
which might otherwise entirely baffle the student 
of language. Thus, there are two old forms, then 
pronounced as the present long ee and oo, which 
now appear as long i and ow. How did this come 
about ? It is evident that the people could not 
have suddenly left off one and taken up another. 
Now the actual transitional forms still exist, like 
fossils, in dialectal speech. Modern philology 
obliges us to leave the merely written forms and 
study living usages. This is only possible by study- 
ing existent local forms of speech, in other words, 
dialects. 

There is a considerable literature of modern 
English dialects, but it labours under the dis- 
advantage of generally not being genuine— i.e. not 
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due to dialect speakers themselves, and when so 
due, as in Burns's poems, it is too apt to be unduly 
mixed up with modern received speech. Naturally, 
the born dialect speaker is not a literary man, as 
the writer of dialect works inevitably is. Some of 
the best pieces of Cumberland speech (Gibson) and 
High Furness dialect ( Piketah = Barber) have 
been written by men who had lived only a few 
years in the country, and had been attracted by 
the curious forms of the speech among which they 
came. Others seem to have been written purely 
‘from the fun of the thing,’ such as the Essex 
* Tiptree Fair* and ‘ John Noakes and Mary Stiles,’ 
and the Kent ‘Dick and Sal.’ One of the few 
modern books written with a desire to show the 
better side of the dialect as distinguished from its 
ludicrous side is the late Rev. W. Barnes’s Dorset- 
shire poems. There are also many serious Cumber- 
land poems given by Gilpin. Nathan Hogg’s 

t BaircFs ) poems and the Exmoor Scolding , as edited 
y Elworthy, with the pronunciation and notes, 
deserve study os the work of natives. The legion 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire books is chiefly rob 
licking. But Tim Bobbin has become a classic. 
Ip Northumberland the Pitman's Pay takes a 
similar position. Both have influenced the ortho- 
graphy used by other writers. In Scotland, besides 
Burns and Scott, must be mentioned the excellent 
Aberdeenshire * Johnny Gibb of Gushetneuk, and the 
same writer’s Life among my ain Folk . Dennison’s 
Orcadian Sketch Book is also first-rate. The 
Bibliographical List of works relating to dialects, 
including both glossaries and examples, published 
by the English Dialect Society, which was founded 
in 1873, contains 200 pages, and to this and the 
other publications of this meritorious society the 
reader is referred for further information. 

Dialectic is a Greek word which signified 
originally ‘the art of rational conversation,’ but 
came to have a technical signification in the lan- 
guage of philosophy. At first it implied a regular 
and scientific method of treating general concep- 
tions or general terms— a sort of anatomy of names, 
and through them of the things denoted. In the 
Socratic philosophy, and more especially in that of 
Plato, dialectic was thus the method of the highest 
and deepest kind of speculation. Aristotle gave 
another signification to the word. According to 
him, a scientific proof or deduction is different from 
a dialectic proof, which is only a probable deduc- 
tion. After this, dialectic camo round to imply a 
kind of fencing in words, the art of so using the 
forms of reasoning as to confound your opponent, 
and make fallacies pass for truth. Dialectic is 
sometimes used as synonymous with logic. The 
Hegelian philosophy regards dialectic as at once 
the method of knowledge and of the evolution of 
the universe itself. 

Di’allage (Gr. diallage, ‘interchange;* so 
called from its changeable colour), a mineral nearly 
allied to Augite (q.v.), and by some regarded as a 
variety of it. Its chemical composition is essen- 
tially the same. It is seldom found perfectly 
crystallised, but usually massive, granular, or dis- 
geminated, and is characterised by its markedly 
laminated structure. It is brown, gray, or green 
in colour, but shows a kind of metallic lustre when 
broken across the cleavage. This is due to the 
presence of microscopic tubular inclusions or leaf- 
lets, which are disposed parallel to the cleavage- 
planes or laminae. Diaflage is a rock-forming 
mineral of some importance, occurring as a primary 
constituent of Gabbro (q.v.). 

Dialogue, a conversation between two or more 
persons, implying, however, greater unity and con- 
tinuity of subject than an ordinary conversation. 
The ancient Greek philosophers were fond of this 


way of conducting their investigations and convey- 
ing their instructions. The Socratic dialogue is a 
conversation in the form of questidh and answer, so 
contrived that the person questioned is led himself 
to originate those ideas that the questioner wishes 
to bring before him. The dialogues of Plato are, 
as it were, philosophical dramas, in which the 
Socratic method of investigation is brought to bear 
upon speculative subjects. One of the greatest 
masters in this form was Lucian, whose keen-edged 
and brilliant wit was especially adapted to it. The 
dialogue is but ill adapted to the exposition of 
modern science, although elementary hand-books in 
the form of question and answer are still useful as 
supplying the student with a series of concrete facts 
tersely expressed. Of the more eminent modern 
writers of the literary forms of dialogue, we may 
mention Erasmus in Latin ; Lessing, Herder, and 
Wieland among the Germans; Petrarch and 
Machiavelli in Italy; F&ielon, Fontenelle, and 
Diderot in France; and in England, Berkeley, 
Swift, Hurd, Harris, Helps, ana Landor in lus 
Imaginary Conversations \ Dialogue combined with 
action gives us the drama. . 

Dia lysis. See Osmose, Diffusion. 

* Diamagnetism. Bodies such as iron, when 
'placed in a field of magnetic force, tend to move 
from places of weaker to places of stronger force. 
The opposite is true of bismuth and other sub- 
stances. Such substances are said to be diamag- 
netic. For further information, see Magnetism. 

Diamantina, an episcopal town, of mean 
appearance, in the Brazilian province of Minas i 
Geraes. It is the centre of a rich diamond district, 
and has manufactures of cotton and goldware. 
Pop. 13,000. 

Diameter, in Plane Geometry, is generally a 
straight line bisectingany system of parallel chords 
of a conic section. The lines which it bisects are 
termed its ordinates . In the circle, ellipse, and 
hyperbola, every diameter passes through the centre 
of the curve, and is there bisected ; but it is only 
in the case of the circle that all diameters are 
equal. In the parabola, since the centre of the 
curve is at an infinite distance, all diameters are 
parallel to the axis. 

Diamond (corrupted from adamant , q.v.), a 
natural form of crystallised carbon, highly valued 
as a precious stone, but of much less value than the 
ruby. The diamond crystallises in the cubic or 
monometric system, its common forms being the 
regular octahedron, the rhombic dodecahedron, and 
the six-faced octahedron. The faces are often 
curved, and the general form of the crystal is more 
or less rounded. Cleavage is perfect, parallel to 
the faces of the octahedron— a fact which is often 
taken advantage of in splitting off fragments for 
the purpose of removing Haws. The surface of the 
diamond frequently exhibits strife and triangular 
impressions, while the interior may contain micro- 
scopic cavities and various inclusions. A distinctly 
lamellar structure is by no means uncommon. . 

The lustre of the diamond is peculiar to itself, 
and hence termed ‘ adamantine.’ In a natural con- 
dition, however, the surface often presents a dull 
lead -gray semi-metallic lustre. The high refractive 
and dispersive powers of the diamond # produce, 
when the stone is judiciously cut, a brilliancy and 
‘ fire ’ unequalled by any other stone. The mean 
index of refraction is 2*4, and the angle of total 
reflection about 24° 24' ; the latter accounts for the 
lustre, inasmuch as a large proportion of the inci- 
dent light is in a well-cut diamond reflected from 
the inner surface of tlm stone. The diamond, 
especially when coloured, is highly phosphorescent, 
that is to say, after exposure to brilliant illumina- 
tion it emits the rays which it has absorbed, and 
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thus becomes self-luminous in the dark. Under 
the electric discharge in a highly -rarefied medium 
it exhibits beautiful phosphorescent phenomena, 
as pointed out by Mr Crookes. 

The specific gravity of the diamond is about 
3*52, anu its degree of hardness greater than that 
of any other mineral, being indicated by 10 in the 
ordinary scale. The excessive hardness serves to 
distinguish the diamond from other gem-stones : 
any stone which readily scratches ruby and sapphire 
must be a diamond. Notwithstanding its hardness 
the diamond is brittle, and lienee the absurdity of 
the ancient test which professed to distinguish the 
diamond by its withstanding a heavy blow struck 
by a hammer when placed on an anvil. 

Regarded formerly as a peculiar kind of rock- 
crystal, the chemical composition of the diamond 
remained for a long time extremely obscure. It 
was shown by the Florentine academicians Averani 
and Targiom, about 1695, that the diamond could 
be volatilised at a high temperature, their experi- 
ments having been made at the cost of the Grand- 
duke Cosmo III. 

Newton in 1704 expressed the opinion that the 
diamond, from its high refrangihility, was probably 
an unctuous body coagulated. In 1751 the Emperor 
Francis I. performed an experiment which showed 
that diamonds strongly heated in a furnace com- 

M disappeared. Towards the latter part of 
bh century several French experimentalists, 
including Darcet and Macquer, examined the 
behaviour of diamonds at a high temperature ; 
hut it was reserved for Lavoisier in 1772 to demon- 
strate that while the diamond is extremely refrac- 
tory if heated with total exclusion of air, it is 
readily combustible at a moderate temperature 
in the presence of air or oxygen, with production 
of carbonic acid gas. In 1797 the English chemist 
Smithson Tennant satisfactorily showed the iden- 
tity of diamond with carbon. In recent years 
highly refined researches on this subject have been 
made by Dumas, Stas, lioscoe, and Friedel, all 
tending to prove that the diamond is practically 
pure carbon. Chemists have generally experi- 
mented, for sake of economy, with impure speci- 
mens, and have thus obtained on combustion a 
considerable amount of ash, the nature of which 
lias not been well ascertained. It has been shown, 
however, that the purer the diamond the smaller 
is the proportion of ash left on its combustion. 
Gustav Rose, shortly before his death, subjected 
diamonds, Enclosed in a vessel free from air, to the 
intense heat of the voltaic arc produced by a 
powerful dynamo constructed by Siemens of Berlin. 
Under these circumstances the gems became gradu- 
ally incrusted with a dark coating of graphitic 
matter, and in some cases triangular depressions 
were developed on the faces, similar to those often 
observed in the South African diamond in its 
natural state. 

As the chemical composition of the diamond is 
well known, it has often been supposed that carbon 
might be induced by artificial means to assume the 
characters of the gem. In 1880 J. B. Hannay 
of Glasgow announced that he had succeeded in 
producing artificial diamonds by inclosing a mix- 
ture of paraffin spirit and bone-oil distillate, with 
metallic lithium, in a strong wrought-iron tube, 
and exposing it to prolonged heat in a reverbera- 
tory furnace. Specimens of diamantoid carbon 
were thus obtained, but of small size, and it was 
found that these, when placed on the wheel, imme- 
diately crumbled. As the experiments offered no 

S romise of commercial success, and were of so 
ifficult and dangerous a character, they have not 
been repeated. 

It is notable that the occurrence of diamonds 
has been recorded in a meteorite. Jeofeiff and 


Latchinoff.in examining the meteorite which fell 
on September 22, 1886, near Novi-Urei, govern- 
ment of Penza, South-east Russia, detected the 
presence of about 1 per cent, of diamantoid carbon. 

An imperfeot variety of diamond known as bort , 
or boart , occurs in the form of small spherical con- 
cretions with crystalline texture. Although unfit 
for use as an ornamental stone, it is employed 
when ground as an abrading agent; and the powder 
mixed with oil serves to feed the lapidary’s wheel 
when cutting hard stones. Much of the bort of 
commerce is not the mineralogical variety, but 
consists of splinters, rough fragments, and imper- 
fect crystals of ordinary diamonds. The diamonds 
used by the glazier for cutting glass are ordinary 
crystals witli rounded faces, and are known as 
vitrt diamonds. 'The cut, though only to the 
depth of about the ^tli of an inch, is sufficient 
to determine with precision the direction in which 
the glass shall break. 

Carbon , or carbonado , is the name applied to an 
opaque, black, granular, or imperfectly crystallised 
variety of diamond found only in Brazil, where it 
was discovered in 1843. While its density is less 
than that of crystallised diamond, its hardness is 
much greater, and hence it is used in the arts, 
especially for mounting in the steel heads or crowns 
of the rotary diamond drills for rock-l>oring. 

The art of cutting and polishing the diamond is 
said to have been discovered in 1456 by Louis de 
Ber^uem of Bruges. As now practised, the stone 
is first, if necessary, cleaved or split, and then 
* bruted ’ or rubbed into shape. The faces of the 
stone thus ‘cut’ are ground and polished on fiat 
metal discs, fed with diamond dust and oil, and 
revolving with great rapidity by steam -power. 
Amsterdam is the chief home of tins industry, and 
the trade is chiefly in the hands of Jews; but 
diamond cutting and polishing are also now exten- 
sively earned on in London, Antwerp, Ac. The 
common form of the diamond is either the brilliant 
or the rose cut The brilliant resembles two trun- 
cated cones, base to base, the edge of the junction 
being called the girdle , the large plane at the top 




Fig. 1.— Square-cut Brilliant. 

is the table , and the small face at the base the 
culet ; the sides are covered with symmetrical 
facets. Fig. 1 shows a square-cut brilliant, and 
fig. 2 a round-cut brilliant. The rose has a flat 





Fig. 2.— -Round-cut Brilliant. 

base, with sides formed of rows of triangular facets 
rising as a low pyramid or hemisphere ; but .this 
form of diamond is daily becoming less fashionable, 
and is therefore of comparatively little value. It 
is illustrated by fig. 3. 

India was formerly the only country which 
yielded diamonds in quantity, and thence were 
obtained all the great historical stones of anti- 
quity. The chief diamond -producing districts are 
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those ( 1 ) in the Madras presidency, on the Kistna 
and Godavari rivers, commonly though improperly 
termed the Golconda region; (2) in the Central 



Fig. 3.— Rose-cut Diamond. 


Provinces, including the mines of Sumbulpur ; and 
(3) in Bundelkhand, where the Panna mines are 
situated. 

At present the diamond production of India is I 
insignificant. It is notable, however, that in 1881 
a fine diamond, weighing 678 carats, was found 
near Wajra Karur, in the Bellary district, Madras. 
The stone was cut into a brilliant weighing 24g 
carats, and is known as the ‘ Gor-do-Norr.’ 

Brazil was not regarded as a diamond yielding 
country until 1727, when the true nature of certain 
crystals found in the gold washings of the province 
of Minas Geraes was first detected. Diamonds 
occur not only in this province, hut in Bahia, 
Goyaz, Matto Grosso, and Parami. The geological 
conditions under which the mineral occurs nave 


serpentinous breccia, filling pipes or * chimneys,’ 
generally regarded as volcanic ducts, which rise 
from unknown depths and burst through the sur- 
rounding shales. The ‘ blue ground,* or volcanic 
breccia containing fragments of various rocks 
cemented by a serpentinous paste, becomes altered 
by meteoric agents as it approaches the surface, 
and is converted into 4 yellow earth. * At Kimberley 
the neighbouring schists, or ‘ reefs,* are associated 
with sheets of a basaltic rock, which are pierced by 
the pipes. In the year 1887 the production of the 
principal mines was as follows : 

Weight In Carati. Value. 


Kimberley 1,333,832 £1,410,207 

Do Beer's 1,014,048 1,022,878 

Du Toit’s Pan 696,576 987,283 

Bultfontein 602,246 612,962 

8t Augustine 197 250 


3,646,809 £4,033,580 

The great number of lavge stones found in the 
mines of South Africa, as compared with those of 
India and Brazil, is a striking peculiarity. In tl\e 
earliest days of African mining a diamond of about 
83 carats was obtained from a Boer. This stone 
when cut yielded a splendid colourless brilliant of 
46£ carats,' known as the 1 Star of South Africa,’ or 
as the ‘ Dudley,’ since it afterwards became the 
property of the Countess of Dudley. Some of the 


of late years been care- 
fully studied by Pro- 
fessors Derby, Gorceix, 
and Chatrian. The dia- 
monds are found in the 
sands and gravels of 
river-beds, associated 
with alluvial gold, spec- 
ular iron ore, rutile, 
anatase, topaz, and 
tourmaline. In 1853 an 
extraordinary diamond 
was found by a negress 
in the river Bogagem, 
in Minas Geraes. It 
weighed 254J carats, and 
was cut into a brilliant 
of perfect water, weigh- 
ing 125 carats (see fig. 
4, b). This brilliant, 
known as the ‘Star of 
the South,’ was sold to 
the Gaikwar of Baroda 
for £80,000. 

Both the Indian and 
the Brazilian diamond- 
fields have of late years 
been eclipsed by the re- 
markable discoveries of 
South Africa. Although 
it was known in the last 



century that diamonds 

occurred in certain parts of South Africa, the fact 
was forgotten, and when in 1867 they were found 
near Hopetown, the discovery came upon the world 
as a surprise. The principal mines are situated in 
Griqualand West, but diamonds are also worked 
in the Orange River Free State, as at Jagersfontein. 
The stones were first procured from the ‘ river dig- 
gings * in the Vaal and Orange rivers. These sources 
have occasionally yielded large stones ; one found 
in 1872 at Waldeck’s Plant on the Vaal weighed 
288f carats, and yielded a fine pale yellow brilliant, 
known as the ‘ Stewart. ’ 

It was soon found that the diamonds of South 
Africa were not confined to the river gravels, and 
* dry diggings * came to be established in the so- 
called ‘pans.* The principal mines are those of 
Kimberley, De Beer’s, Du Toit’s Pan, and Bultfon- 
tein. At these localities the diamonds occur in a 


African stones are ‘off coloured ’— i.e. of pale 
yellow or brown tints ; but a large gem of singular 
purity was found at Kimberley in 1880. This is the 
famous 4 blue-white ’ diamond of 150 carats, known 
from the name of its possessor as the ‘Porter 
Rhodes.’ See Cape Colony. 

It has long been known that diamonds occur in 
Australia, but hitherto the Australian stones have 
been all of small size, and it is notable that these 
are much more difficult to cut, being harder than 
other diamonds. Although Victoria and South 
Australia have occasionally yielded diamonds, it is 
New South Wales that has been the principal pro- 
ducer. The chief diamond localities have been near 
Mudgee, on the Cudjegong River, and near Bingera, 
on the river Horton. 

Borneo also yields diamonds. The stone known 
as the ‘ Matan ’ is said to have been found in 1787 in 
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the Landak mines, near the west coast of Borneo. 
It is described as being an egg-shaped stone, in- 
dented on one side, and weighing, in its uncut state, 
367 carats. Great doubt, however, exists as to the 
genuineness of this stone, and the Dutch experts 
who examined it a few years ago pronounced it 
to be simply rock-crystal. Among other diamond 
localities may be mentioned the Ural Mountains 
| and several of the United States. The largest 
diamond yet recorded from North America was 
found at Manchester, Chesterfield county, Vir- 
ginia. It weighed 23£ carats, and yielded, when 
cut, a brilliant known as the * Ou-i-nur,’ which 
weighed, however, only 11 J carats. 

A few special diamonds, from their exceptional 
size or from the circumstances of their history, 
deserve notice. Of all the great diamonds, the 
‘ Koh-i-nur * is perhaps the most interesting ( see 
fig. 4, c). While tradition carries it back to 
legendary times, it is known from history that 
the Sultan Ala-ed-din in 1304 acquired this gem 
on the defeat of the Rajah of Malwa, whose family 
had possessed it for many generations. In 1520 it 
passed by conquest to Humaiun, the son of Sultan 
Baber. When Aurungzebe subsequently possessed 
this stone, he used it as one of the eyes of the pea- 
cock adorning his famous peacock throne. On the 
conquest of Mohammed Shah by Nadir Shall in 1739, 
the great diamond was not found among the Delhi 
treasures, but learning that Mohammed carried it 
concealed in his turban, Nadir, on the grand cere- 
mony of reinstating the Mogul emperor on the 
throne at the conclusion of peace, offered to ex- 
change turbans, in token of reconciliation, and by 
this ruse obtained possession of the gem. It was 
when Nadir first saw the diamond on unfolding the 
turban, that he exclaimed, ‘ Koh-i-nur,’ or 1 Moun- 
tain of Light/ the name by which the gem has ever 
since been known. At Nadir s death it passed to 
his unfortunate son, Shah Rokh, by whom it was 
ultimately given to Ahmed Shah, the founder of 
the Durani Afghan empire. By Ahmed it was 
bequeathed to his son, Taimur Shah ; and from his 
descendants it passed, after a series of romantic 
incidents, to Runjit-Singli. On the death of Run- 
jit, in 1839, the diamond was preserved in the trea- 
sury of Lahore, and on the annexation of the 
Punjab by the British in 1849, when the property 
of the state was confiscated to the East India 
Company, it was stipulated that the Koh-i-nur 
should be presented to the Queen of England. It 
was consequently taken in charge by Lord Dal- 
housie, who sent it to England in 1850. After the 
Great Exhibition of 1851*, where it had been ex- 
hibited, it was injudiciously re-cut in London by 
Voorsanger, a skilful workman from Messrs Costers 
factory at Amsterdam. The re-cutting occupied 
38 days of 12 hours each, and the weight of the 
stone was reduced from 186^ to 106^ carats. The 
form is that of a shallow brilliant, too thin to dis- 
play much fire. According to Lady Burton, it is 
believed to bring ill-luck to its possessor. 

Another famous Indian diamond is the ‘Great 
Mogul’ (fig. 4, «), which appears to have been found 
about 1650, in the Kollur mine, on the Kistna. It 
was seen by the French jeweller Tavernier at the 
court of Aurungzebe in 1065, and is described as a 
round white rose-cut stone of 280 carats. Its sub- 
sequent history is unknown, and it is probable that 
at the sacking of Delhi by Nadir Shah in 1739 it 
was stolen ana broken up. Some authorities have 
sought to identify the Great Mogul with the Koh-i- 
nur, and others with the Orloff. 

The ‘Orloff ’ ( fig. 4, c ) is an Indian stone which was 
purchased at Amsterdam in 1776 by Prince Orloff 
for Catharine II. of Russia. The stone at one time 
formed the eye of an idol in a temple in the island 
of Seringham, in Mysore, whence it is said to have 


been stolen by a French soldier. It weighs 193 
carats, and is mounted in the imperial sceptre of 
the Czar. 

The ‘Regent’ is a famous diamond preserved 
among the national jewels in Paris. It was found in 
1701, at the PArteal mines, on the Kistna, by a slave, 
who escaped with it to the coast, where he sold it 
to an English skipper, by whom he was afterwards 
treacherously killed. Thomas Pitt, grandfather of 
the first Earl of Chatham, at that time governor of 
Fort St George, purchased the stone, and had it 
re-cut in London, whence it is often known as the 
* Pitt. ’ Its original weight was 410 carats, but it was 
reduced in cutting to 136J; the result, however, 
was a brilliant of fine water and excellent propor- 
tions. Pitt sold it in 1717, through the financier 
John Law, to the Duke of Orleans, then Regent of 
France during the minority of Louis XV. The 
price paid was £135,000, and its value has since 
been estimated at £480,000 (see fig. 4, d). 

The large ‘ Sancy ’ is an historical diamond, about 
which many contradictory stories have been told. 
It appears that the Sancy was an Indian stone, pur- 
chased about 1570 by M. de Sancy, French ambas- 
sador at Constantinople. It passed temporarily 
into the possession of Henry III. and Henry IV. of 
France, and was eventually sold by Sancy to Queen 
Elizabeth of England. By James II. it was dis- 
posed of to Louis A IV., about 1695, for £25, 000. At 
the beginning of the 19th century it passed to the 
Demid off family in Russia, and by them it was sold 
in 1865 to Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. In 1889 it 
was again in the market, the price asked being 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Of coloured diamonds there are a few possessing 
historical interest. Diamonds occur of all tints, 
and when the colour is well pronounced, they are 
prized as fancy stones. A pale green diamond, 
weighing 484 carats, is preserved in the Green 
Vaults at Dresden. But one of the most superb 
coloured diamonds at present known is the sapphire 
blue brilliant termed the * Hope’ diamond, valued at 
£20,000 to £30,000. This $*em formerly belonged 
to Mr H. T. Hope, and weighs 44# carats. It is 
believed to have been cut from the large blue 
diamond, weighing in the rough 1124 carats, sold 
by Tavernier to Louis XIV., which disappeared 
amid the troubles of 1792. The two most wonder- 
ful coloured diamonds known after the Hope are 
an emerald green diamond of 6 grains, which is 
valued at £1000, and a ruby rea diamond of 5 
grains, valued also at £1000. 

For further information on historical diamonds, see 
The Great Diamonds of the World , by E. W. Streeter 
(1882); and on diamonds generally, consult Precious 
Stones and Gems, by the same author (4th ed. 1884); 
Le Diamante by H. Jacobs and N. Chatrian (Paris, 1884); 
and Le Diamant f by E. Boutan (Paris, 1886). 

Diamond Beetle* See Weevil. 

Diamond Harbour, a port and telegraph 
station on the Hiigli, 38 miles SSW. of Calcutta 
by rail, 41 by river. Formerly, the Company’s 
snips anchored here; now there is not even a 
village at the spot, but a customs establishment 
is maintained, and shipping movements are tele- 
graphed to Calcutta. 

Diamond Necklace, The, a wonderful piece 
of jewelry, made in Paris about the year 1775, 
ana intended for Madame Dubarry, the favourite 
of Louis XV. She, however, was excluded from 
court on the death of Louis (1774), before the neck- 
lace was finished. After being made, this beauti- 
ful ornament, adorned with 500 diamonds, was 
found to be so costly that no one oould pur- 
chase it. It was valued at 1,800,000 livres, equal 
to about £80,000 of modem money. 

The Prince Cardinal de Rohan, a wealthy, vain. 
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and profligate man, persuaded by an adventuress 
named De Lamotte, who waited about court, that 
the queen (Marie Antoinette) regarded him with 
favour, became completely infatuated with the 
idea. One night in August 1784^ the poor dupe 
had the happiness of a moment’s interview in the 
groves around Versailles with the queen in the 
person of a girl who closely resembled her. De 
Lamo'tte had stated to the cardinal that the queen 


a Piedmontese (according to others, of Diana of 
Poitiers), was formally legitimised, and married 
first to a son of the Duke of Parma, next to the 
eldest son of the Constable de Montmorency. She 
enjoyed great influence at court under Henry IV., 
superintended the education of the young prince, 
afterwards Louis XIII., then retired from court, 
and died without issue in 1619. 


Lamotte had stated to the cardinal that the queen D i ant i„, s . See Carnation, Pink. 
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was desirous of obtaining this glorious necklace, 
and that not having sufficient money iust then, 
she would sign an agreement to purchase it if 
the cardinal would become security. The cardinal 
consented. The agreement was approved of and 
signed with the royal signature, as also with that 
of the cardinal, who, on the 1st February 1785, 
carried off the treasure from the maker to Ver- 
sailles, where it had been agreed the queen 
should send for it. In a few days De Lamotte 
and her husband, having disappeared from Paris, 
were busily engaged in selling the separate dia- 
monds in the necklace. The whole transaction 
had been a trick; the messages from the queen, 
oral and written, were without foundation, the 
latter, indeed, being forged by a soi-disant valet, 
who was skilled in imitating handwriting. The 
plot was discovered by means of the maker of 
the diamond necklace, who, not receiving any 
money when the period of the first instalment had 
arrived, went to court, demanding to know if the 
necklace had been delivered to the queen. In a 
few months the cardinal found himself in the 
Bastille, where some of those by whom he had 
been duped had already been lodged. In May 1786 
the trial of the prisoners was brought to a close. 
De Lamotte was branded on each shoulder with 
the letter V ( for volcuse , ‘ thief ’ ), and was sentenced 
to perpetual imprisonment. Her husband, who had 
flea to England, was sentenced in his absence to 
the galleys for life. The cardinal and the girl who 
had personated the queen were dismissed without 
punishment. The queen was falsely supposed by 
the populace of Paris to have had a part in the 
plot, and the odium resulting from it was heaped 
upon her, even at the last, when she sat on the 
tumbril that bore her through a raging and cursing 
mob to the guillotine. See Carlyle’s somewhat 
rhapsodical study, which appeared in two succes- 
sive numbers of Fraser's Magazine ( 1837), reprinted 
in his Essays ; also H. vizetelly’s Story of the 
Diamond Necklace (new ed. 1880). 


Diana, an ancient Italian divinity, identified 
by the Romans with the Greek Artemis. She 
was a goddess of light, and she represented the 
moon, just as Dianus (Janus) did the sun. It 
is said that Servius Tullius was the first to intro- 
duce her worship at Rome, and apparently she 
was first worshipped by patricians only. See 
Artemis. 

Diana (1) of Poitiers, a favourite of Henry 
II. of France, was born in 1499, the eldest daughter 
of Jean de Poitiers. Married at thirteen, she be- 
came a widow at thirty-two, and ere long attached 
the affections of the nineteen years younger dauphin 
strongly to herself. On his accession as Henry II. 
< 1547 ) Diana enjoyed great influence, did much to 
reform the court, and brought its influence to bear 
strongly against the reforming party. She was 
made Duchess of Valentinois in 1548, retired from 
court to her castle ChAteau d’Anet on the king’s 
death in ,1559, and died in 1566. The splendid 
Ch&teau de Chenonceaux (q.v.) was given her 
by the king, but after her death was taken by 
Catharine de* Medici It still contains many 
memorials of its most famous mistress. — (2) 
Diana of France, Duchess of AngoulOme, was 
born in 1538 , natural daughter of Henry II. and 


Dlapa'son (Gr.), a term in music by which the 
ancient Greeks designated the octave. The French 
use the term as equivalent to pitch . Diapason is 
also the English name given to the fundamental 
stops of the Organ (q.v.). 

Diaper, a term applied to certain forms of 
flat or slightly relieved ornament. Any pattern 
formed of a floral, leafy, geometric, or other device, 
repeated over a flat surface, is called diaper or 
diaper work; but according to some authorities 
the device should be free from bounding lines 
forming squares, as a pattern of this nature should 
rather be called checker or checker work . 

In textile fabrics the term appears to have been 
given at one time to silk fabrics with almost any 
kind of repeated pattern upon them. It is an 
older name for figured silk than Damask (q.v.). 
The Byzantine Greeks called a silk with noth 
pattern and ground of one colour diaspron t and the 
| Latins, following the Greeks, named such a fabric 
diasper f which by a slight change became the Eng- 
lish word diaper. Chaucer refers to 4 cloth of gold 
diapred wele’ (see Textile Fabrics , by the Rev. D. 
Rock, D.D.). Any kind of textile fabric, paper, or 
leather, with a more or less enriched geometrical 
pattern is, in a general way, said to be diapered. 
But as regards textiles the term diaper nowadays 
is almost confined to undyed linen with a woven 
diamond pattern, although cotton imitations are 
made. According to the size of this pattern the 
stuff is called bird’s-eye, pheasant’s- eye, fish-eye, 
or Russia diaper. 

In Architecture, diaper- work, or diapering, is a 
kind of decoration applied to plane surfaces, and 
consists of a small repeated pattern either of con- 
ventional flowers, leaves, or other devices, carved 
or painted. The flower, or other object, is gener- 
ally inclosed by lines, 
fillets, or slender mould- 
ings, which constitute 
in themselves a sort of 
geometrical diapering. 

When the pattern is 
carved, it is generally 
sunk ; and when painted, 
it consists of a darker 
shade of the same colour 
as the plane surface, by 
which the effect of shadow Diaper, 

is communicated to it. 

The accompanying illustration, from Bloxam’s 
Gothic Architecture , exhibits a very beautiful 
example of Decorated English diapering. It is 
taken from Canterbury Cathedral. In Professor 
Willis’s book on this building other examples are 
given. 

Diaphoretics* Bee Sudorifics. 

Diaphragm, or Midriff (Gr. diaphragm a, 



* a partition ’ is the name applied in anatomy to 
designate the musculo- tendinous partition which in 
nian and the mammalia generally separates the 
cavity of the thorax from that of the abdomen. Its 
general form is that of a dome directed towards the 
chest, the lower part and sides being muscular, 
while tl)e central or highest portion consists of 
an expanded tendon. The muscular fibres have 
an extensive origin from the circumference of the 
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visceral cavity — viz. posteriorly, a vertebral portion 
arising from the lumbar vertebrae by two pointed pro- 
cesses, or crura , of unequal length, and from two 
fibrous bands, or arched ligaments , on each side 
of the boilies of the vertebrae : laterally, a costal 
portion arising from the cartilaginous and adjoining 
osseous parts of the lower six ribs ; anteriorly, a 

sternal portion 
arising from the 
ensiform cartil- 
age of the ster- 
num, or breast- 
bone. From 
these various 
points the mus- 
cular fibres con- 
verge to the cen- 
tral y trefoil , or 
cordiform ten - 
d o n , w h i c h 
forms the high- 
est part of the 
diapliragm, and 
as its name in- 
dicates, consists 
of three lobes. 
The diaphragm 

{ iresents three 
arge perfora- 
tions or fora- 
m in a; on e, 
quadrilateral , 

f daced in the 
ugliest part of 
the tendinous 
centre for the 
upward passage 
of the inferior 
vena cava ; one, 
oval in form, 
surrounded by 
muscular fibres derived from the crura, for the 
passage of the oesophagus and pneumogas trie 
nerves; the third, situated in front of the verte- 
bra) and bounded by tendinous fibres of the crura, 
transmits the aorta, thoracic duct, and large azygos 
vein. 

The upper surface of the diaphragm is in relation 
to the pleural membranes which inclose the lungs, 
and the pericardium which incloses the heart. The 
latter membrane is intimately connected with the 
central tendon, which thus forms a fixed floor for 
the support of the heart. The lower surface, deeply 
concave in form, is lined by peritoneum, and has in 
apposition with it the stomach and spleen on the 
left side, the convex upper surface of the liver on 
the right side, and the kidneys, supra- renal capsules, 
and duodenum posteriorly. 

When the diaphragm contracts, the arched portion 
becomes flatter, and the cavity of the chest being 
thereby enlarged, air rushes in to fill the vacuum, 
and expands the lungs during the act of inspiration. 
It is thus an inspiratory muscle, and in ordinary 
quiet breathing the central tendon on which the 
heart rests takes no share in this movement. Every 
contraction of the diaphragm must diminish the 
alxlominal space and compress the abdominal 
viscera, and hence it aids in the expulsion of the 
forces and urine. 

Spasmodic action of the diaphragm produces 
hiccough and sobbing. Stoppage of the action 
of the diaphragm, whether from great external 
pressure or from paralysis, is very speedily fatal. 

Diaphragm, a partition with a hole in it, 
employed not only in landscape and portrait Jenses 
for photography, but also in telescopes, micro- 
scopes, and other optical instruments, for the 
purpose of cutting off the superfluous rays of light, 


and producing greater intensity or sharpness of the 
image, as well as to correct aberration. 

Diarbekir, a town of Asiatic Turkey, capital 
of a province of the same name, is situated on 
the right bank of the Tigris, 390 miles NW. of 
Bagdad. The town is surrounded by high strong 
walls, and commanded by a citadel built on a 
high basalt rock, against which the flat-roofed 
houses rise above each other in terraces. The 
population has dwindled to 40,000, mostly Kurds 
and Armenians. The city is the residence of a 
pasha, and the seat of a Greek bishop, as also 
usually of the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch. It 
has 27 mosques and 12 churches, and numerous 
bazaars, fountains, baths, and caravanserais, 
although the last are now falling into decay. 
Indeed, only in the centre of the town are any of 
the buildings handsome ; elsewhere ruins meet one 
at every step. Stagnant pools, weeds, and filth 
combine to produce fevers. Diarbekir had formerly 
extensive manufactures of silk and cotton goods, 
and an active commerce with Aleppo and Bagdad ; 
and it still has considerable trade in raw products. 
The roads to the coast are equally bad and insecure, 
and the traffic with Bagdad is mostly by raft. The 
principal exports are wool, mohair, sheep and 
goats, copper ore, butter, gall-nuts, goat and kid 
skins, and furs; the imports include cotton and 
woollen goods, indigo, coffee, sugar, buffalo-hides, 
petroleum, and soap. Diarliekir occupies the site 
of the ancient Amida % which was fortified by the 
Emperor Constantine. It was captured by the 
Persians in 359, and retaken by Justinian ; but in 
502 the Persians once more became masters, and 
put 80,000 of the inhabitants to the sword. In 640 
it fell into the hands of the Arabs of the Bekr tribe, 
whose name became identified with the district ; 
but the Turkish official title is still Kara Amid 
(‘Black Amid,’ from the colour of its basaltic 
walls). After many vicissitudes, the town passed 
into the hands of Sultan Selim in 1515. 

Diarrhce'a (Gr. dia, ‘through,’ and rheOy ‘I 
flow’’) is the name applied to an increase in the dis- 
ci larges from the bowels, which are usually unduly 
liquid, sometimes overcharged with bile, and some- 
times the contrary, and is, properly speaking, a 
symptom rather than a disease. Thus it often 
occurs in the course of diseases of the liver and 
spleen, of some forms of heart-disease, of many 
fevers and other acute diseases, and is a common 
complication of the advanced stage of Consumption 
(q.v.). Frequently, however, it is the most pro- 
minent, perhaps the only symptom of ill-health ; 
and it may then take rank as a disease, or rather 
as the generic name of a group of diseases. In this 
aspect the subject will be discussed here. 

Diarrhoea is either simple, bilious, or choleraic ; 
the last form has already been discussed (see 
Cholera ). The ancients applied the name lientery 
to a diarrhoea in which the dejections consisted of 
matters not digested, or very partially so; this 
form is, however, very unusual, at all events in 
Britain. Dysentery (q.v.) is also a form of 
diarrhoeal disease ; as is the form of Fever (q.v.) 
called gastric, typhoid, or enteric fever. Simple 
and bilious diarrhoea probably often differ only 
in degree; they are both distinguished from the 
advanced stages of cholera and dysentery by the 
presence of abundance of biliary colouring matter 
in the stools, and by the absence of the distinctive 
features of the other two diseases as described 
elsewhere. Diarrhoea is almost always accompanied 
at first by pain in the abdomen, sometimes severe 
or even agonising in character. According to its 
cause and treatment, it may pass off in a few hours, 
or may persist for a few weeks or mohtlis ; or it 
may even prove fatal. 



The lower part of the Thorax, opened 
to show the upper side of the Dia- 
phragm from before : 

a, sixth dorsal vertebra ; b, fourth lumbar 
vertebra; c, ensiform cartilage; dd', 
aorta; e, oesophagus; /, opening for 
inferior vena cava. 1, 2, 3, trofoil ten- 
don ; 4, 6 , central portions of diaphragm ; 
6, right, and 7, left crus of diaphragm. 
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Diarrhoea has many varieties and many causes ; 
but the whole tribe of more or less epidemic 
diarrhoeal diseases present certain relations in 
common, which have been studied of late years to 
a considerable extent from the •preventive or 
sanitary point of view. Thus it is observed of all 
of these diseases, without exception, that they are 
more apt to prevail during summer and autumn 
than during the earlier seasons of the year ; and it 
is also well established that their prevalence is to a 

g reat extent dependent on the intensity of the solar 
eat, so that a temperature alwive 60 ° F. seems to 
be almost essential, under ordinary circumstances, 
to their epidemic diffusion. Moreover, it has been 
shown that the decomposition of organic matters 
in the neighbourhood of human dwellings, and the 
introduction of the products of decomposition into 
the food, drink, or air used by the healthy, has 
been a direct exciting cause of diarrhoea in a great 
number of instances where the disease has been 
locally epidemic; from which it is inferred that 
the real source of diarrhmal diseases is usually to 
be found in a morbid poison closely associated with 
the process of putrefaction, although not, perhaps, 
necessarily generated during that process. It has 
been noticed that cold and wet seasons are the least 
favourable to the production of diarrhoea, which is 
explained on the theory above alluded to by the 
rapid removal in such seasons of all organic debris ; 
and there is little doubt that this explanation is 
correct, as the converse is equally tme, the com- 
bination of heat with long-continued drought being 
almost sure to waken into life the epidemic sfeeds of 
diarrhoea. Again it is noticed that where drainage 
is imperfect and drinking water impure, diarrhoeal 
diseases are specially apt to occur (see Cholera) ; 
the class of the population most apt to be affected 
being those who occupy low levels, or who are 
otherwise exposed to the influence of this aqueous 
or gaseous poison. Infants are especially apt to 
suffer from diarrhoea, and a large number of the 
infantile deaths in many English towns are caused 
either directly by this disease, or by the abuse of 
stimulants and narcotics for its cure. 

Besides these epidemic diarrhoeas, isolated cases 
of simpler and more obvious origin are very 
frequent. In some persons diarrhoea is the usual 
result of catching cold— i.e. they suffer from catarrh 
of the digestive, instead of, as is most usual, the 
respiratory organs. But far more frequently 
diarrhoea results from unwholesome or indigestible 
food or drink, or from excessive indulgence even in 
what would otherwise not be hurtful. In all such 
cases the diarrhoea is to be regarded as beneficial ; 
in fact it is the natural effort of the intestines 
to rid themselves of their objectionable contents, 
and should be encouraged rather than arrested. 
Diarrhoea occurring as an incident in prolonged 
constipation is to be explained in the same way, 
as due to irritation of the intestines by, their 
hardened contents. 

Acute diarrhoea should almost always be treated 
first by an aperient, as the unaided action of the 
intestines is often insufficient to expel irritating 
material. A full teaspoonful of Gregory’s powder, 
or a tablespoonful of castor-oil with ten or fifteen 
drops of laudanum are especially useful. The food 
taken should be small in amount, and as easily 
digestible as possible. Milk, arrowroot, &c., beef- 
tea, toast, plain biscuits, are among the most suit- 
able articles of diet. Pain may be alleviated by poul- 
tices or fomentations sprinkled with laudanum. A 
small dose of brandy often checks both the pain and 
the diarrhoea. Should the disease not yield to these 
measures, opium, carminatives, and astringents 
should be administered. In some oases, especially 
of febrile diarrhoea, an emetic of ipecacuanha at the 
very beginning will sometimes remove the disease 


with remarkable rapidity; and in most forms of 
diarrhoea it may be alleged that tjus medicine (in 
doses of from one to five or even ten grains) is well 
borne. Sometimes it is combined with opium in 
the form of Dover’s powder. In chronic diarrhoea 
(not the consequence of serious organic disease) 
careful regulation of the diet is of prime import- 
ance, and is generally accompanied by the adminis- 
tration of astringents. But such cases are often 
very intractable, and no rules can be laid down 
that would apply to all. In a very large class of 
cases, especially of infantile diarrhoea, depending 
upon a too acia state of the secretions, the leading 
remedy is chalk, either in powder or in the very 
serviceable form of the mistura cretiv (mixture of 
chalk) of the pharmacopoeias, from one to three 
dessert-spoonfuls of which may be given after every 
disturbance of the bowels. Lime-water, mixed 
with milk in the proportion of one to four or five, 
is easily given to very young children, and serves 
nearly the same purpose. 

The astringents useful in diarrhoea are very 
various. Those of vegetable origin are usually first 
employed, alone or in combination. The most 
important are galls, oak-bark, kino, catechu, log- 
wood. The mineral astringents are chiefly salts of 
the heavier metals, iron, bismuth, copper, lead, &c. ; 
but also chalk and lime, and alum. Opium, one 
of the most powerful remedies, owes its usefulness 
to other than astringent properties, and is very 
frequently given in combination with astringents 
— e.g. in chalk and opium powder, compound kino 
powder, lead and opium pills. In many states of 
the system in which diarrhoea occurs, however, it is 

S ' erous. It must never be given to young 

ren, or in large doses to any one, without 
medical advice. In some forms of diarrhoea, 
especially in children, antiseptics are very useful 
—e.g. carbolic acid, creasote ; and it is probably 
to its antiseptic properties that corrosive sub- 
limate ( bichloride of mercury ) owes its value when 
administered in minute doses. 

Diary (Lat. diarium , ‘a daily allowance for 
soldiers/ ‘ diary,’ from dies, ‘ a day ’) means simply 
a daily record of events or observations made by an 
individual. In it the man of letters inscribes the 
daily results of his reading or his meditations ; to 
the mercantile man it serves the purpose of an order 
or memorandum book ; while the physician finds it 
indispensable as a register of engagements. Diaries 
in many forms and sizes are issued every year, 
containing also so much miscellaneous information 
that in one book we have at once a diary and an 
almanac. The Ephemeris of the ancients was 
originally a military record or journal, a day-book 
or account-book, also a collection of tables show- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, but passed 
into literature to mean a collection of records of 
what has happened on the same day in various 
years, or a mere general name foj' any form of 
periodical books or magazines. 

Diaries have often furnished the historian with 
invaluable material, supplying the absence of public 
records, and furnishing minute and intimate details 
of manners and of motives that do far more to help 
us to understand the past than more formal records. 
Such documents as Robert Baillie’s Journals , the 
Diaries of Pepys and Evelyn, and the Journals of 
Greville are among the most valuable sources of 
real history. Bacon says ‘in sea-voyages, where 
there is nothing to be seen bitf sky and sea, men 
make diaries ; but in land-travel, wherein so much 
is to be observed, they omit it,’ but unhappily this 
no longer holds of modem travellers. 

Diastase is a peculiar ferment developed during 
the germination of all seeds. An impure solution 
of diastase may be procured by adding one part of 
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hot water to two parts of ground malt (see Beer), 
or freshly geminated barley, and, after standing 
for a short time, straining through a cloth. The 
proportion of diastase in malt is not more than 
1 part in 500 parts, and yet it performs important 
functions. Tlius diastase has a powerful action 
upon starch, and at a temperature of 150° F. one 
part is considered powerful enough to change 2000 
parts of starch into dextrine, and then into maltose, 
a variety of sugar. When obtained separately, 
diastase "is a white tasteless substance, soluble in 
water and in weak alcohol, and having no action 
on gum or sugar. A similar principle is found in 
the saliva of animals, the action of which on starch 
is identical with that of diastase. When bread is 
masticated, the saliva is rapidly secreted, and the 
animal diastase converts the starch into sugar. See 
Germination, Cookery, Digestion. 

Diathermancy. See Heat. 

Dla' thesis (Or. din, ‘through,’ and tithcmi, 

‘ I place or arrange’), a Greek word signifying a 
disposition or arrangement, and applied oy the old 
medical authors to the predisposition or constitu- 
tion of the body which renders it prone to certain 
diseased states. By recent writers the term is 
applied to the general constitutional tendency of 
an individual, to indicate not merely the class of 
diseases to which he is most likely, to be liable, 
but also in many cases the manner in which his 
normal functions, both bodily and mental, are 
carried on ; and is thus opposed to Cachexia (q.v.), 
an unhealthy condition associated with actual 
disease. Though the study of diathesis apart 
from existing disease is very apt to lead to over- 
refinement and the pursuit of intangible abstrac- 
tions, yet a proper appreciation of a person’s con- 
stitutional proclivities or diathesis often enables a 
medical man to advise him how to regulate his 
life and habits to the best advantage — what to do 
and what to avoid— and may furnish important 
guidance as to his treatment in disease. The 
diatheses most usually recognised are the sanguine, 
the nervous or neurotic, the bilious, the lymphatic, 
the strumous, and the luernorrhagic. Numerous 
mixed varieties are also described by some writers. 

Diatoms ( Diatomacem ) are a group of alg;e 
which, on account of their microscopic interest 
and geological importance, have acquired an un- 
usual share of scientific and even popular atten- 
tion. They were discovered by Leeuwenhoek in 
1702, and their movements by 6. F. Muller eighty 
years later ; their thorough investigation, however, 
has only become possible with the development of 
the compound microscope. 

The reader who wishes to view the diatoms 
other than as mere microscopic marvels must 
begin with a clear grasp of the structure and 
mode of life of the filamentous conjugate algoe, 
such as Spirogyra , and next observe that of those 
higher members of the group which we know as 
Desrnids (see Alg^e, De6mids). These simpler 
forms understood, let him next imagine a desmid 
(in which the characteristic division of the uni- 
cellular body into halves is distinctly but not too 
deeply marked) to become somewhat unequally 
developed ; next let these be pressed together so 
that tne larger half slides a little way over the 
smaller, much like the lid of a canister or the 
halves of a pill-box. Let the two halves or shells 
of the cell-wall now become strongly siliciffed, 
the cellulose only* remaining unaltered and flex- 
ible round the narrow ‘girdle band’ connecting 
them ; next let variation arise in the general shape 
so that the original l>ox -shape becomes elliptical 
or wavy, squared, or more often pointed, or even 
unsymmetncally curved ; finally, let the siliceous 
shells become covered with the most delicate 


striations and markings, and these characteristi- 
cally varied, not only from group to group, but 
from species to species. A gelatinous envelope 
may also be developed, or this may be secreted at 
one pole only,#forming a stalk. 

The living protoplasm shows less variation than 
might perhaps have been expected ; it lines the 
siliceous shell, leaving a large central sap-cavity, 
often traversed by protoplasmic filaments. Very 
commonly, however, this is divided by a large 
central mass of protoplasm usually containing the 
nucleus, while similar accumulations may be formed 



Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 

PLnnukiria virtdis : 1. a, Optical Bpction through the unequal 
valves; h { side of one valve, showing markings and longi- 
tudinal slit. 

2. Diagrammatic transverse section ; jrp, protoplasm contain- 
ing endochroine-nlates, ep; g t girdle band. Valves left un- 
shaded, the left showing depressions due to markings. 


at the ends. The colouring matter may occur in 
minute granules* or be collected into one or two 
large ‘ eridochrome-plates ; ’ it consists of chloro- 
phyll, masked by a closely allied yellow pigment 
(phycoxantfo'n). Starch is absent; oil is fre- 
quently present, either in minute vacuoles or 
collected into a single large drop. 

The mechanism of tne peculiar creeping or 
rather gliding movements has long baffled investi- 
gators ; these, however, are not due to diffusion 
currents as some have maintained, nor to the 
agency of any ordinary cilia or pseudopodia, but 
seem to be effected by means of a locomotor band 
of protoplasm which is said to be protruded 
through a longitudinal slit in the surface of the 
siliceous shells (see fig. 1). 

The mode of multiplication is primarily by 
division, and is effected on the same principle as 
in Desrnids (q.v.). Thus the two halves of the 
diatom are not only of unequal ages, but since the 
new half is always formed within the previous 
one, a continuous diminution of size takes place. 
At a certain limit, however, division stops, and 
rejuvenescence may occur, with formation of a 
resting spore; more frequently, however, this is 
preceded by conjugation as in desrnids, though 
sometimes complete union may not take place. 
The resultant ‘ auxospore ’ has a continuous cellu- 
lose coat, but develops within it, by rejuvenes- 
cence, a two-shelled diatom of the largest size, 
which issues to divide in turn. 

Of the 2000 species, 400 are fresh- water, ^ the 
remainder marine. Their distribution is ubiqui- 
tous, and the genera and even species seem little 
dependent upon temperature or climate, many 
being apparently cosmopolite, and some having 
been described as occurring in glacier water, yet 
also in hot springs. Their minute size and resist- 
ance to drying favour their distribution in the 
form of dust ; hence the calcination of the dust 
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which falls upon ships in mid-ocean has been 
shown to yield an appreciable diatom residue. 
Every soil which is overflowed teems with them, 
notably, therefore, that of Egypt; harbour mud 
often contains one-fourth to one-half its volume 
of diatom shells, while in many parts of the world 
there occur strata of purely diatomaceous origin, 
which are frequently of vast area and considerable 
thickness. These are in all states of preservation 
and hardness, from the loose Bergmehl of Siberia 
and Lapland (which still contains so much un- 
decomposed organic matter as to be mixed with 
flour in times of scarcity) to building stone, and 
even the extremely hard polishing slates of Tripoli. 
Diatomaceous deposits were found in Skye in 1886. 
The diatomite may be used for making dynamite, 
siliceous glazed paints, steam-pipe casings, &c. 
Diatoms live in enormous abundance at the surface 
of the sea in cold, temperate, and arctic latitudes, 
and the mud of the sea- bottom is hence very 
largely composed of the shells of dead diatoms, 
•which are falling from the surface in a gentle but 
unceasing rain. See the Micrographic Dictionary , 
and general manuals ; also social monographs— 
e.g. Castracane’s Diatoniaccce [Challenger Report, 
1885). 

Diatonic, a term used in the science of music, 
originally from the Greek, meaning ‘by tones,’ or 
‘from tone to tone.’ The diatonic species of the 
ancient Greeks — as distinguished from their chro- 
matic and enharmonic species — formed the foun- 
dation of their whole system of music, and was 
arranged in tetrachords (embryo scales) composed 
of one semitone and two whole tones. In modern 
music, the term is applied to (1) the natural or 
normal scale, major or minor, which proceeds 
mainly by whole tones; (2) the different species 
of intervals (usually reckoned as fourteen in 
number) occurring between the various notes of 
that scale; and (3) music written wholly or for 
the most part in that scale. 

Diaz, or Dias, Bartolomeu, a Portuguese 
navigator of noble birth who flourished during 
the latter half of the 15th century. His residence 
at the court of King John II. brought him into 
contact with many scientific men, among others 
the German cosmographer Behaim (q.v.). Diaz 
took a great interest in geographical discovery, 
and in August 1486 the king gave him the com- 
mand of two vessels with a view to following up 
the discoveries already made by Portuguese ad- 
venturers on the west coast of Africa. Diaz soon 
reached the limit which had been attained in 
South Atlantic navigation, and first touched land 
in 26® S. lat. Driven by a violent storm, he sailed 
round the southern extremity of Africa (see Cape 
OF Good Hope ) without immediately realising the 
fact, and discovered Algoa Bay. The discontent of 
his crew compelled him sorrowfully to return ; and 
arriving in Lisbon, December 1487, he was at first 

g reeted with enthusiasm, but soon saw Vasco da 
ama preferred before him, and was compelled to 
act under the latter in the grand expedition of 
1497. Vasco da Gama even sent him back to 
Portugal after they had reached the Cape Verd 
Isles. Three years after, he joined the expedition 
of Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, but was lost in 
a storm, 29th May 1500. 

Diaz, Porfirio, President of Mexico. See 
Mexico. 

Diaz de la Pena, Narcisso Virgilio, 
painter, was Ixnrn at Bordeaux in i807, of Spanish 
parentage, and, left an orphan at the age of ten, 
was educated by a Protestant clergyman at Belle- 
vue, where a snakebite occasioned the amputa- 
tion of a leg. At the age of fifteen he was 
apprenticed to a porcelain-painter, but he was 


ambitious of working in oils, and about 1831 
began to exhibit in the Salon. Abandoning his 
unsuccessful efforts in the direpridn of history and 
genre, ho in time won fame by his landscapes, 
which lie peopled with nymphs, loves, and satyrs. 
These figures are badly drawn, but as a colourist 
Diaz ranks highly among the painters of the 
Romantic school in France, and to colour he was 
content frankly to sacrifice form. He was also 
an exquisite painter of flower-pieces. He died at 
Mentone, 18th November 1876. 

Diaz del Castillo, Bernal, the historian of 
the conquest of Mexico, was born about the end 
of the 16th century, and was one of the handful of 
heroes who accompanied Cortes to Mexico in 1519. 
He fought through the whole struggle, and after- 
wards accompanied the heroic young Sandoval on 
his expedition northwards, and Cortes himself in 
his expedition to Honduras to punish the defection 
of his trusted lieutenant, Christoval de Olid. He 
died in Mexico al>out 1560. His Historia verda- 
dera dc la conquista de la Nueva E span a (3 vols. 
Madrid, 1632) is invaluable to the historian as a 
sincere narration by an eye-witness and sharer in 
the events narrated. With all the ignorance and 
superstition of its age, it reveals great powers of 
observation aud of vivid and vigorous description ; 
while the rare romantic interest of the story itself, 
the heroism of Cortes and his companions, ' and 
their wonderful deeds and often tragic deaths, 
make the book a real epic. 

Dibdin, Charles, musician and poet, was 
bom at Southampton in 1745. He early attracted 
notice by his singing, and, still a boy, made his 
literary d6but in Loudon, by writing and compos- 
ing an opera called The Shepherd's Artifice , produced 
at Covent Garden Theatre in 1762. He subsequently 
lived an unsettled life as an actor and composer 
of stage-music. In 1788 he commenced giving a 
series of musical entertainments in the city, which 
acquired a great celebrity ; the first of these was 
entitled The Whim of the Moment. After several 
vicissitudes he withdrew from public life in 1805, 
the government in 1803 having granted him, in con- 
sideration of his literary merits, a pension of £200. 
The pension was afterwards withdrawn by the 
Grenville government in 1807, which occasioned 
Dibdin to return to public life with unfortunate 
financial results. He died 25th July 1814. Dilxiin 
was an admirable writer of sea-songs, of which he 
composed nearly a hundred. Neptune, aud not 
Apollo, seems to have inspired him. Though his 
work nowhere reaches the Iiigher regions of poetry, 
and even his seamanship has been impugned, yet it 
is hardly too much to say that he is our first writer 
of sea-songs, one or two of which have even been 
taken to the heart by the mariners of England. 
His verses smack of the briny deep, and reflect 
with astonishing felicity the easy, childlike virtues 
and the fearless courage of the conventional British 
tar. It is known that they helped to man the 
navy during the great struggle with France, and 
as he himself says in his autobiography, ‘they 
have l»een quoted in mutinies to the restora- 
tion of order and discipline.* Among Dilxlin’s 
happiest pieces are Poor Jack and Tom Bowling, 
or Poor Tom as it was originally called. See his 
Professional Life (4 vols. 1803), and for his songs 
the inaccurate edition by G. H. Davidson, with 
Life by George Hogarth . ( 1842 ). Dibdin wrote 
nearly seventy dramatic pieces. — Two of his sons, 
Charles Dibdin (1768-1833) and Thomas John 
Dibdin (1771- 1841 ) wrote songs and dramas. See 
The Dibdins, by E. R. Dilxiin (1888). 

Dibdin* Thomas Frognall, the bibliographer, 
was nephew of Charles Dibdin, the writer of sea- 
songs, and was bom at Calcutta in 1776. He lost 
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both parents when hardly four years of age, his 
fathers death at sea having given Charles Dibdin 
the subject for* his famous song, Tom Bowling. 
He was brought up by a maternal uncle, studied 
at St John’s College, Oxford, tried law, but took 
orders in 1804. He proceeded D.D. in 1825. Of his 
preferments the chief were the vicarage of Exning 
near Newmarket, and the rectory of St Mary’s, 
Bryans ton Square, London. He died 1 8th November 
1847. His first contribution to bibliography was 
an Introduction to the Greek and Roman Classics 
(1802), which was followed by an unfinished new 
edition of Ames and Herbert’s Typographical Anti - 
entities (4vols. 1810-19); Bibliomania ( 1809) ; The 
Bibliographical Decameron (1817); Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana (1814-15); Bibliographical , Antigua - 
nan, and Picturesque Tour in France and Germany 
(1821); The Library Companion (1824); Biblio- 
phobia (1832); Reminiscences of a Literary Life 
(1836); and Bibliographical , Antiquarian , and 
Picturesque Tour in the Northern Counties of Eng- 
land and Scotland (1838). All Dibdin’s books are 
valuable and interesting, but whimsical and flip- 
pant in style, and unhappily abounding in errors. 
Dr Dibdin was one of the founders of the ‘Rox- 
burglie Club’ (1812). 

Dibranchiata* See Cephalopoda. 

Dice (plural of die), small cubes of ivory marked 
on their sides with black dots, from one to six. 
The points on the opposite sides of the dice should 
always sum seven — i.e. ace should be opposite to 
six ( pronounced size ) ; deuce to cinque ( pronounced 
sanke ) ; and trey to quatre (pronounced kater). 
Two dice are called a pair. 

By 13 Geo. II. chap. 19, ‘all games invented or 
to be invented with one or more die or dice ’ were 
prohibited, except backgammon and games played 
on a backgammon board. Hence hazard is illegal, 
and also raffles with dice, the latter being also 
forbidden as lotteries even if dice are not used. 
By 9 Geo. IV. chap. 18 (1828), a duty of twenty 
shillings was imposed on every pair of dice ; in 
1862 the duty was abolished. 

The invention of dice is attributed to Palamedes 
(circa 1244 H.C.). But the use of cubes with num- 
bered sides for gambling purposes is probably much 
earlier. 

DiCCIfttra* a genus of Fumariacere, of which 
one species, the * Chinese lantern plant,’ D. specta- 
bilis (described by Linnams in 1753, but only intro- 
duced from Asiatic into British flower-gardens in 



1846), has become a universal favourite on account 
of its long racemes of drooping, delicate, rosy -pink 
flowers. In America it is commonly known as 
4 Bleeding Heart.’ It is a herbaceous perennial of 


easy propagation. There are several other North 
American species, one of which, D . formosa , is a 
favourite and very showy garden-plant. Owing, 
in the first instance, to a misprint, Dicentra has 
been as frequently called Dielytra , the original 
mistake having become consecrated by habit. 

Dichlamy 'deoilSt a term in botany applied by 
De Candolle to distinguish those dicotyledonous 1 
flowers possessed of both calyx and corolla from his 
Monochlamydece , in which not more than one floral 
envelope is present. 

Dichogamy* See Flowers (Fertilisation 

OF). 

Dicho'tOIllOllS (Gr., ‘divided into two equal 

S arts’), a term formerly vaguely used in botanical 
escription to designate any appearance of branching 
by forking. Thus the stems of some phanerogams 
— e.g. mistletoe, doum palm, and many inflorescences 
— e.g. Cary ophy llem, Begonias — appear forked, 
while an ordinary fern-frond has no such appear- 
ance. The progress of morphological research has, 
however, shown that true dichotomy — i.e. com- 
plete division of the growing point into two lateral 
apices, is really as characteristic of the development 
of the fern -frond as of such obviously dichotomous 
vegetation as that of Selaginella ; while conversely 
the appearance of forking in phanerogams comes 
about simply by the suppression of the growing 
point, and the development of two new axes from 
opposite lateral buds. Outside the cryptogams, 
indeed, no case of true dichotomy has Ibeen de- 
scribed, with the doubtful exception of the roots of 
cycads. See Cryptogams, Ferns, Inflorescence, 
Cycads, &c. 

Dl'chroism (Gr. dis, ‘twice,’ chroma , ‘a 
colour ’ ) is a term chiefly used in Crystallography 
to designate the property which many doubly - 
refracting crystals possess of exhibiting different 
colours when viewed in different directions. t It, or 
the allied term Dichromatism , has also been applied 
to those fluids which appear of different colours 
when viewed by reflected and refracted light ; when 
seen in thick or thin layers, «Src. For example, 
venous blood, or any blood impregnated with car- 
bonic acid, hydrogen, or nitrogen, appears, when 
seen in moderately thin layers, to be of a purple 
colour ; while in extremely thin layers it appears 
green.— For Dichroitc, see Cordierite. 

Dick, James, a West Indian and London mer- 
chant, who was born at Forres, Morayshire, in 
November 1743, died 24th May 1828, and left over 
£113,000 to promote higher learning among the 
parish schoolmasters of Elgin, Banff, and Aber- 
deen shires. Examinations were instituted, and 
those schoolmasters who showed a satisfactory 
knowledge were awarded from the bequest a sum 
of money and an annual stipend as long as they 
continued to hold office and remained efficient. In 
1888 the annual value of the bequest was about 
£4200, and the average payment to each teacher 
was £31. The influence of the Dick Bequest has 
been most beneficial in helping to maintain a high 
standard of education among the masters of country 
schools. Considerable changes in its administration 
were recommended by the Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Commission in 1887. 

Dick 9 Robert, a self-taught Scotch geologist I 
and botanist (1811-66), was a native of Tullibody 
in Clackmannanshire, and from 1830 a baker in 
Thurso. His life was written by Dr Smiles (1878). 

Dick, Thomas, a popular religious and scientific 
writer, was bom 24th November 1774, near Dundee. 

At a very early age he became devoted to the study 
of astronomy, and at twenty went to the university 
of Edinburgh with a view to the ministry in the 
Secession Church. Licensed in 1801, he preached 
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some time; next kept school for ten years at 
Methven, and for ten years more at Perth. Mean- 
time he laboured laudably to promote popular 
education by * Literary and Philosophical Societies ’ 
corresponding closely to the Mechanics’ Institutes 
of later days. His first book wa£ The Christum 
Philosopher ( 1823), which quickly became popular. 
Its success led Dick to 'devote himself to astronomy 
and literary work in a cottage near Brough ty- Ferry, 
where he set up an observatory. His many books 
brought him great popularity both in England and 
America, but Very little pecuniary return. In 1847 
he received a crown pension of £50, supplemented 
by a local subscription. He died at Broughty- 
Ferry, 29tli July 1857. His degree of LL.D. was 
given him by Union College, New York. Other 
works were Celestial \ Scenery ( 1837 ), The Sidereal 
Heavens (1840), and The Practical Astronomer 
(1845). 

Dickens, Charles, was born at Landport, 
now a great town, but then a little suburb of 
Portsmouth or Portsea, lying half a mile outside of 
the town walls. The date of his birth was Friday, 
February 7, 1812. His father was John Dickens, 
a clerk in the navy pay-office, and at that time 
attached to Portsmouth dockyard. The familiarity 
which the novelist shows with seaports and sailors 
is not, however, due to his birthplace, because his 
father, in the year 1814, was recalled to London, 
and in 1816 went to Chatham. They still show the 
room in the dockyard where the elder Dickens 
worked, and where his son often came to visit him. 
The family lived in Ordnance Place, Chatham, and 
the boy was sent to a school kept in Gibraltar 
Place. New Road, by one William Giles. As a 
child lie is said to have been a great reader, and very 
early began to attempt original writing. In 1821, 
Charles being then nine years of age, the family 
fell into trouble; reforms in the Admiralty deprived 
the father of his post and the greater part of his 
income. They had to leave Chatham and removed 
to London, wnere a mean house in a shabby street 
of Camden Town received them. But not for long. 
The unfortunate father was presently arrested for 
debt and consigned to the Marshalsea, and Charles, 
then only ten years of age, and small for his age, 
was placed in a blacking-factory at Hungerford 
Market, where all he could do was to put the 
labels on the blacking- bottles, with half a dozen 
rough and rude boys. The degradation and 
misery of this occupation sunk deep into the 
boy’s soul. He could never bear to speak of this 
time; it was never mentioned in Ins presence. 
Not only were his days passed in this wretched 
work, but the child was left entirely to himself 
at night, when he made his way home from 
Hungerford Market to Camden Town, a distance of 
four miles, to his lonely bedroom. On Sundays he 
visited his father in the prison. Of course such a 
neglected way of living could not continue. They 
presently found a lodging for him in Lant Street, 
close to the Marshalsea, where at least he was near 
his parents, and his father shortly afterwards re- 
covering his liberty, they all went oack to Camden 
Town, and the boy was sent to school again. It 
was to a private school in the Hampstead Road, 
where he remained for three or four years of quiet 
work. It must have been then, one suspects, rather 
than at Chatham, that he became so great a devourer 
of books. But he was never a scholar in any sense, 
and the books that he read were novels ana plays. 
That the family fortunes were still low is proved by 
the fact that when he was taken from school no 
better place could be found for him than a stool at 
the desk of a solicitor. Meantime his father had 
obtained a post as reporter for the Morning Herald , 
and Charles, feeling small love for the hopeless 
drudgery of a lawyers office, resolved also to attempt 


the profession of journalist He taught himself 
shorthand with the resolution— even the rage— 
which he always threw into everything he under- 
took ; and he frequented the British Museum daily 
in order to supplement some of the shortcomings of 
his reading, in his seventeenth year lie became a 
reporter at Doctors’ Commons. At this period all 
his ambitions were for the stage. He would be an 
actor. All his life, indeed, he loved acting and the 
theatre above all things. As an actor one feels 
certain that he would have succeeded. He would 
have made an excellent comedian. Fortunately, he 
was saved for better work. 

It was not until he was two-and-twenty that he 
succeeded in getting permanent employment on 
the staff of a London paper as a reporter. In this 
capacity he was sent about the country to do work 
which is now mainly supplied by local reporters. 
It must be remembered that there were as yet no 
railways. He had to travel by stagecoach, by post, 
by any means that offered. 1 1 have been upset,’ lie 
said years afterwards, speaking of this tune, ‘in 
almost every description of vehicle used in this 
country.’ 

About this time he began the real work of liis 
life. In December 1833 the Monthly Magazine 
published his first original paper, called 1 A Dinner 
at Poplar Walk.’ Other papers followed, but pro- 
duced nothing for the contributor except the 
gratification of seeing them in print, because the 
magazine could not afford to pay for anything. 
However, they did the writer the best service 
possible, in enabling him to prove his power, and 
lie presently made an arrangement with the editor 
of the Evening Chronicle to contribute papers and 
sketches regularly, continuing to act as reporter 
for the Morning Chronicle , and getting his salary 
increased from five guineas to seven guineas a 
week. To be making an income of nearly four 
hundred pounds a year at the age of two or three 
and twenty, would be considered fortunate in 
any line of life. Sixty years ago such an income 
re i ) resen ted a much more solid success than would 
now be the case. The sketches were collected and 
published in the beginning of the year 1836, the 
author receiving a hundred and fifty pounds for the j 
copyright. He afterwards bought it back for eleven 
times that amount. In the last week of March in 
the same year appeared the first number of the 
Pickwick Papers; three days afterwards Dickens 
married the daughter of his friend George Hogarth, 
editor of the Evening Chronicle; and his early 
struggles were finished. 

No article, however short, treating of Charles 
Dickens, can avoid entering into the details of his 
early history with a fullness which would be out of 
all proportion to what follows, but for the remark- 
able fact that the events of his childhood and his 
youth impressed his imagination and influenced 
the whole of his literary career so profoundly, that 
to the very end of his life there is not a single work 
in which some of the characters, some of the places, 
are not derived from his early recollections. Many 
other writers there are who have passed their 
childish days among the jp etites gens , but none who 
have so remembered tlieir ways, their speech, and 
their modes of thought. The Marshalsea prison of 
Little Dorrit is the place where for two years he 
went in and out. The Queen’s Bench and its 
Rules were close to the Marshalsea ; Bob Sawyer’s 
lodgings in Lant Street were his own; David 
Copperfield, the friendless lad in the dingy ware- 
house, was himself ; the cathedral oi Edwin 
Drood was that in whose shadow he had lived ; 
Mrs Pipchin is his old landlady of Camden Town ; 
the most delightful features in Mr Micawber are 
borrowed from his own father; the experiences 
of Doctors’ Commons, the solicitors’ clerks, the 
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life in chambers, are all his own ; while of in- He was the prophet of the middle class, and the 
dividual characters the list of those which are manners of that great section of the community 
known to be portraits more or less true to nature have greatly changed since the days when Charles 
might be indefinitely extended. And yet, while he Dickens lived among them and observed them, 
was always drawing on these early recollections, With the decay of these manners some part of 
while they constantly furnished him with scenes present popularity must certainly pass out of his 
and characters, he could not bear to speak of them, work : already a generation has appeared to whom 
and no one except his friend and biographer, a great deal of Dickens’s work proves of no interest, 
Forster, ever knew that he was, himself, with all because it portrays manners with which they are 
the shabby, mean surroundings in early life, exactly not familiar. They do not laugh with those who 
such as David Copperfield. laughed fifty, forty, twenty years ago, because the 

The rest of Dickens’s life has the interest which people depicted have vanished. But when the 
belongs to success after success. It was a long second quarter of this century shall belong so truly 
triumphal march. He had no failures ; he suffered to the past, that not one survives who can remember 
no defeats. There were times when his hand was it, then these books will become a precious store- 
not at its best, but never a time when his hand house for the study arid the recovery of part, and 
lost its power. This indeed seems the crowning that a large part, of its life and manners, 
happiness of a successful and singularly happy life, Again, it is the essential quality of genius to 
that when he was cut off— he died June 6, 1870 create the type. In this Dickens has been more 
— after fifty-eight yearn of continuous work, his successful than any other novelist,, ancient or 
brain was still as vigorous, his eye as keen, liis modern. With him every leading character stands 
hand as sure as in the first fresh running of for his class. Squeers is the representative of the 
his youth. It was indeed more than literary schoolmaster, then too common, ignorant, brutal, 
success which he achieved ; he conquered the and grasping ; Winkle is the Cockney sportsman ; 
whole English-speaking world. This world, which it is impossible to think of red tape without nam- 
now numliers nigh upon a hundred millions, loves ing Mr Tite Barnacle ; and so on through all the 
him ; all who can read his books love him, arid books. If he sometimes too plainly labels his 
shall continue to love him. This love cheered characters with their qualities and defects, it is 
him in his life, and will keep his memory green, a fault caused by bis own clearness of conception 
Of the solid wealth which he acquired, the honour and of execution. It is another note of genius to 
lie enjoyed, the friends who gathered round him, suffer every character to work out its own fate 
and the" brave and resolute front which lie always without weakness or pity, and though Dickens 
showed, there is no space here to sneak. deals seldom with the greater tragedies of the 

The following is the list of Dickens’s works world in his domestic dramas, necessity pursues his 
in their order of appearance, omitting certain farces characters as grimly and certainly as in real life, 
and pamphlets which belong to a more extended The villain Quilp and his tool make us forget, in 
notice: Sketches by Boz (1830), The Posthumous the amusement which. they cause, their own base- 
Papers of the \ Pickwick Club (1837), Oliver Twist ness. But their creator is not deceived. He makes 
( 1838), Nicholas Nickleby ( 1839), The Old Curiosity them bring their own ruin upon their heads. To be 
Shop ( 1840-41 ), Baihaby Budge ( 1841 ), American true, not only to the outward presentment and 
Notes (1842), Martin Chuzzlewit (1843), The speech and thought of a character, but also to the 
Christmas Talcs — viz. The Christmas Carol, The laws which surround him, and to the consequences 
Chimes, The Cricket on the Hearth, The Battle of of his actions, is a rare thine indeed with those who 
Life, The Haunted Man, and The Ghost’s Bargain practise the art of fiction. Further, in this art there 
(1843, 1846, and 1848); Pictures from Italy (1845), are permissible certain exaggerations, as upon the 
Dombey and Son (1846-48), David Copperfield stage. There is exaggeration of feature, exaggera- 
(1849-50), Bleak House (1852-53), The Child's tion of talk, exaggeration of action.’ There are 
History of England (1854), Hard Times (1854), degrees of exaggeration, by which one passes through 
Little Dorrit ( 1855-57 ), A Tale of Two Cities ( 1859), tragedy, comedy, farce, and burlesque; but in all 
The Uncommercial Traveller ( 1861 ), the Christmas there must be exaggeration. Dickens was master 
numbers in Household Words and All the Year of exaggeration — if he sometimes carried it too far, 
Round , Great Expectations ( 1860-61 ), Our Mutual he produced farce, but never burlesque. As for 
Friend (1864-65), The Mystery of Edwin Drood selection, which is perhaps the most important 
( unfinished ). This long roll by no means represents point after exaggeration, it came to him by instinct ; 
the whole work of this most active of mankind, lie knew from the very outset how to select. It is 
Public readings both in this country and in America, by selection that the novelist maintains the interest 
private theatricals, speeches, letters innumerable, of his story and develops his characters. There are 
journeys many, pamphlets, plays, the conduct of a countless things that are said and done in the pro- 
popular magazine — first called Household Words gress of the history which have little interest and 
and then AU the Year Round— and an ever-present small bearing on the things which have to be told ; 
readiness to enjoy the society of his friends, fill up and it is the first mark of the bad novelist that he 
the space when he was not actually writing. That does not know how to suppress irrelevant scenes, 
he could do so much was mainly due to his orderly In the constructive branch of liis art Dickens con- 
and methodical habitB, to his clearness of mind, tinually advanced. His earlier stories seem, like 
and to a capacity for business as wonderful as his the Pickwick Papers , to be made up of scenes; 
genius for fiction. He knew no rest from the Nicholas Nickleby is a long series of scenes bril- 
aay when he first attacked shorthand to the day liantly drawn, in which new characters are always 
when he fell from his chair in the fit from which appearing and playing their disconnected part and 
he never recovered. He was incomparably the disappearing. But as he grew older his conception 
most active man; the hardest-working man of his of the story itself grew clearer, and his arrange- 
jge. In the history of letters there are many nient more artistic. It is however in description 
who have produced more work in bulk; there that Dickens proved himself so great* a master, 
is not one who led a life -so varied, so full, so He laid his hand by instinct upon the salient and 
constantly busy, so active and so rich. characteristic features, and he never failed in find- 

It is as yet too early to speak with certainty as ing the right — t}he only— words fit for their illus- 
bo the lasting popularity of his work as a whole, tration. In description he is never conventional, 
Verv much of it owed its general success to the always real, and yet he allows himself, here as in 
Faithful delineation of manners already passed away, his scenes of character and dialogue, a certain 
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exaggeration which produces the happiest effects. 
' In the hands of his imitators it becomes grotesque 
and intolerable. 

As to his great and splendid gallery of portraits 
it is difficult to speak briefly. The whole of London 
life— the life of the streets, of the city, of the 
middle class — seems at first sight depicted in this 
gallery. Here are merchant, shopkeeper, and clerk, 
lawyer and client, moneylender and victim, dress- 
maker, actor— one knows not what. Yet there are 
great omissions. The scholar, the divine, the 
statesman, the country gentleman are absent, partly 
because Dickens had no knowledge of them, and 
partly because he forebore to hold them up to the 
ridicule which he loved to pour over his characters. 
His methods imposed upon him certain limitations ; 
he aimed at commanding his readers’ attention by 
compelling laughter and tears, but especially 
laughter. He who can command neither the one 
nor the other is no true artist in fiction. But in his 
laughter and in his tears one feels always the 
kindly heart as well as the skilful hand. It is for 
the former — for the deeply human heart— even more 
than for the latter that the world will continue to 
love the memory of Charles Dickens. 

See his Letters, edited by his eldest daughter ( 3 vols. 
1879-80); his Life, by John Forster (3 vols. 1871-74); 
the little Life, by F. Marzials ( 1887 ), with an admirable 
bibliography by J. P. Anderson ; and Charles Dickens 
in Pen and Pencil , by F. G. Kitton ( 1889 ). 

Diclinous, a term applied by Linmrus to 
flowers possessing stamens or pistils only, and 
opposed to hermaphrodite. Hence the Diclinia of 
the artificial system included Monascia , Dicecia , and 
Polygamia . See Flower, Reproduction, Sex. 

Dicotyle dons. The fact that the majority of 
young seedlings exhibit two small seed-leaves or 
cotyledons on germination must have been familiar 
from time immemorial, while the classificatory im- 
portance of this character in broadly separating the 
obviously flowering plants into two great groups of 
dicotyledons and monocotyledons was thus natu- 
rally one of the earliest conceptions of systematic 
botany, having been adopted by Linmeus from 
Ray, and doubtless by him in turn from earlier 
writers. We now distinguish phanerogams into 
Gymnosperms (cycads, conifers, and gnetums), and 
Angiosperms characterised by the possession of a 
closed ovary : of these the monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons are the main alliances, the latter being 
on the whole the more evolved. The embryo of 
dicotyledons possesses, with rare exceptions ( usually 
due to parasitic degeneration— e.g. Dodder, q.v.), 
two cotyledons facing each other, and more or less 
embracing the plumule, while the albumen is 
generally proportionally less in quantity than in 
monocotyledons, and, in fact, is frequently absorbed 
altogether ; these differences being explained 
through a more precocious acceleration of develop- 
ment (see Ovule, Seed). The cotyledons usually 
develop equally, but one may be more or less com- 
pletely arrested. 

The fibro- vascular bundles of dicotyledons are 
open and collateral, with few exceptions arranged 
in a reticulated cylinder, which thus presents a 
single circle in transverse section. The paren- 
chyma in which they lie is thus divided into two 
main regions— the cortical layer or cellular en- 
velope, and the pith ; while the intermediate 
spokes of parenchymatous tissue connecting the 
pith and cortex through the meshes of the cylinder 
are the medullary rays. While the fibro-vascular 
bundles of dicotyledons arise like those of 
cryptogams and monocotyledons, by the differen- 
tiation into wood and bast of a special strand of 
primitive embryonic tissue continuous with that 
of the growing point, they differ in a marked 


tendency to embryouic persistence of a central 
layer of this as the Cambium (q.v.), and hence in 
so many groups of dicotyledons tjiere arises that 
association of perennial habit and continuous 
I growth of stem to which we owe our familiar 
shrubs and trees. See Histology (Vegetable), 
Wood, Bark, Bast. Since the cambium lies 
lietween the wood and bast, the new layers of wood 
are external to the older ones, but those of bast 
internal to their predecessors : hence Lindley’s 
name exogens was apt to be misleading. The soft- 
ness and delicacy of the cambium layer leads, when 
force is applied, to the easy separation of the bast 
elements of the fibro-vascular bundles, along with 
the cortical parenchyma and epidermic layer, as the 
bark — a structure, or rather juxtaposition of struc- 
tures, unknown in Monocotyledons (q.vA 

The reticulated character of the bundles- of the 
stem is similarly present in the leaf, which thus 
presents a marked contrast to the usually parallel 
venation of the monocotyledons. The leaf also 
presents far greater variety of form and adaptation 
(see Leaf). 

i The flower has most frequently its parts arranged 
| iu whorls of five, although four is also a not uncom- 
mon number ; hence another very obvious distinc- 
tion from monocotyledons, in which a 3-merous 
symmetry prevails. The outer perianth whorl is 
most frequently green, as a calyx. See Flower, 
Phanerogams, and Vegetable Kingdom; also 
Angiosperms, and Monocotyledons. 

Di e raiillin, a genus of mosses, of which some 
are among the commoner British forms. See 
Mosses. 

DictamiiilS' See Dittany. 

Dictator* in the earliest times, was the name 
of the highest magistrate of the Latin Confedera- 
tion, and in some of the Latin towns the title was 
continued long after these towns were subjected to 
the dominion of Rome. In the Roman Republic 
the dictator was an extraordinary magistrate, irre- 
sponsible and endowed with absolute authority, 
whose original name was magister jiopuli. The 
frequency of crises, or critical periods, in the quick, 
aggressive growth of the Roman state, necessitated 
sucli an office. The first dictator (T. Larcius or 
M. Valerius) was appointed 601 B.C., nine years 
after the expulsion of the Tarquins. According 
to Livy, the immediate cause of this dictatorship 
was a formidable war with the Latins. In general, 
no one could be appointed dictator who liad not 
been previously consul, and this condition was very 
rarely dispensed with. Niebuhr is of opinion that 
the dictator was originally created or elected by 
the curia, like the kings, but it is more probable 
that the senate passed a decree ordering one of 
the consuls to name or proclaim ( dicer e ) a dictator. 
Originally, of course, the dictator was a patrician ; 
the first plebeian who filled the office being C. 
Marcius Rutilus, 356 B.C., who was nominated 
by the plebeian consul M. Popillius Lcenas. The 
dictatorship could not lawfully be held longer 
than six months, nor was it ever so, except in 
the cases of Sulla and Ccesar, which were altogether 
peculiar. It must not be supposed that during 
a dictatorship the functions of the other magis- 
trates were positively suspended. The consuls and 
other regular authorities continued to discharge 
their proper duties, but in subordination to the 
dictator ; being for the time simply his officers. The 
superiority of his power, when compared with that 
of the consuls, appears chiefly in these three points : 
he was far more independent of the senate ; he had 
a more extensive power of punishment, without any 
appeal ; and he could not be called to account after 
his alxlication of the dictatorship for anything 
he had done during the period of nis office. The 
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limits of liia power were as follows : he could not 
touch the treasury ; he could not leave Italy ; and 
he could not $de through Rome on horseback 
without previously obtaining the permission of the 
people. While the consuls had only twelve iictors, 
the dictator was preceded by twenty-four, bearing 
the secures and Jxisces. To him also belonged the 
sella cundis and the toga prcvtcxta. The last legally 
elected dictator was M. Junius Pera, who entered 
on his office 216 B.c. From this time nominal 
dictators were frequently appointed for the purpose 
of holding the elections, but even these finally 
disappeared, 202 B.c. 

Dictionary (late Lat. dictionarium ), a book 
containing the words of a language alphabetically 
arranged, with their definitions and significations 
set forth more or less fully. In this respect it 
differs from a mere list or index, that it contains 
explanations about each word included within its 
scope, except where it is more convenient, by a 
cross-reference, to refer the reader for a part or the 
whole of the account of one word to what is said 
under some other word. There are several other 
terms that are used synonymously, or nearly so, 
with dictionary. The Greek word Lexicon is in 
common use for a dictionary of languages. It is 
not entirely so limited, however, in practice, as may 
be seen in such works as the Lexicon Juridicum 
of Calvimw or Kahl, which is just a dictionary of 
Roman and feudal law of the same kind as Sir 
Edward Tomlin’s Law Dictionary is of English 
law. The word Encyclopaedia has generally a wider 
meaning ; but in actual use we find books of refer- 
ence of exactly the same kind styled indifferently 
dictionaries and encyclopaedias. The terms Glos- 
sary and Vocabulary are nearly synonymous with 
a dictionary of a language; and Thesaurus , Cata- 
logue, Directory , Gazetteer , and Index are some- 
times used as titles where dictionary might be not 
inapplicable. 

Dictionaries may be divided into two classes— ( 1 ) 
those whose object is to explain words and phrases ; 
and (2) those that aim at giving information about 
things. 

(1) Dictionaries of language are, again, divided 
into various sub-classes or species. The most com- 
mon kind— what, indeed, is understood by the 
term dictionary (and the equivalent Greek term 
Lexicon) when used by itself — is an alphabetical 
list of the words composing any language either 
explained in the same language, or interpreted 
by the corresponding words of one or more other 
languages. To indicate that all the words of 
the language are included, the name Thesaurus 
(‘ Treasury Y ) is sometimes used, as in the great 
Hebrew dictionary of Gesenius. The words used by 
particular authors or classes of authors are often 
explained in special dictionaries or lexicons, such 
as those to Livy, Cicero, Tacitus, Homer, Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, and the like. A Glossary is a 
dictionary of unusual terms, as archaic, provincial, 
or technical terms. An etymological dictionary 
is one in which the derivation of words is the sole 
or a prominent object. 

( 2 ) Dictionaries of things ( Ger. Itealwbrtcrbiicher ), 
or of information, are also of various kinds. When 
the whole field of human knowledge is embraced, 
we have an alphabetical Encyclopaedia or Conversa- 
tions- Lexicon. The name Encyclopaedia or Cyclo- 
paedia is sometimes given to dictionaries of special 
departments of knowledge, as Anatomy and Physi- 
ology ; but in all such cases dictionary seems the 
correcter term, as in the well-known dictionaries 
associated with the name of Dr Smith, which cover 
the whole ground of Bible terms, Greek and Roman 
biography and mythology and antiquities, Chris- 
tian antiquities, and Christian biography. 

There is no kind of information, within wide or 


narrow bounds, that may not be thrown into the 
dictionary form. Dictionaries of apt quotations 
from the classics, the Scriptures, or the fathers 
were not unknown in the 17th century. There are 
dictionaries of biography, of geography, of nautical 
terms, of dates, of architecture, of cookery, . of 
political economy, of heraldry, of fortification 
—in fact, of every object of human knowledge 
and practice. 

Dictionaries of language, in our sense of the 
word, are of modern origin. The Greeks and 
Romans had no idea of a book embracing all the 
words of their own or any foreign tongue. Glos- 
saries, however, of unusual words and phrases were 
early current. The earliest work of the kind 
extant (though much interpolated) is the Homeric 
Lexicon (Gr. Lexeis Homcrikai) of Apollonius, an 
Alexandrine grammarian of the time of Augustus. 
More extensive compilations, such as the Lexicon 
of Suidas (q.v.), and the Etymologicum Magnum 
(q.v.), were made in the middle ages. A real dic- 
tionary became first possible after the invention of 
printing. A broad and sure basis for Greek lexico- 
graphy was laid by Henry Stephens (q.v.) in his 
Thesaurus (1572), on which the school of Hemster- 
huis built further, and which has been greatly 
extended by the labours of Schneider, Passow, 
Seiler, Jakobitz, Rost, and Pape. The well-known 
work of Liddell and Scott (7th ed. 1883) is based 
on the great German one of Passow. The The- 
saurus (1531) of Robert Stephens inaugurated 
Latin lexicography, which has been extended 
by Job. Mattli. Gesner, Forcellini, Ducango 
(medieval Latin), Seheller, Freund, Georges, 
Miihlmann, and Vanitfek, and is well represented 
in English by Riddell and White, Andrews, Smith, 
and the Americans Lewis and Short. The earliest 
standard dictionaries of modern tongues were the 
Italian Vondndario della Crusca (1612); the Dic- 
tionary of the French Academy (1694); and that 
of the Academy at Madrid (1726-39). Among 
recent standard dictionaries, the most important 
are the great German Dietionaiy, begun in 1854 by 
the brothers Grimm, and still unfinished ; Littr6*s 
French Dictionyy ( 4 vols. and supplement, 1863- 
78 ) ; and the New English Dictionary of the Philo- 
logical Society, which was begun in 1857, and the 
first volume (A — B) of which appeared, under the 
editorship of Dr Murray, in 1884-88. The last 
great work follows a strictly historical method, and 
aims at giving a complete account of every signifi- 
cation of every word which has ever been printed 
in English. English-dietionary-making in its 
larger sense began with Dr Johnson’s work, which, 
with all the defects of its time, remains a monument 
of industry controlled by genius. The best com- 
plete English dictionaries at present in use are 
Richardson’s, Worcester’s, Webster’s, Latham’s 
edition of Johnson’s Dietionaiy, and Annandale’s 
edition of Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary ; for ety- 
mology, those of Wedgwood, Edw. Muller (Ger- 
man), and Professor Skeat. For older English 
words, the chief are AClfric’s Glossary (about 975 ), 
Way’s edition (1843-65)' of the Promptorium 
Parvulorum (about 1440), Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon 
Dictionary , Stratmann’s Dictionary of the Old 
English Language, Grein’s Sprachscnatz der Angel - 
sdcksischen Dichter , and Miitzner’s Alt-englische 
Sprachproben , nebst einem Worterbuche. — See Bio- 
graphy, Encyclopaedia, Dialect, English, and 
the articles on the various languages ; also Vater, 
Litteratwr der Grammatiken , LextJca, nnd Worter- 
8ammlungen alter Sprachen der Erde (2d ed., by 
Jfilg, Berlin, 1847). 

Dfatyogcns* in Botany, a class established by 
Lindley for the reception of monocotyledons with 
reticulated leaves, but no longer accepted. Seo 
Monocotyledons, Liliaceas. 
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DictyS of Crete, a follower of Idomeneus in 
the Trojan war, whose name is attached to a pro- 
fessed journal of the leading events of the contest, 
which has come down to us in Latin prose, under 
the title EphemcHs Belli Trojani. An introduction 
relates how the narrative, inscribed in Phoenician 
characters on bark-paper, was found in a coffer 
of tin in Dictys’s tomb, which had been burst 
open by an earthquake in .the reign of Nero, and 
how the emperor caused it to be translated into 
Greek; this is accompanied by a letter from one 
Guintus Septimius, who claims to have prepared 
the condensed Latin version that follows. This 
dates probably from the 4th century a.d., and 
though of no intrinsic value, was a chief source of 
the romances of the middle ages. The best editions 
are those of Dederich (Bonn, 1832 and 1837) and 
Meister (Leip. 1872). See Dunger, Dictys-Sep- 
timius: iiber die ursprungliche Abfassung u. die 
Quellen der Ephemeris (Dresd. 1878). 

Dicyemidro, a family of very lowly multi- 
cellular organisms, parasitic in habit. They are 
found in cuttle-fishes, while related organisms 
known as Orthonectida occur in a brittle -star and 
in a Nemertean worm. Professor E. van Beneden 
has included them all under the title Mesozoa in 
contrast to the lower (single-celled) Protozoa on 
the one hand, and the higher (many -celled) Metazoa 
on the other. The largest species of the genus 
Dicyema measures 5-7 millimetres ; the smallest 
is ten times less. Tliese organisms hardly rise 
above the level of the embryonic gastrula, and 
some seem hardly to attain it, but it is still uncer- 
tain how much of this simplicity is primitive, and 
how much the result of degeneration. See E. van 
Beneden and C. Julin, Archives dc Biologic ( 1882) ; 
Whitman, Mitth. Zool. Stat. N cupel (1883) ; Braun, 
Centralblatt Bacterial. (1887). 

Dicynodoil, an important type of Triassic 
reptile, usually included m the order Anomodontia. 
They have been unearthed in Africa, India, and 
the Ural region, and more recently remains have 
been found in the Elgin Trias of "Scotland. Our 
knowledge of them is largely due to Owen. They 
were terrestrial animals, and in some ways suggest 
affinities with tortoises, in others with mammals. 
In Dicynodon the lower jaw was incased in a 
horny beak, but the upper bore two huge teeth. In 
Oudenodon no teeth were present. See Chelonia, 
Reptile. 

Didactic. See Apostles (Teaching of the 
Twelve). 

t Didactic Poetry, that kind of poetry which 
aims, or seems to aim, at instruction as its object, 
making pleasure entirely subservient thereto. It 
has been disputed whether or not the existence of 
a kind of poetry especially entitled to the name 
didactic is consistent witli the very nature and 
object of the poetic art. For it is held that, to 
point out instruction as the peculiar object of one 
kind of poetry, is to overlook the high aim of all 
poetry ; and that a poem may be in the highest 
sense didactic, which yet is epic, dramatic, or lyric 
in its form ; and the Book of .lob, the Psalms, and 
other poems contained in the Sacred Scriptures, are 

S d as examples. In the poems generally called 
tic, the information or instruction given in 
verse is accompanied with poetic reflections, illus- 
trations, and episodes. The Georgies of Virgil has 
been the model for most didactic poems, and no 
subject is so unpromising that it lias not found 
some one to select it as a poetic theme. Examples 
of admirable success as combinations of argument 
and poetry are the Ars Poetica of Horace and the 
Essay on Criticism of Pope. The great poem of 
Lucretius, again, stands the masterpiece of the 
philosophical poem, which is represented in our 


own language by poems like the Nosce Teipsum of 
Sir John Davies, and the Essay on Man of Pope. 
See Poetry. # 

Dldelphla. See Marsupials. 

Didelphis* See Opossum. 

Diderot, Denis, was born on October 15, 1713, 
at Langres, in Champagne, where his family had 
for two centuries been engaged in the manufacture 
of cutlery. An eldest son, he was intended for the 
church, and received his early training at the Jesuit 
school in bis birthplace. After studying at the 
College d’Hftrcourt in Paris, he offended bis father 
by refusing to become either a lawyer or a physician, 
and was in conseouence flung upon his own 
resources. From 1734 until about 1744 he led a 
life of haphazard, ill -paid toil as a tutor and a 
booksellers hack. In 1744 he married Annette 
Champion, a young sempstress, against the wishes 
of her friends, ana without the knowledge of his 
family. After she had home him a son, he per- 
suaded his wife to remove with the child to Langres, 
where she brought about a reconciliation between 
Diderot and his father. His marriage, however, 
did not prove a happy one. During his wife’s 
absence in Champagne he formed a liaison with a 
Madame Puisieux which lasted for several years; 
and later in life he became attached to a financier’s 
daughter, Mademoiselle Voland, to whom lie 
remained devoted until her death in 1774. His 
Pennies Philosophignes were burned by order of the 
Parliament of Pans in 1746, and three years after- 
wards lie underwent imprisonment for the opinions 
expressed in his Lettrc stir les A v angles. His 
appointment to the editorship of an encyclopaedia 
which the bookseller, Le Breton, had resolved upon 
publishing, assured him of a regular income, and 
gave him a commanding position in the world of 
letters. Le Breton’s intention had been merely to 
issue an expanded version of the English Cyclo- 
paedia of Ephraim Chambers, which had appeared 
m 1727. But in Diderot’s hands the character of 
the work was transformed. He enlisted nearly all 
the important French writers of the time as con- 
tributors, and in place of a storehouse of useful 
information, produced an engine of war for the 
philosophc party (see Encyclopedia). For some 
twenty yeai*s lie stood at his post in spite of dangers 
and drawbacks, before widen even a strong man 
might pardonably have flinched. The book was 
again and again threatened with prosecution ; its 
sale was more than once prohibited; its editor 
ran a constant risk of imprisonment or exile. 
D’Alembert, at one time co-editor with Diderot, 
forsook him in despair at the obstacles to lie over- 
come. But his marvellous energy, his varied know- 
ledge, above all, his faculty of rallying and inspirit- 
ing his fellow- workers, enabled Diderot to cany 
his vast undertaking to a successful conclusion. 
The first volume appeared in 1751 ; the last, in 
1765. In his later years Diderot fell into pecuniary 
difficulties from which he was rescued by Catharine 
II. of Russia, who purchased his library, but 
allowed it to remain in Paris, and installed him at 
a salary as its caretaker. In 1773 he paid a visit 
to his benefactress, by whom he w*as most cordially 
received. He returned to Paris after spending five 
months in the palace of the empress at St Peters- 
burg, and four months at the Hague as the cuest 
of Prince Galitzin. During his old age he lived 
principally in his study at the comer of the Rue 
Taranne, spending his clays in reading and medita- 
tion, in directing the studies of his daughter — the 
only survivor of his four children, in the giving of 
good counsel, and the doing of good works. He died 
from a stroke of apoplexy on the 30th July 1784. 

One of the most prolific and versatile, Diderot 
was also one of the most careless of writers. He 
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worked in almost every department of literature. 
Ho was a novelist and a dramatist, a satirist, a 
philosopher, a critic of pictures and hooks ; while 
as a letter-writer he was surpassed by none of his 
contemporaries. His published works are far from 
embodying the results of his labours as an author. 
He was ever ready to contribute without reward, 
often without acknowledgment, to the writings of 
others ; he has been well termed the munilicent 
prodigal of letters. His efforts in fiction include a 
story in the manner of Crtfbillon, described by 
Carlyle as ‘ the lieastliest of all past, present, or 
future dull novels;’ La lleligieuse , a powerful 
story written with the object of' exposing the evils 
of conventual life ; and Jacques le FataUstc , a 
collection of short tales of which some are good and 
others indifferent, while one of them is a little 
masterpiece. Le Nevcu de Rameau , an imaginary 
conversation between the author and a parasite of 
the great, is probably the strongest as it is the 
most curious of all Diderot’s works. In the course 
of this dialogue, which was translated by Goethe, 
the follies and corruptions of society are laid bare 
with sardonic humour and piercing insight. 
Diderot’s plays were somewhat unsuccessful 
examples of what was then known as tmgtdie 
bourgeoises or of what we should now term melo- 
drama. His happiest dramatic efforts were two 
short pieces which were never acted, La Pidce et la 
Prologue and Est-il lion? Est-Ll M (chant ? The 
letters which he addressed to Mademoiselle Voland, 
and which were first published some fifty years 
after his death, form the most interesting section 
of his voluminous correspondence. They give an 
entertaining and wonderfully vivid picture of the 
life that was led in the Baron d’Hol bach’s country- 
house at Grandval, the headquarters of the most 
advanced members of the philosojdie party. As a 
critic Diderot stood far in advance of his con- 
temporaries, and anticipated the Romanticists in 
advocating a return to nature and in seeking to 
free the drama from the trammels which had Imen 
imposed on it by the classical school. His criticisms 
bear the marks of over-hasty production, but their 
originality, shrewdness, and abounding vivacity 
more than atone for the lack of literary finish. 
His Salons, remarks on pictures exhibited at 
different times in Paris, are the earliest example of 
aesthetic criticism in modern literature. His philo- 
sophical works include Pcnstcs Philosophiqucs , La 
Promenade du Sceptique, Lett res sur les Sourds et 
Muets , Lettre sur les A veugles , La R6ve d'Alembert , 
Essai sur la Vie de S(n(gue, L' Interpretation de la 
Nature, and a long criticism on Helv^tius’s trea- 
tise J)c V Homme. Diderot has been frequently 
described as an atheist ; whether justly or not is a 
matter very hard to decide. He was at one time 
deeply influenced by the naturalistic religion of 
Shaftesbury, and that writer’s influence upon his 
mind was never wholly effaced. In certain passages 
he appeal's to write as a pantheist. But he never 
set forth his philosophy in consistent and systematic 
form. 

Diderot is so unequal a writer that his works 
must be read in the mass liefore a just estimate can 
be formed of his extraordinary gifts. His keenest 
sayings, his most pregnant thoughts, are frequently 
imbedded in dullness. An indefatigable worker, he 
yet never took his work seriously enough. He lacked 
the faculty of concentration and the artist’s master- 
ing sense of form. His prose is not sustained at a 
higli level of excellence ; he sins grievously against 
good taste ; his thoughts are not seldom crude and 
shallow; his mannerisms — notably his abuse of 
apostrophe — his Sensibility’ and his philosophc 
cant are not a little trying to the reader. But 
with all their defects his writings are wonderfully 
alive— fertile in original ideas— racy with a stimu- 


lating flavour which is all their own ; abounding in 
careless felicities of phrase and in sayings which 
flash a new light into human nature ; rich >vith the 
sap of a humour which resembles the humour 
of no other Frenchman, and which Carlyle has 
likened to the Jiumour of Cervantes. Inferior to 
Voltaire and Rousseau as a literary craftsman, he 
was a deeper thinker than either ; his knowledge 
of men was profound, and his learning was truly 
encyclopaedic. Ardent and generous, though lack- 
ing in self-restraint, he was one of the best of 
friends and the most charming of companions. In 
the opinion of his contemporaries his powers as a 
conversationalist eclipsed his gifts as a- writer. 
Heap pears to have possessed an unrivalled faculty 
of improvisation ; to judge from the testimony of 
shrewd critics who listened to him, his talk was as 
pointed and pregnant in its substance as captivat- 
ing in its eloquence. ‘ He who knows Diderot only 
in his writings,’ said Marmontel, * does not know 
him at all.’ 

The most complete edition of his works is that by 
Assdzat and Tourneur (20 vols. 1875-77). See the ex- 
haustive study by Rosenkranze (2 vols. Leip. 1866); John 
Morley’s Didtrot and the Enct/cfopwduts (2 vols. 1878); 
E. .Scherer’s study (1880 ) ; Sainte-Beuve’s Portraits LitUr- 
air es, vol i.; and Carlyle’s article- on Diderot in his Mis- 
cellanies. 

Dido, or Elissa, the legendary founder of 
Carthage, was the daughter of the Tyrian king 
Bel us or Agenor, and the sister of his successor, 
Pygmalion. Pygmalion murdered her husband and 
unc?le, Acerbas or Siclueus, a priest of Hercules. 
With the treasures of Sicha*us, which Pygmalion 
had sought for in vain, and accompanied by 
many Tyrians, Dido escaped to sea. She landed 
in Africa, not far from tbe Phoenician colony of 
Utica, and built a citadel called Byrsa (Gr. Bursa, 
‘the hide of a bull’), on a piece of ground which 
she had bought- from the Nuinidian king Hiarbas. 
The meaning of the word Byrsa gave rise to the 
legend that Dido purchased as much land as could 
be encompassed with a bullock’s hide. Once the 
agreement was concluded, she cut the hide into 
small thongs, and thus inclosed a large piece of 

f round, on which she built the city of Carthage. 

o avoid being compelled to marry Hiarbas, she 
stabbed hei-self on a funeral pile, which she had 
caused to be erected, and alter her death was 
honoured as a deity by her subjects. Virgil 
ascribes the death of Dido to her unrequited pas- 
sion for /Eneas ; but many of the ancient writers 
conceived that the poet had committed an ana- 
chronism in making her contemporary with the 
Trojan prince. In the common chronology, more 
than three hundred years separated the fall of Troy 
( 1184 b.C.) from the founding of Carthage (853). 

Didot, the name of a celebrated family of 
French printers and publishers. — Francois Didot 
(1689-1757) was the first of the family that 
attained eminence. His principal professional 
achievement was the publication of tne Voyages 
of his friend the Abbd Provost, a work in 20 
volumes, perfect as regards the text, and enriched 
with a great number of engravings. Two of his 
sons, Francois Ambroise (1730-1804) and Pierre 
Francois (*1732-1795), also acquired distinction as 
printers, the former publishing editions of the 
Delphin classics, while the latter improved the 
typefounding and paper-making arte. — Henri 
(1765-1852), eldest son of Pierre Francois, made 
himself famous as an engraver and letter-founder, 
producing very beautiful ‘microscopic* types. — 
Pierre, eldest son of Francis Ambroise (1760- 
1853), still further increased the fame of the family. 
His Louvre editions of Virgil, Horace, Racine, and. 
La Fontaihe are magnificent ; and he it was who 
published Boileau’s works and Voltaire’s Henriade . 
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He was himself on author. — His brother, Firm in 
(1764-1836), as a printer, ami especially as an 
engraver and founder, raised the family name to 
the pinnacle of professional eminence. The jierfect 
Roman characters, used in the JLuuvre editions 
printed by his elder brother, were engraved and 
cast by him. He revived and developed the 
stereotyping process, and produced singularly per- 
fect editions of many classical, French, and Eng- 
lish works. He became a deputy, and obtained 
some reputation as an author by his tragedies, 
La lieine dc Portugal and La Mort (PA n tribal, 
and several volumes of metrical translations from 
the classics.— Firmin s sons, Ambroise Firmin 
(1790-1876) and Hyacinthk Firmin (1794-1880), 
long carried on the family business in Paris, aided 
by their sons, under the linn of Firmin Didot 
Frferes ; and in the hands of the present represent- 
atives of the family, the business still maintains its 
magnitude. See the books on the family by 
Werdet ( 1864) and Brunei ( 1871 ). 

Didymilllll is a very rare metal found in the 
minerals Cerite, Allanite, &c. Its symbol is pi, 
its atomic weight 142, and its specific gravity 
6*5. It is found associated with Cerium and 
Lanthanum, and as the salts of the three metals 
have closely similar properties, their separation is 
very difficult. The Halts of didymium are generally 
soluble and rose-coloured. The hydrated oxide is 
a gelatinous precipitate resembling alumina. None 
of its compounds have anything specially char- 
acteristic in their properties except tlie absorption 
bands in the spectrum. The metal has an iron- 
gray colour, with a yellowish tinge. It readily 
tarnishes in the air, and burns brilliantly when 
held in a flame. 

Dicbitsch 9 John Charles, Count, a Russian 
field-marshal, was born in Silesia in 1785, made the 
campaigns of 1805 and 1812-14. In the Turkish 
war of 1829 he won the bloody fight in the narrow 
passes of Kulevtcha; and his difficult passage of the 
Balkans, preliminary to the advance on Adrianople, 
was commemorated in the surname conferred on him 
of Sabalkanski ( * crosser of the Balkans ’ ). He died 
of cholera in February 1831, while endeavouring to 
suppress the insurrection in Poland. 

Diefenbacli 9 Lorenz, a great philologist, was 
born at Ostheim, in the grand-duchy of Hesse, 29th 
July 1806, studied theology and philosophy at 
Giessen, travelled much, and was twelve years 
pastor and librarian at Solms-Laubach. In 1848 he 
settled at Frankfort-on-Main, where in 1865 lie 
was appointed second librarian to the city. Here 
he died, 28th March 1883. His literary industry 
was enormous, embracing poetry and romances, as 
well as those more ponderous works by which his 
name will live. His greatest books— monuments 
of sagacity and learning— are Celtica (3 vols. 
1839-40 ) ; vergleiche tides Ivor ter buck der Gotischen 
Sprache (2 vols. 1846-51); Glossarium Latino - 
Gertnanicum mediae et infimae cetatis , a supplement 
to Ducange’s well-known Glossary ( 1857 ) ; Origines 
Eitropwai ; Hoch- und Niederdeutsches Wbrtcrbuch 
(with Wtilcker, 2 vols. 1874-85). 

Dteffenbach 9 Johann Friedrich, surgeon, 
was born at Konigsberg, 1st February 1794, and in 
1832 became extraordinary, in 1840 ordinary, pro- 
fessor of Surgery at Berlin, where he died, 11th 
November 1847. He was distinguished as an 
operator, especially in the art of forming by trans- 
plantation new noses and lips. He wrote several 
works of no great iui|>ortance on surgery, being 
little more than a brilliant operator. 

Diego Garcia* an island of the Indian Ocean, 
in 7° S. lat., and 72° — 73° E. long., extends in an 
irregular horseshoe shape, and 6 30 miles long, 
embracing between its extremities three minor 


islets (the Chagos Islands). It contains a spacious 
bay, and is very convenient for coaling purposes. 
The group has about 700 inhabitants, and is a 
dependency of Mauritius. 

Diego Suarez, the name of a fine bay at the 
north end of Madagascar (q.v.), ceded to Fiance 
by treaty in 1885. 

Diely tra* See Dicentra. 

Diepenbeck, Abraham van, painter and 
draftsman, was born at Bois-le-Duc in 1607, or, 
according to other accounts, in 1596. He studied 
under Rubens in Antwerp, and after a residence in 
Italy, returned to be an assistant of that painter. 
He first devoted himself to glass-painting ; but he 
soon turned to oil-painting and designing. Ex- 
amples of his work in oils are in Pans, Dresden, 
ana Vienna. His plates to Marolles’ Tableaux dn 
Temple dcs Muses (1655), engraved by Cornells ! 
Bloemaert, were much admired. He visited Eng- 
land in the reign of Charles I., where he painted 
some windows, and was much employed oy the 
Duke of Newcastle, for whom he executed various 
portraits and views, and drew the plates for that 
nobleman’s famous folio on Horsemanship (1657). 
These plates are valuable not only for their excel- 
lence, but for the number of portraits they contain. 
He was elected president of the Antwerp Academy in 
1641, a post which he retained till his death in 1675. 

Dieppe, a seaport in the French department 
of Seine- Inf 6rieure, on the English Channel, 40 
miles N. of Rouen by rail. It is situated among 
chalk cliffs, at the mouth of the river Arques, 
and is regularly built. It has a castle (1433), 
now occupied as barracks, commanding the town 
and the harbour, which admits vessels of 600 tons. 
Dieppe has a college ami a school of naviga- 
tion, and there is a fine Gothic church of the 13th 
century, as well as a handsome bathing establish- 
ment and casino. Being one of the principal 
watering-places of France, the town has a great 
accession of visitors during the summer months. It 
manufactures clocks, lace, and tobacco ; ami its 
carved articles of horn, bone, and ivory have long 
been famous. There are also shipbuilding yards 
and distilleries ; and the fisheries, which are im- 
portant, employ almost the whole of the population 
of Pollet, one of the two suburbs of the town. In 
1066 Duke William sailed from Dieppe to the con- 
quest of England. It was then a mere village, but 
its importance steadily increased, until it reached 
the heyday of its prosperity in the period between 
the middle of the 14th century and the end of the 
17th. Expeditions sailed hence for the west coast 
of Africa, where Petit Dieppe was founded at the 
mouth of the Gambia; and many of the early 
voyages to Canada were made from this port. A 
terrible bombardment by the English ancl Dutch, 
however, destroyed all but two or three buildings 
in 1694; and though rebuilt, the town never 
recovered its importance, and even before the rise 
of Havre had already sunk to a secondary port. 
Nevertheless, packets still ply regularly to New- 
haven. The town is a favourite landing-place of 
English tourists, and its import and export trade 
is chiefly with England and Norway. Pop. (1872) 
19,757; (1886 ) 22,599. 

Die-sillklng 9 the art of engraving the die or 
stamp used for striking the impression on coins and 
medals, and for stamping thin plates of metal into 
various shapes. The method of sinking the dies 
used for coins or medals will serve to illustrate the 
general method of die-sinking. Suppose the coin 
to be of the size of a shilling : a cylindrical piece of 
carefully selected steel, about three or four inches 
in length, and two in diameter, is prepared by 
slightly rounding one end of the cylinder, then 
turning and smoothing upon the middle of this a 
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flat face equal to the size of the coin. This blank 
die, which is carefully softened by the process of 
Annealing (q.v.)^is tiien engraved with the device 
of the coin in intaglio. This is a very delicate and 
artistic operation, and is effected by a great num- 
ber of careful touches with small and very hard 
steel tools. The face of the die is now protected 
with a thin coating of lampblack and linseed-oil, 
and then placed with its face downwards in a 
crucible containing animal charcoal. In this posi- 
tion it is raised to a cherry-red heat, then taken out, 
and hardened by being plunged into water. When 
properly tempered, it is in a state to be used for 
stamping the coin ; but dies of superior workman- 
ship, from which many impressions are required, 
are not thus directly used, as the expense of 
engraving is very great, and the risk of breakage 
considerable. This first engraved die, called the 
matrix, is therefore reserved only for making other 
dies. An impression in relief is made from this 
matrix on a small block of soft steel, which is called 
the puncheon ; this is retouched and hardened, and 
from it the dies directly used for striking the coins 
or medals are impressed. When the engraving is 
not very costly, a small number of impressions re- 
quired, or a soft metal is to be stamped, as in livery 
buttons, for example, the work is stamped directly 
from the engraved die or matrix. See Mint. 

Die-engraving is a very ancient art, and was per- 
haps first suggested by the closely allied art of 
engraving gems. Notwithstanding the groat num- 
ber of ancient Greek coins which have been pre- 
served, it is stated by Mr R. S. Poole, of the 
British Museum, that only one of the many dies 
which were used for these has ever been found, or 
at least only one believed to be of undoubted 
authenticity. The Greek coins struck between the 
years 415 and 336 n.c. show that the art of engrav- 
ing dies had then reached the highest point of 
excellence which it ever attained either in ancient 
or modern times. As works of art, the Italian 
medals of the loth and 16th centuries come next in 
merit to Greek coins, but none of these of the 
loth, and only the smaller sized oneH of the 16th 
century time were stmek from dies. All the others 
were cast either from wax models or from patterns 
made in other materials. The art of cutting dies, 
in the comparatively deep intaglio required for 
medals, consequently dates from the beginning of 
the 16th century. Since then, or soon after it, 
Germany, France, Russia, and England, as well as 
Italy, have all had many more or less famous die- 
engravers. 

The engraving of dies for medals is perhaps that 
branch of the art which gives the greatest scope for 
artistic skill, although the work on those required 
for coins is nearly identical in its character. Com- 
paratively few dies of new design are, however, 
required for coins, while many hundreds of medal 
dies are annually made in England. The medals 
struck from these are used for such purposes as 
awards at exhibitions, colleges, and schools ; for 
prizes at various games, and in commemoration of 
various events. Copper, bronze, and tin are the 
metals most commonly employed for medals, the 
copper being usually ‘ bronzed r on the surface. A 
copper medal with a head in moderately high relief 
requires half a dozen blows in the screw-press to 
bring up a sharp impression ; but some in very bold 
relief require to be struck with as many as thirty 
blows. The medal requires to be frequently an- 
nealed during the process. Coins are finished at 
one blow, so that the devices upon them are only in 
slight relief. When a coin or a medal is being 
struck, a steel collar, accurately fitted to the die, is 
used to prevent the metal from spreading. 

Dies have been extensively applied in Birming- 
ham and other places to the manufacture of many 


kinds of objects in sheet- metal. These are of all 
sizes, from those required for parts of jewelry up to 
dies weighing more than a ton. Large and heavy 
dies are, however, cast, and only in some cases 
finished with the graver — those for such articles as 
curtain-pole anft comice ornaments being among 
the largest kinds worked up and finished with the 
die-cutter’s tools. Dies have recently been used in 
America in the stamping or pressing of solid pieces 
of wood into lion’s heads, rosettes, and other orna- 
ments, in high relief, to imitate wood-carving. By 
the same process similar ornaments, in bas-relief, 
are made in pieces of wood formed of several layers 
of veneers. 

Dies Irae. the name generally given to the cele- 
brated Latin hymn on the Last Judgment, from the 
first words of its first stanza : 

Dies ir», dies ilia 

Sol vet sieclum in favilla. 

Teste David cum Sibylla. 

This incomparable hymn consists of seventeen such 
stanzas, with an eighteenth of four lines, and is 
based on the prophetic passage, Zephaniah, i. 14-18. 
It is probably the work of the Franciscan, Thomas 
de Celano, who died about 1255. The sublimity 
and force of its thoughts are well matched with the 
impressive solemnity of the verse, its stanzas of 
three lines, each with the same double rhyme, 
making the inmost soul tremble, ‘as with three 
blows of a hammer, ’ says Guericke. It is said to 
have first appeared in the missals made at Venice 
about 1250, and is one of the five ‘Sequences’ 
that have been universally used in the Roman 
Catholic Church since the' Council of Trent. Its 
place is in the Missa in commeinoratione omnium 
Ji delium defunetornm. The Tridentine text, pub- 
lished in 1567, is somewhat different from that in 
j the old missals, and another and considerably in- 
j ferior version appears on a marble tablet of unknown 
date, in a Franciscan church at Mantua. The Dies 
lrce lias been the subject of musical compositions 
1 by Pajestriua, Haydn, Cherubini, and Mozart, and 
no religious poem lias been more frequently trans- 
lated. There are English translations by Crasliaw, 
Macaulay, Lord Lindsay, Isaac Williams, and 
others. The opening stanzas are paraphrased in 
the Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto vi. See Lisco, 
Dies Irie ( Berlin, 1840); treatises on medieval Latin 
Sequences, by Bartscli (Rostock, 1868) and Kelirein 
( Mainz, 1873) ; and ‘ Fifty Versions of the Dies Irw * 
in the Dublin Dcvicw ( 1882). 

Diest, a town and fortress of Belgium, in the 
province of Brabant, on the river Demer, 37 miles 
SE. of Antwerp by rail, with manufactures of 
woollen goods, beer, and gin. Pop. 7599. 

Diet. The different classes of food -stuffs, and 
the value or potential of different foods, are 
described in the article Food. In the article 
Digestion the changes which the food undergoes 
in the alimentary canal are treated. It is here pro- 
posed to describe the quantity and quality of food 
which experience lias shown to be required in order 
to preserve the body in health and vigour. Of course, 
no two individuals are alike, and the assumption 
will in the first place be made that an average 
healthy man of ordinary height and weight, and 
doing ordinary work, is "alone under consideration. 

In order to understand the requirements of the 
body in respect of food, it is necessary to bear in , 
mind how complex the body is. Its chief activities j 
are muscular and nervous, and not only have the 1 
brain and the muscular system to lie fed, but in 
addition the various glands, cartilages, bones, and 
other tissues are all constantly requiring nourish- 
ment. If we examine all these tissues under the 
microscope, we see that although all are alike iri 
some respects, yet that they differ one from another 
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considerably in others. Their work, too, is differ- 
ent ; and we should expect, and experiment shows, 
that they require different food. 

Just as the life of the whole body is the sum of 
the lives of the different parts (cells) of the body, 
so the food muBt contain, that whfeh is necessary 
for these parts. The body has frequently been 
compared to a steam-engine, but, as we have seen, 
the uody is complex, and the comparison should 
rather be between it and a collection of steam- 
engines, each one differing from the other in its 
pattern, use, and the kind of fuel required to stoke 
it. A steam-engine requires a store of fuel (con- 
taining the potential-power), by the combustion of 
which it moves. It also requires its parts to he 
repaired, and sometimes a new boiler or piston is 
necessary. In addition, it requires other things, 
so that it may work well, such as oil, which is 
neither burned nor used to build up the machine. 
In the same way the body, and each part of it, 
requires lirst, a store of fuel, from the combus- 
tion of which its energy or activity is obtained ; 
secondly, material by which its wasted parts may 
he repaired ; and, thirdly, substances such as 
water, salt, &c., which are required by the body, 
but which are neither burned nor used entirely 
in forming tissue. The term ‘ food ’ may then he 
applied to all that the body requires from without ; 
and following out our comparison, corresponds with 
the stoking, mending, and oiling of a number of 
steam-engines. 

Let us consider in the first place the food, which, 
like the fuel for the engine, the body requires in 
order to manifest its own peculiar activities. The 
coal of an engine contains carbon and hydrogen, 
which become oxidised by the oxygen of the air. 
As a result of this oxidation, we have heat and 
mechanical motion. In like manner the body 
receives food containing large quantities of carbon 
and hydrogen. At the same time oxygen is absorbed 
by the blood as it passes through the lungs. The 
digested food and the oxygen are taken by the 
blood to the tissues — muscles, brain, &c. — and within 
these tissues a slow oxidation takes place, giving 
rise to the heat of the body as well as mechanical 
and other activities. Just as the steam-engine 
requires a sufficiency of coal, so the body requires a 
certain quantity of food. In both cases the supply of 
oxidisable material must have what may be termed 
a sufficient ‘ potential ’—that is to say, it must 
have the power of producing a certain amount of 
heat and mechanical motion. Some coals and some 
foods burn better than others, and their potential 
in that case is greater. Fat among the food -stuffs 
has the greatest potential, carbohydrates and albu- 
mens have less. It' is obvious then that one cannot 
speak of the hodv requiring a certain weight of 
food per diem. This would mean nothing, for the 
value of different food-stuffs varies considerably, 
a pound of one kind of food being equivalent m 
potential, say, to twenty pounds of another. In 
arranging a diet one must carefully consider not 
only the quantity of food given, but in addition one 
must calculate its potential. The steam-engine 
may be <1 riven at full or at half power, and in the 
latter case the amount of fuel required will be 
diminished. In the same way an individual doing 
hard work requires food with more potential, or, as 
we say, more nutritious food, than another living an 
easy and uneventful life, and still more than one 
confined to the house or to his bed. 

There is yet another important point to be con- 
sidered. In a steam-engine the production of heat 
is not what is sought as a result of the combustion 
within the steam-engine; the engineer constructs 
the machine with a view to obtaining the result of 
the combustion not in heat, but in mechanical 
motion. In the best machines, one-tenth of the 


potential is converted into work, while the rest, nine- | 
tenths, is rejected into the atmosphere as heat. The 
human mechanism can convert astfnuch as one-fifth 
of the potential o! its food into work, and changes 
four- fifths into heat. In the case of the human 
machine, however, heat is very necessary, especially 
if the body be ill clothed or surrounded by a cold 
medium. The powerlessness of the hands when 
numbed with cold will illustrate the necessity of 
a requisite temperature. Warm clothing actually 
saves food. Not only is the temperature of the body 
maintained in a cola climate by preventing its con- 
duction and radiation from the l>ody by the use of 
warm clothing, but appetite prompts the consump- 
tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 


tion of a large quantity of food, and especially those 
kinds that contain great potential. The Eskimos 
devour great supplies of iat blubber, and they are 
even said to prefer the taste of rancid oil to that of 
the less combustible sugar. 

It has been found by experiment that a man 
of average height and weight, well clothed, in a 
temperate climate, and doing a fair day’s work, 
requires such quantity of food that the combustion 
of it, were it all converted into mechanical work, 
would raise 4000 tons one foot high, or, as it is 
expressed, 4000 foot-tons. This result has been 
arrived at by varying the diet until the minimum 
but sufficient quantity has been arrived at which 
will preserve the health and vigour. The poten- 
tial of the diet can he calculated by an instru- 
ment called the calorimeter, which will give the 
heat produced during the burning of any com- 
bustible substance, and from the heat produced 
the potential in respect to mechanical work can 
he calculated. In the subjoined table the poten- 
tials of one ounce of each of three important food- 
stuff’s are given : 

Foot- tom. 

Fats (beef fat) 161-66 

Proteids (albumen) 166*2 

Carbohydrates (starch) 161*66 

It will at once be seen how readily one could cal- 
culate the amount of food stuff capable of furnishing 
the body with fuel for twenty-four hours. All that 
is necessary will be to divide 4000 by the number of 
foot-tons which correspond with the article selected ; 
the quotient is the number of ounces required. 
Thus 1 1 ounces of fat, or 24 ounces of albumen, or 
26 ounces of starch would contain the necessary 
potential. 

From what has already been said regarding the 
complexity of the bodily mechanism, it may be 
surmised that a single food-stuff ( even if a quantity 
be taken which provides a sufficient potential) is 
incapable of stoking the body. Numerous experi- 
ments, such as those conducted by the Gelatine 
Commission, by Dr Hammond, and others, indi- 
cate that the body is unable to maintain its 
natural vigour on a diet consisting solely of 
gelatine, or of starch, of albumen, or of fat, &c. 
Animals fed on a single food-stuff waste rapidly, and 
will refuse their food after a few days with marked 
dislike, dying eventually of starvation. At least 
two staple articles of food must be given, mixed, 
even in this case, with many accessories, such as 
various salts, aromatic substances, &c., in order 
that health may be maintained. 

Liebig taught that the muscular work of the body 
results from the oxidation of nitrogenous matter 
( albumen, both animal and vegetable), but it is now 
known that all the classes of food-stuffs except the 
mineral matters are used by the muscles. Never- 
theless proteids (nitrogenous food) are essential, os 
we shall see on experimental grounds, and from 
the fact that in the dietary of every nation, proteid 
matter is always present, combined at anyrate 
with fat, generally with carbohydrates as well. 

In many parts of the world man subsists with- 
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out the use of carbohydrates. The Eskimo and 
the North American Indian live entirely on the 
produce of the q]mse. The flesh of animals is rich 
m proteids and fats, but contains practically no 


carbohydrate. In the same way the Arab of the 
desert lives upon the flesh and milk of the camel, in 
districts where the date is not to be found. The 
use of carbohydrates is extensive in most temper- 
ate and tropical climates. Many of the inhab- 
itants of India and Ceylon live chiefly on rice. 
Wheat, potatoes, and oilier vegetable foods, rich in 
carbohydrates, are staple articles of food both in 
Europe and America. In fact, within certain 
limits, man, like every other animal, is capable of 
adapting himself to the food produced by the 
district in which he lives. The French and Spanish 
peasants eat little meat, living on carbohydrates 
and vegetable proteids, and supplying necessary 
potential by an abundance of oil. The Sussex 
lalwmrer consumes his beans, rich in vegetable 
proteids, and bacon, and does a good day’s work on 
them. The Scotch laliourer of a former generation 
lived on porridge and skimmed milk, with meat 
but once a week. The Arab of the Sahara, 
together with his family and his horse, subsist 
almost entirely on the date, while the Arab of the 
Nubian Desert hardly ever touches vegetable food. 
The diet of every man, under whatever circum- 
stances, invariably contains proteids, although this 
may vary in its quantity. The universal use of 
proteid matter in some form or other suggests its 
importance, and this is fully borne out by the 
evidence of direct experiment. If proteid food be 
withdrawn from the diet altogether, nitrogenous 
matter continues to be eliminated from the body by 
the urine, although its supply is cut off. At the 
same time the body wastes, and death finally occurs. 
The experiments *of Fick, Wislicenus, and Parkes 
show that during muscular exertion the l>ody does 
not excrete any excess of nitrogen ; and the writer's 
own researches show that urea— the most important 
excretion which contains nitrogen — is not found in 
abnormal extent in muscular tissue after exhaustive 
exercise. It would appear, therefore, that nitro- 
genous matter Is not used by the tissues for fuel, 
and that when proteid food is consumed, the 
muscles burn a non -nitrogenous substance which 
is formed from it. The nitrogen, in the form of 
urea, &c., is carried by the blood to the kidneys, 
and at once excreted. We must look elsewhere 
than in the ordinary combustion of a muscle or 
brain cell for a use ior the nitrogen which, as we 
have seen, is so necessary an article of food in the 
form of a proteid substance. In the child, the 
tissues which contain nitrogen in definite pro- 
portion are continually growing, and it will readily 
be seen that here, at any rate, we have an import- 
ant use for proteid diet-— namely, to furnish the 
necessary nitrogen for the new tissue. Even dur- 
ing adult life we have tissue change and growth. 
The skin is continually growing in its deeper layers 
to replace its surface layers worn away by constant 
friction. In the same way the cells of the blood 
are always being broken down, and their places 
taken again by new ones continually forming. 
Although it is liardly probable that such complete 
changes take place in all the tissues of the body, 
yet, without the entire breaking down of individual 
cells, there are no doubt changes both integrating 
and disintegrating, which are constantly taking 
place. As a result of disintegrating changes nitro- 
genous matter in an effete form is being given off 
by the system, and it has to be replenished from 
without in a form which the body can use. The 
proteid food -stuff provides nitrogenous pabulum for 
the tissues which they assimilate, and build up new 
tissue material. For this reason proteid matter is 


from the proteid food non-nitrogenous fuel to be 
burned by the tissues ; this property of supplying 
tissue fuel is shared with tne carbohydrate and 
fatty food -stuffs. It has been found by experiment 
that an ordinary diet should contain one part of 
nitrogenous matter (proteids) to about four of non- 
nitrogenous diet (fat and carbohydrates). If less 
nitrogenous matter be given, the tissue consump- 
tion of nitrogen will not l>e supplied, and the body 
will waste. If a much larger quantity of nitro- 
genous food be taken, a nitrogenous surfeit occurs, 
and the body is called upon to digest this excess, 
and to eliminate an unnecessary quantity of the 
useless nitrogenous compounds which result. 

We have seen then tliat an ordinary diet must 
contain sufficient potential,, and in addition one 
part of proteid to four of non-proteid material 
should lie present. The following table from Dr 
Parkes shows the proper proportions of solid water- 
free food-stuffs in ounces required as daily food by 
an adult man : 

At Rout. Ordinary Work. Hard Work. 


Proteids 

. 2*5 


0 

to 

7 

Fats 

. 1 

3 

3*1 

> to 

4*5 

Carbohydrates 

.12 

14-4 

16 

to 

18 

Total water-free food. 

.15*5 

22*0 

201 

> to 

29*5 


Taking the diet table for a man performing 
ordinary work, we have 4*6 of proteid, and 17'4, or 
nearly four times as much non-proteid matter. It 
contains sufficient potential, for if the number of 
foot- tons which result from the combustion of an 
ounce of proteid, of fat, and of a carbohydrate be 
multiplied by the number of ounces of tnese sub- 
stances given in the ordinary diet, it will be seen 
to amount to 4000. This, as we have already seen, 
indicates a sufficient potentiality. 

It now becomes an. easy matter to construct a 
diet table of articles of food. Most of these have 
been analysed, and the amount of water, proteid, 
carbohydrate, or fat in each calculated. 

TABLE FOR CALCULATING DIETS {Parkes). 


Articles of Food. 

Water. 

Proteid*. 

Fat*. 

Carl*>- 

hydrate*. 

Salt*. 

Uncooked beef ) 
and mutton .. \ 

75 

15 

8*4 


1*0 

Fat pork 

39 

98 

48*9 


2*3 

Dried bacon .... 

15 

8*8 

73 3 


2*9 

Smoked liam.. . . 

27-8 

24 

36*5 


10 1 

White-llsh 

78 

18*1 

2*9 


10 

Poultry 

74 

21 

8*8 


1*2 

White bread 

40 

8 

1*5 

49*2 

1*8 

WheAt-tlour 

15 

11 

2 

70 3 

1*7 

Barley-meal 

11-3 

12*7 

2 

71 

8*0 

Rye 

13*5 

13 1 

2 

69-3 

2*1 

Biscuits 

8 

16 0 

1*3 

73*4 

1*7 

Rice 

10 

6 

*8 

83*2 

•6 

Oatmeal 

15 

12 6 

6*6 

03 

3 

Maize 

13*6 

10 

0*7 

04*5 

1*4 

Macaroni 

131 ! 

9 

*8 

70 8 

*8 

Arrowroot 

154 

*8 


888 

*27 

Dry peas 

15 

22 

2 

63 

2*4 

Potatoes 

74 

2 

•10 

21 

1 

Carrots. 

85 

1*0 

•25 

8*4 

1 

Cabbage 

91 

1*8 

*6 

6*8 

*7 

Butter 

6 

3 3 

88 


2*7 

Eggs 

73 

13*5 

11*0 


1 

Cheese 

80-8 

33*5 

24*3 


5*4 

Milk 

86*8 

4 

3-7 

4*8 

•7 

Cream 

60 

2*7 

20*7 

2*8 

1*8 

Sugar 

3 


•• 

96*5 

*5 

Many articles of food owe their chief importance 
to their action as stimulants. Such are alcohol, tea, 
coffee, and beef-tea. Alcohol is no doubt burned 


within the body, and is a source of energy. Only a 
small quantity, however, can be so utilised, perhaps 
one ounce in every twenty-four hours in the case of 
an ordinary individual. As a source of energy, 
therefore, it is of little value, and such substances 
ai 
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potential at a very much smaller cost. Alcohol 
taken with, other rood stimulates the secretion of 
gastric juice, assisting in that way the digestive 
process. At the same time, however, the gastric 
juice is unable to act quite so readily upon the 
food, though this is hardly the case with diluted 
spirits, which form more wholesome beverages tlian 
wines or beer. No two individuals are the same, 
and while alcohol, in moderate doses, promotes 
digestion in most persons, others suffer from its use. 
<See the article on the action of alcohol, Vol. 1. 
p. 135). It should never be given in collapse and 
weakness without giving at the same time easily 
digested food when that is possible. It excites the 
body to great and often unnecessary activity, the 
potential for which it does not supply. After- 
wards greater weakness ensues from want of the 
necessary fuel, which has not in the meanwhile 
been forthcoming. One should never drink without 
eating. Tea ancl coffee are both nervous stimulants, 
and at the same time they retard both gastric and 
salivary digestion. 

Beef-tea is generally regarded as a food-stuff of 
high nutritive value. This is, however, not the 
case. It contains nothing besides salts and ex- 
tractives, and has a very slight potential indeed. 
It has a stimulating effect, however, l>oth on diges- 
tion and on the nervous system. From the mis- 
taken ideas generally held as to the nutritive pro- 
perties of this substance, thousands of invalids are 
annually starved to death (see Beef-tea). Beef- 
tea made by infusing the l>eef in tepid water is 
more nutritious, especially if the beef be finely 
minced and eaten as well. 

In addition to the stimulants that we have 
already considered are many substances known as 
condiments, such as mustard, pepper, pickles, 
sauces. These are of utility in gratifying the 
palate, and in addition they probably stimulate 
the secretory juices. Sufficient information has 
not as yet been obtained as to their action on 
gastric and pancreatic digestion. They certainly 
stimulate the How of saliva, although the acid 
condiments will prevent the perfect action of the 
salivary ferment. 

Common salt is a condiment, and at the same 
time it plays many other important parts in the 
animal organism. So necessary is it that both 
man and animata suffer great hardships if it be not 
supplied in sufficient quantity. It is necessary for 
the formation of the gastric juice ; it is present in 
the blood and in all tissues of the body. 

Inorganic salts, such as sulphates, phosphates, 
are required for the formation of the skeleton, ami 
salts of iron for the colouring matter of the blood. 
Organic salts, such as citrates and tartrates, are 
also of importance. That food should l>e easily 
digested is a matter of great importance. The 
rapidity of digestion will depend upon the amount 
and quality (if the digestive juices, the kind of 
food, and the condition in which the food is eaten. 
Rice, tripe, whipped eggs, sago, tapioca, barley, 
milk, raw eggs, lamb, parsnips, potatoes, hashes of 
chicken, fisli, are all easily digested substances. 
Beef, mutton, pork, roast fowls, bread, veal, 
oysters, are digested more slowly. Inasmuch as 
perfect digestion can only l>e accomplished when 
the digestive juices have acted for some time on all 
parts of the food taken, it follows that fine sub- 
division of food is very essential. On this account 
liouid food rapidly disappears from the stomach, 
which retains for a longer time solid masses upon 
which the gastric juice acts with greater difficulty. 
When food is cooked it swells, its fibres and solid 
particles are separated one from another, and it is 
more readily permeated by the gastric and pan- 
creatic juices. In addition, starch liecomes gelat- 
inous, and in that form is easily digested by the 


saliva and pancreatic juice. The diet of early 
infantile life differs from that of the adult, inasmuch 
as it should contain no starch, idilk, the natural 
food of the infant, is rich in fat, proteids, and a 
sugar called milk-sugar. There is in milk, how- 
ever, an entire absence of starch, an article of food 
which the infant is destined to consume in such 
large quantities in later years. Moreover, during the 
first few months of its extra-uterine existence the 
child is unable to assimilate starch given with its 
food. On no account, therefore, must it he supplied 
with bread, potatoes, rice, or other vegetable food 
until the cutting of the teeth suggests a more solid 
diet. If the mother’s milk l>e not in sufficient 
plenty, cow’s milk diluted with one- third of water, 
with a pinch of sugar, may be given, or condensed 
milk diluted with twelve to twenty parts of water 
(see Milk). Condensed milk, owing probably to 
its very uniform composition, cannot be given alone 
for more than a few weeks together. It inav, how- 
ever, be given once or twice a day for months, and 
children thrive on it, when they in addition are 
supplied with good cow’s, or still better, with their 
own mother’s milk. 

In conclusion, it may be well to consider the 
I results which follow the neglect of the most 
obvious mles of dietetics. As the result of defi- 
cient food, one finds loss of muscular and nervous 
power, wasting of the tissues, and awvmio. If the 
deficiency lie very great, feverish symptoms and 
great prostration result. 

Many persons consume large quantities of food 
quite out of proportion to their size or activity. 
In this case, owing to a ‘ habit of digestion,’ much 
of the food may pass through the digestive tract 
without being digested or assimilated. Under 
these circumstances the hearty eater is a wasteful 
eater, and is using for his own Inidily needs only 
a fraction of the food he consumes. In addition, 
dyspepsia in various forms, constipation, and 
diarrhoea are apt to follow, indicating functional 
derangements of the digestive apparatus. There 
is often a tendency, especially in advanced years, 
to al)sorh more nourishment than is necessary for 
stoking the body and for replenishing ordinary 
tissue waste. The excess is stored up in the form 
of fat, which accumulates under the skin, chiefly 
under that of the abdomen. In addition, the 
muscles and internal organs are loaded with fat, 
the minute globules of which may be seen in the 
ultimate cells of which the tissues are composed. 
Hereditary tendency is well marked in cases of 
corpulency. In addition to corpulency, an excess 
of food is apt to engender various gastric troubles, 
engorgement of the liver, plethora, and an excess 
of effete extractions in the blood ami urine. It is 
probable that humanity suffers more from an excess 
than from a deficiency of food. An excess of 
animal is more serious than an excess of vegetable 
food. The nitrogenous extractions, derived from 
the incomplete assimilation of meat, when present 
in large quantity, cause many symptoms, most of 
which are extremely obscure in their nature. 
These are provisionally spoken of as symptoms 
of gout. The ill effects which follow surfeit are 
more severe in those leading a sedentary ancl 
inactive life, bodily activity producing more effi- 
cient oxidation of the food taken. A healthy and 
abstemious man whose tastes have not been en- 
slaved by the culinary art instinctively adapts 
his food to the requirements of his body. The 
cold of winter prompts the choice of substantial 
and energising food, wiiile the heat of summer 
suggests a lighter dietary. After a country holi- 
day, on returning to a sedentary life one at once 
reduces one’s allowance of beef, or expects to 
pay the penalty that a disordered digestion is 
certain to exact. During the ages in which 
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humanity has been evolving, there has been a 
constant adaptation of taste and desire to the 
needs of the economy. The natural gustatory 
inclinations as a rule are a good indication of the 
bodily wants. As a rule wholesome things have 
a pleasant taste, and the reverse also holds good. 
It is all-important, however, that the satisfaction 
of mere gustatory pleasure be not allowed to mono- 
polise too much of the energy of any individual. 
Under these circumstances a surfeit is certain to 
result. , There is a well-known law in physiology 
to the effect that greater and greater stimuli have 
to be applied in order to produce a series of equal 
sensations. It follows that the excesses of the 
glutton and drunkard are out of all proportion to 
the actual pleasures these excesses produce, the 
wise man drinking and eating only in modera- 
tion. 

See the articles on Cook buy, Food, Digestion, Indi- 
gestion ; also Pavy, Food and Dietetics (1874); Sir H. 
Thompson, Food and Feeding (1880); Sir W. Roberts, 
Lectures on Dietetics and Dyspepsia (1885); Fothcrgill, 
Manual of Dietetics ( 1880). 

Diet (Lat. dies, ‘day’), a meeting of delegates 
or of dignitaries, held from day to day, for legisla- 
tive or ecclesiastical purposes ; the title was after- 
wards extended to such bodies themselves. The 
term is applied to the sessions of church assemblies 
in Scotland, but its chief use is as the speeilic title 
of the administrative assemblies of the German 
empire and some other continental states (see 
Germany). 

Desertion of the Diet , in Scots law. The pro- 
ceedings under a criminal libel are in Scotland 
spoken of technically as a diet, and when the libel 
is abandoned by the public prosecutor, or where he 
fails to appear, he is said to desert the diet. The 
effect of a judgment of. the court declaring that the 
diet has been deserted, is to free the accused from 
prosecution under the particular libel or writ, but 
not to prevent a new process being raised on the 
same grounds. 


added to 7 to produce 5? and the answer to this 
is - 2. 

In certain groups of problems, chiefly relating to 
series, differences considered in a particular manner 
are of peculiar importance, constituting in fact a 
branch of higher algebra, which took its origin in 
Brook Taylor’s Methodus Incrementorum (1715), 
and is now called the Method of Differences or the 
Calculus of Finite Differences. This method we 
shall briefly illustrate. 

Suppose it were required to discover the law of 
formation, and thence to continue the series of 
numbers : 

4, 3, 0, 1, 12, 39, 88, 165. 

It would be wrong to assume that only one law of 
formation will produce these eight numbers, just 
as it would be wrong to assume that only one curve 
could be drawn through eight given points; but 
for the full discussion of the difficulty here raised 
the reader must be referred to the chapter on Inter- 
polation in any text-book on the subject. VVe 
shall, howeyer, show how to find one law of forma- 
tion, and use our figures to illustrate the elemen- 
tary notation of the subject. The process is to 
take the difference between each term and the 
succeeding one, and so get the first series of differ- 
ences, or, as it is called, the series of first differences; 
the process is repeated on the first differences, and 
so on, as follows : 


No. of term, 
Given Series, 

1st Differences, 
2d Differences, 
3d Differences, 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

/ «l tf a ™4 «B ^7 «| 

\4 3 0 1 12 39 88 11 

/ AW 3 A n 4 AW, AW,. AW r 

\ -1 -3 1 11 27 49 77 

f A *u 1 a 2 m., a a w 3 a-w 4 a 9 m 8 a 3 w 8 

\ -2 4" 10 16 22 28 

f A 3 W, A 3 //., A 3 W 3 A 3 W 4 A 3 W a 

l 6 6' 6 6 6 


The line of third differences suggests a law of 
formation, and enables us to continue the series 
as follows : 


Dietrich of Bern. See Thkodoric. 

Diez, Friedrich Christian, the greatest of 
Romance philologists, was born at Giessen, 15th 
March 1794, and educated at Giessen and Gottin- 
gen, with one short interval in 1813 of campaign- 
ing as a volunteer. In April 1818 he saw Goethe at 
Jena, and was directed by the sage to the lectures of 
Raynouard and the study of the Provencal tongue. 
From 1822 he lived at Bonn as a pri vat- docent, 
and in 1830 was there appointed professor of the 
Romance Languages, and there he died, May 29, 
1876. His first work, Altspan . Romanzen (1821), 
was followed by a series of valuable works on the 
Romance languages, of which the greatest are his 
Gram mat ik Her Romanischen Spraehen (3 vols. 
1836-38; 4th ed. 1877), and the Etgmol ogiseh es 
Worterbueh der Romanischen Spraehen (2 vols. 
1853 ; 4th ed. by A. Scheler, 1878 ; Eng. trans. 
1864). These works discussed these languages for 
the first time from the comparative historical 
standpoint, and thus formed a sound foundation 
for all subsequent Romance philology. See the 
books on Diez, his life and work, by Sachs (1878), 
Breymann (1878), and Stengel (1883). 

Difference, Calculus of Finite Differ- 
ences. Difference implies two quantities of the 
same kind, and means m arithmetic that quantity 
which must be added to the smaller in order to 
produce the larger, and in algebra that quantity 
which must be added to either to produce the other. 
Thus if the quantities be the numbers 5 and 7, 
their arithmetical difference is 2, while their 
algebraical difference may be either + 2 or - 2. 
The difference - 2 arises from the fact that we 
may in algebra ask the question what must be 


165 276 427 624 

77 111 151 197 

28 34 40 46 

6 6 6 6 

It could further be shown that if ux be the xth term 
of the series above, then 

wx = x 3 - 7x 2 + 13a? - 3. 

The operation indicated by a is defined by the 
following equation, where vx means any function 
of x : 

Mix = Ux+i - tlx ( 1 ) 

or, if we denote the 1 added to x by ax, by the 
equation 

AWx _ Wx» ] — VX / g ^ 

AX 1 

or with the appearance at least of greater gener- 
ality by 

AWx _ tlr+h ~ MJi ( q \ 

AX “ h 17 

As a final example let us suppose ux == x 3 » Then 
we have, using equation (1) above, 
a u x = (x + l) a - x 2 
= 2x + 1 

This is a case of the direct problem of the calculus, 
but there is also the inverse problem : Of what 
function is 2x + 1 the difference ? The solution to 
this is denoted by the symbols : 

2(2X + 1) sb x a , 

or, strictly speaking, for reasons which we need 
not give, by 

J(2x + 1) =x* + C; 

and x fl + C is said to be the integrate of 2x + 1. 
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Between the Calculus of Finite Differences and 
the Differential Calculus (see Calculus) (a title 
which means the calculus of infinitesimal differ- 
ences) there are many important points of con- 
trast and of similarity, which would be not less 
clearly appreciated if the *names wAe changed, as 
Boole all but suggested, the former to Calculus of 
Differences, the latter to Calculus of Limits. 

The methods of the Calculus of Differences are 
in vogue among actuaries and others in dealing 
with statistics such as mortality tables ; and from 
this calculus are derived many formula* of approxi- 
mation of great practical value, such as the rules 
for finding the area of surfaces bounded by curved 
lines. 

Differentiation, that organic progress which 
occurs when certain parts of a uniform whole 
become structurally different - from the others, or 
when, in other words, the homogeneous becomes 
heterogeneous. Inequality in internal and external 
conditions of life brings about restriction of certain 
vital processes and the predominance of others, 
and as this division of function is established, 
diversity of structure results. Differentiation is 
the structural change which is associated with the 
physiological ‘division of labour,’ and the process 
is essentially the same whether it find expression 
in cells, tissues, organs, or entire organisms. See 
Division of Labour, Evolution, Variation, &c. 

Diffraction. In general, light is propagated in 
straight lines in a homogeneous medium ; but, if it 
be caused to pass through an opening which is not 
large in comparison with the wave-length of the 
light, the law no longer holds. Such phenomena 
are said to be due to diffraction. The subject will 
be found treated at greater length under Light. 

Diffusion. The particles of all material 
bodies, except, such as may be totally devoid of 
heat, are in rapid motion. In the case of solid 
bodies the excursions of any one particle are 
limited to a small space ; hut in fluids a particle 
may move more or less freely throughout the whole 
space occupied. This intermixture of molecules 
may occur also when different fluids are placed in 
contact with each other, but it may be prevented 
by the existence of tension at the common surface 
(see Surface-tension and Capillarity). When 
it does occur, the fluids are said to diffuse into each 
other. 

Diffusion of Liquids . — The diffusion of dissolved 
salts may obviously be considered under this 
heading. The phenomenon may l>c conveniently 
studieu by introducing a strong solution of some 
highly-coloured salt, such as bichromate of potash, 
into the bottom of a tall glass cylinder nearly 
filled with water. The rate of diffusion varies 
with the nature of the liquids. Graham was the 
first to investigate the subject carefully. He filled 
a number of similar glass vessels with solutions of 
different salts. The mouths of these vessels were 
carefully ground so that they could be closed by 
means of glass plates. The different vessels were 
then placed in equal glass jars, and covered with 
water to a^ definite extent. Next the glass covers 
were cautiously withdrawn, and the diffusion was 
allowed to go on for a certain time. The rate at 
which each liquid diffused was thus obtained. 
Graham found that, for any one solution, the rate 
is proportional to the gradient of concentration — 
i.e. to the rate at which the quantity of salt 
dissolved per unit-volume varies per unit-length. 
Thus the law regulating diffusion of liquids is 
analogous to that which regulates the conduction 
of heat in a homogeneous solid. Hence the equa- 
tions obtained by Fourier in his Thtorie de la 
Chaleur apply to Hie problem under consideration. 

Graham found also that rise of temperature 


greatly increases the effect. He divided substances 
into two classes, Colloids and Crystalloids , the 
members of the first class diffusing very much 
more slowly than those of the second. His inves- 
tigations have been much extended by more recent 
observers employing various methods of observa- 
tion. 

If two miscible liquids be separated by a mem- 
brane of bladder or of parchment paper, &c., 
diffusion takes place through the septum at rates 
which are usually very different for different 
liquids. This phenomenon is known as Osmose 
(q.v.). It was first shown by Nollet that, if a 
vessel filled with alcohol be closed by a piece of 
bladder and placed in water, the diffusion of the 
water is so much more rapid than that of the 
alcohol that the bladder is burst because of the 
increase of the contents of the vessel which it 
closes. By this means the various constituents of 
a mixture of colloid and crystalloid substances 
may be separated to any desired extent. The rate 
at which liquids diffuse into each other through 
a septum depends greatly upon the molecular action 
lietween them and the septum. 

Diffusion of Gases . — If two flasks, each filled 
with a different gas at a given pressure and 
temperature, be placed in communication with, 
each other, the gases will be found to interdiffuse. 
The rate of interdiffusion is Bhown by theory to 
be nearly in inverse proportion to the square root 
of the product of the densities of the two gases, 
and the experimental results are in accordance 
with the theory. 

Effusion of Gases . — This is exhibited in the 
passage of a gas into vacuum under constant 
pressure through a small opening in a very thin 
plate otherwise impervious to it. The work done 
m the passage of a given volume of the gas is 
proportional to the pressure, and the equivalent 
Kinetic energy is proportional to the product of 
the density and the square of the speed of effusion. 
Hence the speed for a given pressure varies in- 
versely as the square root of the density. Graham 
showed that this result of theory is closely realised 
by experiment. He showed, further, that when a 
discrepancy exists, it is due to the finite thickness 
of the plate. 

Transpiration of gases is the term to the passage 
of gases under pressure through a fine capillary 
tube. This subject was also investigated by 
Graham, who found that the rate of passage is 
not affected by the material of the tube. This 
seems to indicate that the tube becomes coated 
internally with a thin film of gas, so that the 
opposition to the flow of gas is due to Viscosity 
(q.v.). 

The rates at which different gases pass through 
fine unglazed earthenware are inversely as the 
square roots of their densities. Hence we have a 
means of separating gases the densities of which 
are different (see Atmolysis). If the septum be 
made of caoutchouc, which is not porous, the pas- 
sage of gases still occurs. The gas seems to com- 
bine witn the matter of the septum on the one side, 
to diffuse through it, and finally to be given off on 
the other side. The passage of some gases, such as 
carbonic oxide, through hot cast-iron is analogous. 

Digamma is the name given by the gram- 
marians of the 1st century to rate, the sixth letter 
of the primitive Greek alphabet, which had be- 
come obsolete, and was only known to them from* 
inscriptions. The name was given owing to a 
fancied resemblance of its form f to a double 
gamma . Its sound was something like that of 
our w. It is found in Peloponnesian inscriptions 
as late as the 6th century B.c., but it had dis- 
appeared from the alphabet of Attica before the 
date of the oldest inscriptions— i.e. before the 
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middle of the 7th century B.c., although, as 
Bentley has proved, it must have been in use at 
the time when%most of the Homeric poems were 
composed. It appears as the letter F in the Latin 
alphabet, which was derived at a very early period 
from the alphabet of Euboea. In later Greek, 
though discarded as a letter, it is retained in the 
form r as the numeral for 6. See the articles on 
F and V. 

Digby, a small seaport of Nova Scotia, on St 
Mary^s Bay, reputed for its curing of a variety of 
small herrings or pilchards (‘Nova Scotia sprats’). 
Pop. 1951. 

Digby, Sir Kenelm, was born at Oayhurst, 
near Newport Pagnell, 11th July 1603. His 
father, Sir Everard Digby (1578-1606), in 1592 
came into a large estate, but seven years later 
turned Catholic, arid was hanged for liis part in 
the Gunpowder Plot (q.v.). Kenelm himself was 
bred a Catholic, but in 1618, after a half-year 
in Spain, entered Gloucester Hall, Oxford (now 
Worcester College). He left it in 1620 without 
a degree, and spent nearly three years abroad, 
in Florence chiefly. At Madrid he fell in with 
Prince Charles, and following him back to Eng- 
land, was knighted, and entered his service. In 
1625, after a singular courtship, he secretly married 
‘that celebrated beautie and courtezane,’ Venetia 
Stanley ( 1600-33), who had been his playmate in 
childhood. With two privateers he sailed in 1628 
to the Mediterranean, and on lltli June van- 
quished a French and Venetian sq uadron off 
Scanderoon. On his beloved wife’s death he with- 
drew to Gresham College, and there passed two 
hermit-like years, diverting himself with chemistry 
and the professors’ good conversation. Meanwhile 
lie had professed the Protestant faith, but, * look- 
ing back,* in 1636 he announced his reconversion 
to Archbishop Laud ; and his tortuous conduct 
during the Great Rebellion was dictated, it seems, 
by his zeal for Catholicism. He was imprisoned 
by the Parliament (1642-43), and had his estate 
confiscated; was at Rome (1645-47), where he 
flnished by ‘ hectoring at his Holiness ; ’ and thrice 
revisited England (1649-51-54), the third time 
staying two years, and entering into close rela- 
tions with Cromwell. At the Restoration, how- 
ever, he was well received, and retained his oflice 
of chancellor to Queen Henrietta Maria. He was 
one of the first members of the Royal Society 
( 1 663 ), and died 1 1 tli June 1665. 

‘The very Pliny of our age for lying,’ said 
Stubbes of Digby, whom Evelyn terms ‘ an arrant 
mountebank.* Yet he was a friend of Descartes 
and Sir Thomas Browne (q.v.) ; he could appreciate 
the discoveries of Harvey, Bacon, and Galileo. In 
the Dictionary of National Biography (vol. xv. 
1888) Mr S. L. Lee points out, that ‘as a philo- 
sopher — an Aristotelian—Sir Kenelm undoubtedly 
owed much to Thomas White ; ’ and he questions 
whether his much- vaunted * powder of sympathy ’ 
was not really invented by Sir Gilbert Talbot. 
This powder — Digby professed to have learned the 
secret from a Carmelite who had travelled in the 
farthest East— was made of vitriol, and applied to 
a bandage, not to the wound itself. Anyhow, 
Digby’s Discourse thereon ( 1658 ), like his Treatise 
of Bodies and of Man's Soul (1644), contains much 
that is curious, if little of real value; whilst in 
his Discourse concerning the Vegetation of Plants 
(1660), the chief of his other twelve works, he ‘is 
said to have been the first to notice the importance 
of vital air or oxygen to plants.* See Iris bom- 
bastic Memoirs , dealing with his courtship (edited 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, 1827), and his Journal of 
the Scanderoon Voyage (edited for the Camden 
Society by John Bruce, 1868). 


IMgby, Kenelm Henry, was born in 1800 , 
youngest son of the dean of Clonfert. Having 
entered Trinity College, Cambridge, he took his 

B. A. in 1819, and three years later published the 
Broad Stone of Honour — ‘that noble manual for 
gentlemen,’ as* Julius Hare called it, ‘that volume 
which, had 1 a son, I would place in his hands, 
charging him, though such admonition would be 
needless, to love it next tot his Bible.* It was much 
altered and enlarged in the 1828 and subsequent 
editions ( the latest 1877 ), its author having in the 
meantime turned Catholic. He died in London, 
where most of his long life was spent, on 22d 
March 1880. Of fourteen other works (32 vols. 
1831-74) all the last eight were poetry. 

Digest, a name often given to the . Pandects 
(q.v.) of the civil or Roman law, because they 
contained 4 Legalia prtvcepta excellenter digesta.’ 

Digester, Papin’s, is a strong boiler with a 
closely fitting cover, in which articles of food may 
be boiled at a higher temperature than 212° ( 100° 

C. ). As its name implies, it was invented by Papin 
(q.v.), and a common form is the Autoclave , fig. 1, 
where the lid can be turned round under clamps or 
ears, and thus be rendered steam-tight. Another 
form is given in fig. 2, where a portion of the side 



Papin’s Digester. 


is removed to exhibit the interior. The lid, A, is 
fastened down by a screw, B, and the steam gener- 
ated in the boiler is allowed to escape at a stop- 
cock, C, or by raising the weighted valve, D. The 
increased pressure to which the. contents of the 
boiler are exposed causes the boiling-point of the 
water to rise to 400° (204 J C.), and occasionally 
higher. The digester is of great value as a means 
of preparing soups of various kinds, and especially 
in the extraction of gelatin from bones. 

Digestion is the change which food undergoes 
in order to prepare it for the nutrition of the animal 
frame, and is earned on in the higher animals in the 
Digestive System. In some of the lowest forms 
of animal life (amoebic) particles of food may be 
drawn into the body (which possesses no special 
organs at any part of its surface), and may then 
be digested. In higher organisms, however, parts 
have become evolved, which serve more especially 
the function of digestion. Thus in the common 
sea anemone there is a simple pouch which leads 
inwards from the centre of the cluster of ten- 
tacles. Into this fish and other food are drawn 
and digested, while the undigested parts are after- 
wards voided through the same aperture by which 
they entered. In still higher organisms, man him- 
self included, this simple pouch is changed into a 
complex and greatly elongated tube, which is pro- 
vided with one aperture (the mouth) by which food 
enters, and another aperture (the anus) through 
which undigested matter leaves the body. The 
whole digestive system is lined with a soft mem- 
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brane, which is richly supplied with blood-vessels. 
This membrane is called the mucous membrane, 
and from it is secreted l>y the glands which it con- 
tains a viscid sutatance called mucus. If ‘ the 
finger be thrust into the back of the mouth, and 
the mucous membrane gently scrAped, the fluid 
which will adhere to the finger is seen to be viscid : 
it is secreted by the glands of the mouth. Not 
only mucus, but many mother substances useful in 
digestion are formed by little glands in the mucous 
membrane, so that the whole digestive system is 
bathed during digestion with fluid having a diges- 
tive action on the food. In addition there are 
other glands, such as the salivary, the liver, and 
the pancreas, which we may look upon as glands 
of the mucous membrane which have enormously 
developed. To so great an extent have they in- 
creased in size that they have got far outside the 
digestive system, and have become situated in neigh- 
bouring parts of the body, only connected with the 
digestive system by their ducts or elongated mouths. 



Fig. I.— Section through Mouth, Nose, &c, : 
a, sphenoid bom; ; b, Eustachian tube ; c, soft palate ; d. uvula ; 
e, nasal passage ; /, upper jaw ; g, lower jaw ; h, epiglottis ; 
m, mouth. 

Through these ducts their secretions, like that 
of the microscopic mucous gland, pour into the 
cavity of the digestive system. Outside the mucous 
coat we have the muscular coat, the function of 
“which is to move the footl onwards in its course, 
and to mix it with the digestive juices. In the 
mouth, throat, and the upper part of the gullet, 
the muscles which move the food onwards, as in 
swallowing, are, when examined by the microscope, 
seen to l>e transversely striped, and like other striped 
innscles their contraction is rapid. In other parts 
of the digestive system, however, the muscular coat 
consists of smooth muscle, and like all other 
pmooth muscles this coat contracts slowly. On 
this account the food rapidly swallowed passes 
very slowly along the rest of the digestive system. 

Having shown that the digestive system is a muco- 
muscular tube, we may now consider it more in 
detail. The mouth (fig 1, m) is lined with mucous 
membrane, and into it is poured the secretion of 
tiiree pairs of salivary glands — the parotids, situ- 


ated in front of the ear ; the submaxillary, within 
the angle of the lower jaw; and the sublingual, 
under the tongue. The mouth in Anost animals is 
provided with hard tissues— teeth, beaks — for the 
sulidivision of food before it is swallowed. ' Vege- 
table feeders, eating tough grains, roots, and fibres, 
have large molar or grinding teeth, while the car- 
nivora have these same teeth modified so as to 
present a cutting edge, with which and their 
pointed canines meat is torn and cut into 
pieces, which are then swallowed (see Teeth). 
The mucous membrane of the mouth is covered 
externally by the muscles of the cheek and 
lips. Into its cavity the muscular tongue projects. 
On looking into the mouth with a looking-glass, 
one sees hack into the throat. The entrance to 
the throat will l»e observed to be bounded at the 
sides by two muscular curtains passing downwards 
obliquely to the sides of the root of the tongue. 
These are termed the anterior pillars of the fauces, 
and behind them, one on each side, are masses of 
lymphoid tissue, subject to enlargement, called 
tlie tonsils. Alnive, another curtain hangs down. 
It is called the soft palate, and separates the mouth 
from the hinder part of the nasal cavity. Project- 
ing from its centre is a little cone called the uvula 
( fig. 1 ). The cavity of the pharynx, or the interior 
of the throat, is another cavity lined by mucous 
membrane, with muscular walls. These muscles 
constrict it ( constrictors ). Below, the cavity passes 
into the gullet or oesophagus, and in front of this 
tube runs the windpipe which communicates with 
the pharynx througli 
the larynx, or organ 
of voice. Food will 
pass through the 
pharynx into the 
gullet ; and air, dur- 
ing respiration , passes 
through the pharynx 
on into the larynx 
and windpipe; a 
valve, called tlie epi- 
glottis, partly closes 
the aperture of tlie 
larynx. The pharynx 
is common, therefore, 
both to the digestive 
system and the re- 
spiratory passages. 

Above, the pharynx 
communicates, as be- 
fore described, with 
the mouth and also 
with the nose. One 
can demonstrate this 
latter fact by drawing 
smokeinto tlie mouth, 
and expelling it by 
the nostrils. This 
communication is 
closed during the act 
of swallowing, and 
also during the sing- 
ing of pure vowel - 
sounds, such as a , ov7, 
and the closure is 
effected chiefly by the 
elevation of the soft 
palate, which acts as 
a valve. The pharynx 
communicates in ad- 
dition with the mid- 
dle ear by the Eustachian tubes, and this may 
be rendered evident if the mouth and nose be 
closed, and a violent expiratory effort made at 
the same time. As the pressure of air within the 
throat is increased, the Eustachian tubes which 



a, oesophagus; b, stomach; c, car- 
diac orifice; d, pylorus; e, small 
intestine; /, biliary duct ; g, pan- 
creatic duct; h, ascending colon ; 
i, transverse colon; ^.descend- 
ing colon ; k, rectum. 
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previously were collapsed now become distended, 
and a little wave of air at high pressure is forced 
into the middle ear, causing a buzzing sound. 
Occasionally the middle ear communicates with 
the external air through congenital or acquired 
apertures in the membrana tyrnpani. In these 
cases smoke may be propelled from the throat out 
of one or both ears. 

The gullet or oesophagus (figs. 1, 2, and 3) is a 
long tube passing from the pharynx to the stomach. 
Its mucous coat is loaded with very large mucous 
glands, which secrete a quantity of very viscid 
mucus. Its muscular walls contain striped fibres 
in the upper, unstriped in the lower part. The 
stomach itself is a greatly dilated part of the 
digestive system. Its shape is indicated in the fig. 
It may be said to consist of two parts, even in the 
human subject ; a more complex arrangement is 
found in many animals, such as the nun inants. 
The large dilated portion into which the gullet 
opens is termed cardiac , and the opening the 
cardiac or (esophageal opening. The narrow part 
opening into the duodenum is the pyloric part, 
and the opening the pyloric opening. The 
whole is lined with mucous membrane, which, 
in the empty stomach, is thrown into projecting 
folds or ruga?, but these folds are effaced when 
the organ is distended with food (fig. 3). In the 



Fig. 3. — Section of the Stomach : 

<r, ducts of liver ; 6, pylorus ; c, bile duct ; d, pancreatic duct : 
e, cardiac oritice. 


membrane are innumerable glands, which secrete 
the digestive juices of the stomach (fig. 4). If the 
surface of the membrane be examined with a strong 

{ socket- lens, the apertures of these little glands may 
>e seen. They run down from the surface into the 
deeper parts of the mucous membrane. They are 
linw by secreting cells. The greater number of 
glands situated in mucous membranes have the 
simple structure diagrammatically represented in 
fig. 4. Each gland Ims a mouth or short duct lined 
by cells. Below this the little tube is lined by 
cells which secrete the juice peculiar to the gland. 
This secreting part sometimes branches. Outside 
the gland blood -capillaries ramify, which supply 
the gland with nourishment, enabling it to manu- 
facture the substances which it secretes. The 
gastric juice is acid, and the chief acid secreted 
is hydrochloric acid. This is formed at the car- 
diac, but not at the pyloric end. The substance 
called pepsinc, which is necessary for digestion, 

- is secreted by the whole of the glands. The 
cardiac glands therefore secrete iHitn substances, 
and they possess two sorts of cells, those which 
form the hydrochloric acid being bigger and more 
granular than the other sort which secrete pepsine. 
The pyloric glands secreting pepsine have only one 
kind of cell similar to the pepsine-secreting cell of 
the cardiac end. Outside the vascular and glandu- 
lar mucous coat, and united to it by a loose delicate 



layer— -submucous coat — is the muscular coat. This 
is similar to that of the rest of the • alimentary 
canal, except that there are in addition to the 
circular and longitudinal fibres, many oblique 
fibres. The circular fibres are * 

very thick indfted at the pyloric 
aperture, forming a circular 
sphincter band, which contracts 
and keeps back the food in the 
stomach until gastric digestion 
is nearly completed. 

The food, now called the 
chyme, passefi into the small 
intestine, a tube some 20 feet 
long. This tube, besides the 
muscular and mucous coats, 
possesses in addition an ex- 
ternal coat of loose fibrous 
tissue, covered by a single layer 
of fiat epithelial cells. This 
coat is prolonged into, and 
helps to form the mesentery, 
a membrane connecting the 
intestine with the abdominal 
walls, which are lined with a 
similar fibro-epithelial coat. 

This membrane is called the 
peritoneum, and is sometimes 
inflamed ( peritonitis) as a result 
of cold, injuries, &c. The small 
intestine is somew hat arbitrarily 
divided into three portions— the 
upper (duodenum), the middle 
(jejunum), and the lower 
(ileum). In all parts the mus- 
cular coat is similar to that of 
the rest of the digestive system. 

The mucous coat contains glands 
very like the pyloric glands of 
the stomach, called Lieber- 
kulin’s follicles. These, however, rarely branch.' 
They secrete the intestinal juice. Tn the duo- 
denum, one finds in addition highly-branched 
glands called Brunner s. These extend right dow n 
into the submucous coat. Little is known con- 
cerning their function. In both the mucous ami 
submucous coats, and generally involving both 
layers, are found masses of tissue — lymphoid — 
similar to that found in a lymphatic gland ( fig. 6). 
These are termed solitary glands, but it must 
be understood that they do not secrete any 
juice concerned in digestion. Their function is 
probably connected with the blood and the blood- 
corpuscles. Collections of these solitary glands, 


Fig. 4. 


ftc gland from 
liddle of the 


B, cardiac i 
the midil 
human stomach, 
magnified about 150 
diameters : a, wall 
of the tube, lined 
with large oval nuc- 
leated cells; b, the 
same cells isolated ; 
c, nucleated cells of ■ 
columnar epithe- 
lium, occupying the 
upper parrs or the 
tubes; </, blind ex- 
tremity of the tube. 



Fig. 5.— The under surface of the Stomach and Liver, 
which arc raised to show the Duodenum and Pancreas ; 
st, stomach; p, its pyloric end; l, liver; a, gall-bladder; d, 
duodenum, extending from the pyloric end of the stomach to 
the front, where the superior mesenteric artery, m, crosses the 
intestines ; pa , pancreas; sp , spleen ; a , abdominal aorta. 

forming oblong patches about twro inches long, 
are called Peyer’s patches. These are affected m 
typhoid fever. In addition to the follicles of 
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LieberkUhn and the glands of Brunner, there are 
two very important glandular structures, the liver 
and the pancreas, which pour their digestive juices 
into the small intestine ( fig. 5). The bile, which 
is the secretion of the liver, is formed continually 
by that organ, but the amount Ibhus formed is 
greatly influenced by the kind and quantity of 
rood taken. It passes out of the liver by the two 
hepatic ducts, and much of it passes by the cystic 
duct into the gall-bladder, whore it is stored up. 



Fig. 6.— Section of Intestinal Mucous Membrane : 

L, lacteal In centre of villus; E, epithelium covering villus; 
B, blood-vessels represented; F, follicle of LieberkUhn; S, 
part of a solitary gland ; M, muscular fibres. 

From this the bile passes into the common bile 
duct, which joins the duct of the pancreas, and the 
two open into the duodenum by a common aper- 
ture. The bile is to be looked upon not only as a 
digestive juice, but as a drain or channel of excre- 
tion, whereby effete and useless matters are re- 
moved from the body. The flow of bile is easily 
restrained, as by inflammation of the duct, or the 
presence of a tumour pressing on the duct, or a 
gall-stone. In this case, the bile already formed is 
reabsorbed with the blood, through the lymphatics, 
and we have jaundice due to absorption of the 
colouring matter of the bile. The secretion of bile 
goes on before birth ; the meconium of infants con- 
sisting chiefly of biliary matter. The pancreas is 
very similar in structure to a salivary gland. It 
secretes the pancreatic juice which pours with the 
bile into the digestive system. The mucous mem- 
brane of the small intestine contains, ih addition to 
the structures already mentioned, little projec- 
tions called villi (fig. 6). Those are not, to any 
great extent at least, secretive, but they are im- 
portant absorbants. This property they share 
with the whole of the digestive system, through 
any part of which, and especially through the walls 
of the stomach and small intestine, digested matter 
passes into the numerous blood-capfllaries which 
form everywhere a dense network. The villi are 
peculiar, however, for each one contains, in addi- 
tion to blood-vessels, a small lymph-vessel or 
lacteal. Nearly all the fat absorbed by the diges- 
tive system is taken up by the little cells of the 
villi, and passes on into the lacteals, and thence 
to the blood (fig. 7). If some osmic acid, which 
blackens fat, be poured into the intestine of a milk- 
rabbit, killed during active digestion, and if the 
villi be examined with a microscope, they will 
be seen to have been blackened, especially at their 



tips, while the rest of the intestine will have pre- 
served its ordinary colour. On further examina- 
tion it will be seen 
that the fat has been 
taken up in micro- 
scopic globules by 
the cells covering 
the villi, and that 
they are passing, in 
a way wnich is as 
yet not definitely 
settled, into the 
central lacteal. 

The small intes- 
tine is a tube of 
great importance, 
anti in order to in- 
crease its total area, 
the mucous mem- 
brane is elevated, 
in the upper part, 
into transverse folds 
(the valvulre conniventes, fig. 8). 

The unabsorbed food, mixed with the various 
secretions we have mentioned, now passes into the 
large intestine, when both digestion and absorption 
go on, although to a less extent. The large intes- 
tine is only 5 feet in length, but its girth Is much 
greater than that of the small intestine. It com- 
mences with the CTBCum, a dilated part, into which 
passes a little blind canal (the vermiform appen- 
dix), a large and important structure in some 
animals. Tne food remnant (fa*cal matter) is pre- 
vented, under ordinary circumstances, from passing 
back into the small intestine, by a double fold of 
mucous membrane (the ilio-carcal valve, fig. 9). 
The large intestine ascends on the right side ( ascend- 
ing colon), crosses over to the left side ( transverse 
colon ), and descends again ( descending colon ), and 
makes a bend (sigmoid flexure), and finally ter- 
minates in a somewhat enlarged portion (rectum). 


Fig. 7. —The Top of a Villus : 

Fat globules are represented an pann- 
ing through one of the epithelial 
cells, F, on through the tissue of 
the villus, I, into the centrat 
lacteal, L. 



Fig. 8.— Small In- 
testine distended 
and hardened by 
alcohol, and laid 
open to show 
the valvulrt con- 
niventes. 



Fig. 9. — Caecum inflated, dried, 
and opened to show the arrange- 
ment of the valve : 
a, termination of the ileum ; b, ascend- 
ing colon; c, cwcum; d, a trans- 
verse construction projecting into 
the crccum; ef, lips of the valve 
separating the small from the large 
intestine ; g, the vermiform appen- 
dix of the caecum. 


The anal aperture is closed by muscles, an internal 
sphincter of non-striped, and an external of striated 
fibre. The mucous membrane of the large intestine 
differs from that of the small intestine m contain- 
ing no villi, or Brunner glands. LielierkUhn’s and 
solitary glands are present, but the aggregation of 
the latter into Peyer’s patches is nowhere to be 
found. 
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Movements of Food in the Alimentary Canal . — 
When food is taken into the mouth it is at once 
swallowed, unle& it is in the solid form. In this 
case it is chewed or masticated ; the use of which 
is to divide the solid fragments taken into a con- 
venient size for swallowing, for which purpose it, in 
addition, is mixed with the viscid saliva and juices 
of the mouth. The chewed food, moreover, is more 
easily digested, inasmuch as the gastric and other 
juices can act more readily upon finely divided 
than upon larger masses of food. Many animals 
can hardly be said to masticate ; such are the 
carnivora (dog, cat, «&c.), and they are not pro- 
vided with grinding teeth. In most animals living 
on vegetable food, which frequently consists of 
hard grains, roots, and fibres, largo Hat grinding 
molars are found. In these animals, not only is 
the food finely divided in the mouth, but the food, 
largely consisting of starch, is partially digested by 
the saliva. In mastication, the head is firmly fixed 
by the powerful muscles of the neck, while the 
lower jaw is moved upon the upper. The lower 
jaw is approximated to the upper by powerful 
muscles (the temporal, masseter, and internal ptery- 
goids), which pass upwards, and are attached to 
the side of the head and face. Their contraction 
may be felt by placing tbe hand in front of the ear 
and voluntarily contracting the jaws. The lower 
jaw is depressed by muscles which pass flown the 
front of the neck. Most of these spring from the 
hyoid bone, which may be felt deep in the tissues 
of the neck above the ‘Adam’s apple.’ Rotating 
movements and those of protrusion and retraction 
of the jaw are produced chiefly by the action of the 
pterygoid muscles. It is obvious that during masti- 
cation the food would naturally tend to escape from 
between the grinding surfaces of the teeth, and 
would collect within the mouth and outside the 
gums. This is prevented, however, by the muscles 
placed in the substance of the cheeks ( buccinators ) 
and lips (orbicularis oris). These keep the cheek 
and lip walls closely opposed to the outside of the 
teeth. On this account food will only escape from 
between the grinders into the interior of tbe mouth, 
from which it is collected and pushed back between 
tbe teeth by the muscular tongue. 

The very complex muscular movements just 
described result from very perfectly co-ordinated 
nervous impulses, which pass from the brain to the 
muscles, and cause and regulate their contractions. 
One can masticate * at will’ — that is to say, one can 
consciously cause the muscles to contract. In 
order that the mastication may be effective, how- 
ever, it is necessary not only to know the sizes, but 
also to be aware of the ever-changing positions of 
the particles of fowl. This is effected by sensory 
nerves, which pass to the brain from the mucous 
membrane of the mouth. Although mastication is 
frequently voluntary, yet, like most other volun- 
tary actions frequently performed, it can be per- 
formed reflexly. In this case the sensory impulses 
pass from the mucous membrane to the brain, and 
initiate appropriate motor impulses which pass to 
the muscles, without exciting attention and special 
volition in their passage. 

As a result of mastication, the food is gathered 
in the form of a round moist bolus on the upper 
surface of the tongue (see fig. 1). It is now ready to 
be swallowed. In the first place, it is pushed back- 
wards by the tongue, and seized by muscles, many 
of which are attached to the hyoid bone, which can 
lie felt to move during their contraction. According 
to the most recent investigation, the Indus is pro- 
pelled with great rapidity through the pharynx and 
gullet into the stomach. If the finger be placed 
upon the hyoid Inme, or Adam’s apple, and tne ear 
placed against the upper third ot the l»ack of a 
patient, the movement of the hyoid bone indicat- 


ing the commencement of swallowing is almost co- 
incident with the passage of fowl down the gullet, 
which produces a very audible sound. Following 
the propulsion of the fowl downwards, there is 
a wave of contraction, which, commencing in the 
pharynx, travel downwards through the gullet. 
This, however, is comparatively slow. It is seen 
then that swallowing is not due to the falling of 
liquids down the throat. A horse drinks 'up 
hill,’ and the jugglers, or indeed any one, can 
drink or swallow with the head vertically down- 
wards. 

When the food has reached the back of the 
mouth, the rest of the act of swallowing occurs 
irrespective of the action of the will. The nerves, 
whicli commence in the mucous membrane of the 
pharynx and gullet (sensory branches of vagus), 
carry impressions to the brain, which disengage of 
themselves the appropriate muscular movements 
without necessarily involving either the will or con- 
sciousness. Thus, in alcoholic stupor, or fainting 
from drowning, in both of which conditions con- 
sciousness is suspended, food and liquid placed at 
the back of the mouth are at once Bwallowed. 

There is a possibility that during swallowing 
the food may go the wrong way — i.e. it may pass 
into the larynx and windpipe. It will be seen 
from the diagram that the food in its passage to 
the gullet must actually pass over the aperture of 
the larynx. It is prevented from passing into it 
by the elevation of the larynx (this can be felt by 
the hand placed on the tliroat), which pushes its 
aperture against and under the back of the tongue, 
which at the same time is pushed backwards. Ill 
addition, there is a valve called the epiglottis, 
which is pushed down over the larynx by tne move- 
ment just descril>ed,'and by muscular fibres, which 
act upon it for that especial purpose. If the 
epiglottis be destroyed, as by ulceration, gun-shot 
wounds, &c., it is necessary for the patient to have 
the food he takes earned over the aperture of the 
larynx into the gullet by a feeding-tube. It is 
obvious that one cannot speak with the larynx 
shut, and with the larynx open we cannot safely 
swallow. Food is prevented from passing into the- 
nose by the elevation of tbe soft palate which meets 
the constricting pharynx, and shuts oil’ the cavity 
of the nose like a valve ( fig. 1 ). 

The avails of the stomach and intestine are, like 
the gullet, provided with muscular fibre. An ex- 
ternal layer passes in the length of the gut, and 
within this is a circular layer. These muscles, 
unlike the muscles of the limbs, contract slowly on 
stimulation, and they are outside the domain of 
voluntary action. During digestion they contract 
peristaltically, urging the food towards the rectum. 
The peristaltic waves may begin in any part of the 
gut and pass slowly downwards, followed at vary- 
ing intervals by other waves. It is probable that 
what is called anti peristal tic waves may occasion- 
ally occur, tending to bring the food back towards 
the mouth, for bilious matter is frequently vomited, 
the bile having in all probability passed upwards 
into the stomach by antiperistalsis from the duo- 
denum. 

Eructations are frequently caused by antiperis- 
talsis, and by a movement of this kind food is 
brought back into the mouth for further chewing 
in the ruminants ( sheep, oxen, &c. ). The peristalsis 
is particularly active during digestion, and is pro- 
duced in great pari by the food stimulating the 
mucous membrane. If a portion of the intestine or 
the stomach be removed front the body, peristalsis 
may continue or may be produced artificially, espe- 
cially by irritating the mucous membrane. In the 
body the canal is under the influence of additional 
nerves (vagus), through which fibres the digestive 
processes are chiefly regulated among themselves. 
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The peristalsis in the stomach is combined by 
irregular churning movements. 

The act of vomiting is a reflex nervous act. It 
can be excited by stimulating the branches of the 
vagus nerve, which are distributed^) the stomach, 
as when indigestible and irritative food is taken ; or 
emetics, such as mustard, hot water, or a hot 
saline solution, tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, sulphate 
of zinc, and alum are administered. 13y tickling 
the back of the throat with a feather, the glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve is stimulate) l, and vomiting may 
readily be produced. , It is of frequent occurrence 
when painful irritation of the uterine nerves in preg- 
nancy, of the nerves of the liver and kidneys during 
the passage of a hepatic or 
. renal stone, or indeed when 

irritation of any sensory 
l nerves takes place. Nerve- 
v impulses may pass to the 
I M/ffi — p brain through any one of 
JM(C these channels (tig. 10), or 

/My\\ may be excited in the brain 

/ itself by the sight or smell 
L yv\ or even the thought of any- 
c thing disgusting, anil they 

produce, if the person be con- 
SC, ""la — s 8C * ous i a feeling of nausea. 

li vT * rl an y case f^ iere i s . a flis- 

1 charge of nerve-impulses, 
K Alfe) \\\ which, as a result of this 
TKTjS \\ \ stimulation, passes to the 
/J\V— - J/) I glands of the mouth through 
//\VT ^ ie chorda tympani nerve, 
r \ / aiK * P n> duces a rapid flow 

( / °* fta ^ lva - addition, motor 

V /is J nerves carry impulses to the 
muscular walls of the ab- 
' domen, and to the walls of 

Fig. 10. Sensory ^j ie stoiiiiJurli itself. As a 

VomBinff 0,llCerne ^ Ul resu ^ °f the muscular con- 

Xervos como to vomiting trac ‘ io " w . hi « h f ? lloW8 { the 
centre V, through spiral contents of the ston lucli aie 
cord SC, from pharynx propelled 1 upwards into the 
P, lungs L, gall-bladder mouth. Just before vomit- 

mtestine I, and bladder il 'Z an inspiration generally 
B. occurs, and the aperture of 

the larynx (glottis) is closed. 
The diaphragm — the muscle which separates the 
thorax from the abdomen — then becomes pressed 
down upon the abdominal contents, and assists in 
the act of vomiting. Cases in which irritating or 
poisonous substances are swallowed are so frequent, 
that every one should lie aware that a large quan- 
tity of hot liquid, especially if it contain much salt, 
or some mustard, forms a safe and speedy emetic. 
Ice is a valuable sedative, and often prevents 
vomiting. The undigested food when it reaches 
the lower part of the intestine (rectum), excites 
sensory nerves which carry impulses to the brain 
and spinal cord. A feeling of distension results, 
.and voluntary contraction of the abdominal muscles 
and of the diaphragm — an inspiration usually 
taking place — expels the undigested matter. This 
voluntary effort is aided by the contraction of the 
bowel itself, and by the relaxation of the band of 
muscular fibres ( sphincters ) which, during the in- 
tervals between evacuations, remain contracted. 

In many animals, such as the sheep, ox, and 
camel, the stomach consists of several cavities com- 
municating with one another. In the ox and sheep 
both the cardiac and the pyloric portions are eacli 
subdivided into two compartments. The cardiac 
part consists of a very dilated cavity, the paunch 
(rumen), into which the food is passed as soon as 
swallowed. In addition there is a smaller part, the 
reticulum (honeycomb), so called from the folds of 
lining mucous membrane which intersect, forming 
a reticulum. The pyloric half is divided into two 
156 


parts. The psalteiium ( maniplies ), so called from 
the lamellated appearance of its nyicous membrane, 
communicates with the last division, the rennet 
stomach ( abomasum, fig. 11). 

Fluid passes either into the first, second, or third 
parts of the stomach, and thence on into the fourth. 
Solid matter, such as grass, roots, &c., passes either 
into the paunch or reticulum. This is mixed with 
the saliva swallowed with it, and in addition it is 
mixed with juices formed by the mucous membrane 
of these cavities. When the animal has finished 
feeding, it lies down and rumination commences. 
Due in part to the contraction of the abdominal 
muscles and diaphragm, the food is propelled in the 
form of rounded pellets from the paunch and reti- 
culum up into the mouth. The pellets are there 
thoroughly masticated, and are returned in a pulpy 
condition to the stomach. Now, however, the food 
passes into the psalterium, and finally into the 
rennet stomach. It will he seen, therefore, that 
the consistency of the food determines into which 
part of the stomach it passes. The walls of the 
stomach near the gullet are thrown into two folds 





Fig 11.— Compound 
Stomach of Ox : 
a, oesophagus ; b, rumen, or 
paunch ; c, reticulum, or 
second stomach ; d, omasum, 
or third stomach; e, abom- 
asum, or fourth stomach ; 
/, the duodenum. 


Fig. 12.— Alimentary 
Canal of Fowl : 
a, oesophagus ; b, crop ; c, pro- 
venfcriculuH, or secreting 
stomach ; «, gizzard, or tri- 
turating stomach; e, intes- 
tinal canal : /, two long 
cwcal tubes indicating the 
theoretical commencement 
of large intestine. 


or lips which, when in contact, form a tube leading 
from the gullet into the psalterium. Along this 
tube the masticated and fluid food can pass. The 
mouthfuls of grass which are first swallowed pass 
between their lips, and find their way at once into 
the paunch or reticulum. 

In the bird some interesting modifications in the 
structure of the alimentary canal are seen (fig. 12). 
The gullet at about the middle of its course is pro- 
vided with a iHHicli or crop. Into this the food 
passes, and is liathed by a secretion formed by its 
glands. It is then propelled onwards into a dilated 
cavity, the proventriculus, and is acted on bv diges- 
tive juices. Thence it passes into the gizzard. This 
cavity is provided with muscular walls of enormous 
thickness in the case of birds that are vegetable- 
feeders. It is lined by thick and corneous epithe- 
lium, and in its interior are generally found pieces 
of stone, chalk, <Src. The gizzard is a powerful 
mill, which grinds the food into a soft pulp, upon 
which the digestive juices can readily act (see 
Bird). |i 
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The Action of the L'igcstive Juices . — By digestion 
is meant that process by which food is rendered 
capable of passing through the walls of the digestive 
system into the blood-vessels and lymphatics, 
in such a form that it may be of use to the 
economy. The most essential change which food 
undergoes is one of solution. Albumen, starch, 
fat, and other food stuffs are quite insoluble in the 
circulating fluids of the body, and were they in- 
jected into the blood they would simply block up 
the smaller blood-vessels. During digestion these 
pass either into nearly allied chemical substances 
which are readily dissolved in water, or in the case 
of fat partly into a soluble soap, and partly into a 
state of microscopically minute subdivision. It is 
not sufficient, however, merely to have a soluble 
food-stuff in order that it may be absorbed and 
used by the body. Cane (table) sugar is soluble in 
water, hut it is of no use as cane-sugar to the body. 
If injected into the blood-vessels, it is at once 
secreted by the kidneys. During digestion it is 
converted into another sugarless soluble, but in a 
form which can be used by the economy. 

It must clearly be understood that food intro- 
duced into the stomach is not received into the 
system. It is still ‘ outside the body. * It is only 
when it has become absorbed, and has passed in a 
suitable form, carried by the blood, to the tissues 
of the brain, muscles, &c., that it is made use of in 
so-called vital manifestations. The relief and stay 
that a meal gives is chieHy due to nervous action, 
the result ot gastric distension. Clay and other 
non-nutritive matter may be swallowed, and will 
temporarily produce the same effect. 

The digestion of food is brought about by the 
action of juices, the saliva, the gastiic, pancreatic, 
intestinal, &c. These are mixed with the finely 
divided food by the movements of the aliment- 
ary canal. The digestive juices are in all cases 
secreted by the microscopic cells which line the 
various glands opening into the digestive system. 
The digestive juice, whatever be its source, con- 
tains either an acid substance or an alkaline one, 
and in addition a substance termed an unorganised 
ferment. These ferments differ in many particulars 
from the organised ferments (bacteria, micrococci), 
found in putrefaction, diseases such as anthrax, 
scarlet fever, cholera, &c. The latter are whole 
living cells, having definite parts or organs. They 
live and multiply, consume, and excrete in the fluid 
they inhabit. The digestive ferments are not 
whole cells, they are the products of cells. They 
are not the broken-down useless substances, such 
as carbonic acid, water, &c., which all cells give 
out, and which an animal, like man (an aggrega- 
tion of cells), excretes. They consist of very com- 
plex active matter, of which we know almost 
nothing, and which we class with some other sub- 
stances of which we know little more, under the 
head ‘ albuminoids.’ These ferments in fact possess, 
many of the qualities of cells themselves. They 
are killed by the temperature of boiling water, like 
all other living things. They have a certain range 
of temperature, within which alone they evince 
activity, and within the limits of that range they 
are more active the higher the temperature. Then 
again they require the presence of water, in which 
fluid they are soluble. In their action they seem 
to be hydrolytic, that is, they produce important 
changes in the substances they attach by, amongst 
other things, adding the elements of water. These 
digestive ferments, together with the other constit- 
uents of the digestive juices, are secreted by the 
cells of the digestive glands. If we study these 
glands and their cells with the microscope, they all 
resent several points of similarity. Each gland 
as a duct, which, as in the case say of the salivary 
glands, divides into several branches. The duct, 


or its branches in the latter case, terminate in the 
secreting tubules of the gland. These are little 
tubes, which are lined by the secreting cells, leaving 
only a small cavity in the centre of each tubule for 
the escape of the secretion into the duct. Outside 
the tubule there is a dense network of fine blood- 
capillaries, from which the liquor of the blood 
escapes, bathing the gland and the cells within it. 
These imbibe the liquor, and they have almost cer- 
tainly the power of selecting such constituents of 
it as they require. The substances derived from 
the blood are used by the cells, which manufacture 
the juice which they excrete. The constituents of 
the excretion are not found, it will be observed, 
in the blood ; they result from chemical processes 
which go on within the cells, which use blood as a 
raw material. The cells are very small, being about 
xiVutli to raW^h an * nc h ftCrOBS * They have 
each a very thin envelope, within which the finely 
granular contents of the cell are seen. In the 
centre is a kernel or nucleus. During digestion 
the cell enlarges, and granules appear in it. These 
are the manufactured products : they are discharged 
into the duct of the gland. 

We have now to consider how it is that the glands 
are regulated in their secreting powers, how it is 
that at certain times, and in sufficient quantity, the 
secreting juice is poured into the digestive system. 
This is brought about by the action of the nervous 
system. Although in some cases— e.g. the stomach, 
local nerve-cells placed in the walls of the digestive 
system itself, seem to regulate in part the secretion, 
yet in all cases nerve-cells placed in the brain are 
chiefly concerned. It w as thought at one time that 
the brain acted by causing the blood-vessels of the 
gland to enlarge, and in consequence the food- 
supply and secretion of the gland to become greater. 
That this is not the w hole truth, is shown by the 
administration of belladonna. If a rather large 
dose of this drug be taken, the mouth becomes very 
I dry and unpleasant, and it is difficult to speak and 
to swallow. In other words, the cells of the salivary 
glands are paralysed, and the customary flow of 
saliva is for the time being at an end. It is found, 
however, that during this condition the blood- 
vessels are by no means contracted. This experi- 
ment, together with others, suggests that although 
during the secretion of a digestive juice the blood- 
vessels dilate, the activity of the secreting cells is 
not always associated with the condition of the 
blood-vessels. The latter are undoubtedly under 
the influence of nerves ( vaso-motor) which regulate 
their condition, and it is probable that the secreting 
cells are themselves under the influence of other 
nerves, which are special secreting nerves. We 
have already seen that in the case ot the movements 
of the digestive system, the motor-impulses which 
started from the central nervous system w r ere called 
into action by sensory impulses starting from the 
mucous membrane of the digestive system. So in 
like manner the nervous impulses which pass to the 
blood-vessels and the glands are caused, in the first 
instance, by sensory impulses from the mucous 
membrane. If food be taken into the mouth, espe- 
cially if it be ‘ tasty,’ a secretion of saliva rapialy 
follows, and even the tickling of the mouth by a 
feather, or the stimulation of the mucous membrane 
with electricity, will produce the same result. In this 
case sensory impulses pass to the brain through such 
nerves os the lingual and glossopharyngeal, and 
reflexly excite the glands through the medium of 
the brain, the outgoing impulses passing through 
nerves such as the chorda tympani (fig. 13). See 
Brain. In the case of salivary secretion, the 
smell or sight of food may excite a secretion. In 
this case the sensory impulses pass from the nose 
or eye along the nerves of these organs to the 
brain. When the thought of food produces a flow, 
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Fig. 13. —Nervous Mechanism of 
Secretion : 

B, brain ; C, spinal cord ; S, nerve lous- 
ing from mucous membrane of mouth 
to brain; SS, nerve passing to cell in 
salivary gland; VM, nerve passing to 
blood- vessels of gland. 


this is due to the recalling of previous sight anil 
smell impressions in the brain. 

When food is passed into the stomach, secretion 
occurs. This too may result from mechanical 
irritation, as when through an opening (flotilla) the 
mucous membrane is brushed wifrh a feather. In 
all cases the stomach, pale before, Incomes suffused 

with blood, and 
the gastric juice 
is poured out. 
The flow of the 
intestinal juice, 
the pancreatic 
juice, and bile, 
all follow the 
stimulation of 
the mucous 
membrane, and 
in all cases the 
blood- vessels en- 
large so as to 
give the cells a 
good supply of 
food, although, 
as we have seen, 
they themselves 
actually pass 
into a condition 
of activity, as a 
result of the in- 
fluence of special 
secreting nerves. 

We have now 
to consider the 
digestion of food- 
stuffs, and the 
parts that the 
various glands play in this important process. For 
our present purpose it is Sufficient to speak of 
foods as belonging to four classes : ( 1 ) Proteids 
— albumens, globulins, &c. — e.g. the white of egg, 
the chief constituent of meat, the gluten of bread. 
(2) Carlndivd rates — starches, sugars, gums — e.g. 
potato-starch, cane or grape sugar. (3) Fats and 
oils — e.g. suet, marrow, olive-oil. (4) Minerals— 
e.g. water, table-salt, iron, phosphates. See also 
Diet, Food. 

Some few substances are absorbed without lieing 
digested at all ; they do not need to be. Such are 
water and the minerals, although even many of 
these undergo some change or other. Grape-sugar 
is absorbed, and probably proteids too are often 
absorbed to some extent at least. Fat is profoundly 
modified during digestion, although not as tlie 
result of any digesting ferment. It may be said, 
liowevev, that the great mass of food-stuff which is 
classed under the heads of proteids and carbo- 
hydrates is all digested by the action of ferment- 
like bodies. The saliva, of which alxmt .30 ounces 
are secreted during the 24 hours, contains a ferment 
termed ptyalin, which is capable of turning starch 
into a soluble sugar called grape-sugar, or accord- 
ing to other observers, into another soluble sugar 
termed maltose. This can easily be demonstrated 
in the following manner: Take a tiny pinch of 
ordinary starch powder, and shake it up with a 
tablespoonful of water. It will not dissolve. Then 
boil it, when the starch will swell up, forming a 
thin starch paste. Dilute a few drops of tincture 
of iodine with several volumes of water, and add a 
drop of this to a small quantity of the starch paste. 
It will become of a rich blue colour. This is the 
test for starch. Now add to some of the original 
starch paste about one quarter of its volume of 
saliva from the mouth, and keep the mixture by 
the fire at a temperature pleasant to the hand. In 
a minute or so take out some of the starch in order i 
to test it again. The iodine no longer gives a blue ! 


colour, but produces a beautiful mahogany brown. 
This shows that the starch has disappeared, the 
brown colour being the reaction#given by erythro- * 
dextrine into which the starch lias been converted. 
After a little time another portion tested in a 
similar way gives no reaction wnatever, the erytliro- 
dextrine having in its turn disappeared. The stArch 
is now converted into sugar, mixed with a little 
unconverted dextrine. This being an achroo- 
dextvine, uncoloured like the erythro-dextrine by 
tincture of iodine, 

8 tare h. Water. Grape-sugar. 

C 8 H l0 O 5 + 11,0 = CeHjjOg. 

The ptyalin may l>e extracted from the saliva or 
from the salivary glands themselves. It does not 
appear to be much exhausted during its activity, 
and has the general characters already discussed 
of unorganised ferments. The saliva is alkaline, 
and the starchy fowl is no doubt partly converted 
into sugar during its sojourn in the mouth and 
gullet by its action. When the food has reached 
the stomach and the acid gastric juice has mixed 
with it, the saliva is unable to act, and is probably 
killed. Any undigested starch is subsequently 
converted into sugar when the fowl reaches the 
small intestine by the pancreatic juice. 

When the food reaches the stomach it causes 
a reflex secretion of gastric juice. This is but 
slowly produced when insipid heavy fowl, such as 
coagulated white of egg, boiled meat, sago, &c., is 
eaten, but flows readily when soups, broths, and 
fluids containing salts and extractions in abund- 
ance are taken. Thus we have a scientific reason 
for commencing a dinner with soup, preserving the 
ptice de resistance until the stomach has secreted 
gastric juice for its digestion. The gastric juice, 
several pounds of which are secreted daily, is acid 
in reaction containing free hydrochloric acid. In 
addition lactic and butyric acids are formed during 
the progress of digestion. The ferment peculiar to 
the stomach is termed pepsine, and it requires, 
unlike the ptyalin of the saliva, an acid medium 
for its action. Pepsine and hydrochloric acid convert 
proteids into substances termed peptones. The latter 
iHxlies are soluble in water, and are not coagulated 
by boiling like many of the proteids. In addition 
they pass readily through an animal membrane, 
and are therefore easily absorbed. The proteid 
does not pass directly into the peptone, but like the 
starch is changed into at least one intermediate 
body. In the first case the proteid becomes con- 
verted by the hydrochloric acid into what is called 
syntonin, or acid protein, and it is this syntonin 
which alone the pepsine has power to change into 
peptone. The syntonin becomes a propeptone 
which is intermediate in its properties between a 
proteid and peptone itself. It is very probable tbat 
the whole change from proteid to peptone consists 
in some simple change in the molecular character 
of the proteid, together with the addition of water. 

A peptone may be termed therefore a hydrated 
proteid, and the pepsine a hydrolytic ferment. 
Within the stomach, and capable of being readily 
extracted from the stomach of a calf, is a ferment 
called the milk coagulating ferment ( rennet). This 
causes milk to coagulate, and form a clot or curd. 

It subsequently contracts and squeezes out some 
fluid termed the whey. It is difficult to assign any 
use to this ferment, for the acid of the gastric juice 
would cause of itself the milk to curdle. Still 
more difficult is it to explain the existence of 
a similar ferment in the pancreatic juice, for 
we cannot suppose that any milk can even pass 
through the stomach to be subjected to its action. 
The ml 11 * indeed often forms dense clots which 
cannot afterwards be digested, and which cause 
considerable gastric irritation. Milk when drunk is 
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frequently found to disagree with some stomachs ; 
but even in such cases it may often lie ‘sipped’ 
with impunity.^ In this case the formation of 
large clots is prevented. Lime-water causes the 
milk to coagulate in small soft clots. 

The products of digestion, peptone and sugar, 
together with water and many soluble salts, 
are absorbed into the blood-vessels which ramify 
in the gastric mucous membrane. When gastric 
digestion is over, the undigested food (cliyme) 
passes through the relaxed pyloric sphincter 
into the small intestine. The chyme consists 
of some proteid and starchy matter, "together with 
fat and oil and indigestible substances such as 
vegetable fibre, pure wax, cartilage, &c. mixed 
with gastric juice. Intestinal digestion is an 
alkaline one, and all the digestive juices of 
this part of the digestive system are alkaline in 
their reaction. They soon counteract the acidity 
of the chyme, which now becomes alkaline. The 
proteids which remained undigested by the stomach 
are now acted upon by a ferment called trypsin 
found in the juice of the pancreas. This converts 
the proteids into peptones through an intermediate 
propeptone. The pancreatic juice contains other 
ferments which operate during digestion, notably 
a hydrolytic ferment, similar in its action to 
ptyalin, whereby the remaining starch is converted 
into sugar. The iuice itself is thick and viscous. 
It is strongly alkaline and secreted in rather small 
quantity. It is said to possess a ferment capable 
of splitting oil and fat into glycerine and fatty acid, 
which it does by adding water to the fat, which is 
then decomposed. The fatty acid unites with the 
free alkali present, and a soap is formed which is 
subsequently absorbed. The alkaline contents of 
the alimentary canal also emulsify fat— i.e. they 
cause it to become very freely divided, forming 
a milky fluid. The minute microscopic globules 
which result pass readily through the walls of the 
alimentary canal into "the lymphatics ( lacteals ). 
The emulsification of an oil can readily be shown 
by adding about half its volume of carbonate of 
soda (3 per cent.) solution to cod-liver oil. The 
latter becomes at once very similar to milk in its 
appearance. 

The intestinal juice, the secretion of Lieberkiihns 
follicles, is strongly alkaline. It assists in the 
digestion of starch and of proteid matter. In 
addition an important ferment called ‘ invertin,* is 
found. This has the power of changing cane into 

0 >e- sugar and an allied substance, lawn lose. 

1 these bodies have the same formula, but 
differ from one another in their action on polarised 
light, 

Cane-sugar. Water. Grape-sugar. Lawulose. 

+ H a O = C 6 II I2 0 6 + C 8 H la 0 6 . 

The importance of this ferment will be appreciated 
when we consider how large a quantity of food is 
taken in the form of cane-sugar, and that cane- 
sugar introduced into the blood is not of any use to 
the body, and is eliminated at once by the kidneys. 
The bile may be looked upon both as an excretion 
from the body and as a digestive juice. The 
colouring of the fieces ami urine is due in part to 
a pigment hydrobilirubin (urobilin), which is an 
altered bile pigment. If bile is excreted rapidly, 
the faeces are dark in colour, and they may fie 
white owing to deficient excretions. Many sub- 
stances such as mucin, cholesterin, &c. found in 
the bile are exereted to form part of the faeces. On 
the other hand many bile constituents, such as the 
bile salts, are reabsorbed and used again in the 
economy. Bile has an important action m digestion, 
as may Tie shown by making biliary fistula in dogs, 
whereby the bile leaves the body at once through 
an aperture in the abdomen. In this case the 


animal loses flesh ; the fat which .it takes with 
its food passes nnabsorbed through its digestive 
system, and its excretions are offensive. The bile 
seems then to assist in fat absorption, and to have 
some antiseptic action whWeby putrefaction is 
prevented or lessened within the digestive system. 
Bile assists in the absorption of fat not only by 
assisting in its emulsification, but also by helping 
in some way or other the epithelial cells, covering 
the villi to take up the minute fatty particles. In 
addition it is supposed to stimulate minute muscular 
fibres within the villi, which by their contraction 

B the absorbed fat on into the larger 
f mtics. 

\Vithin the small intestines most of the food 
undigested by the stomach is rendered fit for 
absorption. This takes place through the tissue 


absorption. This takes place tl 
of the mucous membrane ; much 
peptones find their way into capill 


ds takes place through the tissue 
membrane ; much of tne sugar and 


peptones find their way into capillary blood-vessels. 
Absorbed products, and notably fat globules, pass 
into the lacteals, and thence into the blood, cir- 
culating through the veins at the root of the neck. 
The contents of the lacteals during absorption are 
called chyle. The contents of the small intestine 
pass into the largo intestine, where digestion 
occurs to a very slight extent. Absorption is, how- 
ever, more rapid, and the contents become far more 
solid as they pass towards the rectum, due to the 
deprivation of water and soluble substances. The 
absorptive power of the large intestine is important 
to remember; for injections per rectum of liquid 
food, especially if it has already been artificially 
digested, may frequently sustain life for long 
periods. 

Artificial Digestion . — The digestive juices are 
occasionally defective in amount or in quality, and 
in this case they may be supplied artificially. All 
the digestive ferments may oe separated by very 
simple processes frofti the glands which secrete 
them, and many may readily be obtained in the 
market. Pepsine and hydrochloric acid, taken with 
or before a meal, are often of great service, the 
most reliable preparations of pepsine being the 
ordinary pepsina porci. Food may be digested 
outside the. body before its administration. Beef- 
tea and milk-gruel may lie prepared in the follow- 
ing way : To bring the food to the proper tempera- 
ture, boil half of it, mix it with the other half, and 
keep warm near the fire. To this add a prepara- 
tion of the pancreatic ferments in the proportion 
given in the directions which invariably accompany 
the bottle containing the substance. The food 
should now be kept warm for an hour or so, and 
then boiled in order to prevent any further action 
of the ferment. It may lie taken by the mouth or 
administered as an enema. Preparations of the 
pancreas are alone to be used iu peptonising food 
outside the body, as pepsine preparations produce 
a bitter and unpleasant taste. Pancreatic prepara- 
tions on the other hand are useless when taken 
with the food, as they are destroyed within the 
stomach. 

See many separate articles throughout this work, such 
as those on Blood, Chyle, Lymph, Bile, Saliva, Pep- 
sine, Abdomen, Glands, Diet, Food, Cookery, Alco- 
hol, Indigestion, Ac. ; and the physiological hand- 
books of Huxley, Foster, and Landois. 

Digging. See Spade-husbandry. 

Digit (Lat. digitus , ‘ a finger’), a term applied 
to the ten symliols of number, 0, 1, 2, &c. to 9; 
thus, 305 is said to lie a number of three digits. 
Numbers were originally indicated by the fingers, 
and hence the name. Astronomers use digit to 
signify a twelfth -part of the diameter of the sun or 
moon, and speak of an eclipse of seven digits, 
meaning that seven-twelfths of the diameter is 
covered. 
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Digitalis, a genus of Scrophulariaceie, natives 
chiefly of the south of Europe and temperate parts 
of Asia. One only, the Common Foxglove (q.v.), 

( D. purpurea ), is a native of Britain. Other species 
have been introduced, notably D. lutea and nrandi • 
flora % with yellow flowers. The # botanical name 
Digitalis (late Lat. digitate , ‘the finger of a glove’) 
refers, like the popular English name, to the form of 
the flowers. 

The leaves of .the Digitalis purpurea :, collected 
before the expansion of the flowers and dried, are 
largely used m medicine, either in the form of 
powder, or as tincture or infusion. Digitalin gran- 
ules, containing minute quantities of a mixture of 
the active principles, are also employed. The 
leaves owe their activity to the presence of certain 
bodies, which have been named digitalin, digitalein, 
digitoxin, and digitonin, the three first mentioned 
having the characteristic digitalis action, while the 
fourth is entirely different, and closely resembles 
saponin in its effects. The leaves and their prepara- 
tions have a bitter taste. When given in large doses 
by the mouth, they produce violent vomiting and 
piirging; this may prevent their absorption into 
the blood, but if absorbed, they may cause death by 
paralysing the heart’s action. When the leaves 
.are administered in medicinal doses, a peculiar 
action is exerted on the muscular substance of 
the heart and blood-vessels, causing the former to 
beat more slowly, regularly, and powerfully, and 
contracting the latter. By this combined action the 
blood-pressure is raised, and if dropsy be present, a 
diuretic action is exerted. Digitalis is also used in 
many organic forms of heart-disease, in nervous 
and functional irregularity of the heart’s action, 
in cardiac weakness from long-continued disease, 
in oedema of the lungs, internal hemorrhages, and 
other conditions. When taken for a long time it 
may cause nausea and other digestive disturb- 
ances, and in a very few cases sudden and serious 
symptoms of poisoning come on. This constitutes 
the so called cumulative action of digitalis. In 
therapeutic doses digitalis should slow the pulse; 
if too large doses be given, the pulse becomes rapid 
and irregular. 

Digitario. See Millet. 

DigUigrada. See Carnivora. 

Digit C, a cathedral city in the French depart- 
ment of Basses-Alpes, on the Bleonne, 70 miles NE. 
of Marseilles. Pop. 5414. 

Dihoiig. Soe Brahmaputra. 

Dijon, chief town in the French department of 
COte-d’Or, formerly capital of the old duchy of 
Burgundy, lies, spread out on a fertile plain at the 
foot of Mont Afrique ( 1916 feet), at the junction of 
the Ouche and Suzon, and on the Canal de Bour- 
gogne, 196 miles SE. of Paris by rail. Its import- 
. ance as a railway centre has rendered it of conse- 
quence in the inner line of French defences towards 
the east, and strong forts now crown the neighbour- 
ing hills. The environs are exceedingly beautiful, 
and the town is well and regularly built; the 
streets are broad, the open squares numerous, and 
the old walls have l»een turned into tasteful boule- 
vards. Of the medieval defences, the Gothic castle 
built by Louis XI. still remains, employed as a 
gendarmerie barrack ; formerly it was a state- 
prison, in which, among others, Mirabeau, Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, and General Mack were con- 
fined. Among the public buildings, which are 
numerous and imposing, the chief are the cathedral, 
a massive Gothic structure, dating from the 13th 
century, with a wooden spire (1742), 301 feet high ; 
the churches of Notre Dame ( 1252-1334), St Michel 
(1529), and others ; a handsome theatre ; the palais 
de justice ; and the former palace of the Dukes of 
Burgundy, which, commenced in 1366, is now used 


as the town-hall, and contains a rich museum, 
besides a library of 80,000 volumes and 900 manu- 
scripts. Dijon is also the searof an institute 
with three faculties— law, science, and letters — and 
possesses, in addition, a theological seminary, a 
botanic garden, and an academy of art. The 
manufactures include beer, brandy, woollen cloth, 
blankets, mustard, candles, and pottery, and there 
is a noteworthy trade in flowers and agricultural 
produce ; but Dijon’s chief commercial importance 
is as the centre of the Upper Burgundy wine trade. 
Pop. (1872) 40,116; (1886) 56,119. The Dibia of 
the Romans, Dijon in the 5th century passed from 
the Burgundians to the Franks, in the 9th was ruled 
by counts of its own, under the suzerainty of the 
bishops of Langres, but in 1007 was united to the 
duchy of Burgundy, of which it became the capital. 

| On the death of Charles the Bold it came with 
Burgundy into the possession of France in 1477. 
In October 1870, after a sharp engagement before, 
the city, Dijon capitulated to a German force. 
There was again severe fighting here in January 
1871. Charles the Bold, Cr6billon, Bossuet, and 
Rameau were natives, and close by is the birth- 
place of St Bernard, of whom there is a statue by 
Jouffroy (1847). 

Dike. See Dyke. 

Dilapidation, in English law, is where an 
incumbent suffers his parsonage-house or outhouses 
to fall down, or l>e in decay, for want of necessary 
reparation ; or pulls down or destroys any of the 
outhouses or buildings belonging to liis living ; or 
destroys woods, trees, &c. ; for it is said to extend 
to committing or suffering any wilful waste on the 
inheritance of the church. Dilapidation is a species 
of the legal injury known as Waste (q.v.). A 
rector or vicar is bound to keep his residence and 
the chancel of the church in repair, but not to 
supply or maintain anything in the way of orna- 
ment, as painting, white- washing, or papering. An 
ecclesiastical person suffering the church-property 
to get out or repair is subject to an action for 
dilapidation at the instance of his successor ; and 
the money so recovered must be applied to the 
repairs, ily 5 and 6 Viet. chap. 108, being an act 
to empower ecclesiastical corporations to grant long 
leases, it is provided that the incumbent shall not 
lie liable for dilapidation occurring during such 
leases. By 34 ami 35 Viet. chap. 43, amended by 
35 and 36 Viet. chap. 96, a surveyor of dilapidations 
is appointed in each diocese. Such surveyor, when 
so ordered by the bishop, may inspect ana report on 
the buildings of a benefice which is not vacant. 
But the bishop can issue such ovders only on receipt 
of a complaint from the archdeacon, the rural dean, 
or the patron of the benefice, that the buildings of 
the benefice are dilapidated ; and must give a 
month’s previous notice to the incumbent, who is 
entitled to state written objections to the report 
within a month, whereupon the bishop may either 
call in another surveyor to report on the issues of 
facts, or take counsels opinion on the issues of law, 
the incumbent paying the cost of such proceedings, 
and being obliged to comply with the bishop’s final 
decision. The incumbent must execute the works 
specified in the rejwrt, as settled by the bishop, in 
tne manner and within the time therein prescribed, 
or such longer time as the bishop may appoint in 
wnting. Or he may, witli consent of the bishop 
and the patron, and the surveyor’s approval, sub- 
stitute otrter works for them. The act also applies 
to cases of dilapidations in vacant benefices. The 
sum for repairs named in the bishop’s order in those 
cases is a debt due from the late incumbent, his 
executors and administrators, to the new incum- 
bent, and is recoverable at law or in equity. For the 
corresponding Scottish law, see Heritor, Man§e. 
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Dilatory Pleas. See Plea. 

Dilemma. true dilemma, is defined by 
Whafcely as ‘a conditional syllogism with two or 
more antecedents in the major, and a disjunctive 
minor.’ The following dilemma, of the kind called 
destructive, will perhaps convey a clearer notion 
than any definition, 'if this man were wise, he 
would not speak irreverently of Scripture in jest ; 
and if he were good, he would not do so in earnest ; 
hut ho does it, either in jest or earnest ; therefore, 
he is either not wise, or not good.’ There being 
two conclusions, one or other of which your 
opponent must admit, he is in a manner caught 
l>etween them ; hence we speak of the horns of a 
dilemma. 

Dilettanti (pi. dilettanti, Ital.), in its original 
sense, is synonymous with an amateur , or lover of 
the fine arts. It is often used as a term of re- 
proach, to signify an amateur whose taste lies in 
the direction of what is trivial and vulgar, or of a 
critic or connoisseur whose knowledge is mere 
affectation and pretence. It is sometimes assumed, 
in a spirit of self -depreciation, by those who are 
unwilling that their critical acquirements, or 
artistic productions, should be judged by the rules 
which would be applied to those of persons who 
had male a professional study of art. It was in 
this sense that it was assumed by the Dilettanti 
Society, a body of noblemen and gentlemen by 
whose exertions the study of antique art in Eng- 
land has been largely promoted. The society was 
founded in 1734, and thirty years later it sent out 
an expedition to make drawings of the most re- 
markable artistic monuments of antiquity, under 
Chandler, the editor of the Marmora Oxoniensia ; 
Revett, joint-author with Stuart of a great work, 
Athenian Antiquities ; and Pars, a talented young 
artist. They returned in 1766 ; and four splendid 
folios on the Antiquities of Ionia have since ap- 
peared at long intervals (i769, 1797, 1840, 1881). 
Other publications have lieen Specimens of Ancient 
Sculpture (2 vols. 1809-35), Bronzes of Sir is (1836), 
and Athenian Architecture (1851 ). 

Diligence, in the Law of Scotland, is a term 
used in various significations. (1) It means the 
care incumbent on the parties to a contract with 
regard to the preservation of the subject matter. 
In this sense the term is also used in English law, 
which recognises three degrees of diligence — (a) 
common, such as men in general exert in managing 
their own affairs ; (A) high, such as great prudence 
demands f and (c.) low, such as persons of less than 
common prudence take in connection with their 
own afTairs. (2) The warrants issued by courts for 
enforcing the attendance of witnesses and the pro- 
duction of writings. (3) The process of law by 
which person, lands, or effects are attached either 
on Execution (q.v.) or in security for debt. In the 
second of these senses, it corresponds to the 
English subpoena; and in the third, generally to 
execution. 

Diligence, the name given in French-speaking 
countries to a public conveyance of the nature of a 
stagecoach. 

Dilke, Charles Wentworth, an English 
critic and journalist, was born December 8, 1789, 
graduated at Cambridge, and served for twenty 
years in the navy pay-office. In 1830 he became 
proprietor of the Athena} um, and from that year 
until 1846 he filled also its editor’s chair. Pie 
established the Daily News in 1846, and edited it 
for three years. He died at Alice Holt, Hants, 
August 10, 1864. A collection of his articles con- 
tributed to the AtheMBum and Notes and Queries 
between 1848 and 1863 appeared in 1875 as The 
Papers of a Critic: with biographical sketch by 
his grandson , Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke , Bart., 


M.P. (2 vols. ) ; the first volume treating Pope, Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu, and Swift; the second, 
Junius, Wilkes, the Grenville Papers, and Burke. 
He is known also by his Old English Plays (6 vols. 
1814).— Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, only 
son of the preceding, was born in London, February 
18, 1810, and educated at Westminster School, and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. He studied law, gradu- 
ating as LL. B. in 1834, but did not enter upon the 
practice of his profession. One of, the most active 
originators, as well as member of the executive 
committee, of the Great Exhibition of 1851, he was 
offered a knighthood by the Queen and a large 
! pecuniary re wan l by the royal commission, but both 
offers he declined. In 1853 he Mas sent as a com- 
missioner to the New York Industrial Exhibition, 
anti in 1862 he was one of the five royal com- 
missioners for the second exhibition, in the January 
of which year he accepted a baronetcy. In 1865 
he was returned to parliament for Wallingford, 
and in 1869 he was sent to Russia as the repre- 
sentative of England, to the horticultural exhibi- 
tion held at St Petersburg. Here he died sud- 
denly, 10th May of the same year. — Sir Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, son of the preceding, was 
born at Chelsea, September 4, 1843. He studied 
I at Trinity Hall, Cambridge, where he graduated 
1 in 1866, being soon after called to the bar. His 
travels in Canada and the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand, he descril>ed in his Greater 
Britain : a Record of Travel in English-speaking 
Countries during 1806-67 ( 2 vols. 1868). He was 
returned to parliament for Chelsea in 1868. He is 
a doctrinaire Radical in j>olitics, and was once at 
least an avowed Republican, yet he held office as 
Under secretary for Foreign Affairs, and afterwards 
President of the Local Government Board under 
Mr Gladstone. In 1885 he married the widow of 
Mark Pattison, herself the author of Claud Lor rain, 
sa Vie et ses (Lucres (Paris, 1884), and The Shrine 
of Death ( 1886), a collection of stories. About the 
same time his name was much before the public in 
connection with a divorce case, and this led to his 
defeat at the Chelsea election in 1886, and sub- 
sequent compulsory retirement from public life. 
He still continued, however, to influence public 
opinion indirectly through the press. His Position 
of European Politics (1887) was a collection of 
striking essays that had appeared anonymously in 
the Fortnightly Review. 

Dill (Anethum), a genus of Umbelliferae. The 
Common Dill (A. graveolens) is an annual or bien- 
nial plant, which grows wild in cornfields in the 
East and in the countries around the Mediter- 
ranean, but is quite hardy in Britain. It lias from 
a very early period been in general cultivation 
as an aromatic, stimulant, and carminative, being 
used in cookery like anise, and in medicine as dill 
water, &e. A. Soiva is similarly cultivated, and 
used in Bengal, &c. 

DlllenlaceffS a tropical and subtropical order 
of thalamifioral. dicotyledons, allied to Magno- 
liaceie in habit as well as structure, and often 
of no less l)eautiful foliage and flowers. There are 
al>out two hundred species, generally astringent, 
and hence frequently useful in medicine and tan- 
ning ; many yield excellent timber, and some also 
fruit, that of Dillenia speciosa 1>eing especially 
eaten in India. 

Dillin gen, a town of Bavaria, on the Danube, 
51 miles WSW. .of Ingolstadt by rail, with two 
monasteries, a royal high school, a seminary, and 
a girls’ deaf-and-dumb institution. In the old* 
castle the bishop of Augsburg formerly resided, 
and here they founded a university (1554-1804), 
which from 1564 was an active Jesuit centre. Pop, 
5860. 
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Dftllinann, Christian Friedrich August, a 
great Orientalist, born 25th April 1823, at Illingen, 
in Wiirtemberg. Already as a student at Tubingen 
his studies under Ewald's influence had been 
turned to orientalia, and in 1846-48 he \isited the 
libraries at Paris, London, and Oxfbrd, cataloguing 
the Ethiopic MSS. at the last two, and returning 
to Tubingen to join its teaching staff. In 1854 he 
accepted a call to Kiel, where he became professor 
of Oriental Languages in 1860, but was transferred 
in 1864 to the chair of Old Testament Exegesis at 
Giessen, which in 1869 he resigned to become 
Hengstenberg’s successor at Berlin. Dillmann is 
beyond question the first authority in Europe on 
the Ethiopic languages. The best books for the 
student in this obscure department of learning are 
his Grammatik tier Aethiopischen Sprctche (1857), 
Lexicon Lingute Atthiopicte (1865), and his Chresto- 
mathia JEthiomca (1866). Other works are his 
German translations of the Book of Enoch (1853), 
of the Book of Jubilees or the ‘Little Genesis’ 
( 1849-51 ), and the Book of Adam ( 1853 ) in Ew aid’s 
Jahrbiicher , as well as editions in the original of the 
first two; and an edition of the ancient Ethiopic 
translation of the Old Testament, Biblia Veter is 
Testament i JEth iop ica (2 vols. 1853-72). Ilis con- 
tributions to pure theology are Ucbertlen Urspruntj 
der A It-tcstamentlicheii Religion (1865), Ueber die 
Propheten des alien B nudes ( 1868), and fresh editions 
for the ‘ Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Handbuch ’ of 
Hirzel’s commentary on Job (1869), as well as of 
Knobel’s commentaries on Exodus and Leviticus 
<1880), and on Genesis (1882). Dillmann became 
in 1877 a member of the Berlin Royal Academy of 
Sciences, and has contributed many papers to its 
issues. He was president of the fifth international 
Congress of Orientalists, and edited its Abhand- 
Innaen (3 vols. 1881-82). Other works (1879-84) 
deal with the history of the Ethiopic kingdom of 
Axum(q.v.). 

Dillon, John, the son of John Blake Dillon 
(1816-66), who was a prominent member of the 
Young Ireland party, and member for County 
Tipperary in 1865-66. Born in New York in 1851, 
he was educated at the Catholic University of 
Dublin, after which he became a doctor. He early 
identified himself with the Parnellite movement, 
and in 1880 was returned for County Tipperary. 
In the House of Commons Dillon soon became 
prominent for the violence of his language, w hile 
speeches delivered by him in Ireland led to his 
imprisonment in 1881, 1881-82, and 1888. From 
1883 to 1885 he w r as absent from political life on 
account of ill-health; but in the latter year he 
reappeared, and was elected for East Mayo. He 
w’as one of the most prominent promoters of the 
‘ Plan of Campaign.’ 

Dilllian', a town of Northern Persia, in the 
province of Azerbijan, 75 miles W. of Tabriz. 
Pop. 6000. 

Diluents (Lat. dilno, ‘I dilute’), medicines 
whose purpose is to dilute the blood, and increase 
the quantity of the excretions generally, especially 
the urine. The simplest and best of diluents is 
water ; but all watery fluids, such as lemonade, 
soda-water, beer, infusions or ptisans, tea, milk, 
&c., may be regarded as coming under this designa- 
tion. See Demulcents. 

Diluvium, a term formerly given by geologists 
to those strata which they believed to have been 
formed by the Deluge, and more particularly to the 
boulder clay. The altered opinions as to the origin 
of these beds have caused the word to fall into 
disuse in Britain. It is still used on the Con- 
tinent, however, not in its original sense, but simply 
as a general term for the glacial and ffuvio-glacial 
accumulations of the Pleistocene system. When 


the adjective— diluvial— is employed by modern 
writers, it is to characterise those accumulations of 
gravel or angular stones w hich ha*e been produced 
by sudden or extraordinary currents of water. 

Dime, a silver coin, the tenth part of a United 
States dollar (see Dollar), and equal to about 
hvepence English. 

Dimension* In Geometry, a point, since it 
has merely position, is said to have no, or to be of 
zero, dimensions ; a line, straight or curved, is of 
one dimension— viz. length ; a plane surface has 
two— length and breadth ; while a solid is said to 
be of three, dimensions — length, breadth, and thick 
ness. Thus it w ill be seen that by the term dimen- 
sion is meant a direction in which extension may 
l>e reckoned or measured. The three last-named 
dimensions are found sufficient to determine all 
knowui forms of extension. Hence space is tri- 
dimensional. The possibility of space of higher 
dimensions existing has been much discussed. 
Since points, liqes, and surfaces in general generate 
by their motion lines, surfaces, and solids respect- 
ively, so it is held that some analogous generation 
of a fourth dimensional figure by one of three 
dimensions is conceivable. The subject, although 
interesting, is wholly speculative. — In Algebra, the 
term dimension is employed in much the same 
sense as degree , to express the sum of the indices of 
those letters with reference to w hich the term con- 
taining them is considered — e.g. xy, are both of 
two dimensions, or of second degree ; x 2 y, a* 3 , are 
of three dimensions, or third degree, &c. 

Dilllidiatftoil. in Heraldry, a mode of mar- 
shalling arms, adopted chiefly before quartering 
anti impaling according to the modern practice came 
into use, and subsequently retained to some extent 
in continental though not in English heraldry. It 
consists in cutting tw'o coats of arms in half by a 
vertical line, and uniting the dexter half of the one 
to the sinister half of the other. Coats of husband 
and w'ife w f ere often so marshalled in England in 
the 13th and 14th centuries. 

Dilllity, a stout, figured cotton -fabric, used 
chiefly for bed-hangings and w'indow'-curtains. The 
figure or stripe is distinctly raised. Originally 
dimity was commonly white or of a single colour ; 
but variegated dimities are now' largely marie ; one 
1 band or stripe of the cloth having a w oven pattern 
| in white alternating with a plain band— i.e. the 
fabric is all white as it comes from the loom. A 
pattern is afterw ards printed in colours on the plain 
band. 

Dimorphism (Or. dis, * tw'icc ;’ morphe, ‘shape 
or form’ ), a technical term applied in Biology to cases 
I where an organism appears in tw r o different forms. 
Thus in a colony of hydroids there may be ‘dimorphic 
persons’ — respectively nutritive and reproductive, 
and yet fundamentally the same in structure and 
origin. So too when the tw'o sexes are markedly 
different, the term sexual dimorphism may be used. 
Or the organisms may be different at certain seasons 
and in certain conditions, as in summer and winter 
Butterflies (q.v.), or in the tw r o kinds of common 
Primrose (q.v.) and cowslip. Sometimes three 
different forms of butterfly are knowrn in the same 
species, and to such cases the term trimorphism is 
conveniently applied. The same is true of the 
common flower Lythrum salieuria. In hydroid and 
medusoid colonies (e.g. Hydractinia and Siphono- 
phora) the development of multiple forms result- 
ing from ‘Division of Labour’ (q.v.) is described 
as polymorphism. The same term is obviously 
applicable to the different forms exhibited by some 
social Ants (q.v.). The same set of terms may 
also be employed in reference to different forms 
of the same mineral, &c. See also Flowers, 
Fertilisation. 
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An inorganic substance is in a somewhat 
analogous manner said to be dimorphous when 
it is capable Of crystallising in two different 
forms or systems (see Crystallography). A 
large number of substances have this property, of 
which sulphur, carbon, carbonate of lime,, and 
iodide of mercury are the best examples. Thus 
carbon, as the diamond, crystallises, in the regular 
system, as octahedra, while as graphite, or Black 
Lcadfq.v.), it forms hexagonal crystals belonging 
to the rhombohedral system. In some cases there 
is a great tendency for the one form of crystal to 
change. spontaneously into the other form. The 
red iodide of mercury is a striking example of this. 
When heated, this substance is volatilised, and 
may be condensed on a glass plate as a yellow 
crystalline crust, consisting of rhombic plates. 
When this is rubbed, or even scratched, an imme- 
diate change takes place, the rhombic plates be- 
coming broken up into octahedra, while the colour 
at the same time alters from yellow to a brilliant 
scarlet. So also when sulphur is crystallised from 
its solution in bisulphide of carbon, it yields 
transparent amber-coloured octahedra ; but when 
melted sulphur is cooled, prismatic crystals are the 
result. In the course of a few days the prisms 
become opaque, owing to their being broken up 
into small octahedra, while conversely the octa- 
hedra, when heated to 230° (110° C.), are changed 
into smaller prismatic crystals. Those substances, 
such as sulphate and selenate of nickel, which 
crystallise in three systems, are said to be tri- 
morphous. 

Diinsdale, Thomas (1712-1800), an English 
physician who wrote several works on inoculation, 
was famous as an inoculator ( making journeys in 
1708 and 1784 to Russia to inoculate the Empress 
Catharine and other magnates), and sat for Hert- 
ford in two parliaments. 

DinAjpur* capital of a district in the Kajshahi 
division (Kucli Be liar )of Bengal, stands 221 miles 
N. of Calcutta by rail, on the Purnabhaba Iiiver, 
which, through the Mahananda, enters the Lower 
Canges. Pop. 12,560. — The district has an area of 
4118 sq. m., and a pop. (1881) of 1,514,346, almost 
entirely rural, and mainly of aboriginal descent. 
The Mussulmans slightly outnumber the Hindus. 

Dinan, a very old town in the French depart- 
ment of C6tes-du-Nord, on the Ranee, 30 miles 
NW. of Iiennes, and 14 8. of St Malo. The situa- 
tion of Dinun, on the summit of a steep hill of 
granite, and with the Ranee flowing through a 
valley 250 feet below, is romantic in a high degree. 
The valley is crossed by a fine granite bridge of ten 
arches. The town is still partly surrounded by its 
old ivy-covered walls. The old castle of the Dukes 
of Brittany is now in part used as a prison. In the 
older district the streets are crooked, narrow, ami 
steep ; in some parts, the overhanging houses, and 
arcades resting on carved granite pillars, present 
many picturesque architectural features. The 
church of St Sauveur, a fine Romanesque church, 
contains the heart of the famous French warrior 
Bertrand du Guesclin, who here had a famous 
encounter with an English knight. The terraces 
around the town afford very charming views. 
Many English reside here. Pop. 9704. Four miles 
off lieB the village of Corseult, on an old Roman 
site, where many antiquities have been found. 

Dinant* a town of Belgium, occupying a narrow 
site between the Meuse and a limestone hill, 17 
miles S. of Namur by rail, and consisting mainly of 
one narrow Btreet. On the cliff al>ove stands the 
citadel (1530), and the Gothic church elates from 
the 13tli century. There are manufactures of 
cotton, paper, leather, iron, &o., with black marble 
quarries; and the gingerbread of Dinant, com- 


posed of rye-flour and honey, has an extensive 
sale. The place was formerly noted for its copper 
wares, familiarly known as Dinanderie . Pop. 6773. 
Dinant, which dates from the 6th century, has 
suffered greatly from frequent sieges. The present 
fortifications dalfe from 1815. 

Dinapore ( Ddndpur ), military headquarters 
of the district of Patna in Bengal, on the Ganges, 
12 miles W. of Patna city by a road lined with 
houses throughout. It is divided into two parts, 
the Cantonments and the Nizamat, or city proper. 
Pop. (1881) 37,893, of whom 23,740 resided within 
the Nizanmt. In the mutiny of 1857 the three 
sepoy regiments stationed here rose in July, and 
escaped into Shahabad district, where they attacked 
Arrah(q.v.). 

Dinaric Alps, the name applied to the 
mountains connecting the Julian Alps with the 
Balkan system. The main range stretches from 
north-west to south-east, separating Dalmatia 
from Bosnia and Herzegovina, as far as the 
mouth of the Narenta ; and a minor chain ex- 
tends through the Dalmatian coast country. The 
mountains are principally calcareous ; the highest 
summits are Orjen (6225) and Dinara (5940), and 
the mean height is 2300 feet. 

Dindigal* a town in the presidency of Madras, 
40 miles NNW. of Madura by rail, with an old 
fort, still in good preservation, commanding the 
approaches to Coimoatore from the south. It has 
a trade in hides, tobacco, coffee, and cardamoms. 
Pop. (1881) 14,182, mostly Hindus. 

Dindorf* Wilhelm, a famous Hellenist, bom 
2d January 1802 at Leipzig, where his father Gott- 
lieb Immanuel Dindorf (died 1812) was professor 
of Oriental Languages. In 1817 he began his 
studies in philology at Leipzig, under Gottfr. 
Hermann and Chr. Daniel Beck, declined a call 
to Berlin in 1827, and next year accepted an 
extraordinary professorship at Leipzig, which lie* 
resigned in 1833 to devote himself entirely to his- 
literary activity. Here he died, 1st August 1883. 
Dindorf s long life gave many contributions of the* 
first value to Greek scholarship, especially in the 
region of dramatic poetry. Among his works 
were the preparation of vols. 7-13 of the great 
Invernizzi-Beck edition of Aristophanes (1820-34), 
editions of Aristophanes, with notes and scholia 
(1835-39), of ACschylus (1841-51), Euripides ( 1834- 
63), Sophocles, with notes (1832-36), and a second 
vol. of the series of scholia to Sophocles, edited by 
Elmsley (1852), also an edition with annotations 
and scholia of Demosthenes (1846-51), all printed 
at Oxford. Other works are those oil the metres 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristo- 
phanes (1842); the lexicons to Sophocles (1871) 
and ^Eschylus ( 1873-76) ; his edition of the text of 
Homer ( 1855-56), and of the scholia to the Odyssey 
(1855) and the Iliad (1875-77). With Hase and 
his brother Ludwjg (1805-71) he edited the 
Thesaurus Graeco Lingua of Stephanus (1832-65). 

Dingelstedt* Franz von, German poet, bom 
near Marburg in 1814, was royal librarian at 
Wiirtemberg in 1843-50, intendant of the court 
theatres at Munich, Weimar, and Vienna in 1850- 
71, and afterwards director of the Burg Theatre 
in Vienna. He was ennobled by the Austrian 
emperor, and died 15th May 1881. Besides several 
volumes of poems, displaying great versatility and 
considerable power, he published a series of novels, 
one fine tragedy {Das Ham der Bameveldt ), 
essays, and translations and studies of Shake- 
speare. His collected works fill 12 vols. (1877). 

Dingle* a seaport on the north side of Dingle 
Bay, in County Kerry, Ireland, 27 miles SW. of 
Tralee railway station, and 30 WNW. of Kil- 
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larney. The chief exports are com and butter. 
The harbour is landlocked. Pop. 1833. 

Dingo ( Cants dingo), a variety df dog found in 
Australia, both in a wild and a domesticated state. 
As marsupials are believed to be the only indigenous 
Australian mammals, it is probable that this dog, 
which is found in a semi-fossil state in some of the 
caves, was introduced by or with the earliest human 



Dingo, or Australian Dog ( C emits dingo ). 


inhabitants. The dingo has an elongated flat head, 
which is carried high ; the ears are short and erect, 
and are kept in that position when the animal 
runs ; the fur is soft and predominantly tawny ; 
the tail is bushy and kept low down. It is a very 
muscular, fierce animal, tamable if taken young. 
In the wild state it seldom barks. The wild forms, 
joined doubtless by recent runaways from domesti- 
cation, used to work very great liavoc among the 
sheep, but vigorous endeavours have vastly reduced 
their numbers and minimised their ravages. See 
Dog. 

Dingwall (Scand., ‘ court hill ;* see THING ), 
the county town of Ross-shire, near the head of the 
Cromarty Firth, and at the entrance to the valley 
of Strathpcffer, 134 miles NW. of Inverness (by rail 
184). It has the county buildings (1845), a public 
park, a small harbour, and an obelisk, 57 feet high, 
which marks the grave of Sir George Mackenzie, 
first Earl of Cromarty. A royal burgh since 1226, 
it unites with Wick and four other towns to return 
one member to parliament. Pop. (1861) 2099; 
(1881) 1&21. 

Dinkelsbtthl* an ancient walled town of 
Bavaria, on the Wornitz, 19 miles NN\Y r . of Nord* 
lingen by rail, with manufactures of cordage, 
hosiery, straw-hats, pencils, brushes, &c. It was 
formerly a free city of the empire, and suffered 
much during the Thirty Years* War. Pop. (1880) 
5186 ; (1885 ) 4457. 

Din oce rata (Gr. deinos , ‘terrible,* and keras, 

* horn * ), an extinct order of mammals, approaching 
the elephant in size and movements, remains of 
'which Jiave been found extensively in the Eocene 
lacustrine sediments of southern Wyoming. The 
dinocerata include three genera — Uinfcatherium 
(most primitive type), Dinoceras (intermediate 
form), and Tinoceras (youngest and most special- 
ised). About thirty more or less distinct forms 
have been recognised. The feet were plantigrade, 
the fore-foot being larger than the hind-foot, ami 
having five digits; the limbs were massive and 
heavy, but shorter than in the elephant ; the skull 
was long and narrow, supporting on top three 
separate transverse pairs of nigh osseous protuber- 
ances or horn-cores, while the canine teeth were 
enormously developed in the male, and formed 
short, trenchant, decurved tusks ; the nasal bones 
were elongated so as to form nearly half the length 
of the skull, though, as the neck was long enough 


to allow the head to reach the ground, there was 
probably no proboscis ; finally, the brain was propor- 
tionately smaller than in any othe^ known mammal, 
and even less than in some reptiles. See Professor 
0. C. Marsh’s admirable monograph, published by 
the United States Geological Survey (1884). 
Dinornis* See Moa. 

Dinosaur la (Gr., ‘terrible lizards*), an im- 
portant group of Mesozoic reptiles, known partly 
by their skeletons, partly t>y their footprints. 
They were gigantic forms, some of them at least 
80 feet in length, and many of their characters lead 
on to birds. Thus in the hip-girdle the pubic bones 
were in many cases turned, not forwards as in 
other reptiles, but backwards as in birds ; the legs 
were also in part bird -like; the fore-limbs were 
less developed than the legs ; some of the bones 
apparently contained air-cavities, &c. Atlanto- 
saurus (q.v.), Stegosaurus, Iguanodon (q.v.), and 
Megalosaums (q.v.) are important types. They 
begin in Triassic strata, become very prominent 
in the Jurassic fauna, continue well represented 
in the Chalk, and then terminate. A large number 
have been found in America, ami our knowledge 
of them is mainly due to the researches of Pope 
and Marsh. They were terrestrial animals, though 
some, such as Iguanodon, frequented marshy 
ground. Some seem to have been carnivorous, 
others vegetarian. The group is a large and 
varied one, gradually becoming more defined in 
its limits and characters. The relations to other 
fossil reptiles will be discussed under Reptile. 

Dinothe'rium (Gr., ‘terrible beast’), a 
remarkable extinct animal, the cranial bones of 
which are found in the Miocene formations of 
Germany, France, &c. The animal was pro- 
vided, like the elephant and the walrus, with a 
pair of long tusks ; but these projected from the 
end of the lower jaw, which is deflected down- 
wards at a right angle to the body of the jaw. 
Both jaws possessed a series of prse-molars and 
molars, the crowns of which were traversed by 
strong transverse ridges. The nasal cavity was 
large, apparently supplying attachment for a 
trunk, as in the elephant. Very little is known 



Dinotherium, as restored by Kaup. 


of the skeleton except the skull (one example df 
which is 34 feet long); and lienee the true posi- 
tion of the dinotherium lias not been satisfactorily 
determined. Cuvier and Kaup have referred it to 
the neighbourhood of* the tapir, supposing it to 
have been an inhabitant of large lakes. 

Dinwiddle* Robert, colonial governor of 
Virginia, was born in Scotland about 1690, and 
was governor of Virginia from 1752 to 1758, when 
he was recalled, after precipitating the French ami 
Indian war, and by liis ill-temper, avarice, and 
incompetence, rendering himself generally unbear- 
able to the Americans. He died fii 1770. 

Dio Cassius* See Dion Cassius. 

Dio cesan is a bishop viewed in relation to his 
own clergy or flock. 
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Diocesan Courts* See Consistory and 
Commissary. 

Diocese (Fr., from Gr. dioikesi c administra- 
tion ’ ), the territory over which a bishop exercises 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The term occurs as early 
as the time of Demosthenes, to signify the treasury 
or department of finance. It is found in Cicero, 
ho tli as a Greek and as a Latin word, as the 
special designation of districts in Asia Minor. 
At this time, the area denoted by this term was 
but a small one, for Cicero mentions that three 
dioceses were included in the single province of 
Cilicia. But in the organisation of tne Roman 
empire introduced by Constantine the Great, the 
designation diocese was applied to the larger 
divisions, which were subdivided into provinces or 
eparchies. About the middle of the 5th century, 
tne dioceses of the empire were— the East, Asia, 
Pontus, Thrace, Macedonia, Dacia, Illyria, Italy, 
Africa, Gaul, Spain, and Britain. The city of 
Home, with its seven 1 suburbicanian * provinces, 
constituted a diocese in itself, and was not included 
in that of Italy. The dioceses were governed 
collectively by four Pnetorian Prefects, each of 
whom hail several such territories under his juris- 
diction, and singly by 'officers styled Eparchs, 
Counts, or Vicars. The provinces ( numbering one 
hundred and seventeen) were under Exarchs or 
Hectors. The government of the Christian church, 
as established by Constantine, was assimilated to 
this division, and the term diocese and others 
passed over to ecclesiastical matters. At first a 
diocese meant an aggregate of metropolitan 
churches or provinces, each under the charge of an 
archbishop, which had previously been called a 
parish, into a single jurisdiction under an exarch 
( Balsamon, wl Can. ix., Cone . C haloed.); and the 
actual distribution in the 4th and 5th centuries 
was founded on, and closely corresponded to, the 
civil division. The four (later five) patriarchates 
corresponded to the four pnetorian prefectures ; 
and the diocese of the Orient contained fifteen pro- 
vinces, all under the Patriarch of Antioch, till the 
erection of the patriarchate of Jerusalem in 450, 
when Palestine, Phoenicia, and Arabia were with- 
drawn from Antioch to constitute the new juris- 
diction ; Egypt, under the Patriarch of Alexandria, 
had six provinces ; Asia, eleven ; Pontus, eleven ; 
Thrace, six ; Macedonia, six ; Dacia, five ; Italy, 
seventeen, of which seven were in the diocese of 
Home ; Illyria, six ; Africa, six ; Spain, seven ; 
Gaul, seventeen; and Britain, five. In a later 
stage of the church’s history, the term diocese is 
apidied to a single metropolitanate or province 
(Greg. Mag . Epist., VII. ii. 17), and lastly it came 
to signify the local jurisdiction of any one bishop 
(a meaning already applied to it as early as the 
second Council of Carthage, in 390 A.D., canon v.), 
of whatever rank. It does not appear in England 
till the writings of Matthew Paris in the middle of 
the 13th century ; Bede, for example, using only 
the terms episcopate provincial ecclesia. On 
the other hand, it i» found as the equivalent of 

W ish’ in canons of the councils of Agde 
A.D.), Epaon (517), Orleans IV. (541), and 
also in the capitularies of Charlemagne, VII. c. 
360. England and Wales are divided ecclesiastic- 
ally into two provinces — viz. Canterbury and York, 
the former being presided over by the Primate of 
All England, and the latter by the Primate of 
England. Each of them is subdivided into dioceses, 
and these again into archdeaconries, rural deaneries, 
and parishes. See Bishop. 

, Diocletian* Valerius Diooletiaxus, 
Homan emperor (284-305 A.p.), was born of 
humble parentage near Salona, in Dalmatia, in 245. 
He inherited from his mother, Dioclea, the name 


of Diocles, which lie afterwards enlargttjyfflgg 
Diocletian us, and attached as a cognomK|» 
Valerius, a tt&tae of the most patrician asiwtP 
tions. He adopted a military career, and serf#! 
with distinction under Probus and Aurelian, 
accompanied Cafrus on his Persian campaign, and 
finally, on the murder of Numerianus having been 
discovered at Chalcedon, lie was proclaimed 
emperor in 284 by the army on its homeward 
march. The suspected assassin of NumerianusJ 
the prefect Arrius A per, he slew with his ato# 
hands, in order, it is alleged, to fulfil a prophecy 
communicated to him, while still a lad, pjr a 
Druidess of Gaul, that he should mount a thtfafl 
as soon as he had slain the wild-boar (spirl. 
Next year he commenced hostilities against pftfb 
nus, the joint-emperor along with the deraiMI 
Numerianus, who, although victorious in 
decisive battle that ensued, was murdered WJM* 
own officers, thus leaving to Diocletian the HJkKs- 
puted supremacy. His first years of govjTftmdgit 
were so molested by the incursions of barSai$pls, 
that, in order to repel their growing aggressilNMIfjN*, 
he took to himself a colleague — namely^Mfari- 
mianns— who, under the title of Augustus* 
joint-emperor in 286. Diocletian reserved 
self the charge of the eastern empire, and gAvAj&iS 
western to Maximian. Still the attacks of tile 
barbarians continued as formidable as evefc. The 
empire was menaced by the Persians in the east, 
by the Germans and other barbarians in th$*wM? 
and in order to provide for its permanent security, 
Diocletian subjected it to a still further division; 
In 292 Constan tius Chloius and Galerius wef£ ^re- 
claimed as Ccesars, and the distribution 
Homan empire was now fourfold : Diocletian, lad- 
ing the East, with Nicoincdia as his seat of goVtffy 
ment; Maximian, Ttaly and Africa, with liife 
as his residence; Constantius, Britain, Gaul* 
Spain, with Trfcves as his headquarters; Galetfulj 
lllyriciim and the entire valley of the Dfk&t&A, 
with Sinn iu m as his imperial abode. It wfta^jxfxi 
his colleagues that most of the burden of eqgpkilig 
actively m hostilities fell, as Diocletian aeJuGm 
took the field in person. Among the conqqiSimu&r 
rather re-conquests, that were made under hi/M, 
may be enumerated that of Britain, which^Jpnr 
maintaining independence under Carausihlnm 
Allectus, was in 296 restored to the empire^pAt 
of the Persians, who were defeated* and cduwpfd 
to capitulate in 298 ; ami that of the M&rcofnay^ 
and others of the northern barbarians, whewere 
driven beyond the Homan frontier. Dioemax* 
after twenty-one years’ harassing tenure of gpv^tti- 


compelled his reluctant colleague, Maximian, tdp 
likewise at Milan. He sought retirement in'lijw 
native province of Dalmatia, and for eight 
resided at Salona, devoting himself to philosophic 
reflection, to rural recreation, and to hprtttmUiivAl 
pursuits. Two years before his abdication, tjO tfa* 
instigated by his colleague, Galerius, to tfat 
determined and sanguinary persecution 6f th& 
Christians for which his reign is chiefly meiboM ft* 
He died in 313. 

Dlodati, Jean, a Calvinistic divine, was farm 
at Geneva, 6th June 1576, became profeaMr 6f 
Hebrew there in 1597, pastor of tne reformed 


Hebrew there m 1597, pastor or tne retormea 
church in 1608, and in 1609, on the death of Beza, 
professor of Theology. He was a M 

Ntmes from 1614 to 1617, and at the Synod.of jpm 
was representative of Geneva. IMod&tL Enmo 
family was originally of Lucca in Italy," tried in 
vain to introduce the reformed doctrine in Venice. 
He is remerfibered chiefly through his Italian ttttas- 
lation of the Bible, issued (without imprint) At 
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Geneva in 1607, which y «3 due of the "best trans- 
lates of the Reformation period, and is still in 
use. His Annotations in Btblia ( 1007 ) ar#> also of 
value. He died at Geneva, 3d' October 1049. See 
Budd, Vie de Jean Dtodati (Geneva, 1869).— A 
nephew, Charles Diodati ( circa 1608-38), is re- 
membered as the friend of Milton. Son of a doctor , 
who had settled in England, he was educated at St 
Paul's School, and Trinity College, Oxford, and for 
the last nine yearn of Ins life practised medicine 
near Chester and in Blackfriars. 

- Dlodon* See Globe-fish. 

Diodo rus Sic ulus, a Greek historian, was 
bom at Agyrium, in Sicily. Little is known of his 
life beyond what is told by himself. He lived in 
the times of Julius Cfesar and Augustus, travelled 
in Asia and Europe, and lived a long time in Rome, 
collecting the materials of his great work, the com- 
pilation of which occupied thirty years. This 
work, the Bibliothcke Historikcy was a history of 
the world, in forty books, from the creation to the 
Gallic wans of Julius Caesar. It was divided by 
the author into three paits — the fust of which, in 
six books, comprises all the Greek and foreign 
mythical history down to the Trojan war; the 
second, in eleven books, contains the history from 
the year 1184 b.c. to the death of Alexander the 
Great ; the third, in twenty -three liooks, continues 
the narrative of events from that date to the year 
60 B.C, Of this great work, the first five books are 
extant entire ; the next five books are wholly lost ; 
the next ten are complete ; and of the remainder of 
the work, considerable fragments have been pre- 
served in the Excerpta in Photius, ami in the 
Eclogce prepared by command of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus. Had Diodorus Siculus possessed any 
powers either vof criticism or of arrangement, his 
work would have been of the greatest importance ; 
btft he was in both respects so deficient, that his 
history has no practical value beyond what belongs 
to an immense mass of raw and now scarcely avail- 
able material. His narrative is colourless and 
monotonous, and his diction, generally clear and 
simple, holds a sort of middle place between the 
pure Attic and the colloquial Greek of his time. 
The best editions of Diodorus Siculus are Wes- 
seling’s (Amst. 1746), L. Dindorf’s (1828-31), and 
Bekkey’s ( 1853*54 ). 

PiOB'ciOUS (Or. dis, ‘twice;’ and oikos, ‘a 
liabitation ’), a term applied by Linnncus to plants 
in which separate individuals exclusively produce 
male" and female flowers respectively. Great im- 
portance was attached to this in the artificial 
system of classification ; but dioecious species occur 
in all groups of plants indifferently, however 
comiiftmly hermaphrodite ; and similarly, herma- 
phrodite forms occur in groups usually dioecious. 
This is probably explained by regarding the com- 
plete separation of the sexes as a phase of evolu- 
tion beyond hermaphroditism which tends to aiise 
in plants as in animals, and from which reversion to 
hermaphroditism may also readily occur, probably 
in conditions favourable to vegetativeness <eee 
Six, Reproduction). Familiar examples of 
dioecious plants may be seen in mofct species of 
willow, or in the pink or white Lychnis ( L. diuma 
and L. vespertina), or the Common Nettle ( Urtiea 
dioita ). Amongst cultivated plants, hemp, 
spinach, and the aate*palm may be instanced. 

JHogeH6E« the Cynic philosopher, was a native 
of Smope, in rontus, where he was bom about 412 
B.O. His father, a banker named Icesias or Icetas, 
was convicted of swindling, and sou the young 
Diogenes had to leave Sinope and go to Athens. 
His ybuth had been that of a spendthrift and a 
rake, but at Athens his interest was arrested by 
the character of Antisthenes, who, however, re- 


pelled his first advances. But not even blows 
could restrain the enthusiastic -ardour of the 
young disciple, and at length Antisthenes, moved 
with compassion, consented to admit him as a 
pupil. From an extravagant debauchee, Diogenes 
at once became an ascetic of the extremest 
austerity. He would roll in hot sand during the 
heat of summer; in winter, he would embrace a 
statue covered with snow. His clothing was of 
the coarsest, his food of the plainest. His bed was 
the bare ground, whether in the open street or 
under the porticoes. At length he found himself a 
permanent Tesidence in a tub which belonged to the 
Metroum, or the temple of the Mother of the Gods. 
His eccentric life did not cost him the respect of 
,the Athenians, ’who admired his contempt for com- 
fort, and allowed him a wide latitude of comment 
and rebuke. Practical good was the chief aim of 
his philosophy ; for literature and the fine arts he 
did not conceal his disdain. He laughed at men of 
letters for reading the sufferings of Ulysses, while 
neglecting their own ; at musicians who spent in 
stringing their lyres the time which would have 
l>een much better employed in making their own 
discordant natures harmonious; at philosophers 
for gazing at the heavenly bodies, while sublimely 
incognisant of earthly ones ; at orators who studied 
how to enforce truth, but not how to practise it. 
He was seized by pirates on a voyage to Angina, and 
cariied to Crete, wlieie he was sold as a slave. 
When asked what business he understood, he 
answered : * How to command men.’ His pur- 
chaser was Xeniades of Corinth ; hut the slave 
soon came to rule the master, acquired his freedom, 
was appointed tutor to the children, and spent his 
old age as one of the household. It was here that 
he had his interview with Alexander the Great. 
The king opened the conversation with: ‘I am 
Alexander tne Great,’ to which the philosopher 
answered : ‘ And I am Diogenes the Cynic.* 

Alexander then asked him in what way he could 
serve him, to which Diogenes rejoined : ‘You can 
stand out of the sunshine.’ Alexander is said to 
have been so struck with the Cynic’s self-posses- 
sion, that lie went away remarking : 4 If I were not 
Alexander, I would be Diogenes.’ The philoso- 
pher lived at Cojinth till his death at the age of 
ninety, 323 B.U. See Hermann, Zur Gcsvhichte 
und Kritik dee Diogenes (Heilbronn, 1860). 

Diogenes Lilertius seems to have been bom 
at Laerte, in Cilicia, and to have taken his surname 
from that town. Little is known of his history; 
but it is most probable that he flourished in the 2d 
century A.D. His name has been kept alive by his 
Lives of the Philosophers , a work in ten books, in 
which he divides the philosophy of the Greeks 
into the Ionic — beginning with Anaximander, and 
ending with CJhrysippus and Epicurus — and the 
Italian, founded by Pythagoras, and ending with 
Epicurus. The Socratic school was a part of the 
Ionic pi lilosophy ; to the Italian belong tne Eleatics, 
with Heraclitus and the Sceptics. Thu work con- 
tains a great mass of interesting information regard- 
ing the private lives and habits of the most eminent 
pmlosophers of antiquity. Though it is utterly 
worthless in respect of plan, coherence, or criticism, 
it yet contains so many piquant anecdotes, and so 
many valuable quotations from lost works, that 
Montaigne’s wish was perhaps a justifiable one — 
that instead of one Laertius, we had had a dozen. 
The best editions of Laertius are those of Httbner 
(Leip. 1828-31) and Cobet (Paris, 1850). 

< Diomedea. See Albatross. 

Diomede Islands, a group of three small 
islands ( Fairway, Knisenstern, and Ratmanoff) m 
Behring Strait, forming, as it were, stepping-stones 
between Asia and America. 








